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KEY  TO  PRONUNCIATION 


fi,  as  in  f<Ae, 
ily  as  in  fat. 
Ay  as  in  faXL, 
ft,  as  in  faiiktT, 
a,  as  in  wifart* 

d,  as  in  metl. 

5,  as  in  met, 

e,  as  in  her  and  eu  in  French  -Mcr. 

I,  as  in  fiw. 
\  as  in  t£. 

6,  as  in  mtber, 
ft,  as  in  not, 

6,  as  in  fool  or  tpoon^  or  as  v  in  rtde, 

5,  as  in  foot. 

0,  as  in  Gothe  and  eu  in  French  iMif^. 


tl,  as  in  mule, 

H,  as  in  but. 

tiy  produced  with  lips  rounded  to  utter  oo  and 

tongue  placed  as  in  uttering  e, 
iiy  as  in  bum  or  burg, 

ch,  as  in  German  ich, 

khf  as  eA  in  German  naeht  and  Scotch  loekf  and 
as  ^  in  Ckrman  tag, 

th,  as  in  thin. 

^,  as  in  though, 

h,  French  nasal  n  and  m;  pronounce  ang,  ong^ 
ung^  etc,  in  usual  way,  but  without  sound- 
ing the  g, 

fi,  Spanish  n-y,  as  in  cafion;  French  and  Italian 
— gn,  as  in  Boulogne. 
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Circe  (a^aS),  ■  HOrceresa  of  cIamic  mTthol- 
ogj,  celebr»ted  for  her  akill  in  DULgic  arts; 
■ister  at  Fasipluie.  Acoording  to  Homer,  she 
wsB  «i  daughter  of  the  Son,  and  lived  on  the 
island  of  Mxt,  where  she  transformed  many 
men  into  Bwiue  and  other  beasts  by  her  drugs 
and   incantations. 

Circle  (sir'kl).  in  geometry,  a  plane  figure 
bounded  by  a  curved  line  which  is  everywhere 
equally  distant  from  a  point  within  called  the 
center.  The  curved  line  which  bounds  the  cir- 
cle is  called  the  circumference.  The  distance 
from  the  center  to  the  circumference  is  called 
the  radius,  and  any  two  radii  which  together 
form  a  straight  line  constitute  the  diameter. 

Circle  of  Perpeful  Appari'tion,  lesser  drele 
of  the  celestial  sphere;  parallel  to  the  equa- 
tor; increases  with  the  latitude  of  the  place 
where  the  otMerver  is  stationed.  All  stars  in- 
cluded in  it  are  always  above  the  horiioD. 
Tbeae   are  called  circumpolar  stara. 

CiT'cIeville,  capital  of  Piclcaway  Co.,  Ohio; 
on  the  Scioto  River;  25  m.  S.  of  Columbus; 
occupies  the  site  of  interesting  ancient  woi^ 
consisting  of  a  circle  and  square,  perfect  In 
form-  Camp  Charlotte,  where  Lord  Dunmore 
encamped,  1774,  and  made  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  Indians,  is  7  m.  SE.  of  Qrcleville.  Pop. 
(1900)  8,991. 

Ciicnit  (s«r^t),  in  electricity,  the  path  of 
the  current;  in  nuignetiam,  the  path  of  the 
lines  of  force  which  conatitnte  the  magnetic 
field  to  which  the  lines  in  question  belong. 
An  electrical  circle  ii  closed  when  no  por- 
tion of  it  offers  an  infinite  resistance  to  the 
flow  ot  electricity.  It  is  an  open  circuit  when 
any  portion  possesses  so  high  a  resistance  as 
to  prevent  the  passage  of  an  appreciable  cur- 
rent. The  electrical  circuit  may  be  said  to 
be  made  up  of  the  lines  of  fiow,  each  of  which 
is  a  closed  curve.  No  two  lines  come  into  con- 
tact at  any  point,  and  all  of  them  are  every- 
where perpendicular  to  the  equipotentiat  sur- 
faces. The  total  number  of  lines  of  flow  in 
any  circuit  is  at  every  part  of  it  the  same; 
but  their  distribution  depends  upon  the  specific 
conductivity  of  the  material  of  which  the  cir- 
cuit is  composed. 


such  are  nnmbers  ending  in  0,  1,  6,  9. 


Ciimlar  Poiiiti  it  Infinity,  the  two  imagi- 
nary points  in  which  any  circle  intersects 
the  Infinitely  distant  right  line  in  its  plane. 

Cli'calatlnt,  or  Becni'rini  Dec'lmal,  deci- 
mal in  which  certain  digits  are  continually  re- 
peated.    Thus,  .16723723 ,  od  in^n*tum,  is 

a  circulating;  decimal  of  which  the  figures  723 
constitute  the  recurring  period,  called  also  the 
repetend. 

Clrcnla'tion  of  the  Blood,  the  passage  of  the 
blood  from  the  heart  to  the  capillaries  and 
thence  back  to  the  heart.  From  the  left  ven- 
tricle of  the  heart  the  blood  passes  sucoessively 
into  the  aorta,  the  arteries,  the  systemic  capil- 
laries, the  veins,  the  right  auricle,  and  the 
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right  ventricle,  by  which  it  is  forced  into  the 
pulmonary  arteries.  It  then  passes  into  the 
pulmonary  capillaries,  where  it  is  aErat«d, 
and  then  into  the  pulmonary  veins,  which 
empty  into  the  left  auricle;  this  forces  the 
blood  into  the  left  ventricle,  from  which  it 
Ret  out.  It  must  be  understood  that  the 
blood  which  thus  returns  to  the  heart  is  not 
identical  in  material  with  that  which  was 
thrown  by  it  into  the  arteries;  it  i«  bkiod 
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of  the  same  character  and  oonatitution,  but 
it  is  almost  entirely  a  new  material.  It  has 
passed  through  two  capillarr  systems,  and 
from  the  systemic  has  receivea  a  larse  supply 
of  flidds  which  are  the  resulte  of  the  trans- 
formations produced  by  the  various  processes 
of  nutrition.    See  Blood. 

Although  it  had  been  partially  recognized 
lonff  before,  the  circulation  of  the  blood  was 
first  demonstrated  by  William  Harvey,  1616, 
taught  in  lectures,  1619,  and. published,  1628. 
His  observations  were  so  accurate,  and  his  rea- 
soning so  good,  that  his  theory  of  the  circula- 
tion IS  now  adopted  with  little  change. 

Circumcision  (ste-kfim-slzh'tn),  ancient  East- 
ern practice,  consisting  in  cutting  off  the  pre- 
puce in  males  and  the  mtemal  labia  in  females. 
Among  the  Jews  it  is  a  strictly  religious  rite, 
confined  to  males,  and  is  performed  the  eighth 
day  after  birth.  Anciently  it  was  obliffatory 
also  on  proselytes  and  all  slaves  of  Jewish 
masters.  Female  circumcision  (removal  of 
the  clitoris)  is  practiced  in  the  Mohammedan 
world. 

Cixcumpolar  Start,  stars  which  revolve  with- 
in the  circle  of  perpetual  apparition,  and  ap- 
pear to  move  around  the  pole,  and  complete 
their  diurnal  circles  without  setting.  The 
number  of  sters  so  circumstanced  increases 
with  the  latitude  of  the  place,  or,  in  other 
words,  with  the  elevation  of  the  pole  above  the 
horizon  of  the  observer. 

CircumvaHa'tioOy  an  intrenchment  or  series 
of  defensive  works  erected  by  a  besieging  army, 
facinff  outward  from  the  place  invested  or  be- 
sieged, is  called  a  line  of  circumvallation ; 
consiste  of  a  line  of  field  works,  sometimes 
connected  by  a  parapet  or  a  rampart;  designed 
to  defend  the  oesieging  army  against  an  at- 
tack from  a  hostile  army  operating  in  the 
rear. 

Circiu  (sir'ktka),  in  Roman  archaeoloffy,  an 
open  space  for  the  displav  of  physical  con- 
teste  and  sporte,  especially  chariot  racing. 
Under  the  empire  the  circuses  of  Rome  were 
adorned  in  the  richest  manner  with  architec- 
tural screens  and  arcades,  sculpture,  flagsteffs, 
and  trophies,  and  abundant  use  of  colors  and 
gold.  The  Circus  Maximus  remained  the  larg- 
est, but  that  of  Caligula  and  Nero,  which  sto^ 
on  the  Vatican  Hill  where  is  now  the  sacristy 
of  St.  Peter,  that  of  Hadrian,  the  Circus  Fla- 
minius,  and  others,  were  perhaps  as  rich  in 
their  architecture  and  appointments  as  the 
first  named.  The  circus  of  Maxentius,  situated 
outside  the  walls  of  Rome  on  the  SE.,  still 
remains  partly  erect,  but  all  those  within  the 
walls  have  entirely  disappeared. 

Cirripedia  (slr-ri-pS'dl-ft).    See  Barnacle. 

Cir'nis.    See  Clouds. 

Cis,  Latin  preposition  meaning  "on  this 
side '' ;  prefixed  to  rivers  or  mountains  to  form 
adjectives;  as  Cisalpine  (on  this  side  of  the 
Alps);  Cispadane  (on  this  side  of  the  Po). 
These  terms  are  useid  with  reference  to  Rome. 

Cisal'pine  Republic^  Itelian  state,  founded 
by  Napoleon,  1707;  and  recognized  by  Austria 


in  the  Treaty  of  Campo  Formio;  included  Lom- 
bardv,  the  Venetian  territory  W.  of  the  Adige, 
the  legations  of  Bologna,  Ferrara  and  Romag- 
na,  the  Duchy  of  Modena,  Mantua,  Rovigo, 
ete.;  area,  over  16,000  sq.  m.;  pop.  3,500,0(X); 
taken  by  the  Allies,  1799,  but  regained  by 
Bonaparte,  1800.  It  received  the  name  of 
Italian  Republic,  January,  1802,  and  chose 
Bonaparte  as  president;  March,  1805,  became 
the  Kingdom  of  Itely,  with  Napoleon  as  king 
and  Eugene  Beauhamais  as  viceroy;  it  con- 
tinued as  such  till  1814,  when  ite  territories 
were  divided. 

Cisleithania  (sl8-lI-thft'ne-&).    See  Austua- 

HUNGABT. 

Cisterdaiis  (sls-t^sh&nz),  or  Ber'nardines, 
order  of  Benedictine  monks  and  nims,  founded, 
1098.  Through  the  infiuence  chiefiy  of  St. 
Bernard  of  Cfidrvaux,  who  became  a  monk  of 
Citeaux,  1113,  the  order  in  about  a  century 
had  more  than  1800  abbeys.  As  long  as  St. 
Bernard  lived  the  order  occupied  a  conspicu- 
ous place  in  the  world,  but  by  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century  it  had  passed  ite  cul- 
mination, and  ite  historical  mission  was  in- 
herited by  the  Dominicans  and  the  Francis- 
cans. Before  the  Reformation  many  of  ite 
convente  had  ceased  to  exist;  by  1872  only 
a  few  convente  existed,  chiefly  in  France  and 
Austria. 

Cita'tiOBy  in  law:  (1)  A  summons  issued  by 
a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  directing  a 
person  to  appear  before  it.  The  service  of  the 
citetion  ^ves  the  court  jurisdiction  over  the 
parties  cited  or  summoned.  This  citetion  is 
chiefiy  used  in  England  in  the  ecclesiastical 
courte,  and  in  the  U.  S.  in  surrogate  or  pro- 
bate courts,  whose  jurisdiction  corresponds  hi 
part  to  that  formerly  exercised  by  the  English 
ecclesiastical  courte,  and  in  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
0>urt  in  practice  on  write  of  error.  (2)  A  ref- 
erence to  preoedente  or  authorities  in  support 
of  a  proposition  of  law. 

Cifies  of  Refuge,  six  of  the  forty-eight  Le- 
vitical  cities  to  which  the  involuntery  homicide 
might  fiee,  and  live  safe  from  the  avenger  of 
bl<^  till  the  death  of  the  high  priest  rdeased 
him  from  this  quasicaptivity  (Num.  xxxv,  6, 
13,  34;  Deut.  xix,  1,  10;  Josh.  xx).  There 
were  three  on  each  side  of  Jordan,  as  nearly 
as  possible  opposite  each  other.  On  the  £. 
side:  (1)  Bezer,  not  yet  identified;  (2)  Ra- 
moth-Gilead,  probably  Remiun;  (3)  Golan, 
now  Jaulan.  On  the  W.  side;  (1)  Kedesh, 
now  Kedes;  (2)  Shechem,  now  Nabulus;  (3) 
Hebron.  The  road  to  them  was  plainly  marked 
and  kept  open.  There  is  no  biblical  instenoe 
of  their  use. 

Cit'isen,  in  modem  law,  a  person  who  owes 
an  indefeasible  allegiance  to  a  stete  or  nation, 
and  who  is  entitled  to  certain  righte  and  privi- 
leges which  appertein  to  freemen.  This  view 
prevailed  as  early  as  the  time  of  Bodin  ( 1576 
A.D. ) ,  who  defines  a  citizen  to  be  "  a  free  sub- 
ject holding  of  the  sovereignty  of  another 
man."  Citizenship,  in  this  sense,  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  elective  franchise  or  the 
holding  of  offices  of  government.  Children,  the 
insane,  and  the  nonvoting  classes  in  genoul 
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are  citizens.  The  leading  mode  of  acquiring 
citizenship  is  by  hirth  in  the  country  or  under 
a  state  of  allegiance.  Birth  in  the  country 
confers  citizenship  without  reference  to  the 
citizenship  of  the  parent,  who  at  the  moment 
of  birth  owes  at  least  a  local  alliance,  and, 
though  an  alien,  is  temporarily  a  subject,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  foreign  ambassadors  and 
ministers.  An  alien  may  be  made  a  citizen 
by  the  act  of  a  state  or  a  nation  cooperating 
with  his  own  act.  Sometimes  this  citizenship 
is  complimentary  or  honorary;  usually  it  is 
attended  with  -true,  or  intended,  renunciation 
of  foreign  citizenship.  See  Alibn;  Natural- 
ization. 

Cit'ron,  fruit  of  Citrus  mediccLf  a  small  tree 
of  the  orange  tribe,  and  now  held  by  most 
botanists  to  belong  to  the  same  natural  spe- 
cies as  the  lemon  and  the  sour  lime.  The 
fruit  is  like  an  exaggerated  lemon  and  some- 
times weighs  several  pounds.  The  rind  is  very 
aromatic,  and  is  used  for  the  making  of  con- 
serves. The  mildly  acid  juice  is  employed  in 
the  flavoring  of  liquors.  The  name  citron  is 
alao  used  ror  a  variety  of  watermelon,  the 
rind  of  which  is  used,  like  that  of  the  true 
citron,  for  preserves.  This  watermelon  is  char- 
acterized by  a  medium  sized,  very  hard,  ined- 
ible fruit,  which  has  a  small  and  firm  white 
core.     The  fruit  thrives  throughout  the  U.  S. 

Gitroaena,  Oil  of.    See  Obabs  Oil. 

Cit'nta,  a  genus  of  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs 
of  the  family  Ruiaoew,  natives  of  tropical  In- 
dia, but  long  cultivated  in  all  warm  climates. 
Hie  orange,  O.  aurantium,  the  lemon,  O.  limo- 
num,  lime,  C.  Umeiia,  shaddock  or  grapefruit, 
C.  decumana,  kumquat,  O.  japonioa,  and  the 
Seville  or  bitter  orange,  C,  vulgaris,  are  the 
commonly  recognized  species.  All  species 
abound  in  a  volatile  oil,  which  is  used  in 
and  the  manufacture  of  perfumery. 


Cit'yy  a  large  town,  especially  one  incorpo- 
rated with  special  privileges.  In  the  thir- 
teenth century  the  word  was  applied  in  Eng- 
land to  important  boroughs,  such  as  London 
and  Leeds.  Under  the  Norman  kings  the  epis- 
copal sees  be^an  to  be  removed  to  the  chief 
borouffh  or  *'  city  "  of  the  diocese,  as  in  France, 
and  the  term  citv  came  to  be  used  specifically 
to  designate  a  borough  which  was  the  seat 
of  an  episcopal  see.  In  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII  the  boroughs  in  which  new  bishoprics 
were  established  were  created  "cities."  This 
title  has  been  generally  conferred  on  nearly 
all  places  to  which  new  bishoprics  have  been 
assigned  in  the  nineteenth  centuiy ;  but  a  num- 
ber of  boroughs  which  are  not  episcopal  sees 
have  had  it  conferred  upon  them  oy  royal  au- 
thority. In  Canada  a  city  is  a  municipality 
of  the  highest  class,  and  is  separated  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  county  council.  In  the 
U.  S.  the  term  is  specifically  applied  to  mu- 
nicipalities which  are  goyemed  oy  a  mayor 
and  board  of  aldermen,  or  other  similar  body, 
and  in  which  there  is  no  general  deliberative 
assembly  of  the  citizens,  or  "  town  council." 

City  Poiaty  port  of  entry  of  Prince  George 
Co.,  Va.;  on  tne  James  River,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Appomattox,  10  m.  £N£.  of  Petersburg. 


This  point,  being  a  good  landing,  was  seized 
by  the  troops  under  Gen.  Butler  in  his  move- 
ment up  the  James,  May,  1864,  and  in  June 
became  the  headquarters  of  Grant  after  his 
passage  of  this  river;  during  his  later  opera- 
tions against  Petersburg  and  Richmond  was 
the  depot  of  supplies  for  his  army. 

Cindad  Boliyar  (th«-0-dAd'  bevl-S-vftr'),  for- 
merly Angostura;  a  town  of  Venezuela;  larg- 
est in  the  state  of  Bolivar;  on  the  right  bamc 
of  the  Orinoco;  240  m.  from  its  mouth.  It 
is  situated  near  a  pass  or  narrows  of  the 
river,  hence  the  last  name.  It  can  be  reached 
by  vessels  of  300  tons,  and  considerable  trade 
is  carried  on  here,  chiefly  in  cocoa,  sugar,  cot- 
ton, jerked  meat,  hides,  and  a  medicinal  bark 
called  angosiura.    Pop.  (1894)   11,686. 

andad  Real  (— rft-al'),  town  of  Spain;  capi- 
tal of  nrovince  of  same  name;  on  It  plain  5  m. 
S.  of  the  Guadiana;  has  several  flne  churches, 
monasteries,  large  .hospital  founded  by  Cardi- 
nal Lorenzand;  manufactures  of  liben  and 
coarse  woolen  fabrics,  and  an  annual  mule 
fair.  This  town  was  the  headquarters  of  the 
HermandAd,  or  Holy  Brotherhood,  founded, 
1240,  for  the  suppression  of  robbery.  Pop. 
(1900)  15,327. 

Cindad  Rodrigo  (-Hr5d-r6'g0),  fortified  town 
of  Spain;  on  the  river  Af^eda;  90  m.  SW.  of 
Salamanca ;  has  a  Gothic  cath^ral  founded 
in  the  twelfth  century,  and  a  citadel.  During 
the  Peninsular  War  it  was  important  as  a  key 
of  Spain  on  the  W.;  was  invested  and  taken 
by  Massena,  July,  1810.  The  army  of  Welling- 
ton assaulted  and  took  it  with  150  guns,  Janu- 
ary, 1812,  for  which  achievement  the  Spanish 
Govt,  gave  him  the  title  of  Duke  of  Ciudad 
Rodrigo.    Pop.  (1900)  8,007. 

Civet  (siv'et),  a  pale  yellow  or  brownish 
substance,  of  a  strong,  offensive  odor,  used  in 
perfumery,  because  when  mixed  in  small  pro- 
portions with  other  perfumes  it  improves  them 
greatly;  is  secreted  by  the  anal  glands  of  a 
carnivorous  animal  called  the  civet  or  civet 
cat,  which  ranks  between  the  weasels  and  the 
foxes;  comes  mostly  from  N.  Africa  and  S. 
Asia. 

Giv'fl  Death,  the  cessation  or  loss  of  one's 
civil  rights  and  qapacities  so  that  he  becomes,, 
as  it  were,  dead  in  law  while  the  physical  life 
remains;  or  the  state  of  a  person  who  is 
separated  from  civil  society  and  has  lost  his 
civil  riffhts.  In  some  of  the  U.  S.,  as  in  New 
York,  the  sentence  of  a  criminal  to  imprison- 
ment for  life  causes  civil  death  and  nullifies 
an  existing  marriage. 

Civil  Law.    See  Law. 

Civil  Serv'ice  and  Civil  Serv'ice  Reform'.  In 
its  comprehensive  sense,  the  civil  service  of  a 
nation,  state,  or  city  embraces  the  whole  body 
of  officers  who  manage  the  civil  a^airs  of  its 
ffovemment.  Men  placed  in  such  office  are  apt 
to  feel  it  a  duty,  and  a  matter  of  safety,  to 
work  for  their  benefactors.  From  such  a  view 
of  the  matter  the  step  was  but  a  short  one  to 
the  practice  of  collecting  political  assessments 
upon  salaries.  This  system  has  long  been 
known   as   the   "spoils  system."     But  little 
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developed  before  Jackaon's  time,  that  system 
first  found  a  distinguished  apologist  in  Sen- 
ator Marcy,  of  New  York,  who,  in  a  speech 
in  the  Senate  in  1832,  said,  especially  of  New 
York  politicians,  *'  They  see  nothing  wrong  in 
the  rule  that  to  the  victor  belong  the  epoile 
of  the  enemy,"  In  that  state  a  spoils  system 
began  to  appear  early  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Thence  it  spread  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment during  Jackson's  administration.  During 
the  first  forty  years  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment in  the  U.  S.  the  general  feeling  was  that 
to  remove  from  office,  except  for  cause,  was  a 
tyrannic  outrage. 

Between  1872  and  1874  Pres.  Grant  enforced 
a  system  of  competitive  examinations  in  the 
departments  at  Washin^n,  and  he  appointed 
a  civil-service  commission  to  take  charge  of 
them.  But  Congress  in  1874  and  1875  re- 
fused all  appropriations.  Competitive  exami- 
nations, as  a  consequence,  were  suspended, 
and  the  old  pass  examinations  were  renewed; 
Congressional  patronage  again  flourished.  Com- 
petitive examinations  were,  however,  estab- 
lished by  Pres.  Hayes  at  the  post  office  and 
the  customhouse  at  New  York  City,  and  they 
were  continued  there  by  Pres.  Gkirfield  and 
Arthur.  Under  the  Act  of  January  16,  1883, 
Pres.  Arthur  appointed  a  civil-service  com- 
mission and  approved  a  series  of  civil-service 
rules.  Since  July  16,  1883,  these  rules  have 
been  enforced,  and  all  places  in  that  part  of 
the  civil  service  to  which  the  act  and  the  rules 
extend  have  been  filled  by  competitive  exami- 
nation. 

The  first  step  toward  civil-service  reform  in 
Great  Britain  was  the  introduction,  in  1855, 
of  the  "  pass  examinations,"  followed  by  the 
competitive  examinations.  In  1870  these  ex- 
aminations were  made  general  for  home  as 
well  as  foreign  offices. 

Civilisa'tioiiy  in  popular  use,  a  word  with 
twofold  meaning;  sometimes  employed  to  de- 
scribe a  process  and  sometimes  a  condition.  As 
a  process,  the  act  of  elevating  or  developing 
from  a  savaae  or  semibarbarous  state  to  a 
state  of  intelligence,  order,  and  refinement. 
As  a  condition;  the  state  of  a  people  with 
whom  intelligence  is  cultivated,  manners  are 
refined,  industries  are  active,  and  arts  are 
prosperous.  In  the  first  sense  it  aims  at,  and 
m  tne  second  it  consists  of,  a  highly  and 
harmoniously  developed  condition  of  the  indi- 
vidual man  and  of  a  state  of  society  that  is 
conducive  to  the  most  favorable  relations  of 
the  individual  man  with  his  fellowman. 

Civ'il  War  in  Amer'ica,  a  struggle  which 
lasted  for  four  years  (1861-65)  between  the 
N.  and  S.  states  of  the  Union.  Its  principal 
cause  waa  the  continuance  of  the  institution 
of  slavery  by  the  S.  states  long  after  it  had 
been  abolished  in  the  North.  The  difference 
in  economic  conditions  in  the  two  sections  of 
the  country  led  to  political  differences  and  the 
South  came  to  stand  for  the  principle  of  state's 
rights.  The  presidential  election  of  1860  turned 
to  a  great  extent  upon  the  slavery  and  state's 
rights  questiona,  and  when  Abraham  Lincoln, 
the  Republican  candidate,  was  elected  the  slave- 
holdmg  states  considered  themselves  defeated. 


and  8.  Carolina,  Mississippi,  Florida,  Ala- 
bama, Georgia,  Louisiana,  and  Texas  formally 
seceded  from  the  Union.  These  states  formed 
themselves  into  a  S.  Confederation  (February 

4,  1861),  with  Jefferson  Davis  as  president, 
and  they  were  subsequently  joined,  after  hos- 
tilities had  begun,  by  Virginia,  N.  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  and  Arkansas.  The  customhouses, 
arsenals,  and  U.  S.  buildings  generally  were 
seized  and  occupied  by  the  Confederates  in 
their  own  states,  and  every  preparation  made 
to  organize  a  separate  government.  War  was 
ineviGible,  and  the  first  blow  was  struck  on 
April  12,  1861,  the  Confederates  proceeding  to 
bombard  Fort  Sumter,  which  was  forced  to  sur- 
render. President  Lincoln  then  called  out  by 
proclamation  75,000  volunteers,  and  the  first 
battle  on  a  large  scale  took  place  at  Bull  Run, 

5.  of  Washin^^n,  where  the  Federal  forces 
were  completely  defeated.  During  the  remain- 
der of  1861  frequent  coUisionik  took  place,  al- 
most always  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  North. 
In  the  spring  of  1862  Gen.  Grant,  for  the 
Federals,  captured  Fort  Donelson,  on  the 
Cumberland  River,  and  along  with  Gen.  Sher- 
man obtained  a  victory  over  the  Confederates 
at  Pittsburg  Landing,  in  Tennessee.  In  April 
the  Federal  fieet,  under  Admiral  Farragut,  ran 
past  the  forts  at  the  entrance  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  seized  New  Orleans,  which  was  occu- 
pied by  the  supporting  land  forces.  An  at- 
tempt was  then  made  by  Gen.  McClellan  to 
invest  Richmond,  the  capital  of  the  Conf^er- 
acy,  but  this  was  prevented  by  the  Confederate 
generals  Lee  and  "Stonewall"  Jackson,  who 
drove  back  the  Federals  on  the  James  River, 
where  they  established  themselves.  Qen.  Lee 
then  assumed  the  offensive  and  moved  with  his 
whole  army  upon  Washiijgton,  but  he  was  in- 
tercepted on  the  banks  of  the  Antietam  by  Mc- 
Clellan, and,  after  an  obstinate  fight,  compelled 
to  recross  the  Potomac.  Soon  afterwards  Mc- 
Clellan was  superseded  by  Burnside,  and  in  De- 
cember another  advance  to  Richmond  was  com- 
menced. This  Gen.  Lee  had  anticipated,  and 
intrenched  himself  behind  the  town  of  Freder- 
icksburg, a  position  from  which  the  Federals 
vainly  endeavored  to  dislodge  him.  Thus  the 
year  1862  closed  with  no  great  gain  on  either 
side.  In  the  following  April  Gen.  Hooker,  su- 
perseding Burnside  in  the  command  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  commenced  another 
movement  toward  Richmond,  but  was  defeated 
by  "Stonewall"  Jaduon  at  Chancellorsville, 
where,  by  mischance,  the  latter  was  killed  in 
the  darkness  by  his  own  men.  Following  up 
this  gain  Gen.  Lee  transferred  his  army  to  the 
Valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  entered  Maryland, 
and  crossed  into  Pennsylvania.  At  Gettysburg 
he  was  obliged  to  turn  upon  the  pursuing  Fed- 
eral forces  under  Meade,  and  after  three  days' 
desperate  fighting  and  the  loss  of  15,0()0  men, 
Lee  was  forced  to  retreat  into  Virginia.  On 
the  Mississippi  the  fortune  was  also  in  favor 
of  the  Federals.  Aided  by  the  fieet,  which  had 
dashed  past  Port  Hudson  and  seized  Natchez, 
Gen.  Grant  had  assumed  the  offensive  and  cap- 
tured Vicksburg,  while  at  the  end  of  this  year 
(1863)  he  infiicted  a  severe  defeat  upon  Bragg 
at  Chattanooga.  In  1864  Gen.  Grant,  as  the 
result  of  his  successes,  was  appointed  Federal 
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commander  in  chief,  and  at  once  set  himself  to 
reorganize  the  Federal  forces.  He  took  oom- 
mand  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  himself, 
with  which  he  proposed  to  meet  Lee,  while  he 
dispatched  Sherman  to  operate  against  J.  E. 
Johnston.  In  May  Grant  moved  his  main  force 
across  the  Rapidan  and  immediately  attacked 
Lee  in  the  Wilderness,  where  severe  fighting 
lasted  for  six  consecutive  days.  Unable  to  rout 
the  Confederates,  Grant  endeavored  by  a  flank 
movement  to  cut  them  off  from  Richmond,  but 
Lee  anticipated  the  attempt  and  foiled  it.  Thus 
baffled.  Grant  by  a  circuit  crossed  the  James 
River,  joined  Butler,  and  attacked  Petersburg, 
but  was  repelled,  and  obliged  to  begin  a  regu- 
lar siege  during  the  winter.  Meantime  Sher- 
man, with  a  large  Federal  force,  had  defeated 
Hood  (who  superseded  Johnston  as  commander 
in  Georgia),  had  occupied  Atlanta,  crossed  the 
country  by  forced  marches, .  seized  Savannah, 
and  by  Februaiy,  1865,  was  able  to  occupy 
Charleston  and  Wilmington.  During  this 
brilliant  movement  the  forces  under  Lee  and 
Grant  had  faced  each  other  in  the  lines  round 
Richmond,  and  after  a  three  days'  conflict  the 
city  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  N.  armies. 
Lee  retreated  K.  of  the  Appomattox,  but  was 
closely  followed  by  Grant,  who  captured  the 
general  and  his  whole  army.  The  remaining 
Confederate  armies  in  the  field  soon  afterwards 
surrendered,  and  the  four  years'  war  ended  in 
favor  of  the  Federal  Grovemment.  In  the 
course  of  the  war  the  abolition  of  slavery  had 
heea  proclaimed  by  Pres.  Lincoln. 

CiviU  Vecchia  (ch«'v6-t&  v«k'ke-a),  ancient 
Centum  CelUe  and  Trajani  Partus,  fortified 
seaport  of  Italy;  36  m.  WNW.  of  Rome;  is 
inclosed  by  walls  and  well  built;  has  a  large 
church,  arsenal,  theater,  lighthouse,  and  a  cas- 
tle founded  in  the  reign  of  Julius  II.  The 
harbor  was  constructed  by  Trajan,  and  is 
formed  by  two  large  moles,  and  a  breakwater; 
was  destroyed  by  the  Saracens,  812,  and  re- 
built under  Pope  Leo  IV  on  the  return  of  its 
former  inhabitants. 

CUiborne  (kl&'bOm),  or  CUy^otnt,  William^ 
abt.  1589-1676;  American  colonial  politician, 
*'  the  diampion  of  Virffinia  and  the  evil  genius 
of  Maryland";  b.  Westmoreland,  England; 
appointed  by  Charles  I  his  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  dominion  of  Virginia,  1626,  and  treas- 
urer for  life,  1642;  discovered,  purchased,  and 
planted  Kent  Island,  1631;  island  claimed  by 
Maryland  as  part  of  its  territory,  1634;  long 
disputes  and  bloodshed  followed;  on  execution 
of  Charles  I,  headed  commission  to  reduce  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland  for  proclaiming  Charles 
II;  established  a  Roimdhead  government  with 
himself  as  Secretary  of  State,  1652,  but  Crom- 
well did  not  sustain  him  and  restored  the  Cal- 
vert government. 

ClaixrauK  (kl2r-v6'),  village  in  department 
of  Aube,  France;  10  m.  above  Bar-sur-Aube ; 
on  the  Aube  River;  noteworthy  as  the  site  of 
the  Cistercian  abbey  of  Clara  Vallis,  founded, 
1115,  by  St.  Bernard,  who  was  its  abbot  till 
his  death,  1153,  and  who  threw  such  a  glory 
over  the  place  that,  1143,  the  kingdom  of 
Portqgal  extravagantly  declared  itself  a  fief 


of  the  abbey  of  Clairvaux;  afterwards  famous 
for  the  architectural  merits  of  its  church. 

Clainroy'ance.    See  Hypnotism. 

Clam,  a  name  applied  to  many  bivalve  mol- 
lusks  of  different  genera.  The  common  clam 
of  the  New  England  coast  is  Mya  arenariOf 
ranging  from  S.  Carolina  to  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
In  the  U.  S.  it  is  of  considerable  importance 
as  an  article  of  food,  and  is  extensively  used 
for  bait.  The  Little  Neck  clam  of  New  York 
is  Venus  mercenaria,  known  in  New  England 
as  the  quahaug  or  hard  clam.  The  great  clam 
of  the  NW.  coast  of  America,  Lutraria  maao- 
ima,  is  a  staple  article  of  food  for  the  coast 
tribes  of  Indians.  Glycimeris  generosa,  the 
giant  clam  of  the  U.  S.  Pacific  coast,  attains  a 
weight  of  5  or  6  lbs.,  and  lives  in  moderately 
deep  water.  The  term  giant  clam  is  also  ap- 
plied to  Tridacna  ffigas,  the  largest  of  bivalves, 
whose  shells  attain  a  weight  of  250  lbs.  each, 
and  are  sometimes  used  in  Roman  Catholic 
churches  to  contain  the  holy  water.  The  vari- 
ous species  of  fresh-water  mussels,  or  Unios, 
are  popularly  termed  fresh- water  clams  in  the 
U.  8. 

Clan,  body  of  kindred  larger  than  a  house- 
hold and  smaller  than  a  tribe,  and  recogniz- 
ing relationship  in  only  one  line  of  descent — 
%,€.,  either  through  the  mother  or  through  the 
father,  but  never  through  both.  In  English 
usage  the  word  specifically  means  the  kinship 
organization  of  the  Scottish  Highlanders.  Cor- 
responding terms  in  other  languages  are  the 
Roman  gens,  the  Greek  7/yox,  the  Arabic  hayy, 
the  Irish  sept,  and  the  N.  American  Indian 
otem  {totem).  In  ethnology  it  has  become 
necessary  to  have  a  general  name  for  the  or- 
ganization wherever  foimd,  and  **  clan "  has 
been  adopted.  The  earliest  typ^  of  the  clan 
is  the  totem-kin,  the  best  examples  of  which 
are  foimd  amon^  the  N.  American  Indians. 
The  group  of  kindred  takes  its.  name  from 
some  actual  object — as  the  hawk,  turtle,  or 
bear — from  whicn  the  group  is  descended.  Re- 
lationship is  metronymic,  i.e.,  is  traced  only 
through  mothers.  A  later  form  is  patronymic, 
«.e.,  relationship  is  traced  onl^  through  fathers. 
A  clan  is  essentially  a  juristic  organization. 
Its  members  are  under  obligation  to  avenge  one 
another's  injuries.  They  have  common  rights 
and  duties,  among  which  marital  rights  and 
obligations  are  of  the  first  importance.  A  man 
may  not  marry  his  clanswoman.  Therefore  no 
clan  is  self-perpetuating,  and  a  tribe  accord- 
ingly comprises  two  or  more  clans  whose  mem- 
bers intermarry.    See  Teibb. 

Clare,  or  Clar'a,  Saint,  1193-1253;  founder  of 
the  Nuns  of  St.  Clare,  the  first  order  of  Fran- 
ciscan nuns;  b.  Assisi,  Italy;  organized  the 
order,  1212,  which  received  a  rule  of  strictest 
character  from  Cardinal  Hugolin,  1220,  a  re- 
laxed one  from  St.  Francis,  1224,  and  a  much 
milder  one  from   Urban   IV,   1263.     The  Ca- 

f>uchin  reformation  in  the  Franciscan  order 
ed  many  of  the  sisters,  under  the  guidance 
of  Peter  of  Alcantara,  to  establish  the  Poor 
Clares  of  the  Strictest  Observance,  who  vow 
perpetual  silence.     The  order  is  known  also 
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as  The  Poor  Clares,  and  their  convents  are  for 
the  most  part  occupied  in  the  contemplative 
life. 

CUr'endon,  Constitn'tions  of,  laws  made  by  a 
general    council    of    the    English    barons    and 

E relates  at  Clarendon,  Wiltshire,  1104,  where- 
y  King  Henry  II  checked  the  power  of  the 
Church,  and  narrowed  the  exemption  which 
the  clergy  had  claimed  from  secular  jurisdic* 
tion.  These  ordinances,  sixteen  in  number, 
defined  the  limits  of  the  patronage  and  juris- 
diction of  the  pope,  and  provided  that  the 
crown  should  be  entitled  to  the  election  to 
vacant  dignities  in  the  Church.  The  most 
characteristic  of  all  the  stipulations — ^which 
most  pointedly  indicated  the  dawning  new 
idea  of  the  relation  between  State  and  Church 
— was  that  concerning  the  exemption  of  the 
clergy  from  the  secular  jurisdiction.  It  was 
agr^  that  in  criminal  cases  the  clergy  should 
be  amenable  to  the  common  courts,  as  ecclesias- 
tical tribunals  could  not  inflict  death,  so 
crime  among  the  clergy  increased  and  was 
unpunished.  The  constitutionk  were  unani- 
mously adopted,  and  reluctantly  signed  by  the 
primate  Becket,  but  rejected  by  Pope  Alex- 
ander III,  not  because  they  sought  to  punish 
guilty  clerics,  but  for  their  infringement  on 
the  rights  of  the  Church  in  the  collation  of 
benefices.  Most  of  their  provisions,  however, 
remained  in  force. 

Clarendon,  Sdward  Hyde  (First  Earl  of), 
1608-74;  English  statesman;  b.  Dinton,  Wilt- 
shire; studied  law;  entered  Parliament,  1640; 
followed  the  court  when  civil  war  broke  out, 
1642 ;  Chancellor  of  the  Excheauer,  1643 ;  chief 
adviser  of  Charles  I  during  tne  war;  accom- 
panied the  Prince  of  Wales  in  exile;  Lord 
Chancellor  of  England,  1660-67;  then  im- 
peached and  banished  by  Parliament;  die^l  in 
Kouen,  France;  chief  writings:  ^  History  of  the 
Rebellion  in  Exu^land,"  1707;  "History  of  the 
Civil  War  in  Ireland,"  1721;  and  an  auto- 
biography, 1759.  His  works  have  the  merit 
of  a  stately  style,  but  are  prejudiced  and  un- 
reliable as  history. 

Clarendon,  Geoxs^  William  Frederick  (Fourth 
Earl  of),  1800-70;  English  statesman;  b.  Lon- 
don (Villiers  family);  minister  to  8pain, 
1833-^9,  where  he  upheld  Espartero's  policy  of 
constitutional  government;  Lord  Privy  Seal, 
1840-41 ;  as  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland^  1847- 
52,  showed  moderation,  tact,  and  energy;  Sec- 
retary of  Foreign  Affairs,  1853-58;  covering 
the  period  of  the  French  Alliance  and  the 
Crimean  War;  again  Foreign  Secretary,  1865- 
66  and  1868-70;  concluded  with  Reverdy 
Johnson  a  treaty  concerning  the  ''Alabama 
Claims,"  1869,  which  was  rejected  by  the  U.  S. 
Senate. 

Claretie  (kia-retfiO^  J^^tB  Amand  Arslne, 
1840-  ;  French  author;  b.  Limoges;  ad- 
ministrator of  the  Com^die  Francai^,  1885; 
French  Academy,  1888;  his  novels  include. 
"Pierrille,"  "Mile.  Cachemire,"  "The  Assas- 
sin," "The  Million,"  "Monsieur  the  Minis- 
ter," "  The  American  Woman  " ;  historical 
works,  "The  Revolution  of  1870-71,"  "Paris 
Besieged,"    "Five    Years   After:    Alsace   and 
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Lorraine  Since  Annexation " ;  dramatic  com- 
positions related  chiefly  to  the  great  revolu- 
tion; also  contributed  many  biographies  to 
the  series  "  C4l4brit^  Contemporaines." 

Clarinet  (kl&r'I-net),  or  Clarionet',  a  musical 
instrument,  said  to  have  been  invented  by 
Johann  Denner,  of  Nuremberg,  in  1690.  It 
consists  of  a  cylindrical  tube,  terminating  in 
a  bell,  with  holes  in  the  side,  half  capable 
of  being  closed  by  the  fingers  and  half  by 
keys.  The  mouthpiece,  which  is  provided  with 
a  single  reed,  is  a  conical  stopper  flattened 
on  one  side  to  form  a  table  for  the  reed. 
The  sounds  of  the  instrument  depend  upon 
the  vibration  of  the  reed  a^inst  the  table. 
The  fundamental  scale  consists  of  nineteen 
semitones,  of  which  eighteen  are  produced  by 
removing  the  fingers  from  the  holes  and  lift- 
ing the  keys,  the  lowest  note  being  emitt^ 
through  the  bell.  It  cannot  be  play^  in  more 
than  one  key. 

Clark,  Abraham,  1726-94;  signer  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence;  b.  Elizabeth,  N.  J.; 
member  of  the  New  Jersey  Committee  of  Public 
Safety;  delegate  to  the  (Continental  Congress 
of  1776;  reelected  six  times  to  the  Continental 
and  twice  to  the  C!onstitutional  congresses; 
member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1787. 

Clark,  Alvan,  1804-87;  American  lens 
maker;  b.  Ashfield,  Mass.;  when  over  forty 
years  old  his  son  George  made  a  small  re- 
flecting telescope  in  which  he  became  inter- 
ested, and  soon  after  gave  up  his  art  studio 
and  engaged  in  makJT^  astronomioEd  instru- 
ments with  his  sons  at  Cambridge;  the  first 
American  who  successfully  made  large  achro- 
matic lenses.  In  this  department  and  in  as- 
tronomical observation  he  won  great  fame. 
He  invented  a  double  eyepiece  for  measuring 
small  arcs. 

Clark,  AlvaA  Graham,  1832-97;  American 
astronomer;  son  of  Alvan;  b.  Fall  River, 
Mass.;  partner  with  his  father;  received  a 
Russian  medal  for  the  30-in.  refractor  in  the 
St.  Petersburg  Observatory;  went  with  the 
solar  eclipse  expeditions  of  1870,  to  Spain, 
and  of  1878,  to  Wyoming;  resolved  difficult 
double  stars,  receiving  from  the  French  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  the  Lalande  gold  medal,  1862, 

for  resolving  the  companion  star  of  Sirius. 

• 

Clark,  Geoxse  Rogers,  1752-1818;  American 
frontiersman;  b.  near  Monticello,  Va.;  set- 
tled in  Kentucky,  1775;  procured  the  organ- 
ization of  Kentucky  as  a  county  of  Virginia, 
1776;  appointed  major  of  militia;  captured 
Kaskaskia, '111.,  from  the  French,  1778;  com- 
pelled the  capitulation  of  Vinoennes,  Ind., 
1779;  invaded  the  country  of  the  Shawnees 
and  burned  their  villages;  ambuscaded  a  de- 
tachment of  Benedict  Arnold's  army  in  Vir- 
S'nia,  1781;  defended  the  settlements  around 
>uisville,  Ky.,  from  Brant  and  his  allies, 
1782;  was  influential  in  preserving  the  coun- 
try N.  of  the  Ohio  River  to  the  U.  S.  in  the 
peace  of  1783. 

Clark,  WilUam,  1770-1838;  American  miU- 
taiy   commander  and  explorer;    b.   Virginia; 
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brother  of  George  Rogers  Clark;  removed  to 
8t  Louis,  1804;  commander  of  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  expedition  (q.v,)  to  Ore^n,  1804; 
brigadier  general  in  Upper  Louisiana;  Gov- 
ernor of  Ifissouri,  1813-21;  superintendent  of 
Indian  affairs  at  St.  Louis,  1822^8. 

Clarke^  llary  Cowdeo,  1800-08;  English  au- 
thor; daughter  of  Vincent  Novello,  com- 
poser; b.  London;  was  married,  1828,  to 
Charles  Cowden  Clarke,  author;  best-known 
works,  '*The  Complete  Concordance  of  Shakes- 
peare "  and  •*  World-noted  Women." 

Clarke  Riy^er,  or  Flatliead  Riy'er,  rises  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains  in  W.  Montana;  flows 
NW.,  traverses  N.  Idaho,  and  enters  Washing- 
ton. Near  the  N.  boundary  of  Washington  it 
enters  the  Columbia  River;  length  about  050  m. 

Clark'son,  Thomas^  1760-1846;  English  phil- 
anthropist; b.  Wisbeach,  Me.;  an  associate  of 
William  Dillwyn  and  other  members  of  the 
Soeiety  of  Friends,  who  had  formed  themselves 
into  an  antislavery  committee.  Mr.  Wilber- 
foroe  cooperated,  and  was  the  chief  advocate 
of  the  cause  in  Parliament.  Clarkson  dili- 
gently collected  and  diffused  information  about 
the  slave  trade.  Their  efforts  excited  violent 
opposition,  and  were  several  times  defeated  in 
Parliament,  but  finally  an  act  to  abolish  the 
skive  trade  was  passed,  1807.  He  published, 
1808,  **The  History  of  the  Abolition  of  the 
SUve  Trade";  in  1823  was  president  of  the 
Antislavery  Society  and  devoted  himself  to 
the  extirpation  of  slaveiy  in  the  W.  Lidies, 
which  was  accomplished^  1833. 

Class'iCy  or  Clast'ica],  pure,  refined;  con- 
formed to  the  most  perfect  standard;  also 
pertaining  to  the  ancient  Greek  or  Latin  au- 
thors, or  famous  Ij  association  with  ancient 
writers,  as  "classic  ground."  The  ancient 
Romans  were  divided  into  six  classes,  and  those 
of  the  first  or  highest  class  were  called  cIoMtci. 
Hence  the  term  came  to  signify  the  purest 
class  of  writers  in  any  language,  thougn  for- 
merly it  was  applied  only  to  the  most  es- 
teemed Greek  and  Latin  authors.  The  epithet 
"ClassicaV'  as  applied  to  ancient  writers,  is 
determined  less  by  purity  of  style  than  by 
the  period  at  which  they  wrote.  The  classiciU 
age  of  Greek  literatiue  begins  with  Homer, 
and  extends  perhaps  to  the  time  of  the  Roman 
emperor,  Antcmine,  but  siens  of  decadence  ap- 
peared abt.  300  B.O.  The  Latin  classical  period 
is  shorter;  its  earliest  writer  is  Plautus,  and 
it  ended  abt.  200  a.d.  Some  critics,  however, 
include  Claudian,  who  was  bom  abt.  366  A.D., 
among  the  classics. 

Clasi'iSy  in  the  Reformed  churches  in  the 
U.  S.  and  in  Holland,  a  church  court  corre- 
sponding to  the  Presbytery  in  Presbyterian 
churches;  composed  of  elders  delegated  by  the 
consistories  (the  governing  body  of  each 
church),  one  from  each,  of  the  pastors  and 
all  the  ministers  in  a  certain  district. 

Claiide  Lorrain   (klawd  lOr-rftfi').     See  Gb- 

Clandiamui  (kUl-dl-ft'nfis)  ClandiitSy  d.  abt. 
408;  Latin  epic  poet,  birthplace  unknown,  who 
went  to  Rome  nom  Alexandria,  305  a.d.  and 


gained  the  favor  of  Stilicho.  His  poems  were 
so  popular  that  a  statue  was  erected  to  him 
in  Kome  by  the  senate  .and  the  emperor. 
Among  his  works  are  "The  Rape  of  Proser- 
pine," ''The  Battle  of  the  Giants,"  and  a 
'' Eulogy  of  StUicho"  (De  Consulatn  Stili- 
chonis).  He  is  regarded  as  the  last  of  the 
classical  Latin  poeto. 

CUn'dinSy  or,  more  fully,  Tibebius  Claudius 
Dbubub  Nkbo,  10  &0.-64  a.d.;  fourth  emperor 
of  Rome;  b.  Lugdunum  (Lyons) ;  a  son  of 
Drusus  Nero  and  nephew  of  Emperor  Tiberius ; 
on  the  death  of  Caligula,  his  nephew,  was  pro- 
claimed emperor  by  the  army,  41  a.d.,  and 
unwillingly  recognized  by  the  senate,  who  pre- 
ferred a  republic;  put  to  death  his  wife,  the 
infamous  Messalina;  her  successor,  his  niece, 
Agrippina,  was  even  worse.  Claudius  built  a 
great  aqueduct  called  Aqua  Claudia,  and  suc- 
cessfully invaded  Britain  in  person;  was  poi- 
soned 1^  Agrippina. 

Clan'dioSy  Appins,  sumamed  Cbasbub;  Rom- 
an patrician;  decemvir,  461  B.O.;  rendered 
himself  infamous  by  an  attempt  to  enslave  and 
dishonor  Virginia,  whom  he  claimed  the  right 
to  retain  as  the  slave  of  one  of  his  clients. 
Her  father,  unable  to  obtain  redress  from  the 
courts;  slew  her  and  appealed  to  the  army. 
A  popular  revolt  expelled  the  decemviri,  and 
Claudius  was  seized  and  imprisoned.  Accord- 
ing to  Livy,  he  committed  suicide. 

Clandiosy  AppinB  Cacns,  Roman  patrician, 
censor  abt.  312  b.o.,  and  consul,  306  and  296; 
constructed  the  great  road.  Via  Appia,  from 
Rome  to  Capua,  and  built  tiie  first  great  aque- 
duct whidi  brought  water  from  Tusculiun  to 
the  city. 

CUndiiis,  MaxcoB  AnreUuSy  sumamed  Goth* 
lOUS,  214-70;  Emperor  of  Rome;  b.  Hlyri- 
cum;  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  army  on  the 
death  of  Gallienus,  268  aj>.,  and  their  choice 
aa  ratified  by  the  senate;  defeated  the  rebel 
Aureolus,  268,  and  sained  a  victory  over  the 
Goths  or  Scythians  in  Servia,  260;  succeeded 
by  Aurelian. 

Clav'icle.  or  Collar-bone,  bone  which,  with 
the  scapula  and  the  head  of  the  himierus, 
forms  the  shoulder.  In  man  it  is  horizontal 
and  immediately  above  the  first  rib.  Its  office 
is  to  keep  the  shoulders  apart,  and  to  afford 
a  fulcrum  by  which  the  muscles  give  lateral 
movement  to  the  arm.  Clavicles  are  absent 
in  those  mammals  in  which  the  fore  limbs 
are  used  only  for  walking  or  swimming;  they 
are  commonly  present  in  manunals  wMch  use 
the  fore  Umbs  for  climbing,  digging,  or  flying. 
Among  carnivores  the  clavicles  are  absent  or 
rudimentaiy,  being  largest  in  the  cat  family. 
In  birds  the  clavicles  are  usually  united  with 
a  third  bone,  the  interdavide,  to  form  the 
f  urcula,  or  wishbone. 

Clay,  Henry,  1777-1862;  American  states- 
man; b.  Hanover  Co.,  Va.,  son  of  a  Baptist 
preacher;  studied  law  in  Richmond;  admitted 
to  the  bar,  1707;  removed  to  Lexington,  Ky., 
to  practice;  elected  to  state  legislature,  1803, 
and  strove  unsuccessfully  to  have  a  clause  in- 
serted in  the  revised  state  constitution  pro- 
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viding  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery; 
U.  S.  Senator  to  fill  vacancy,  1806-7;  again 
in  State  Legislature,  1808-0;  and  Speaker  in 
last  year;  again  U.  S^  Senator  to  fill  vacancy, 
1810-11;  Representative  in  Congress  and 
Speaker,  1811-14;  commissioner  to  negotiate 
peace  with  Great  Britain,  1814;  reelected  to 
Congress  and  Speaker,  1815-20  and  1823-26; 
a  champion  of  protection  to  home  industry 
and  of  national  improvements;  foremost  in 
supporting  the  Missouri  Compromise;  Secre- 
tary of  State,  1825-29;  U.  ».  Senator,  1831- 
42;  defeated  as  the  Whig  candidate  for  Pres- 
ident by  Jackson,  1832,  and  by  Polk,  1844; 
again  U.  S.  Senator  from  1849  till  his  death; 
last  great  work,  the  Compromise  of  1850. 

Clay,  any  fine-grained  earth  which  is  sticky 
when  wet  and  coherent  when  dry.  Clays  dif- 
fer widely  in  composition,  but  silica  is  usu- 
ally the  chief  ingredient  and  alumina  stands 
second.  Minor  components  are  water,  iron 
oxide,  lime,  magnesia,  and  alkalis.  Classed 
as  to  origin,  clays  are  (1)  sedimentary,  the 
finest  sediments  deposited  by  water;  (2)  resid- 
ual, the  material  left  after  the  removal  by 
percolating  water  of  the  soluble  parts  of  rocks, 
especially  limestones;  (3)  glacial,  the  fine 
rock  flour  ground  up  by  glaciers  and  deposited 
in  till;  are  also  named,  according  to  their 
uses,  as  pottery,  slip,  porcelain,  terra  cotta, 
brick,  and  fire  clay.  Clays  occur  in  all  of  the 
U.  S.,  being  so  abundant  that  their  importance 
is  rarely  appreciated.  The  various  products 
of  clay  in  tne  U.  S.,  1906,  had.  a  value  of 
$142,536,057 ;  including  'brick,  tile,  sewer  pipe, 
terra-cotta  work,  and  pottery. 

Clay'more,  sometimes  spelled  Glatmobb,  a 
heavy  two-handed  sword  used  by  the  High- 
landers of  Scotland.  It  had  a  crossguard 
with  curved  guillons.  The  name  was  also 
given  in  the  eighteenth  oentuiy  to  a  basket- 
nilted  broadsword. 

Qay'toii,  John  Middleton,  1796-1856;  Ameri- 
can statesman ;  b.  Dagsboro,  Del. ;  early  gained 
high  reputation  at  the  bar;  served  in  state 
legislature  and  as  Secretary  of  State;  U.  S. 
Senator,  1829-36,  1845-49,  and  from  1853  till 
his  death;  Chief  Justice  of  Delaware,  1837- 
39;  U.  S.  Secretary  of  State,  1849-50;  ne^ 
tiated  with  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  British  min- 
ister at  Washington,  the  treaty  bearing  their 
joint  names,  providing  for  the  construction  of 
an  isthmian  canal,  1850. 

GUyton-Bvl'wer  Trea'ty,  treaty  concluded 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  if.  S. ;  signed 
in  Washington  April  19,  1850;  related  to  the 
establishment  of  a  communication  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans  by  a  ship  canal 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  consisted 
of  nine  articles,  the  contracting  parties  declar- 
ing that  they  would  not  erect  fortifications 
on  the  banks  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pro- 
posed canal;  that  they  would  not  assume  do- 
minion over  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  the  Mos- 
guito  coast,  or  any  part  of  Central  America. 
Opposite  and  contraoictoiy  constructions  hav- 
ing been  placed  upon  this  treaty  by  both  gov- 
ernments, another,  the  Dallas-Clarendon  Treaty, 
was  signed  in  Ixmdon,  October  17,  1856,  but 
was  ultimately  rejected.     The  commencement 


of  the  Panama  and  the  Nicaragua  ship  canals 
apiin  brought  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  into 
discussion,  a  protest  being  made  by  Great 
Britain,  but  all  further  possibility  of  dispute 
was  cleared  away  through  the  abrogation  of 
this  treaty  by  the  ratification  of  the  Hay-' 
Paimoefote  Canal  Treaty,  December  16,  1901. 

Cleanthes  (kle-ftn'thez),  Stoic  philosopher; 
native  of  Assos,  Asia  Minor;  a  disciple  of 
Zeno,  whom  he  succeeded  as  head  of  the  Stoic 
school,  260  B.C.;  author  of  a  much-admired 
hymn  to  Zeus. 

Qear'ing  Hoitsey  institution  organized  by  per- 
sons or  corporations  engaged  in  some  depart- 
ment of  trade  or  finance  for  convenience  in 
settling  accounts  and  effecting  exchanges.  The 
clearing-house  system  was  first  estaMished  in 
London  about  the  beginning  of  tiie  nineteenth 
century.  The  three  great  clearing  houses  of 
London  are  the  Bankers'  Clearing  House,  the 
Stock  Exchange  Clearing  House,  and  the  Rail- 
way Clearing  House.  The  svstem  was  intro- 
duced into  the  U.  S.  by  the  banks  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  which  established  the  New  York 
Clearing  House  by  organizing  an  association 
and  commencing  operations,  October  11,  1853. 
The  exchanges  at  all  U.  S.  clearing  houses  in 
year  ending  September  30,  1908,  aggregated 
$126,238,694,398.  New  York  led  with  $73,- 
630,971,913;  followed  by  Chicago,  $11,426,304,- 
804;  Boston,  $7,096,412,351;  Philadelphia,  $6,- 
528,291,691;  St  Louis,  Pittsburgh,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Baltimore,  Cincinnati,  and  Kansas  City, 
each  over  the  $1,000,000,000  mark.    See  Bank. 

Cleaveland  (kleva&nd),  Moses,  1754-1806; 
American  pioneer;  b.  Canterbury,  Conn.;  be- 
came a  lawyer,  but  was  also  a  captain  of  sap- 
pers and  miners  during  the  closing  years  of 
the  Revolution;  one  of  a  company  which  pur- 
chased for  $1,200,000  from  Connecticut  the  luid 
in  Ohio  reserved  to  the  state  by  Conffress  and 
known  as  the  W.  Reserve;  in  1796  led  a 
party  of  surveyors  and  pioneers  to  the  present 
site  of  Cleveland,  laid  it  out,  and  hi^  com- 
panions named  it  for  him.-  The  name  of  the 
city  was  abbreviated  to  its  present  form  in 
1830,  by  the  publisher  of  the  first  newspaper 
there,  who  needed  room  in  his  headline. 

Clef,  character  placed  on  the  musical  staff, 
by  which  the  names  of  the  notes  are  fixed. 
There  are  three  clefs — viz.,  the  G  or  treble 
clef  (on  the  second  line) ;  the  F  or  baas 
clef  (on  the  fourth  line) ;  and  the  C  clef, 
which  is  placed  on  the  fourth  line  for  the 
tenor,  and  on  the  third  line  for  the  alto. 
The  C  clef  was  also  formerly  used  for  the 
soprano  voice.  It  was  written  on  the  first 
line  of  the  staff.  The  G  and  F  clefs  are  now 
in  most  general  use,  both  in  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music.  And  though  a  tenor  part  with 
the  G  clef  is  really  an  octave  out  of  place,  yet 
this  is  imderstood  by  the  singer. 

Clem'atiiy  a  genus  of  about  100  spedes  of 
herbaceous  or  soft  wooded,  mostly  climbing 
plants,  of  the  family  Ranunoulaoect,  found  in 
the  temperate  regions.  Species  native  to  N. 
America  are  Clematis  virginiana  E.  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  O.  UguaiidfoUa,  from 
the  Great  Plains  westward,  both  high  climbers 
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with  profuse  foliage  and  numerous,  large  dus- 
ters of  white  flowers.  These  are  adapted  for 
covering  arbors,  trellises,  screens,  etc.,  and  are 
called  "virgin's  bower."  Two  European  spe- 
cies, O.  flammula  and  O.  ifitalha,  are  also  much 
grown.  The  single-flowered  species  have  been 
greatly  enlarged  and  modifiea  by  cultivation, 
especially  the  O.  florida  from  Japan^  0.  Umw 
ginoaa  from  China. 

aemenoeaii  (klft-m5A-85'),  Bngdne  Georgei, 
1841-  ;  French  statesman;  b.  Mouilleron- 
en-Pareds;  graduated  in  medicine,  1860;  elect- 
ed to  National  Assembly,  1871,  but  soon  re- 
signed; President  of  the  Paris  Municipal  Coun- 
cil, 1875;  elected  to  National  Assembly,  1877; 
acknowledged  leader  of  the  Radical  Republican 
Party;  member  of  committee  to  direct  resist- 
ance against  the  antiparliamentary  party ;  lost 
reelection,  1893;  out  of  political  office  till 
1903,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  senate;  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior,  1906,  and  formed  new 
Cabinet  and  took  post  of  Premier  later  in 
same  year;  frequently  called  the  "king 
maker^  He  resigned  his  office  in  July,  1909. 

Clemens  (kl6m'6nz),  Samuel  Langhome 
(  Mask  Twain  ) ,  1835-  ;  American  humorist ; 
b.  Florida,  Mo. ;  worked  as  a  printer,  then  as  a 
Mississippi  pilot;  journalist  in  Virginia  City, 
Nev,,  1862;  later  followed  the  same  profes- 
sion in  San  Francisco  and  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  af- 
terwards resided  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  New 
York,  etc.;  in  1863  adopted  his  nom  de  plume, 
formerly  used  by  Capt.  Isaiah  Sellers,  a  con- 
tributor of  river  news  ta  the  New  Orleans 
Picayune;  founded  in  New  York,  1884,  the 
publishing  house  of  C.  L.  Webster  &  Co.,  which 
failed  disastrously;  made  a  lecturing  tour  of 
the  world,  and  thereby  paid  eveiy  dollar  of  in- 
debtedness; works  include  "The  Jumping 
Frog/'  "The  Innocents  Abroad,'*  "Roughing 
It,"  "  Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer,"  "  A  Tramp 
Abroad,"  "  The  Stolen  White  Elephant,"  "  The 
Prince  and  the  Pauper,"  "  Life  on  the  Missis- 
sippi," "Huckleberry  Finn,"  "A  Yankee  at 
King  Arthur's  Court,"  "  Joan  of  Arc,"  "  Merry 
Tales,"  "The  Man  that  Corrupted  Hadley- 
burg,"  "Christian  Science,"  and  with  C.  D. 
Warner,  a  novel,  "The  Gilded  Age." 

Qe'metts  Roma'nns.    See  Cleioent  I. 

Clem'eiit  of  Alexandria,  b.  abt.  150  a.d.;  one 
of  tlie  Fathers  of  the  Christian  Church;  sup- 
posed native  of  Athens,  and  originally  a  pagan ; 
passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  at  Alexan- 
dria, where  he  became  a  disciple  of  Pantsenus, 
a  Christian  philosopher,  and  his  successor  as 
head  of  the  famous  catechetical  school;  was 
ordained  a  presbyter,  and,  202  a.d.,  retired  to 
Palestine  to  escape  persecution;  was  more  ad- 
dicted to  speculative  philosophy  than  most  of 
the  Fathers  of  the  Church.  Among  his  extant 
works  (written  in  Greek)  are  "Psdagogus" 
and"Stromata." 

Clement  I.  (Clxmxns  Romant7S),  abt.  30-100 
A.D.;  pope;  one  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers;  suc- 
ceeded Anadetus,  91;  accounted  a  saint  and 
martyr;  his  festival  day  is  November  23d. 

Clement  XIV.  (Giovanni  Vingenzo  Antonio 
Ganqankixi),    170&-74;    pope;    b.   St.   Arcan- 


gelo;  succeeded  Clement  XIII,  1769;  undertook 
conciliation  of  courts  offended  by  his  prede- 
cessor; decreed  suppression  of  the  Jesuits, 
1773;  recovered  Avignon,  Benevento,  and  other 
places  lost  by  predecessor;  Clementine  Museum 
remains  a  monument  of  his  munificence  and 
love  of  art;  succeeded  by  Pius  VI. 


Clement!  (klft-mfin'td),  Mnsio,  1752-1832; 
Italian  pianist  and  composer;  b.  Rome;  re- 
moved to  England  abt.  1765;  at  eighteen  he 
composed  his  Opus  II,  regarded  as  the  basis 
on  which  the  whole  fabric  of  modem  sonatas 
for  the  piano  has  been  founded;  composed 
many  sonatas  and  wrote  the  "  Gradus  ad  Par- 
nassum,"  a  series  of  one  himdred  piano  studies, 
a  master  work  upon  which  modern  piano  tech- 
nie  has  been  built. 

Clem'entineiy  name  given  to  two  writings, 
the  "  Homilies  "  and  the  "  Recognitions,"  false- 
ly ascribed  to  Clement  of  Rome.  They  origi- 
nated in  Rome  about  the  middle  of  the  second 
century.  The  name  Clementines  is  also  ap- 
plied to  that  part  of  the  canon  law  which  was 
collected  and  published  by  Pope  Clement  V, 
1305-14. 

deombrotna  (klfi-SmHInrG-tfis)  Spartan  gen- 
eral; brother  of  Leonidas,  who  fell  at  Ther- 
mopylae; commanded  the  army,  480  b.c.,  after 
the  death  of  Leonidas;  was  the  father  of  Pau- 
sanias,  who  defeated  the  Persians  at  PlatcBa. 

Cleombrotns  L  d.  371  B.C.;  king  of  Sparta; 
grandson  of  the  preceding;  began  to  reign,  380 
B.O.;  commanded  the  Spartans  at  l^uctra, 
where  he  was  defeated  by  Epaminondas  and 
killed. 

Qeomenes  (kie-5m'6-neK),  or  Kleom'enee,  d. 
480  B.O.;  king  of  Sparta;  succeeded  his  father, 
Anaxandrides,  abt.  518  b.c.;  liberated  Athens 
from  the  domination  of  the  Pisistratidse,  510, 
but  afterwards  attempted  to  restore  Hippias; 
procured  the  dethronement  of  Demaratus,  who 
had  reisned  jointly  with  himself;  succeeded  by 
his  half  brother,  the  heroic  Leonidas. 

Qeemenea  m,  d.  220  b.c.;  King  of  Sparta; 
son  of  Leonidas  II;  began  to  reign,  236  b.g.; 
declared  war  against  the  Achsean  League,  and 
defeated  Aratus  at  Megalopolis,  226  b.o.;  put 
to  death  all  the  ephori  except  Affesilaus,  who 
escaped;  made  a  new  division  of  land,  and  re- 
stored the  old  social  system;  was  defeated  at 
Sellasia,  222,  by  Antigonus,  king  of  Macedon, 
an  ally  of  the  Achsuis;  fled  to  Egypt,  and 
killed  himself. 

Cle'OB,  d.  422  b.c.;  Athenian  demagogue  dis- 
tinguished for  insolence  and  venality;  first 
mentioned  in  history  abt.  428 ;  was  a  leader  of 
the  democracy  or  lower  classes;  with  Demos- 
thenes conducted  a  successful  expedition 
against  Sphacteria,  425;  commanded  an  army 
sent  against  the  Spartan  general,  Brasidas, 
422.  Cieon  and  Brasidas  were  both  killed  in 
the  battle  of  Amphipolis,  where  the  Athenians 
were  defeated.  His  character  is  depicted  with 
great  exaggeration  by  Aristophanes  and  even 
Thucydides  is  hardly  just  to  him. 

Cleopatra  (kle-5-pft'tr&),  60-30  B.a;  queen 
of  Egypt;  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Auletes;  dis- 
tinguished for  her  personal  charms  and  mental 
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gifts.  Her  father  dying,  61,  left  the  throne 
to  her  in  partnership  with  her  brother  Ptol- 
emy. The  latter  deprived  her  of  her  royal 
power,  but  Julius  Csesar  interposed,  48,  and 
restored  her  to  the  throne  after  Ptolemy  had 
been  killed  in  battle.  She  captivated  Caesar, 
accompanied  him  to  Rome,  46,  and  bore  him 
a  son  known  as  Ceesarion.  After  his  death,  44, 
she  returned  to  Egypt.  Soon  after  the  battle  of 
Philippi,  42,  she  was  summoned  by  Antony  to 
appear  before  him  in  Cilicia,  and  sailed  up  the 
Cydnus.  He  was  fascinated  by  her  and  spent 
much  time  with  her  in  Alexandria.  Her  fleet 
fought  against  Augustus  at  Actium,  31  b.o.> 
she  being  present.  She  was  the  first  to  order  a 
retreat,  and  was  taken  prisoner  by  Augustus, 
who  intended  to  exhibit  her  in  a  triumphal 
procession  in  Rome.  That  she  killed  herself  by 
the  poison  of  an  asp  is  now  considered  im- 
probable. 

Cleopatra's  Kee'dlesy  obelisks  of  red  granite 
which  formerly  stood  in  front  of  the  temple  of 
Cesar  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt.  One  now 
stands  on  the  Thames  Embamkment,  London, 
having  been  erected  there,  1878.  The  other, 
now  in  Central  Park,  New  York;  was  first 
erected,  abt.  1600  B.O.,  at  Heliopolis,  near  the 
delta  of  the  Nile,  by  Thothmes  III,  a  famous 
^fi»yp^i<^  monarch,  to  commemorate  his  power. 
It  is  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  was  dedicated 
to  the  god,  Ra,  or  the  Sun,  and  stood  before 
the  Temple  of  Tun  in  Heliopolis  till  removed 
to  Alexandria,  Egypt,  and  set  up  there  23  8.0., 
where  it  remained  till  it  was  transported  to 
New  York,  1880,  having  been  presented  to  the 
U.  S.  by  Ishmail  Pasha,  Khedive  of  Egypt. 
These  obelisks  bear  their  popular  name,  ''  Cleo- 
patra's Needles,"  on  account  of  a  false  tradition 
that  they  were  brought  to  Alexandria  in  the 
time  of  Cleopatra.  The  one  in  New  York  is 
69i  ft.  high,  exclusive  of  the  pedestal;  weighs 
196  tons,  and  is  all  in  one  piece. 

Clepsydra  (kl6p'sl-dr&),  an  instrument  used 
by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  for  measuring  time 
by  the  gradual  flow  of  water  through  one  or 
more  orifices.  In  its  simplest  form  it  was  a 
vessel  of  known  capacity,  from  which  the  wa- 
ter escaped  througn  several  holes  in  the  bot- 
tom. To  remedy  the  defect  of  the  gradually 
decreasing  rate  of  flow,  another  kind  was  used, 
in  which  the  water  was  maintained  at  a  con- 
stant level,  the  time  being  measured  by  the 
amount  of  water  that  was  discharged. 

Clerc  (kl&r),  Laurent,  1785-1869;  French 
deaf-mute ;  b.  near  Lyons ;  became  a  teacher  of 
deaf-mutes  under  Abb6  Sicard  in  Paris;  re- 
moved to  the  U.  S.,  1816,  with  Gallaudet,  and 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Hartford  Asy- 
lum for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb;  a  laborious  and 
successful  teacher  of  deaf-mutes. 

Clermont-Ferrand  (kier-m5fi'-fa-rafi')>  city  <»f 
France;  capital  of  department  of  Puy-de-DOme; 
208  m.  S.  by  E.  from  Paris;  occupies  the  site 
of  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Arvemi,  originally 
called  Nemoaus,  and  afterwards  Augustone- 
ffienium;  became  a  bishop's  see  abt.  250  a.d. 
The  ffreat  council  in  which  the  crusades  origi- 
nated was  held  here  by  Pope  Urban  II,  1095. 


Clermont  was  the  capital  of  Auvergne  for  sev- 
eral centuries.     Pop.    (1901)    52,933. 

Qeveland,  Grover,  1837-1908;  twenty-second 
President  of  the  U.  S.;  b.  Caldwell,  N.  J.;  son 
of  Rev.  Richard  F.  Cleveland,  a  Presbyterian 
minister;  admitted  to  the  bar,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.» 
1859;  assistant  district  attorney  for  Erie  Co., 
1863-66;  member  of  the  firm  of  Lanning, 
Cleveland  &  Folsom,  1869;  sheriff  of  Erie  Co., 
1870-73;  elected  mayor  of  Buffalo,  1881,  by  the 
largest  majority  ever  given  in  that  city;  by 
his  vetoes  saved  the  ci^  nearly  $1,000,000 
in  the  first  few  months  of  his  administration ; 
as  candidate  for  governor,  1882,  received  a 
plurality  of  192,894  over  his  Republican  oppo- 
nent; as  Democratic  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency, 1884,  received  219  electoral  votes,  hia 
Republican  opponent,  James  G.  Blaine,  182; 
his  popular  vote,  4,874,986;  Blaine's  4,851,981; 
on  entering  office  annoimoed  that  *'no  remov- 
als would  take  place  except  for  cause'';  made 
**  offensive  partisanship  "  a  ground  for  removal 
from  office;  in  1885  removed  about  eighteen 
per  cent  of  the  postmasters  and  about  eight 
per  cent  of  the  clerks  in  the  departments  in 
Washington;  married,  1886,  Frances  Folsom, 
daughter  of  his  former  law  partner;  during 
the  session  of  Congress  ending  August  5,  1886, 
vetoed  115  out  of  987  bills  which  passed  both 
Houses;  advocated  the  speedy  establishm|Bnt  of 
free  trade';  renominated,  1888 ;  carried  all  the 
S.  states.  New  Jersey,  and  Connecticut;  re- 
ceived 168  electoral  votes,  Benjamin  Harri- 
son 233;  popular  vote  for  Cleveland,  5,540,- 
329,  Harrison  5,439,853 ;  practiced  law  in  New 
York,  1889-93;  reelected  President,  1892,  re- 
ceiving 276  electoral  votes  to  Harrison's  145, 
and  Weaver's  (People's  Party)  23;  Cleveland's 
popular  vote  5,553,142,  Harrison's  5,186,931, 
Weaver's  1,030,128;  on  his  retirement  settled 
in  Princeton,  N.  J.;  withheld  support  from  the 
Democratic  ticket,  1896,  disbelieving  in  the 
free  coinage  of  silver;  elected  trustee  of  the 
Eqiutable  Life  Assurance  Society,  1905;  served 
as  rebate  referee  for  the  Equitable,  Mutual, 
and  New  York  Life  insurance  companies  of 
New  York,  1906 ;  chairman  Association  of  life 
Insurance  Presidents,  1907;  published  "Presi- 
dential Problems,"  1904,  and  numerous  contri- 
butions to  periodical  literature. 

CleveUndf  capital  Cuyahoga  Co.,  Ohio;  on 
both  sides  of  the  Cuyahoga,  where  it  flows 
into  Lake  Erie;  138  m.  by  rail  N£.  from  Co- 
lumbus. The  site  is  a  plateau,  sloping  gently 
from  the  high  bank  of  the  lake  to  an  elevation 
of  50  to  150  ft.  A  score  of  bridges  span  the 
Cuyaho^  within  the  city  limits,  and  three 
great  viaducts,  crossing  the  valley  at  an  ele- 
vation, unite  the  E.,  W.  and  S.  divisions  of  the 
city.  The  Cuyahoga  River  was  the  original 
harbor,  and  it  still  affords  space,  within  the 
city,  for  16  m.  of  lateral  docks.  In  the  lake 
the  U.  S.  Govt,  has  enclosed  400  acres  within 
a  breakwater.  Cleveland  is  conspicuous  for 
the  width  of  its  streets,  of  which  almost  all  are 
liiMsd  with  shade  trees,  and  has  won  the  name 
of  "  Forest  City." 

The  l^ucational  institutions  include:  West- 
ern Reserve  Univ.;  Adelbert  College,  a  college 
for  women,  having  schools  of  medicine,  music. 
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law,  and  dentiatry;  Cleveland  Medical  College; 


patbic  college.  Six  trunk  lines  and  several 
Hmaller  railways  enter  the  city  and  pasannger 
Rteamers  run  to  various  points  on  the  Great 
Lakee.  The  Lake  commerce  is  large.  In  the 
building  of  iron  and  steel  vessels  Cleveland 
surpaases  all  Lake  ports.  It  is  favorably  situ- 
ated for  receiving  and  distributing  the  coal 
and  petroleum  from  Ohio  and  W.  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  mineral  and  lumber  products  from  the 
upper  Great  Lakes. 

Cleveland  has  large  iron  and  steel  works, 
foundries  and  machine  shops,  slaughter  and 
packing  houses,  bridge  works,  petroleum  re- 
fineries, electrical  apparatus  and  supply  worke, 
and  manufactures  of  clothing  and  malt  liquor. 
It  is  the  center  of  the  U.  S.  malleable  iron 
trade.  The  number  of  factories  (1006)  was 
1,617  ;  capital,  $156,609,2621  value  of  products, 
tlT2.115.101.  A  ton-n  sit«  on  the  K.  side  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga  was  laid  out.  1700, 
by  Oen-  Mosea  Cleaveland.  In  1810  there  were 
but  fifty-seven  persons  in  the  hamlet;  the  vil- 
lage was  incorporated,  1S14;  became  a  city, 
1836;  Ohio  City  on  the  W.  side  of  the  river 
was  united  with  Cleveland.  1864;  additions  of 
wveral  suburbs  have  further  increased  the  area. 
Pop.  (1908)  460,327. 

Cliff  Dwell'ings,  domiciles  built  in  natural 
recesses  in  the  cliffs  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Rio  Grande  and  the  Rio  Colorado,  especially  on 
some  of  the  E.  tributaries  of  tbc  latter  stream ; 
probably  the  work  of  the  ancestors  of  tbe 
Pueblo   Indians  of  the  region  tO'day.  though 


■  Bin  Jdah,  Utah, 


the  remarkable  diversity  of  r 


suggests 


sucFpssion  of  periods  of  occupation  has  been 
■umed.     The  walls  arc  of  stone  laid  in  mortar 
mtule  of  adobe  clay.     In  some  cases  the  stone 
is     broken     into    somewhat    uniform    blocks, 
rudely  dressed  on   the  exterior   surface.     The 


CLIMATE 

interiors  of  the  houses  are  often  plastered. 
Many  of  the  bouses  are  snull  and  occur  singly, 
occupying  niches  or  shelves  in  the  cliffs,  but 
when  the  rctcsHcs  are  large  the  plan  is  often 
expanded,  and  the  structure  becomes  a  com- 
munal dwelling  or  village  of  many  rooms 
irregularly  arranged  to  fill  the  spaces,  and 
with  exterior  walls  conforming  to  the  irregu- 
lar margin  of  the  precipice.  Two  and  even 
three  stories  are  not  unusual.  It  is  not  un- 
common to  see  communal  dwellings,  round 
towers,  cliff  houses  of  masonry,  and  excavated 
bluff  dwellings  all  in  a  single  group,  all  con- 
nected, and  grading  in  their  features  of  con- 
struction one  into  the  other.  Cliff  and  oave 
dwellings  are  not  known  to  have  been  occupied 
extensively  in  recent  times,  but  limited  occupa- 
tion has  been  recorded,  as  well-preserved  pot- 
tery, fabrics,  tools,  weapons,  etc.,  show.  See 
C*VB  Dwi 


Climac'teric  Tear,  name  given,  especially  in 
former  times  and  in  astrology,  to  the  years 
in  which  a  critical  change  is  supposed  to  take 
place  in  the  human  constitution  of  fortunes. 
These  were  the  years  ending  the  third,  fifth, 
seventh,  and  ninth  period  of  seven  years,  the 
grand  climacteric  or  most  critical  time  of 
human  life  being  supposed  to  be  the  sixty- 
third  year.  Some  added  the  eighty-flrst  year. 
The  mystical  character  of  the  number  seven 
probably  gave  rise  to  this  belief.  There  is  an 
actual  climacteric  period  in  the  lives  of  wo- 
men, which  usually  occurs  between  the  forty- 
fifth  and  fiftieth  years,  popularly  known  as 
the  change  of  life. 


II 


Cli'mate,  the  permanent  or  average  state  of 

any  locality  '^''*''  T°n°'''^  *•"  °'-"""p''"ii  f"- 
rtitiniiH  Buch  as  J,£m£erature,  qipiajjuar -wiads, 
r*lmiHiTipag_  fiT>f|  prffcjp'itflt  IP"  T  distinguished 
from  Acealher,  wliich  regards  only  conditions 
that  may  obtain  momentarily.  There  may  be 
days  of  sunny  weather  in  a  foggy  climate,  or 
ramy  iceathfr  in  a  dry  alimate.  Climatology, 
or  the  science  of  climate,  is  a  branch  of  mete- 
orology, which  includes  also  the  science  of  the 
weather.  The  fundamental  phenomenon  of  cli- 
mate is  atmospheric  temperature,  for  its  differ- 
ences give  rise  to  winds,  and  the  direction  of 
these,  together  with  temperature  variations, 
control  precipitation.  The  temperature  of  the 
air  is  due  both  to  the  sun  snd  to  the  earth's 
internal  heat,  but  tbe  latter  may  be  disre- 
garded for  practical  purposes.  The  distribu* 
tlon  of  heat  over  the  earth's  surface  depends 
partly  on  astronomical  causes,  such  as  the 
earth's  spherical  form  and  the  inclination  of 
its  axis,  which  cause  the  poles  to  have  a  cold 
climate  while  that  of  the  equator  is  hot,  wiUl 
varying  temperature  between,  and  partly  on 
physical  causes  such  as  the  presence  of  land 
or  water,  direction  and  force  of  the  winds,  and 
elevation  above  the  sea  level.  Not  only  is 
there  a  drop  of  one  degree  of  average  tempera- 
ture for  every  rise  of  three  hundred  feet,  but 
mountain  ranges  affect  both  temperature  and 
rainfall  in  adjacent  lowlands  by  deflecting  air 
currents.  Causes  like  these  modify  "  astronom- 
ical climate "  grently,  so  that,  for  instance, 
Labrador  is  cold  and  treeless,  while  the  British 
Isles,  in  the  same  latitude,  are  mild  and  fer- 
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tile.  New  York  and  Naples,  San  FntDcisco  and 
Washington,  are  subject  to  the  same  aHtronom- 
itsl  conditions  of  climate;  their  actual  differ' 
ences  b.tc  due  wholly  to  physical  causes. 

The  five  so-called  climatic  xoneit — N.  and  S. 
frigid,  N.  and  S.  temperate,  and  torrid,  are 
determined  wholly  by  astronomical  lines,  the 
Tropica  of  Cancer  and  Capricorn  inclosing  the 
torrid  zone  at  23}°  N.  and  S.  of  the  equator,  and 
the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  circles  or  N.  and  S. 

S'olar  circles  bounding  the  frigid  zones  at  SSf 
rom  the  poles.  The  temperate  zones,  which 
lie  between  the  torrid  and  frigid  sones,  are 
thus  each  48°  wide.  The  positions  of  these 
boundary  lines  were  so  chosen  because  the  por- 
tion of  the  earth  between  the  two  tropics  is 
that  over  which  the  sun,  at  some  time  during 
the  year,  stands  vertically,  and  the  polar  cir- 
cles mark  the  limits  of  the  polar  areas  in 
which  the  winter  sun  does  not  rise  daily.  These 
lines  are  fixed,  owing  to  the  uniform  inclina- 
tion ol  the  earth's  axis  to  the  plane  of  its 
orbit.  Within  these  zones  the  distribution  of 
land  and  water  is  veiy  uneven.  Water,  owing 
to  its  high  specific  heat,  has  an  equalizing 
tendency  on  climate,  which  is  extended  t^  ad- 
jacent land  by  the  wind;  hence  the  difference 
between  an  intular  and  a  continental  climate. 
The  preponderance  of  land  in  the  N.  hem- 
isphere makes  its  seasons  more  marked,  and 
the  earth's  average  surface  temperature  is  thus 
higher  during  the  N.  than  during  the  S.  sum- 
mer. On  climato logical  maps  the  data  of  air 
pressure  and  temperature  are  usually  reduced 
to  what  they  would  be  at  the  level  of  the  sea, 
thus  eliminating  the  irr^ularities  of  the 
earth's  surface.  When  the  data  thus  corrected 
have  been  entered  on  maps,  lines  are  drawn 
through  the  places  havine  the  same  tempera- 
ture, and  these  are  called  isotherms,  while 
those  through  the  same  pressures  are  called 
Uobara.     See  Metboboloot;  Wratheb. 

Cli'max,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  by  which  sev- 
eral propositions  or  objects  are  presented  in 
such  an  order  that  the  proposition  or  object 
adapted  to  produce  the  least  impression  shall 
strike  the  mind  first,  and  the  others  rise  by 
successive  gradations  of  impressiveness.  As 
in  Cicero:  "  It  is  an  outrage  to  bind  a  Itoman 
citizen;  to  scourge  him  is  an  atrocious  crime; 
to  put  him  to  death  is  almost  a  parricide ;  but 
to  crucify  him — what  shall  I  call  iti  "  A  sen- 
tence in  which  the  order  is  reversed  is  called 

Climb'ing  Plants,  Climb'crs,  or  Creep'ers, 
those  plants  which  support  themselves  upon 
rooks,  walls,  buildings,  oilier  plants,  etc.  They 
have  weak  stems  which  are  unable  to  bear  the 
weight  of  their  foliage  and  fruit,  and  they  trail 
upon  the  ground  unless  they  find  some  sup- 
port. The  morning-glory  twines  its  stems 
tightly  around  suitable  objects;  the  ivy  sends 
out  its  innumerable  roots  from  its  stem,  and 
these  insinuate  themselves  into  cracks  and 
crevices.  The  vine  twines  certain  special 
branches  (tendrils)  about  the  twigs  of  other 
plants,  the  clematis  uses  its  leaf  stalks  for  the 
same  purpose.  Boms  plants  use  their  spiny 
leaves  and  smaller  branches  for  lifting  them- 
selves,  the  spines  catching  upon  the  swaying 


branches.  Darwin  has  pointed  out  that  the 
free  ends  of  many  climbing  plants,  as  in  the 
morning-glory,    are   continually   moving   about 
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with  a  swaying  or  somewhat  circular  move- 
ment {known  as  nutation) ,  until  they  strike  an 
object  about  which  they  may  coil. 

CHn'ton,  De  Witt,  1769-1828;  American 
statesman;  b.  Deer  Park,  N.  Y.;  son  of  Uen. 
James  Clinton  and  nephew  of  George  Clinton. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  1788,  but  prac- 
ticed very  little,  preferring  to  take  part  in 
politics  as  an  active  Republican  or  Antifed- 
eralist;  was  chosen  to  the  State  Legislature, 
17B7;  member  of  State  Senate,  1798-1S02;  ap- 
pointed Mayor  of  New  York  City,  1802.  He 
continued  mayor  until  1815,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  years  from  1807-11.  During  this 
time  he  was  also  State  ^nator,  1805-U,  and 
lieutenant  governor,  1811-13;  was  nominated 
for  the  presidency,  1812,  by  those  who  opposed 
the  war  with  Great  Britain;  received  eighty- 
nine  electoral  votes.  While  Mayor  of  New 
York  he  did  much  to  advance  the  interests  of 
the  city;  established  schools;  ameliorated  crim- 
inal laws;  encouraged  correction  of  vice  and 
development  of  agriculture.  He  was  elected 
governor  of  the  state  in  1817,  and  immediately 
set  about  the  construction  of  the  Erie  Canal, 
which  bad  long  been  one  of  his  cherished 
schemes;  continued  governor  until  1823,  and 
was  a^in  elected  in  1826.  In  October,  1825, 
the  Erie  Canal  was  opened,  and  Clinton  lived 
to  inaugurate  several  branches  of  it.  He  also 
influeuced  the  development  of  canal  systems  in 
other  states, 

Clinton,  George,  1739-1812;  fourth  Vice 
President  of  the  U.  S. ;  b.  Little  Britain,  N.  Y. ; 
sou  of  Charles,  who  emigrated  from  Ireland; 
practiced  law,  and  was  elected,  1775,  to  the 
Continental  Congress,  in  which  he  did  not  vote 
for  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  consider- 
ing himself  without  authority  to  do  so;  with 
his  brother  James  fruitlessly  defended  Surt^ 
Clinton  and  Montgomery;  Governor  of  New 
York,  1775-06;  as  governor  defended  the  Slo- 
hawk  Valley  against  the  Indiana  under  John- 
son and  Brant,  and  the  Hudson  Valley  against 
Sir  Henry  Clinton ;  marched  to  suppreea 
Shays's  rebellion  in  Berkshire  Co.,  Mass.;  in 
1T88,  presided  over  the  state  convention  to 
ratify  the  Federal  Constitution,  which  he  dis- 
approved, because  it  gave  too  much  power  to 
the  central  government ;  was  afterwards  th« 
principal  leader  of  the  Republican  Party  in  the 
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seven,  1706,  for  Vice  PreBident  of  the  U.  S,, 
and,  180S,  bik  such  votes  for  the  pre»tdencyi 
io  1804  was  elected  Vice  President  hy  the  Dem- 
ocrats, with  Jefferson  as  President ;  BDd  was 
reflected,  1S08,  in  which  position  hie  casting 
vote,  ISIl,  defeated  the  recbartering  of  the 
U.  S.  Banlc. 

Oiston,  Sir  Heniy,  1738-9S;  English  mili- 
tary officer;  son  of  Admiral  Gieorge,  a  colonial 
governor  of  New  York;  served  in  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  and  as  major  general  at  Bunker 
Hill,  1775;  led  an  expedition,  1776,  to  N. 
Carotioa,  but  it  did  not  land,  owing  to  the 
failure  of  the  Beet  to  cofiperate;  driven,  I7T0, 
from  Fort  Moultrie,  Charleston  harbor;  served 
under  Howe  from  Long  Island  to  Philadelphia ; 
left  in  command  at  New  York,  and  failed  to 
aid  Burgoyne'a  expedition  down  the  Hudson 
Valley;  was  commander  of  the  British  army 
in  N.  America,  1778;  evacuated  Philadelphia, 
June,  1778,  and  moved  his  army  by  land  to 
New  York,  encountering  disaster  at  Monmouth; 
quarreled  with  Comwsllis,  neglectine  to  sup- 
port hia  campaign  into  Virginia ;  conducted  an 
expedition  against  Charleston,  S.  C-,  which  he 
be^icft^  and  took,  May  12,  17flO,  capturing 
Lincoln's  army  of  6,000  men;  in  October,  1781, 
Bailed  from  New  York  with  about  7,000  men 
to  relieve  Comwallis,  but  the  latter  surren- 
dered at  Yorktown  before  arrival  of  Clinton; 
was  superseded  by  Carleton,  1781;  afterwards 
tnrniber  of  Parliament,  and  Governor  of  Gib- 
raltar, where  he  died;  wrote  "Narrative  of 
Campaign  in  1781  in  N.  America." 

Qinton,  capital  of  Clinton  Co.,  Iowa;  on 
the  Mississippi,  42  m.  above  Davenport.  Pop. 
(1»00)   22,698. 

Clio  (kli'e),  one  of  the  nine  Muses;  daugh- 
ter of  Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne;  presided  over 
History  and  Epics;   represented  as  holding  in 
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one  hand  a  half-opened  roll  or  scroll,  and  in  the 
other  a  cithara;  sometimes  portrayed  sitting, 
often  with  an  open  cheat  of  books  beside  her. 
Ctiathenes  (klls'th^-ngs),  Athenian  states' 
nuin;  granduncte  of  Pericles;  lived  abt.  500 
e.c.1  took  part  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Pisis- 
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tratids;  increased  the  number  of  the  tribes  of 
Attica  from  four  to  ten,  and  made  changes  in 
the  constitution,  which  he  rendered  more  demo- 
cratic; became  very  popular,  and  was  the  fore- 
most Athenian  statesman  of  his  time;  insti- 
tuted ostracism,  and  waa  himself  the  first 
BufTerer  from  it. 

Cli'tns,  d.  328  B.C.;  Macedonian  officer,  and 
foster  brother  'of  Alexander  the  Great,  whom 
he  accompanied  in  his  expedition  against  Per- 
sia, and  saved  hia  life  at  the  battle  of  th4 
Granicus,  334  B.C.;  appointed  Satrap  of  Bac- 
tria,  328  B.C.  lu  the  same  year  a  dispute  oc- 
curred at  a  feast,  and  Alexander,  excited  with 
wine,  killed  Ctitus  with  a  spear. 

Clire,  Sobert  (Lord),  1725-74;  British  mili- 
tary officer  and  statesman ;  b.  Styche,  Shrop- 
shire; became  a  clerk  in  the  service  of  the 
East  India  Company,  1743;  war  having  broken 
out  between  the  British  and  French,  1747,  he 
entered  the  military  service;  in  1750  and  17.'il 
defeated  the  French  at  Areot,  the  citadel  of 
which  he  held  for  eleven  weeks  with  80  En;;- 
lish  and  120  ISepoy  soldiers  against  7,000 
native  and  120  French  troops,  and  then  over- 
threw his  enemies  at  Arni,  Kaveripak,  Ko- 
vilam,  and  Chingalpat;  Governor  of  Fort  St. 
David,  India,  1755;  waged  war  with  success 
against  the  nabob,  Surajah  Dowlah,  and  took 
Calcutta,  1757;  in  June,  17S7,  with  3,000  men, 
gained  a  victory  over  the  nabob's  army  of  60,- 
000  men  at  Plassey;  and  was  rewarded  with 
the  office  of  Governor  of  Bengal.  He  returned 
to  England,  1760,  and  was  raised,  1781,  to  the 
Irish  peerage  as  Baron  of  Plassey;  in  1764 
was  again  sent  to  India  to  rectify  the  disor- 
ders which  prevailed  after  his  departure  from 
that  region.  He  returned,  1767.  His  enemies 
in  Parliament  accused  him  of  having  enriched 
himself  by  a  tyrannical  abuse  of  power,  and  a 
committee  was  appointed,  1773,  to  investigate 
his  conduct.  This  inquest  resulted  in  his  ac- 
quittal. He  became  addicted  to  the  use  of 
opium,  and  committed  suicide  in  London. 
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few  now  in  use;  completed,  588  B.C.,  by  Lucius 
Tarquinius  Priscus;  first  designed  to  drain  the 
Forlim  and  the  adjacent  low  ground,  but  ex- 
tended to  include  other  localities;  terminates 
at  the  Tiber,  where  its  mouth  is  still  seen. 
Notwithstanding  its  age  of  nearly  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  years,  the  structure  is  still 
in  a  good  state  of  preservation. 

Clock,  a  machine  for  measuring  and  indicat- 
ing time  by  moving  mechanism,  as  distin- 
guished, for  instance,  from  a  sundial,  which 
has  no  moving  parts ;  especially  at  the  present 
day,  such  a  machine  intended  to  be  kept  in  a 
more  or  less  permanent  position,  as  distin- 
guished from  a  toatch,  which  is  carried  on  the 
person.  Every  clock  includes  two  series  of 
parts,  one  to  impart  motion  and  transmit  it 
to  the  hands  or  other  indicators;  another  to 
regulate  that  motion  so  that  the  hands  shall 
move  uniformly.  In  modem  clocks  the  motive 
power  is  usually  a  falling  weight  on  an  un- 
coiling spring,  but  it  may  be  an  electric  motor, 
a  water  motor,  a  windmill,  or  any  other  regu- 
lar source.  The  apparatus  for  regulating  the 
motion,  known  as  an  escapement,  is  usually  an 
oscillating  piece,  such  as  a  pendulum  or  a  bal- 
ance wheel,  and  depends  on  tlie  principle  that 
such  oscillations  are  performed,  other  things 
being  equal,  in  equal  times.  In  the  simplest 
escapement  the  to-and-fro  motion  operates  a 
ratchet  that  allows  a  toothed  wheel  to  revolve 
by  jerks,  one  tooth  at  a  time.  This  wheel, 
actuated  by  the  weight  or  other  motive  power, 
gives,  in  its  turn,  an  impulse  to  the  pendu- 
lum, thus  maintaining  its  motion.  The  com- 
bination of  weight  and  toothed  wheel  is  at- 
tributed to  the  Saracens,  who  devised  it  as  a 
substitute  for  the  earlier  clepsydra,  or  water 
clock,  of  the  Greeks,  which  was  operated  by 
the  slow  and  regular  escape  of  water  through 
a  small  orifice. 

The  first  escapement  is  said  to  have  been 
invented  by  Gerbert  abt.  1000  a.d.  The  so- 
called  "  anchor  "  escapement  was  due  to  Hooke 
(1666-80),  and  the  "dead-beat"  escapement, 
which  avoids  sudden  shocks,  to  Graham 
(1700).  Pendulum  clocks  are  regulated  by 
altering  the  length  of  the  pendulum;  length- 
ening it  makes  the  clock  go  slower.  The  con- 
traction and  expansion  of  the  metal  with  vary- 
ing temperature  thus  interfered  with  the 
clock's  regularity,  and  many  compensating  de- 
vices have  been  invented  to  obviate  this.  Har- 
rison in  1726  devised  a  "gridiron"  pendulum 
of  alternate  steel  and  brass  rods  which,  ex- 
panding at  difi'erent  rates,  kept  the  center  of 
oscillation  at  the  same  distance  from  the  point 
of  suspension.  The  wooden  pendulum  rods 
used  by  American  makers  effect  the  same  re- 
sult. Cheap  clocks  that  keep  time  satisfac- 
torily were  probably  first  made  to  any  great 
extent  in  the  U.  S.  The  first  American  maker 
seems  to  have  been  Eli  Terry,  of  Windsor, 
Conn.,  who  made  clocks  entirely  of  wood.  No 
brass-wheel  clocks  were  made  in  the  U,  S.  un- 
til 1837.  The  first  satisfactory  inexpensive 
steel  spring  for  clocks  was  devised  in  the  U.  S. 
The  use  of  coiled  springs  as  motive  power, 
together  with  the  use  of  machine  processes, 
has  led  to  the  production  of  small  but  accurate 
clocks,  and  to  the  practical   removal  of   the 


boundary  line  between  these  and  the  larger 
and  coarser  watches.  (See  Watch.)  Electric 
clocks  are  either  those  driven  by  electric  mo- 
tors, or,  as  the  term  is  more  generally  used, 
those  regulated  by  electric  action,  often  from 
a  master  clock  at  some  distance.  The  regula- 
tion, which  is  due  to  an  electro-magnet,  takes 
place  at  brief  intervals,  generally  of  a  minute 
or  two.    See  also  Dial. 

Clo'dius,  or  Clau'dius,  PubliuB,  sumamed 
PuLCHEB,  d.  52  B.C.;  profligate  Roman  tribune 
and  patrician;  committed  sacrilege  by  intrud- 
ing himself,  disguised  as  a  woman,  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  Bona  Dea,  62;  was  acquitted 
by  bribery,  though  Cicero  was  a  witness  against 
him,  and  became  tribune,  50 ;  drove  Cicero  into 
exile;  was  killed  by  Milo,  a  partisan  of  Cicero 
and  the  political  enemy  of  Clodius. 

Cloisonne  (klw2L-zd-na')>    See  Enamel. 

Clois'ter,  an  inclosed  court  or  yard  surround- 
ed by  ambulatories,  or  covered  walks,  built  as 
a  place  for  exercise  and  recreation  of  the  clergy 
in  a  cathedral,  or  the  monks  or  nuns  in  a 
monastery.  The  open  space  in  the  center  is 
called  the  cloister  garth,  and  usually  contains 
the  well  and  garden.  By  extension  the  term 
cloister  is  applied  to  the  whole  of  a  monastery 
or  similar  institution. 

Clo'sure.    See  Cloture. 

Clothaire  (kl6-tar')  I,  497-661;  fourth  son 
of  Clovis,  king  of  the  Franlvs;  became  king  of 
Soissons,  511,  when  the  dominions  of  Clovis 
were  divided  among  his  sons;  by  murdering 
two  of  his  nephews  obtained  the  sovereignty 
of  Austrasia  and  Orleans,  and  reigned  at  Paris 
over  all  the  former  dominions  of  Clovis;  his 
sons,  Caribert,  Gontran,  Sigebert,  and  Chil- 
peric  I,  divided  the  realm  between  them. 
Clothaibe  II,  d.  628;  son  of  Chilperic  I;  was 
a  minor  when  he  inherited  the  kingdom  of 
Soissons,  584.  His  mother  Fr^d^onde  was 
regent  until,  597.  He  put  to  death  Brunehaut, 
Queen  of  Austrasia,  and  usurped  the  throne  of 
that  country,  613,  becoming  sovereign  of  all 
France;  one  of  the  Merovingian  dynasty. 

Clo'tho,  in  classic  mythology,  one  of  the 
three  Fates   (g.v.). 

Clotirda,  Saint,  d.  545;  Queen  of  France; 
daughter  of  Chilperic,  King  of  Burgundy;  mar- 
ried, 493,  to  Clovis  1,  whom  she  induced  to 
profess  the  Christian  religion;  opposed  Arian- 
ism;  was  canonized  soon  after  her  death. 

Cloture  (kl5-t6r'),  or  Qo'sure,  proceeding  in 
the  British  House  of  Commons  for  closing  de- 
bate and  bringing  on  an  immediate  vote.  It  is 
a  term  of  French  origin,  and  the  rule  of  pro- 
ceeding grew  out  of  obstructions  to  business 
made  by  the  Irish  members  of  Parliament  as 
an  avow^ed  policy.  In  1882  the  speaker  was 
authorized,  when  he  was  of  the  opinion  that 
the  house  desired  to  come  to  a  vote,  to  so  in- 
form the  members,  when  a  motion  could  be 
entertained  thereupon  to  close  the  debate.  In 
1887  it  was  further  provided  that  a  member 
may  claim  to  move  "  that  the  question  be  now 
put."  Unless  the  chair  holds  this  motion  to 
be  an  infringement  of  the  rules  or  an  injustice 
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(o  the  minority,  he  proceeds  to  take  the  vote 
on  the  cloauK,  and  if  not  less  than  a  hundred 
iii«nibera  sustain  it,  the  closure  is  adopted. 
Like  results  are  obtained  in  the  popular  branch 
of  legislative  bodies  in  the  U.  S,  bj  moving 
lh<r  previous  ijuestion,  but  in  Parliament  the 
previous  question  has  another  purpose. 

Clonda,  collections  of  minute  particles  of  wa- 
ter suspended  in  the  atmosphere.  While  fog 
is  principally  formed  by  the  cooling  of  the 
lower  UiyeTB  of  tbe  atmosphere,  clouds  are  due 


more  especially  to  the  risjiig  currents  which, 
Khvn  cooled  to  the  dew-poitit,  condense  into 
cloud.  The  cloud  masses,  being  heavier  than 
tl]«  air,  tend  to  sink,  but  the  sinking  takes 
place  very  slowly,  partly  because  the  water 
particles  and  the  ice  needles  which  compose 
tbe  clouds  are  very  small,  and  because  the 
rising  currents  to  which  they  owe  their  origin 
Munteract  the  sinking  process.  Frequently  the 
rising  current  mingles  with  a  horizontal  cur- 
rent, which  carries  with  it  the  upper  portion 
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I  the  sky  with  a  v 


of  the  cloud  and 
form  stratuiD. 

The  chief  forms  of  clouds  are  the  cirrus, 
cumulus,  and  stratus,  which  have  been  sub- 
dJciJed  as  follows:  Cirrus  are  thin,  fibrous, 
detached,  featherlike  clouds  formed  of  ice 
nyatals.  They  are  the  highest  clouds,  averag- 
ing over  29,000  ft.,  and  move  with  the  great- 
est velocity,  their  mean  being  39  m.  per  nour. 
Cirro-stratus,  or  wane  clouds,  form  a  thin 
■hite  veil,  more  or  less  fibrous,  which  pro- 
duces halos  and  other  optical  phenomena. 
^^en  the  sky  is  mottled  with  them  it  is  often 
called   a    "mackerel    sky";    have    an   average 
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height  of  27,000  ft.,  and  an  average  velocity  of 
TO  m.  per  hour.  Cirro-cumulus  are  flocks  of 
small,  detached,  fleecy  clouds,  at  an  average 
height  of  23,000  ft.,  and  an  average  velocity  of 
82  m.  per  hour.  Alto-stratus  is  a  gray-blua 
veil,  through  which  the  sun  and  moon  are 


faintly  visible.  Its  mean  height  la  about  l.'),400 
ft.,  and  its  mean  velocity  4B  m.  per  hour. 
Alto-cumulus  are  large,  more  or  less  rounded 
balls,  flat  rolls  or  disks  of  fleecy  clouds  in 
flocks,  white  in  color,  except  a  dark  shading 
here  and  there.  They  average  10,000  ft.  in 
height,  and  have  an  average  speed  of  34  m. 
per  hour.  Strato- cumulus  are  large  balls  or 
rolls  of  dark  clouds;  average  height,  6,200  ft.; 
average  velocity,  22  m.  Cumulus  are  piled- 
up  clouds  with  conical  or  hemispherical  tops 
and  fiat  bases;  are  formed  of  rising  currents 
of  heated  air,  and  therefore  most  common  in 
summer  and  in  tropical  regions ;  average 
height,  4,700  ft. ;  average  velocity,  26  m.  per 
hour.  Cumulo-nimbus  is  a  massive  cloud  from 
which  showers  fall;  mean  height,  4,600  ft.; 
average  movement,  33  m.  per  hour.  Nimbus 
is  a  dark  sheet  of  ragged  cloud  from  which 
rain  or  snow  usually  fails.  Its  height  aver- 
ages only  2,900  ft.  Stratus  is  either  elevated 
fog  floating  in  the  air  or  a  thin  uniform,  layer 


NniBim. 

of  cloud  at  a  very  low  level  (1,600  ft.),  which 
moves  only  16  m.  per  hour. 

A  cloud-burst  is  an  extremely  heavy  rain 
over  a  small  territory.  It  occurs  only  with 
local,  not  general,  storms,  most  commonly  in 
the  hottest  season  and  at  the  hottest  time  of 
day;  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  arid  regions 
or   on    mountain   sides.      The    rain   somctiuies 
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(alls  nt  the  rate  of  4  or  6  (and  pOBsibly  more) 
Id.  per  hour,  but  continuea  omy  a  lew  mo- 
menta. MeBntime  the  phenomena  of  atmos- 
pheric electricity  are  usually  marked.  The 
flood  of  water  that  descends  flowB  off  rapidly, 
coming  down  the  streame  with  a  head  of  water 
which  ia  often  destructive.  A  distinirtiou  is 
usually  drawn  between  cloudburBts  and  tor- 
rential rains.  The  latter  belong  to  general 
storms,  the  former  to  local  ones,  the  remark- 
able cloud  formations  and  sudden  clearing  af- 
terwards making  the  name  appropriate  for  the 
former  and  not  for  the  latter. 

Clouet{kl{i-&'),FTansoii,abt.  1510-80;  French 
portrait  painter;  descended  from  a  family  of 
Flemish  artists;  became  a  court  painter  and  a 
valet  de  chaaibre  to  the  king ;  left  many  por- 
traits of  distinguished  people  of  the  highest 
interest  from  their  remarkable  Sdelity  and 
technical  excellence.  Among  these  are  "  Uenrj 
II."  "Charles  IX,"  and  "Elizabeth  of  Aus- 
tria," in  the  Louvre ;  and  a  notable  "  Dauphin 
Francis  11  and  Alarie   Stuart." 

Clough  (kitif),  Anne  Jemima,  abt.  1822-92; 
English  educator;  b.  Liverpool;  sister  of  Ar- 
thur Hugh  Clough ;  was  influential  in  the 
founding  of  the  N.  of  England  Council  for  Pro- 
moting the  Higher  Education  of  Women;  took 
charge,  1S71,  of  a  house  of  five  women  stu- 
dents at  Cambridge,  which  developed  into 
Newnham  College,  at  the  head  of  which  she 
remained  until  her  death. 

Clough,  Arthni  Hush,  1819-fil ;  English  poet ; 
b.  Liverpool ;  lived  five  years  in  Charleston, 
S.  C. ;  educated  at  Rugby  and  Baliol  College, 
Oxford ;  held  a  fellowship  in  Oriel  College,  Ox- 
ford, 1841-48;  warden  of  University  Hall  and 
Prof,  of  English  Language  and  Literature 
in  University  Coliege,  London,  IS49-52;  re- 
sided in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  18.S2-53,  engaged  in 
teaching  and  literary  pursuits ;  later  held  a 
post  in  the  Education  Department,  London; 
published  "The  Bothie  of  Tober-na-Vuolich," 
"  Poems  on  Life  and  Duty,"  "  Dipsychua,"  a 
subtle  dialogue  expressing  his  hesitation  be- 
tween doubt  and  faith;  "Amours  de  Voyage," 
and  "  Mari  Magno."  Clough  was  a  man  of 
strong  religious  feelings,  but  unfixed  beliefs. 
He  is  the  subject  of  Matthew  Arnold's  elegy, 
"  Thyrsis." 

ClO'TI 


i.  and  many  in  the  Old  World 
used  for  other  related  plants  which  have  three 
leaflets,  as  Melilotua,  the  sweet  clover;  Medi- 
eago,  the  bur  clover;  Letpedeza  tiriaia,  the 
Japan  clover;  Petatoitemon,  the  prairie  clover, 
etc.  The  true  clovers  are  invaluable  in  agri- 
culture, not  only  for  pasturage,  but  chiefly  be- 
cause of  their  power  of  appropriating  atmoa- 
iiheric  nitrogen  by  their  roots  and  bringing  up 
ertilizing  material  from  the  deeper  soil.  There 
are  flve  chief  species  in  cultivation.  The  most 
important  is  the  common  or  red  clover  ( Trifo- 
Hum  pratente).  Others  are  the  mammoth 
clover  (T.  medium);  the  crimson,  scarlet,  or 
carnation  clover  {T.  tncamafunt)  ;  the  alsike 
clover   {T.  hgbridam)  ;  and  the  common  white 


or  creeping  clover  or  shamrock  {7".  repena). 
These  are  all  natives  of  the  Old  World,  al- 
though the  lost  is  supposed  to  be  also  native 


Red  Clovkr.    a.  Pod.    b.  Seed 

to  the  V.  !j.  They  are  all  perennials,  except 
the  crimson  clover,  which  is  an  annual ;  but 
they  usually  begin  to  fail  in  vigor  after  they 
have  occupied  the  land  two  or  three  years. 

Cloves,  the  uneipanded  flowers  of  Eugenia 
aromalica  and  family  Myrtaoem.  They  are 
derived  from  an  evergreen  tree  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  existed  originally  in  only  five 
small  islands,  the  Clove  Islands,  near  the 
island  of  Jilolo.  Clove  trees  are  not  now 
found  on  these  islands,  but  they  are  largely 
cultivated  in  Brazil,  in  many  islands  of  the 
Indian  Ocean,  in  tropical  Africa,  and  in  some 
of  the  W.  Indies.  The  tree  varies  from  30  to 
40  ft.  in  height;  is  well  branched,  the  branches 
forming  a  clustering  crown.  As  soon  as  the 
buds  change  in  color  from  green  to  red  they 
are  taken  from  the  trees  and  dried  by  exposure 
to  the  sun  and  air,  when  they  become  brown 
in  appearance.  Unbroken  cloves  resemble  9, 
small,  round-headed  tack,  and  emit  a  peculiar 
oily,  aromatic  odor;  the  tast«  is  spicy  and 
pungent;  the  color  deep  brown;  but  on  sec- 
tion the  interior  portion  may  be  reddish.  In 
addition  to  volatile  oil,  cloves  contain  a  resin 
or  gum  and  a  peculiar  tannin. 

The  oil  of  cloves  freshly  distilled  is  quite 
fluid,  clear,  and  colorless,  and  becomes  yellow- 
ish and  finally  reddish  brown  on  exposure; 
specific  gravity  varies  from  1.034  to  1.061; 
soluble  in  an  equal  volume  of  alcohol,  in  etber, 
and  strong  acetic  acid.  It  is  used  as  a  flavor- 
ing substonce,  as  a  carminative,  and  some- 
times as  a  local  aunathetic,  particularly  in 
cavities  of  teeth. 

ClO'TiB  I,  46&-S11:  King  of  the  Franks;  son 
and  successor  of  Childeric;  by  a  victory  over 
the  Romans  and  Gauls,  obtained  possession  of 
Soissons.  which  became  his  capital;  married. 
493,  Clotilda,  a  Christian  princess,  and  about 
three  years  later  was  converted.  The  story 
of  his  conversion  is  that  at  the  battle  of 
Tolbiac     ( Zulpich ) ,    near    Cologne,    at    which 
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being  hard  pressed  by  the  Alemanni,  he  ap- 
pealed to  the  god  of  Clotilda,  promising  that 
if  victory  were  granted  to  his  army,  they 
would  worship  the  Christian  Grod.  His  con- 
version helped  to  bring  the  Teutonic  races 
into  closer  communication  with  the  Christian 
Church  and  Roman  civilization.  In  507  he 
defeated  Alaric,  King  of  the  Visigoths,  in  a 
great  battle  near  Poitiers,  and  added  Aqui- 
taine  to  his  dominions;  he  chose  Paris  as  his 
capital,  507,  and  there  died.  France  was  then 
divided  among  his  sons — Thierri,  Clodomir, 
Childeric,  and  Clothaire.  His  descendants  are 
called  Merovingians,  from  Merovig,  the  grand- 
father of  Clovis.  With  him  the  Salic  law 
entered  France,  and  the  alliance  of  the  Church 
and  State.  With  him,  too,  the  distinctive 
history  of  France  begins. 

Clown,  professional  jester  or  buffoon.  The 
character  may  have  originated  in  the  ancient 
Roman  pantomime,  which  passed  into  the 
representations  of  the  wandering  acrobats 
of  the  Dark  Ages,  and  thence  into  the  mys- 
teries and  miracle  plays,  and  later  was  de- 
veloped into  the  harlequin  bv  the  Italians. 
The  clown  or  court  fool  of  Shakespeare's 
plays  was  a  part  of  the  household  of  me- 
dieval princes  and  great  barons.  The  court 
and  pantomime  fools  wore  a  characteristic 
dress,  motley  coat  and  tight  breeches,  and 
carried  a  bauble  or  short  staff  with  a  ludi- 
crous head.  Sometimes  asses'  ears  were  added 
and  a  cock's  comb.  The  clowns  of  Shakespeare 
are  supposed  to  have  been  drawn  from  the 
**v]ce"  in  the  mysteries,  which  the  Italians 
again  developed  into  the  zany,  a  foil  to  the 
more  serious  and  capable  clown.  It  was  the 
business  of  the  zany  to  follow  and  caricature 
the  clown  by  absurd  imitations  of  his  tricks. 

Qnbf  society  of  persons  united  for  social,  sci- 
entific, artistic,  literary,  or  political  ends,  or  for 
purposes  of  recreation.  In  the  reign  of  Henry 
IV  there  was  a  club  called  "  La  Court  de  bone 
Compagnie."  About  the  beginning  of  the  sev- 
enteenth or  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century 
the  famous  club  at  the  Mermaid  Tavern, 
London,  was  established.  It  had  Shakespeare, 
Beaumont,  Fletcher,  Raleigh,  etc.,  as  members. 
About  the  same  time  Ben  Jonson  founded  a 
club  at  the  Devil  Tavern,  between  Temple  Bar 
and  Middle  Temple  Gate.  In  1650  the  first 
political  club,  the  Rota,  was  established.  In 
1669  the  Civil  Club,  which  exists  to  this  day, 
was  established,  all  the  members  of  which  are 
citizens.  Some  of  these  early  political  clubs 
played  important  parts  in  the  history  of  the 
times.  Such  was  the  October  Club,  named 
after  the  cheer  for  which  it  was  famed,  Oc- 
tober ale,  the  members  of  which  were  ardent 
Tories.  The  Saturday,  Brothers,  and  Scrib- 
lerus  Clubs,  each  having  Swift  as  a  member, 
and  the  Calves'  Head  Club,  formed  in  ridicule 
of  the  memory  of  Charles  I;  the  King's  Head 
Club,  founded  by  the  unscrupulous  Shaftes- 
bury, and  the  Mug  House  Club,  so  called  from 
the  ale  mugs  used  by  the  members,  were  among 
the  more  noted  political  clubs  of  the  early  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Another  unique 
club,  the  Kit-Kat,  famous  in  literature,  dates 
from  1700*    Readers  of  Boswell  are  familiar 


with  the  Ivy  Lane  Club  established  by  Dr. 
Johnson  at  the  King's  Head,  a  beefsteak 
house  in  Ivy  Lane,  and  the  Literary  Club, 
founded  by  Johnson  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
1764.  The  purely  social  club  of  the  present 
day  owes  its  origin  to  the  coffee  houses  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  where  congenial  spirits  used 
to  meet  for  social  intercourse  and  comrade- 
ship. Many  of  them  have  remained  in  exist- 
ence to  the  present  day.  Among  these  pro- 
prietary clubs  may  be  mentioned  Almack's 
(1764)  and  Brooks's  (1778).  About  the  close 
of  the  Napoleonic  wars  the  modem  club  era 
began  with  the  organization  of  the  Travellers' 
Club,  1814,  by  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry, 
to-day  one  of  the  most  exclusive  of  English 
clubs.  In  the  U.  S.  club  life  owes  its  origin  to 
the  Union  Club,  founded  in  New  York,  1836. 
The  first  club  for  women  in  the  U.  S.  was  the 
Sorosis,  founded  in  New  York,  1868. 

Qub'foot,  technically  known  as  Talipes;  a 
deformity,  mostly  congenital,  which  usually 
affects  both  feet.  In  the  most  common  form 
the  inner  margin  of  the  foot  is  elevated,  the 
external  one  depressed,  touching  the  ground; 
the  middle  and  anterior  portions  are  retarded 
in  their  growth,  and  the  joints  become  im- 
movable. Clubfoot  acquired  after  birth  is  due 
to  muscular  paralysis  or  bone  disease.  In 
mild  cases  manual  stretching  of  the  foot, 
proper  bandaging,  and  the  application  of  a 
plaster  dressing  will  suffice.  More  marked 
cases  require  the  cutting  of  one  or  more  ten- 
dons and  use  of  appropriate  apparatus. 

Club  Moss'es,  or  Ground  Pines,  small  plants 
with  a  moss-like  aspect  belonging  to  club  moss 
and  ground  pine  families.  These  families, 
with  the  modem  family  IsoetacecB,  and  several 
which  are  extinct,  constitute  a  well-marked 
class  of  the  "  fernworts "  under  the  name  of 
LycopodiruB,  commonly  called  Lycopoda, 

Cluny  (klti-nS'),  town  of  France;  depart- 
ment of  RaOne-et-Loire;  on  the  Grftne,  14  m. 
NW.  of  Mftcon.  Here  are  the  remains  of  a 
famous  Benedictine  abbey,  founded  910  a.d. 
Pop.   (1901)   3,691. 

Clyde  (klid).  Lord.    See  Campbell,  Colin. 

Clyde,  principal  river  on  the  W.  coast  of 
Scotland;  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  its 
scenerv;  it  rises  in  the  Lowther  and  Moffat 
Hills;  at  Lanark  descends  abt.  350  ft.  in  4  m., 
and  reaches  the  firth  of  Clyde  at  Dumbarton. 
Glasgow  may  be  reached  by  the  largest  ocean 
steamers,  and  at  Dumbarton  the  river  is  1  m. 
wide;  length,  73  m. 

Cljrtemnestra  (kllt-Sm-n^s'trft),  wife  of  Aga- 
memnon, King  of  Mycena?;  sister  of  Castor 
and  of  Helen;  the  paramour  of  ^Egisthus; 
murdered  Agamemnon  on  his  return  from 
Troy.  She  and  ^gisthus  were  killed  by  her 
son  Orestes. 

Clytie  (kll'tS),  name  of  three  mythical  per- 
sonages mentioned  by  Hesiod,  Ovid,  Pausanias, 
and  Tzetzes.  With  Ovid  she  is  a  nymph  loved 
by  Apollo,  the  god  of  the  sun,  but  who,  having 
offended  and  being  forsaken  by  him,  pined 
away  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  sim,  and  was 
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turned  into  a  Sower,  which    (from  ita    . 
turning  toward   the   sun)    was  called   helio- 
tropium. 

Cnidna  (nfdfls),  or  Gni'dOB,  an  ancient  Greek 
city  of  Caria,  Asia  Minor;  on  the  Mget^a  Sea 
end  on  the  promontorj  of  Triopion;  one  of 
the  six  cities  of  the  Doric  league  called  Uex- 
apolis.  Here  were  several  famous  temples  of 
VeniiH,  one  of  which  contained  a  celebrated 
marble  statue  of  Venus  by  Praxiteles.  Cnidus 
was  partly  built  on  a  small  island,  connected 
by  a  causeway  with  the  mainland.  Conon  tli 
Athenian  defeated  the  Spartan  fleet  near  Cni 
dus,  304  B.C. 

Coach.    See  Cabbiaoes. 

CoadJD'toi,  in  ecclesiastical  law.  one  appoint- 
ed to  assist  a  bishop  or  other  dignitary.  Co- 
adjutant  bishops  in  tlie  Roman  Catholic 
Church  are  usually  bishops  of  sees  in  parti- 
btia.  In  the  Protestant  Episcopal  (.'Imrch  of 
the  U.  S.  they  are  called  assistant  bishops 

Coagnla'tion,  changing  of  a  liquid  to  a 
stance  of  semisolid  or  curdlike  consistency 
(the  clot).  Thus  the  white  of  an  egg  be- 
comes solidified  by  heat.  The  casein  of  milk 
is  coagulated  (curdled)  by  rennet  and  many 
acids.  The  flbrin  in  the  blood,  cbyle,  and 
lymph  is  coagulated  after  the  removal  of 
these  fluids  from  the  living  animal.  In  pn( 
monia,  the  coagulability  of  the  blood  is 
much  increased  that  clots  form  within  the 
heart,  and  the  usual  cause  of  death  is  failure 
of  the  heart  from  heart  clots  and  general 
weakness.  la  certain  other  di  senses,  like 
hemophilia,  the  blood  does  not  clot  readily,  and 
bleeding  is  easily  provoked  and  hard  to  check. 

Coal,  several  carbonaceous  substances  de- 
rived from  vegetable  tissue.  Mineral  coals 
form  part  of  an  unbroken  series  which  begins 
with  woody  fiber  and  ends  with  graphite;  all 
derived  from  the  decomposition  of 
vegetable  tissue  when  buried  un- 
der water,  earth,  or  rock.  The 
different  products  of  this  progres- 
sive change,  which  is  a  sort  of 
distillation,  are  peat,  lignite,  bi- 
tuminous and  anthracite  coal, 
graphite,  and  aspbaltum,  which 
are  solids;  petroleum  and  water, 
which  are  liquids;  carl)onic  acid, 
carbureted  hydrogen,  etc.,  which 
are  gases.  Of  these  all  the  sol- 
ids, excepting  asphaltum,  are  re- 
sidual products,  while  that  sub- 
stance and  the  liquids  and  gases 
are  the  evolved  products  of  dis- 
tillates. The  theory  which  flnde 
most  general  acceptance  at  the 
present  time  is  that  the  vegetable 
mattor  accumulated  in  peat  bogs. 
The  accumulations  thus  formed 
in  difl'ercnt  geological  periods,  but  having 
their  greatest  develnpment  in  the  carbon- 
iferous age,  were  subjected  to  enormous  pres- 
sures and  to  a  slow  and  general  distillation, 
resulting  in  the  varieties  of  cosi,  from 
the  more  modem  lignite  to  anthracite  and 
graphite.     In  isolated   instances   the  chemical 
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changes  have  been  hastened  by  local  vol- 
canic eruptions  and  lava  streams,  and  in  many 
districts  widespread  disturbances  of  the  strata 
have  facilitated  the  escape  of  moisture  and 
volatile  matter.  All  the  varieties  of  coal 
shade  into  each  other,  and  we  have  lignites 


r  the  microooape. 

(coals  retaining  the  texture  of  the  wood  from 
which  they  were  formed)  which  exhibit  eveiy 
degree  of  approach  to  bituminous  coals,  seiui- 
bituminous  coals  intermediate  between  these 
latter  and  anthracite,  and  graphitic  anthra- 
cites by  which  tlie  anthracites  are  connected 
with  the  graphites.  Anthracite  coal  is  the  best 
and  hardest;  is  nearly  pure  carlwn;  produces 
great  heat,  and  burns  with  but  little  flame  and 
no  smoke.  It  is  found  very  deep  in  the  earth, 
having   been    formed   early   and    subjected    to 


Ihaoihibt  Shction  or  a  Coal  Hinb. 

great  pressure.  It  is  found  in  E.  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Nova  Scotia.  Bituminous,  or  soft 
coal,  has  a  wider  distribution  than  anthracite. 
It  produces  a  bright  flame  and  much  smoke, 
due  to  unconsumed  carbon.  Cannel,  or  gas 
coal,  is  a  variety  of  bituminous  coal  which 
burns  from  the   end   ("candle  coal"),  and  i< 
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a  favorite  for  open  grates.  Lignite,  or  brown 
coa],  may  contain  only  fifty  per  cent,  of  car- 
bon, which  yields  heat,  the  remainder  beins 
the  volatile  bituminous  substances  which  yield 
smoke  only. 

Coal  is  found  in  nearly  every  country  on 
the  globe,  the  largest  areas  being  in  China, 
the  U.  S.,  Canada,  Lidia,  Russia,  Japan,  Gt. 
Britain,  Germany,  and  France.    The  coal -pro- 
ducing area  of  the  U.  S.  is  about  200,000  sq. 
m.,  the  fields  in  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  W.  Vir- 
ginia, Indiana,  Ohio,  Alabama,   and  Colorado 
being    especially    extensive.      The    anthracite 
coaT-bearing  area  of  Pennsylvania  is  estimated 
at  170,000  sq.  m. ;  the  workable  area  at  470 
sq.  m.     The  Appalachian,   or  £.   bituminous 
field  extends  from  New  York  to  Alabama,  a 
little  over  900  m.,  and  has  a  width  of  30-180 
ffl.    The  thickness  of  the  coal  varies  from  100 
to  over  3,000  ft.    The  coal-bearing  area  of  the 
NW.  Provinces  of  Canada  is  estimated  at  over 
65,000  sq.  m.    The  coal  fields  of  England  and 
Wales  have  an  area  of  11,869  sq.  m.,  and  in 
two  counties  the  cpal-bearing  strata  are  12,000 
ft.  thick.     In  the  SE.  part  of  the  Province  of 
Szechuan,  China,  alone,  the  coal-bearing  area  is 
21,700  sq.  m.    Germany,  Austria,  and  the  U.  S. 
lead  in  the  production  of  lignite  coal.     The 
production  of  the  principal  coal  fields  of  the 
world,    1905,    was    estimated    at    929,622,648 
metric  tons.    The  total  production  of  the  U.  S. 
was   over    300,000,000   short   tons,   valued   at 
1476,766,963;    of  this   the  output  of  anthra- 
cite was  77,669,850  short  tons;  of  bituminous, 
315,259,401    short   tons.     Pennsylvania's   out- 
put (anthracite  and  bituminous)   had  a  value 
of  $255,269,507.     In    1905  the   British  Royal 
Commission  issued  a  report  in  which  the  avail- 
able resources  of  the  proved  coal  fields  were 
estimated  at   100,000,000,000  tons,  enough  to 
supply  the  world's  needs  for  450  years.     The 
number  of  coal  mines  in  the  U.  S.  by  census 
report,  1902,  was  12,472.    The  making  of  coke 
from  coal  is  a  great  industry,  the  output  in 
the  U.  S.,  1905,  being  315,259,491  short  tons, 
valued    at    $334,877,963.     Coal    was   used    by 
the  ancients  only  to  a  limited  extent.    It  was 
first   regularly   mined   in  England   abt.    1180, 
but  was  not  introduced  into  London  till  1240. 
The  first  discovery  of  coal  in  the  U.  S.  was  by 
Father  Hennepin,  near  what  is  now  Ottawa, 
111.;  the  first  coal  mined  was  in  Pennsylvania, 
1813,  it  sold  for  $25  a  ton;  the  first  regular 
shipments  from  the  Pennsylvania  mines  began 
in    1820.      See    Anthracite;    Cannel    Coal; 
Carbonifebous  Period;  Combustion;  Fxtel. 

Coarfishy  English  name  for  pollack,  a  fish 
related  to  the  common  cod.  Name  due  to 
dark  color  of  the  back,  which  rubs  off.  It  is 
found  on  both  sides  of  the  N.  Atlantic,  and  is 
used  for  food.  The  oil  from  the  liver  is  used 
to  adulterate  codliver  oiL 

Coal  Gas.    See  Gas. 

Coal  Oily  general  name  for  mineral  oils.  See 
Petboleuh. 

Coal  Tar,  substance  obtained  in  the  manu- 
facture of  gas  from  coal.  It  is  thick,  black, 
and  sticky,  and  consists  of  a  large  number 
of  compounds,  many  of  which  have  been  iso- 
late and  fujTiisb  the  foundation  of  important 


industries.  Preeminent  among  them  are  ben- 
zine, toluene,  xylene,  phenol  or  carbolic  acid, 
naphthalene,  anthracene,  etc.  The  statement 
that  a  thing  is  "  made  from  coal-tar "  should 
be  understood  as  meaning  that  the  thing  itself 
is  generally  not  contain^  in  the  tar  but  it  is 
made  from  some  one  or  more  of  the  things 
obtained  from  the  tar.  Coal-tar  colors  are  dye- 
stuffs  made  from  the  hydrocarbons  prepared 
from  coal  tar.  Prominent  among  these  are  the 
aniline,  the  azo  colors,  the  colors  from  benzi- 
dine, etc. 

Coasty  margin  of  a  land  area,  limited  by  the 
ocean  or  its  gulfs  or  bays.  The  character  of 
a  coast  line  depends  chiefiy  on  two  things:  1. 
Geological  change  of  level,  by  which  the  sea 
is  placed  on  the  slope  of  the  land  mass;  if 
by  elevation  of  a  smooth  sea-bottom  the  coast 
line  is  of  simple  form;  if  by  depression  of  a 
land  area  the  coast  line  is  irregular,  the  more 
so  the  more  varied  the  relief  of  the  submerged 
land.  2.  The  time  during  which  the  sea  has 
stood  at  a  given  level,  allowing  its  waves  to 
cut  back  headlands  into  cliffs  and  form  beaches 
and  bars,  and  permitting  rivers  to  build  out 
deltas,  thus  simplifying  the  coast  line  from  its 
first  irregularity.  The  coast  line  of  Europe 
is  nearly  20,000  m.  to  an  area  of  3,816,400  sq. 
m.;  of  Africa,  15,000  to  11,600,000;  of  Asia, 
30,000  to  17,310,000.  The  Atlantic  coast  line 
of  the  U.  S.  is  23,000  m.  long;  that  of  the 
Pacific  coast,  exclusive  of  Alaska,  15,500  m. 

Coast'al  Plain,  one  of  the  physiographic  prov- 
inces of  N.  America,  comprising  a  system  of 
lowlands  bordering  the  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  from  New  York  Bay  to  the  State  of 
Vera  Cruz  in  Mexico.  It  is  in  general  from 
50  to  200  m.  broad,  but  extends  N.  in  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi  as  far  as  the  mouth 
of  the  Ohio.    Topographically  it  consists  of  a 

Slain  or  a  series  of  plains,  interrupted  at  the 
r.  by  a  great  system  of  estuaries,  and  every- 
where more  or  less  dissected  by  stream  valleys. 
Geologically  it  includes  Cretaceous,  Eocene, 
Neocene,  and  Pleistocene  formations. 

Coast  and  Geodet'ic  Sur'yey,  bureau  of  the 
U.  S.  Govt.,  in  the  Treasury  Department, 
charged  with  the  survey  of  the  coasts  of  the 
U.  S.,  the  coasts  under  the  jurisdiction  thereof, 
and  the  publication  of  charts,  including  sailing 
charts,  general  charts  of  the  coast,  and  harbor 
charts.  This  includes  base  measures,  triangu- 
lation,  topography,  and  hydrography  along 
said  coasts;  the  survey  of  rivers  to  the  head 
of  tidewater  or  ship  navigation;  deep-sea 
soundings,  temperature,  and  current  observa- 
tions along  said  coastiB  and  throughout  the 
Gulf  and  Japan  streams;  magnetic  observa- 
tions and  researches,  and  the  publication  of 
maps  showing  the  variations  of  terrestrial 
magnetism;  gravity  research;  determination 
of  heights;  the  determination  of  geographic 
positions,  and  to  furnish  reference  points  for 
state  surveys.  Tide  tables  are  issued  annu- 
ally, in  advance;  "Coast  Pilots,"  with  sailing 
directions  covering  the  navigable  waters,  and 
"Notices  to  Mariners"  are  issued  monthly 
containing  current  information  necessary  for 
safe  navigation. 
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Coast-guard,  body  of  men  stationed  on  the 
coasts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  under  the 
Admiralty,  to  prevent  smuggling  and  serving 
as  a  defensive  force  with  certain  powers  of 
police. 

Coast'ing  Trade,  trade  carried  on  by  vessels 
sailing  along  the  coast  between  ports  of  the 
same  country  as  distinct  from  oversea  and 
foreign  trade;  in  a  looser  sense  trade  between 
ports  of  neighboring  countries  on  the  same 
coast.  The  coasting  trade  is  governed  by 
special  regulations.  No  foreign  vessel  can  en- 
gage in  the  coasting  trade  of  the  U.  S.;  but 
since  1854  the  coasting  trade  of  Great  Britain 
is  open  to  vessels  sailing  under  any  flag. 

Coast  Range,  or  Coast  Ran'ges,  mountains 
adjoining  and  near  the  Pacific  coast  within  the 
U.  S.  From  Cape  Flattery  nearly  to  the  S. 
line  of  Oregon  they  constitute  a  single  range, 
sometimes  called  the  Olympic,  separated  from 
the  Cascade  Banee  bv  a  series  of  fertile  val- 
leys. Thence  to  the  latitude  of  Mt.  Shasta  in 
N.  California,  the  Coast  Ranges  merge  with 
the  extremities  of  the  Cascade  Range  and  the 
Sierra  Nevada.  Thence  to  Point  Concepcion 
they  are  separated  from  the  Sierra  Nevada  by 
the  great  valley  of  California.  Midway  the 
chain  is  divided  by  San  Francisco  Bav.  Near 
Point  Concepcion  the  range  is  joined  by  the 
terminal  spur  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  San  Ber- 
nardino peak,  100  m.  from  the  Mexican  bound- 
ary, is   11,800  ft.  high. 

Coat  of  Arms,  originally  the  garment  worn 
over  his  armor  by  a  man  of  noble  birth,  and 
embroidered  with  the  wearer's  armorial  bear- 
ings. Hence,  in  modern  heraldry,  an  escutch- 
eon with  its  bearings,  as  distinguished  from 
the   crest,   motto,   supporters,   etc.     See   Heb- 

ALDBT. 

Coat  of  Mail.    See  Abmob. 

Coati  (k5-ft't^),  or  Coati  Mon'di,  animal  of 
the  raccoon  family;  total  length,  about  3  ft.; 
with  coarse  brown  or  reddish-gray  hair.  The 
body  is  long,  the  legs  short;  the  tail  long, 
thickly  covered  with  hair  and  usually  carri^ 
erect.  A  peculiar  feature  is  the  long  sharp 
flexible  nose  which  is  turned  upward  in  drink- 
ing. Coatis  are  good  climbers,  associate  in 
troops,  are  nocturnal,  and  live  on  birds,  eggs, 
and  insects.  The  Mexican  coati  is  found  from 
Panama  to  S.  Texas;  the  Brazilian  species  is 
distributed  over  the  greater  part  of  S.  Amer- 
ica. 

Co'balt,  a  town  in  Nipissing  District,  Onta- 
rio, Canada,  in  the  center  of  a  district  veiy 
rich  in  silver.  The  mines  in  the  neighborhood, 
all  discovered  since  1003,  produced  in  1908 
silver  valued  at  $10,000,000.     Pop.  4,000. 

Cobalt,  hard,  white  metal  of  specific  gravity 
8.6  to  8.9,  brittle,  with  a  granular  fracture 
and  easily  powdered,  quite  malleable  at  red 
heat,  attracted  by  the  magnet,  and  even  capa- 
ble of  receiving  weak  magnetic  power  when 
rubbed  with  a  magnet,  though  arsenic  de- 
stroys this  property.  It  is  unalterable  in  air 
and  water  at  ordinary  temperatures,  though 
at  red  heat  it  decomposes  water.  Ores  of 
cobalt    are   found    in   various    parts    of    the 


world,  though  nowhere  abundant,  and  almost 
invariably  associated  with  nickel  compounds 
and  united  with  arsenic  and  sulphur.  Cobalt 
is  nowhere  found  native,  except  in  some  me- 
teorites. The  metal  may  be  reduced  from  its 
oxide  by  heating  in  a  current  of  hydrogen. 
It  forms  several  oxides,  of  which  the  most  im- 
portant are  the  protoxide,  CoO,  and  the  ses- 
quioxide  CsOs,  both  of  which  give  a  series  of 
salts.  Compounds  of  cobalt  are  applied  for 
coloring,  either  as  pigments  or  enamels.  The 
principal  preparation  is  smalt,  or  azure  blue, 
which  is  a  double  silicate  of  cobalt  and  po- 
tassium. Zaifre,  zaifer,  or  safflor,  is  the  roasted 
ore  mixed  with  twice  its  weight  of  quartz  sand. 
It  is  used  for  coloring  glass,  enamels,  and 
pottery  glaze.  The  well-known  willow-pattern 
plates  are  colored  by  this  substance.  The- 
nard's  cobalt  ultramarine  is  obtained  by  cal- 
cining phosphate  or  arseniate  of  cobalt  with 
alumina,  and  Rinman's  green,  or  cobalt  green, 
consists  of  the  mixed  and  ignited  oxides  of 
zinc  and  cobalt. 

Cobby  Howell,  1815--68;  American  legislator; 
b.  Cherry  Hill,  Ga. ;  member  of  Congress,  1843- 
51,  during  two  terms  of  which  he  was  Speaker 
of  the  House,  and  again  a  member,  1855-57; 
Governor  of  Georgia,  1851;  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  1857,  when  he  lowered  the  credit  of 
the  Government  by  buying  its  bonds  at  a  pre- 
mium of  eighteen  per  cent  and  then  borrowing 
money  at  twelve  per  cent  to  meet  current  ex- 
penses; president  of  the  congress  which  met 
February,  1861,  and  framed  the  Confederate 
Constitution,  but  Jefferson  Davis's  aversion 
kept  him  afterwards  in  the  background;  in 
the  Civil  War  became  a  Confederate  major 
general,  but  took  little  part  in  military  move- 
ments. 

Cobbe,  Frances  Power,  1822-1904;  English 
author  and  philanthropist;  b.  Dublin,  Ireland; 
of  English  parents;  was  associated  in  the  con- 
duct of  schools  and  reformatories  for  girls  near 
Bristol,  England.;  later  settled  in  London;  an 
editorial  writer;  founded  a  society  to  pre- 
vent vivisection,  and  edited  a  journal  in  its 
interests;  president  of  British  Union  for  the 
Abolition  of  Vivisection,  1898-1904;  published 
many  works,  chiefly  rationalistic,  including 
"  Broken  Lights,"  "  Theism,"  and  "  Criminals, 
Idiots,  Women,  and  Minors." 

Cobl>ett,  WiUiam,  1762-1835;  English  polit- 
tical  writer;  b.  Famham,  Surrey;  son  of  a 
farm  laborer;  served  in  the  army,  1785-91; 
emigrated  to  the  U.  S.,  1792;  edited  in  Phila- 
delphia a  federalist  paper,  Peter  Porcupine, 
ridiculed  the  phlebotomy  of  Dr.  Benjamin 
Rush  and  was  forced  to  pay  a  fine  of  $6,000; 
returned  to  England,  1802;  published  in  Lon- 
don, 1802-35,  The  Weekly  Political  Register, 
at  first  a  Tory  paper,  but  finally  an  advocate 
of  radicalism;  unjustly  prosecuted  on  a  charge 
of  libeling  the  Government,  fined  £1,000  and 
imprisoned;  in  1817-19  resided  on  a  farm  on 
Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  to  escape  prosecution  un- 
der statutes  leveled  against  the  independent 
press;  originated  the  Parliamentary  reports 
known  as  "  Hansard's  Debates " ;  elected  to 
Parliament,  1832;  chief  popular  works,  an  ex- 
cellent "English  Qrammar"  and  "Advice  to 
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Young  Men  and  Women."    He  was  a  vigorous 
writer,  distinguished  for  his  common  sense. 

Cob'den,  Richard,  1804-65;  English  states- 
man and  economist;  b.  near  Midhurst,  SSussex; 
son  of  a  poor  farmer ;  after  working  as  a  com- 
mercial traveler,  formed  a  partnership  to  sell 
calico  fabrics  in  London;  partner  in  a  cotton- 
printing  firm  in  Manchester,  1831;  the  most 
prominent  member  and  orator  of  the  Anti-Corn- 
Law  League,  formed  1839;  elected  to  Parlia- 
ment, 1841;  advocated  free  trade,  and  was 
the  chief  agent  in  securing  the  repeal  of  the 
com  laws;  reelected  to  Parliament,  1847,  1852; 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Manchester  school,  or 
partj  which  advocated  electoral  reform,  a  pa- 
cific foreign  policy,  and  nonintervention  in 
foreign  .quarrels;  reelected  to  Parliament, 
18o7;  negotiated,  1860,  a  notable  commercial 
treaty  with  France  in  the  interest  of  free 
trade;  one  of  the  few  British  statesmen  who 
^mpathized  with  the  Union  cause  in  the  Amer- 
ican Civil  War.  His  contribution  to  free  trade 
was  not  in  originality  of  speculation  but  in 
putting  its  doctrines  forward  as  ethical  laws 
and  giving  his  crusade,  on  its  behalf,  a  moral 
character,  thus  arousing  enthusiasm  for  it. 

Coblenz  (kd'blents),  fortified  city  of  Rhenish 
Prussia;  at  the  confluence  (whence  its  name) 
of  the  Rhine  and  the  Moselle;  50  m.  SSE.  of 
Cologne.  The  old  castle  of  the  Electors  of 
Treves,  the  church  of  St.  Castor,  and  the 
Florins  church  are  the  most  interesting  build- 
ings. On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Rhine  is  the 
fortress  of  Ehrenbreitstein.  Coblenz  was  the 
capital  of  the  ephemeral  department  of  the 
Rhine  and  Moselle  created  by  the  French  re- 
public, 1798,  but  became  Prussian,  1815.  Pop. 
(1901)   45,146. 

Cobra  de  Capello  (kd^brli  da  ka-pen5), 
Portuguese  '^ hooded  snake";  name  usually 
hmited  to  one  of  the  most  venomous  of 
serpents,  the  Naja  tripudians  of  the  E.  In- 
dies, though  the  African  cobra  or  asp  is  a 
similar  species.  The  conmion  name  is  derived 
from  the  ability  of  these  snakes,  when  excited, 
to  expand  the  skin  of  the  back  of  the  neck 
into  the  resemblance  of  a  hood.  On  the  back 
of  this  hood  are  usually  two  eyelike  spots 
joined  by  a  curved  dark  stripe,  the  whole 
resembling  a  pair  of  spectacles  (it  is  some- 
times called  **  spectacle  snake").'  The  cobra 
attains  3  to  6  ft.  or  more.  It  feeds  on  lizards, 
fish,  and  other  small  animals.  It  is  sluggish 
and  easily  destroyed.  The  ichneumon  is  its 
great  enemy.  Its  venom,  from  two  large 
glands  in  the  head,  often  causes  death  in  less 
than  two  hours  after  its  introduction  through 
a  wound,  though  it  is  said  to  be  harmless 
when  taken  into  the  stomach.  The  only  rem- 
edy is  cutting  out  or  cauterizing  the  wound. 
Thousands  die  yearly  from  cobra  bites.  Snake 
charmers  use  the  cobra  to  perform  tricks;  and 
with  other  serpents,  it  is  an  object  of  worship 
among  many  natives. 

CoHburg,  town  of  duchy  of  Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha;  on  the  Itz;  26  m.  N.  of  Bamberg; 
capital  of  the  duchy.  On  a  hill  is  an  old  castle 
in  which  Luther  was  concealed,  1530;  now  a 
museum.     Pop.   (1900)  20,460. 


Coca  (kO'kH),  drug  derived  from  the  leaves 
of  Erythroxylon  coca,  of  which  there  are  two 
species,  one  in  Bolivia  and  one  in  Peru  and 
also  cultivated  in  British  India,  Java,  and  Cey- 
lon. Its  active  principle  is  cocaine  {q,v.).  The 
leaves  resemble  tea  leaves.  In  Peru  coca  has 
long  been  used  as  a  stimulant,  a  small  quantity 
enabling  one  to  withstand  fatigue  even  with 
insufficient  food,  and  it  lessens  the  difficulty  of 
respiration  in  mountain  climbing.  In  the  na- 
tives it  produces  vivid  visions  and  emotional 
exaltation,  but  such  effects  are  not  experienced 
in  Europe  and  the  U.  S.  by  those  who  chew 
the  imported  leaves.  The  habit  of  coca  chew- 
ing, once  formed,  is  hard  to  abandon,  and  in- 
duces many  disorders  of  body  and  mind.  In 
coca  poisoning  there  is  great  nervous  excite- 
ment with  mania  and  delusions,  followed  by 
collapse. 

Cocaine  (kd'kfi-In),  alkaloid  obtained  from 
the  leaves  of  Erythrowylon  coca,  (See  CooA«) 
It  crystallizes  in  colorless,  odorless  prisms  and 
has  a  slightly  bitter  taste.  Its  salts  are  soluble 
in  water,  the  hydrochlorate  being  generally 
used.  Since  its  introduction  in  1884  cocaine 
has  become  a  valuable  local  ansesthetic  in 
minor  surgery,  especially  about  the  eye,  nose, 
and  ear.  It  does  not  act  when  applied  on 
the  skin,  but  does  paralyze  the  sensory  nerves 
of  mucous  membrane.  Care  must  be  exercised 
in  its  use  as  death  has  been  caused  by  even 
moderate  doses.  In  small  doses  cocaine  stim- 
ulates the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  and  in  nar- 
cotic poisoning  cocaine  will  avert  a  failure  of 
respiration.  The  taking  of  cocaine  as  a  stimu- 
lant has  grown  in  the  U.  S.  and  Europe,  and 
the  sale  of  the  drug  is  now  being  restricted, 
as  the  habit  produces  moral  as  well  as  physi- 
cal deterioration. 

Coc'cus,  the  typical  genus  of  the  family 
CoccidcB,  a  group  of  bugs  including  the  scale 
insects,  bark  lice,  mealy  bugs,  etc.  The  cot- 
tony cushion  scale,  which  at  one  time  threat- 
ened the  orange  industry  of  California,  has 
been  almost  completely  exterminated  by  the 
Australian  ladybug.  From  bugs  of  this  fam- 
ily are  produced  the  dyes  kermes  and  cochi- 
neal, while  to  others  we  owe  lac  and  China 
wax. 

Cochin  (kO-ch§n'),  seaport  and  former  cap- 
ital of  the  state  of  the  same  name,  Madras, 
British  India;  at  the  entrance  of  an  extensive 
backwater  or  lagoon,  80  m.  SSE.  of  Calicut. 
Here  the  Portuguese  erected,  1503,  their  first 
fort  in  India.  They  were  expelled  from  Co- 
chin by  the  Dutch,  1663.  The  town  was  ceded 
to  the  British,  1814.  The  chief  exports  are 
teak  timber,  cardamoms,  coir,  etc.  Pop.  abt. 
18,000. 

Cochin  (ka'chin)  Chi^na,  French  colony  on  the 
delta  of  the  Mekong  River;  in  the  S.  of  the  In- 
do-Chinese peninsula ;  bounded  N.  by  Cambodia, 
NE.  by  Annam,  and  elsewhere  by  the  Chinese 
Sea  and  Gulf  of  Siam ;  is  a  portion  of  the  for- 
mer Annamese  province  of  Champu;  area,  20,- 
000  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1901)  2,968,529,  the  majority 
Buddhists.  About  one  sixth  of  the  total  area 
is  cultivated.  The  chief  crop  is  rice;  cocoa- 
nuts,    sugar    cane,    and    tobacco    are    grown. 
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COCHINEAL 

There  are  four  provinces  [  Saigon,  Mjtho, 
Vinh-Long,  and  Baaaac).  and  one  deputy  is 
sent  to  the  French  legislature. 

Cocbineal  ( k6ch'In>el ) ,  insect  which  jields 
the  dj-estuff  carmine ;  native  to  Meiieo,  whence 
the  finest  quality  atitl  comes,  but  cultivated  in 
several  other  hot  countries,  as  W.  Indies,  Tene- 
rilfe,  Madeira,  Algeria,  and  Java.  It  lives  on 
a  species  of  cactus  called  the  cochineal  Rg, 
and  is  the  size  of  a  small  ladybird.  It  fastens 
itself  to  the  plant  and  remains  in  contact  with 
it  until  death.    Just  before  thej  lay  their  eggs 


F EXILE.     3.  Male. 

the  insects  are  rich  in  coloring  matter,  and  are 
then  gathered.  Tliey  are  killed  by  hot  water 
OT  steam,  and  then  dried.  About  seventy  thou- 
sand are  required  to  make  a  pound  of  coch- 
ineal. Cochineal  colors  were  formerly  used  for 
dyeing  wool  or  silk  crimson  or  scarlet.  The 
colors  are  not  very  permanent,  though  brilliant 
and  attractive.  Carmine  is  prepared  by  treat- 
ing a  solution  of  cochineal  with  cream  of  tar- 
tar, alum,  or  acid  oxalate  of  potassium.  When 
a  solution  of  cochineal  is  treated  with  an  al- 
kaline carbonate  and  alum,  carmine  lake  is 
obtained. 

Cochitnate  (kO-chlt'a-fit)  I^ke,  in  Middlesex 
Co.,  Mass:;  13  m.  VV.  from  Uoston;  has  an 
area  of  800  acres  at  high-water  mark.  Dug 
Pond  and  Dudley  Pond  are  tributary  to  it. 
The  lake  is  connected  by  an  artificial  channel 
with  Sudbury  River,  and  is  the  principal  source 
of  water  supply  tor  the  city  of  Boston. 

Cochrane  (kOk'rfin),  TbonuB  (tenth  Earl  of 
Dundonald),  1775-1980;  British  naval  otlicer; 
b.  AmesHehl,  Scotland;  entered  the  navy,  1703; 
distinguished  in  the  Alediterranean ;  entered 
Parliament,  1^06,  and  devoted  himself  to  ex- 
posing abuses  in  the  navy;  aecused  of  com- 
plicity in  circulating  a  false  report  of  Napo- 
leon's death  for  speculative  purposes,  was 
fined,  imprisoned,  and  expelled  from  Parlia' 
ment  and  the  navy,  despite  his  protestationi  of 
innocence,  IS14;  organized  the  navy  of  Chile, 
1SI9,  and  was  a  successful  commander  in  the 
war    with    Spain ;    commanded    the    Brazilian 


navy,  1823-25,  and  the  Greek  army,  1827-28; 

was  cleared  of  the  1814  charges,  and  restored 
to  the  British  navy,  1832;  vice  admiral,  1841; 
admiral,  1861,  and  rear  admiral,  1854, 

Co 
ter  0 

Cock,  in  its  common  and  restricted  sense  the 
male  of  the  domestic  fowl ;  in  a  wider  sense 
used  for  the  male  of  various  birds.  It  is  fig- 
ured on  Babylonian  cylinders,  000  B.C..  but 
does  not  appear  on  Egj-ptian  monuments,  nor 
is  it  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  n 
Homer.  The  cock  has  figured  largely  i 
erature  and  art,  being  sacred  to  Mara,  on  ac- 
count, perhaps,  of  his  having  been  at  an  early 
date  the  god  of  agriculture.  It  is  frequently 
introduced  into  paintings  of  the  passion  of 
Christ,  and  is  the  emblem  of  St.  Peter.  Among 
the  early  ChriHtians  it  was  symbolical  of  vig- 
ilance, and  was  carved  on  tombs  as  an  emblem 
of  the  resurrection,  metaphorically  signifying 
the  coming  of  light  after  the  night  of  death, 
announcing  tlie  general   awakening  of   the 


r  by 


Cock  of  the  Plains.    See  Saoe  Cock. 

Cockade  (kijk-ad'),  badge,  usually  in  the 
form  of  a  knot  or  rosette,  worn  on  the  hat  or 
cap  by  officers  of  the  army  or  navy;  also  at 
times  by  citizens  as  a  party  distinction.  The 
Bourbon  cockade  in  France  was  white,  that  of 
Spain  red.  During  the  revolution  of  1789  the 
French  assumed  the  tricolored  ribbon  (red, 
white,  and  blue)  as  a  badge  of  patriotism  or 
the  symbol  of  the  new  rdgime.  It  became  also  . 
in  the  U.  S.  a  badge  of  the  JefTersonian  repub- 
licans until  war  seemed  impending  with 
France,  17B8.  In  Great  Britain  a  white  rose 
was  the  badge  of  the  Stuarts;  the  yellow  cock- 
ade was  introduced  into  Great  Britain  with 
William  of  Orange,  and  the  black  with  the 
house  of  Hanover,  and  was  a  mark  of  both 
civil  and  military  rank.  Thence  it  passed  into 
tiae  as  a   part  of  the  livery  of  coachmen  and 

Cockatoo',  common  name  for  the  members  of 
the  family   Caoatutda,  a  group  of  large  par- 


TucoLOR  C11B8TBD  Cockatoo. 

rots  inhabiting  Australia,  New  Guinea,  the 
Philippines,  and  adjacent  islands ;  distin- 
guished by  conspicuous  crests,  large  bills,  mod- 


COCKATRICE 

erate  wings,  and  large,  slightly  rounded  tails. 
Thej  usually  associate  in  large  flocks,  breed  in 
hollow  trees  or  crevices  iu  the  rocks,  and  feed 
on  fniit,  seeds,  and  larv»  of  insects.  Their 
cry  is  harsh,  and  as  a  rule  they  do  not  readily 
Icam  to  pronounce  words.    The  sulphur-crested 


cockatoo,  frequently  seen 
best-known   species.      It   is   a    native   of   Aus- 
tralia.    The    great    black    cockatoo,    of    New 


cheeks,  glossy  black  plumage,  and  long  cylin- 
drical  tongue   which   is   tipped   with   a   homy 

Cock'atrice,  fabulous  monster  or  venomous 
serpent,  which  lias  been  Bometiraes  identified 
with  the  basilisk.  It  was  said  to  be  hatched 
from  the  cock's  egg,  and  its  breath  and  look 
were  fatally  poisonous.  The  word  occurs  in 
the  English  version  of  the  Old  Testament  as 
the  name  of  a  venomous  serpent. 

Cockbura  (kCbOm),  Sir  Alexander  James 
Edmund,  I802-8U;  British'  jurist  of  Scottish 
descent;  elected  to  Parliament  as  a  liberal, 
ltt-17;  defended  Falmeraton's  foreign  policy, 
1850;  attorney  general,  1851;  chief  justice 
court  of  common  pleas,  1656,  and  lord  chief 
justice  court  of  queen's  bench,  1859;  presided 
in  the  Tichbome  case;  an  arbitrator  for  Great 
Britain  in  the  "Alabama  Claims"  tribunal, 
Geneva,  1871-72. 

Cockbnin,  Sir  George,  1TT2-1B63;;  British 
admiral;  b.  London;  entered  the  navy,  1781; 
captain  of  a  frigate,  17B4;  rear  admiral,  1812; 
assisted  in  the  capture  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
1814;  conveyed  Napoleon  to  St.  Helena,  1816; 
lord  of  the  admiralty,  ISia  and  1628;  member 
of  Parliament  for  many  years. 

Cockbnm,  G«oree  Balph  Richardson,  1634^ 
;  Scottish-Canadian  educator;  b.  Edin- 
burgh; moved  to  Canada  and  became  rector  of 
the  Model  Grammar  School  for  Upper  Canada, 
1858;  In  1861,  princiiial  of  Upper  Canada  Col- 
lege, an  office  which  he  held  for  twenty  years ; 
tat«Ted  the  Dominion  Parliament,  1887;  re- 
elected, 1891;  member  of  the  Univ.  of  Toronto 
for  twenty  years;  esteemed  as  a  thorough 
philoli^st,  and  one  of  the  best  l4>tin  scholars 
tliat  Scotland  haa  produced. 


COCKROACH 

Cackchafer  (kfik'ch&-f^),  the  May  beetle  of 
Europe,  represented  in  the  U.  S.  by  the  June 
bugs,  of  which  there  are  over  sixty  species.  It 
is  about  an  inch  long  and  black  in  color.  These 
peats  eat  the  leaves  of  trees,  sometimes  com- 
pletely stripping  them,  but  as  their  life  in  the 
adult  state  lasts  only  a  few  days  they  do  com- 
paratively little  damage.  The  larva;,  known 
as  "  white  grubs,"  live  from  two  to  tour  years, 
burrowing  in  the  soil,  feeding  on  grass  and 
other  roots.  No  satisfactory  means  of  exter- 
minating them  is  known,  though  hogs  will  root 
up  and  eat  the  grubs. 

Cock'ei,  Edward,  1632-abt.  1676;  English 
engraver  and  educator;  resided  in  London.  His 
famous  "  Arithmetic,"  published  after  his 
death,  had  an  enormous  circulation,  having 
passed  through  fifty-five  editions  from  1677- 
17S6,   and  became   a   model   for   many    later 

Cocker,  small  active  spaniel,  weighing  from 
15  to  25  lbs.,  with  a  thick  wavy  coat.  There  is 
no  particular  standard  for  color,  but  black  is 
the  most  popular.  The  small  size  of  the  cocker 
fits  it  for  ranging  in  coverts,  and  it  is  much 
employed  by  British  sportsmen  in  pheasant 
and  woodcock  shooting. 

Cockfigbt'ing,  the  sport  of  setting  two  cocks 
to  fight.  It  was  popular  with  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  who  also  used  partridges  and  quail 
for  the  sport,  and  waa  practiced  in  Great  Brit- 
ain for  centuries  till  prohibited  in  1849.  It 
has  also  been  popular  in  the  U.  S.,  though  now 
generally  prohibited.  At  present  it  is  carried 
on  in  the  Spanish  countries  and  in  the  East. 
The  cocks  are  neatly  trimmed  and  cut  so  as 
to  be  lighter  and  give  less  for  their  antng- 
onist  to  lay  bold  of.  Ikletal  spurs  are  often 
strapped  on  their  legs.  Setting  several  cocks 
to  fight  is  called  a  main.  In  the  Welsh  main 
the  survivors  of  the  first  set  of  fights  were 
matched  till  there  was  only  one  survivor, 

Coclcle,  name  given  to  various  mollasks. 
The  common  cockle  and  other  species  consti- 
tute an  important  food  supply  in  the  British 
Islands  and  other  European  countries.  The 
species  are  numerous,  and  are  chiefly  tropical. 
^veral  occur  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
coasU  of  the  U.  S. 

Cock'ney,  nickname  applied  to  a  cettain  class 
of  Londoners ;  modem  cockney  mispronuncia- 
tion consists  in  adding  the  consonant  r  to  words 
ending  in  a  vowel,  as  sofar  for  sofa,  misplac- 
ing aspirates,  dropping  the  g  from  the  sufli.v 
ing,  pronouncing  i  as  oi,  etc.  In  1517  Henry 
VIII  made  an  order  with  reference  to  the 
feast  of  the  king  of  the  cockneys,  held  on 
Childermas  Day.  The  term  cockney  school  was 
applied  to  a  literary  coterie  consisting  of  Haz- 
litt,  Keats,  Leigh   Hunt,  Shelley^  etc. 

Cock'pit,  in  a  ship  of  war,  a  compartment 
where  the  wounded  men  receive  surgical  treat- 
ment during  an  action.  Formerly  it  was  situ- 
ated under  the  lower  gun  deck. 

Cock'roach,  Boach,  or  Blat'ta,  a  genus  of 
straight-winged  or  orthopterous  insects  with 
flattened  bodies,  most  species  of  which  feed  in 
the   forests   upon   decaying  wood,  etc.     But  a 


and  have  followt 


r  the  world.    In  the 


get  rid  of,  though  borax  or  insect  powder  uii' 


CocEHOAca.     1.  Male.     2.  Female. 

xparingly  applied  ivill  clear  them  out.  The 
larger  coninion  cockroach"  is  less  common 
in  the  U.  IS. ;  it  is  1  in.  long,  blackish  brown, 
and  omnivorous.  It  infests  milts,  bakerira, 
and  ships,  and  gives  a  disgusting  smell  to 
everything  over  which  it  passes,  ^me  trop- 
ical species  reach  a  length  of  2  in. 

CodeB  (ko'kl^sl,  Pnblius  Hontins,  hero  of 
Rome  who,  507  D.O.,  with  two  companions,  de- 
fended the  bridge  over  the  Tiber  against  tlie 
army  of  Lare  Porsena  while  the  bridge  wns 
destroyed  behind  him.  whereupon  he  plunged 
into  the  river,  and,  although  encumbered  with 
armor,  reached  the  opposite  shore  in  safety. 
He  was  rewarded  with  na  much  land  as  he 
could  plow  around  in  a  day,  and  a  statue  was 
erected  in  his  honor.  Macaulay  has  familiar- 
ized the  legend  in  his  "  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome." 

Cocoa  (ko'kft).    See  Cacao. 

Co'coanut,  fruit  of  the  Coco*  nucifera,  a 
tree   of   the   palm   family.     The   genua    Cocos 


,  the  Portuguese  for  monkey,  in 
the  resemMance  of  the  end  of 
a   monkey's   face)    includes   about 


CODDINGTON 

thirty  species,  all  -tropical,  and  nearly  all 
American.  The  coeoanut  proper  appears  to 
have  come  originally  from  the  E.  Indies,  but 
it  has  been  so  long  in  cultivation  that  it  ia 
widely  distributed  in  all  hot  regions.  The  tree 
attains  a  height  of  50  to  nearly  lOO  ft.,  and 
its  leaves  may  be  as  much  as  20  ft.  in  length. 
The  nuts  are  borne  in  clusters  of  a  dozen  or 
more,  and  on  the  tree  are  covered  with  a  thick 
covering  of  fibers,  while  each  nut  is  imbedded 
in  a  firm,  woody  husk.  No  part  of  the  plant 
appears  to  be  useless.  Thus  the  fiber  from 
the  spathe  is  used  in  the  making  of  ropes,  mat- 
ting, brushes,  brooms,  etc. ;  the  fiber  from  the 
stems  is  extensively  used  in  brushes ;  the  shells 
are  made  into  ornaments ;  the  nuts  furnish  a 
nutritious  food  throtighout  the  civilized  world, 
and  yield  a  valuable  oil  used  in  making  can- 
dles and  burned  in  lamps. 
Cocoon  (ka-kOn').    See  CHBXSALifi  and  Silk- 

Co'cos  IsTand,  volcanic  island,  in  the  Faciflo 

Ocean,  SW.  of  Costa  Rica,  with  steep  rugged 
coasts  and  (juite  level  interior;  comprises  about 
9  eq.  m. :  is  uninhabited,  and  is  reputed  to 
have  been  the  place  of  concealment  of  treasure, 
jewelry,  and  plate  sent  there  by  wealthy  in- 
habitants of  the  ijpaniah  colonies  on  the  neigh- 
boring mainland  early  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, during  the  wars  in  which  they  achieved 
their  independence  from  Spain.  The  belief 
that  many  of  these  valuables  were  never  re- 
covered led  to  a  number  of  unsuccessful  search 
expeditions. 

Cod,  fish  of  the  family  Oadidir,  the  most 
abundant  and  important  member  of  the  group. 
The  fish'  ordinarily  reaches  a  length  of  3  to  S 
ft.  and  a  weight  of  10  to  40  His.  Fish  of  50 
or  60  lbs.  weight  arc  not  uncommon,  and  ex- 
ceptional   individuals   have  been   taken   weigb- 


CoD  (MorrAiM  .4fn«ri«in<>). 

ing  from  100  to  150  lbs.  It  is  found  at  moder- 
ate depths,  10  to  leo  fathoms,  in  the  N.  At- 
lantic and  Pacific,  and  while  ranging  S.  to  Ja- 
pan, Oregon,  and  Virginia,  is  most  abundant  in 
the  N.  portion  of  its  habitat.  Notwithstanding 
the  vast  number  of  eggs,  so  few  fish  reach  ma- 
turity that  the  drain  of  continued  fishing  has 
made  perceptible  inroads  on  the  numbers  of 
cod,  and  hatcheries  have  been  eatablished  for 
their  artificial  propagation. 

Cod,  Cape.    See  Cape  Cod. 

Cod'dington,  William,  1601-TS;  founder  of 
Rhode  Island;  b.  Lincolnshire,  England;  sent 
as   crown  magistrate   to   Salem,   Mass.,   1630; 


CODE 


CODEX  EPHRAEMI 


became  a  merchant  of  Boston;  opposed  Win- 
throp  and  the  clerical  party  with  Vane,  de- 
fending the  Antinomianism .  of  Anne  Hutchin- 
son and  Wheelwright;  led  a  dissenting  pari;y 
to  Aquidneck,  or  Rhode  Island,  1638;  chosen 
chief  maffistrate  to  be  guided  by  God's  laws; 
was  officially  called  governor,  1640-47;  went 
to  England,  1649,  and  in  two  years  obtained 
a  life  commission  to  rule  Aquidneck  and  Co- 
nanicut  islands;  commission  revoked,  1652,  at 
instance  of  Williams  and  Clark,  but  until 
1655  he  refused  to  submit,  and  retained  pos- 
session of  the  records;  became  a  Quaker  and 
an  advocate  of  liberty  of  conscience,  1665; 
was  again  governor,  1674-75. 

Code,  collection  of  laws  made  by  public  au- 
thority. In  modem  law  it  more  commonly 
means  a  methodical  arrangement  of  law,  either 
customary  or  statutory,  in  chapters  and  sec- 
tions. In  a  number  of  the  U.  S.  the  ^neral 
statutes  (see  Statutes)  are  arranged  m  this 
manner  under  the  title  of  "  Revised  Laws,  Re- 
vised Statutes,"  or  "  Codes."  No  argument  for 
a  code  in  the  modem  sense  can  be  derived  from 
the  work  of  Justinian  on  the  Roman  law. 
The  "  Pandects,"  the  great  body  of  the  Roman 
law,  is,  in  the  main,  a  mere  collection  of  ex- 
tracts from  distinguished  writers  in  their  own 
language,  and  which  had  already  become  set- 
tled law.  The  "Institutes"  are  substantially 
a  bare  reproduction  of  a  well-known  work  of 
Gains,  a  distinguished  Roman  jurist.  In  Jus- 
tinian's '*  Code  of  Roman  Law,"  the  word  code 
is  used  as  describing  the  whole  mass  of  codi- 
fied Roman  law  under  the  order  of  the  Em- 
peror Justinian,  including  the  "  Code  "  of  that 
system;  the  "Institutes,"  "Pandects,"  and 
**  Novels."  These,  taken  together,  constitute 
the  corpua  juris  civilia,  or  whole  body  of  civil 
law.  The  Theodosian  code  of  Roman  law  is  of 
comparatively  little  interest. 

There  are  five  principal  French  codes — the 
civil,  civil  procedure,  commerce,  criminal  pro- 
cedure, and  criminal  law.  There  are  also  codes 
on  special  subjects.  The  French  codification 
is  largely  due  to  Napoleon  I. 

"  Code  of  Louisiana,"  based  on  the  "  Code 
Napolfon"  was  principally  prepared  by  Ed- 
ward Livingstone;  divided  mto  three  books,  and 
is  concerned  with  civil  as  distinguished  from 
criminal  law.  Mr.  Livingstone  also  prepared 
a  draft  of  a  penal  code  for  the  state,  which 
was  not  adopted,  as  well  as  one  for  the  U.  S. 
The  "  New  York  Code  of  Procedure  "  was  pre- 
pared to  assimilate  law  and  equity,  and  to  have 
but  one  form  of  action.  It  assumes  to  regu- 
late in  a  general  way  both  pleadings  and  prac- 
tice, and  to  state  in  a  condensed  form  the 
general  rules.  A  large  body  of  case  law  has 
grown  up  in  connection  with  the  code  which 
is  collected  in  "Annotated  Codes"  and  works 
on  practice. 

Code,  Telegraph'ic,  list  of  words  used  to  re- 
dace  the  cost  of  telegrams  or  to  secure  secrecy 
for  a  message.  Ela£>rate  compilations  of  this 
nature  have  been  published  in  which  the  code 
words  are  arranged  alphabetically,  and  the 
phrases  or  sentences  which  they  represent  are 

g-onped  according  to  subject  matter,  so  as  to 
cUitste   the   eompiliiig   and   deciphering   of 


code  messages.  In  certain  countries,  especially 
in  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  code  messages  are 
prohibited,  mainly  for  political  reasons.  The 
code  principle  is  now  extended  to  trade  cata- 
logues, in  which  an  arbitrary  code  word  is 
prefixed  to  each  item  described.  This  facili- 
tates ordering  by  avoiding  mistakes  of  descrip- 
tion. 

Co'dex  (plural  Cod'ices),  in  modem  Latin, 
a  manuscript  volume,  especially  applied  to  a 
copy  of  the  Scriptures.  Thev  are  divided  into 
uncial  and  cursive.  The  former  are  older, 
written  on  parchment  in  large  or  capital  let- 
ters; the  latter  date  from  the  eighth  to  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  are  vn*itten  in  small  or 
minuscule  letters.  The  uncial  codices  of  the 
Greek  Testament  are  designated  by  the  large 
letters  of  the  Latin  alphabet  (A,  B,  C,  D, 
etc.),  the  cursive  by  figures  (1,  2,  3,  etc.). 
There  are  now  over  100  uncial  MSS.  (count- 
ing all  the  fragments;  only  three  or  four  are 
complete)  and  3,553  cursive  MSS.,  as  counted 
by  Gregory,  1890.    Bee  Bible. 

Codex  Alezandri'nus  (designation  A),  third 
in  antiquity  of  the  great  uncial  (or  large  let- 
ter) eirtant  manuscripts  of  the  Bible  in  the 
Greek  language;  contains  773  leaves  of  the 
Old  Testament  (in  the  Septuagint  version), 
with  some  deficiencies  in  the  Psalms,  and  all 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  with  a  few 
chasms  (Matt,  i-xxv,  6;  John  vi,  50,  viii,  52; 
II  Cor.  iv,  13,  xii,  6)  where  leaves  are  want- 
ing. To  these  it  adds  the  one  genuine,  and  a 
fragment  of  the  apocryphal.  Epistle  of  Clement 
of  Rome  to  the  Corinthians.  The  Catholic 
Epistles  follow  the  Acts;  then  come  the  Paul- 
ine Epistles,  then  that  to  the  Hebrews  before 
the  Pastoral  Epistles;  the  Apocalypse,  which 
is  rare  in  extant  manuscripts,  stands  at  the 
close  of  the  New  Testament.  This  codex  is 
now  in  the  British  Museum,  having  been  pre- 
sented to  Charles  I,  1628,  by  Cyril  Lucar, 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who  had  previous- 
ly been  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  from  which 
city  he  brought  the  manuscript.  It  is  in 
quarto  form,  about  13  in.  high  and  10  broad, 
each  page  being  divided  into  two  columns  of 
fiftv  lines  each.  It  is  written  on  thin,  fine, 
and  very  beautiful  vellum,  in  uncial  letters 
of  elegant  yet  simple  form,  and  without  any 
space  between  the  words.    See  Bible;  Codex. 

Codes  Be'zas  or  Cantabrigien'sis  (designa- 
tion D),  uncial  manuscript,  probably  of  the 
sixth  century,  containing  the  four  Gospels  and 
the  Acts  in  Greek  and  Latin  on  opposite  pages; 
presented  to  the  Univ.  of  Cambridge,  1581,  by 
Theodore  Beza,  who  obtained  it  during  the 
French  civil  wars,  1562,  when  it  was  found  in 
the  monastery  of  St.  Irenieus  at  Lyons.  This 
manuscript  has  several  peculiar  features.  The 
Gospels  stand  Matthew,  John,  Luke,  Mark,  an 
order  found  also  in  some  of  the  manuscripts 
of  the  Old  Latin  version.  The  peculiarities 
in  the  text  are  striking,  consisting  of  inter- 
polations, sentences  recast,  and  occasional 
omissions.     See  Bible;  Codex. 

Codex  Ephrae'mi,  or  Codex  Ephraemi  Sy'ri 
Rescrip'tus  (designation  C),  ancient  and  valu- 
able palimpsest  manuscript  of  portions  of  the 
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Greek  Bible,  preserved  in  the  National  Library 
in  Paris;  brought  from  the  East  by  Andrew 
John  Lascar,  a  learned  Greek  patronized  by 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  and  Catherine  de'  Medici 
carried  it  to  France.  The  ancient  writing  is 
read  with  difficulty,  having  been  erased  about 
the  twelfth  century  in  order  that  the  vellum 
might  be  used  for  transcribing  some  Greek 
works  of  the  Syrian  Father  Ephraem.  The 
treasure  which  lay  below  was  first  noticed 
by  Peter  Alix  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

Codex  C  is  an  uncial  manuscript,  about  the 
size  of  Codex  A,  but  written  in  characters  a 
little  larger  and  somewhat  more  elaborate, 
and  with  but  one  column  on  a  page.  All  its 
characteristics  point  to  a  date  as  early  as  the 
fifth  century.    See  Bible;  Codes. 

Codex  Sinait'icus  (designated  x  aleph),  most 
recently  discovered  of  the  nearly  complete  un- 
cial manuscripts  of  the  Greek  Bible,  and  in- 
ferior to  no  other  in  antiquity,  authority,  and 
completeness;  found  by  Constantine  Tischen- 
dorf  in  two  parts,  1844  and  1859,  in  the  Greek 
convent  of  St.  Catharine  on  the  range  of  Mt. 
Sinai.  It  is  written  on  vellum  sheets  of  ex- 
treme fineness  and  beauty,  the  delicate  skins 
of  antelopes  or  of  wild  asses  (probably  the 
former)  ;  consists  of  346  leaves,  of  which  199 
contain  twenty-two  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
and  Apocrypha  in  the  Septuagint  version,  be- 
ginning at  the  first  book  of  Chronicles;  while 
the  remaining  147  present  the  whole  of  the 
New  Testament,  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  and 
a  part  of  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas.  It  is  writ- 
ten in  uncial  letters  of  exceeding  beauty  and 
simplicity  of  shape,  approaching  closely  to 
the  forms  of  the  best  papyri.  Such  testing 
characters  as  A,  A,  E,  n,  2,  are  as  unadorned 
as  possible,  without  flourishes,  knobs,  or  thick- 
ened points  at  their  extremities — a  proof  of 
antiquity.  It  resembles  the  "  Vatican  Codex  " 
in  the  absence  of  initial  letters  larger  than  the 
rest,  which  seem  to  have  been  regularly  used 
after  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century.  It  has 
but  little  punctuation,  and  that  in  the  oldest 
manner.  Its  peculiarities  of  orthography  and 
etymology  belong  to  a  period  as  early  as  the 
fourth  century  of  our  era.    See  Bible;  Codex. 

Codex  Vatica'nus  (designation  B),  beautiful 
uncial  manuscript  of  the  Greek  Bible  in  the 
Vatican  Library,  dating  from  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. Its  marks  of  antiquity  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  Sinaitic  codex;  and  indeed  Tisch- 
endorf  is  confident  that  it  is  one  of  thirty  cop- 
ies of  the  Scriptures  which  Eusebius,  the 
Church  historian,  had  prepared  by  order  of 
the  Emperor  Constantine,  330,  for  the  church- 
es of  Constantinople.  It  presents  three  nar- 
row columns  on  a  page,  except  in  the  poetical 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  which,  as  in  the 
"  Codex  Sinaiticus,"  are  written  stichometric- 
ally  (in  verses  clause  by  clause,  according  to 
the  sense)  in  two  columns.  It  is  written  on 
fine,  thin  vellum,  in  a  square,  plain,  and  noble 
style  of  handwriting,  being  a  close  resemblance 
in  shape  to  that  of  the  Herculanean  papyri. 
The  manuscript  contains  the  greater  part  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  the  New  as  far  as  He- 
brews ix,  14.    It  appears  to  have  belonged  to 


the  Vatican  Library  from  the  latter  part  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  Its  earlier  history  is 
unknown,  but  Tischendorf  regards  it  as  the 
work  of  an  Alexandrian  scribe.  In  critical 
authority  it  is  inferior  to  no  other  manuscript. 
See  Bible;  Codex. 

Codicil  (k&dl-Bll),  addition  to  or  qualifica- 
tion of  a  will.  It  may  add  to  or  take  from, 
explain,  alter,  confirm,  republish,  or  revive 
any  will  with  which  it  is  incorporated.  A 
will  may  have  several  codicils,  in  which  case 
all  the  codicils  form  a  part  of  the  will  to 
which  it  is  attached  or  refers.  A  codicil  re- 
vokes so  much  of  a  will  as  is  inconsistent 
with  it.  Codicils  must  be  executed  with  all 
the  formalities  required  for  the  execution  of 
wills;  and  due  execution  of  a  codicil  cures  all 
defects  in  the  execution  of  the  will  to  which 
it  relates,  and  proof  of  the  execution  of  the 
codicil  makes  unnecessary  proof  of  the  exe- 
cution of  the  will  itself. 

Cod'ling,  or  Codlin  Moth,  small  moth,  the 
larva  of  which  is  one  of  the  most  important 
enemies  of  the  fruit  grower.  The  larva  is  the 
well-known  worm  found  feeding  near  the  core 
of  apples.  The  moth  lays  her  eggs  in  the  blos- 
soms just  as  the  petals  fall,  and  the  remedy 
is  to  spray  the  tree  at  this  time  with  Paris 
green. 

Cod-Uv'er  Oil,  an  oil  obtained  from  the  liver 
of  the  cod.  It  is  prepared  in  Great  Britain, 
Newfoimdland,  and  the  U.  S.,  but  chiefly  in 
the  N.  part  of  Norway.  Until  1853  this  oil, 
as  a  food  and  therapeutic  agent,  was  a  crude, 
brown-colored  product  of  domestic  industry, 
difiicult  of  digestion,  not  well  supported  by 
patients,  and  loathsome  to  taste.  Peter  M5i- 
ler,  of  Norway,  took  the  manufacture  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  fishermen,  and  in  1853  intro- 
duced a  steam  process.  In  this  selected  livers 
are  washed  until  free  from  impurities,  and 
then  minced  and  heated  externally  by  steam 
to  100*»  to  102**  F.  The  oil  as  it  exudes  is 
drawn  and  filtered.  This  oil,  pale  yellow  in 
color,  is  not  a  refined  product,  but  the  pure, 
fresh  oil,  as  it  existed  in  the  cells  of  the  living 
fish.  The  constitution  of  cod-liver  oil  has  been 
an  object  of  curiosity  to  scientists.  P.  Heyer- 
dahl,  Peter  MSller's  chemist,  in  1891  estab- 
lished the  fact  that  the  fats  of  the  oil  consist 
of  some  hitherto  unknown  compounds  of  glyc- 
erin with  fatty  acids.  The  acids  of  two  of 
them  he  separated^-one  as  a  bromide,  therapic 
acid,  and  the  other  as  a  hydroxy  acid,  jecoleic 
acid,  each  being  present  in  the  oil  to  the  extent 
of  about  twenty  per  cent.  The  medicinal  prop- 
erties of  the  oil  are  due  to  these  acids  and  to 
the  constituents  of  bile,  with  its  iron,  phos- 
phorus, etc.  A  course  of  cod-liver  oil  builds 
up  tissue,  increases  body  weight,  and  raises 
the  number  of  red  cells  in  the  blood.  It  may 
be  rubbed  into  the  skin,  and  for  some  skin 
diseases  is  the  main  remedy.  It  is  invaluable 
in  chronic  phthisis,  chronic  rheumatism,  and 
most  wasting  diseases.  A  teaspoonful,  three 
times  a  day,  is  a  good  dose.  To  avoid  its 
disagreeable  taste  it  is  prepared  in  emulsions 
and  capsules.  It  should  be  kept  from  contact 
with  air  until  it  is  to  be  taken  by  the  patient. 
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Cod'rinston,  Sir  Edward,  English  admiral; 
b.  GlouccetcTshirc ;  served  aa  ctLptain  of  the 
Orion  at  Trafalgar,  1605;  vice  admiral,  1821; 
fommanded  the  English,  French,  aod  RusBian 
lleeta  which  defeated  the  Turlts  at  Navarino, 
1)J2T ;  recalled  on  the  pretext  of  having  gone 
beyond  hia  orders;  admiral,  1837. 

CodrinKton,  Sir  William  John,  1804-84;  Brit- 
ish general;  son  of  the  preceding;  entered  the 
army,  1821;  major  general  by  brevet,  at  Var- 
na, and  diatinguiahed  himself  at  the  Alma  and 
at  Inkerman,  1854;  directed  the  attack  on  Se- 
bistopol.  1855 ;  commander  in  chief  of  the  army 
in  the  Crimea,  1856;  member  of  Parliament, 
1857;  Governor  of  Gibraltar,  1859;  general, 
181)3. 

Co'dms,  last  King  of  Athena ;  supposed  to 
have  reigned  abt.  1060  B.C.  An  oracie  having 
predicted  that  the  people  whose  king  was  slain 
by  the  enemy  should  be  victorious,  Codrus 
vent  in  disguise  to  the  Dorian  camp,  and 
provoked  a  quarrel  in  which  he  nas  killed. 

Coeffi'cieiit,  in  algebra,  one  of  two  simple 
or  compound  factors  whose  product  constitutes 
a  term.  Thus  in  the  term  Sab,  2b  ia  the 
copJicient  of  b,  and  2  of  ab.  In  the  latter 
case  Z  is  frequently  called  the  "  numerical 
coefficient"  of  the  t«rm,  the  other  being  dia- 
tinguiabed  as  "literal  coeificient."  It  is  usual, 
however,  to  restrict  the  term  "coefBcient"  to 
the  former. 

Coehom  (kO'hltfD),  Henno  van  (Baron), 
1641-1704;  Dutch  military  engineer;  b.  near 
Leeuwarden,  Friesland,  1641 ;  earlf  showed 
talent  for  the  construction  of  fortifications; 
lamoua  by  the  invention  and  une  of  the  small 
mortar  that  bears  his  name;  brigadier  general, 
1688;  distinguished  at  Fleurua  and  in  the 
defense  of  Namur  against  Vauban;  introduced 
the  bayonet  among  the  Dutch  infantry  abt. 
1680;  built  numerouB  tortiflcations  on  a  modi- 
fication of  the  haetioned  system  adapted  espe- 
cially to  the  flat  surface  of  Holland;  ret<>ok 
Xamur,  1606;  as  lieutenant  general  of  engi- 
neers had  charge  of  all  the  fortresses  of  Hol- 
land; commanded  a  corps  in  the  war  of  the 
Spanish  Succession,  and  distinguiahed  himself 
by  the  capture  of  Bonn  and  numerous  other 
important  posta. 

Cslenterata  (sS-len-t^-rA'tfi),  a  class  of  sac- 
like animftls  with  no  distinction  between  di- 
gestive and  body  cavities.  The  body  wall  con- 
sists of  two  gerra  layers,  with  occasionally  a 
gelatinous  layer  between  them.  From  one  are 
developed  muscles,  nerve  centers,  and  sense 
organs ;  while  the  other,  the  inner  layer,  is 
more  adapted  for  digestive  and  eicretory  pur- 
poses. A  peculiarity  of  both  layers  is  the 
formation  of  thread  celts  or  nettle  cells,  which 
are  used  as  a  means  of  defense  and  for  killing 
tbe  prey.  These  thread  celts  are  sacs  filled 
with  a  poisonous  fluid,  and  provided  with  a 
long  hollow  thread  through  which  upon  irri- 
tation the  poison  can  be  convCTed  into  the 
tissues  of  other  animals.  The  larger  forms, 
like  the  Portuguese  man-of-war,  produce  severe 
effects  upon  the  human  flesh,  but  the  amatler 
ones  nsually  are  without  effect  on  man.  Most 
of   the    C<Elenterat«s   are   marine,   a   few   only 


,  corals,  hydroids,  sponges)  are  fas- 
tened to  some  object  during  their  mature  life. 
CoeliiM  (se'U-ta),  Ladus  Csliui  Antipater, 
Roman  historian  of  the  second  centui?  B.C., 
wrote  a  history  of  the  second  Punic  War  in 
seven  books;  paid  more  attention  to  style  than 
his  predeceaaors,  and  dedicated  his  work  to 
L.  ^tiUB  Stilo,  the  famous  grammarian;  Livy, 
Plutarch,   and   other   writers   used   him   as   a 

Coenobites  (sSn'O-bltz).  ascetics  who  lived  in 
communities  instead  of  alone  as  did  the  an- 
chorites or  hermits.  Pachomius  of  Egypt  Qrst 
founded  a  c<euobium  in  the  fourth  century. 
Basil,  Benedict,  and  Jerome  express  decided 
preference  for  communal  life,  and  it  became  the 
rule  in  W.  monacbism. 


Coffee,  ( 1 }  the  berries  of  Caffea  arabtea, 
a  tree  which  when  wild  reaches  a  height  of 
10  to  30  ft.,  and  bears  but  few  branches;  and 
(2)  a  beverage  made  from  these  berries  after 
roasting  and  grinding.  The  tree  grows  wild 
in  Central  Africa  and  in  Momtmbique.  and 
originally  was  native  to  Abyssinia  and  Arabia. 
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U  was  first  cultivated  in  Java  dui 
enteentb  century,  and  later  in  the  W.  Indies 
and  S.  America,  now  cultivated  in  nearly  all 
tropical  and  subtropical  countries.  A  distinct 
species  of  cotfee  plant  is  the  Liberian  cofTee 
plant,  which  seems  to  be  more  hardy  than  the 
Caffea  arabica.  Moat  coffee  comes  from  plan- 
tations laid  out  in  quadranglea,  the  ground 
being  kept  well  weeded.  When  cultivated  the 
tree  in  frequently  pruned,  so  that  it  is  only 
8  to  10  ft.  in  height,  while  its  branches  almost 
touch  the  ground.  The  leaves  of  the  coSee 
tree  are  oblong,  and  3  to  6  ina.  long,  leathery 
and  shiny.  The  flowers  are  snow  white,  ex- 
ceedingly  fragrant  and  small,  being  clustered 
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Among  the  leaves.  It  has  a  succulent  fruit 
which,  when  ripe,  is  dark  red,  and  contains 
two  cells,  each  of  which  contains  a  single  seed. 
These  seeds  are  hard,  semiellipses,  and  form 
colTee  nibs,  coffee  berries,  or  coffee  beans. 
There  are  a  number  of  species  of  coffee  which 
vary  in  their  characteristics  according  to  the 
portion  of  the  world  in  which  they  are  grown. 
One  of  the  most  noteworthy  of  the  various 
varieties  of  coffee  is  that  which  is  known  as 
Mocha,  which  comes  from  Arabia,  and  which 
is  thought  superior  to  any  other  form.  Mocha 
coffee  beans  are  small  greeni»h-griiy  masses 
of  the  shape  first  described.  The  Java  or  E. 
Indian  beans  are  large  and  yellow  and  the 
Jamaica  smaller  and  of  a  greenish  tint.  Caf- 
feine, the  alkaloid  of  coffee,  is  employed  in 
medicine  both  as  caffeine  and  as  citrated  caf' 
feine,  being  soluble  in  about  seventy-five  parts 
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Wlien  taken  internally,  coffee,  or  its  alka- 
loid caffeine,  produces  a  rapidly  stimulHting 
effect.  It  produces  an  increased  rapidity  of 
thought,  and  enables  the  individual  who  takes 
it  to  do  more  intellectual  work  in  a  given 
time  than  he  could  do  otherwise,  but  at  the 
expense  of  nervous  energy.  A  period  of  reac- 
tion is  apt  to  follow  ife  use.  The  empyreu- 
matie  oil  is  probably  the  cause  of  the  "  bilious- 
nesn."  so  called,  sometimes  produced  by  coffee 
drinking.  The  object  of  roasting  coffee  is  to 
render    the    seeds    more    readily    pulverizablc. 


COFFIN 

and  ta  develop  the  peculiar  aroma  and  taste 
which  is  due  to  the  presence  of  an  empyreu- 

matic  oil.  The  seeds  under  these  circumstances 
become  a  chestnut  brown,  and  lose  about  eight- 
een per  cent  of  their  weight. 

Coffee  Houses,  places  where  coffee  and  other 
refreshments  are  served  to  customers ;  estab- 
lished at  Constantinople.  1554,  in  London, 
ltI52,  and  Paris,  1662.  Before  the  general  in- 
troduction of  newspapers,  coffee  houses  were 
important  centers  or  sources  of  information, 
where  people  assembled  to  learn  the  news  and 
discuss  politics,     tjee  Clubb. 

Coffer,  a  casket  for  Jceeping  jewels,  money, 
etc.;  in  architecture  term  applied  to  the  sunk- 
en panels  in  vaults  and  domes,  or  to  deep 
Canels  in  ceilings;  in  fortification,  a  particu- 
ir  kind  of  caponniire. 

Cofferdam,  in  civil  engineering,  a  water- 
tight incloaure  for  laying  the  foundation  of 
bridge  piers,  dams,  wharves,  etc.  Cofferdams 
are   often   constructed   of   piles   in   two   rotra. 
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with  clay  packed  between.  When  finished,  the 
water  Is  pumped  out  by  steam  power.  Where 
the  water  is  too  deep  for  cofferdams,  various 
forms  of  the  caisson  are  used;  In  which  case 
the  pier  is  sometimes  gradually  lowered  to  the 
bottom  of  the  stream. 

Coffin,  Charles  Carieton,  1823-96;  American 
journalist  and  lecturer;  b.  Boscawen,  N.  H. ; 
during  the  Civil  War  he  was  war  correspon- 
dent of  the  Boston  Journal.  Among  his  books 
are  "Days  and  Nights  on  the  Battle-field," 
"  Four  Years  of  Kghting,"  "  Boys  of  "76," 
"  Story  of  Liberty,"  "  Old  Times  in  the  Colo- 
nies,"  "  Building  of   the   Nation." 

Coffin,  Sir  Isuc,  1759-1839;  English  ad- 
miral; b.  Boston.  Mass.,  of  a  Nantucket  fam- 
ily. His  father  was  collector  of  the  port  of 
Boston;  entered  the  British  navy,  1773,  serv- 
ing against  the  U.  S.  in  the  Revolution.  He 
had  a  strong  regard  for  his  native  land,  and 
attained  the  rank  of  admiral  of  the  white. 
1830;  visited  Nantucket,  where  he  founded  and 
endowed  the  Coffin  School.  1620. 

Coffin,  box  to  contain  a  corpse  for  burial. 
The  Egyptian  coffins  were  commonly  made  of 
wood  and  often  richly  painted ;  they  are  called 
mummy  cases.  Stone  coffins  were  also  used 
by  the  Epyptinns,  and  in  this  they  were  imi- 
tated by  the  Roman  artists  of  the  empire   (see 
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Saboophagus)  ;  and  the  bodies  of  persons  of 
high  rank  are  often  found  in  stone  coffins  in 
more  recent  times. 

Coffinhal  (kO-fS-n&r),  Jean  Baptiste,  1754- 
94;  one  of  the  most  atrocious  characters  of 
the  French  Revolution;  b.  Aurillac,  Gantal; 
was  practicing  law  in  Paris  when  the  revo- 
lution broke  out;  embraced  the  new  ideas  with 
fanaticism,  acted  as  president  of  the  Jacobin 
Clab,  and  was,  1792,  appointed  first  justice, 
then  vice  president,  of  the  revolutionary  tri- 
bunal. Some  of  the  most  odious  verdicts  of 
that  tribunal  must  be  laid  to  his  charge. 

Cognac  (kOn-y&k'),  town  of  France;  depart- 
ment of  Charente;  on  the  Charente;  24  m. 
W.  of  Angouieme;  has  an  old  castle,  in  which 
Francis  I  was  bom.  In  1526  an  alliance  of 
France,  England,  the  Pope,  Milan,  and  Venice, 
against  Charles  V  was  concluded  here.  Brandy 
is  the  chief  export.     Pop.    (1900)    19,483. 

Cos'nAtes.    See  Agnates. 

Cogno'men,  Latin  word  signifying  a  sur- 
name; the  last  of  the  three  names  usually 
borne  by  ancient  Romans  of  good  family.  Cic- 
ero, for  example,  was  the  cognomen  of  the 
great  orator,  A^Iarcus  TuUius  Cicero;  served 
to  designate  the  family  to  which  he  belonged, 
as  the  other  two  names — vie,,  the  prcBnomen 
and  the  nomen — served  respectively  to  denote 
the  individual  and  the  class  to  which  his  fam- 
ily belonged. 

Cohe'sion,  in  natural  philosophy,  the  force 
by  which  the  particles  of  homogeneous  bodies 
are  kept  attached  to  each  other,  and  with 
which  they  resist  separation.  Adhesion  de- 
notes the  attractive  force  existing  between  two 
different  bodies  brought  into  contact,  as  a  drop 
of  water  on  a  plate  of  glass;  or  between  two 
bodies  of  the  same  matter,  as  two  lumps  of 
lead  when  their  smooth  surfaces  have  been 
pressed  together. 

Cohoes  (k6-h68'),  city  of  Albany  Co.,  N.  Y.; 
on  the  Mohawk,  at  its  junction  with  the  Hud- 
son; has  a  very  large  cotton  mill.  The  Co- 
hoes  Falls  are  within  the  city  limits.  (Pop. 
(1905)   24,183. 

Coliorty  in  the  armies  of  ancient  Rome,  the 
tenth  of  a  legion;  consisted  usually  of  600 
men.  The  prstorian  cohort  was  a  body  of 
picked  troops  who  attended  the  commander  of 
the  armv,  and  at  a  later  period  formed  the 
guard  of  the  emperor. 

Coin.     See  NuiasicATios. 

Coin'agey  (1)  the  art,  act,  or  practice  of 
stamping  metallic  money.  (2)  Coin,  coined 
money;  a  piece  of  metal  of  a  certain  weight 
and  fineness  issued  as  a  measure  of  value  and 
instrument  of  exchange  by  the  government, 
and  bearing  its  authorized  stamp.  Before  the 
invention  of  the  art  of  coining,  traffic  con- 
sisted of  barter.  Among  pastoral  people  val- 
ues were  estimated  in  the  produce  of  the  land. 
This  practice  gave  way  to  the  use  of  different 
kinds  of  metals,  which  by  weight  passed  as 
measures  of  value  of  commodities.     The  sys- 


tem of  weights  is  supposed  to  be  of  Assyrio- 
Babylonic  origin.  The  measure  of  value 
throughout  W.  Europe  was  the  Roman  pound 
weight  of  silver  bullion,  known  in  England 
as  the  Troy  pound  of  12  oz.  Grold  coinage  was 
first  successfully  introduced  into  England  by 
Edward  III.  In  1717  gold  and  silver  were 
declared  to  be  unlimited  legal  tender.  At  the 
great  recoinage  of  1816  gold  was  declared  to 
be  the  only  legal  measure  of  value  and  legal 
tender  to  an  unlimited  amount,  and  the  sover- 
eign (£1)  was  struck  to  represent  the  value 
at  that  time  of  20«.  in  silver.  The  coinage  of 
American  colonies  was  based  on  that  of  Eng- 
land. The  earliest  colonial  coinage  was  in 
Massachusetts,  1652.  From  1778  to  1787  the 
power  of  coinage  was  exercised  not  only  by  the 
confederation  in  Congress,  but  also  by  several 
states.  In  the  reform  of  1792  the  Spanish 
milled  dollar  was  taken  as  a  model;  the  law 
provided  for  the  coinage  of  eagles  of  the  value 
of  $10,  half  and  quarter  eagles,  dollars,  with 
halves,  quarters,  dimes,  and  half  dimes,  and 
cents  and  half  cents  of  copper.  The  law  of 
1849  authorized  the  coinage  of  gold  dollars 
and  of  double  eagles;  that  of  1851  authorized 
the  coinage  of  silver  three-cent  pieces;  that  of 
1852  provided  for  a  three-dollar  gold  piece. 
In  1857  the  coinage  of  half  cents  was  discon- 
tinued, and  a  nickel  cent  substituted  for  that 
of  copper.  In  1864  the  bronze  cent  was  sub- 
stituted for  nickel,  and  two-cent  pieces  of  the 
same  metal  were  authorized.  In  1865  the 
nickel  three  cent  was  instituted,  and  1866  the 
nickel  five  cent.  The  act  of  1873  discontinued 
the  silver  half-dime  and  three-cent  coinase 
and  the  silver  dollar,  and  established  a  trade 
dollar  of  420  grains  for  use  in  E.  trade, 
whose  coinage  was  limited,  1876,  and  abol- 
ished, 1887.  The  coinage  of  the  three-dollar 
and  one-dollar  gold  pieces  and  three-cent  nickel 
piece  was  abolished,  1890.  The  purpose  of 
alloying  gold  and  silver  with  a  base  metal  in 
coins  is  no  longer,  as  in  earlier  periods,  to  de- 
base the  coins,  but  to  increase  their  durability. 
In  the  U.  S.  the  gold  dollar  "  at  the  standard 
weight  of  25.8  grains "  is  the  unit  of  value. 
The  gold  coins  must  consist  of  ^^g  pure  gold 
and  ^ffif  alloy.  The  annual  coinage  of  the 
world  is  estimated  to  be:  Gold,  $455,427,085; 
silver,  $172,270,379;  Great  Britain's  aggregate 
share  being  $56,772,093.  The  domestic  coinage 
of  the  U.  S.,  1908,  amounted  to  $131,638,632 

fold  coin,  $12,391,777  subsidiary  silver  coin, 
1,468,738  minor  coin.  No  silver  dollars  were 
coined,  all  bullion  purchased  for  that  purpose 
having  been  exhausted.  The  stock  of  money 
of  the  principal  countries  of  the  world,  1906, 
was  $13,215,400,000,  of  which  $6,483,500,000 
was  gold  and  $3,176,000,000  silver.  Nearly 
seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  gold  was  held  by 
the  U.  S.,  $1,420,800,000;  France,  $1,032,600,- 
000;  Germany,  $917,400,000;  Russia,  $864,- 
900,000;  United  Kingdom,  $559,100,000.  The 
same  countries  held  fifty  per  cent  of  the  stock 
of  silver.  One  third  of  the  aggregate  of  silver 
is  held  in  India  and  China.  See  Bullion; 
CuBRENCY;  Demonetization;  Mint;  Silver 
Coinage  in  the  U.  S. 

Coir,  fiber  of  cocoanut  and  other  palms;  a 
valuable    material    for    ropes,    mats,    etc.;    is 
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produced  from  the  fiber  of  various  trees,  espe- 
cially the  gomuti  palm;  is  largely  produced 
in  Malaysia. 

Coke,  Sir  Edward,  1552-1634;  English  jur- 
ist; b.  Mileham,  Norfolk;  rose  rapidly  in  his 
profession,  becoming  Solicitor  General,  1592; 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  1593; 
Attorney-General,  1594;  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas,  1606;  and  Chief  Justice  of  the 
King's  Bench  and  Privy  Councilor,  1613.  After 
his  appointment  to  the  Common  Pleas  his  at- 
titude became  that  of  a  strong  supporter  of 
civil  rights.  The  attempt  of  the  king  to  give 
to  the  royal  proclamation  the  force  of  law 
was  stoutly  resisted  by  Coke,  who  won  over  the 
other  judges  to  his  opinion.  Three  years  later 
he  was  removed  from  office.  He  became  an 
enemy  to  the  court  party,  and  as  member  of 
Parliament,  1621,  was  one  of  the  foremost 
champions  of  parliamentary  privilege  against 
the  king's  attacks.  He  drew  up  the  great 
protestation  in  support  of  the  right  of  freedom 
of  debate.  The  king  tore  it  from  the  journal 
of  the  House,  dissolved  Parliament,  and  Coke 
paid  the  penalty  of  his  %eal  by  imprisonment 
in  the  Tower.  He  carried  his  opposition  into 
the  next  reign,  and  the  petition  of  right,  1628, 
was  framed  and  passed  largely  through  his 
efforts.  Of  his  "  Four  Institutes,"  the  so- 
called  "  Coke  upon  Littleton  "  is  the  most  fa- 
mous. His  "  Law  Reports  *'  are  equally  well 
known. 

Coke,  Thomas,  1747-1814;  first  bishop  in  the 
U.  S.  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church;  b. 
Brecon,  Wales;  became  a  minister  of  the 
Church  of  England,  but  later  joined  Wesley; 
was  made  a  bishop  for  the  U.  S.  by  Wesley, 
1784;  ordained  Asbury  the  same  year  as  joint 
superintendent  of  the  church  in  U.  S.,  but 
did  not'  confine  his  labors  to  that  country; 
traversed  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  frequent- 
ly, and  crossed  the  Atlantic  eighteen  times; 
founded  the  Wesleyan  missions  in  the  E. 
and  W.  Indies,  in  Gibraltar  and  Sierra  Leone, 
and  expended  nearly  all  his  large  fortune  in 
these  undertakings;  died  on  a  voyage  to  India, 
and  was  buried  at  sea. 

Coke,  residue  obtained  from  bituminous  coal 
by  distillation  or  by  heating  with  an  almost 
entire  exclusion  of  air.  A  ton  of  coal  pro- 
duces about  two  thirds  of  a  ton  of  coke,  which, 
as  it  consists  almost  entirely  of  carbon,  pro- 
duces a  more  intense  heat  than  the  coal  from 
which  it  is  made.  The  coke  produced  in  gas 
manufacture  is  a  by-product,  used  locally 
for  heating  and  steaming;  that  specially  made 
in  ovens  is  employed  in  the  melting  of  pig 
iron  in  cupolas,  in  the  smelting  of  iron,  copper, 
and  lead  in  blast  furnaces.  The  use  of  coke 
in  making  pig  iron  was  first  successfully 
achieved  by  Darby,  1735,  at  Coalbrookdale, 
Shropshire,  England.  In  the  U.  S.  William 
Firmstone  first  made  pig  iron  successfully 
with  coke,  1835,  but  it  was  not  until  1837  that 
coke  was  used  for  any  considerable  length  of 
time  in  the  Lonaconing  furnace  in  Maryland. 
The  Connellsville  coke  region  in  Pennsylvania 
has  become  the  foremost  seat  of  this  industry 
in  the  U.  S.  Regular  manufacture  in  that 
district  did  not  begin  until  1860,    CQkinf^  was 


formerly  largely  carried  on  in  piles  or  mounds, 
a  method  analogous  to  that  used  in  making 
vegetable  charcoal,  but  is  now  generally  done 
in  ovens  or  kilns  of  brick  or  stone.  On  the 
Continent,  and  to  a  limited  extent  in  England 
and  the  U.  S.,  other  forms  of  coke  ovens  are 
used,  generally  massive  chambers  of  fire  brick, 
in  whose  sides  and  bottom  flues  are  arranged 
in  which  the  waste  gases  are  burned,  thus 
heating  the  coal  more  rapidly.  These  ovens 
do  much  quicker  work,  afford  a  greater  yield, 
and  permit  of  the  making  of  good  coke  from 
coal  which  could  not  be  used  in  the  "  beehive  " 
oven.  They  admit  also  of  the  recovery  of  the 
by-products — the  tar  and  ammonia  in  the  gases 
of  distillation.  According  to  the  report  of  the 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  the  coke  production 
of  the  U.  S.  for  1908  was  36,410,226  long  tons. 
The  principal  producer  was  Pennsylvania.  See 
Coal. 

Cola,  more  correctly  Kola,  nut  of  the  Cola 
acuminata,  a  tree  growing  in  Africa;  depends 
for  its  activities  upon  two  alkaloids,  colanine 
and  caffeine.  Its  action  upon  the  body  is  part- 
ly that  of  coffee  and  partly  that  of  coca.  It 
has  been  used  in  sick  headache,  seasickness, 
and  feebleness  of  the  circulatory  and  nervous 
systems. 

Colbert  (kOl-bar'),  Jean  Baptiste,  1619-83; 
French  financier;  b.  Rheims;  entered  the  serv- 
ice of  Cardinal  Mazarin,  1048 ;  Secretary  to 
the  Queen,  1054;  appointed  Controller  General 
of  the  Finances,  then  in  a  ruinous  condition, 
1660;  reformed  the  financial  system,  and  es- 
tablished economy  in  the  government;  in  the 
course  of  twenty  years  raised  the  gross  reve- 
nue to  115,000,000  livres;  while  the  expense 
of  collecting  it  was  reduced  to  about  30,000,- 
000;  promoted  commerce  and  manufactures; 
opened  canals  and  roads;  founded  colonies  in 
America ;  also  made  reforms  in  the  Department 
of  Marine,  of  which  he  was  appointed  minis- 
ter, 1669.  He  was  a  patron  of  literary  and 
scientific  men,  and  the  founder  of  the  Academy 
of  Inscriptions  and  Academy  of  Sciences.  No 
minister  perhaps  ever  .contributed  so  much  to 
the  prosperity  of  France. 

Colchis  (kdrkis),  ancient  province  of  Asia; 
bounded  on  the  K.  by  the  Caucasus,  S.  by  Ar- 
menia, W.  by  the  Pontus  Euxinus  (Black 
Sea) ;  celebrated  in  ancient  fable  and  poetry  as 
the  place  to  which  the  Argonauts  sailed  for 
the  golden  fleece,  and  as  the  home  of  Aledea; 
was  noted  for  its  wines  and  fruits,  and  was 
the  native  country  of  the  pheasant,  which  de- 
rived its  name  from  Phasis,  a  river  of  Col- 
chis; is  now  part  of  the  Russian  dominions. 

Cold,  absence  of  heat.  At  various  times 
physicists  have  sought  for  the  greatest  cold, 
and  in  the  older  literature  one  meets  with 
various  freezing  mixtures  which  were  supposed 
to  produce  the  lowest  possible  temperature. 
More  recently,  however,  the  matter  has  been 
put  upon  a  scientific  basis,  and  we  may  now 
speak  of  absolute  cold.  According  to  the  mod- 
em dynamic  theory  heat  iq.v.)  is  a  mode  of 
motion,  the  molecules  of  which  any  body  is 
composed  being  in  constant  vibration;  and  the 
more  rapid  thu  molecular  vibration,  the  warm- 
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er  the  body ;  the  slower  they  become,  the  colder 
it  is.  In  this  way  we  can  conceive  a  condi- 
tion at  which  this  molecular  vibration  should 
cease,  and  this  would  be  the  absolute  cold  or 
absolute  zero.  This  point  is  readily  computed, 
and  is  273°  of  the  centigrade  scale  below  the 
freezing  point  of  water^  or  459.4°  below  zero 
by  the  Fahrenheit  thermometer.  The  greatest 
degree  of  cold  as  yet  obtained  is  about  —  200° 
C.  (about  330°  below  zero  Fahrenheit)  by  boil- 
ing liquid  oxygen  under  reduced  pressure. 
There  are  certain  d^rees  of  cold  below  which 
life  cannot  exist.  These  limits  vary  widely, 
and  death  from  cold  may  be  produced  in  sev- 
eral ways.  Thus  in  man  death  occurs  by  a 
retardation  of  the  circulation  and  a  slowing 
of  the  action  of  the  heart  accompanied  by 
loss  of  heat,  until  respiration  and  circulation 
cease  and  death  supervenes,  and  this  may  oc- 
cur, as  in  the  case  of  persons  long  immersed 
in  cold  water,  without  the  lowering  of  the 
temperature  to  freezing.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  animals  and  plants  flourish  in  the  Arctic 
seas,  and  some  forms  can  withstand  an  even 
greater  extreme  than  this. 

Cold  Creamy  a  toilet  preparation  used  for 
softening  and  cooling  the  skin.  One  formula 
is: 

Spennaoeti 125  parts 

White  wax 120     " 

Expressed  oil  of  almonds 600     ** 

Rose  water 190     " 

Sodium  borate 5     '* 

The  solids  are  melted  and  mixed  with  the 
oil,  and  after  straining  and  stirring  the  rose 
water  is  slowly  added. 

Cold  Harl>or,  locality  in  Hanover  Co.,  Va.; 
10  m.  NE.  of  Richmond;  scene  of  two  battles 
in  the  Civil  War.  The  first,  June  17,  1862, 
better  known  as  the  battle  of  (fine's  Mill 
iq.v.).  The  second,  June  3,  1864,  was  an  at- 
tack on  intrenchments  held  by  50,000  to  69,- 
000  Confederate  troops  under  Lee  by  150,000 
troops  under  Grant.  In  this  attack^  which 
lasted,  only  about  half  an  hour,  the  total  Fed- 
eral loss  was  12,738;  the  Confederate  loss  was 
very  small.  After  his  repulse  Grant  retreated 
across  the  Chickahominy  and  James,  and  took 
up  his  position  near  Petersburg. 

Cold  Stor'age.    See  Refbigebation. 

Cold'streaniy  border  town  of  Berwickshire, 
Scotland;  on  the  Tweed;  15  m.  SW.  of  Ber- 
wick. Before  the  Reformation  it  was  the  seat 
of  a  priory  famous  as  the  place  where,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII,  the  papal  legate  issued 
a  bull  against  the  printing  of  the  Bible.  Near 
this  place  is  the  famous  ford  where  the  Eng- 
lish and  Scottish  armies  formerly  crossed  the 
Tweed.  Here  Gen.  Monk  raised  the  regiment 
still  known  as  the  Coldstream  Guards.  Pop. 
(1901)    1,482. 

Cold  Wave,  a  sudden,  general  fall  of  tem- 
perature coming  from  a  cold  region  over  a 
wanner  one.  In  the  E.  U.  S.,  cold  waves 
from  the  N.  plains  often  cause  a  fall  of  18**  F. 
or  more,  and  lower  the  temperature  to  or 
below  freezing.    They  usually  cross  the  border 


of  the  U.  S.  between  Lake  Superior  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  spread  E. ;  sometimes 
also  SE.  or  8.  They  usually  follow  sharply 
on  a  winter  storm,  and  rarely  continue  more 
than  two  or  three  days;  they  are  successfully 
forecasted  by  the  Weather  Bureau. 

Colen'80,  John  William,  1814-83;  English 
prelate;  b.  St.  Austell,  Cornwall;  Bishop  of 
Natal,  S.  Africa,  1853-64;  deposed  for  state- 
ments concerning  Moses  and  his  denial  of  the 
inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament,  contained 
in  his  "The  Pentateuch";  proceeding  later 
pronounced  null  and  void;  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  Zulus,  and  secured  the  sending  of  Cete- 
wayo    iq.v.)   to  England. 

Coleoptera  (k6-le-6p't6-rft),  the  order  of  in- 
sects including  beetles;  distinguished  by  thick- 
ened horny  anterior  wings,  elytray  which  meet 
in  a  straight  line  down  the  back  and  conceal 
the  second  membranous  pair  of  wings,  the  true 
organs  of  flight.     See  Beetle. 

Cole'ridge,  John  Duke  (Lord),  1821-94;  Eng- 
lish jurist;  b.  London;  son  of  John  Taylor 
Coleridge;  called  to  the  bar  at  the  Middle 
Temple,  1846;  Recorder  of  Portsmouth,  1855; 
Queen's  Counsel,  1861 ;  Attorney-General, 
1871;  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  1873,  and  Lord  Chief  Justice 
of  England,  1880;  created  Baron  Coleridge  of 
Ottery  St.  Mary,  1873. 

Coleridge,  Samuel  Taylor,  1772-1834;  b.  Ot- 
tery St.  Mary;  son  of  the  vicar  of  that  par- 
ish ;  resided  at  Nether  Stowey,  Somerset,  1795- 
98,  and  there  composed  "  The  Ancient  Mar- 
iner," and  with  Wordsworth  wrote  "  Lyrical 
Ballads " ;  preached  in  Unitarian  churches ; 
in  1798  visited  Germany  with  Wordsworth  and 
studied  at  GQttingen;  removed,  1801,  to  Kes- 
wick, Cumberland,  residing  with  Southey  and 
Wordsworth,  the  trio  being  classed  by  un- 
friendly critics  of  the  reviews  as  "  The  Lake 
Poets  "  ;  in  1809  began  the  publication  of  The 
Friend,  a  periodical;  led  a  wandering  life 
and  became  addicted  to  opium;  resided  in  Lon- 
don chiefly,  after  1816;  introduced  to  Eng- 
lish readers  some  of  the  valuable  points  of 
German  philosophy ;  his  "  Aids  to  Reflection  " 
stimulated  a  profounder  method  of  thinking 
in  England  and  the  U.  S. ;  other  works  "  Chris- 
tabel,"  "  Zapolya,"  and  "Remorse,"  tragedies; 
and  "Biographia  Literaria." 

Col'et,  John,  1466-1519;  English  theologian; 
b.  London;  was  successively  Prebendary  of 
York  and  Dean  of  St.  Paul's;  founded  and 
endowed  St.  Paul's  School,  London,  the  first 
in  England  in  which  Greek  became  a  regular 
part  of  the  curriculum;  with  William  Lily 
compiled  a  famous  Latin  grammar;  and  is 
credited  with  having  contributed  through  his 
lectures  to  the  Reformation. 

Corfaz,  Schuyler,  1823-85;  American  states- 
man; b.  New  York  City;  proprietor  and  edi- 
tor of  the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Register,  1845- 
63;  delegate  to  Whig  conventions,  1848  and 
1852;  member  of  Congress,  1854-09,  and  three 
times  Speaker;  elected  Vice  President  of  the 
U.    S.    with   Grant,    1868;    served    to    end    of 
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term;  was  occuMd  of  comiption  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Credit  Mobilier  scandal,  1873, 
nnjuatlj,  as  he  and  his  friends  claimed;  re- 
tired from  public  life  and  engaged  in  manu- 
facturing; founded  the  Daughters  of  Bebekah, 
a  brancb  of  Odd  Fellowship. 

tMigay  (kfi-ien-ye'),  GMpaid  de  CUtillon 
(Count),  1517-72;  French  admiral  and  Hu- 
guenot; b.  Chatillon-Bur-liOing;  admiral  of 
France,  1552;  second  in  command  of  the  Prot- 
estant army  in  the  civil  war  which  b^n, 
1562;  when  the  Prince  of  Conde  was  killed 
at  Jamac,  I56Q,  succeeded  him  as  commander 
in  chief ;  went  to  Paris  to  attend  the  marriage 
of  Henry  of  Navarre,  1572,  and  waa  received 
with  feigned  kindness  by  Charles  IX ;  was 
wounded  in  the  street  by  a  partisan  of  the 
Duke  of  Guise,  and  killed,  two  daya  later,  in 
s  of  St.  Bartholomew. 


Colise'tun,  or  Colosse'tun,  an  immense  amphi- 
theater in  Rome,  the  largest  permanent  struc- 
ture of  the  kind  ever  built.  It  woa  begun  by 
Vespasian,  built  by  him  as  far  as  the  top  of 
the  third  row  of  arehes,  and  finished  by  his 
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best-Imownerentsin  thehistoryof  the  Coliseum, 
are  those  connected  with  the  historr  of  the 
Christian  Church.  Many  of  the  early  ChriS' 
tians  suffered  martyrdom  in  its  arena.  A  cross 
now  stands  in  the  center  of  the  arena,  erected 
in  memory  of  their  martyrdom.  The  building 
is  supposed  to  have  remained  entire  until 
Rome  was  invaded  by  Robert  Guiscard,  who 
b^an  its  demolition  in  I0B4  to  prevent  its 
being  used  as  a  fortress.  After  the  fourteenth 
century  it  began  to  be  despoiled  by  the  great 
Roman  families,  who  used  its  stone  to  build 
their  palaces. 

Collai-bone.    Bee  Claticia 

College,  originally  a  body  of  persona  asso- 
ciated for  the  performance  of  common  func- 
tions; a  bod;  of  colleagues.  Under  Roman 
law  there  were  the  colleges  of  augurs,  of 
pontiffs,  of  tribunes,  and  of  artisans.  In  me- 
dieval and  modem  times  applied  to  bodies 
quite  diasimilar  in  purposes.  Thus  the  col- 
lege of  bishopa,  the  college  of  cardinals,  and 
the  college  of  presidential  electors ;  but  it  is 
in  educational  matters  that  the  term  has  come 
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son,  TituB,  by  whom  it  was  dedicated  in  80 
A.D.,  with  games,  gladiatorial  shows,  and 
scenic  exhibitions  of  unprecedented  splendor. 
The  building,  which  covers  nearly  five  acres, 
and  in  its  complete  state  had  accommodation 
for  80,000  specUtors,  is  in  the  form  of  an 
ellipse;  its  longer  diameter  is  615  ft.,  its 
shorter,  510;  the  height  of  its  outer  wail  is 
104  ft.  The  arena  within  is  281  ft.  in  length 
and  176  in  breadth.  The  exterior  wall  of  the 
edifice  consists  of  four  stories,  of  three  differ- 
ent orders  of  archit«ctuTe ;  the  lowest  is  Doric, 
the  second  Ionic,  the  third  and  fourth  Co- 
rinthian. The  part  of  the  Coliseum  designed 
for  spectators  is  in  its  leading  features  ar- 
ranged like  that  in  other  ancient  structures 
of  the  some  design  (see  Aufbitheateb).    The 


to  have  the  moat  marked  significance.  It  ia 
probable  that  colleges  organized  for  academic 
purposes  had  their  origin  about  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century  at  the  Univ.  of  Paris,  where 
persona  who  had  common  ends  in  view  asso- 
ciated themselves  together  for  a  mutual  advan- 
tage. A  little  later  the  terra  was  applied  to 
institutions  of  learning  in  other  countries.  Id 
the  thirteenth  century  many  colleges  were 
established  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge;  and 
were  l>ound  together  in  what  we  know  as  the 
university.  As  time  passed  on  the  aggr^ation 
of  students  in  buildings  where  they  could  at 
once  advance  their  common  interests  and  re- 
ceive protection  in  their  common  and  personal 
rights  was  encouraged.  In  this  way  the  group 
of  buildings  known  as  the  coUq^  at  Oxford 
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and  Cambridge  came  into  existence.  In  Eng- 
land students  offering  themselves  for  degrees 
were  examined  for  the  most  part  either  in 
the  ancient  classics  or  in  mathematics.  This 
fact  gave  great  preponderance  to  those  stud- 
ies. The  same  was  true  in  the  colleges  of 
the  U.  S.  that  were  organized  on  the  Eng- 
lish model.  In  1852  the  College  of  Liter- 
ature, Science,  and  the  Arts  of  the  Univ.  of 
Michigan  was  remodeled  on  the  theory  that 
science,  the  modern  languages,  and  history 
were  entitled  to  the  same  prominence  in  the 
curriculum  as  ancient  languages  and  mathe- 
matics to  justify  the  change.  The  spirit  which 
led  to  this  change  in  a  few  years  greatly  modi- 
fied the  colleffes  that  had  been  established  on 
the  old  model.  Technical  studies  also  pressed 
for  recognition.  Colleges  of  engineering,  agri- 
culture, and  architecture  were  established. 
Some  of  these  formed  a  part  of  institutions 
already  established,  and  some  were  established 
on  an  independent  basis.  The  natural  conse- 
quence of  this  movement  was  that  great  vari- 
ety ensued.  There  is  therefore  a  marked  ab- 
sence of  uniformity  both  in  the  requirements 
for  admission  to  colleges  and  in  the  studies 
pursued  by  collegiate  students.  In  general  it 
may  be  said,  however,  that  the  requirements 
for  admission  have  been  steadily  increased, 
and  that  the  average  age  at  which  students 
are  now  admitted  to  college  is  about  two  years 
older  than  it  was  about  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Meantime  the  number  of 
colleges  has  multiplied  even  more  rapidly  than 
the  population  of  the  country. 

In  some  parts  of  the  coimtry  there  are  spe- 
cial colleges  for  the  higher  education  of  wom- 
en, in  other  parts  the  women  are  admitted 
to  the  same  colleges  and  on  equal  terms  with 
the  men  or  in  separate  colleges  which  are 
affiliated  with  older  institutions  for  men.  Co- 
education obtains,  generally  speaking,  in  the 
middle  and  W.  states.  The  Univ.  of  Iowa 
opened  its  doors  to  women  on  equal  terms  with 
men,  1860,  and  the  example  was  rapidly  fol- 
lowed by  Michigan  and  other  state  universities. 
The  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  Univ.,  opened  in 
1891,  and  the  Univ.  of  Chicago,  opened  1892, 
were  organized  with  the  .same  advantages  for 
women  as  for  men.  In  the  East  and  South 
women  are  usually  educated  in  separate  col- 
leges, where  they  live  for  the  most  part  in 
buildings  provided  by  the  college  corporation. 
Such  colleges  are  Bryn  Mawr,  Mt.  Holyoke, 
Smith,  Vassar,  and  Wellesley.  Barnard  Col- 
lege, in  New  York  City,  and  Radcliffe,  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  are  associated  respectively 
with  Columbia  and  Harvard  univs.,  from 
which  their  teaching  forces  are  drawn.  Their 
de^ees  are  also  signed  by  the  presidents  of  the 
universities.  At  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  Eng- 
land, there  are  colleges  for  women.  Of  the 
few  European  institutions  in  which  higher  de- 
grees are  given  to  women  on  the  same  condi- 
tion^  as  men,  the  Univ.  of  Zurich,  in  Switzer- 
land, is  the  best  known.  See  Business  Col- 
LBGB;  Educatioit;  Univebsity. 

CoOege  Frater'nitiesy  class  of  organizations 
prevalent  among  the  students  of  the  higher  in- 
stitutions of  learning  in  the  U.  S.  With  one 
exception  they  are  secret  in  character,  though 


this  element  is  in  reality  a  mere  concession  to 
the  youthful  love  of  the  mysterious.  They  are 
composed  of  branches  called  "  chapters."  A 
fraternity  has  only  one  chapter  in  any  one  col- 
lege. The  names  of  many  of  the  fraternities 
are  composed  of  Greek  letters,  and  they  are 
hence  called  "  Greek  letter  societies."  The 
chapters  also  bear  Greek  names,  sometimes  in 
the  regular  order  of  the  dates  of  their  estab- 
lishment, sometimes  with  the  name  of  the  state 
added,  and  sometimes  they  are  named  from 
the  colleges  or  towns  in  which  they  are  located. 
The  first  society  bearing  a  Greek  name  was  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa,  founded  at  the  College  of 
William  and  Mary,  Virginia,  1776.  It  was  so- 
cial and  secret.  In  1779  it  authorized  the 
establishment  of  branches  at  Yale  and  Har- 
vard, and  the  next  year  ceased  to  exist,  on 
account  of  the  confusion  incident  to  the  Revo- 
lution. The  chapter  at  Yale  was  established, 
1780,  and  that  at  Harvard,  1781,  these  two 
chapters  afterwards  uniting  to  establish 
branches  elsewhere.  This  society  became  a  lit- 
erary organization;  admitting  members  from 
the  higher  classes  only,  it  gradually  grew  for- 
mal and  perfunctory,  its  ritual  and  so-called 
secrets  were  disclosed,  and  finally  admission 
to  its  ranks  was  based  entirely  upon  grounds 
of  scholarship,  and  after  a  time  its  honored 
badge  became  simply  a  symbol  of  high  col- 
legiate rank.  It  was  revived,  1881,  but  still 
remains  an  honorary  society.  In  1825  the  first 
of  the  men's  general  fraternities,  the  Kappa 
Alpha,  was  formed  at  Union  College.  In  ex- 
ternal features  it  closely  copied  Phi  Beta 
Kappa, 

In  1827  two  other  societies  of  the  same  na- 
ture, Sigma  Phi  and  Delta  Phi,  were  founded 
at  Union.  In  1831  8igma  Phi  placed  a  chap- 
ter at  Hamilton  College,  and  this  resulted  in 
the  formation  there,  1832,  of  a  rival  society, 
called  Alpha  Delta  Phi.  So  the  system  spread, 
the  establishment  of  a  chapter  at  a  college 
leading  soon  to  the  organization  of  a  rival  so- 
ciety or  chapter.  A  fraternity  confined  exclu- 
sivdy  to  technical  institutions,  Tau  Beta  Pi, 
was  founded  at  Lehigh  Univ.,  1885.  Since  abt. 
1870  the  weak  system  of  government  among 
the  fraternities  has  changed  into  one  composed 
of  a  legislative  body,  or  convention  of  chapter 
delegates,  meeting  regularly,  its  sessions  being 
accompanied  by  public  exercises  and  a  banquet, 
and  an  administrative  body  composed  of  an 
executive,  usually  called  a  president,  and  as- 
sisted by  a  board  of  trustees  and  several  minor 
officials  with  limited  iurisdiction.  The  aims 
of  the  majority  of  the  chapters  are  purely 
social.  A  great  amount  of  literature  is  pub- 
lished by  the  various  fraternities,  including 
catalogues  and  song  books.  Many  of  the  chap- 
ter houses  have  been  erected  with  a  lavish 
expenditure  of  money.  Fraternities  exist  in 
many  women's  colleges. 

College  of  Ifew  Jer'sey.  See  Princeton 
Univebsitt. 

Corieton,  James,  colonial  Governor  of  S. 
Carolina;  appointed  in  the  interests  of  the  pro- 
prietaries, with  the  rank  of  landgrave,  1686; 
endeavored  to  enforce  the  laws  in  the  consti- 
tutions which  the  colonists  refused  to  recog- 
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nize  as  binding;  met  with  bitter  oppoflition 
from  the  majority  of  the  colouial  parliament, 
nod  excluded  them  from  their  seats.  In  168T 
a  new  parliameDt  was  elected,  and  in  1690  be 
was    impeached,    disfranchised,    and    banished. 

Collie,  a  breed  of  dog  of  Scotch  origin  of 
high  intelligence  and  affection,  used  for  guard- 
ing sheep.  It  is  one  of  the  moat  sagacious 
and  docile  of  dogs.  The  points  of  a  good 
Scotch  collie  are:  a  long,  narrow  head,  small 
semierect  ears  set  high  on  the  head;  long 
straight  forelegs,  well  under  the  body.  It  has 
a  close  undercoat  of  fur,  covered  with  straight 
stiff  hair,  which  is  usually  black  and  white 
and  tan  in  color.     The  height  is  about  22  in. 

Col'lieries.    See  Uinino. 

CoUinu'tion,  Line  of,  in  astronomy,  the  cen- 
tral axis  of  a  telescope,  or  the  line  pausing 
through  the  center  of  the  object  glass  and  the 
center  of  the  eye  piece  when  the  latter  is  in 
some  standard  position.  In  the  case  of  the 
transit  instrument,  the  line  of  collimation  is 
deflned  as  that  which  passes  through  the 
optical  center  at  right  angles  to  the  aiis  on 
which  the  instrument  turns.  In  the  case  of  a 
telescope  furnished  with  a  revolving  microm- 
eter and  position  circle,  the  line  of  collimation 
is  that  which  passes  through  the  center  of 
the  object  glass  and  the  center  of  revolution 
of  the  micrometer. 

Collimator,  fixed  telescope,  used  to  adjust 
another  telescope;  the  invention  of  David  Rit- 
tenhouse.  The  peculiar  feature  of  the  col- 
limator is  that  it  is  not  mainly  used  to  look 
through,  but  that  light  is  sent  through  it  in 
the  reverse  of  the  usual  direction  so  that  rays 
emanating  from  a  point  in  its  focus  are  paral- 
lel after  they  emerge  from  the  objective. 

Collingwood,  Cuthbeit  (Lord),  1750-1810; 
English  naval  officer;  b.  Newcastle-upon-Tyne; 
entered  the  navy,  1761;  followed  Admiral 
Graves  to  America,  1774;  was  made  lieutenant 
after  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill;  took  part  in 
the  naval  victory  which  Lord  Howe  gained 
over  the  French,  17S4;  rendered  important 
services  at  the  battle  off  Cape  St.  Vincent, 
1797 ;  was  the  second  in  command  at  the  battle 
of  Trafalgar,  1S05,  and  the  chief  command 
devolved  on  him  before  the  end  of  the  action 
by  the  death  of  Nelson;  for  hia  part  in  this 
victory  was  raised  to  the  peerage. 

Collins,  William,  1721-59;  English  lyric 
poet;  b.  Chichester;  educated  at  cStford.  He 
l>ccnme  a  resident  of  London,  1744,  and  was  a 
friend  of  Dr.  Johnson.  He  produced  in  1747 
an  admirable  ode  on  "  The  Faasions,"  and  lyric 
poems,  among  which  are  odes  to  Mercy  and 
Evening,  etc.  He  was  subject  to  melancholy, 
and  was  confined  in  an  asylum  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life. 

Collins,  William  Willde,  1824-89;  English 
novelist  1  b.  London;  published  a  number  of 
novels  which  became  very  popular.  They  in- 
clude *'  Antonina,"  "  Basil,  "  The  Dead  Se- 
cret," "  Woman  in  White,"  "  Armadale,"  "  Man 
and  Wife,"  "  No  Name,"  "  The  Moonstone," 
"  Poor  Miss  Finch,"  "  The  New  Magdalen  " ; 
also  wrote  "  The  Lighthouse  "  and  "  The  Froz- 


Collo'dion,  or  Collo'dinm,  a  clear,  colorless, 
gummy  liquid,  consisting  of  pyroxylin  or  gun- 
cotton  dissolved  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and 
ether;  is  used  in  photography;  also  in  surgery 
for  covering  wounds. 

CoUot-d'Herboia  (k51-lfi'-dflr-bwB') ,  Jean  Ma- 
rie, 1760-96;  French  Jacobin;  b.  Paris;  orig- 
inally a  strolling  placer;  a  member  of  the 
convention,  and  a  partisan  of  Rol>espierre,  no- 
torious for  his  violence  and  cruelty;  became 
a  member  of  the  committee  of  public  safety. 
1793,  and  was  sent  to  Lyons,  where  he  caused 
hundreds  to  be  put  to  death;  in  the  crisis  of 
the  ninth  Thermidor,  1794,  acted  with  the 
enemies  of  Kobespierre;  in  1795  was  trans- 
ported to  Cayenne,  where  he  died. 

Col'ocTnth,  fruit  of  Citrullus  coloejinlhh,  a 

filant  with  a  perennial  root  and  hairy,  raany- 
obed  leaves;  said  to  be  indigenous  to  Japan, 
but  found  largely  throughout  W.  Asia  and 
Greece  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Cape  of 


Giood  Hope.  It  is  also  cultivated  in  Spain.  A 
preparation  of  the  pulp  of  the  fruit  combined 
with  powdered  gum  acacia  is  used  in  medicino 
as  a  powerful  purgative,  and  in  cases  of  melan- 
cholia depending  on  torpor  of  the  liver.  It 
irritates  the  intestine,  and  overdoses  have  been 
fatal. 

Cologne  (kO-lOn'),  German  Eoln,  fortified 
city  of  Prussia;  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Rhtnish  Prussia;  on  the  Rhine,  24  m.  SE.  of 
DUsseldorf.  It  is  at  the  intersection  of  several 
railways,  and  is  connected  with  Deutz  by  a 
handsome  iron  bridge.  Cologne  is  a  fortress  of 
the  6rst  rank ;  is  noted  for  its  churches,  chief 
of  which  is  the  cathedral,  the  largest  specimen 
of  Gothic  architecture  in  the  world;  begun 
1248,  completed  1880.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  510  ft.  long  and  231  ft.  wide,  with  twin 
towers  attaining  the  height  of  626  ft.    St.  Ur- 
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'Wist  Front  or  Coloohe  Catbedru. 

railed  in  honor  of  his  wife,  Colonia  Agrippina, 
It  was  annexed  to  the  German  Empire  in  870 
A.D.,  and  became  one  of  the  moet  populous  and 
wealthy  cities  of  the  Eanseatic  League.  The 
archbishops  of  Cologne  were  princes  and  elec- 
tors of  the  German  Empire  during  several  cen- 
turies.    Pop.    (1900)    372,528. 


Cologne,   Gemianj.     The  cathedral   waa  b^un 
1^    Gerhard    under    Archbishop    Konrad,    of 
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laden,  in  1248.  The  work  progressed 
'  through  centuries,  being  retarded  bj  the 
nation.  Earlj  in  the  nineteenth  century 
-ermans,  moved  by  national  enthusiasm, 
large  sums  of  money  for  the  repair  and 
etion  of  the  work.  The  completion  of 
ithedral  (1880)  was  an  event  of  world- 
interest.  The  structure  is  in  the  form  of 
IS,  SIO  ft.  long  and  231  ft.  wide,  with 
towers  in  front  attaining  the  height  of 

imliia,  B.  American  republic;  bounded  N. 
1  Caribbean  Sea,  E.  by  Venezuela  and  Bra- 
.  by  Brazil  and  Ecuador,  and  W.  by  the 
e;  area  about  473,000  sq.  m.;   estimated 
(1805)    3,917,000.     Much  of  the  surface 
untainoua,  the   Andes  here  dividing  into 
great  hranchea  or  Cordilleras.    The  high- 
ak,  Tolima,  is  18,426  ft.     On  the  Carib- 
coast  is  an  isolated  range  of  great  alti- 
Thel«  are  also  extensive  plateaus ;  chief 
.  all  Bowing  into  the  Caribbean  Sea,  the 
),  Cauca,  and  Magdalena,  the  last  named 
reat  interior  highway.     Two  branches  of 
mazon  rise  in  E.  Colombia.     In  the  SE. 
itive  volcanoes;  earthquakes  are  frequent 
!  mountain  regions.     The  climate  ol  the 
ain   flanks   and   central   plateaus   is   dc- 
ul ;  that  of  the  coasts,  lower  plains,  and 
river  valleys,  hot,  damp,  and  unhealthy. 
lountain  regions  are  rich  in  gold  end  sil- 
opper,  lead,  platinum,  coal,  and  rock  salt 
the  emerald  mines  are  the  richest  in  the 
Agriculture  and  stock  raising  are  the 
industries.     Coffee,  tobacco,  cacao,  sugar 
mnize,   manioc,   and   plantains   are   pro- 
duced.     Coarse    cotton    and    woolen 
cloths,   unreflned   sugar,   molasses   and 
rum,    cigars,   leather   work,   furniture, 
and    hats   are    about   the   only   manu- 
factures.    The  largest  export  trade  is 
with   the  U.  S.;   largest  import  trade 
with  Great  Britain:  chief  exports,  cof- 
fee, gold,  silver,  cattle,  hides,  quinine, 
tobacco,   cacao,    India    rubber,   cabinet 
and   dye  woods.     There   are   few   rail- 
Three  fourths  of  the   people  are   of 
Indian  or  mixed  race.    Spanish  is  the 
universal    language,    except    with    un- 
civilized  Indians.     Chief  towns,   Bo^- 
ta,  the  capital;  Barranquilla,  the  chief 
port;     Medellin,     Bucaramanga,     Call, 
and    Cartagena.      Colombia    is    a    cen- 
tralized republic,  resembling  France  in 
theory.     There  are  eicht  departments. 
The  state  religion  is  Roman  Catholic, 
but    all    denominations    are   tolerated. 
The    system    of    public    education    is 
good;  there  are  three  universities,  and  several 
normal   schools,   seminaries,   etc.      Darien   was 
founded   by  the   Spaniards,    1510;    the   Indian 
natives   of   the    country   were   subdued   before 
1600.     The  vice  royalty  ol  New  Granada  was 
foimded,  1740,     Having  obtained  its  independ- 
ence, 181B,  New  Granada  united  with  Venezu- 
ela   as    Uie    republic    of    Colombia,    to    which 
Ecuador  was  annexed  soon  after.     This  union 
wftB  dissolved,  1831,  and  the  republic  of  New 
Granada  .formed.     In    1861    a   Federal   eonsti- 
.  tntion  was  adopted,  and  the  country  became 
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the  United  States  of  Colombia.  In  1903  the 
department  of  Panama  became  independent  as 
a  separate  republic.  ' 

Colom'bo,  fortified  seaport  and  capital  of 
Ceylon;  on  its  W.  coast;  near  a  rocky  head- 
land, the  Jovii  exiremum,  of  Ptolemy;  harbor 
small,  and  only  safe  during  the  SE.  monsoon. 
Most  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Ceylon  is  trans- 
acted at  this  port.  It  was  occupied  by  the 
Portuguese,  1517,  taken  by  the  Dutch,  1603, 
and  conquered,  1796,  by  the  British,  who  still 
possess  it.     Pop.    (1901)    158,228. 

Colon',  formerly  Abpinwaxl,  seaport  of  the 
republic  of  Panama;  at  the  Atlantic  extremity 
of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  of  the  Panama  Rail- 
road; on  the  island  of  Manzanilla,  a  low-lying 
area  of  coral  formation,  in  Simon  Bay;  8  m. 
NE.  of  the  old  Spanish  port  of  Chagres;  47 
m.  NW.  of  Panama,  and  equidistant  from  Val- 
paraiso and  San  Francisco.  It  is  divided  into 
three  sections — the  railroad  quarter,  the  native 
quarter,  and  Cristobal  Colon  Point.  In  the 
first  are  the  residences  of  the  consuls,  the  of- 
fices of  the  steamship  companies,  a  hotel  owned 
by  the  railroad  company,  and  an  Episcopal 
church.  On  the  Point  stands  a  statue  of  Co- 
lumbus, presented  by  the  Empress  Eugenie. 
Colon  has  no  industries  and  but  little  local 
trade,  but  an  increasingly  important  com- 
merce, no  less  than  five  hundred  ships  visiting 
the  port  annually,  including  the  steamships  of 
seven  European  and  U.  S.  companies.  The  im- 
ports are  chiefly  from  the  U.  S.  Colon  was 
founded,  1855;  long  called  Aspinwall,  after 
the  founder  of  the  Panama  Railroad;  was 
twice  burned.     Pop.  abt.  4,500. 

Co'lon,  that  part  of  the  large  intestine  which 
leads  from  the  caecum  to  the  rectum.  In  the 
adult  human  it  is  about  4|  ft.  long.  The  colon, 
owing  to  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  its  mus- 
cular fibers,  consists  of  a  series  of  pouches 
which  serve  to  detain  the  contents  of  the  in- 
testines on  their  way  to  the  rectum.  It  has 
numerous  glands,  and  the  power  to  some  ex- 
tent of  digesting  food. 

Colonel  ( k6r'n6l ) ,  military  title  formerly  ap- 
plied to  the  chief  of  a  body  of  men  varying 
in  size  from  a  band  of  partisans  to  a  brigade 
or  division.  For  many  years  it  has  been  re- 
stricted to  the  commander  of  a  regiment  whose 
rank  is  next  below  that  of  a  brigadier  general. 
With  the  modem  organization  of  regiments 
into  battalions  commanded  by  majors,  the  per- 
sonal presence  and  voice  of  the  colonel  can  no 
longer  direct  all  the  men  of  the  regiment,  and 
his  command  on  the  field  assimilates  more 
nearly  to  that  held  by  a  brigadier  general.  As 
the  regiment  is  still  the  administrative  and 
historical  unit,  however,  he  retains  his  posi- 
tion as  its  responsible  head,  and  is  perma- 
nently attached  to  it. 

Colo'nial  Con'gress,  First,  the  congress  held 
in  the  city  of  New  York  in  May,  1690.  Im- 
mediately after  the  attack  on  Schenectady  the 
government  of  Massachusetts  sent  a  circular 
letter  to  all  the  colonies  as  far  S.  as  Mary- 
land, inviting  them  to  send  commissioners  to 
New  York  to  adopt  some  common  plan  of  de- 
fense; and  the  congress,  consisting  of  delegates 


from    Massachusetts,    Connecticut,    and    New 
York,  planned  the  campaign  against  Canada. 

Colonial  Sys'tem,  restriction  of  trade  between 
a  mother  country  and  its  colonies  to  the  ships, 
agencies,  and  channels  of  that  nationality  only. 
This  policy  was  formerly  thought  to  bind  the 
colony  closer  to  its  parent;  to  keep  in  their 
hands  jointly  all  the  profits  of  their  commer- 
cial intercourse ;  also  to  build  up  a  commercial 
marine  as  a  reservoir  for  ships  and  men  in 
time  of  war.  Unrestricted  trade  between  all 
countries  has  long  since  done  away  with  the 
colonial  system,  though  perhaps  the  policy  of 
permitting  the  coasting  trade  of  a  country  to 
be  engaged  in  only  by  its  ships  is  a  survival 
of  its  spirit. 

Colon'na,  celebrated  noble  and  powerful  Ro- 
man family  which  produced  many  generals, 
ecclesiastics,  cardinals,  and  authors;  acquired 
distinction  as  early  as  the  twelfth  century.  In 
the  succeeding  centuries  they  were  adherents 
of  the  Ghibelline  party.  Otho  Colonna  was 
elected  pope,  1417. 

Colonna,  Vittoria,  1490-1547;  Italian  poet; 
daughter  of  the  grand  constable  of  Naples; 
made  an  early  marriage,  1509,  with  Ferrante 
d'Avalos,  Marquis  of  Pescara,  who  became 
later  one  of  the  most  noted  soldiers  of  his  time. 
Her  earlier  poetry  was  the  outcome  of  love 
and  admiration  for  a  husband  who  had  little 
affection  to  give  her  in  return,  and  who  had  a 
character  of  very  mixed  quality.  Nevertheless, 
after  his  death,  1525,  she  idealized  him  in 
ardent  lyrics.  Later  religious  impulses  ac- 
quired ascendency  over  her,  and  her  "  Rime 
Spirituali "  constitute  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  her  poetical  achievement. 

Colonnade^  a  row  of  columns  with  all  that 
goes  with  them,  as  the  entablature  above,  the 
stylobate  (if  any)  below,  sometimes  the  space 
inclosed  behind  them,  with  its  roof,  etc. 

Corony,  foreign  settlement  formed  by  emi- 
grants under  the  protection  or  control  of  the 
mother  country.  The  term  is  no  longer  limited 
to  its  original  meaning  of  a  body  of  farmers 
or  cultivators  {colonx),  but  includes  any  group 
of  settlers  whatever  be  their  purpose,  so  long 
as  they  remain  in  political  dependence  upon 
the  home  country,  and  it  is  sometimes  loosely 
applied  to  such  a  settlement  even  after  the  tie 
between  it  and  the  parent  state  is  broken.  The 
chief  colonizing  nations  of  antiquity  were  the 
Phcenicians,  Carthaginians,  Greeks,  and  Ro- 
mans. With  Rome  colonization  was  a  part 
of  her  system  of  universal  dominion,  the  means 
by  which  she  Romanized  her  conquered  prov- 
inces and  fused  them  into  an  empire.  From 
the  fall  of  Rome  to  the  end  of  the  Dark  Ages 
no  colonies  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word 
were  established.  With  the  rise  of  the  Italian 
cities  colonization  "was  renewed,  and  Venice 
and  Genoa  owed  their  main  strength  to  their 
colonies  in  the  Levant.  After  the  voyages  of 
Columbus  and  Da  Gama,  the  nations  of  W. 
Europe  took  the  lead  in  colonization.  In  the 
sixteenth  century  Spain's  colonial  dominion 
was  the  greatest  in  the  world,  and  she  herself 
the  wealthiest  nation.  Great  Britain,  after 
driving  the  French  and  the  Dutch  from  India, 
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«nd  the  French  from  Canada,  1763,  succeeded 
to  her  place,  becoming,  aa  she  has  sinc«  re- 
mained, the  greatCHt   coloniul  empire  in  the 

Col'ophon,  ancient  Greek  citr  of  Ionia,  in 
Asia  Minor;  on  the  Ales  or  Halesus  River; 
Q  m.  N.  of  Ephestu;  one  of  the  seven  citiei 
which  claimed  the  Itonor  of  being  the  native 
place  of  Homer. 

Colaphon,  inBcriptioQ,  monogram,  or  other 
design  placed  on  the  last  page  of  a  book.  The 
colophon  formerly  gave  the  date,  prinUr'a 
name,  etc.,  with  much  of  the  infonnatjon  now 
conveyed  on  the  title   page. 

Col'or,  property  of  objects,  distinguiBhed  only 
bj  the  sense  of  sight.  The  strurture  of  the 
eye  and  of  the  elaborate  nervous  system  con- 
nected with  it  enables  us  to  distinguish  form 
and  d^rees  of  light  and  shade,  and  in  addition 
to  these  to  recognixe  differences  in  the  quality 
of  the  light.  This  power  of  distinguishing  be- 
tween kinds  of  light  constitutes  the  color  sense. 

Complicated  as  color  effects  at  first  appear 
to  be,  they  can  all  be  explained  aa  the  result- 
ant of  three  primary  color  sensations;  the 
sense  of  red,  green,  and  violet.  It  is  assumed 
that  there  is  a  triple  mechanism  in  the  eye, 
by  which  these  three  fundamental  sensations 
are  received  and  transmitted  to  the  brain. 
The  absence  of  one  of  them,  usually  that  of 
red  or  green,  constitutes  "  color-blindness  "  or 
Daltonism.  The  color-blind  eye,  then,  pos- 
sesses a  color  system  which  depends  upon  two, 
the  normal  eye  a  system  which  involves  thi«e, 
primary  sensations. 

Whenever,  in  the  ease  of  the  normal  eye, 
all  three  primary  impressions  are  produced  in 
equal  strength,  the  resultant  is  white.  All 
other  colors  differ  from  white  simply  in  the 
relative  strength  of  the  three  components. 

The  entire  group  of  light  waves  which  affect 
the  retina  are  comprised  within  a  single  oc- 
tave, BO  that  the  range  of  sensibility  of  the 
eye  may  be  said  to  be  less  than  that  of  the  ear. 
within  that  narrow  range,  however,  at  least 
one  thousand  simple  tints  are  distinguishable. 
These  may  be  taken  in  combination  with  each 
other  and  with  white,  the  total  number  of  dis- 
tinct color  impressions  thus  capable  of  being 
formed  being  very  large  (according  to  Rood, 
about  two  millions].  The  chief  source  of  color 
in  objects  is  the  selective  absorption  of  the 
different  wave  lengths  of  light  by  the  sub- 
stances. A  simple  monochromatic  tint  is  pro- 
duced by  some  ray  of  single-wave  length.  Such 
are  the  colors  of  the  pure  spectrum.  The  col- 
ors of  the  spectrum,  however,  are  not  simple, 
from  the  physiological  point  of  view,  since  each 
separate  wave  length  of  the  visible  spectnrai 
excites,  in  some  degree,  all  three  of  the  pri- 
mary color  sensations,  so  that  the  resulting 
impression  is  of  the  same  degree  of  complexity 
as  that  due  to  sunlight  or  to  any  ordinary 
aource.  A  body  which  would  reflect  all  rays 
would  be  pure  white ;  one  which  would  absorb 
all  njs  would  be  pure  black.  No  known  body 
has  these  qualities,  as  even  the  darkest  lamp- 
black reflects  about  three  per  cent  of  the  light 
blling  upon  it.  See  Coupixmentabt  COLOtca, 
LlauT,  et«. 
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Neict  to  selective  absorption,  and  scarcely 
secondary  to  it  as  a  source  of  color,  is  diffrac- 
tion. To  the  class  of  diffraction  colors  belong 
the  tints  of  the  bubble  and  of  all  thin  films, 
the  colors  of  mother  of  pearl,  of  the  brilliant 
tropical  beetles,  and  much  of  the  coloring  in 
insect  life;  also  the  hues  of  the  plumage  of 
the  humming  bird,  and,  indeed,  all  those  colors 
to  which  the  term  "  iridescent "  may  be  ap- 
plied. Color  in  these  cases  is  due  to  interfer- 
ence of  the  light  rays  reflected  from  the  sur- 

Colora'do,  called  the  Cehtkmniai,  Statm,  be- 
cause admitted  into  the  Union  ISTG;  state 
flower,  columbine;  state  in  the  W,  division  of 
the  N.  American  Union;  length  from  N.  to  S., 
280  m.;  vridth,  370  m.;  area,  103,925  sq.  m.; 
pop.  (1900)  639,700;  capital,  Denver.  The  K, 
.1...J  _»  iu.  „4.»i-  !„  a  \olly  plat«au,  rising  at 


7,000  ft  The  Rocky  .Mountains  and  their 
parks  and  the  valleys  beyond  occupy  the  rest 
of  the  state.  The  parks  are  broad  valleys,  orig- 
inally beds  of  inland  lakes.  There  are  forty 
peaks  over  14,000  ft. ;  the  highest  is  Sierra 
Blanca,  14,483  ft.  The  rivers  are  the  N. 
Fork  of  Platte,  South  Platte,  Republican,  Ar- 
Icansaa,  Rio  Grande,  SSan  Juan,  Gunnison, 
Grand,  White,  Green,  and  their  affluents;  none 
navigable.  The  caQons  of  the  Arkansas,  Rio 
Grande,  San  Juan,  Gunnison,  Grand,  and  Green 
are  from  2,000  to  5,000  ft.  deep,  and  of  won- 
derful and  terrible  magniflcence.  Gold  and 
silver  are  found  in  about  two  thirds  of  the 
countiee  of  the  state;  copper  alone  and  with 
gold,  lead  alone  and  vrith  silver  and  gold,  zinc 
alone  and  with  silver,  iron  with  gold  and  alone 
in  great  quantities;  platina,  quicksilver,  tel- 
lurium in  combination  with  gold,  silver,  an<l 
copper;  coal,  both  bituminous  and  anthracite; 
petroleum,  gypsum,  salt,  kaolin,  pottery  clays, 
and  precious  stones.  The  arable  lands  com- 
prise 16,000  m.  or  more  of  its  area,  and  the 
grazing  lands  at  least  70,000  m.  or  more.  The 
arable  lands  are  generally  fertile  but  most  of 
them  require  irrigation. 

Wild  animals  include  the  grizzly  bear  W.  of 
Rocl^  Mountains,  the  black  and  brown  bear 
and  the  jaguar  in  the  W.,  the  cougar  in  the 
NW.,  the  Bray  wolf  E.  and  W.,  the  prairie 
wolf  £.  of  Rocky  Mountains. 
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Owing  to  the  general  elevation,  the  climate 
is  temperate;  rather  too  cool  than  too  hot. 
Agriculture,  especially  in  the  NE.  part  of  the 
state,  and  cattle  herding  and  sheep  raising  are 
important  industries.  8taplje  products:  wheat, 
com,  oats,  harley,  rye,  potatoes,  hay,  sugar 
beets.  Fruit  culture  is  extensively  carried  on, 
and  dairy  farming  yields  large  returns.  The 
mining,  smelting,  and  reducing  of  metals  have 
made  the  state  prominent.  Colorado  leads  the 
states  in  the  production  of  gold,  is  second  in 
the  production  of  silver,  fifth  in  that  of  coal, 
and  sixth  in  that  of  copper.  Manufacturing 
in  1900  comprised  3,570  industries;  establish- 
ments, 1905,  1,606;  capital,  $107,663,500; 
value  of  products,  $100,143,999.  There  is  an 
excellent  public-school  system;  graded  and 
high  schools  in  the  larger  towns,  a  state  uni- 
versity at  Boulder,  a  college  at  Colorado 
Springs,  a  state  agricultural  college  at  Fort 
Collins,  state  school  of  mines  at  Golden.  The 
leading  denominations  are  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic, Methodist,  and  Presbyterian.  Civilized 
Cherokees  attempted  to  explore  Colorado,  1S57, 
but  were  driven  back  by  other  Indians.  In 
1858  it  was  explored  at  two  points,  and  gold 
found.  In  1859,  Clear  Creek  gold  deposits  were 
discovered;  great  immigration,  1859;  territory 
organized,  1861;  attempts  made  for  its  admis- 
sion as  a  state,  1865-67;  vetoed  by  President 
Johnson,  and,  1873,  denied  by  Congress;  ad- 
mitted, 1876,  and,  soon  after,  great  discoveries 
of  carbonates  of  lead  and  silver  in  Lake  Co. 
turned  the  tide  of  immigration  to  the  new 
state. 

Colorado  Dessert,  arid  basin  traversed  by  the 
S.  Pacific  Railroad  between  Fort  Yuma  and 
San  Bernardino.  Its  principal  depression  is 
also  called  the  Coahuila  Valley,  and  its  E. 
continuation  is  the  Yuma  Desert.  The  lower 
part  of  the  Coahuila  Valley,  including  about 
17,000  sq.  m.,  lies  below  the  level  of  the  ocean. 
It  was  formerly  part  of  the  Gulf  of  California, 
but  in  prehistoric  times  was  separated  there- 
from by  the  growth  of  the  delta  of  the  Col- 
orado River,  which  gradually  extended  from 
E.  to  W.  until  it  joined  the  peninsula  of  Lower 
California,  and  thus  shut  out  the  sea.  Since 
the  occupation  of  the  country  by  white  men 
the  river  has  occasionally,  during  high  flood, 
discharged  a  portion  of  its  water  toward  the 
Coahuila  Valley  by  a  channel  called  New 
River,  and  in  1891  such  a  discharge  produced 
in  the  bottom  of  the  valley  a  broad  but  shal- 
low lake  known  as  Salton  Lake,  or  Salton 
Sink. 

Colorado,  Ri'o,  river  in  the  S.  of  Argentina, 
rising  in  the  Andes  and  flowing  E8E.  to  the 
Atlantic  near  lat.  39"  50'  S. ;  is  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  Barrancas  and  Rio  Grande,  and 
the  length  from  the  source  of  the  latter  is  620 
m.  It  is  navigable  about  200  m.  for  vessels 
drawing  7  ft.  The  Colorado  separates  the  Ar- 
gentine territories  of  Pampa  and  Rio  Negro. 

Colorado  Riv'er  (of  the  West) ,  drains  a  large 
plateau  and  mountain  area  of  Wyoming,  Col- 
orado, Utah,  and  Arizona ;  formed  in  SE.  Utah, 
by  the  junction  of  Green  River,  450  m.  long, 
from  Wyoming,  and  the  Grand  River,  about 


350  m.  long,  from  Colorado.  Below  the  junc- 
tion the  Colorado  erodes  the  plateaus  of  SE. 
Utah  and  N.  Arizona  for  180  m.,  passing 
through  the  Marble  Canyon  in  Arizona,  3,600 
ft.  deep,  before  receiving  the  Little  Colorado, 
which  comes  from  the  SE.,  through  a  canyon  in 
E.  Arizona.  After  an  irregular  course  of  180 
m.  through  the  Grand  Canyon,  it  forms  the  W. 
boundary  of  Arizona  to  the  entrance  of  the 
Gila  River  at  Yuma,  and  thence  in  Mexico 
70  m.  across  its  delta  to  the  Gulf  of  Califor- 
nia. The  diversion  of  a  portion  of  its  waters 
into  the  Coahuila  Valley,  California,  has  fre- 
quently occurred.    See  Colorado  Desebt. 

Also  name  of  a  river  of  Texas;  rises  in  the 
high  table-lands  in  NW.  Texas.  Its  general 
direction  is  SE.;  length  abt.  850  m.  Steam- 
boats can  ascend  it  above  Austin. 

Colorado  Springs,  capital  El  Paso  Co.,  Col.; 
75  m.  S.  of  Denver;  near  the  foot  of  Pike's 
Peak  and  the  mouth  of  the  Ute  Pass;  sur- 
rounded by  magnificent  scenery;  seat  of  Col- 
orado College,  the  State  Institution  for  Deaf- 
Mutes,  the  Childs-Drexel  Printers*  Home,  St. 
Francis  Hospital,  and  several  sanitariums; 
and  is  a  popular  health  resort,  owing  to  its 
proximity  to  the  Manitou  mineral  springs  and 
the  dryness  of  the  air.     Pop.   (1900)  21,085. 

Color-bUnd'nesSy  defect  in  vision,  depending 
on  a  want  of  sensibility  in  the  eye,  or  per- 
ceptive capacity  in  the  brain,  so  that  certain 
colors  are  not  distinguished,  or  all  colors  are 
alike  invisible  as  such.  In  red  blindness,  that 
color  is  perceived  as  yellow,  and  in  green  blind- 
ness the  green  usually  also  appears  as  yellow. 
These  defects  may  he  produced  by  straining 
the  eyes,  as  in  the  case  of  railroad  workers 
who  have  to  distinguish  colored  signals  at 
great  distances.  It  is  believed  that  attention 
was  first  called  to  this  defect  by  the  publica- 
tion of  the  particulars  of  his  own  case,  by  Dr. 
John  Dalton,  1794,  and  it  has  therefore  been 
called  Daltonism.  Color  blindness  is  detected 
by  the  use  of  a  proper  selection  of  colored 
worsteds. 

Color  Photog'raphy.  See  Photography, 
Color. 

Color  Printing,  art  of  producing  pictures, 
book  illustrations,  cards,  "  posters,"  etc.,  in 
colors,  by  lithography,  printing  from  zinc  or 
copper  plates,  etc.  When  lithography  is  em- 
ployed a  separate  stone  for  each  color  is  neces- 
sary, and  frequently  as  many  as  thirty  print- 
ings are  required.  The  earliest  color  printing 
in  England  was  produced  abt.  1486,  wood 
blocks  being  used.  Most  modern  color  print- 
ing is  accomplished  by  photographing  the  pic- 
ture to  be  reproduced  in  such  a  way  as  to 
obtain  three  negatives.  These  negatives  re- 
spectively represent  shades  of  red,  yellow,  and 
blue,  which,  combined  in  the  original  picture, 
make  up  all  the  colors  shown.  The  negatives 
are  transformed  into  corresponding  half-tone 
plates,  each  of  which  is  inked  to  print  its 
color.  When  printed  over  each  other,  the  three 
colors  combine  to  give  all  the  shades  and 
gradations  of  color  found  in  the  original.  See 
LrrHOGRAPHT;  Three-color  Printing. 
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Colors,  Acciden'taly  colors  depending  on  the 
momentary  fatigue  of  a  portion  of  the  retina 
for  any  color  to  which  it  has  been  exposed. 
Neutral  surfaces  then  appear  of  a  shade  com- 
plementary to  that  which  produced  the  fatigue. 
If  we  look  for  a  short  time  steadily  with  one 
eye  upon  any  bright-colored  spot,  as  a  wafer 
on  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  and  immediately 
after  turn  the  same  eye  to  another  part  of  the 
paper,  a  similar  spot  will  be  seen,  but  of  a 
different  color.  If  the  wafer  be  red,  the  imag- 
inary spot  will  be  green;  if  blue,  it  will  be 
changed  into  yellow;  the  color  thus  appearing 
being  always  what  is  termed  the  comple- 
mentary color  of  that  on  which  the  eye  was 
fixed. 

Colos'sse,  ancient  city  of  Asia  Minor,  in 
Phngia,  on  the  Lycus;  nearly  destroyed  by 
earthquake,  65  A.D.  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the 
Colossians  was  addressed,  62  (some  say  58- 
60)  A.D.,  to  the  believers  at  Coloss®.  Its  site 
is  3  m.  N.  of  the  modem  Chonas  or  Khonos. 

Colos'sal,  in  the  fine  arts,  any  work  remark- 
able for  extraordinary  dimensions;  especially 
applied  to  sculpture.  The  palaces  of  Babylon 
contained  statues  of  great  size,  and  in  the  tem- 
ples of  India  are  colossal  statues.  The  Egyp- 
tians surpassed  the  Asiatics  in  these  gigantic 
monuments,  their  chief  statues  of  very  great 
size  being  set  against  the  outer  walls  of  tem- 
ples and  often  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock.  The 
taste  for  colossal  statues  prevailed  among  the 
Greeks,  some  of  the  most  notable  being  the 
chryselephantine  statues.  The  famous  bronze 
statue  of  Pallas  Athene  on  the  Acropolis  at 
Athens  was  visible  many  miles  at  sea.  The 
principal  Roman  colossus  was  the  figure  of 
Kero,  representing  him  as  the  sun  god,  set  up 
by  himself  before  the  Crolden  House;  it  was 
in  bronze,  the  work  of  Zenodorus;  Pliny  says 
it  was  110  ft.  high.  The  Colossus  of  Rhodes 
was  a  bronze  statue  of  Apollo,  standing  near 
the  mouth  of  the  harbor.  It  was  thrown  down 
by  an  earthquake,  224  B.O. 

Colosae'iiin.    See  Coliseum. 

Golos'sians,  Epis'tle  to  the,  book  of  the  New 
Testament ;  written  at  the  same  time  and  place 
as  the  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians  and  Phile- 
mon, probably  during  St.  Paul's  first  imprison- 
ment at  Rome,  abt.  62  a.d.  It  seems  to  be 
directed  against  certain  Jewish  heresies  of  the 
Alexandrian  or  Gnostic  type. 

Colos'suB.    See  Chases. 

CoU,  Samuely  1814-62;  American  inventor; 
b.  Hartford,  Conn.;  invented  a  pistol  called  a 
revolver,  for  which  he  obtained  a  patent,  1835 ; 
began  abt.  1848  to  make  revolvers  at  Hartford, 
where  he  erected  an  extensive  armory. 

Colts'foot,  English  weed  of  the  Composite 
order,  so  named  because  its  broad  heart-shaped 
leaves  were  supposed  to  resemble  the  foot  of  a 
colt.  The  leaves  were  formerly  a  popular  rem- 
edy for  colds  and  asthma.  The  flowers  are 
yellow. 

Coln'go.    See  Flying  Lemub. 

ColnmlM^  Saint,  called  also  Saint  Colm,  521- 
597    AJ>.;    Irish    missionary;    b.    probably    at 


Gartan,  Co.  Donegal;  set  out  on  his  mission 
to  Scotland,  563;  founded  in  lona,  one  of  the 
Hebrides,  an  abbey  and  college  which  had  a 
high  reputation. 

Colnm'ban,  or  Colom'ban,  Saint,  abt.  543- 
615;  Irish  monk;  b.  in  Leinster;  founded  the 
monastery  of  Luxeuil,  near  Besancon,  in 
France,  abt.  590,  and  was  the  author  of  a 
monastic  rule;  a  man  of  learning  and  genius; 
d.  in  Bobbio,  Italy. 

Colnmba'riumy  building  for  the  storage  of 
sepulchral  urns  containing  ashes  of  the  dead. 
Those  known  to  us  are  nearly  all  near  Rome. 
At  epochs  when  bodies  of  the  poor  and  slaves 
were  burned,  columbaria  were  built  to  receive 
their  urns. 

Colnm^bia,  capital  of  S.  Carolina  and  of 
Richland  Co.;  on  the  Congaree  River  just  be- 
low the  confluence  of  the  Saluda  and  Broad; 
137  UL  NNW.  of  Charleston;  seat  of  the  Univ. 
of  S.  Carolina,  and  many  educational  institu- 
tions; industries  include  cotton  mills,  railroad 
shops,  woodworking  factories,  hosiery  mills, 
and  fertilizer  works.  The  city  was  laid  out, 
1786;  taken  by  Sherman's  army,  February  17, 
1865;  and  much  injured  by  fire  following  the 
burning  of  cotton  stored  there,  both  the  citi- 
zens and  the  Federal  troops  being  charged 
with  burning  the  cotton.     Pop.  (1906)  24,564. 

Columbia,  or  OT'egon,  river  of  the  U.  S.; 
largest  American  river  that  enters  the  Pacific; 
rises  on  the  W.  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
in  British  Columbia,  fiows  NW.  nearly  150  m., 
and  then  S.  to  the  State  of  Washington,  in 
which  it  unites  with  a  large  branch  called 
Clark's  River.  Below  this  junction  it  pursues 
a  very  tortuous  course  to  the  N.  boundary  of 
Oregon.  From  this  point  it  fiows  W.  in  a 
nearly  direct  line,  and  forms  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  States  of  Oregon  and  Washington 
until  it  enters  the  Pacific.  The  tide  ascends 
to  the  Cascades,  a  series  of  rapids,  where  the 
river  passes  through  the  Cascade  Range,  140 
m.  from  its  mouth.  At  the  Dalles,  Ore.,  the 
river  is  contracted  to  a  channel  about  100  yds. 
wide  between  basaltic  rocks.  Entire  len^h, 
about  1,400  m.  A  large  affluent  called  Lewis 
or  Snake  River,  enters  it  near  lat.  46"^  20'  N. 

Columbia  Univer'sity,  institution  of  learning 
in  the  city  of  New  York;  originally  called 
King's  College;  chartered  by  George  II,  Octo- 
ber 31,  1754;  first  president,  Samuel  John- 
son, D.D.  Moneys  had  been  previously  raised 
for  it  under  acts  of  the  colonial  assembly  au- 
thorizing lotteries  for  the  purpose.  It  received 
a  liberal  grant  of  land  from  Trinity  Church, 
and  on  a  portion  of  this  its  first  building  was 
erected.  Its  original  site  was  in  what  was 
later  the  block  bounded  by  College  Place,  Bar- 
clay, Church,  and  Murray  streets.  In  1857 
the  college  was  removed  to  the  block  bounded 
by  Forty-ninth  and  Fiftieth  streets,  Madison 
and  Fourth  avenues.  In  1892  purchase  was 
made  of  a  plot  between  116th  and  120th  streets, 
to  which  the  college  was  removed,  1897.  The 
occurrence  of  the  public  troubles  which  led  to 
the  Revolution  interfered  with  the  college,  and 
early  in  1776  the  building  was  converted  into  a 
military  hospital,  and  the  students  were  dis- 
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persed.  In  May,  1784,  the  college,  then  named 
Columbia,  was  placed  under  the  government  of 
a  board  styled  "  the  regents  of  the  university," 
and  resumed  its  functions.  It  was  placed 
under  trustees  of  its  own,  1787.  A  medical 
faculty  was  established,  1767,  but  discontinued, 
1813,  that  the  professors  might  unite  with  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  New 
York,  then  recently  organized.  A  partial  union 
between  these  two  institutions  was  effected, 
1860,  and  July  1,  1891,  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons  became  an  integral  part  of 
Columbia.  James  Kent  was  appointed  Pro- 
fessor of  Law,  1793,  but  a  law  school  was  not 
established  till  1858.  A  school  of  mines  was 
organized,  1864,  and  has  developed  into  four 
schools  oif  applied  science,  1^12;.,  mines,  chem- 
istry, engineering,  architecture,  under  a  fac- 
ulty of  applied  science.  A  school  of  political 
science  was  established,  1880,  and  an  extensive 
system  of  post-graduate  instruction  instituted. 
In  1890  a  school  of  philosophy  was  organized, 
and  a  school  of  pure  science,  1892.  Teachers' 
College,  founded  1888  and  chartered  by  the 
Regents  of  the  Univ.  of  the  State  of  New 
York  in  1889,  became,  in  1898,  a  part  of  the 
educational  system  of  Columbia  Univ.  In  1900 
Barnard  College  for  women  became  part  of 
the  university  system.  The  college  was  re- 
organized on  the  basis  of  a  university,  1890-91, 
and  its  segregated  parts  made  into  a  homo- 
geneous whole.  The  teaching  force  numbers 
five  hundred;  student  body  ovei*  forty-five  hun- 
dred. 

Colum'biad,  seacoast  howitzer  of  cast  iron, 
proposed  by  Col.  George  Bomford,  chief  of 
ordnance,  U.  S.  A.,  and  introduced  abt.  1812. 
Some  of  these  guns  were  in  service  during  the 
war  between  England  and  the  U.  S.,  1812-15. 
Three  calibers  were  recommended — 50  pound- 
ers, 100  pounders,  and  150  pounders — for  coast 
defense,  particularly  against  shipping,  as  a 
single  shell  of  the  larger  sizes  would,  it  was 
thought,  produce  great  injury,  if  not  complete 
wreck.  The  8-in.  howitzer  and  10-in.  howitzer 
shell  gtms  were  remodeled,  1841  and  1844,  in- 
tending these  last,  called  columhiads,  to  be 
fired  with  solid  shot;  but  they  were  reserved 
for  shell  firing  only,  and  a  new  pattern  was 
adopted,  1858.  The  Rodman  exterior  form  of 
guns  was  adopted  for  the  columbiads,  1861, 
and  calibers  of  13,  15,  and  20-in.  smooth  bore, 
10-in.  and  12-in.  rifled,  and  13  and  15  mortars, 
adopted    for    seacoast   guns. 

Coliunl)ian  World's  Ezposi'tion.  See  Expo- 
sitions. 

Corumbine,  perennial  plant  of  the  genus 
Aquilegia  of  the  Crowfoot  family.  Columbines 
are  so  called  because  their  five-spurred  petals 
resemble  the  shape  of  pigeons  (Lat.  Columba), 
The  common  columbine  is  cultivated  for  its 
showy  flowers,  being  easily  raised  from  seed 
and  thriving  in  well-drained  soil.  Several 
pretty  species  grow  in  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
With  the  English  poets  the  columbine  was  em- 
blematic of  forsaken  love.  In  the  U.  S.  colum- 
bines are  sometimes  wrongly  called  honey- 
suckles. 

Colum'biiim.    See  Niobium. 


Columa>us,  Christopher,  1435  or  1436-1506; 
the  discoverer  of  America;  began  his  nautical 
career  when  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  and 
appears  to  have  been  engaged  in  commercial 
voyages  in  the  Mediterranean.  Abt.  1470  went 
to  Lisbon,  where  he  supported  himself  by  mak- 
ing maps  and  charts,  and  sailed  occasionally 
in  expeditions  to  Guinea.  Made  a  voyage  to 
the  NW.,  1477,  one  hundred  leagues  beyond 
the  "  island  of  Thule,"  supposed  to  have  been 
Iceland,  as  far  as  lat.  73**.  Next  he  is  re- 
ported to  have  visited  the  Portuguese  settle- 
ment of  San  Jorge  da  Mina,  on  the  coast  of 
Guinea.  Having  conceived  the  idea  of  sailing 
W.  to  India  by  a  new  route,  he  began  to  cor- 
respond on  this  subject,  1474,  with  Paulo  Tos- 
cancUi,  a  cosmographer  of  Florence,  who  pre- 
pared a  map  by  which  Columbus  sailed  on  his 
first  voyage  of  discovery.  Having  applied  in 
vain  for  aid  to  Genoa,  King  John  H"  of  Portu- 
gal, and  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  Columbus,  un- 
daunted by  privations  and  bitter  disappoint- 
ment, laid  his  project  before  Isabella,  who 
exclaimed :  "  I  undertake  the  enterprise  for  my 
own  crown  of  Castile,  and  will  pledge  my  jew- 
els to  raise  the  necessary  funds."  The  royal 
documents  were  signed  April  17,  1492,  by  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella,  but  the  expense  was  as- 
sumed by  the  latter  alone.  It  was  agreed, 
among  other  things,  that  Columbus  and  his 
male  heirs  should  have  forever  the  oflice  of 
admiral  over  all  lands  he  might  discover;  that 
he  should  be  viceroy  and  governor  general; 
and  that  he  should  receive  one  tenth  of  all 
precious  stones  and  metals  and  merchandise 
obtained  within  his  jurisdiction.  The  fleet  of 
three  vessels  (one  commanded  by  Columbus 
and  two  by  the  Pinzons),  with  one  hundred 
and  twenty  men  and  provisions  for  one  year, 
sailed  from  near  Palos,  August  3,  1492,  and, 
October  12th,  reached  one  of  the  Bahama  Is- 
lands, of  which  he  took  possession  for  the  crown 
of  Castile,  naming  it  San  Salvador.  Sailing 
S.  in  search  of  a  gold-bearing  region,  he  dis- 
covered the  islands  of  Concepcion,  Exuma,  Isla 
Larga,  Cuba,  and  Haiti,  which  last  he  named 
Hispaniola.  On  the  bay  of  Hispaniola,  since 
called  Caracola,  he  built  a  fort,  and,  leaving 
in  it  thirty-nine  men,  sailed  for  Spain,  which 
he  reached  March,  1493.  He  was  received  with 
boundless  enthusiasm  and  admiration.  The 
Spanish  sovereigns  placed  him  in  command  of 
seventeen  vessels  and  fifteen  hundred  men, 
with  which  he  sailed  from  Cadiz,  September 
25,  1493.  Having  discovered  the  CaribbeaD 
Islands,  Jamaica,  and  Porto  Rico,  and  founded 
a  colony  in  Hispaniola,  of  which  he  left  his 
brother  Bartholomew  lieutenant  governor,  he 
returned  to  Spain,  1496.  Columbus  was  suc- 
cessful in  clearing  himself  of  the  clamor  which 
envy  had  raised  against  him,  and,  1498,  sailed 
with  six  vessels  on  his  third  voyage  to  the  New 
World.  Keeping  farther  S.,  he  discovered  the 
mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  the  coast  of  Para,  and 
the  islands  of  Trinidad,  Marparita,  and  Cuba- 
qua.  Then  going  to  Hispaniola,  he  found  the 
colony  disorganized,  and  in  his  efl"orts  to  re- 
store order  became  the  victim  of  malice  and 
misrepresentation.  With  his  brother  he  was 
put  in  chains  and  sent  to  Spain  by  the  Span- 
ish commissioner,  Francisco  de  Bobadilla,  1500. 
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Ferdinand  diBclaimed  having  authorized  this 
act,  but  Hppointsd  Nicolas  Ovando  Governor 
of  Hispaniola  instead  at  (toluinhus,  and  finall; 
reject^l  the  1  attar's  claims  for  redress.  In 
1502  ColumbUB,  in  command  of  four  caravels 
with  160  men,  sailed  in  search  of  n  pasRage 
through  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  td  the  E.  Indies. 
He  coasted  along  the  S.  side  of  the  gulf,  and 
after  much  autTering  returned  to  Spain,  1S04, 
and  died  in  VaUadoIid. 

Calmabna,  Diego,  abt.  1176-1620;  Spanish 
Bovemor ;  b.  probably  Lisbon;  eldest  bod  of 
Christopher  Columbu.'t;  went  with  his  father 
to  Spain,  14S4 ;  was  a  page  at  court  from 
1492  tin  after  hia  father's  death;  inherited 
the  revenues  of  Hispaniola;  sued  King  Ferdi- 
nand for  the  titles  and  powers  of  which  his 
father  had  been  deprived;  won  and  was  con- 
firmed as  admiral  of  the  Indies  and  Governor 
of  Hispaniola;  arrived  at  H&n  Domingo,  1509; 
ruled  with  much  spiendor;  sent  Velasquez  to 
conquer  Cul»;  had  powers  restricted  through 
jealousies  at  court;  recalled  to  Spain,  1523; 
spent  remainder  of  life  in  unsuccessful  efforts 
for  redress. 

Colmnbiu,  opital  of  MuMc^ee  Co.,  Ga.;  on 
the  Chattaboochee;  100  m.  SW.  of  Macon; 
popularl}'  known  as  the  "  Lowell  of  the  South." 
In  1905  it  had  fifty-two  factories,  with  capi- 
tal of  «6,8T3,S6],  and  products  valued  at  97,- 
070,702,  the  chief  plants  being  cotton  factories, 
foundries,  and  machine  shops.  Columbus  was 
plotted,  1828;  chartered  as  a  city,  182fl;  occu- 
pied by  a  Union  army,  April  16,  1805.  Pop. 
(1006)  17,800. 

Coltimbua,  capital  of  Ohio  and  of  Franklin 
Co.;  on  both  sides  of  the  Scioto;  126  m.  NE. 
of  Cincinnati ;  fourth  city  of  the  state  in  pop- 
ulation. In  1905  there  were  460  factories, 
with  capiUl  of  «aO,308,424,  and  producU  val- 
ued at  $40,435,531,  largely  carriages  and  wag- 
ons. CI  earing- bouse  exchanges  aggregate  (267,- 
040,000   annually.     The   city   has   an   assessed 

Sroperty  valuation  exceeding  $79,500,000;  net 
ebt  about  $6,600,000.  Columbus  was  laid  out, 
1812;  became  the  state  capital,  1816;  char- 
tered as  a  city,  1834.    Pop.  (1S06)  145,414. 

Cornmn,  in  architecture,  a  decorated  vertical 
member  supporting  a  lintel  or  an  arch ;  more 
■lender  and  ornate  than  a  pier  (which  is  a 
support  composed  of  built-up  masonry  or  brick- 
work), and  more  decorative  and  important 
than  a  pillar  or  a  poet  (which  is  a  single 
prop  or  vertical  beam  destitute  of  architec- 
tural character).  A  column  consists  usually 
of  base,  shaft,  and  capital.  The  base  serves  to 
increase  the  supporting  area  under  the  col- 
umn, and  to  mediate  between  its  rigid  verti- 
cality  and  the  horizontal  floor  or  basement; 
while  the  capital,  the  most  ornate  portion  of 
all,  gathers  upon  the  shaft  the  various  super- 
incumbent pressures,  and  effects  a  transition 
from  the  vertical  lines  of  the  shaft  to  the 
horizontal  or  curved  lines  of  the  superstruc- 
ture. The  shaft,  usually,  but  not  always,  cy- 
lindrical, is  made  up  of  several  sections  called 
drums,  or  of  a  single  piece,  in  which  cose  it 
is  called  monolithic.  Columns  have  been  in 
all  ages  erected  as  monumenta,  standing  iao- 
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lated  in  the  open,  to  commemorate  important 
names  or  events,  and  in  most  cases  surmount- 
ed by  statues.  The  Romans  excelled  in  sucti 
monuments,  of  which  the  Trajan  and  Antonine 
columns  at  Rome  are  conspicuous  examples, 
and  the  VendOme  and  July  columns  in  Paris 
the  best  modern  imitations. 

A  militaiy  formation  of  relatively  great 
depth  and  little  front  is  called  a  column  as 
distinguished  from  a  "  line,"  which  has  an  ex- 
tended front  and  little  depth.  Troops  in  col- 
umn are  easily  moved  along  roads  and  over 
broken  country,  whereas  it  is  difficult  to  cause 
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a  deployed  line  to  advance  or  retire  over  fa- 
vorable ground  without  irregularity  or  even 
disruption,  and  in  broken  ground  it  is  almost 
impossible.  For  this  reason  lines  are  always 
deployed  into  columns  for  any  extended  move- 
ment. A  column  may  consist  of  a  company, 
battalion,  regiment,  brigade,  diyision.  or  corps. 
On  marches  not  in  the  vicinity  of  the  enemy 
they  usually  have  a  front  of  four  men,  great 
depth,  and  are  composed  of  ail  arms.  On  the 
battlefield  they  were  formerly  much  used  for 
the  attack  with  the  bayonet,  and  varied  in 
strength  from  a  single  battalion  to  a  large 
division.  In  modem  fields  they  seldom  exceed 
a  single  company,  and  are  used  for  maneuver 
only,  being  deployed  into  line  before  they  are 
exposed  to  flre. 

Co'ma,  in  astronomy,  the  nebulous  envelope 
of  a  comet's  nucleus.  In  botany,  the  name 
sometimes  given  to  the  head  or  tup  of  a  tree, 
and  also  to  tiie  hairy  crest  of  certain  seeds. 

The  term  is  also  applied  to  a  condition  of 
deep  sleep  or  stupor  from  whidi  tile  patient 
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cannot  be  aroused;  is  a  symptom  of  great 
gravity.  Causes  include  narcosis  from  alcohol 
and  opium;  uremia,  as  in  Bright's  disease; 
diabetes;  apoplexy  and  injury  te  the  brain; 
epilepsy;  sunstroke  and  heat  exhaustion;  per- 
nicious malarial  fever;  and  severe  infectious 
diseases  of  various  kinds.  The  stuporous  con- 
dition of  extreme  drunkenness  is  the  common- 
est form,  but  is  unfortunately  sometimes  as- 
sumed to  be  present  when  the  coma  is  in 
reality  the  outcome  of  some  of  the  other  con- 
ditions named.    See  Trance. 

Coma  Bereni'ces  (i.e.,  "Berenice's  hair"), 
a  small  constellation  of  the  N.  hemisphere, 
between  Bootes  and  the  tail  of  Leo;  formed 
of  a  cluster  of  very  small  stars,  which  may 
be  seen  near  the  zenith  in  April  and  May. 

Comanches  (kd-m&n'chSz),  tribe  of  N.  Amer- 
ican Indians,  belong  to  the  Shoshonean  stock; 
comparatively  recent  offshoot  from  the  Sho- 
shoni  of  Wyoming;  were  found  in  what  is  now 
W.  Kansas,  1719;  subsequently  roamed  in 
Colorado,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas; 
warred  with  Spaniards  in  Mexico  for  two  cen- 
turies; made  first  treaty  with  the  U.  S.,  1835; 
numbered,  1904,  abt.  1,400;  at  Kiowa  Agency, 
Okla. 

Combe  (kOm),  Andrew,  1788-1858;  Scottish 
phrenologist;  b.  Edinburgh;  became  a  lawyer; 
converted  to  8purzheim's  system  of  phrenol- 
ogy, 1816;  delivered  many  lectures  in  the 
U.  S.,  1838;  wrote  "System  of  Phrenology," 
1824,  and,  most  important  work,  "  The  Con- 
stitution of  Man,"  1828. 

Combus'tion,  strictly,  the  process  of  burn- 
ing; in  widest  sense,  any  chemical  act  accom- 
panied by  an  evolution  of  light  and  heat, 
though  it  generally  signifies  the  act  of  com- 
bining with  oxygen.  \Vhen  a  substance  bums 
in  the  air,  the  act  consists  in  a  combination 
of  the  substance  with  oxygen,  a  new  product 
or  new  products  being  formed.  Heat  and 
light  are  results  of  combination.  Why  they 
are  caused  by  the  combination  we  do  not  know, 
but  we  do  know  that  whenever  two  things 
combine  chemically  heat  is  evolved.  Whether 
light  is  evolved  or  not  depends  on  the  tem- 

?erature  and  the  nature  of  the  products  formed, 
f  the  temperature  is  high  and  the  product 
solid,  the  light  is  bright.  Very  few  substances 
combine  with  oxygen  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture under  ordinary  conditions.  Some  sub- 
stances take  fire  and  burn  more  easily  than 
others.  Some  substances  combine  slowly  with 
oxygen,  without  evolution  of  light.  The  rust 
on  metal  is  such  a  slow  combination  with 
the  oxygen  of  the  air.  It  has  been  found,  how- 
ever, that  whether  a  certain  substance  com- 
bines slowly  or  rapidly  with  oxygen,  the  quan- 
tity of  heat  evolved  by  the  combination  of  a 
given  weight  of  the  substance  with  oxygen  is 
the  same,  and  that  the  weight  of  the  ash  and 
ga»cs  resulting  from  the  burning  is  exactly 
equal  to  the  weight  of  the  substance  burned 
plus  the  oxygen  it  has  taken  up.    See  Oxygen. 

Com'edy,  a  species  of  drama,  of  which  the 
characteristics  in  modem  usage  are  that  its 
incidents  and  language  resemble  those  of  ordi- 
nary life;  that  the  termination  of  its  intrigue 


is  happy;  and  that  it  is  distinguished  by  great- 
er length  and  greater  complexity  of  plot  from 
the  lighter  theatrical  piece  entitled  a  farce. 
The  original  Attic  comedy  was  a  burlesque 
tragedy  in  form,  in  substance  a  satire  on  indi- 
viduals, and  founded  on  political  or  other  mat- 
ters of  public  interest.  The  Attic  comedies 
are  usually  assigned  to  three  schools — ^the 
"old,"  the  "middle,"  and  the  "new"  com- 
edy. The  old  comedy  lasted  till  the  end  of 
the  Peloponnesian  War.  It  was  characterized 
by  personalities,  great  freedom  and  irregular- 
ity, and  was  a  powerful  political  engine.  The 
middle  comedy  was  more  finished,  less  per- 
sonal and  direct  in  its  aims,  satirizing  sys- 
tems and  opinions  rather  than  individual  men; 
it  ceased  with  the  Macedonian  conquest.  The 
new  comedy  was  very  much  like  our  modem 
comedy  in  scope  and  general  character.  Among 
Shakespeare's  comedies  are :  "  Comedy  of  Er- 
rors," "Merchant  of  Venice,"  "Much  Ado 
About  Nothing,"  "  Twelfth  Night,"  "  The  Tem- 
pest," which  with  Goldsmith's  **  She  Stoops  to 
Conquer,"  and  Sheridan's  "The  Rivals"  and 
"  The  School  for  Scandal,"  are  among  the  b^t 
comedies  of  English  literature. 

Comenins  (kd-m&'nS-Os),  John  Amos  (real 
name,  Komenskt),  1592-1671;  Moravian  edu- 
cational reformer;  b.  Nivnitz;  exiled  by  per- 
secution of  Protestants  in  Thirty  Years'  War, 
became  active  as  a  school  reformer  in  Poland, 
Transylvania,  and  other  countries;  may  be 
considered  a  forerunner  of  Basedow  and  Pesta- 
lozzi;  suggested  use  of  pictures  and  illustra- 
tions to  render  instruction  more  attractive; 
wrote  the  first  pictorial  schoolbook,  "Orbis 
Sensualium  Pictus,"  1657;  his  "  Janua  Lin- 
guarum  Reserata,"  1631,  and  "  Pansophiae  Pro- 
dronuH,"  1039,  were  translated  into  many  lan- 
guages. 

Com'et,  a  heavenly  body  of  a  kind  wholly 
distinct  from  all  others  known,  and  in  some 
points  enveloped  in  a  mystery  which  science 
has  not  been  able  to  penetrate.  The  comets 
visible  to  the  naked  eye  consist  of  three  parts: 
a  nucleus,  a  coma,  and  a  train  or  tail.  The 
nucleus  is  a  starlike  point  of  light,  which  in 
the  telescope  looks  like  a  small,  ill-defined 
planet.  The  coma  is  a  cloudy  or  nebulous 
light  surrounding  the  nucleus,  and  growing 
brighter  toward  its  interior,  so  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  define  the  exact  boundary  between 
the  nucleus  and  the  coma.  The  tail  is  a*train 
of  light,  generally  fan  shaped,  more  or  less 
curved,  and  always  extending  away  from  the 
sun.  It  shades  away  so  gradually  toward  its 
end  that  it  is  difiicult  to  assign  a  definite 
length  to  it.  To  the  number  of  comets  it  is 
impossible  to  set  any  limit.  As  a  general  rule, 
between  twenty  and  forty  appear  in  each  cen- 
tury, which  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 
They  may  therefore,  on  the  average,  be  ex- 
pected to  apj)ear  at  intervals  of  three  or  four 
years;  but  half  a  dozen  or  more  are  found 
with  the  telescope  nearly  every  year,  the  ma- 
jority of  which  are  new  ones.  Of  those  which 
actually  visit  the  sun,  only  a  very  small  frac- 
tion are  ever  seen  with  the  telescope,  so  that 
we  can  hardly  doubt  the  soundness  of  the  view 
of  Kepler  that  the  celestial  spaces  are  as  full 
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at  its  nearest  point  to  the  aun.  Several  of 
them  were  looked  for  in  vain  at  thpir  laat  re- 
turn, and  have  quite  likely  ceased  to  exist, 
'■"'■,  as  a  new  one  is  discovered  every  tuo  or 
^e  years,  there  is  no  danger  of  tlieir  becom- 
ing extinct.  See  Astbboid;  MBiEOit;  I'laset; 
Stab. 

Cominea  (k5'men'),  or  Comynea,  Flulippe  de, 
1445-1500;     French     l1iI^I«rian;     b.     (Jomines; 

incilor   and   chamberlain   of  Louis   XI,   and 

e  of  the  weaUliiest  and  most  influential  no- 
blemen in  France;  iu  public  service  under 
Cliarles  VII,  but  went  into  retirement  after 
the  advent  of  Louis  XII.  His  "  Al^moirea " 
give  a  complete  view  of  the  political  affalra 
of  his  time. 

ComitU  (kO-mlBhl-ft),  In  ancient  history, 
certain  political  assemblies  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple; distinguished  by  the  epithets  curiata,  cen- 
turiata,  and  tributa.  The  comitia  curiata  were 
the  assemblies  of  the  patrician  houses  or  popu- 
lua,  and  in  these,  before  the  plebeinna  attained 
political  importance,  v,-oa  vested  the  supreme 
power  of  the  state.  The  comitia  centuriata 
were  the  assemblies  of  the  whole  Roman  peo- 
ple, includine  patricians,  clients,  and  plebe* 
lans,  in  which  they  voted  by  centuries.  The 
comitia  tributa  were  the  assemblies  of  the 
plebeian  tribes.  According  to  tradition  they 
were  first  instituted  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
kings,  and  in  them  were  transncted  matters 
pertaining  to  the  plebeians  alone,  as  the  elec- 
tion of  their  tribunes,  etc. 

Command'ei  Islands,  two  Russian  islands  in 
the  line  of  prolongation  of  the  Aleutian  group; 
near  the  Knnttchatkan  coast;  name  given  in 
honor  of  Bering  (known  in  those  regions  as  the 
commander),  whose  death  occurred  on  the  ex- 
treme W,  one,  is  also  called  by  his  name. 
Rering  Island  is  50  m.  long,  with  a  greatest 
breadth  of  IT  m.  Medny  or  Copper  Island  is 
about  30  m.  long,  but  not  mure  tlian  6  broad. 
The  islands  are  mountainous  and  without  trees. 
The  climate  is  mild  for  the  latitude.  Earth- 
quakes are  frequent. 

Command'menta.    See  Decaumue, 
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mrried  on  by  markets.  Doivn  to  about  the 
twelfth  century  each  village,  as  a  rule,  formed 
an  independent  community,  having  its  Qvm 
blacksmith,  miller,  and  craftsman,  as  far  as 
handicraft  was  developed,  while  spinning  and 
weaving  were  carried  on  by  each  household. 
But  as  towns  grew  up  they  acquired  market 
privileges  from  the  king.  Certain  days  were 
set  on  which  the  country  people  would  carry 
their  goods  to  town  and  make  their  purchases. 
These  market  towns  became  more  and  more 
the  residence  of  craftsmen,  and  the  ploce  In 
which  manufacture  first  developed.  Kurvivals 
of  this  system  of  markets  are  to  be  seen  in 
almost  every  town  of  Europe.  The  substitu- 
t  stores  for  markets,  of  regular  channels 
of  trade  for  irregular  ones,  forms  the  basis  of 
the  modem  commercial  system.  The  first  race 
to  carry  on  coninierco  on  a  larfje  scale  was 
the  Pb<Enician,  which  furnished  the  most  dar- 
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ing  mariners  of  the  ancient  world;  first  in 
Sidon  and  Tyre^  and  later  on  an  even  larger 
scale  in  the  Phoenician  colony  of  Carthi^e. 
Much  of  the  commerce  of  the  later  Roman 
republic  and  the  early  empire  partook  of  the 
nature  of  tribute  rather  than  of  trade.  Not 
until  the  rise  of  free  or  half-free  cities  on  the 
Mediterranean  was  there  a  renewal  of  com- 
mercial activity.  With  the  substitution  of 
the  modem  system  for  feudalism,  beginning 
abt.  1300,  national  commerce  began  to  take 
the  place  of  municipal.  The  mariner's  com- 
pass, introduced  into  Europe,  1302;  rendered 
possible  the  substitution  oi  open-sea  voyages 
for  the  coasting  trade.  The  Portuguese  were 
the  first  to  take  advantage  of  this  invention, 
discovering  in  rapid  succession  Porto  Santo, 
Madeira,  the  Azores,  and  the  various  coast 
localities  of  Africa  as  far  as  the  Gape  of  Good 
Hope.  In  1497  Vasco  da  Gama  made  the  sea 
passage  to  the  E.  Indies.  For  the  time  being 
Lisbon  seemed  destined  to  become  the  commer- 
cial center  of  the  world;  and  the  Catholic 
Church  supported  the  claims  of  Portugal  to 
the  E.  discoveries.  Meantime  the  Spaniards 
were  not  idle,  and  sought  to  discover  a  west- 
ward passage  to  the  Indies,  in  the  hope  of 
counterbalancing  the  claims  of  Portugal.  It 
was  in  connection  with  this  attempt  that  Co- 
lumbus discovered  America  (1492),  and  paved 
the  way  for  the  Spanish  conquest  of  Mexico 
by  Cortez  (1520),  Peru  by  Pizarro  (1529), 
and  Chile  by  Almagro  (1535).  Meantime,  in 
1614,  Magellan  had  actually  made  the  west- 
ward passage  to  the  E.  Indies,  sailing  through 
the  strait  which  bears  his  name;  and  there 
ensued  a  period  of  active  rivalry  between  Spain 
and  Portugal  in  the  establishment  of  stations 
for  Indian  and  American  commerce;  but  the 
power  of  Spain  and  Porteual  as  leading  com- 
mercial nations  was  shortlived.  Less  than  one 
hundred  years  after  the  period  named  it  gave 
place  to  that  of  Holland  and  England.  The 
century  following  was  signalized  by  the  rise 
of  France  as  a  great  commercial  power,  while 
the  nineteenth  century  witnessed  a  similar  de- 
velopment first  of  the  U.  S,  and  then  of  Ger- 
many. The  development  of  inland  or  inter- 
nal commerce  came  later,  but  has  been  of  even 
more  importance  in  modem  times.  The  devel- 
opment of  the  foreign  conunerce  of  the  U.  S., 
Great  Britain,  and  Germany  in  the  last  few 
years  has  been  marvelous.  In  the  U.  S.  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year,  1907-8,  the  imports  of  both 
free  and  dutiable  merchandise  had  a  value  of 
$1,194,341,792;  the  exporte  of  domestic  mer- 
chandise were  valued  at  $1,834,786,357.  Dur- 
ing the  same  period  the  imports  of  gold  and 
silver,  in  ore,  bullion,  and  coin,  aggregated 
$192,995,418;  exports,  $130,354,126.  The  to- 
tal foreign  commerce  of  the  U.  S.,  1905-6,  in 
all  commodities  reached  the  great  aggregate  of 
$3,105,223,664,  and  the  duties  on  imports 
amounted  to  $300,657,413.  In  Great  Britain, 
during  the  same  period,  the  imports  had  a 
value  of  $2,884,477,822;  exports,  $1,727,172,- 
026;  and  in  the  German  Empire,  during  the 
calendar  year  1905,  the  imports  amounted  to 
$1,649,510,000,  and  exports,  $1,368,980,000. 
The  accompanying  table  shows  the  shipping  of 
the  most  importuit  commercial  nations.     For 
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political  and  economic  consideration  of  com- 
merce, see  Fbee  Trade;  Interstate  Com- 
merce; Protection;  Tariff. 

Commer'cial  A'gency.  See  Mercantile 
Agency. 

Commercial  Law.    See  Mercantile  Law. 

Commerce  and  Lal>or,  Department  of,  ex- 
ecutive department  of  the  U.  S.  Govt.,  created 
by  Act  of  Congress,  1903,  and  comprising  the 
Bureaus  of  Corporations,  Manufactures,  l^bor. 
Census,  Statistics,  Fisheries,  Navigation,  Im- 
migration, and  Standards,  the  Lighthouse 
Board,  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  and  Steam- 
boat Inspection  Service.  Each  bureau  is  un- 
ider  a  chief,  and  the  department  under  a  sec- 
retary, who  is  a  member  of  the  President's 
Cabinet. 

Commissa'riaty  department  of  military  ad- 
ministration in  charge  of  the  furnishing  of 
food,  forage,  clothing,  camp  equi))age,  quarters, 
etc.  In  the  U.  S.  these  functions  are  divided 
between  the  subsistence  department,  which 
furnishes  the  food  supplies,  and  the  quarter- 
master's department,  which  furnishes  camp 
equipage,   quarters,   ete. 

Com'modore,  formerly  a  courtesy  title  given 
in  the  U.  S.  navy  to  the  senior  officer  of  a 
squadron;  in  1857  the  title  flag  officer  was  sub- 
stituted. In  1862  commodore  was  made  the 
grade  next  above  that  of  captain,  and  made 
to  rank  with  brigadier  general  in  the  army, 
and  in  1899  it  was  abolished.  In  the  English 
navy  the  title  is  one  of  courtesy  only  given 
to  the  senior  captain  of  a  squadron  when  no 
admiral  is  present,  or  to  the  captain  com- 
manding a  naval  stetion  abroad,  as  at  Hong- 
kong. A  commodore  when  in  command  afloat 
flies  a  broad  pennant.  The  title  is  one  much 
affected  by  yacht  clubs. 

Com'modus,  Lucius  ifiliu9  Aurelius,  161-192 
A.D.;  Roman  Emperor;  son  of  Marcus  Aurel- 
ius;  succeeded  his  father,  180,  and  soon  mani- 
fested excessive  cruelty  and  sensuality.  His 
mistress  Marcia,  who  had  found  her  name 
marked  down  in  his  tablete  for  death,  con- 
spired with  two  of  his  officers,  Eclectus  and 
L»tus,  and  caused  him  to  be  strangled. 

Com'mon  Law,  that  body  of  English  law 
which  does  not  rest  for  its  authority  upon  any 
express  and  positive  declaration  of  the  will 
of  the  legislature.  It  is  distinguished  from 
statute  law.  In  the  U.  S.  common  law  means 
both  the  common  law  of  England,  as  exempli- 
fled  in  the  reporte  of  decided  cases,  etc.,  and 
the  stetutes  passed  by  the  English  Parlia- 
ment before  the  emigration  of  the  first  settlers 
to  America.  The  common  law  is  the  basis  of 
the  jurisprudence  of  all  the  states  with  the 
exception  of  Louisiana,  in  so  far  as  it  con- 
forms to  the  circumstences  and  institutions  of 
the  country,  and  has  not  been  otherwise  modi- 
fied by  statute.  It  is  presumed  to  exist  in 
the  ori^nal  colonial  states  and  in  states  the 
population  of  which  has  been  formed  by  emi- 
gration from  the  original  states.  It  is  some- 
times called  loosely  the  "unwritten  law." 

Common  Pray'er,  Book  of,  a  collection  of  all 
the  forms  of  worship  used  in  the  Church  of 
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England.  The  King's  Primer,  published  by 
Henry  VIII  in  1646,  was  the  first  form  of  this 
book,  but  it  contained  only  the  Creed,  Lord's 
Prayer,  Commandments,  and  Litany.  Edward 
VI  had  this  primer  twice  revised  and  repub- 
lished (in  1549  and  1552),  and  his  second 
Liturgy  is  very  similar  to  that  which  now 
exists.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  Liturgy 
was  again  revised  (1550),  but  with  few  alter- 
ations. After  the  conference  with  the  Pres- 
byterians at  Hampton  Court,  James  I  insti- 
tuted another  revision,  and  added  the  expla- 
nation of  the  sacraments  in  the  Catechism 
(1004).  It  was  again  revised  under  Charles 
I  (1633).  After  the  restoration  of  Charles  II, 
the  Common  Prayer  Book  was  further  revised, 
in  1662;  very  few  changes  have  been  made 
since  that  time.  In  the  American  Episcopal 
Church  a  revision  of  the  English  Prayer  Book 
was  rendered  necessary  by  the  necessity  for 
the  omission  of  the  "  State  Prayers,"  and  what 
is  known  as  the  "  Proposed  Book "  was  pub- 
lished in  1786.  This  compilation  was  chiefly 
the  work  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  Smith,  and 
failed  of  general  acceptance.  A  return  to  the 
English  book,  with  modifications,  was  set  forth 
in  1789,  which  had  been  superseded  by  the 
present  "  Standard,"  issued  in  1892. 

Com'moner,  one  of  the  common  people,  ap- 

glied  in  general  to  all  persons  except  the 
ereditary  nobility;  also  a  student  of  the  sec- 
ond rank  in  the  Univ.  of  Oxford  (England), 
who  pays  for  his  board  or  "  commons "  and 
other  charges.  The  term  "  great  commoner  " 
has  been  applied  to  the  English  patriot  Hamp- 
den, to  the  elder  Pitt  before  he  entered  the 
House  of  Peers,  to  Gladstone,  and  to  Thad- 
deus  Stevens  in  the  U.  S. 

Com'mons,  House  of.    See  Pabliament. 

Com'monwealth,  a  state,  a  body  politic; 
properly  a  free  state,  a  republic.  The  ofiicial 
title  of  Commonwealth  is  used  by  the  states 
of  Massachusetts,  Kentucky,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Virginia. 

Commonwealth  of  Eng'landy  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment established  in  England  on  the  death 
of  Charles  I,  1649,  and  which  existed  during 
the  protectorate  of  Oliver  Cromwell  and  his 
son  Richard,  until  the  restoration  of  Charles 
II,  1660.  The  substitution  of  a  democratic 
for  a  monarchical  form  of  government  was  pro- 
vided for  and  enjoined  by  two  successive  char- 
ters. The  first,  drawn  up  in  1653,  styled  the 
"  Instrument  of  Government."  The  second, 
called  the  "  Petition  and  Advice,"  framed,  1657. 
Under  the  first  charter  the  English  Govt,  may 
be  classed  among  republics,  with  a  chief  mag- 
istrate at  its  head;  under  the  second  it  be- 
came substantially  a  monarchy,  and  Oliver 
Cromwell,  from  1657  to  the  period  of  his  death, 
was  virtually  monarch  of  England. 

Com'mnne,  name  of  two  revolutionary  bodies 
in  Paris  that  played  a  most  important  part 
in  French  history.  The  first  was  a  committee 
appointed  by  Parisian  electors,  June  25,  1789, 
which,  on  the  eve  of  the  taking  of  the  Bas- 
tile,  established  the  National  Guard,  and  which 
was  reorganized  by  the  Constituent  Assem- 
bly as   the  Municipal   Government   of   Paris, 


May  21,  1791.  On  the  night  of  August  10, 
1792,  actinfr  in  concert  with  the  Jacobins, 
they  established  themselves  as  the  insurrec- 
tionary commune,  and  spread  terror  among 
the  Royalists  by  the  slaughters  of  September. 
Next  they  joined  the  Montagnards,  and  organ- 
ized the  insurrectionary  movements  which  re- 
sulted in  the  fall  of  the  Girondists,  May  31 
and  June  2,  1793.  During  the  Reign  of  Ter- 
ror they  remained  faithful  adherents  of  Robes- 
pierre. 

The  second  body,  known  as  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  National  Guard,  headed  an 
insurrection  to  establish  absolute  municipal 
self-government  in  Paris,  1871.  It  began  by 
hostile  demonstrations  by  the  National  Guard, 
which,  after  the  entry  of  the  German  army  into 
Paris,  had  been  permitted  to  remain  under 
arms  "  for  the  preservation  of  order."  These 
demonstrations  were  in  violation  of  the  agree- 
ment of  the  government.  The  insurgents  soon 
armed  themselves  and  took  up  their  principal 
position  in  an  entrenched  camp  on  Mont- 
martre. 

The  prominent  leaders  of  the  Commime  were 
Flourens,  F61ix  Pyat,  Assi,  Delescluze,  Paschal, 
Grousset,  Gen.  Cluseret,  Dombrowski,  Amould, 
Jules  Vall^s,  Blanqui,  and  Rochefort.  Their 
principles  and  aims  are  thus  defined:  "Their 
philosophy  is  atheism,  materialism,  the  nega- 
tion of  all  religion;  their  political  programme 
is  absolute  individual  liberty  by  means  of  the 
suppression  of  government,  and  the  division  of 
nationalities  into  communes  more  or  less  fed- 
erated; their  political  economy  consists  essen- 
tially in  the  dispossession,  with  compensation, 
of  the  present  holders  of  capital,  and  in  assign- 
ment of  the  coin,  land,  etc.,  to  associations  of 
workmen."  The  Communists  quickly  became 
'absolute  masters  of  Paris.  Their  ranks  were 
reinforced  by  convicts  and  refugees.  The  new 
national  government,  organized  at  Versailles 
under  M.  Thiers,  sent  an  army  to  suppress 
the  insurrection.  On  April  2d  the  insurgents 
marched  against  Versailles.  The  army  of  the 
republic  began  to  besiege  Paris  imder  the 
command  of  Marshal  MacMahon.  The  chief 
command  of  the  besieged  forces  was  held  suc- 
cessively by  Dombrowski,  Cluseret,  Rossel,  and 
Delescluze.  The  besieging  army,  about  90,000 
strong,  entered  Paris  on  May  22d,  inclosing 
the  insurgents  in  a  great  semicircle.  The  lat- 
ter for  five  days  fought  behind  barricades  in 
the  streets,  and  revenged  their  defeat  by  atro- 
cious acts  of  cruelty  and  vandalism.  They  set 
fire  to  the  public  buildings.  During  the  last 
days  of  the  Commune  they  shot  Archbishop 
Darboy,  Bonjean,  and  others  held  as  hostages. 
The  civil  war  ended  on  the  27th,  when  M. 
Thiers  issued  a  bulletin  saying  that  25,000 
Communists  had  been  taken  prisoners.  Large 
numbers  were  put  to  death,  and  many  de- 
ported. 

Com'mnnism,  theory  that  property  should 
be  held  in  common,  which  Plato  advocates  in 
his  "  Republic,"  and  which  was  probably  prac- 
ticed by  the  followers  of  Pythoragas.  In  later 
times  the  Neo-Platoniat  Plotinus  attempted  to 
establish  community  of  goods  upon  the  plan 
proposed  by  Plato.  Among  the  Jews  the 
Esscnes  and  Therapeutse  practiced  a  sort  of 
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communism.    The  so-called  communism  of  the 
Apostolic  Church  in  Jerusalem  lacked  the  es- 
sential features  of  communism.     It  was  only 
partial  and  voluntary,  was  not  copied  by  other 
Christians,  and  was  a  failure.    Buddhism  and 
other  Oriental  religious  systems  have  for  ages 
had  followers  who  have  practiced  a  rude  com- 
munism.   In  Europe  there  were  numerous  me- 
diaeval sects   (Catharists,  Brethren  of  the  Free 
Spirit,  etc.)    who  advocated  some   practice  of 
the   kind.     .Later    came    the    Anabaptists    of 
Mtinster,    the    Libertines   of    Switzerland,    the 
Familists  of  England.     Still  later  we  find  the 
Herrnhuters,    the    Shakers,    the    Harmonists, 
the  Buchanites,  and  numerous  other  religious 
communists.     Bacon,  More,  and  other  English 
theorists  wrote  treatises  which  looked  toward 
the  ultimate  establishment  of  communism,  but 
Robert  Owen  was  the  first  great  advocate  of 
the   doctrine   in    the    United    Kingdom.     The 
first    French    revolution    brought    forward    a 
number  of  communistic  theories,  but  none  sur- 
vived long;  the  best-known  writer  of  that  time 
was  Baboeuf.     Subsequently  these   ideas  were 
taken  up  by  Saint- Simon,  Fourier,  Proudhon, 
and  others.    A  large  number  of  socialists,  in- 
cluding the  whole  Russian  wing  of  the  party, 
believed  that  property  should  1^  held  and  in- 
dustry controlled,  as  far  as  possible,  by  com- 
munities,  or   "communes,"   modeled   more   or 
less  on  the  village  communities  of  Russia.    In 
thus  laying  stress  on  the  commune  they  wished 
to  weaken  the  powers  of  the  central  govern- 
ment, and  adopted  the  doctrines  of  anarchism 
as  distinct   from  socialism.     See  Anabchist; 
OiTEiDA.  Community;  Sociaubm. 

Comxnu'nity  Prop'erty,  property  acquired  by 
husband  and  wife  or  either  of  them  during^ 
marriage,  when  not  acquired  as  the  separate* 
property  of  either.  It  includes  the  product  of 
their  industry  and  all  property  vesting  in  them 
by  purchase,  donation,  bequest,  or  descent. 
The  institution  of  community  property  is  bor- 
rowed from  the  civil  law,  and  has  many  of 
the  incidents  of  partnership,  but  is  not  iden- 
tical with  it.  It  is  recognized  by  statute  in 
Louisiana  and  California,  and  in  a  number  of 
other  states  created  out  of  what  were  once 
French  or  Spanish  dominions,  and  whose  laws 
have  been  influenced  by  the  civil  law.  In  these 
states  all  property  held  by  either  husband  or 
wife  during  coverture  is  prima  facie  presumed 
to  be  community  property.  During  coverture 
the  wife's  rights  are  passive,  and  the  husband 
has  full  power  to  dispose  of  it  absolutely  and 
without  her  consent,  but  he  cannot  dispose  of 
any  interest  in  it  by  an  instrument  to  take 
effect  after  his  death.  The  survivor  has,  in 
general,  one  half  of  the  community  property 
and  the  other  half  goes  to  the  heirs. 

Corn'mntatoty  in  electricity,  a  device  for  con- 
verting the  alternating  currents,  generated  in 
the  armatures  of  dynamo  machines,  into  con- 
tinuous currents.  In  its  usunl  form  it  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  copper  blocks  arranged 
symmetrically  around  the  armature  shaft,  and 
insulated  from  the  latter  and  from  each  other. 
To  these  are  attached  the  terminals  of  the 
various  coils,  the  current  from  which  is  to  be 
commuted.     Brushes  of  copper  or  of   carbon 


are  brought  to  bear  at  proper  points  on  the 
commutator,  making  connection  with  each  coil 
or  set  of  coils  in  turn,  and  conveying  the  cur- 
rents induced  in  them  to  the  outside  line. 
The  essential  point  of  the  device  is  so  to 
arrange  the  contacts  that  while  the  currents 
within  the  armature  are  reversed,  at  least 
twice  in  every  revolution  of  the  machine,  the 
current  in  the  outer  circuits  shall  always  have 
the  same  direction. 

Co'mOy  city  and  lake  of  Italy,  in  Lombardy. 
The  city  is  the  capital  of  province  of  same 
name;  at  the  SW.  extremity  of  the  lake: 
24  m.  N.  of  Milan.  It  is  beautifully  situated 
in  a  valley  inclosed  by  hills,  covered  with  or- 
ange and  olive  trees.  On  a  hill  overlooking 
the  town  are  the  ruins  of  the  Castle  Baradello, 
destroyed  by  Frederick  Barbarossa.  Pop. 
(1901)   38,395. 

Lake  Como  is  an  expansion  of  the  Adda 
River,  which  enters  it  at  the  foot  of  the  Le- 
pontine  and  Rhetian  Alps,  and  issues  from 
the  SE.  extremity  of  the  lake.  It  is  divided 
into  two  branches,  one  of  which,  extending 
SW.,  is  called  the  Lake  of  Lecco.  It  is  698 
ft.  above  the  sea,  and  about  35  m.  from  Como 
to  the  K.  end;  is  nearly  3  m.  wide;  greatest 
depth,  1,925  ft.,  superficial  extent,  62  sq.  m. 
It  is  celebrated  for  the  beautiful  scenery  of 
its  shores. 

Co'monforty  Igaacio,  1812-^3;  Mexican  gen- 
eral; b.  Puebla;  served  in  the  army  in  the 
war  with  the  U.  S.;  started  a  revolt  against 
Santa  Anna  at  Acapulco,  1854;  withstood  a 
siege  by  7,000  men;  Secretary  of  War  under 
Alvarez  after  Santa  Anna's  flight,  1855;  and 
acting  President;  President  under  Constitution 
of  1857;  crushed  a  series  of  revolts  led  by 
Church  and  Conservative  parties;  tacitly  en- 
couraged a  movement  to  establish  a  dictator- 
ship; Congress  voted  his  deposition;  garrison 
of  Mexico  declared  against  him;  street  fights 
occurred  in  capital;  deserted  by  his  friends, 
fled  first  to  U.  S.,  then  to  France,  1858;  re- 
turned, 1862;  became  general  of  division;  com- 
manded Army  of  the  Center  during  resistance 
to  French  invasion;  defeated  at  San  Lorenzo, 
May  8,  1863;  Minister  of  War  in  the  Juarez 
Cabinet;  killed  by  irregular  troops  between 
Guanajuato  and  SiEin  Luis  Potosi. 

Co'mom,  or  Ko'moniy  fortified  town  of  Hun- 
gary; capital  of  county  of  same  name;  on  the 
Danube;  at  the  mouth  of  the  Waag;  46  m. 
WXW.  of  Pesth;  on  the  Great  Schtttt  Island 
at  its  E.  extremity.  The  Danube  is  here 
crossed  by  a  bridge  of  boats.  -The  fortress 
of  Comom,  originally  built  by  Matthew  Cor- 
vinus,  is  considered  one  of  the  strongest  in 
Europe,  and  requires  for  its  defense  15,000 
men.  It  was  besieged  and  bombarded  by  the 
Austrians,  1848  and  1849,  without  success, 
but  finally  capitulated  of  its  own  choice,  Sep- 
tember 27,  1849.    Pop.   (1900)   20,264. 

Com'oro  Isles,  group  of  four  large  islands 
and  several  small  ones  in  Mozambique  Chan- 
nel, about  halfway  between  Africa  and  Mada- 
gascar; volcanic  in  origin  and  mountainous, 
the  highest  peaks  rise  about  8,500  ft.  The 
people  are  partially  Arab  and  partially  Mala- 
gasy in  blood,  mostly  Mohammedans,  support 
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tbemselvra  chiefly  by  tillage.  Mayotte,  one 
of  these  ialandH,  hoa  long  been  a  French  col- 
ony. The  island  of  Johanna  is  celebrated  for 
its  beauty.  The  entire  group  was  ceded  to 
France,  18Sfl.  The  islands  once  had  consider- 
able trade,  which  extended  to  India.  Pop. 
estimated  30,000. 

Com'pany,  in  military  language,  a  body  of 
troops  commanded  by  a  captain,  assisted  by 
hia  lieutenants,  sergeants,  and  corporals.  The 
Greek  tetrarehia  of  sixty-four  men  correspond- 
ed to  the  company  of  infantry,  which  until 
quite  recently  varied  in  strength  from  about 
sixty  to  100  men,  the  sise  being  regulated  so 
that  the  captain  could  personally  watch  and 
by  his  voice  and  example  control  the  action 
of  every  man,  making  the  company  the  strict 
"  unit  of  combat."  The  strength  of  the  com- 
pany of  cavalry  (troop)  and  of  artillery  (bat- 
tery) is  determined  by  the  same  considerationa. 
In  the  European  armies  of  to-day  the  compa- 
nies are  much  larger,  giving  fewer  oRicers,  and 
consequently  reducing  the  pay  rolls.  The  war 
strength  of  the  German  company  is  2S0  men. 
The  captain  is  mounted. 

Comp&ny.    See  CoRpOHATIon. 

Compar'ative  Anat'omy.     See  Ahatout. 

Com'paas,  instrument  used  to  show  the  mag- 
netic meridian  or  the  position  of  objects  with 
reference  to  it.  Among  its  various  forms  are 
the  mariner's  compass,  the  surveyor's  compass, 
and  the  variation  compass.     These  several  ap- 

Elications  each  demand  a  special  construction, 
ut  the  essential  parts  are  invariably  the  same. 
These  parts  are  the  needle,  which  consists  of 
a  magnetised  bar  of  steel,  and.  fitted  to  its 
center,  a  cap  which  is  supported  on  a  pivot 


upright  and  sharp  at  the  point  to  lessen  the 
friction,  and  on  which  the  needle  may  nioi'e 
with  the  slightest  attraction.  A  circular  card 
is  attached  to  the  needle  of  the  mariner's  com- 
pass, which  turns  with  it,  and  indicates  the 
degrecSj  which  with  the  thirty-two  points,  di- 
vided into  half  and  quarter  points,  are  all 
marked  on  its  circumference.  The  surveyor's 
compass  has  ita  circle  dividl^  into  degrees  or 
half  degrees,  and  is  furnished  with  vertical 
sights  in  order  to  secure  accurate  pointing. 
It  is  graduated  from  0°  to  90"  from  both  N. 
and  S.  around  to  E.  and  W.,  so  that  the  posi- 
tion of  the  N.  end  of  the  needle  indicates  the 
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magnetic  bearings  of  the  line  on  which  the 
Bights  are  pointed.  The  variation  compass 
shows  such  changes  as  occur  daily  in  the 
deviation  of  the  magnetic  from  the  true  me- 
ridian. The  needle  is  much  longer  than  in  the 
mariner's  compass,  in  order  to  make  minute 
variations  more  apparent.  Another  form  of 
variation  compass  is  a  surveyor's  compass  with 
a  movable  limb  which  can  be  set,  with  the 
help  of  a  vernier,  so  that  the  readings  are 
true  bearings   instead  of  magnetic  ones. 

"  Boiing  the  compass "  is  the  naming,  in 
order,  of  the  thirty-two  points  marked  on  the 
compass  card.  The  Chinese  used  the  loadstone 
as  a  guide  over  a  thousand  years  b.c,  and 
the  earliest  European  compasses  were  made 
after  the  Chinese  model.  See  Magnetisu, 
Terbestriai.. 

Com'pasaea.    See  Ditidebs. 

Compiigoe  {k<JD-pe-fia'),  town  of  France; 
department  of  Oise;  on  the  Oise;  44  m.  NNK 
of  Paris.  It  was  while  heading  a  sortie  from 
Compi^gne  (1430)  that  Joan  of  Arc  was  cap- 
tured by  the  English.     Pop.    (1900)    10,503. 

Complemen'tary  Col'ors,  any  two  colors 
which  when  mixed  produce  white.  The  mix- 
ture should  be  that  of  the  light  reflected  from 
the  surfaces  to  be  compared,  and  not  a  me- 
chanical mixture  of  the  pigments  tbemselves. 
The  method  which  gives  the  best  results  is 
that  of  revolving  disks  puinted  in  sectors  with 
the  colors  to  be  compared.  Owing  to  the  per- 
sistence of  vision,  such  a  particolored  disk 
when  in  rapid  rotation  presents  a  uniform  sur- 
face to  the  eye.  When  the  two  colors  with 
which  it  is  painted  are  complementary,  and 
are  arranged  so  as  to  occupy  proper  relative 
areas  on  the  disk,  this  surface  will  be  white, 
or  a  neutral  gray.  There  has  been  established 
the  following  set  of  complementary  colors : 


Gsroune  snd  blue  Erven, 

Orann  and  ffmnuh  blue- 
YeUow  BDd  blue. 


blue 


lu  yellow  . 


utd  French 

nd  violet. 


Com'pline,  last  of  the  canonical  hours  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  following  vespers; 
consists  of  a  general  confession,  four  psalma, 
a  hymn,  the  "  Nunc  Dimlttis,"  prayers,  and 
a  commemoration  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  The 
corresponding  ofllce  in  the  Greek  Church  is 
called  apodct'pnon    (the   after-supper   service). 

Compluten'siaii  Bi'ble,  polyglot  in  six  vol- 
umes, folio,  so  called  from  Compiulum,  the 
Latin  name  of  A 1  en  1ft,  Spain,  where  it  was 
printed ;  contained  the  original  texts,  the  Vul- 
gate, the  Septuagint,  the  Targum  of  Onkelos 
on  the  Pentateuch;  was  projected  by  Cardinal 
Xiniencs,  who  spent  about  4150,000  on  it; 
commenced,  1502,  printed  between  1514  Bud 
1517        ~ 

copies  were  printed.     See  Biblb. 

Compoa'ite  Oi'itT,  in  architecture,  a  form  of 
column  and  entablature  invented  by  the  (to- 
mans, and  characterized  by  a  combination  of 
Ionic  and  Corinthian  elements  in  the  capital. 
This  was  composed  of  an  Ionic  abacus  and 
echinus    with    large    corner    volutes,    and    the 
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lower  half  of  a  Corinthian  capital,  with  its 
two  rows  of  acanthus  leaves.  The  proportiotiB 
of  the  columD  and  the  entablature  were  iden- 
tical with  the  Corinthian,  of  which  it  waa  a 
mere  variant  { arch  of  Septimiiu  Severus,  baths 


of  Caracalla,  etc.).  The  arehiteets  of  the 
later  Italian  Senaissance  invented  various 
forms  of  entablature  to  accompany  this  capital. 
The  composite  order  has  never  had  any  great 
vogue  in  modem  times,  being  at  best  a  patch- 
work of  forms. 

Compoi'ites,  an  enormous  familjr  (Compost- 
la)  of  fiowering  plants  (containing  over  12,000 
species)  representing  the  highest  development 
of  the  dicotjledonuB  structure.  All  parts  of  the 
plant  body  are  well  developed,  and  in  the  floral 
structure  we  find  the  widest  departure  from 
the  primitive  flower  (presumedlj  somewhat 
like  that  of  the  buttercups).  The  compound 
pistil  is  compacted  into  a  one- eel  led,  one- 
Bccded,  inferior  ovary,  the  stamens  are  united 
into  a  single  anther  ring,  the  petals  are  united 
iuto  a  narrow  tube  or  a  flat  blade,  and  the 
calyx,  when  present,  is  usually  modified  for 
the  dispersion  of  the  seed.  Moreover,  the 
small  flowers  are  massed  into  heads,  which 
are  often  given  prominence  by  the  special 
modification  of  the  marginal  flowers.  Com- 
mon examples  of  the  composites  are  afl^ordcd 
by  the  sunflowers,  thistles,  asters,  and  golden- 
rods,  and  the  family  is  often  called  the  sun- 
flower family.  They  are  widely  distributed 
throughout  the  world,  being  especially  abun- 
dant in  America.  In  temperate  and  cold  cli- 
mates they  are  mostly  herbaceous  annuals  or 
perennials,  but  in  warmer  regions  many  are 
shrubby  or  treelike.  On  the  Great  Plains  of 
N.  America  and  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region 
species  of  Artemisia,  known  as  "  saee  brush," 
are  shrubs  from  3  to  10  ft,  in  height.  Some 
composites  are  of  economic  interest,  yielding 
food  or  medicines,  e.g.,  lettuce,  artichoke,  Je- 
rusalem artichoke,  wormwood,  arnica,  etc.; 
many  are  important  for  ornamental  purposes, 
e.g.,  species  of  A»ter,  golden-rods,  Chryaanthe- 
mum.  Dahlia,  etc.  Some  of  the  most  trouble- 
some weeds  in  the  U.  S.  are  members  of  this 
family,  as  the  thistles,  ragweeds,  cockleburs, 
Spanish  needles,  oneje  daisy,  etc. 

Com'poat,  agricultural  term  used  to  desig- 
nate any  pile  or  mass  of  fermenting  material 
which  is  to  be  used  for  the  enrichment  of  the 
land.      Formerly    composts    were    very    much 
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used,  but  they  have  been  largely  superseded  in 
recent  years  by  the  concentrated  or  chemical 
fertilizers,  in  wtiich  the  fertilizing  materials  are 
present  in  known  and  definite  amounts,  and 
which  are  much  lighter  and  cheaper  to  handle. 
Gardeners  usually  prefer  compost  at  least  a 
year  old. 

Compress'ed  Air,  as  an  agent  for  motive 
power,  is  used  in  tunneling,  mining,  quarrying, 
and  tlie  construction  of  steel  framework  and 
bridKes,  and  where  belts  or  shaftings  cannot  be 
employed  on  account  of  the  sreat  distance  be- 
tween the  motive  power  and  the  point  of  appli- 
cation. The  air  is  conveyed  through  strong 
pipes  and  tubes  from  the  compressing  plant  to 
the  drills  or  other  machinery,  and  is  utilized 
in  a  cylinder  similar  to  that  of  the  steam 
engine.  An  additional  advantage  in  mines 
and  tunnels  is  that  the  exhaust  aids  in  venti- 
lation and  in  keeping  down  the  temperature; 
flrst  used  extensively  in  the  construction  of 
the  Mont  Cenis  and  Hoosac  railway  tunnels. 
In  many  cases  it  has  been  superseded  by  elec- 
tricity, though  new  uses  of  compressed  air, 
as  for  cleaning,  are  being  developed.  See  Ala; 
Pneuuaticb. 

Com'promise  of  1S50,  the  series  of  measures 
which  satisfled  the  conflicting  demands  aris- 
ing from  the  proposed  extension  of  slavery  to 
the  new  territory  acquired  as  a  result  of  the 
war  with  Mexico.  By  provisions  contained  in 
these  measures,  California,  which  bad  formed 
(1H49)  a  constitution  prohibiting  slavery,  was 
admitted  to  tba  Union  without  slavey,  and 
the  slave  trade  was  prohibited  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  But  territory  in  New  Mexico 
WEU1  conceded  to  Texas  in  response  to  ita 
claims,  and  stringent  provision  was  made  for 
the  return  of  fugitive  slaves  to  their  owners. 
By  leaving  Utah  and  New  Mexico  under  terri- 
torial government,  the  (Question  of  slavery  was 
remitted  to  the  inhabitants,  and  the  issue 
avoided.  The  measures  passed  Congress(  1850) 
with  Webster's  support  and  Fillmore's  ap- 
proval, being  propos^  and  carried  by  Clay  m 
his   usual   character  of  paciflcator. 

Com'stock  Lode,  large  and  originally  very 
rich  gold-  and  silver-bearing  vein  in  Stor^ 
Co.,  Nev.;  about  IZ  m,  NE.  of  Carson  City; 
on  the  E.  slope  of  the  Virginia  Mountains; 
produced,  1800-^9,  gold  bullion  valued  at 
$340,000,000,  and  silver,  f201,840,000;  Uter 
production  greatly  reduced ;  highest  gold  rec- 
ord, 1877,  937,011,710;  total  gold  and  silver, 
1905,  «BQ0,I78. 

Comte  (k5M),  Isidore  Angnste  Marie  Fran* 
Sois  Zaviei,  17Q8-1867;  French  philosopher 
and  founder  of  the  positive  school  of  philoso- 
phy; b.  Montpelier;  became  abt.  1320  a  dis- 
ciple of  Saint-Simon,  and  contributed  articles 
to  his  journal  L'Organisateur,  in  which  the 
germ  of  his  ideas  already  appeared;  was  Tutor 
of  Mathematics  and  Examiner  at  tbe  Poly- 
technic School,  1832-62.  His  earlier  work 
was  entirely  intellectual,  but  as  the  result  of 
sn  ideal  attachment  to  a  Madame  Clotilde  de 
Vaux,  he  reshaped  bis  philosophy,  givine  a 
high  place  to  women  and  emotions,  and  eiab' 
orating  a  complete  scheme  of  society  and  re- 
ligion, which  followed  in  many  matters  the 
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forms  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  but  was 
based  entirely  on  the  worship  of  humanity. 
Comte  was  the  first  systematic  writer  on  the 
science  of  sociology.  His  most  noted  works 
are  "Positive  Philosophy,"  "Positivist  Cate- 
chism," and  "Positive  Polity";  all  of  them 
have  been  translated  into  the  leading  lan- 
guages.   See  Positivism. 

Co'mus,  originally,  the  Greek  name  of  those 
songs  of  carousal  which  young  people  would 
sing  when  passing  the  houses  of  their  friends 
or  lovers.  Thence  it  became  the  name  of  the 
god  of  such  revel;  and  Philostratus  gives  a 
description  of  a  picture  in  which  Comus  was 
represented  as  a  youth,  drunken,  sleeping, 
leaning  forward  on  a  down-turned  torch.  Mil- 
ton makes  him  a  sorcerer,  son  of  Bacchus  and 
Circe. 

Concepcion  (kdn-sSp'shtin),  «it^  of  Chile; 
capital  of  province  of  same  name;  on  the  Bio- 
Bio  River,  7  m.  from  its  mouth.  The  port, 
Talcahuano,  8  m.  distant,  exports  lar^e  quan- 
tities of  hides  and  tallow.  Concepcion  was 
founded  by  Valdivia,  1550;  destroyea  by  Arau- 
canian  Indians,  1555;  refoimded  by  Garcia 
Hurtado  de  Mendoza,  1557;  ruined  by  earth- 
quakes in  1730,  1752,  and  1825.  Pop.  (1904) 
49,800. 

Con'cepty  in  metaphysics,  a  thing  which  may 
be  conceived;  a  collection  of  attributes  united 
by  a  sign,  and  representing  an  object  of  pos- 
sible intuition.  Kant  and  his  followers  use  the 
word  to  indicate  notions  which  are  general 
without  being  absolute.  They  divide  these  into 
three  different  classes :  "  Pure  concepts,"  which 
derive  nothing  from  experience ;  "  empirical 
concepts,"  wholly  derived  from  experience; 
"  mixed  concepts,"  ascribable  partly  to  experi- 
ence and  partly  to  the  pure  understanding.  A 
concept  is  "  clear  "  when  its  object  can  be  dis- 
tinguished from  any  other;  "distinct,"  when 
its  component  parts  can  be  defined.  See  No- 
tion. 

Concep'tion,  in  psychology,  the  last,  finishing 
process  by  which  consciousness  takes  posses- 
sion of  an  object.  It  is  distinguishable  from 
sensation  as  active  from  passive.  As  long  as 
an  object  is  allowed  to  impress  the  mind 
through  the  senses,  immediately  and  directly, 
without  any  reaction  or  interference  from  the 
side  of  the  mind,  consciousness  is  in  a  merely 
passive  state;  and  this  passive  state  of  con- 
sciousness is  called  sensation.  In  order  to 
master  an  object,  the  mind  cannot  stop,  how- 
ever, at  the  mere  sensation;  it  must  make  the 
sensation  itself  the  subject  of  a  scrutiny  and 
discrimination;  and  this  active  part  of  the 
whole  psychological  process  by  which  the  mind 
takes  possession  of  an  object  is  called  percep- 
tion and  conception;  the  former  referring  to 
the  sensation  as  representing  the  details  of  the 
object,  the  latter  as  involving  the  whole  of  it. 

Concep'tualism,  doctrine  of  the  schoolmen  in- 
termediate between  realism  and  nominalism. 
The^  realist  asserts  that  genera  and  species  have 
an  independent  existence — ^that  there  exist  cer- 
tain "  ideas,"  the  pattern  after  which  single 
objects  are  fashioned.  The  nominalist  asserts 
that  nothing  exists  but  thin^  and  names  of 
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things — ^that  universals  are  mere  names.  The 
conceptualists  assign  to  universals  an  exist- 
ence which  may  be  called  psychological — ^that 
is,  independent  of  single  objects,  but  dependent 
on  the  mind  of  the  thinking  subject  in  which 
they  exist  as  conceptions. 

Concertina  ( kdn-s^r-t^'nH ) ,  musical  instru- 
ment invented  by  Sir  Charles  Wheatstone  in 
1829;  hexagonal  in  shape;  with  a  keyboard  at 
each  end  and  an  expansible  bellows  between 
the  two.  The  air  from  the  bellows  pressing  on 
free  metallic  reeds  produces  the  sound,  and 
this  is  efifected  both  by  drawing  out  and  by 
pressing  the  bellows,  the  same  note  resulting 
in  each  case.  The  compass  of  the  treble  con- 
certina is  four  octaves,  through  which  there  is 
a  chromatic  scale. 

Concer'to,  in  music,  (1)  a  composition  for 
two  or  more  instruments  of  the  same  or  of  a 
different  kind,  or  (2)  for  a  single  instrument 
accom^nied  by  an  orchestra,  designed  to  show 
the  skill  of  a  performer.  The  modern  concerto 
was  invented  by  Giuseppe  Torelli,  1686.  Its 
form  was  finally  settled  by  Mozart. 

Conchoidal  (kdn-koid'&l),  shell-like;  used  in 
mineralogy  to  describe  a  variety  of  fracture. 
When  the  fractured  surface  of  a  mineral  ex- 
hibits curved  concavities  similar  to  the  valve 
of  a  bivalve  mollusk,  it  is  said  to  have  a 
conchoidal  fracture;  e.g,,  fiint,  anthracite  coal, 
etc. 

Concha'guay  Gulf  of.    See  Fonseca,  Bat  of. 

Condergerie  (k5A-sy2Lrzh-r6'),  La^  a  part  of 
the  Palais  de  Justice  in  Paris  formerly  the 
residence  of  the  concierge  or  custodian  of  the 

Salace,  but  famous  historically  as  a  prison 
uring  the  French  Revolution.  Here  Queen 
Marie  Antoinette  was  imprisoned,  as  well  as 
Robespierre,  Madame  Roland,  Danton,  and 
many  others.  Napoleon  III  also  occupied  it  in 
1840.  It  is  still  used,  but  only  for  prisoners 
awaiting  transfer  elsewhere. 

Con'clavey  apartment  in  which  the  cardinals 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  assemble  to 
elect  a  pope,  or  the  assembly  itself.  When  a 
pope  dies,  nine  days  are  allowed  for  the  funeral 
solemnities.  The  cardinals  assemble  on  the 
tenth  day,  and  voting  begins  on  the  eleventh. 
The  large  halls  of  a  papal  palace  in  Rome  or 
the  city  where  the  pope  dies  are  so  divided  by 
wooden  partitions  as  to  furnish  a  number  of 
sets  of  small  apartments,  all  opening  on  a  cor- 
ridor. All  the  entrances  to  the  building  are 
closed  but  one,  which  is  given  in  charge  to 
officials.  No  intercourse  with  the  public  is 
held  while  the  election  is  going  on.  From  their 
separate  cells,  or,  rather,  wooden  stalls,  the 
cardinals  come  together  twice  a  day  till  some 
one  of  their  own  number  is  made  pope  by  a 
two-thirds  majority.  Each  cardinal  is  at- 
tended by  one  or  two  waiters,  called  conclav- 
ists, sworn  to  secrecy  like  the  cardinals.  This 
method,  in  its  main  features,  dates  from  1273, 
a  constitution,  known  as  that  of  Gregory  X, 
regulating  the  mode  of  electing  the  Pope,  hav- 
ing been  carried  in  the  Ecumenical  Council  of 
Lyons,  July,  1273. 

Concom'itancey  Sacramen'tal,  doctrine  of  the 
Roman   Catholic   Church   that  the   body  and 
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blood  of  Christ  sacramentntlj  accompany  each 
other,  so  that  both  are  aacramentallT  received 
under  either  species,  whether  of  bread  or  wine; 
hence  that  the  communion  in  one  kind  imparts 
all  that  is  received  sacramental  Ij  in  both 
kinda.  The  Lutheran  Church  maintains  that 
from  a  natural  concomitance  we  cannot  argue 
to  a  sacramental  one,  which  is  wholly  super- 
natural and  dependent  on  the  will  of  Christ; 
that  this  doctrine  implies  that  the  officiating 
priest  receives  both  body  and  blood  twice;  and 
that  it  holds  equally  good  for  one  kind  in  the 
sacrifice  of  the  mass. 

Con'cord,  town  of  Middlesex  Co.,  Mass.;  on 
the  Concord  River;  20  m.  NW,  of  Boston;  was 
the  first  settlement  in  New  England  not  on  the 
coast;  incorporated  in  lt!35;  the  first  provin- 
cial congress  of  Massachusetts  assembled  in  its 
old  church,  1774,  end  made  the  town  the  place 
of  deposit  for  the  military  stores  of  the  colony. 
On  April  in,  1775,  at  the  North  Bridge,  in  an 
affair  known  as  Concord  Fight,  or  battle  of 
Lexington,  a  body  of  American  soldiers,  organ- 
ised under  legal  authority,  advanced  against 
British  troops  sent  to  seiKe  those  stores,  re- 
ceived their  fire,  by  comipand  of  their  oHiccrs 
returned  it,  forced  the  enemy  to  retreat,  and 
by  this  first  attack  under  military  orders  on 
the  soldiers  of  the  king  began  the  war  of  the 
Revolution.  Concord  was  the  home  of  Alcott, 
Emerson,  Hawthorne,  Thoreau,  and  other  lit- 
erary celebrities.    Fop.  {1806)   S,421. 

Concord,  capital  of  New  Hampshire  and  of 
Merrimoc  Co,;  on  the  Merrimac,  75  m.  NW. 
of  Boston ;  one  of  the  largest  railroad  centers 
in  New  England;  has  manufactures  of  car- 
riages, electrical  apparatus,  machine-shop 
products,  leather  goods,  pianos,  and  cotton  and 
woolen  goods,  and  large  car  building  and  repair 
shops.  Concord  was  the  headquarters  of  the 
Feuacook  tribe  of  Indians,  under  Passaconway, 
who    were    friendly   to    the    English.     It    was 

?;mnted  by  Massachusetts  as  Penacook,  1725 ; 
ncorporated  Rumford,  1730;  came  under  ju- 
risdiction of  New  Hampshire,  and  incorporated 
Concord,  17G5;  state  capital,  ISIO;  adopted 
city  charter,  1853.    Pop.  (1006)  21,210. 

Concord'&nce,  compilation  containing  all  or 
the  principal  words  in  the  Bible,  or  other  set 
of  books,  arranged  alphabetically,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  books,  chapters,  and  verse.  There 
are  concordances  of  the  Hebrew  and  Ureek 
biblical  texts,  and  of  the  principal  transla- 
tions, that  of  the  Vulgat«  (thirteenth  century) 
being  the  earliest  of  all.  Cruden's  "  Complete 
Concordance"  (1737)  is  the  basis  of  every 
English  concordance  since  published.  Similar 
concordances  have  been  compiled  of  the  works 
of  Shakespeare,  Homer,  Dante,  Plato,  etc. 

Concor'dat,  treaty  between  the  pope  as  bead 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  a  civil 
government  in  relation  to  all  or  some  of  the 
ecclesiastical  aO'airs  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  the  respective  state.  Usually  the 
subjects  treated  of  are  those  which  have  at 
once  a  civil  and  a  reli^ous  aspect,  hence  called 
"railed"  matters,  though  purely  temporal  and 
purely  spiritvial  matters  are  occasionally 
treated.  The  concordat  is  sometimes  pub- 
lialicd  by  a  papal  bull,  followed  ly  the  ntiUca- 
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tioD  of  the  respective  state,  sometimes  by  a 
formal   treaty   signed   by   the   plenipotentiaries 

of  the  contracting  parties.  They  are  generally 
looked  on  as  international  contracts,  or  treaties, 
binding  on  either  aide,  but  revocable  by  either 

fiarty  when  the  express  conventions  are  vio- 
ated,  when  their  fulailment  is  physically  or 
morally  impossible,  etc.  The  most  famous 
modern  concordat  was  that  agreed  to  in  1801 
between  Pius  VII  and  Napoleon  I,  in  seven- 
teen articles,  which  recognized  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  as  that  of  the  majority  of 
French  citizens,  provided  for  the  free  exercise 
of  Catholic  worship,  the  salary  of  its  minis- 
ters, etc.  The  pope,  on  his  side,  recast  the 
hierarchy  in  France,  accorded  to  the  First  Con- 
sul the  right  of  indicating  candidates  for  the 
episcopal  sees,  reserving  to  himself  the  canon- 
ical institutions,  and  renounced  the  claims  of 
the  Church  to  the  confiscated  ecclesiastical 
goods.  This  concordat  was  not  to  hold  good 
in  case  the  head  of  the  French  Govt,  should 
cease  to  be  a  Roman  Catholic.  The  Holy  See 
did  not  recognize  the  "  organic  articles  "  added 
in  1802  by  Napoleon.  This  concordat  was 
practically  abrogated  in  1005  by  the  enactment 
of  a  law  in  France  providing  for  the  separa- 
tion of  Church  and  State.  The  taking  of  in- 
ventories of  Church  property  throughout  the 
country,  as  provided  by  the  law,  led  to  serious 
disturbances  in  many  quarters,  and  in  Paris 
the  police  and  national  guard  were  called  out 
to  overcome  resistance  at  some  churches.  The 
pope  issued  in  lOOfl  an  encyclical  on  the  sepa- 
ration law,  declaring  that  the  religious  associa- 
tions provided   by   the   law  were  inadmissible 


Con'cord,  Book  Of,  collection  of  the  Confes- 
sions which  are  received  either  by  the  entire 
Lutheran  Church  or  by  the  larger  part  of  it; 
published  1580;  contains  (1)  the  three  general 
creeds  (the  Apostles',  Nicene,  and  Athanasian)  ; 
(2)  the  Augsburg  Confession;  (3)  the  Apol- 
ogy of  the  Confession;  (4)  the  Smalcald  Arti- 
cIps;  (5)  the  Smaller  and  the  Larger  Cat- 
echism of  Luther;  and  (S)  the  Formula  of 
Concord,  to  which  the  Book  of  Concord  is  re- 
lated as  the  whole  to  a  part,  though  the  two 
are  often  confounded. 
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ancient  Rome.  The  sessions  of  the  senate  were 
sometimes  held  in  the  Temple  of  Concord 
(iEdes  Concordiffi). 

Con'cretey  in  philosophy,  said  of  any  quality 
which  is  considered  in  connection  with  the 
object  to  which  it  belongs;  a  quality  not  con- 
crete is  abstract.  Thus  "  wisdom "  is  an  ab- 
stract quality ;  but  when  we  speak  of  a  "  wise 
man  "  the  quality  becomes  concrete. 

Concrete  Constnic'tion,  construction  by  the 
use  of  concrete  or  "  liquid  stone,"  the  basis  of 
which  is  Portland  cement,  a  material  used 
principally  for  foundations  and  sidewalks  up 
to  1890.  Since  that  date  reinforced  concrete 
has  come  into  extensive  use  for  mnny  pur- 
poses, especially  the  construction  of  lofty  office 
building,  grain  elevators,  residences,  bridges, 
dams,  telegraph  poles,  factory  chimneys,  piles, 
railway  tiles,  fence  posts,  and  roofing  tiles. 
Modern  business  buildings  thus  constructed 
consist  of  a  steel  frame  with  a  concrete  en- 
velope, which  protects  the  metal  from  oxida- 
tion by  atmospheric  influence  and  distortion 
by  fire.  Factory  chimneys  350  ft.  high,  and 
at  least  one  bridge  span  of  146  ft.,  have  been 
made  of  reinforced  concrete.  In  the  case  of 
lofty  buildings,  chimneys,  etc.,  a  wooden  mold 
is  built  around  the  girders,  or  framework,  into 
which  the  liquid  concrete  is  forced.  The  ma- 
terial sets  in  a  few  hours,  when  the  wooden 
shields  are  removed.  In  addition  to  the  ad- 
vantages concrete  possesses  over  stone,  brick, 
or  terra  cotta,  in  that  it  is  made  on  the  spot 
and  not  transported  from  a  distance,  are  those 
of  its  withstanding  a  greater  pressure  than 
any  other  material,  its  imperviousness  to 
dampness,  and  resistance  to  fire.  Its  lasting 
qualities  are  evidenced  when  the  fact  is  stated 
that  the  dome  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome, 
erected  27  B.C.,  which  is  of  concrete,  is  still 
standing. 

In  building  the  Mississippi  jetties  blocks  of 
concrete  were  used  which  weighed  from  twenty- 
five  to  seventy-two  tons  each.  The  lower  part 
of  the  pedestal  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  in 
New  York  harbor  is  solid  concrete,  91  ft.  sq. 
at  the  base,  05  ft.  sq.  at  the  top,  and  52  ft. 
in  vertical  height.  Concrete  can  be  deposited 
under  water  by  inclosing  it  in  paper  bags  which 
burst  when  thoroughly  wet,  and  sometimes  it 
is  allowed  to  slide  down  through  the  water  in 
a  long  box  or  tube,  called  a  tr^mie, 

A  standard  formula  for  concrete  is;  one  bar- 
rel of  cement,  three  barrels  of  sand,  and  five 
barrels  of  broken  stone  or  gravel.  For  unim- 
portant work  the  proportion  of  stone  may  be 
increased,  and  part  of  the  cement  replaced  by 
lime.  Beton  is  sometimes  called  concrete,  but 
beton  is  strictly  hydraulic  mortar  in  which 
cement  and  sand  have  been  thoroughly  mixed 
while  wet.  The  compressive  strength  of  con- 
crete ranges  from  700  to  3,000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
when  two  years  old,  and  it  strengthens  with 
age.  Concrete  costs  from  $2  to  $10  per  cu.  yd., 
according  to  the  quality  of  its  ingredients. 
See  Building  Stone. 

Condamine  (koA-dil-men'),  Charles  Marie  de 
la,  1701-74;  French  geographer;  b.  Paris;  dis- 
tinguished at  the  siege  of  Rosas,  1719;  visited 


the  East,  Africa,  and  Peru,  measuring  an  arc 
of  the  meridian  in  the  latter,  1735;  discovered 
that  the  deflection  of  a  plumb  line  by  a  moun- 
tain is  large  enough  for  measurement;  said  to 
have  introduced  caoutchouc  into  Europe ;  wrote 
largely  on  geography  and  other  sciences. 

Cond6  (kon-d&'),  name  of  a  younger  branch 
of  the  Bourbon  family,  of  whom  the  most  im- 
portant members  follow:  CoNofi,  Louis  I  de 
Bourbon  (Prince  de),  1530-G9;  French  gen- 
eral; founder  of  the  house  of  Cond6;  b.  Ven- 
dOme;  son  of  Charles  de  Bourbon,  Due  de 
VendOme;  brother  of  Antony  of  Bourbon,  and 
uncle  of  Henry  IV;  as  an  adversary  of  the 
family  of  Guise,  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  conspiracy  of  Amboise,  1559;  general  in 
chief  of  the  Huguenots  in  the  civil  war  which 
began  1562;  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  at 
Dreux,  1562;  commanded  at  the  battle  of  St. 
Denis,  1567;  defeated  and  wounded  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Jarnac,  March  15,  1569,  he  was  shot 
after  he  had  surrendered.  Cond6,  Henbi  I  de 
BoUBBON  (Prince  de),  1652-88;  son  of  Louis  I 
and  cousin  of  Henry  of  Navarre;  joined  the 
Protestant  army  abt.  1584;  left  a  son,  Henry 
II,  Prince  de  Cond6  (d.  1646),  who  was  edu- 
cated a  Roman  Catholic,  and  was  the  father 
of  "the  Great  Cond6.  CoNDfi,  Louis  II  de 
BouBBON  (Prince  de),  styled  The  Gbeat 
CoNDfi,  1621-86;  French  general;  b.  Paris; 
son  of  Henri  II,  Prince  of  Cond6;  in  youth 
was  called  the  Due  d'Enghien;  married,  1641, 
Claire  Cl^mence  de  Maill6-Br4z6,  niece  of 
Cardinal  Richelieu;  May,  1643,  gained  a 
signal  victory  over  the  Spaniards  at  Ro- 
croi;  defeated  the  Bavarian  general,  Mercy, 
at  Nordlingen,  1645,  and  inherited  his  father's 
title,  1646;  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the 
Spaniards  at  Lens,  1648.  In  the  civil  war  of 
the  Fronde,  which  began  1649,  he  at  first  sup- 
ported Mazarin  and  the  royalist  party.  Early 
in  1650  he  was  arrested  by  Mazarin,  whom  he 
offended  by  his  haughty  conduct.  After  he  had 
been  imprisoned  nearly  a  year  he  was  released, 
and  raised  an  army  to  fight  the  court.  He 
marched  in  1652  against  Paris,  which  was  de- 
fended with  success  by  Turenne.  In  1653  he 
was  condemned  to  death,  and  entered  the  serv- 
ice of  the  King  of  Spain,  who  gave  him  com- 
mand of  an  army  in  Flanders.  He  was  there 
opposed  to  Turenne,  over  whom  he  could  not 
gam  much  advantage.  The  war  was  ended  by 
a  treaty  between  France  and  Spain,  1659.  The 
Prince  of  Cond6  was  then  pardoned  and  re- 
turned to  the  service  of  the  French  king.  Hav- 
ing obtained  command  of  an  army  in  Flanders, 
lie  fought  an  indecisive  battle  at  Seneffe  against 
William,  Prince  of  Orange,  1674.  Cond6, 
Louis  Joseph  de  Boubbon  (Prince  de)  1736- 
1818;  only  son  of  the  Due  de'  Bourbon; 
served  with  distinction  in  the  Seven  Years' 
War  (1755-62),  and  emigrated  as  a  royalist, 
1789;  led  the  French  emigrants  who,  1792, 
fought  against  the  republic  in  co()peration  with 
the  Austrian  army;  disbanded  his  corps  of 
emigrants,  1801,  and  returned  to  France,  1814. 
CoNDfi,  Louis  Henbi  Joseph  (Prince  de), 
styled  also  Due  de  Boubbon,  1756-1830,  the 
last  of  the  line  of  Cond6;  father  of  the  Due 
d'Enghien,  who  was  murdered,  1804;  Cond6 
fought    against    the    French    Republic,    1792- 
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ISOO;   died   by   violence,   perhapa   by   his   own 

CosdeUB'er,  in  electricity,  device  in  which  the 
electrostatic  induction  l>«tween  charged  bodies 
it  made  use  of  for  the  accumulation  and  stor* 
age  of  considerable  quantities  of  electricity. 
The  simplest  form  of  condenser  consists  of  two 
parallel  metallic  disks  separated  by  a  layer 
0/  air.  The  best-knonn  form  is  the  Leyden 
jar.  Condensers  of  large  capacity  are  made  by 
»eparating  many  sheets  of  tinfoil  by  mica  or 
paraHined  paper.  Such  condensers  are  usually 
cor-'tructed  so  that  their  capacity  wilt  be  ex- 
ortly  a  mierofarad  (see  Farad),  or  some  sim- 
ple multiple  of  that  standard. 

CondiUac  ( kafi -de-yak' ) ,  Etieime  Bonnot  de, 
Jn.i-SO;  French  phjlosopheri  b.  Urenoble;  as- 
siii'inled  in  youth  with  Rouitseau  and  Diderot, 
but  later  ceased  intimacy;  preceptor  of  the 
Duke  of  Parmn ;  admitted  to  French  Academy, 
ITOS;  principal  works,  "Essay  on  the  Origin 
of  Human  knowledge,"  1746;  "Treatise  on 
Sensations,"  1754;  and  "  Course  of  IStudy," 
comprising  "  The  Art  of  Thinking,"  "  The  Art 
of  Writing,"  and  other  works;  taught  that  our 
knowledge  and  ideas  are  derived  from  the 
operations  of  the  senses,  that  man  owes  the 
development  of  his  faculties  to  the  use  of 
signs. 

Con'dor,  great  vulture  of  the  Andes,  the  jSar- 
eorhamphas  grypkus  (family  Galhartida) . 
The  adult  male  is  glossy  black,  with  a  con- 
spicuous ashy  white  mark  upon  the  wing;  a 
ruff   of   soft   white   down    encircles   the   neck, 
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which,  aa  well  as  the  head,  is  bare  and  wat- 
tled. It  is  somewhat  under  4  ft.  in  length, 
and  its  spread  of  wing  is  9  ft.  The  legs  are 
powerful,  but  the  feet  are  not  fitted  tor  seiz- 
mg  and  tearing.  The  female  is  duller  colored 
than  the  male,  and  lacks  the  wattles.  The 
condor  is  a  resident  of  the  Andes  from  Ecuador 
to  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  and  breeds  upon 
precipices,  laving  two  duU-white  eggs  on  the 
tore    rock.     Its   favorite   food   is   carrion,   but 
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it  is  said  to  attack  and  kill  young  or  aickly 
animals.  Its  powers  of  flight  are  wonderful, 
and  it  has  been  seen  soaring  above  the  sum- 
mits of  the  Andes  S  m.  above  the  sea.  The 
California  vulture  ( I'seudogryphus  naliforni- 
Qnus)  is  also  sometimes  called  condor.  It  is 
more  lightly  built  than  its  S.  rplntive,  but  has 
a  greater  expanse  of  wing,  sometimes  measur- 
ing 10  ft.  from  tip  to  tip.  In  habits  the  two 
birds  are  similar.  The  N.  bird  is  restricted 
in  its  range,  which  extends  only  from  the  Col- 
orado to  the  Columbia  Blver,  and  from  the 
Sierra  Nevada  to  the  sea. 

Condorcet  (koA-dor-sB'),  Made  Jean  Antoine 
Nicolas  Caritat  (Marquis  de),  1743-04;  French 
philosopher  and  mathematician;  b.  Kibemont; 
settled  in  Paris,  1762 ;  admitted  to  the  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  17B9,  and  to  the  French 
Academy,  17S2;  President  Legislative  Assem- 
bly, siding  with  the  Cirondists.  1792;  after 
their  fall  he  was  concealed  by  friends  to  save 
his  life;  quitted  his  refuge  for  relaxation,  was 
captured  at  Clnmnrt,  imprisoned,  and  died 
from  self -ad  ministered  poison.  He  had  a  large 
share  in  the  "  EncyclopMie,"  and  among  other 
works  wrote  "  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Prog- 
ress of  the  Human  Mind."  Lamartine  called 
him  the  Seneca  of  the  modern  school.  He  be- 
lieved in  human  perfectibility,  and  had  high 
ideals  of  human  destiny. 

Condottieri  ( k(>n -dotty a'rS),  Italian  merce- 
naries who,  during  the  Italian  wars  in  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  took  service 
under  any  prince  or  government  that  chose  to 
engage  them;  consisted  principally  of  heavy- 
armed  cavalry,  and  the  wars  of  Italy  were  long 
left   entirely  to   them.     There  cnmc  to  be  an 


were  fought  with  little  more  hazard  than 
would  be  incurred  in  a  tourney.  Among  the 
most  celebrated  were  Lodrisio,  abt.  I33D;  Fra 
Moreale,  I3r>0;  Gunrmeri,  Lando.  and  Fran- 
cesco di  Carmagnola,  abt.  1412 ;  Francesco 
Sforza,  abt.  14S0;  and  Sir  John  Hawkwood, 
abt.   132t>-94. 

Condnc'tion.    See  Electricitt;  Heat. 

Conduct' or,  substance  through  which  elec- 
tricity can  pass  freely,  or  on  Hhich,  if  insu- 
lated, a  charge  of  electricity  can  be  maintained. 
Different  substances  conduct  electricity  with 
greater  or  less  readiness.  Conductivity  varies 
also  according  to  circumstances,  and  substances 
that  are  usually  nonconductors  sometimes 
transmit  electricity. 

Cone,  in  geometry,  a  solid  figure  described 
by  a  straight  line  moving  in  such  a  way  that 
it  always  passes  through  a  given  curve  in- 
closing a  portion  of  a  plane  and  through  n 
fixed  point  not  in  that  plane.  The  fixed  point 
is  called  the  vertex  of  the  cone,  and  the  por- 
tion of  the  plane  inclosed  by  the  given  curve 
Is  the  base  of  the  cone.  When  the  base  is  a 
circle,  and  the  line  drawn  from  the  vertex  to 
the  center  of  the  circle  is  perpendicular  to  the 

flane  of  the  circle,  the  figure  is  a  right  cone. 
E  this  line  is  not  perpendicular  to  the  pliine 
of  the  base,  the  figure  is  an  oblique  cone.  In 
popular  usage  the  cone  is  considered  as   lim- 
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ited  to  that  portion  of  the  figure  between  the 
vertex  and  the  base;  but  in  mathematics  the 
line  describing  the  cone  is  supposed  to  extend 
indefinitely  beyond  the  base.  Every  straight 
line  drawn  from  the  vertex  through  the  curve 
inclosing  the  base  is  called  a  side  of  the  cone. 
The  distance  from  the  vertex  to  the  base  meas- 
ured on  any  one  of  these  lines  is  the  slant 
height.  The  perpendicular  distance  from  the 
vertex  to  the  plane  of  the  base  is  the  altitude 
of  the  cone.  The  area  of  the  surface  of  a 
right  cone  is  equal  to  half  the  circumference 
of  the  base  multiplied  by  the  slant  height. 
The  volume  or  solidity  of  a  right  cone  is  equal 
to  one  third  the  area  of  the  base  multiplied 
by  the  altitude. 

Conecte  (k6-nekt'),  Thomas,  d.  1434;  French 
martyr;  b.  Rennes,  toward  the  close  of  the 
fourteenth  century;  Carmelite  monk,  who  pro- 
duced a  deep  impression  by  his  preaching,  de- 
nouncing the  vices  of  society  at  large,  and 
especially  the  corruption  of  the  Church.  From 
France  he  passed  into  Italy,  where  his  success 
was  still  more  pronounced;  as  he  also  preached 
against  the  secular  power  of  the  pope  and  the 
hierarchy,  he  was  accused  of  heresy,  seized, 
and  burned  at  the  stake  in  Rome. 

Co'ney  Island,  island  and  pleasure  resort,  in 
Brooklyn  Borough,  New  York  Citv;  at  the  W. 
end  of  Long  Island;  abt.  5  m.  long  from  E. 
to  W.,  and  averaging  less  than  1  m.  in  width; 
separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  narrow 
creek.  Until  1874  it  was  a  neglected  waste, 
only  the  W.  end  being  used  to  any  extent  for 
bathing  and  recreation;  in  four  years  the  few 
rude  restaurants  and  bathing  houses  on  a  deso- 
late beach  were  replaced  by  hotels,  concert 
halls,  improved  bathing  houses,  and  all  the 
minor  amusements  suited  to  great  and  varied 
congregations  of  people.  Its  great  attraction 
is  its  beach,  5  m.  long,  fronting  the  Atlantic. 
It  is  considered  the  safest  beach,  extensively 
used  for  bathing  purposes,  on  the  coast.  Henry 
Hudson  discovered  this  island,  September  3 
or  4,  1609.  A  crew  from  his  ship  landed  on 
the  shore  and  trafficked  with  the  Canarsie 
Indians.  Afterwards  there  was  a  quarrel,  and 
John  Coleman,  a  sailor,  was  killed  by  the  sav- 
ages. Coleman  was  buried  at  what  was  long 
known  as  Norton's  Point,  and  now  as  Sea  Gate. 
Coney  Island,  therefore,  has  an  historical  in- 
terest as  the  scene  of  the  first  landing  of  Euro- 
peans in  the  State  of  New  York  and  as  holding 
the  grave  of  the  first  white  man. 

Confed'erate  States,  or  South'em  Confed'- 
eracy,  federal  compact  formed  at  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  1861,  by  the  states  of  Georgia,  Alabama, 
Florida,  Texas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  S. 
Carolina,  which  had  seceded.  Virginia,  Ten- 
nessee, N.  Carolina,  and  Arkansas  afterwards 
joined  the  Confederacy,  and  the  states  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Missouri,  which  had  not  seceded, 
were  represented  in  the  Confederate  Congress 
as  well  as  in  that  of  the  U.  S.  The  congress 
of  delegates  met  February  4th,  adopted  a  pro- 
visional constitution  February  8th,  and  a  per- 
manent constitution,  by  unanimous  vote,  March 
11th.  This  instrument  was  modeled  on  that 
of  the  Federal  Union,  except  that  it  expressly 


asserted  the  right  to  take  slaves  into  any  state 
or  territory  of  said  confederacy,  and  there  hold 
them  as  property.  The  states  forming  the 
compact  had  an  aggregate  population  of  2,656,- 
948  free  persons  and  2,312,046  slaves.  Jeffer- 
son Davis,  of  Mississippi,  was  made  President, 
and  selected  as  his  cabinet:  Robert  Toombs,  of 
Georgia,  as  Secretary  of  State;  Leroy  P.  ^ 
Walker,  of  Alabama,  Secretary  of  War ;  Charles 
G.  Memminger,  of  S.  Carolina,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury;  Stephen  R.  Mallory,  of  Florida, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy;  Judah  P.  Benjamin, 
of  Louisiana,  Attorney-General;  John  H. 
Reagan,  of  Texas,  Postmaster-General.  The 
three  last  mentioned  continued  in  office  to  the 
end.  Toombs,  Walker,  and  Memminger  were 
succeeded  by  others.  Alexander  H.  Stephens, 
of  Georgia,  was  made  Vice  President.  Mont- 
gomery was  continued  as  the  capital,  and  the 
first  Congress  there  organized,  April  20th.  On 
July  20th  Richmond,  Va.,  became  the  capital. 
On  November  6th  Davis  and  Stephens  were 
elected  for  a  term  of  six  years.  The  final  ad- 
journment of  the  Congress  occurred  March  18, 
1865,  at  which  time  the  Federal  forces  were 
investing  Richmond.    See  Civil  Wab. 

Confederate  Vet'erans,  Unit'ed,  patriotic  so- 
ciety organized  at  New  Orleans,  June  10,  1889. 
Its  purpose  is  strictly  social,  literary,  histor- 
ical, and  benevolent.  Its  constitution  says  that 
it  "  will  endeavor  to  unite  in  a  general  federa- 
tion all  associations  of  confederate  veterans, 
to  gather  authentic  data  for  an  impartial  his- 
tory of  the  war  between  the  states;  to  preserve 
relics  or  mementoes  of  the  same;  to  care  for 
the  disabled  and  extend  a  helping  hand  to  the 
needy;  to  protect  the  widows  and  the  orphans, 
and  to  make  and  preserve  a  record  of  every 
member."  State  organizations  are  called  di- 
visions. The  permanent  headquarters  of  the 
association  are  at  New  Orleans,  La.  Number 
of  camps,  1,660.  Number  of  members  abt. 
75,000. 

Confederation,  league,  federal  compact,  alli- 
ance of  princes,  states,  or  nations;  nearly 
synonymous  with  confederacy.  The  Republic 
of  Mexico  is  called  the  Mexican  Confederation. 
The  numerous  states  of  Germany  were  united, 
1815,  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and  formed 
the  Germanic  Confederation.  Before  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Federal  Constitution  of  the  U.  S., 
1788,  the  government  of  the  country  was  a 
weak  confederation  of  thirteen  independent 
states,  with  no  superior  or  central  authority. 

Confederation,  Ar'ticles  of,  document  drawn 
up  by  the  Congress  of  the  U.  S.,  November  15, 
1777,  and  adopted  finally,  July  9,  1778,  but 
not  ratified  by  the  states  until  March  1,  1781. 
By  this  compact  the  several  states  united  in 
a  league  of  perpetual  friendship  "  for  the  com- 
mon defense,  the  security  of  their  liberties, 
and  their  mutual  and  general  welfare."  These 
articles,  thirteen  in  number,  proved  inadequate 
to  the  situation,  because  Congress  had  very 
limited  powers,  and  the  executive  had  no 
means  of  enforcing  its  authority  in  opposition 
to  the  will  of  individual  states.  For  these 
reasons  a  convention  called  by  Congress  met  at 
Philadelphia,  May  14,  1787,  with  Washington 
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as  its  president,  and  on  September  14th  of  that 
year  the  convention  closed  its  labors  and  re- 
ported the  Constitution  of  the  U.  S. 

Confederation  of  the  fihine,  league  formed, 
July,  1806,  by  sixteen  German  states  under 
the  protection  of  Napoleon.  The  princes  of 
these  states  signed  an  act  of  confederation,  dis- 
solving their  connection  with  the  Germanic  em- 
pire and  forming  an  alliance  with  the  French 
emperor.  They  were  headed  by  the  kings  of 
Bavaria  and  WUrtemberg.  The  confederation 
had  an  area  of  126,075  sq.  m.,  and  a  pop.  of 
14,608,877.  In  1810  a  part  of  the  confedera- 
tion was  ^  incorporated  with  France,  and  its 
torritory  reduced  to  114,467  sq.  m.,  with  13,- 
475,000  inhabitants.  At  the  downfall  of  Na- 
poleon the  confederation  was  dissolved,  1813, 
and  its  members  united  with  the  other  German 
states  to  form  the  Germanic  Confederation. 

Confes'aion,  declaration  of  one's  sins  to  a 
duly  authorized  priest  with  a  view  of  obtain- 
ing absolution.  The  Greek  Church  regards 
this  discipline  as  necessary  for  the  reception 
of  the  Eucharist.  The  Lutheran  professes  that 
private  confession  may  be  retained  in  the 
Church,  but  that  particular  statement  of  sin 
is  not  necessary.  The  Church  of  England 
employs  a  general  form  of  confession  in  its 
services,  but  has  a  form  of  private  confession 
in  connection  with  visitation  of  the  sick.  The 
Scottish  and  most  of  the  other  Protestant 
churches  do  not  recognize  it  at  all.  See 
AuBicuLAB  Confession. 

Confession  of  Faitiu    See  Cbeed. 

Confes'sionaly  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
a  place  reserved  for  the  hearing  of  confession 
with  a  seat  for  the  priest  and  a  place  for  the 
penitent  to  kneel.  This  has  been  commonly 
since  the  Middle  Ages  an  inclosed  cabinet  or 
closet  of  wood,  sometimes  ornamental,  and 
forming  part  of  the  church  furniture.  The 
priest's  compartment  has  a  penitent's  com- 
partment on  each  side  of  it.  See  Aubiculab 
Confession. 

Confinna'tion,  in  some  churches  a  sacra- 
ment, in  others  a  rite,  supplemental  to  bap- 
tism. Its  history  is  traced  to  the  apostles, 
who  were  wont  to  lay  hands  on  new  converts, 
and  to  pray  that  they  might  receive  the  Holy 
Ghost.  In  the  Latin  and  Anglican  churches 
only  bishops  administer  the  rite;  in  the  Greek 
Church,  both  bishops  and  priests.  The  Lutheran 
and  Reformed  churches  of  Germany  practice 
confirmation  as  a  renewal  of  the  baptismal 
covenant,  or  compact  on  the  part  of  the  new 
member. 

Confisca'tion,  the  forfeiture  of  land  or  other 
property  to  the  public  treasury  as  part  of  the 
punishment  of  certain  crimes.  During  the 
French  Revolution  a  large  quantity  of  land 
owned  by  the  Church  was  confiscated — i.e.,  was 
taken  from  the  Church  in  order  to  convert  it 
into  a  source  of  national  revenue. 

Confn'ciiis  (Latinized  form  of  Chinese  K'uno- 
Fu-TSZE,  "the  Master  K'ung"),  651^78  b.c.; 
Chinese  philosopher;  b.  Lu,  one  of  the  feudal 
states  into  which  China  was  then  divided,  now 
a  part  of  the  province  of  Shantung.    Though 
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he  did  not  commit  his  teachings  to  writing, 
thanks  to  the  care  with  which  his  disciples 
recorded  not  only  his  sayings  but  also  his  man- 
ner of  life,  hardly  any  character  of  antiquity 
is  so  well  known  to  us.  He  became  a  teacher 
at  twenty-two,  and  to  propagate  his  doctrines 
visited  neighboring  countries,  preaching  and 
teaching;  returned  abt.  506.  He  left  a  grand- 
son, Tse-tse,  and,  1671  a.d.,  there  were  eleven 
thousand  male  descendants  bearing  the  name 
of  the  philosopher,  most  of  them  of  the  seventh 
generation.  These  descendants  constitute  a 
distinct  class  in  Chinese  society.  No  founder 
of  a  religion  has  had  more  influence  over  an 
entire  race  than  has  Confucius;  but  he  was 
not  the  originator  of  a  religious  creed.  While 
striving  to  introduce  a  ritual  more  minute  than 
that  of  Moses,  he  rejected  divine  revelation, 
and  built  a  system  of  moral  philosophy  on  the 
wants  and  tendencies  of  human  nature.  The 
books  containing  his  doctrines  bear  about  the 
same  relation  to  the  Chinese  world  as  the  Bible 
does  to  the  Christian.  The  system  of  Confucius 
is  shown  by  an  extract  from  the  "  Ta  Hioh," 
or  "  Great  Lesson,"  a  fragment  of  two  hundred 
and  seventy-five  words  attributed  to  him.  It 
says : 

"  The  ancients  who  desired  to  illustrate 
illustrious  virtue  throughout  the  empire  first 
ordered  well  their  oyra  states.  Wishing  to  or- 
der well  their  own  states,  they  first  regulated 
their  families.  Wishing  to  regulate  their 
families,  they  first  cultivated  their  own  per- 
sons. Wishing  to  cultivate  their  persons  they 
first  rectified  their  hearts.  Wishing  to  rectify 
their  hearts,  they  first  sought  to  be  sincere  in 
their  thoughts.  Wishing  to  be  sincere  in  their 
thoughts,  they  extended  their  knowledge  to  the 
utmost;  and  this  extension  of  knowledge  lay 
in  the  investigation  of  things.  Things  being 
investigated,  knowledge  became  complete.  Their 
knowledge  being  complete,  their  thoughts  were 
sincere.  Their  thoughts  being  sincere  their 
hearts  were  then  rectified.  Their  hearts  being 
rectified,  their  persons  were  cultivated.  Their 
persons  being  cultivated,  their  families  were 
regulated.  Their  families  being  regulated, 
their  states  were  rightly  governed.  Their  states 
being  rightly  governed,  the  whole  empire  was 
made  tranquil  and  happy.  From  the  emperor 
do\ni  to  the  mass  of  the  people,  all  must  con- 
sider the  cultivation  of  the  person  the  root 
of  everything  besides."  One  of  his  disciples 
asked:  "Is  there  one  word  which  may  serve 
as  a  rule  of  practice  for  all  one's  life?"  The 
master  said :  "  Is  not  reciprocity  such  a  word  ? 
What  you  do  not  want  done  to  yourself  do  not 
do  to  others." 

Congaree',  river  of  S.  Carolina;  formed  by 
the  Broad  and  Saluda  rivers,  which  unite  at 
Columbia;  flows  SE.,  and  joins  the  Wateree 
to  form  the  JSantee  River.  Steamboats  ascend 
the  Santee  and  Congaree  to  Columbia. 

Con'ger,  a  marine  eel,  having  a  more  ^inted 
tail  than  the  common  species.  The  skin  is 
scaleless;  head  depressed  and  pointed;  mouth 
deeply  cleft;  under  jaw  slightly  projecting  be- 
yond the  upper;  outer  series  of  teeth  in  either 
jaw  forms  a  cutting  edge.  Color  dark  brown 
above,  dirty  white  below;  dorsal  and  anal  fins 
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pale,  edged  with  black,  or  entirely  black.  It 
is  a  widely  distributed  species,  found  on  the 
coasts  of  Europe,  Japan,  Tasmania,  and  the 
E.  U.  S.  It  may  be  8  ft.  long,  and  weigh  100 
lb.;  is  used  for  food  in  Great  Britain;  is 
voracious,  active,  powerful,  and  susceptible  to 
cold.  In  California  the  name  is  applied  to  one 
of  the  Aluraenas,  and  in  the  E.  U.  8.  to  the  eel- 
pout. 

Conges'tion,  fullness  of  blood  or  repletion  of 
the  blood  vessels.  Congestion  may  be  arterial 
or  active,  when  the  overfilling  of  the  vessels 
is  due  to  increased  flow  of  blood  to  the  part; 
cnr  passive  or  venous,  when  it  is  due  to  ob- 
struction to  the  outflow  of  blood.  Active  con- 
gestion results  from  excitement  of  the  circu- 
lation by  emotional  disturbances,  exercise, 
alcohol  or  other  poisons,  from  exposure  to  cold, 
or  direct  irritation  of  the  part;  passive,  from 
mechanical  obstruction  of  the  circulation;  and 
localized  passive,  from  pressure  upon  the 
venous  trunks  of  different  parts.  When  active 
the  affected  part  is  light  red  in  color;  when 
passive  the  color  is  dark  red  or  bluish. 

Conglom'erate.     See  Sandstone. 

Con'go,  Fbee  State  and  Riveb.    See  Kongo. 

Congrega'tionalism,  system  of  Church  polity 
which  embraces  the  principle  of  self-govern- 
ment in  the  local  church,  and  the  duty  of 
churches  to  stand  in  fellowship  or  communion 
with  one  another.  The  principal  instrument 
of  Church  communion  is  ecclesiastical  coun- 
cils, whose  function  is  to  give  counsel  and  to 
express  fellowship,  but  never  to  issue  com- 
mands. Thus  Congregationalism  differs  from 
independency  in  maintaining  the  fellowship  of 
distinct  churches,  and  from  Presbyterianism  in 
denying  the  right  of  a  presbytery  or  synod  to 
exercise  authority  over  the  churches.  It  is 
through  this  feature  of  the  communion  of 
churches  by  means  of  councils  that  Congrega- 
tionalism in  the  U.  S.  differs  from  Congrega- 
tionalism in  Great  Britain.  See  Indepen- 
dents. Congregational  methods  of  adminis- 
tering church  affairs  may  be  adopted  alike  by 
Calvinists,  Arminians,  Socinians,  and  Arians. 
At  the  same  time,  the  churches  which  arc 
generally  known  as  Congregational  have  held 
to  positive  and  evangelical  views  of  truth,  be- 
ing Calvinistic  rather  than  Arminian,  Trini- 
tarian rather  than  Socinian  or  Arian. 

The  early  home  of  American  Congregational- 
ism was  New  England.  The  Pilgrims  who  set- 
tled PhTnouth  and  the  Puritans  who  settled 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  united  in  its 
adoption.  As  the  population  moved  westward, 
this  form  of  Church  order  spread  extensively 
through  the  West  and  Northwest,  while  in  the 
South  and  Southwest,  until  recently,  it  was 
but  little  known.  Recognizing  the  importance 
of  culture  and  an  educcited  ministry,  the  Con- 
gregationalists  have  been  distinguished  as  the 
founders  and  liberal  supporters  of  schools,  col- 
leges, and  theological  seminaries.  They  have 
cooperated  with  other  denominations  in  mis- 
sionary and  benevolent  organizations  which, 
like  the  American  Bible  Society,  have  invited 
to  united  effort  in  philanthropic  work,  and 
in  efforts  to  promote  Christian  union.    In  1907 
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they  united  with  the  United  Brethren  and 
Methodist  Protestants  in  forming  an  organic 
body  to  be  known  as  the  United  Churches.  In 
1908  the  number  of  communicants  in  Congre- 
gational churches  was  699,327. 

Con'gresa,  in  international  politics,  an  assem- 
bly of  the  sovereigns  or  plenipotentiaries  of 
several  states  to  determine  questions  and  con- 
cert measures  of  common  interest.  In  recent 
years  the  word  "  conference "  has  been  com- 
monly applied  to  international  meetings  of 
statesmen  for  the  settlement  of  international 
complications. 

The  first  general  European  congress  was 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War 
in  Germany,  at  Mflnster  and  OsnabrUck,  1648. 
Remarkable  general  congresses  have  been:  Of 
the  Pyrenees  (1659)  ;  at  Aix-la-Chapelle 
(1668);  Nimeguen  (1676);  Ryswick  (1697); 
Utrecht  ( 1713 )  ;  Aix-la-Chapelle  ( 1748 )  ; 
Teschen  ( 1779 )  ;  Paris  ( 1782 )  ;  Versailles 
(1785)  ;  The  Hague  (1790)  ;  Rastadt  (1797)  ; 
Erfurt  (1808);  Vienna  (1814,  concluded  at 
Paris,  1815);  Aix-la-Chapelle  (1818);  Trop- 
pau  (1820)  ;  Laybach  (1821)  ;  Verona  (1822)  ; 
Berlin  (1878). 

Congress,  title  of  the  national  legislature  of 
the  U.  S.  of  America.  It  consists  of  a  House 
of  Representatives  and  of  a  Senate.  The  former 
is  composed  of  members  chosen  every  second 
year.  The  qualification  of  electors  is  the  same  as 
that  required  in  their  respective  states  for  elect- 
ors to  the  lower  house  in  the  state  legislature. 
The  number  of  representatives  from  each  state 
is  apportioned  according  to  population,  and  a 
new  apportionment  is  made  every  ten  years 
after  the  census  is  taken.  The  Senate  is  com- 
posed of  two  members  from  each  state;  chosen 
for  six  years  by  the  legislature  of  the  state. 
The  House  of  Representatives  chooses  its  own 
Speaker;  the  Vice  President  of  the  U.  S.  is 
ex-ofjficio  president  of  the  Senate.  Bills  for 
revenue  purposes  must  originate  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  but  are  subject  to  amend- 
ment by  the  Senate.  The  Senate  has  the  sole 
power  of  trying  impeachments,  but  it  can  only 
convict  by  a  majority  of  two  thirds  of  the 
members  present,  and  its  sentence  extends  only 
to  removal  from  oflice  and  disqualification  to 
hold  any  oflice  of  honor  or  profit  under  the 
U.  S.  It  ratifies  treaties  and  confirms  certain 
presidential  appointments.  The  regular  meet- 
ing of  Congress  is  on  the  first  Monday  in  De- 
cember, annually.  Every  bill  which  passes  the 
two  houses  is  sent  to  the  President  for  ap- 
proval or  disapproval;  in  the  latter  case  he 
returns  it,  with  his  reasons,  to  the  house  in 
which  it  originated;  if  on  reconsideration  it 
is  passed  again  by  a  majority  of  two  thirds 
in  each  house,  it  becomes  law.  The  powers  of 
Congress  are  limited,  and  separated  from  those 
of  the  state  legislatures  by  the  Constitution. 
In  1909  Congress  consisted  of  ninety  Senators 
and  (imder  the  apportionment  on  the  1900 
Census)  386  Representatives.  Practically  all 
business  of  Congress  is  transacted  by  the  vari- 
ous  committees  of  the  two  houses.  No  person 
is  eligible  to  the  Senate  under  the  age  of  thirty 
years,  nor  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
under  the  age  of  tw^]ity-five.    For  a  full  state* 


ment  of  the  origin,  character,  and  powers  of 
Congress,   see   (Snstitutiom    of   the    Urtted 

CoDEres'sioiial  Bee'ord,  the  printed  Journal  of 

the  proceedings  of  the  U.  S.  Congress.  Before 
1799  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  were 
secret,  and  "  executive  sesaionB  "  are  still  held 
with  closed  doors.  The  publication  has  had 
variouB  names;  Annala  of  Congrest,  1789- 
1824;  RegUter  of  Debater,  1825-37;  C<m- 
grea«i<mal  Qlobe,  1S34-74 ;  since  then  the 
Conjrosional  Record!.  The  record  is  based 
upon  accurate  transcripts  made  by  a  corps  of 
highly  competent  stenographers,  but  great  lati- 
tude is  allowed  members  in  revising  speeches, 
and  obtaining  "  leave  to  print"  speeches  not 
delivered,  and  in  spreading  on  the  records  mat- 
ters which  they  desire  to  get  before  their  con- 
stituencies without  paying  postage  thereon, 
as  the  Record  is  reprinted  at  a  nominal  rate, 
and  goes  through  the  mails  under  the  franking 
privil^e. 
CoBgttaa,    Wbtary    of.      Bee    Libsast    qt 


Con'giesunan  &t  Large,  member  elected  to  the 
national  House  of  Representatives  by  the  voters 
of  the  entire  state,  instead  of  by  those  of  a 
district  in  accordance  with  the  ordinary  plan. 
This  mode  of  election  is  necessitated  by  changes 
in  the  apportionment  after  each  decennial  cen- 
sus. Thus  by  the  Act  of  February  7,  1801,  a 
new  apportionment  was  made  of  members  of 
that  House,  the  number  being  fixed  at  356.  A 
speciQc  number  of  members  was  asHigned  to 
each  state.  It  was  then  provided  that  in  each 
state  entitled  under  the  apportionment  to  more 
than  one  Representative  the  number  to  which 
such  state  might  be  entitled  in  the  Fifty-third 
and  each  subsequent  Congress  should  be  elected 
by  districts  composed  of  contiguous  territory, 
and  containing  as  nearly  as  possible  an  equal 
number  of  inhabitants,  the  number  of  hucIi 
districts  equaling  tbe  number  of  Representa- 
tives to  which  the  state  is  entitled;  but  "in 
case  of  an  increase  in  the  number  of  Repre- 
sentatives which  may  be  given  to  any  state 
under  this  apportionment,  such  additional 
Representative  or  Representatives  shall  be 
elected  by  the  state  at  large,  and  the  other 
Representatives  by  the  districts  now  prescribed 
tn  law,  until  the  legislature  of  such  state  in 
the  manner  herein  prescribed  shall  redistrict 
■uch  state."  This  apportionment  went  into 
effect  Kfarch  3,  1893.  The  Fifty-ninth  Con- 
gress [  1&05-7)  had  ten  Congressmen  at  Large; 
the  Kijctieth   ( 1B07-9)   nine. 

Con'grere,  William,  1870-1729;  English  dra- 
matic poet;  b.  near  Leeds;  in  1603  made  a 
succesis  with  his  flrst  play,  "  The  Old  Bach- 
elor," performed  at  Drury  Lane.  The  next 
yenr  "  The  Double  Dealer,"  a  better  play,  was 
received  unfavorably.  In  101)4  he  produced  a 
comedy  called  "  love  for  Love,"  which  added 
much  to  his  fame  and  fortune,  and  in  1097 
"  The  Mourning  Bride,"  a  tragedy,  which  was 
greatly  admiri^. 

Con'ic  Sec'tiona,  in  mathematics,  the  sections 
of  a  right  cone  by  a  plane.  If  the  cutting 
plane  is  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  the  section 
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is  a  circle;  if  it  is  parallel  to  one  side  of  the 
cone,  the  section  is  a  parabola;  if  it  makes  a 
greater  angle  with  the  base  than  is  made  by 

the  side  of  the  cone,  the  section  is  a  hyper- 
bola; if  it  makes  a  less  angle  with  the  base 
than  the  side  does,  the  section  is  an  ellipse. 
A  perpendicular  plane  throi^h  the  apes  is  a 
triangle.  The  study  of  conic  section  is  spe- 
cially important  on  account  of  its  connections 
with  the  laws  of  moving  bodies.  The  orbits 
of  planets,  the  pntha  of  projectiles,  the  imdu- 
lations  of  light  and  sound  are  all  either  circu- 
lar, elliptic,  parabolic,  or  hyperlmlic. 

Con'ifer,  or  Pine  Fam'ny,  any  member  of 
the  order  of  woody  plants  ( Coniferm,  class 
Gymnospermie) ,  characterized  (1)  by  having 
hard  woody  stems  consisting  of  pith,  wooiH 
and  bark,  and  which  increase  in  diameter  by 
the  growth  of  layers  of  wood  and  bark,  the 
former  outside  and  the  later  inside  of  the 
older    growths;     (2)     by    the   development    of 
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the  seed  upon  an  open  bract  or  scale.  The 
branches  usually  spring  horizontally  from  the 
trunk  and  become  shorter  toward  the  top  so 
that  the  tree  has  the  shape  of  a  cone.  In 
many  cases  tbe  seed-bearing  scales  are  in  com- 
pact "  cones,"  as  in  the  pines,  spruces,  firs, 
etc.  Many  of  the  species  are  evergreen,  hence 
they  bear  the  popular  name  of  "  evergreens." 

The  conifers  constitute  a  very  old  order  of 
plants,  having  originated  in  Devonian  or  t>ub- 
carboniferouB  times.  At  present  there  are 
about  350  species,  widely  distributed  through- 
out the  world  in  tbe  temperate  zones,  repre- 
senting thirty -four  genera,  which  are  often 
widely  separated,  through  the  disappearance  of 
related  older  forms.  They  are  grouped  in  two 
families,  Tamicem  (without  cones),  and  Pina- 
cca  (with  cones).  See  Fib,  Nutubg,  Pine, 
Yew. 

Co'Dinm.    See  Heulock. 

ConjuKa'tion,  process  occurring  among  the 
lower  forms  of  organic  life,  in  which  the  sub- 
stance of  two  distinct  organisms,  coming  into 
contact,  is  passed  into  a  single  mass.  In  plants 
it  is  always  attended  with  reproduction,  some- 
times also  in  animals.  It  has  been  observed  in 
numerous  algte  and  in  some  fungi. 

Conjunc'tian,  aspect  of  a  planet  when  it  is 
in  or  near  the  same  straight  line  with  the 
earth  and  the  sun.  When  between  the  earth 
and  the  sun,  it  is  said  to  be  inferior;  if  be- 
yond the  nun  so  that  the  tatter  is  the  central 
body  of  the  three,  or  it  outside  the  earth  so 
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that  the  latter  is  the  ^central  bodj,  the  con- 
junction is  called  Ruperior.  Owing  to  the  in- 
clination of  the  planes  of  the  aeveral  orbita, 
the  three  bodirs  are  never  mathematically  in 
the  same  straight  line. 

Conk'Ung,  Roscofl,  1629-88;  American  etatea- 
man;  b.  Albanr,  N,  Y.j  removed  to  Utica, 
N.  Y.,  to  practice  law,  1846;  District  Attor- 
ney of  Oneida  Co.,  1850;  Mayor,  1858; 
ReprcBentative  in  Congress,  18S0-63  and  1845- 
67;  U.  S.  tJenator,  1867-81;  resigned  because 
of  dispute  with  Pree.  Garfield  concerning  Fed- 
eral patronage  in  New  York  State;  joined  bj 
his  colleague,  Thomas  C.  Piatt;  both  Senators 
were  candidates  in  legislature  for  reflection, 
but  were  defeated;  practiced  law  in  New  York 
City  till  his  death. 

Throughout  the  war  he  was  a  stanch  sup- 
porter of  the  administration,  figuring  promi- 
nently from  the  first  in  debates  and  on  com- 
mittees. As  Senator  he  took  an  active  part 
in  the  reconstruction  of  the  S.  states,  opponed 
Pres.  Johnson's  policy,  and  lealously  chain- 
_-__.■  ,.  — ...     .  A..._f.._...  _  advocating 


Connanght  (kdn'&t),  Arthur  William  Patrick 
Albert  (Duke  of),  1860-  ;  Prince  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  Duke  of  Saiony,  Prince  of 
Coburg  and  Gotha;  b.  Buckingham  Palace; 
third  son  of  Queen  Victoria;  entered  the  mili- 
tary Academy  at  Woolwich,  laOQ ;  becoming 
general  of  bri^ide,  1880;  created  Duke  of 
Connaught  and  Strathearn  and  Earl  of  Sussex. 
1874;  married  Princess  Louise  Margaret  of 
Prussia,  the  grandniece  of  Emperor  William  1 
of  Germany,  1879. 

Connecticut  (knn-n^t'l-kQt),  named  from  its 
chief  river ;  called  the  Nutmeo  State,  and 
"  the  Land  of  Steady  Habits  " ;  state  flower, 
the  mountain  laurel ;  state  in  the  N.  Atlantic 
division  of  the  N.  American  union;  area,  4,900 
sq.  m. ;  length  from  E.  to  W.  86  m. ;  average 
breadth,  66  m.;  pop.  (1906)  1,605,716;  capital, 
Hartford;  surface  traversed  by  ranges  of  hills, 
with  no  great  elevations;  chief  rivers,  the 
Connecticut,  Housatonic,  and  Thames,  all  nav- 
igable to  the  head  of  tidewater;  numerous 
falls  on  the  smaller  streams  afford  abundant 
waterpower.  The  river  valleys  are  generally 
fertile;  mineral  products  include  copper  and 
lead,  both  combined  with  silver;  bog  iron  ores, 
hematite  in  the  N.  yielding  excellent  iron 
and  nickel;  limestone,  marble,  brownstone  (old 
red  sandstone) ,  flagstones,  granite,  gneiss, 
hydraulic  lime,  baiytes  (heavy  spar),  verd 
antique,  tiling  state,  fire  clay  and  Kaolin ; 
fruit«  and  market  vegetables  are  produced 
abundantly;  dairy  cattle  and  sheep  farming 
favorite  pursuits. 

The  climate  is  not  so  harsh  in  winter  as 
that  of  the  states  bordering  on  the  ocean; 
the  state  is  generally  healthful.  Its  manu- 
factures excel  in  vurirty  those  of  any  other 
state:  number  of  industries  (1006)  9,128;  es- 
tabli<>hments  ( 1005 ) ,  3.477 ;  capital.  ?373,- 
28.1,.'ja6;  value  of  products,  ?36B.082,5fll.  The 
state  is  noted  for  its  public-nchool  system;  has 
many  collegiate  schools  and  seminaries,  and 
three  higher  institutions,  Yale  Univ.,  at  New 
Haven;  Trinity  College,  at  Hartford,  and  Wes- 
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leyan  Univ.,  at  Middletown ;  leading  religious 
denomination,  the  Congregational.  The  chief 
towns  are:  Hartford.  New  Uaven,  Bridgeport, 
Waterbury,  New  Britain,  Mcridcn,  New  Lon- 
don,  Norwich,   Danbury,  Stamford. 

The  first  settlement  in  Connecticut  was 
made  by  the  Dutch,  lt}33;  first  permanent  set- 
tlement by  ICnglish  from  Plymouth,  Mass.,  at 


Tunxis  (Windsor),  1633:  union  of  Hartford, 
Windsor,  and  W'ethersfield,  1637 ;  war  with 
Pequot  Indiana,  1637;  settlement  of  New 
Haven,  1638,  which  with  adjacent  totvus  re- 
mained a  separate  colony  till  1666,  when  it 
united  with  the  river  toM-ns  making  up  the 
Connecticut  colony ;  annual  sessions  of  the 
General  Court  or  Legislature  held  alternately 
in  Hartford  and  New  Haven,  1701-1875;  at- 
tempt by  Sir  Edmund  Andres  to  obtain  col- 
ony's charter,  1687,  was  unsuccessful;  state 
ratified  the   U.   S.   Constitution,  January   9, 

1788. 

Connecticut,  river  of  the  U.  S.;  rises  In  the 
extreme  N.  part  of  New  Hampshire,  near  the 
frontier  of  Canada.  Its  W.  bank  forms  the 
entire  boundary  between  New  Hampshire  and 
Vermont.  It  flows  in  a  general  SSW.  direc- 
tion until  it  enters  Franklin  Co.,  Mass. ;  in- 
tersects Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  Mow- 
ing nearly  S.  to  Middletown;  Conn.,  below 
which  its  course  is  SE.,  and  enters  Long  Island 
Sound  at  Saybrook;  length  about  466  m.  The 
valley  of  the  Connecticut  is  celebrated  for  the 
benutv  of  its  scenery,  the  fertility  of  its  soil, 
and  the  luxuriant  growth  of  the  tobacco  plant 
known  as  the  Connecticut  seed  leaf,  used  prin- 
cipally as  wrappers  in  making  cigars.  It  is 
not  uncommon  for  the  crop  to  exceed  2,000 
lbs.  to  the  acre.  The  head  of  steambOBt  navi- 
gation is  at  Hartford,  about  f>0  m.  from  its 
mouth;  principal  affluents,  the  DeerSeld,  Farm- 
ington,  and  Chicopee  rivers. 

Conoec'tive  Tii'aue,  in  histology,  a  large  and 
important  group  of  tissues,  which  have  in 
common  an  origin  from  the  mesodermic  tract 
of  the  embrvo;  they  seem  to  differ  widely,  but 
their  variations  depend  chiefly  upon  ditTerences 
in  the   physical   character  of  the  interoellular 
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portion  of  the  adult  tissue  rather  than  upon 
any  inherent  difference  in  the  nature  of  the 
tissues  themselves.  This  group  may  be  divided 
into: 

1.  Loose  connective  tissues,  represented  by 
the  subcutaneous  and  intermuscular  tissues  as 
well  as  by  those  uniting  organs  with  surround- 
ing structures  and  supporting  their  essential 
parts.  It  consists  of  many  bundles  of  white 
fibrous  tissues  loosely  fitted  together. 

2.  Dense  connective  tissue,  occurring  as  the 
densely  felted  structures  forming  the  liga- 
ments, tendons,  and  denser  parts  of  various 
organs,  as  the  outer  coat  of  the  eye. 

3.  Modified  connective  tissues,  of  which  fat 
is  an  important  representative,  others  being 
pigmented  tissue,  nyaline  or  glassy  mem- 
branes. 

4.  Cartilage,  in  which  the  intercellular  sub- 
stance is  still  further  condensed,  the  fibers 
being  fused  together  by  a  cementing  material 
into  a  ground  substance  or  matrix  which  varies 
from  being  distinctly  fibrous  to  apparently 
homogeneous  in  character,  and  containing  no 
blood  vessels,  lymphatics,  or  nerves.  Yellow 
elastic  cartilage,  found  on  the  skin,  vocal  cords, 
etc.,  can  be  stretched  to  over  twice  its  length 
before  breaking. 

5.  Bone  and  dentine,  in  which  group  the 
connective  tissues  reach  ^eir  great^t  density 
and  hardness,  since  they  are  impregnated  with 
lime  salts. 

The  cellular  elements  of  connective  tissues 
are  of  two  kinds:  the  connective- tissue  cells 
proper  or  fixed  cells,  and  the  wandering  cells, 
whose  presence  within  these  tissues  is  but  an 
incident  in  their  migrations.  The  wandering 
cells  are  small  amoeboid  elements,  which,  while 
partly  originating  from  the  division  of  con- 
nective-tissue cells,  are  chiefiy  derived  from 
the  blood  and  lymph  as  migrated  white  blood 
cells. 

Co'non,  Athenian  general ;  entered  public  life 
abt.  413  B.C. ;  one  of  the  ten  generals  chosen, 
407;  defeated  by  Lysander  at  ^Egospotami, 
405;  commanded  the  combined  fieets  of  Persia 
and  Athens  which  defeated  the  Spartans  at 
Cnidos,  394  B.C.;  afterwards  rebuilt  the  Long 
Walls  of  Athens. 

Conon  of  Sa'mos,  Greek  geometer  and  as- 
tronomer; was  a  friend  of  Archimedes,  who 
expressed  a  high  estimation  of  his  sagacity; 
lived  at  Alexandria  abt.  250  b.o.  ;  invented  the 
curve  called  the  spiral  of  Archimedes. 

Con'rady  name  of  several  rulers  of  Germany, 
the  most  important  of  which  follow:  CorvBAD 
I,  d.  918  A.D. ;  Emperor  of  Germany;  elected, 
911;  previously  Duke  of  Franconia,  and  re- 
lated to  the  Carlovingian  house;  waged  war 
against  Henry  the  Fowler,  of  Saxony,  from 
whom  he  conquered  Thuringia;  Charles  the 
Simple,  of  France,  from  whom  he  conquered 
Alsace  and  Lorraine;  and  Amulf  of  Bavaria, 
whom  he  drove  into  Hungary;  was  killed  in 
a  battle  against  the  Magyars.  Conbad  II, 
called  The  Sauc,  d.  1039;  King  of  Germany 
and  Roman  Emperor;  son  of  Henry,  Duke  of 
Franconia;  elected  King  of  Grermany,  1024; 
cro^Tied  as  emperor  by  the  pope,  1027;  is  said 
to  have  been  the  author  of  the  written  feudal 
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law  of  Germany;  succeeded  by  his  son  Henry 
IlL  Conbad  III,  1093-1152;  King  of  Ger- 
many; the  first  of  the  Hohenstaufens  and  a 
grandson  of  Henry  IV;  elected  emperor,  1138; 
waged  war  against  Henry  the  Proud,  Duke  of 
Saxony;  led  a  crusade,  1147;  excited  by  St. 
Bernard  of  Clairveaux,  took  the  cross  and 
hastened  to  Asia  Minor  at  the  head  of  a 
splendid  armament,  but  his  plans  were  foiled 
by  the  treachery  of  Manuel  Comnenus,  the 
Greek  Emperor;  besieged  Damascus  without 
success,  and  returned,  1149;  succeeded  by 
Frederick  Barbarossa.  Conbad  IV,  1228-54; 
King  of  Germany;  son  of  Frederick  II;  b. 
Apulia,  in  Italy;  crowned  King  of  the  Ro- 
mans, 1237,  and  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
1250,  assumed  the  title  of  emperor;  supported 
by  the  Ghibellines,  but  the  pope  and  the 
Guelphs  recognized  his  competitor,  William  of 
Holland.  Conrad  marched  into  Italy,  1251, 
and  took  Naples.  Conbad  V,  or  Conbadin, 
1252-68;  son  and  heir  of  Conrad  IV.  The 
Kingdom  of  Naples  was  usurped  by  his  imcle 
Manfred;  instigated  by  the  pope,  Charles  of 
Anjou  waged  war  against  Manfred  and  con- 
quered Naples.  Conrad  was  captured  at  Tag- 
liacozzo,  1268,  by  Charles,  and  at  his  order 
was  beheaded;  the  last  of  the  Hohenstaufen 
dynasty. 

Consangmn'ityy  in  law,  relationship  by  blood, 
or  that  subsisting  between  persons  descending 
the  one  from  the  other,  or  from  a  common 
ancestor,  distinguished  from  affinity  (q.v.).  It 
is  lineal  when  one  of  the  persons  is  descended 
from  the  other.  It  is  collateral  when  they  are 
descended  from  a  common  ancestor,  and  one  is 
not  descended  from  the  other.  There  are  two 
principal  modes  of  reckoning  collateral  con- 
sangumity.  One  method  is  to  count  the  de- 
grees intervening  between  the  one  farthest  re- 
moved from  the  common  ancestor  and  such 
ancestor.  Thus  the  son  of  the  nephew  of  A 
is  related  to  A  in  the  third  degree,  as  being 
three  removes  from  the  common  ancestor,  the 
father  of  A.  This  is  the  method  of  the  canon 
and  common  law.  The  civil  law  reckons  the 
degrees  from  the  one  relative  to  the  other, 
ascending,  on  the  one  hand,  from  one  of  the 
parties  to  the  conunon  ancestor,  and  then 
counting  downward  to  the  other.  On  that 
theory  A  would  be  related  to  the  son  of  his 
nephew  in  the  fourth  degree.  The  civil-law 
method  is  generally  employed  in  the  U.  S.  In 
reckoning  lineal  consanguinity  the  two  sys- 
tems do  not  differ.  Thus  the  father  and  son 
are  related  in  the  first  degree,  the  grandfather 
and  grandson  in  the  second.  It  frequently  be- 
comes necessary  to  resort  to  these  rules  not 
only  in  considering  the  transmission  of  estates, 
but  in  ascertaining  whether  persons  are  by 
reason  of  relationship  disqualified  to  act  as 
judges  or  jurymen. 

Conscience  (kdn'shSns),  the  sense  of  right 
and  wrong.  The  psychological  theory  of  con- 
science turns  upon  the  question  of  what  the 
mind  is  concerned  with  when  it  has  the  sense 
of  "  ought  "  or  "  ought  not."  The  intuitional 
theory  claims  that  man  has  an  inborn  and  per- 
fect knowledge  of  the  moral  relations  of  ac- 
tions,  and.  only  has  to   recognize   the  moral 
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quality  when  he  sees  it.  This  theory  is  com- 
bated by  another  theory,  which  recognizes  the 
l^radual  growth  of  the  moral  sense  in  the  mind 
from  incomplete  beginnings  up  to  the  more 
adequate  judgments  which  the  adult  possesses. 
The  intuitionists,  in  view  of  the  child's  evi- 
dent growth  as  a  moral  being,  have  divided 
into  camps,  one  of  which  holds  that  conscience 
is  a  perfect  faculty,  and  cannot  grow  or  bo 
educated,  and  the  other  admits  that  conscience 
grows  more  perfect  as  the  child  and  race  grow 
up,  but  says  that  it  is  always  correct,  even 
in  the  child,  as  far  as  it  goes.  To  these  lat- 
ter, conscience  is  not  based  upon  experience, 
but  nevertheless  profits  by  experience  in  its 
growth.  On  the  other  hand,  the  naturalists 
hold  that  conscience,  like  all  other  mental 
functions,  is  a  product  of  evolution;  that  it 
has  arisen  in  the  development  of  the  race  on 
account  of  its  social  utility,  and  that  each 
individual  gets  his  conscience  gradually  by 
growing  up  into  the  system  of  social  relation- 
ships which  represent  law  and  order  to  him. 
The  naturalistic  theory  does  not  necessarily 
deny  final  authority  to  conscience,  but  only 
says  that  whatever  its  authority,  it  is,  in  its 
origin,  not  inborn,  but  a  thing  developed  both 
by  the  race  and  by  the  individual.  The  ideal- 
istic theory  holds  generally  to  the  opinion  that 
conscience  is  capable  of  education  and  growth, 
but  goes  on  to  find  in  it  the  final  statements 
of  the  real  value  system  of  the  world  and  the 
foundation  of  philosophy. 

Conscience  (kOA-sS-oAss')*  Hendrik,  1812- 
83;  Flemish  novelist;  b.  Antwerp;  served  in 
the  Belgian  army,  1830-36;  began  to  write  for 
the  Anti- French  League,  an  association  work- 
ing to  expel  the  French  language  from  Bel- 
gium and  to  supplant  it  with  Flemish  as  the 
literary  language;  although  his  novels  were 
all  written  in  Flemish  ("The  Lion  of  Flan- 
ders," "Jacob  van  Artevelde,"  "  Valentyn " 
"The  Lost  Glove,"  etc.),  they  were  widely 
read,  and  were  translated  into  German,  French, 
English,  Danish,  etc.  The  city  of  Antwerp 
erected  a  statue  in  his  honor  before  his  death. 

Con'sciousiiesSy  the  fundamental  awareness 
which  we  have  as  beings  having  minds.  The 
mere  fact  of  awareness  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  special  functions  and  activities  which 
go  on  /n  consciousness.  Consciousness  is  the 
theater,  the  common  background  of  mental 
events  of  all  kinds.  Instead  of  being  a 
special  power  or  activity,  it  is  the  common 
character  of  all  the  powers;  it  is  present  alike 
with  them  all,  and  is  necessary  to  them.  We 
are  equally  conscious  when  we  know,  when  wo 
act,  and  when  we  feel.  All  these  take  place 
in  consciousness.  Instead  of  perceiving  men- 
tal events  bv  consciousness,  we  are  directlv 
conscious  of  them  as  mental  events;  the  con- 
sciousness is  the  aspect  of  the  events  which 
makes  them  mental ;  it  underlies  and  so  con- 
stitutes the  very  fact  of  mentality.  Self -con- 
sciousness is  a  higher  and  more  complex  thing 
than  consciousness.  Children  are  conscious  of 
their  sensations,  emotions,  etc.,  long  before 
they  become  conscious  of  self.  So  low  animals 
undoubtedly  have  consciousne^^R — ^the  simple 
awareness  that  changes  take  place  within  their 


minds — ^without  consciousness  of  personal  self. 
To  be  conscious  is  simply  to  have  something 
taking  place  in  the  mind;  to  be  self-conscious 
is  the  attitude  of  a  mind  which  mirrors  its 
own  processes,  that  thinks  about  its  own 
thought,  or  is  impressed  by  its  own  emotions. 
Consciousness  is  often  used  as  synonymous 
with  a  certain  usage  of  the  term  feeling, 
while  the  voluntary  consciousness  which  shows 
deliberation  and  selection  is  assimilated  to 
will. 

Double  consciousness  is  a  peculiar  mental 
condition  in  which  a  person  is  at  one  time 
governed  by  certain  ideas  and  motives  and 
manifests  one  form  of  character,  while  at 
other  times  he  is  swayed  by  other  ideas  and 
emotions,  and  by  his  manner  and  actions  ap- 
pears to  be  practically  a  different  person.  The 
conception  has  been  carried  to  its  extreme  in 
Stevenson's  story  of  "  Dr.  Jekyl  and  Mr. 
Hyde,"  in  which  the  principal  character, 
through  the  taking  of  some  drug,  is  period- 
ically transformed  from  a  high-principled  phy- 
sician into  a  monster  of  criminal  instincts. 
Allied  conditions  are  found  in  trance  subjects, 
epileptics,  and  somnambulists,  while  even  the 
most  single-minded  individual  may  occasion- 
ally be  inclined  to  follow  the  apostle's  injunc- 
tion to  subordinate  his  usual  point  of  view 
and  be  "  all  things  to  all  men." 

Con'script  Fa'thers,  the  senators  of  ancient 
Rome,  because,  after  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin, 
when  Brutus  added  another  100  to  the  num- 
ber of  senators,  the  names  of  the  new  members 
were  "  written  together "  with  those  of  the 
old,  and  the  whole  body  received  the  appella- 
tion of  Conscript  Fathers. 

Conscrip'tiony  compulsory  enrollment  of  men 
for  military  service.  This  is  the  system  by 
which  the  armies  of  some  countries  are  re- 
cruited. The  i^oldiers  who  are  thus  compelled 
to  enter  the  army  are  called  conscripts.  Con- 
scription obtained  in  France  during  the  Revo- 
lution which  began  in  1789.  The  nimiber  re- 
quired for  the  service  is  drawn  by  lot  from  the 
young,  able-bodied  men  who  are  not  exempt. 

Consecra'tion,  word  with  several  applica- 
tions: 1.  The  act  or  ceremony  of  separating  a 
person  or  a  thing  from  a  profane  to  a  sacred 
use.  2.  The  act  by  which  a  priest,  duly  and 
canonical ly  chosen  to  "  the  office  and  adminis- 
tration of  a  bishop  in  the  Church  of  God,"  re- 
ceives the  grace  of  the  episcopate  by  the  im- 
position of  the  hands  of  three  bishops.  3.  The 
act  of  the  priest  by  which,  at  the  Eucharist, 
by  the  recital  of  the  words  of  institution  and 
the  use  of  the  appointed  manual  acts,  through 
the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  offered 
bread  and  wine  are  sacramental  ly  made  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ.  4.  The  act  of  a 
bishop  or  priest  when  setting  apart  for  holy 
uses  a  church,  an  altar,  the  sacred  vessels, 
vestments,  etc. 

Conserya'tion  of  Natural  Resour'ces,  term 
used  to  cover  the  work  of  a  national  commis- 
sion which  has  commenced  the  task  of  taking 
an  account  of  the  country's  resources  in  wa- 
ter, land,  forests,  and  minerals,  in  order  not 
only  to  know  what  we  have,  but  how   long. 
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under  the  probable  future  rates  of  consump- 
tion,  the  supplies  will  last.  With  this  are 
proceeding  also  studies  of  the  best  means 
whereby  the  drain  may  be  lessened  without 
injury  to  our  industries,  where  waste  may  be 
stopped  or  reduced,  and  where  products  may 
be  utilized  more  fully.  The  commission  was 
appointed  by  Pres.  Roosevelt  on  June  3,  1908, 
as  a  result  of  a  conference  to  which  he  had 
invited  the  governors  of  all  the  states  and 
territories,  and  which  had  as  its  object  the 
consideration  of  the  natural  resources  of  the 
U.  S.  Another  conference  was  held  later  in 
the  year,  and  in  February,  1909,  Canada  and 
Mexico  were  invited  to  join  the  U.  S.  in  a 
"continental  conference"  at  Washington. 

Conserv'atives,  in  politics,  those  who  oppose 
radical  changes  in  institutions  or  laws.  In 
England  those  formerly  called  "Tories"  are 
now  termed  "  Conservatives." 

Conserv'atory,  school  or  place  of  public  in- 
struction and  training  designed  to  conserve  and 
promote  the  study  of  some  branch  of  science 
or  art,  but  more  particularly  music.  Such 
schools  are  of  ancient  origin,  and  were  prob- 
ably founded  by  ecclesiastics  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  the  character  of  church  music. 
They  were  originally  charity  schools,  recruited 
from  foundlings  and  orphans  of  both  sexes. 
The  first  conservatory  was  the  famous  one  of 
Santa  Maria  di  Loreto  in  Naples,  founded  by 
GioTanni  di  Tappia  in  1537. 

Conaidera'tion,  mature  thought,  serious  de- 
liberation, meditation;  also  motive  of  action, 
reason.  In  law,  the  material  cause  of  a  contract, 
the  reason  which  induces  a  contracting  party 
to  make  a  contract.  The  leading  distinction 
respecting  considerations  is  that  they  are  either 
good  or  valuable.  A  valuable  consideration 
either  confers  some  benefit  on  the  promisor  or 
causes  some  inconvenience  or  damage  to  the 
promisee.  A  good  consideration  is  based  upon 
relationship  or  natural  love  or  affection,  and 
is  of  avail  only  in  an  executed  contract,  e.g., 
in  case  of  a  deed  of  land  where  it  has  been 
delivered.  The  term  good  consideration  is 
also  used  in  a  broader  sense,  including  valua- 
ble considerations,  for  any  consideration  suf- 
ficient to  sustain  a  contract. 

Consis'tory,  place  of  meeting  of  the  cabinet 
of  the  Roman  emperors;  name  also  applied  to 
the  council  of  cardinals  (sometimes  assisted 
by  other  prelates),  who  attend  in  person  or  by 
proxy,  meeting  in  the  Vatican  palace  to  advise 
the  pope.  A  court  under  this  title  for  the 
regulation  of  discipline  and  worship,  composed 
of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  jurists,  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Lutheran  princes  of  Germany  at 
the  Reformation.  The  earliest  was  that  of 
Wittenberg,  founded  1537.  The  lower  Church 
courts  of  the  Reformed  ("Dutch"  and  "Ger- 
man") churches  in  the  U.  S.  are  also  called 
consistories. 

Con'aols,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  funded 
debt  of  Great  Britain,  so  called  from  the  in- 
terest, which  was  termed  "  consolidated  annu- 
ities." This  debt  was  contracted  by  loans 
negotiated  at  dififerent  times  and  at  various 


rates  of  interest.  To  obviate  the  confusion 
which  arose  from  the  variety  of  stocks  thus 
created,  they  were  consolidated  into  one  fund, 
1750-57.  Consols,  or  the  consolidated  three 
per  cents,  were  converted  in  1888  into  consoli- 
dated stock  bearing  2^  per  cent  interest  until 
1903  and  2^  per  cent  thereafter. 

Con'aonance,  in  music,  a  combination  of  notes 
sounding  together  smoothly,  without  any  of  the 
harshness  produced  by  the  interference  of 
beats.  Such  beats,  as  has  been  long  known, 
are  produced  by  the  coincidence  or  opposition 
of  the  overtones,  which  almost  always  accom- 
pany the  fundamental  notes.  There  is  but  one 
chord  of  consonances  in  music,  namely,  the 
common  chord,  being  a  bass  note  with  its 
third,  fifth,  and  octave.  The  consonances  of 
the  unison,  the  octave,  the  fifth,  and  fourth 
arc  called  perfect.  The  imperfect  are  the 
major  and  minor  thirds  and  the  major  and 
minor  sixths. 

Conspiracy  (k5n-splr'&-se),  in  criminal  law, 
a  combination  by  two  or  more  persons  to  do 
an  unlawful  act,  or  to  do  something  not  in 
itself  imlawful  by  criminal  or  unlawful  means. 
Recent  legislation  in  the  U.  S.  on  such  com- 
binations has  been  intended  to  prevent  mem- 
bers of  labor  unions  from  combining  against 
employers  to  force  concessions  by  strike  or 
boycott. 

Con'stable,  John,  1776-1837;  English  land- 
scape painter;  b.  E.  Bergholt;  was  not  ap- 
preciated in  England,  but  recognized  as  a  mas- 
ter in  France.  The  modem  French  school  of 
landscape  painting  is  founded  on  Constable. 
His  works  include  "Cornfield,"  1826;  "The 
Valley  Farm,"  1835;  and  "Barnes  Common." 
His  pictures  are  wonderfully  harmonious  in 
tone. 

Constable,  officer  of  many  of  the  mediieval 
monarchies,  particularly  France,  England,  and 
Scotland,  of  high  military  and  judicial  rank. 
The  office  at  first  was  one  of  comparative  in- 
significance, but  its  importance  gradually  in- 
creased until  the  constable  became  ew-officio 
commander  in  chief  of  the  army,  the  supreme 
military  judge,  and  chief  arbitrator  in  ques- 
tions of  chivalry.  In  France,  Mathieu  de 
Montmorenci,  constable  in  1218,  was  the  first 
who  had  the  supreme  command.  The  office 
was  abolished,  1627.  Napoleon  I  appointed  his 
brother  Louis  constable  of  the  empire,  and 
Berthier  vice  constable.  Under  the  Restora- 
tion the  dignity  was  again  abolished.  In  Eng- 
land, Henry  VIII,  finding  the  fees  of  the  office 
burdensome  to  the  crown,  discharged  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham  from  the  office,  1514,  and  since 
that  date  a  lord  high  constable  has  been  ap- 
pointed only  for  occasions  of  great  state  cere- 
monies, such  as  a  coronation.  In  Scotland  the 
office  has  been  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Hay 
(Earls  of  Errol)  since  1314,  but  without  its 
ancient  powers. 

Con'stance,  city  of  Baden,  Germany;  on  the 
Rhine  and  the  S\V.  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Con- 
stance; 35  m.  NE.  of  Zurich;  is  one  of  the 
oldest  towns  in  Germany;  was  formerly  a  free 
imperial    city;    has    a   magnificent   cathedral. 
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founded  in  the  eleventh  century;  manufactures 
of  silk  and  cotton  goods  and  watches.  An 
important  concordat  of  the  Church  was  named 
from  Constance.     Pop.   (1901)   21,345. 

Constance^  Coun'cil  of,  ecumenical  council  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  seventeenth 
in  order  of  occurrence;  convened  by  writ  of 
the  German  Emperor  Sigismund,  with  the  con- 
sent and  concurrence  of  John  XXIII,  and 
opened  on  All  Saints*  Day,  1414,  by  John 
XXIII,  one  of  the  three  claimants  of  the 
papacy.  There  were  present  during  parts  of 
the  session,  besides  the  emperor,  seven  patri- 
archs, twenty-one  cardinals,  one  hundred  and 
fourteen  bishops  and  archbishops,  besides  many 
princes,  nobles,  and  ambassadors  from  most 
of  the  Catholic  powers  and  from  the  Greek 
emperor,  Michael  Palseologus.  Representatives 
were  also  present  from  the  principal  universi- 
ties of  Europe.  One  of  the  objects  of  this 
council  was  the  ending  of  the  schism  caused 
by  the  rival  popes  (John  XXIII,  Gregory  XII, 
and  Benedict  XIII).     This  object  was  accom- 

Slished  by  the  deposition  of  John  XXIII  and 
enedict  XIII,  the  voluntary  abdication  of 
Gregory  XII,  1415,  and  the  election  of  Mar- 
tin V  in  their  stead.  The  council  also  con- 
demned the  opinions  of  Wyclif  and  Huss,  and 
cited  the  latter  to  appear  before  it  (1414). 

Constance,  Lake  of,  lake  of  central  Europe; 
borders  on  Baden,  Bavaria,  Switzerland,  the 
Tyrol,  and  Wtirt«nberg;  1,290  ft.  above  sea 
level;  area,  184  sq.  m. ;  abt.  40  m.  long,  and 
9  m.  wide  at  the  broadest  part;  greatest  depth, 
912  ft.  The  Rhine  enters  this  lake  near  the 
S£.  end,  and  issues  from  the  NW.  extremity. 

Con'stans,  Flavins  Julius,  abt.  320-350  a.d.; 
Emperor  of  Rome;  third  son  of  the  Emperor 
Constantine  I,  on  whose  death  (337)  he  be- 
came the  sovereign  of  Italy,  Africa,  etc.  His 
brother  Clonstantine  invaded  Italy,  and  was 
killed  in  battle  (340),  after  which  Constans 
was  master  of  the  W.  Empire;  was  defeated 
and  killed  by  Magnentius. 

Constans  (kdA-st%A'),  Jean  Antoine  Ernest, 
1833-  ;  French  politician;  b.  Beziers;  pro- 
fessor of  law  in  Toulouse;  republican  member. 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  1876;  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  1880-82;  Minister  to  China,  1885-87; 
Governor  General  of  Indo-China,  1887-88; 
elected  senator,  1889;  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
1889-92.  His  vigorous  measures  overthrew 
Boulangism. 

Constant,  Jean  Joseph  Benjamin.  See  Ben- 
jamin-Constant, Jean  Josepu. 

Constant  de  Rebecque  (d6  r6-b€k'),  Henri 
Benjamin,  1767-1830;  French  political  writer; 
b.  Lausanne;  settled  in  Paris,  1795,  where 
he  joined  the  moderate  republican  party,  but, 
having  become  obnoxious  to  Napoleon,  was 
expelled  from  the  tribunate,  1802,  and  spent 
several  years  in  Germany;  returned  to  France 
after  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon;  aided  in 
placing  Louis  Philippe  on  the  throne;  prin- 
cipal political  works,  "  On  the  Spirit  of  Con- 
quest **  and  "  Usurpation,"  and  "  Course  of 
Constitutional  Policy " ;  principal  philosoph- 
ical  works,   "On  Religion,   Onsidered  in   its 


Sources,  Forms,  and  Developments,"  and  "Re- 
ligion of  Rome." 

Con'stantine,  name  of  the  thirteen  emperors 
of  the  E.  or  W.  sections  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
the  most  important  of  whom  follow:  Con- 
stantine I,  Caius  Flavius  Valebius  Aube- 
LiUB  Claudius,  sumamed  The  Great,  274- 
337;  Emperor  of  Rome;  son  of  Constantius 
Chlorus,  who  succeeded  Maximian  as  Emperor 
of  the  W.,  305,  and  died  in  Britain,  306.  The 
army  immediately  proclaimed  CJonstantine,  but 
Galerius,  the  successor  of  Diocletian  in  the  E., 
appointed  Severus  Emperor  of  the  W.  Severus 
had  to  struggle  at  Rome  against  Maximian's 
son  Maxentius,  and  Maximian  himself  again 
laid  claim  to  the  purple.  Overcome  by  his 
own  son,  the  latter,  after  causing  the  assas- 
sination of  Severus,  fled  to  (Ik)nstantine,  to 
whom  he  promised  the  succession.  Constan- 
tine, finding  him  a  treacherous  ally,  compelled 
him  to  commit  suicide  (310),  and  led  his 
legions  to  Rome,  where  he  was  received  as 
emi>eror,  Maxentius  having  been  accidentally 
dro\\'ned.  During  this  campaign  Ck)nstantine 
had  the  cross  placed  on  his  banner.  By  him 
Licinius,  who  after  the  death  of  Galerius  had 
defeated  his  successor  Maximian  and  become 
Emperor  of  the  E.,  was  defeated  (323)  and 
treacherously  put  to  death.  Other  victims  of 
the  ambition  or  passion  of  C!onstantine  were 
his  own  son  Crispus;  his  nephew,  the  son  of 
Licinius,  and,  lastly,  his  wife  Fausta.  As  early 
as  312  Constantine  granted  absolute  toleration 
to  Christianity,  and  at  the  Council  of  Nice 
(325)  declared  it  the  official  religion  of  the 
empire.  In  330  the  capital  was  removed  from 
Rome  to  By2uintium,  thereafter  called  Con- 
stantinople. Constantine  IV,  surnamed  Po- 
GONATUS;  d.  685;  son  of  Constans  II;  suc- 
ceeded 668;  defended  Constantinople,  blockaded 
by  strong  Arabian  fleet,  with  newly  invented 
Greek  fire,  672;  defeated  Arabs  after  long 
campaign;  called  council  which  condemned 
the  Monothelites,  680;  succeeded  by  his  son 
Justinian  II.  Constantine  V,  surnamed 
COPEONYMUS,  719-775;  Emperor  of  the  E. ;  son 
of  Leo  III ;  succeeded  741 ;  defeated  Artavas- 
des,  who  had  occupied  the  capital,  743 ;  as- 
sembled council  which  condemned  worship  of 
images ;  was  an  iconoclast  ( "  image  breaker  " ) 
and  persecutor  of  the  orthodox;  succeeded  by 
his  son  Leo  IV.  Constantine  XIII,  Pal.«- 
OLOGUS,  1394-1453;  last  Emperor  of  Constanti- 
nople; son  of  Manuel  II;  succeeded  his  brother 
John  VII,  1448;  under  him  Constantinople  was 
besieged  and  taken  by  storm  by  the  Turkish 
sultan,  Mohammed  II,  and  he  was  killed  while 
fighting  at  the  walls. 

Constantine,  Nikolaevitchy  1827-92;  Grand 
Duke  of  Russia ;  second  son  of  Emperor  Nicho- 
las; grand  admiral  of  the  fleet  and  a  favorite 
leader  of  the  old  Russian  party;  commanded 
the  Baltic  fleet  in  the  Crimean  War,  1854-55, 
and  acted  on  the  defensive;  Governor  General 
of  Poland,  1862-63;  president  of  the  Council 
of  State,  1865-81 ;  was  dismissed  from  office 
and  from  command  of  the  fleet  on  suspicion  of 
intriguing  with  the  revolutionary  party. 

Constantine,  Pavlovitch,  1779-1831;  Grand 
Duke  of  Russia;  second  son  of  Emperor  Paul; 
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commanded  a  corps  at  the  battle  of  Austerlitz, 
1805,  and  displayed  in  several  actions  a  cour< 
age  bordering  on  rashness;  generalissimo  of 
the  Polish  troops  and  Viceroy  of  Poland,  1814. 
When  Alexander  died  without  issue,  1825,  Con- 
stantine  was  the  legitimate  heir,  but  he  re- 
nounced the  throne  in  favor  of  his  younger 
brother  Nicholas.  In  the  reign  of  Nicholas, 
Constantine  was  Viceroy  of  Poland,  and  by 
his  tyranny  provoked  the  Poles  to  revolt, 
1830. 

Constantine,  city  of  Algeria ;  capital  of  prov- 
ince of  same  name;  on  a  high  hill  flanked  on 
three  sides  by  ravines;  over  2,000  ft.  above  sea 
level;  is  surrounded  by  walls  built  by  the 
Arabs,  and  has  been  greatly  improved,  resem- 
bling a  modem  French  town  with  broad  streets ; 
is  the  seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishopric,  and 
has  manufactures  of  woolen  cloth  and  saddlery. 
Remains  of  the  ancient  Roman  Cirta,  which 
was  a  great  city  of  Numidia,  are  visible;  be- 
sieged by  the  French,  1836;  taken  by  assault, 
1837.     Pop.   (1901)   00,302. 

Constantino'ple,  "  Constantino's  city,"  in 
Turkish  Istamboul  or  Stamboul,  ancient 
Bysantium,  capital  of  the  Ottoman  Empire; 
on  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  at  the  SW.  extremity 
of  the  Thracian  Bosporus.  The  city,  entirely 
surrounded  by  walls,  occupies  a  triangular 
peninsula,  having  the  Golden  Horn,  an  excel- 
lent harbor,  an  inlet  of  the  Bosporus,  on  the 
N.  Two  pontoon  bridges  across  this  inlet  con- 
nect the  city  proper  with  the  populous  suburb 
of  Galata-Pera,  where  foreigners  reside  and 
the  European  legations  and  embassies  are  lo- 
cated. Constantinople  spreads  over  seven  hills ; 
the  largest  is  cut  off  from  the  rest  by  the  river 
Lycos,  which  traverses  the  city.  This  diversi- 
fied surface,  covered  with  numerous  palaces, 
mosques,  minarets,  gardens,  and  cypresses,  pre- 
sents an  aspect  marvelously  picturesque  and 
distinctively  Oriental  in  spite  of  the  quays, 
tramways,  omnibuses,  and  telegraph  wires.  Its 
commanding  geographical  situation  renders 
Constantinople  the  key  of  E.  Europe  and  Asia 
Minor. 

The  government  buildings  are  generally  un- 
pretentious; outside  the  offices  of  the  grand 
vizier  is  the  elaborate  gate  from  which  the  gov- 
ernment takes  the  name  of  the  Sublime  Porte. 
The  Grand  Bazaar  consists  of  connected  covered 
streets,  lined  with  three  thousand  two  hundred 
and  seventeen  little  shops,  and  is  the  city's 
commercial  center,  and  its  most  Oriental 
feature.  The  inhabitants  of  Constantinople  and 
suburbs,  according  to  recent  estimates,  number 
abt.  1,125,000.  About  one  half  are  Ottoman, 
the  other  half  Greeks,  Armenians,  Jews,  Levan- 
tines, etc.  The  principal  foreign  nations  have 
their  own  post  offices,  newspapers,  hospitals, 
and  schools.  Native  schools  are  numerous,  one 
being  attached  to  every  mosque  and  church, 
but  not  generally  of  a  high  order.  The  govern- 
ment maintains  good  naval,  military,  medical, 
and  polytechnic  schools,  and  a  imiversity  was 
nominally  founded,  1900.  Manufactures  hardly 
exist,  and  since  1878  the  importance  of  Con- 
stantinople as  a  conmiercial  center  has  been 
largely  transferred  to  Batoum,  Odessa,  and 
Bmyma.     Shipping  is  almost  entirely  in  the 


hands  of  foreigners;  exports:  wool,  raw  silk, 
carpets,  tobacco,  rags,  hides,  and  valonia;  im- 
ports: grain,  sugar,  coffee,  cattle,  drugs,  and 
all  kinds  of  manufactured  articles. 

Constantine  founded  Constantinople  on  the 
site  of  Byzantium,  with  largely  increased 
territory,  and  dedicated  it  May  11,  330,  "to 
the  service  of  Christ."  Since  then,  though 
besieged  thirty-one  times,  it  has  been  captured 
only  twice,  by  the  Latin  crusaders  (1203-4) 
and  by  Mohammed  II   (1453). 

Constantinople,  Coun'cils  of.  (1)  The  sec- 
ond general  council  of  the  Church,  convened 
in  381  by  the  Emperor  Theodosius.  It  con- 
firmed the  election  of  Gregory  Nazianzen  as 
bishop  of  Constantinople,  reaffirmed  the  faith 
of  Nice  and  the  condemnation  of  the  Macedon- 
ian and  other  heresies,  and  regulated  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  E.  churches.  (2)  The  fifth 
general  council,  convened  (653)  by  Justinian, 
to  obtain  the  condemnation  of  the  so-called 
"  three  chapters,"  viz.,  the  writings  of  Theo- 
dore of  Mopsuestia,  of  Theodoret  of  Cyrrhus, 
and  of  Ibas  of  Edessa,  against  all  of  which 
Justinian  had  issued  a  decree  (540)  at  the 
instigation  of  the  Monophysite  bishop,  Theo- 
dore Ascidas  of  Cssarea,  and  the  Empress 
Theodora.  This  had  led  to  a  question  of  juris- 
diction between  the  emperor  and  Pope  Vigilius, 
and  the  controversy  had  spread  further,  and 
produced  a  schism.  To  remedy  this  evil  the 
fifth  general  council  was  called.  Vigilius  re- 
fused to  preside,  but  delivered  a  separate  sen- 
tence, milder  than  that  of  the  council,  con- 
demning errors  rather  than  persons.  (3)  The 
sixth  general  council,  680-81.  It  condemned 
the  Monothelite  heresy.  (4)  The  eighth  gen- 
eral council,  809.  It  condemned  Photius,  and 
also  the  iconoclasts. 

Constan'tius  I,  or  Constantius  Chlo'ruSy  Fla- 
vius  Valerius,  250-306;  Roman  emperor;  fa- 
ther of  Constantine  the  Great.  The  emperors 
Diocletian  and  Maximian  chose  (Jonstantius 
and  Galerius,  292  A.D.,  and  gave  to  each  the 
title,  of  cffisar.  Constantius  ruled  over  Gaul, 
Britain,  and  Spain,  and  became  emperor,  305, 
when  Diocletian  abdicated. 

Constantius  II,  Flavins  Julius,  317-61;  sec- 
ond son  of  Constantine  I  and  Fausta;  b.  Sir- 
mium;  inherited  the  Asiatic  provinces  and 
Egypt,  337;  waged  war  against  the  Persians, 
by  whom  he  was  se\'eral  times  defeated;  van- 
quished Magnentius  on  the  Drave,  351,  and  in 
Gaul,  353.  In  355  he  gave  the  title  of  ciesar 
to  his  cousin  Julian,  who  succeeded  him.  He 
showed  favor  to  the  Arians. 

Constella'tion,  group  or  collection  of  stars. 
The  use  of  the  term  nas  arisen  from  the  fact 
that  the  stars  are  not  scattered  equally  over 
the  heavens,  but  appear  to  be  collected  into 
groups.  In  early  times  names  were  given  to 
these  groups,  suggested  by  a  fancied  resem- 
blance to  figures  of  men,  animals,  or  other 
objects.  It  would  seem  from  Ptolemy's  descrip- 
tions of  the  stars  and  his  list  of  the  constella- 
tions, that  long  before  his  time  maps  of  the 
stars  were  formed  on  which  the  animals,  he- 
roes, or  objects  after  which  the  constellationa 
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were  named  were  drawn  bo  as  to  include  all 
the  hrigliter  stars  of  each  constellation.  The 
latter  were  then  designated  by  the  parlicular 
part  of  the  man,  animnl,  or  object  where  the 
star  was  situated.  For  example,  Aldcbaran 
was  in  the  eye  of  the  bull ;  three  conspicuous 
stars  in  Urio'n  formed  his  belt;  a  small  group 
formed  his  head ;  two  bright  stars  were  in  liia 
shoulder,  etc.  Ptolemy  in  the  Almagest  recog- 
nizes thirty-six  constellations.  In  modern 
times  fifty-six  have  been  added  to  Ptolemy's 
list.  At  the  present  time  the  figures  of  ani- 
mals are  no  longer  used,  but  the  entire  heavens 
are  divided  up  into  re^^ions  bounded  by  Hotiie- 
what  arbitrary  lines,  straight  or  curved,  drawn 
so  as  to  pass  through  the  spaces  containing  aa 
few  conspicuous  stars  as  possible-  Within  ouch 
constellstion  the  brighter  stars  are  distin- 
guished by  numbers,  or  by  letters  of  the  Greek 
alphabet. 

The  following  lEst  comprises  all  the  constel- 
lations now  recognized,  although  some  of  the 
more  recent  ones  are  understood  to  be  tem- 
porary. The  first  twenty  are  knoivn  as  Ptol- 
emy's N.  constellations;  nejit  come  the  twelve 
lodiaeal,  and  then  the  fifteen  S.  constellations 
of  Ptolemy;  the  forty-eighth  was  added  by 
Tycho  Brahe.  though  first  named  by  Conon 
the  tiamian ;  the  next  ten  are  from  Hevelius. 
All  after  the  fifty-fifth  are  8.  of  the  equator. 
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B«>r. 
Z.  Uru        Major.        the 

Greater  Bear. 
i,  Draco,  the  DracoD. 

>,  Bastes,  ihe  Herdsman. 
i.  Corons    BoiMlis.    Ihe 

Northera  Crovn. 
>.  Hercules, 
t.  Lyra,  the  Lyre. 


is!  Ophiurhiu  or  Serpen- 

14.  Serpeni.  the  Serpent. 

15.  8niniu.  the  Arroir. 
Ifl.  Debhinus,     the     Dol- 

17.  Enuuleiu,    the    Little 

Hoow. 

18.  P«tBi,us.    the   Winged 


I.  the  Ram. 


ilnl.  t 


le  Bull. 


21.  Aiie 

22.  T»u 


24.  Cane 

23.  Ia>.  the  Lion. 
20.  Virgo.  Ihe  Viigln. 
27.  Libra,  the  3c  Jea. 
2N.  Scorpio,  the  Scorpi 
29.  .Sagittnriun.the  Arcl 
3U.  Cnpricpmu9.  Ihe  Gi 

a?    Pi.™,  the  FiihM. 
w  Whale. 


3a.  I.epus.  the  Hai*. 

37.  Canis       Major.       th< 

Greater  Dog. 

38.  Cani«  Minor.  I^eLesaei 

Dog. 

39.  Argo,  iht  Ship  Argo. 


40.  Hydra,  the  9 


Cantaurtu,    the    CeO' 


Southern  Piah. 
"ffSr  of  B^J^e. 


19    Uranis.   Ty 
a  Seitant. 
eopardalifl.      the 


Pavo.  th 

Peac 

Toucan,  t 

he  Tou 

HydriH. 

the 

Suake. 

Dorado,  (he  Swo 

rd(i-h. 

Pi«ia  Vo 

eFly- 

IngFis 

■.  the 

Ch«- 

69.  Appnmlus    Sculptor!' 

or      Sculptor,      th 
Sculptor'a        Work 

70.  FomK  Chemica.    Ih 

Chemical  Furuuce. 


71 

teiSSuT'lKS: 

78 

aranua       the     Com- 

72 

T^^pium.theTel^ 

C;  raving  Toola. 

EmiUB    Kctoriun.    Ihe 

l-ointer's  Ijwel. 

80 

MicroMopium,  the  Mi- 

74 

"CSsu""  ""■ 

76 

Cru."    aDTiiX.     the 

Southern  Cross. 

76 

Oclans,  liie  Oclint. 

Columba    No«hi. 

Norma,    the    Square- 

Noah'a  Dave, 

Constiptt'tion,  a  state  of  the  rectum  in  which 
it  is  impacted  with  feeal  matter ;  the  diseased 

condition  in  which  there  is  sluggish  action  of 
the  bowels.  The  principal  causes  which  lead 
to  constipation  are  sedentary  habits  and  er- 
rors in  diet,  and  a  general  sluggish  condition 
of  the  syatem.  There  may  be  special  want  of 
secretion  of  the  intestinal  juices  due  to  dis- 
eases of  the  intestines,  and  mechanical  con- 
stipation may  renult  from  narrowing  or  com- 
S'c.'jsion  of  localized  parts  of  the  bowels, 
eadaehe,  drowsiness,  or  loss  of  appetite  are 
frequent  symptoms.  Obstinate  constipation 
may  lead  to  fermentative  changes  in  the  in- 
testines and  absorption  of  products  of  fer- 
mentation which  are  poisonous  to  the  system. 
In  the  treatment  of  this  alTection  regulation  of 
diet  and  of  exercise  claim  first  attention.  In- 
discriminate drugging  is  more  frequently  harm- 
ful than  otheru-i^te.  The  diet  should  be  varied, 
and  should  contain  food  such  as  broivn  bread, 
oatmeal,  fruit  and  vegetables  containing 
slightly  irritating  refuse.  Regular  exercise 
and  a  morning  bath  followed  by  vigorous  fric- 
tion are  good.  Obstinate  cases  may  call  for 
enema  ta  of  water,  etc. 

Conatittl'tion,  popularly  called  "Old  Ibon- 
SiDEs";  frigate  of  the  U.  S,  navy;  built  in 
BiHton,  1797-08;  first  conunander,  Capt.  Isaac 
Hull ;  had  a  running  fight  for  three  days  and 
nights,  July  17-20,  1812,  with  five  British  ves- 


TuE  CoNSTn 


(From  an  old  ci 


scls,  but  escaped;  captured  the  Ouerrtfre.  ono 
of  these  ships,  August  10,  1812,  and  the  frigate 
Jura,  l>ecember  29th :  captured  the  Pielon.  Feb- 
ruary 14,  1814,  and  the  Gyane  and  tevanl, 
February  15th:  afterwards  a  school-ship;  later 
a  receiving  ship  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H,,  and 
sent  to  the  navy  yard,  Boston.  An  attempt 
to  dismantle  and  sell  her,  1830,  inspired  the 
patriotic  protest  of  Holmea'a  "  Old  Ironaides." 
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CONSTITUTION  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 


Constitution,  in  the  U.  S.,  a  written  state- 
ment of  the  fundamental  rules  of  government, 
either  of  a  state  or  of  the  U.  S.  It  is  often 
called  the  organic  law.  The  word  as  thus  used 
has  a  widely  different  signification  from  that 
which  prevails  in  Great  Britain,  where  it  means 
the  established  general  principles  and  organiza- 
tion of  government,  whether  or  not  established 
by  documentary  prescription.  The  British  con- 
stitution thus  consists  of  documents  emanating 
from  time  to  time  from  the  sovereign  or  from 
Parliament,  and  of  traditions  and  customs. 
These  may  be  collected  in  treatises  and  reduced 
to  a  systematic  form,  but  have  never  received 
the  sanction  indispensable  in  the  U.  8. — that 
of  stated  recognition  by  the  nation  as  distin- 
guished from  Parliament.  In  the  U.  S.  **  the 
people,"  consisting  in  each  state  of  those  who 
hold  the  elective  franchise,  are  by  prescribed 
forms  called  on  at  intervals  either  to  establish 
their  state  constitution  or  to  amend  it.  It  thus 
has  an  authority  superior  to  that  of  the  govern- 
ment organized  under  it.  One  important  result 
is  that  if  any  of  the  departments  exceed  the 
limits  marked  out  in  the  Constitution,  the  act 
is  irregular  and  void.  An  illustration  of  the 
doctrine  is  found  in  an  act  of  the  legislature 
which  transcends  the  Constitution;  the  judicial 
department  will  declare  it  void.  The  courts 
have  no  such  power  in  Great  Britain.  An 
act  of  Parliament  is  commonly  said  to  be  **  om- 
nipotent"; there  is  no  judicial  power  which 
can  exercise  the  function  of  arresting  the  regu- 
lar operation  of  the  act.  The  power  of  the 
courts  in  the  U.  S.  is,  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word,  a  "  veto  " — forbidding  a  direction  which 
has  actually  been  clothed  with  legislative 
forms  from  being  carried  into  effect,  on  accoiuit 
of  its  repugnance  to  provisions  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 

Constitution  of  the  Unit'ed  States,  organic 
law  of  the  union  of  the  states.  The  first  con- 
stitution was  the  Articles  of  Confederation, 
adopted  during  the  War  of  the  Revolution. 
This  proved  inefficient  for  the  accomplishment 
of  the  objects  of  the  union;  Congress  author- 
ized a  convention  to  remedy  the  obvious  de- 
fects; this  convention  was  held  in  Philadel- 
phia, May  14-September  17,  1787,  and  drew 
up  the  subjoined  Constitution,  which  was 
adopted  by  a  sufficient  number  of  the  states 
for  it  to  go  into  operation,  1789. 

CONSTITDTION   OF  THE   UNITED   STATES. 

We.  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form 
a  more  penect  union,  establish  justice,  insure  domestic 
tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common  defense,  promote 
the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to 
ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do  ordain  and  establish  this 
Constitution  for  the  U.  S.  of  America. 

Artic"i.b  I.,  Section  1.  All  legijtlative  powers  herein 
Kninted  shall  be  vested  in  a  Congress  of  the  U.  S..  which 
shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 

Sec.  2.  The  Houseof  Representatives  shall  be  composed 
of  membeiB  chosen  everv  second  year  by  the  people  of  the 
several  states,  and  the  electors  in  each  state  shall  have  the 
qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  the  state  legislature. 

No  person  shall  be  a  representative  who  shall  not  have 
attained  to  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  and  been  seven 
years  a  citisen  of  the  U.  8..  and  who  shall  not.  when 
dected.  be  an  inhabitant  of  that  state  in  which  he  shall 
be  choaen. 

Representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned 
among  the  several  states  which  may  be  included  within 
this  Union  aooordinc  to  their  respective  numbers,  which 


shall  be  determined  by  adding  to  the  whole  number  of 
free  persons,  including  those  bound  to  sendee  for  a  term 
of  years,  and  excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  three  fifths  of 
all  other  persons.  The  actual  enumeration  shall  be  made 
within  three  years  after  the  first  meeting  of  the  Congress 
of  the  U.  S..  and  within  every  subsequent  term  of  ten 
years,  in  such  manner  as  they  shall  by  law  direct.  The 
number  of  representatives  shall  not  exceed  one  for  every 
30,000,  but  each  state  shall  have  at  least  one  representa- 
tive; and  until  such  enumeration  shall  be  made  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire  shall  be  entitled  to  choose  three, 
Massachusetts  eighty  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plant- 
ations one,  Connecticut  five.  New  York  six.  New  Jersey 
four,  Pennsylvania  eight,  Delaware  one,  Maryland  six. 
Virginia  ten.  North  Carolina  five,  South  Carolina  five,  and 
Georgia  three. 

When  vacancies  happen  in  the  representation  from  any 
state,  the  executive  authority  thereof  shall  issue  writs  of 
election  to  fill  such  vacanci^. 

The  House  of  Representatives  shall  choose  th«r  Speaker 
and  other  oflSoeis,  and  shall  have  the  sole  power  of  im- 
peachment. 

See.  3.  The  Senate  of  the  U.  S.  shall  be  composed  of  two 
Senators  from  each  state,  chosen  by  the  lec^dature 
thereof,  for  six  years;  and  each  senator  shall  have  one 
vote. 

Immediately  after  thejr  shall  be  assembled  in  conse- 
quence of  the  first  deotion,  they  shall  be  divided  as 
equally  as  may  be  into  three  dasees.  The  seats  of  the 
Senators  of  the  first  class  shall  be  vacated  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  second  year,  of  the  second  class  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  fourth  year,  and  of  the  third  class  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  sixth  year,  so  that  one  third  may  be 
chosen  every  second  year;  and  if  vacancies  happen  by 
resignation,  or  otherwise,  during  the  recess  of  the  legis- 
lature of  any  state,  the  executive  thereof  may  make 
temporary  apiK>intments  until  the  next  meeting  of  the 
legislature,  which  shall  then  fill  such  vacancies. 

No  person  shall  be  a  Senator  who  shall  not  have  at- 
tained to  the  age  of  thirty  years,  and  been  nine  years  a 
citisen  of  the  U.  S.,  and  who  shall  not,  when  elected,  be 
an  inhabitant  of  that  state  for  which  he  shidl  be  chosen. 

Tlie  Vice  President  of  the  U.  S.  shall  be  President  of 
the  Senate,  but  shall  have  no  vote,  unless  they  be  equally 
divided. 

I'he  Senate  shall  choose  their  other  officers,  and  also  a 
President  pro  tempore^  in  the  absence  of  the  Vice  President, 
or  when  he  shall  exercise  the  office  of  President  of  the  U.  S. 

The  Senate  shall  have  the  sole  power  to  try  all  impeach- 
ments; when  sitting  for  that  purpose,  they  shall  be  on  oath 
or  affirmation.  When  the  President  of  the  U.  S.  is  tried, 
the  Chief  Justice  shall  preside;  and  no  person  shall  be  con- 
victed without  the-concurrence  of  two  thirds  of  the  mem- 
bers present. 

Judgment  In  oases  of  impeachment  shall  not  extend 
further  than  to  removal  from  office,  and  disqualification 
to  hold  and  enioy  any  office  of  honor,  trust,  or  profit  un- 
der the  U.  S.;  but  the  party  convicted  shall  nevertheless 
be  liable  and  subject  to  indictment,  trial,  judgment,  and 
punishment,  accorcUng  to  law. 

Sec.  4.  The  times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding  elec- 
tions for  Senators  and  Representatives  shall  be  prescribed 
in  each  state  by  the  legislature  thereof;  but  the  Congress 
may  at  any  time,  by  law.  make  or  alter  such  regulations, 
except  as  to  the  places  ot  choosing  Senators. 

The  Congress  shall  assemble  at  least  once  in  every  year, 
and  such  meeting  shall  be  on  the  first  Monday  in  Decem- 
ber, unless  they  shall,  by  law,  appoint  a  different  day. 

Sec.  5.  Each  House  shall  be  the  judge  of  the  elections, 
returns,  and  oualifications  of  its  own  members,  and  a 
majority  of  each  shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  do  business: 
but  a  smaller  number  may  adjourn  from  day  to  day,  ana 
may  be  authorised  to  compel  the  attendance  of  absent 
members,  in  such  manner  and  under  such  penalties  as 
each  House  may  provide. 

flach  House  may  determine  the  rules  of  its  proceedings, 
punish  its  members  for  disorderly  behavior,  and,  with  the 
concurrence  of  two  thirds,  expel  a  member. 

Each  House  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceedings,  and 
from  tinie  to  time  publish  the  same,  excepting  such  parts 
as  may  in  their  judgment  require  secrecy,  and  the  yeas 
and  nays  of  the  members  of  either  House  on  any  question 
shall,  at  the  desire  of  one  fifth  of  those  present,  be  entered 
on  the  journal. 

Neither  House,  during  the  session  of  Congress,  shall, 
without  the  consent  of  the  other,  adjourn  for  more  than 
three  days,  nor  to  any  other  place  than  that  in  which  the 
two  Houses  shall  be  sitting. 

Sec.  6.  The  Senators  and  Representatives  shall  receive 
a  compensation  for  their  services,  to  be  ascertained  by 
law,  and  paid  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  U.  S.  They  shall 
in  all  cases,  e^toept  treason,  felony^  and  breach  of  the 
peace,  be  privileged  from  arrest  during  their  attendance 
at  the  session  of  their  respective  Houses,  and  in  going  to 
and  returning  from  the  same;  and  for  any  speech  or  de- 
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bate  in  either  House  tliey  ahall  not  be  questioned  in  any 
other  place. 

No  Senator  or  Representative  shall,  during  the  time  for 
which  he  was  elected,  be  appointed  to  any  civil  office  un- 
der the  authority  of  the  U.  S.,  which  shall  have  been 
created  or  the  emoluments  whereof  shall  have  been  in- 
creased during  such  time;  and  no  person  holding  any 
office  under  the  U.  8.  shall  be  a  member  of  either  House 
during  his  continuance  in  office. 

Sec.  7.  All  bUls  for  raising  revenue  shall  originate  in 
the  House  of  Representatives;  but  the  Senate  may  propose 
or  concur  with  amendments,  as  on  other  bills. 

Every  bill  which  shall  have  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate  shall,  before  it  becomes  a  law, 
be  presented  to  the  President  of  the  U.  S.;  if  he  approve, 
he  shall  sign  it;  but  if  not,  he  shall  return  it,  with  his  ob- 
jections, to  that  House  in  which  it  shall  have  ori^nated, 
who  shall  enter  the  objections  at  large  on  their  journal, 
and  proceed  to  reconsider  it.  If  after  such  reconsidera- 
tion two  thirds  of  that  House  shall  a^ree  to  pass  the  bill, 
it  shall  be  sent,  together  with  the  objections,  to  the  other 
House,  by  which  it  shall  likewise  be  reconsidered;  and  if 
approved  by  two  thirds  of  that  House,  it  shall  become  a 
law.  But  in  all  such  cases,  the  votes  of  both  houses  shall 
be  determined  by  yeas  and  navs,  and  the  names  of  the 
persons  voting  for  and  against  the  bill  shall  be  entered  on 
the  journal  of  each  House  respectively.  If  any  bill  shall 
not  be  returned  by  the  President  within  10  dajrs  (Sunday 
excepted)  after  it  shall  have  been  presented  to  him.  the 
same  shall  be  a  law  in  like  manner  as  if  he  had  signed  it, 
unless  the  Congress  by  their  adjournment  prevent  its  re- 
turn, in  which  case  it  shall  not  be  a  law. 

Evenr  order,  resolution,  or  vote  to  which  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  mav 
be  necessary  (except  on  a  question  of  adjournment)  shall 
be  presented  to  the  President  of  the  U.  S.;  and  before  the 
same  shall  take  effect,  shall  be  approved  by  him,  or,  being 
disapproved  by  him,  shall  be  repassed  by  two  thirds  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  acoordin^^  to  the 
rules  and  limitations  prescribed  in  the  case  of  a  bill. 

Sec.  8.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and  collect 
taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  to  pay  the  debts  and 
provide  for  the  common  defense  and  general  welfare  of  the 
U.S.;  but  all  duties,  imposts,  and  excises  shall  be  uniform 
throiighout  the  U.  S.; 

To  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  IT.  S.; 

To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among 
the  several  states,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes; 

To  establish  a  uniform  rule  of  naturalisation  and  uni- 
form laws  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies  throughout  the 
U.S.; 

To  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof,  and  of  for- 
eign coin,  and  fix  the  standard  of  weights  and  measures; 

To  provide  for  the  punishment  ox  counterfeiting  the 
securities  and  current  coin  of  the  U.  S.; 

To  establish  post  offices  and  post  roads; 

To  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  useful  arts,  by 
securing  for  limited  times,  to  authors  and  inventors,  the 
exclusive  right  to  their  respective  writings  and  dis- 
coveries; 

To  constitute  tribunals  inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court; 

To  define  and  punish  piracies  and  felonies  committed  on 
the  high  seas,  and  offenses  against  the  law  of  nations; 

To  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal, 
and  make  rules  concerning  captures  on  land  and  water; 

To  raise  and  support  armies,  but  no  appropriation  of 
money  to  that  use  shall  be  for  a  longer  term  than  two 
years; 

To  provide  and  maintain  a  navy; 

To  make  rules  for  the  government  and  regulation  of  the 
land  and  naval  forces; 

To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the 
laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  insurrections,  and  repel  in- 
vasions; 

To  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  disciplining  the 
militia,  and  for  governing  such  part  of  them  as  may  be 
employed  in  the  service  of  the  U.  S..  reserving  to  the 
St  ites  respectively  the  appointment  of  the  officers,  and 
the  authority  of  training  the  militia  according  to  the  dis- 
cipline prescribed  by  CJongrcss; 

To  exerci.'je  exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases  whatsoever 
over  such  district  (not  exceeding  10  m.  square)  as  may. 
by  cession  of  particular  states  and  the  acceptance  ol 
Congress,  become  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the  U.  S.. 
and  to  exercise  like  authority  over  all  places  purchased 
by  the  consent  of  the  legislature  of  the  state  in  which 
the  same  shall  be,  for  the  erection  of  forts,  magazines, 
arsenals,  dockyards,  and  other  needful  buildings;  and 

To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper 
for  carrjdng  into  execution  the  foregoing  powers,  anvl  all 
other  powers  vested  by  this  Ckinstitution.  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  U.  S.,  or  in  any  department  or  officer  thereof. 

Sec.  9.  The  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons 
as  any  of  the  states  now  existing  shall  think  proper  to 
admit  shall  not  be  prohibited  by  theO>ngres8  pnor  to  the 


year  1808;  but  a  tax  or  duty  may  be  imposed  on  such  im- 
portation, not  exceeding  $10  for  each  person. 

The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeaa  corpua  shall  not  be 
suspended,  unless  when  in  cases  of  rebelUon  or  invasion 
the  public  safety^  may  require  it. 

No  bill  of  attainder  or  ex  pot  facto  law  shall  be  passed. 

No  capitation  or  other  direct  tax  shall  be  laid,  unless  in 
proportion  to  the  census  or  enumeration  hereinbefore  di- 
rected to  be  taken. 

No  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles  exported  from 
anv  state. 

No  preference  shall  be  given  bv  any  regulation  of  com- 
merce or  revenue  to  the  ports  of  one  state  over  those  of 
another;  nor  shall  vessels  bound  to  or  from  one  state  be 
obliged  to  enter,  dear,  or  pay  duties  in  another. 

No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury  but  in 
consequence  of  appropriations  made  bjr  law;  and  a  regu- 
lar statement  and  account  of  the  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures of  all  public  money  shall  be  pubUshed  from  time  to 
time. 

No  title  of  nobility  shall  be  granted  by  the  U.  S.;  and 
no  person  holding  any  office  of  profit  or  trust  under  them 
shall ,  without  the  consent  of  the  Ck>ngress,  accept  of  any 
present,  emolument,  office,  or  title,  of  any  kind  whatever, 
from  any  king,  prince,  or  foreign  state. 

See.  10.  No  state  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance, 
or  confederation;  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal: 
coin  money;  emit  bills  of  credit;  make  anything  but  gold 
and  silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts;  pass  any 
bill^  of  attainder,  ex  poBt  facto  law,  or  law  impairing  the 
obligation  of  contracts,  or  grant  any  title  of  nobility. 

No  state  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  Congress,  lay 
any  impost  or  duties  on  imports  or  exports,  except  what 
may  be  absolutely  necessary  for  executing  its  inspection 
laws;  and  the  net  produce  of  all  duties  and  imposts,  laid 
by  any  state  on  imports  or  exports,  shall  be  for  the  use 
of  the  treasury  of  tne  U.  S.;  and  all  such  laws  shall  be 
subject  to  the  revision  and  control  of  the  0)ngress. 

No  state  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  lay  any 
duty  of  tonnage,  keep  troops  or  ships  of  war  in  time  of 
peace,  enter  into  ansr  agreement  or  compact  with  another 
state  or  with  a  forei|^  power,  or  engage  in  war,  unless 
actually  invaded,  or  m  such  imminent  danger  as  will  not 
admit  of  delav. 

Article  II.,  Sec.  1.  The  executive  power  shall  be 
vested  in  a  President  of  the  U.  S.  of  America.  He  shall 
hold  his  office  during  the  term  of  four  years,  and,  together 
with  the  Vice  President,  chosen  for  the  same  term,  be 
elected  as  follows: 

Each  state  shall  appoint,  in  such  manner  as  the  legis- 
lature thereof  may  direct,  a  number  of  electors,  equalto 
the  whole  number  of  Senators  and  Representatives  to 
which  the  state  may  be  entitled  in  the  (!k>ngres8;  but  no 
Senator  or  Representative,  or  person  holding  an  office  of 
trust  or  profit  under  the  U.  S.,  shall  be  appointed  an 
elector.! 

The  Congress  may  determine  the  time  of  chooedng  the 
electors,  and  the  day  on  which  they  shall  give  their  votes; 
which  day  shall  be  the  same  throughout  the  U.  S. 

No  person,  except  a  natural-bom  citizen,  or  a  citizen 
of  the  U.  S.  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution, 
shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  President;  neither  shall 
any  person  oe  eligible  to  that  office  who  shall  not  have 
attained  to  the  age  of  35  years,  and  been  14  years  resident 
within  the  U.  S. 

^  In  case  of  the  removal  of  the  President  from  office,  or  of 
his  death,  resignation,  or  inability  to  discharge  the  powers 
and  duties  of  the  said  office,  the  same  shall  devolve  on  the 
Vice  President,  and  the  Ck>ngress  may  by  law  provide  for 
the  case  of  removal,  death,  resignation,  or  inability,  both 
of  the  President  and  Vice  President,  declaring  what  officer 
shall  then  act  as  President,  and  such  officer  shall  act 
accordingly,  until  the  disability  be  removed,  or  a  President 
shall  be  elected. 

The  President  shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  for  his 
services  a  compensation,  which  shall  neither  be  increased 
nor  diminished  during  the  period  for  which  he  shall  have 
been  elected,  and  he  shall  not  receive  within  that  period 
any  other  emolument  from  the  U.  S..  or  any  of  them. 

Before  he  enter  on  the  execution  of  his  office,  he  shall 
take  the  following  oath  or  affirmation:  "I  do  solemnly 
swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  faithfully  execute  the  office 
of  President  of  the  U.  S.,  and  will,  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  of 
the  U.  a" 

Sec.  2.  The  President  shall  be  commander  in  chief  of 
the  army  and  navy  of  the  U.  S.,  and  of  the  militia  of  the 
several  states,  when  called  into  tJhe  actual  service  of  the 
y.  S.;  he  TtMY  require  the  opinion,  in  writing,  of  the  prin- 
cipal officer  m  each  of  the  executive  departments  upon 
an^  subject  relating  to  the  duties  of  their  respective 
offices,  and  he  shall  have  power  to  grant  reprieves  and 

1  This  mode  of  election  of  President  and  Vice  President . 
has  been  modified  by  the  12th  Amendment. 
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pardons  for  affenses  against  the  U.  S.,  except  in  cases  of 
impeaehment. 

He  shall  have  power,  bv  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
nent  of  the  Senate,  to  majce  treaties,  provided  two  thirds 
of  the  Senators  present  concur;  and  he  shall  nominate  and. 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall 
appoint  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers  and  consuls, 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  all  other  officers  of  the 
U.  S.,  whose  appointments  are  not  herein  otherwise  pro- 
vided for.  and  which  shall  be  established  by  law;  but  the 
Congrsss  may  by  law  vest  the  appointment  of  such  inferior 
officers  as  they  think  proper  in  the  President  alone,  in  the 
courts  of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of  departments. 

The  President  shall  have  power  to  fill  up  all  vacancies 
that  may  happen  during  the  recess  of  tne  Senate,  by 
granting  commissions  wmch  shall  expire  at  Uie  end  of 
their  next  session. 

Sec.  3.  He  shall  from  time  to  time  give  to  the  Congress 
information  of  the  state  of  the  Union,  and  recommend  to 
their  consideration  such  measures  as  he  shall  judge  neces- 
sary and  expedient;  he  may  on  extraordinary  occasions 
convene  both  Houses,  or  either  of  them,  and  in  case  of  dis- 
agreement between  them,  with  respect  to  the  time  of  the 
aajoumment,  he  may  adjourn  them  to  such  time  as  he 
shall  think  proper;  he  shall  receive  ambassadors  and  other 
public  ministers;  he  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faith- 
fully executed,  and  shall  commission  all  the  officers  of 
the  U.  S. 

Sec.  4.  The  President,  Vice  President,  and  all  civil  offi- 
cers of  the  U.  R.  shall  be  removed  from  office  on  impeach- 
ment for,  and  conviction  of,  treason,  bribery,  or  other 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanors. 

Article  III.j  Sec.  1.  The  judicial  power  of  the  U.  S. 
shall  be  vested  in  one  Supreme  Court,  and  in  such  inferior 
eourts  as  the  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  ordain  and 
establish.  The  judges,  both  of  the  Supreme  and  inferior 
courts,  shall  hold  their  offices  during  i^pod  behavior,  and 
shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  for  tneir  services  a  com- 
pensation, which  shall  not  be  diminished  during  their 
continuance  in  office. 

Sec.  2.  The  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases,  in 
law  and  equity,  arising  under  this  Constitution,  the  laws 
of  the  U.  S.,  and  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made, 
under  their  authority;  to  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors, 
other  public  ministers,  and  consuls;  to  aU  cases  of  ad- 
miralty and  maritime  jurisdiction;  to  controversies  to 
which  the  U.  S.  shall  be  a  party;  to  controversies  between 
two  or  mora  states;  between  a  state  and  citizens  of  another 
state;  between  citisens  of  different  states;  between  dti- 
aons  of  the  same  state  claiming  lands  under  grants  of 
different  states;  and  between  a  state,  or  the  citisens 
thereof,  and  foreign  states,  citisens,  or  subjects. 

In  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  minis- 
ters, and  consuls,  and  those  in  which  a  state  shall  be 
Fiartv.  the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  original  jurisdiction, 
n  all  the  other  cases  before  mentioned  the  Supreme  Court 
shall  have  appellate  jurisdiction,  both  as  to  law  and  fact, 
with  such  exceptions  and  under  such  regulations  as  the 
CoMress  shall  make. 

Tne  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment, 
shall  be  by  jurv;  and  such  trial  shall  be  held  in  the  state 
where  the  said  crimes  shall  have  been  committed;  but 
when  not  committed  within  any  state,  the  trial  shtul  be 
at  such  place  or  places  as  the  Congress  may  by  law  have 
directed. 

Sec.  3.  Treason  against  the  XJ.  S.  shall  consist  only^  in 
levying  war  against  them,  or  in  adhering  to  their  enemies, 
giving  them  aid  and  comfort. 

No  person  shall  be  convicted  of  treason  unless  on  the 
testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act,  or  on 
confession  in  open  court. 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  declare  the  punish- 
ment of  treason;  but  no  attainder  of  treason  shall  work 
corruption  of  blood  or  forfeiture  except  during  the  life  of 
the  person  attainted. 

^  Articlk  IV.,  Sec.  1.  Full  faith  and  credit  shall  be 
^ven  in  each  state  to  the  public  acts,  records,  and  judi- 
cial proceedings  of  every  other  state.  And  the  Congress 
may  by  general  laws  prescribe  the  manner  in  which  such 
acts,  records,  and  proceedings  shall  be  proved,  and  the 
effect  thereof. 

Sec.  2.  The  citisens  of  each  state  shall  be  entitled  to  all 
privileges  and  immunities  of  citisens  in  the  several  states. 

A  person  charged  in  any  state  with  treason,  felony,  or 
other  crime,  who  shall  flee  from  justice,  and  be  found  in 
another  state,  shall,  on  demand  of  the  executive  author- 
ity of  the  state  from  which  he  fled,  be  delivered  up,  to  be 
removed  to  the  state  haying  jurisdiction  of  the  crime. 

No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  state,  under 
the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall,  in  conse- 

Jiuence  of  any  law  or  regulation  therein,  he  discharged 
xom  such  service  or  labor,  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on 
elaim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be 
due. 

3.  New  states  may  be  admitted  by  the  Congress 


into  this  Union;  but  no  new  state  shall  be  formed  or 
erected  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  other  state;  nor  any 
state  be  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  or  more  states,  or 
parts  of  states,  without  the  consent  of  the  legislatures  of 
the  states  concerned  as  well  as  of  the  Congress. 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  and  make 
all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  territory 
or  other  property  belonging  to  the  U.  S.;  and  nothing  in 
this  Constitution  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prejudice  any 
claims  of  the  U.  S.,  or  of  any  particular  state. 

Sec.  4.  The  U.  S.  shall  guarantee  to  every  state  in  this 
Union  a  republican  form  of  government;  and  shall  protect 
each  of  them  against  invasion,  and,  on  application  of  the 
legislature,  or  of  the  Executive  (when  the  legislature  can- 
not be  convened),  against  domestic  violence. 

Article  V.  The  Congress,  whenever  two  thirds  of  both 
Houses  shall  deem  it  necessary,  shall  propose  amendments 
to  this  Constitution,  or,  on  the  application  of  the  legisla- 
tures of  two  thirds  of  the  several  states,  shall  call  a  con- 
vention for  proposini^  amendments,  which,  in  either  case, 
shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  puipoees  as  part  of  this 
Constitution,  when  ratified  by  tne  legislatures  of  three 
fourths  of  the  several  states,  or  by  conventions  in  three 
fourths  thereof,  as  the  one  or  the  other  mode  of  ratifica- 
tion may  be  proposed  by  the  Congress;  provided  that  no 
amendment  which  may  be  made  prior  to  the  year  1808 
shall  in  any  manner  affect  the  first  and  fourth  clauses  in 
the  ninth  section  of  the  first  article;  and  that  no  state, 
without  its  consent,  shall  be  deprived  of  its  equal  suffrage 
in  the  Senate. 

Article  VI.  All  debts  contracted  and  enga^ments 
entered  into  before  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution  shall 
be  as  valid  against  the  U.  S.  under  this  Constitution  as 
under  the  confederation. 

This  Constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  U.  S.  which  shall 
be  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  all  treaties  made,  or 
which  shall  be  made,  under  the  authority  of  the  U.  S., 
shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land;  and  the  judges  in 
every  state  shall  be  bound  thereby,  anything  in  the  Con- 
stitution or  laws  of  any  state  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. 

The  Senators  and  Representatives  before  mentioned, 
and  the  members  of  the  several  state  legislatures,  and  all 
executive  and  judicial  officers,  both  of  the  U.  S.  and  of  the 
several  states,  shall  be  bound  by  oath  or  aflirmation  to 
support  this  Constitution;  but  no  religious  test  shall  ever 
be  required  as  a  qualification  to  any  office  or  public  trust 
under  the  U.  S. 

Article  VII.  The  ratification  of  the  conventions  of 
nine  states  shall  be  sufficient  for  the  establishment  of  this 
Constitution  between  the  states  so  ratifying  the  same. 

Amendme2«ts.i 

Article  I.  Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise 
thereof;  or  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press; 
or  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to 
petition  the  Government  for  redress  of  grievances. 

Article  II.  A  well-regulated  militia  being  necessary  to 
the  security  of  a  free  state,  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep 
and  bear  arms  i^all  not  be  infringed. 

Article  III.  No  soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peace,  be 
quartered  in  any  house  without  the  consent  of  the  owner, 
nor  in  time  of  war  but  in  a  manner  to  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Article  IV.  The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in 
their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects,  against  unrea- 
sonable searehes  and  seisures,  shall  not  be  violated;  and 
no  warrants  shall  issue  but  upon  probable  cause,  .sup- 
ported by  oath  or  affirmation,  and  particularly  describing 
the  place  to  be  searched  and  the  persons  or  things  to  be 
seised. 

Article  V.  No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a 
capital  or  otherwise  infamous  crime,  unless  on  a  present- 
ment or  indictment  of  a  grand  jury,  except  in  cases  arinng 
in  the  land  or  naval  forces,  or  m  the  militia,  when  in 
actual  service,  in  time  of  war  and  public  danger;  nor  shall 
any  person  be  subject  for  the  same  offense  to  be  twice 
put  in  jeopardy  of  life  or  litnb,  nor  shall  be.  compelled  in 
any  criminal  case  to  be  a  witness  against  himself;  nor  to 
be  deprived  of  life,  libertyj  or  property,  without  due 
process  of  law;  nor  shall  private  proi>erty  be  taken  for 
public  use  without  just  compensation. 

Article  VI.  In  all  criminal  prosecutions  the  accused 
shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial,  by_  an 
impartial  jury  of  the  state  and  district  wherein  the  crime 
shall  have  been  committed,  which  district  shall  have  been 
previously  ascertained  by  law,  and  to  be  informed  of  the 
nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation;  to  be  confronted  with 
the  witnesses  against  him;  to  have  compulsory  process 

» Articles  I  to  X.  inclusive,  were  proposed  by  the 
First  Congress  in  1789-90.  Article  XI  in  1793,.  Article 
XII  in  1^3,  Article  XIII  in  1865.  Article  XXV  in  1868, 
and  Article  XV  in  1870. 
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for  obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favor,  and  to  have  the  as- 
sifltance  of  oounsel  for  his  defense. 

Article  VII.  In  suits  at  oommon  law,  where  the  value 
in  controversy  shall  exceed  $20,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury 
shall  be  preserved,  and  no  fact  tried  Dv  a  jurv  shall  be 
otherwise  re&camined  in  any  court  of  the  U.  S.  than 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  common  law. 

Article  VIII.  Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor 
excessive  fines  imposed,  nor  cruel  and  unusual  punish- 
ment inflicted. 

Article  IX.  The  enumeration  in  the  Constitution  of 
certain  rights  shall  not  be  construed  to  deny  or  disparage 
others  retained  by  the  people. 

Article  X.  The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  U.  S.  by 
the  Ckinstitution.  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  states,  are 
reserved  to  the  states  resi>ectively.  or  to  the  people. 

Article  XI.  The  judicial  power  of  the  U.  S.  shall  not 
be  construed  to  extend  to  any  suit  in  law  or  equit^f  com- 
menced or  prosecuted  against  one  of  the  U.  S.  by  citizens 
of  another  state,  or  by  citisens  or  subjects  of  any  foreign 
state. 

Article  XII.  The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respec- 
tive states  and  vote  by  ballot  for  President^  and  Vice 
President,  one  of  whom  at  least  shall  not  be  an  inhabitant 
of  the  same  state  with  themselves.  Thev  shall  name  in 
their  ballots  the  person  voted  for  as  President,  and  in  dis- 
tinct ballots  the  person  voted  for  as  Vice  President:  and 
they  shall  make  distinct  lists  of  all  persons  voted  for  as 
President,  and  of  all  persons  voted  for  as  Vice  President, 
and  of  the  number  of  votes  for  each,  which  lists  they  shall 
sign  and  certify,  and  transmit,  sealed,  to  the  seat  of  the 
government  of  the  U.  S.,  directed  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate.  The  President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  open  all  the 
certificates,  and  the  votes  shall  then  be  counted ;  the  i>er8on 
having  the  |(reatest  number  of  votes  for  President  shall 
be  the  President,  if  such  number  be  a  majority  of  the 
whole  number  of  electors  appointed;  and  if  no  person 
have  such  majority,  then  from  the  persons  having  the 
highest  numbers,  not  exceeding  three,  on  the  list  of  those 
voted  for  as  President,  the  House  of  Representatives  shall 
choose  immediately,  by  ballot,  the  President.  But  in 
choosing  the  President  the  votes  shall  be  taken  by  states, 
the  representation  from  each  state  having  one  vote;  a 
quorum  for  this  purpose  shall  consbt  of  a  member  or 
members  from  two  thirds  of  the  states,  and  a  majority 
of  all  the  states  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  And  if 
the  House  of  Representatives  shall  not  choose  a  president, 
whenever  the  right  of  choice  shall  devolve  upon  them, 
before  the  fourth  day  of  March  next  following,  then  the 
Vice  President  shall  act  as  President,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
death  or  other  constitutional  disability  of  the  President. 
The  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  as  Vice 
President  shall  be  the  Vice  President,  if  such  number  be  a 
majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors  appointed;  and 
if  no  person  have  a  majority,  then  from  the  two  highest 
numbers  on  the  list  the  Senate  shall  choose  the  Vice 
President;  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  shall  consist  of  two 
thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  Senators,  and  a  majority  of 
the  whole  number  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  But  no 
person  constitutionally  ineligible  to  the  office  of  President 
shall  be  elifdble  to  that  of  V  ice  President  of  the  U.  S. 

Article  XlII,  Section  1.  Neither  slavery  nor  involun- 
tary servitude,  except  as  a  punishment  for  crime  whereof 
the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  exist  within 
the  U.  8.,  or  any  place  subject  to  their  jurisdiction. 

Sec.  2.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article 
by  appropriate  legislation. 

Article  XIV,  Section  1 .  All  persons  bom  or  natural- 
ized in  the  U.  S.,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  are 
citiaens  of  the  U.  S.,  and  of  the  state  wherein  they  reside. 
Ko  state  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall 
abridge  the  privileges  or  iiximuniUes  of  citisens  of  the  U. 
8.;  nor  shall  any  state  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty, 
or  property  without  due  process  of  law,  nor  deny  to  any 

{)erson  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the 
aws. 

Sec.  2.  Representatives  shall  be  apportioned  among 
the  several  states  according  to  their  respective  numbers, 
counting  the  whole  number  of  persons  in  each  state,  ex- 
cluding Indians  not  taxed.  But  when  the  right  to  vote 
at  any  election  for  the  choice  of  electors  for  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the^  U.  S..  representatives  in  Congress, 
the  executive  and  judicial  officers  of  a  state,  or  the  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature  thereof,  is  denied  to  any  of  the  male 
inhabitants  of  such  state  being  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
and  citisens  o&  the  U.  S.,  or  in  any  way  abridged,  except  Tor 
participation  in  rebellion  or  other  crime,  the  basis  of  repre- 
sentation therein  shall  be  reduced  in  the  proportion  which 
the  number  of  such  male  citisens  shall  bear  to  the  whole 
number  of  male  citisens  twenty-one  years  of  age  in  such 
stat«. 

,  Sec.  3.  No  person  shall  be  a  Senator  or  Representative 
m  Congress,  or  elector  of  President  and  Vice  President,  or 
hold  any  office,  civil  or  military,  under  the  U.  S.,  or  under 


any  state,  who,  having  previously  taken  an  oath  as  a 
member  of  Congress,  or  as  an  officer  of  the  U.  S.,  or  as  a 
member  of  any  state  legislature,  or  as  an  executive  or 
judicial  officer  of  any  state,  to  support  the  Constitution  of 
the^U.  S.,  shall  have  engaged  in  insurrection  or  rebellion 
against  the  same,  or  given  aid  or  comfort  to  the  enemies 
thereof.  But  Congress  may,  by  a  vote  of  two  thirds  of 
each  House,  remove  such  duAbility. 

Sec.  4.  The  validity  of  the  public  debt  of  the  U.  S. 
authorized  by  law,  incliyling  deots  incurred  for  payment 
of  pensions  and  bounties  for  services  in  suppressing  in- 
surrection or  rebellion,  shall  not  be  questioned.  But 
neither  the  U.  S.  nor  any  state  shall  amume  or  pay  any 
debt  or  obligation  incurred  in  aid  of  insurrection  or  re- 
bellion against  the  U.  S.,  or  any  claim  for  the  loss  or 
emancipation  of  any  slave:  but  allsuch  debts,  obligations, 
and  claims  shall  be  held  illegal  and  void. 

Sec.  6.  The  congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce,  by  ap- 
propriate leoslation,  theprovisions  of  this  article. 

Article  XV,  Sec.  1.  The  right  of  the  citizens  of  the 
U.  S.  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  U.  S., 
or  by  ^any  state,^  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude. 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this 
article  by  appropriate  legislation. 

See  Constttution. 

Constitu'tional  Un'ion  Par'ty,  or  Bell-Ev'- 
erett  Party,  in  U.  S.  history,  political  associa- 
tion formed  by  the  old-line  Whig  and  South- 
ern Know-nothing  parties  who  wished  to  avoid 
a  conflict  between  N.  and  S.  Delegates  from 
twenty  states  met  in  Baltimore,  May,  1860, 
and  nominated  John  Bell,  of  Tennessee,  for 
President,  and  Edward  Everett,  of  Massachu- 
setts, for  Vice  President.  It  had  no  platform, 
nor  was  any  statement  made  as  to  slavery,  but 
it  passed  a  resolution  *'  that  it  is  both  the 
part  of  patriotism  and  duty  to  recognize  no  po- 
litical principles,  but  the  Constitution  of  the 
country,  the  union  of.  the  states,  and  the  en- 
forcement of  the  laws."  It  carried  the  border 
states  of  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee; 
cast  a  popular  vote  of  589,581,  and  had  thirty- 
nine  electoral  votes,  but  disappeared  after  the 
campaign  of  1860. 

Constitu'tionists.    See  Acceptaii^ts. 

Con'sul,  an  official  title:  (1)  In  ancient 
Rome  the  title  of  two  supreme  civil  and  mili- 
tary officers  of  the  republic,  elected  annually, 
at  first  from  the  patricians  only,  but  after- 
wards from  the  plebeians  as  well.  The  office 
was  established  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
kings,  abt.  510  B.C.  The  consuls  commanded 
the  army,  proposed  laws,  convoked  and  pre- 
sided over  the  Senate,  and  were  judges  in  suits 
at  law.  Abt.  365  B.C.  their  judicial  functions 
passed  to  the  praetors.  The  office  became  merely 
honorary  in  the  Byzantine  portion  of  the  em- 
pire, and  was  suppressed,  886  a.d. 

Soon  after  the  entrance  into  office,  the  con- 
suls cast  lots  for  the  provinces  to  fall  to  the 
share  of  each,  the  su[jerintendence  of  which 
was  conferred  on  them  by  the  Senate.  Later 
the  custom  was  introduced  of  having  several 
sets  of  consuls  in  one  year ;  the  year  was  named 
from  those  admitted  on  the  first  day,  who  were 
distinguished  as  ordinarii  ( regular )  from  those 
admitted  later,  these  being  termed  suffecii 
(substituted).  Persons  also  were  sometimes 
dignified  with  the  title  without  enjoying  the 
office,  and  were  distinguished  as  honorary  con- 
suls. Under  Justinian  the  year  ceased  to  be 
called  by  the  name  of  the  consul.  See  P&<E- 
TOB ;   Proconsul. 

(II)  In  French  history  consuls  were  the  per- 
sons  to   whom,   after   the   dissolution   of   the 
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Directory  in  1799,  was  intrusted  the  provis- 
ional government  of  the  country.  According 
to  the  constitution  thus  framed,  Bonaparte, 
Cambac^r^s,  and  Lebrun,  called  first,  second, 
and  third  consul,  were  elected  at  the  same 
time  by  the  Senate,  each  for  ten  years,  and 
invested  with  different  degrees  of  authority. 
This  government  was  gradually  assimilated  to 
a  monarchy,  and  an  easy  transition  was  made 
from  the  consular  to  the  imperial  form;  the 
title  of  emperor  was  substituted  for  that  of 
consul,  and  the  exercise  of  the  sovereign  au- 
thority was  delegated  exclusively  to  Napoleon 
Bonaparte. 

(Ill)  In  modern  times  consuls  are  agents 
clothed  with  no  diplomatic  or  poetical  power, 
residing  in  a  certain  district  of  a  foreign  coun- 
try to  protect  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
country  which  commissions  them,  and  of  its 
citizens  or  subjects.  Their  duties  are  deter- 
mined by  their  own  government,  and  they  re- 
ceive a  permission  to  perform  their  duties 
from  the  foreign  authorities.  This  is  called  an 
ettequatur,  and  may  be  withdrawn  for  reasons 
judged  sufficient.  Consuls  have  no  exterritori- 
ality unless  by  special  treaty,  but  are  subject 
to  the  laws  of  the  country  where  they  reside. 
The  U.  S.  ranks  its  consular  servants  as  (1) 
consuls  general  who  supervise  all  the  consuls 
in  a  certain  country  or  district;  (2)  consuls; 
and  (3)  commercial  agents,  who,  though  act- 
ing as  consuls,  are  not  official ly  recognized  as 
such.    See  Ambassados;  Embassy;  Minister. 

Consump'tion,  popular  name  for  tuberculosis 
of  the  lungs,  or  phthisia  pulmonalis.  This  dis- 
ease, which  carries  off  one  in  every  seven  hu- 
man beings,  was  little  understood  lutil  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  manifestations  of  the 
disease  had  been  well  studied,  but  of  the  nature 
of  changes  in  the  lungs  only  the  most  errone- 
ous ideas  had  been  formed  until  1794,  when 
Baillie  called  attention  to  the  little  nodules  in 
the  lungs  now  called  tubercles.  Boyle  (1810) 
still  further  described  these  nodules.  The  re- 
sults achieved  were,  however,  far  short  of  an 
adequate  meed  of  the  labor,  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Laennec,  who  was  in  these  studies 
led  to  found  the  science  of  physical  diagnosis, 
few  of  the  observers  added  much  to  lasting 
knowledge  until  the  introduction  of  Virchow's 
cellular  pathology.  This  investigator  finally 
described  the  minute  structure  of  the  small 
nodule  or  tubercle  which  forms  the  essential 
element  in  the  morbid  anatomy  of  the  disease, 
and  thereby  laid  the  foimdation  on  which  rest 
all  of  our  present  conceptions.  The  most  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  science  of  bacteria 
that  has  thus  far  been  made  was  the  demon- 
stration by  Robert  Koch  of  the  tubercle  bacil- 
lus.   See  Tuberculosis. 

Consumption,  one  of  the  main  divisions  of 
political  economy,  the  others  being  production, 
exchange,  and  distribution.  It  is  the  "  with- 
drawal of  goods  from  the  market,''  either  to 
satisfy  present  wants  or  to  be  turned  into  other 
goods.  One  of  the  fundamental  questions  of 
political  economy  is  based  upon  the  motives 
which  create  a  demand  for  certain  goods,  and 
thus  lead  to  production.  This  broad  inquiry 
covers  all  the  conditions  of  human  life,  touch- 


ing on  the  one  hand  the  call  for  articles  of 
luycury  and  taste,  and  on  the  other  analyzing 
the  conditions  which  produce  poverty  and  the 
elements  which  enter  into  the'  cost  of  the  actual 
necessaries  of  life.  Productive  consumption  is 
the  consuming  of  goods  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ducing other  goods.  Unproductive  consump- 
tion, from  the  viewpoint  of  political  economy, 
is  the  permanent  withdrawal  of  goods  from  the 
market,  as  that  of  food  which  is  eaten;  though 
here  the  line  between  the  waste  of  luxury  and 
the  necessary  support  of  workers  is  hard  to 
draw.  Economists  have,  however,  compiled 
figures  showing  the  minimum  of  food  required 
to  produce  the  necessary  force  expended  by  an 
active  laborer,  ipdoor  worker,  etc.  Men  doing 
average  moderate  work  require  daily  food  which 
will  develop  about  3,500  calories,  a  calorie  being 
the  unit  of  heat  which  raises  a  gram  of  water 
1**  C.  The  following  figures  give  the  percentage 
distribution  in  different  channels  of  consump- 
tion in  2,567  families  investigated  in  the  U.  S.: 


Food 42.64 

Clothing 14.04 

Rent 12.95 

Fuel 4.19 

Furniture 3.42 

Insurance 2.73 

Sickness  and  death .     2 .  67 

liquor 1.62 

Amusements      and 

vacation 1.60 


Mortgages  on  home. .     1 .  58 

Tobacco 1.42 

Labor  and  other  or- 
ganisations      1.17 

Books  and  papers. . .      1 .  09 

Lighting 1 .  06 

Religious  purposes . .        .99 

Taxes 75 

Charity 31 

Other  purposes 5.87 

100% 


ContA'gion,  primarily  the  propagation  of  dis- 
ease by  contact,  direct  or  indirect.  It  is 
scarcely  distinguished  in  usage  from  infection 
which  designates  the  communication  of  disease 
through  the  air.  See  Epidemic;  Gebm  Tue- 
OBY  OF  Disease;  Infectious  Diseases. 

Contarini  (kdn-t&-rS'n@),  name  of  a  noble 
family  of  Venice  that  produced  numerous 
doges,  senators,  generals,  artists,  and  authors; 
among  them:  Andbea,  d.  1382;  elected  doge, 
1367;  gained  an  important  victory  over  the 
Genoese,  1380,  and  saved  Venice.  Domenioo, 
d.  1674;  elected  doge,  1659;  waged  war  against 
the  Turks,  who  took  Candia,  1667,  after  a 
famous  siege.  Gaspabo,  1483-1542,  cardinal 
and  •  writer ;  ambassador  to  the  court  of 
Charles  V,  and  papal  legate  at  the  Diet  of 
Ratisbon,  1541. 

Contempt',  in  law,  a  disregard  of  the  author- 
ity of  a  tribunal  or  a  legislative  body,  for 
which  the  offender  is  liable  to  punishment  by 
summary  order,  without  the  ordinary  forms 
of  criminal  proceedings.  The  penalty  for  con- 
tempt is  usually  fine  or  imprisonment. 

Conti  (k5ii-te'),  name  of  the  younger  branch 
of  the  princely  French  family  of  Cond6; 
derived  from  the  small  town  of  Conti,  near 
Amiens;  most  distinguished  members:  (1) 
Francois  de  Bourbon,  d.  1614;  son  of  the  first 
Prince  de  Cond6;  the  first  to  assume  the  new 
title.  (2)  Abmand  de  Boubbon,  1629-66; 
younger  brother  of  the  great  Cond6;  engaged 
in  the  war  of  the  Fronde  against  the  court; 
changed  sides;  married  a  niece  of  Cardinal 
Mazarin;  commanded  armies  in  Spain  and 
Italy;  wrote  against  stage  plays.  (3)  Louis 
Abmand  de  Boubbon,  1661-85;  eldest  son  of 
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the  preceding;  distinguished  with  Prince  Eu- 
gene against  the  Turks;  married  daughter  of 
Louis  XIV.  (4)  F&ANgois  Louis  de  Bour- 
bon, 1664-1709;  brother  of  the  preceding;  dis- 
tinguished in  war;  called  the  hero  of  the  fam- 
ily; elected  King  of  Poland  by  part  of  the 
nobility,  1697,  but  his  rival,  Augustus  of  Sax- 
ony, forestalled  him.  (5)  Louis  Fban^oib 
DE  BouBBON,  1717-76;  grandson  of  the  preced- 
ing; displayed  courage  and  skill  as  a  soldier. 
(6)  Louis  Fbanqois  Joseph  de  Bourbon, 
1734-1814;  only  son  of  the  preceding  and  last 
prince  of  the  family;  gave  allegiance  to  the 
revolutionary  regime,  1790,  but  was  under  ar- 
rest in  Marseilles,  1793-95;  then  expelled  from 
France. 

Con'tinenty  natural  division  of  land  larger 
than  an  island.  Modern  usage  recognizes  four 
continents — Eurasia,  Africa,  N.  America,  and 
8.  America — ^and  is  divided  as  regards  Aus- 
tralia, which  is  variously  styled  a  continent 
and  a  continental  island.  The  title  Antarctic 
Continent  is  sometimes  given  to  a  great  body 
of  land  supposed  to  occupy  the  S.  polar  region. 
Formerly  Europe  and  Asia  were  accounted  as 
two  continents.  Eurasia  includes  the  British, 
Baltic,  and  Mediterranean  islands,  and  Cey- 
lon; N.  America  includes  Newfoundland,  the 
Aleutian  islands,  and  the  Arctic  islands  W.  of 
Greenland;  and  S.  America  includes  Tierra  del 
Fuego  and  the  Falkland  islands. 

Continen'taly  epithet  applied  to  the  money 
and  troops  of  the  revolting  American  colo- 
nies during  the  Revolutionary  War;  intro- 
duced early  in  that  contest  by  the  colonists 
to  distinguish  their  forces  from  those  of  the 
British  Govt.,  which  were  called  *"  ministerial 
forces,"  being  imder  the  control  of  the  Brit- 
ish ministry.  The  "  Continental  Congress " 
was  the  congress  of  the  colonies,  and  after  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  it  was  the  Con- 
gress of  the  U.  S.  previous  to  1788,  when  the 
Constitution  came  into  force.  It  had  only  one 
House. 

Continental  Sys'tem,  svstem  established  by 
Napoleon,  1806,  to  exclude  from  the  Continent 
of  Europe  goods  borne  in  British  vessels  or 
in  neutral  vessels  that  had  touched  at  British 
ports.  Great  Britain  retaliated,  1807,  declar- 
ing all  harbors  and  places  of  France,  her  colo- 
nies and  allies,  in  a  state  of  blockade.  De- 
crees issued  by  Napoleon,  1807-8,  declared 
any  ship  submitting  to  search  by  a  British 
vessel,  or  sent  on  a  voyage  to  Great  Britain, 
or  paying  a  duty  to  the  British  Govt,  to  be 
lawful  prize  of  war,  and,  1810,  that  all  Brit- 
ish goods  when  captured  should  be  burned. 
At  the  Peace  of  Tilsit  (1807)  the  Czar  agreed 
to  close  the  Russian  ports.  Thus  almost  the 
entire  continental  coast  was  blockaded,  with 
consequent  damage  to  trade.  Russia's  aban- 
donment of  the  system  (1810)  was  the  chief 
cause  of  the  war  between  her  and  France. 
The  War  of  1812  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  U.  S.  was  due  largely  to  the  former's  at- 
tempt to  enforce  her  retaliatory  "  Orders  in 
Council." 

Con'tonrs,  lines  traced  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  at  a  uniform  elevation  above  the  mean 


ocean  level.  A  contour  map  showing  a  num- 
ber of  these  lines  gives  a  better  absolute  idea 
of  the  surface  of  the  ground  than  any  other 
method  of  representation  on  a  plane.  These 
maps  are  made  for  earthwork  estimates,  rail- 
road surveys,  sewerage  plans,  as  well  as  for 
general  topographical  representation.  Con- 
tours are  located  in  the  field  by  a  combination 
of  the  methods  of  leveling  and  surveying. 

Con'trabandy  in  commercial  language,  goods 
exported  from  or  imported  into  a  country 
against  its  laws.  Contraband  of  war  are  such 
articles  as  a  belligerent  has,  by  the  law  of 
nations,  the  right  of  preventing  a  neutral  from 
furnishing  to  his  enemy.  Articles  contraband 
of  war  are,  in  general,  arms  and  munitions  of 
war,  materials  out  of  which  munitions  of  war 
are  made,  coal  for  war  ships,  provisions  and 
money  for  military  forces,  and  all  articles  re- 
quired for  prosecution  of  war.  To  make  them 
liable  to  capture,  two  facts  must  be  proved: 
(1)  their  contraband  character;  (2)  a  hostile 
destination.  As  to  certain  articles  being  in 
themselves  contraband  there  is  as  yet  no  gen- 
eral agreement.  Ships  made  ready  for  war 
are  contraband  in  the  highest  degree.  Of 
course  the  same  ship  with  a  man-of-war's 
crew  on  board  becomes  not  an  article  of  com- 
merce, but  an  armed  expedition,  and  the  state 
permitting  the  equipment  would  be  responsible 
for  its  acts.  The  neutral  state  is  not  bound  to 
prevent  its  subjects  from  trading  in  contra- 
band articles.  The  burden  of  prevention  lies 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  belligerent  who  would 
suffer.  The  penalty  for  carrying  contraband 
is  confiscation  of  the  goods  first,  but  also  of 
the  ship  if  under  the  same  ownership.  Goods 
not  contraband  are  not  affected  unless  collu- 
sion or  fraud  is  shown  connecting  them  with 
the  transaction.  This  penalty  may  attach  at 
the  outset  of  the  voyage,  if  the  ship's  papers 
or  the  absence  of  them  or  other  suspicious  cir- 
cumstance may  w^arrant;  and  the  doctrine  of 
continuous  voyages  may  be  applied,  so  that  a 
nominal  neutral  destination  does  not  shelti'r 
goods. 

Dispatches  are  commonly  classed  as  contra- 
band. By  hostile  dispatches  is  not  meant  the 
correspondence  of  a  belligerent  in  the  ordinary 
mails.  Mail  bags  are  sometimes  specially  ex- 
empted from  search,  as  in  a  treaty  between 
France  and  Great  Britain  to  govern  the  Dover 
and  Calais  postal  service;  the  same  principle 
was  adopted  by  the  U.  S.  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  Civil  War.  But  where  a  neutral  ship 
acts  as  a  dispatch  boat  for  one  belligerent,  car- 
rying military  orders,  it  may  be,  which  might 
otherwise  be  prevented,  or  serving  to  unite 
the  scattered  portions  of  a  fleet,  it  so  identifies 
itself  with  that  belligerent  as  to  give  the  other 
the  right  to  confiscate  it. 

Contrabands,  fugitive  negro  slaves  received 
and  retained  by  the  Union  army  during  the 
Civil  War,  1861-65.  The  name  originated 
with  Gen.  Butler,  who  ordered  some  slaves 
escaped  into  the  Union  lines  near  Fort  Mon- 
roe to  be  kept  as  "  contrabands." 

Con'tracty  agreement  in  which  a  party  under- 
takes to  do  or  not  to  do  a  particular  thing. 
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Contracts  are  distinguished  according  to  their 
form,  either  as  contracts  of  record,  specialties, 
or  simple  contracts.  Contracts  of  record  are 
such  obligations  as  are  evidenced  by  judicial 
records,  e.^.,  recognizances  and  judgments. 
Specialties  are  contracts  under  seal,  such  as 
deeds,  bonds,  and  covenants.  Simple  or  parole 
contracts  include  those  agreements  which  are 
not  comprised  within  the  first  two  classes, 
and  may  be  either  oral  or  in  writing.  As 
regards  the  mode  of  their  creation,  contracts 
are  distinguished  as  express  or  implied.  They 
are  express  when  stated  by  the  parties  thereto 
consenting  in  direct  and  formal  terms;  im- 
plied, when  they  derive  their  origin  and  valid- 
ity from  construction  of  law  (legal  interpre- 
tation), as  being  of  such  a  nature  that  reason 
and  justice  dictate  their  fulfillment.  Con- 
tracts are  also  classified  in  reference  to  the 
time  of  their  performance,  as  executed  and 
executory.  They  are  said  to  be  executed  when 
the  obligations  therein  created  have  been  al- 
ready carried  out;  executory,  when  their  ful- 
fillment is  yet  to  be  accomplished. 

Contracts  of  every  variety  include  four  es- 
sential constituent  elements:  First,  competent 
parties;  second,  mutual  consent  to  the  terms 
of  the  agreement;  third,  a  valid  consideration, 
either  actual  or  presumed;  and,  fourth,  a  defi- 
nite and  legal  subject-matter  to  be  acted  upon. 
1.  All  persons  are  presumed  capable  of  enter- 
ing into  contracts  except  infants  under  the 
legal  age  (twenty-one  years),  persons  of  un- 
sound mind,  or  those  classes  of  persons,  as 
married  women,  who  have  a  special  legal 
status.  An  infant's  contracts  for  necessaries 
are  binding,  and  his  other  contracts  may  be 
acknowledged  by  him  after  he  is  of  age.  2. 
To  make  a  contract  there  must  be  a  meeting 
of  the  minds  of  the  parties  Upon  one  and  the 
same  subject-matter.  Persons  who  are  forced 
into  contracts  by  duress,  i.e.,  through  impris- 
onment or  fear  of  personal  injury,  or  abuse 
of  legal  process,  are  excused  from  their  fulfill- 
ment. 3.  The  consideration  is  the  cause  of 
the  contract,  the  price  paid  for  the  promise, 
though  a  contract  based  on  mutual  promises 
is  binding.  In  contracts  evidenced  by  writings 
under  seal  and  negotiable  paper  in  circulation, 
the  law  presumes  a  consideration;  in  the  case 
of  the  paper  to  protect  innocent  purchasers, 
and  in  writings  imder  seal  from  the  solemnity 
which  the  law  attaches  to  contracts  made  in 
that  form.  A  good  consideration  is  natural 
love  and  affection  which  will  support  such  a 
contract  as  the  transfer  of  land  from  parent 
to  child.  A  valuable  consideration  is  anything 
which  may  be  calculated  as  pecuniary  loss 
or  gain.  Marriage  is  regarded  as  a  valuable 
consideration.  4.  The  general  principle  in  re- 
gard to  the  subject-matter  of  contracts  is  that 
parties  may  enter  into  agreements  of  any  char- 
acter they  may  choose.  Certain  important 
exceptions  are,  however,  established  on  grounds 
of  public  policy.  Thus  the  subject-matter 
must  not  contemplate  any  illegal  undertaking 
or  one  against  public  policy.  Thus  contracts 
in  restraint  of  trade  or  to  prevent  marriage 
are  not  favored.  Such  agreements  are  neces- 
sarily nugatory,  and  if  attempted  to  be  en- 
forced their   illegality  may   be   alleged   as   a 


valid  defense;  but  when  the  terms  of  the  par- 
ties' stipulations  are  not  thus  contravened,  it 
is  the  ohject  of  the  courts  to  arrive  at  the 
exact  meaning  of  the  language  employed  as 
expressing  the  intentions  of  the  persons  con- 
tracting, and  to  enforce  all  unfulfilled  ob- 
ligations thence  resulting.  For  this  purpose 
certain  definite  rules  of  interpretation  and 
construction  have  been  established,  which  are 
principally  applicable  to  agreements  in  writ- 
ing. If  the  application  of  these  rules  shows 
a  comprehensible  agreement,  and  no  defenses 
alleged  prove  its  invalidity  or  that  its  terms 
have  been  satisfied  either  wholly  or  in  part, 
an  adequate  remedy  will  be  given  for  its  vio- 
lation. In  courts  of  law  this  consists  of 
pecuniary  recompense  or  damages  for  the  in- 
jury sustained,  while  courts  of  equity,  in 
proper  instances,  will  decree  a  specific  per- 
formance of  the  engagements  undertaken.  Cer- 
tain contracts  must  be  in  writing  to  prevent 
fraud  and  facilitate  their  proof.  The  law  as 
to  these  is  based  chiefly  on  the  statute  of 
frauds. 

ContrartOy  in  vocal  music,  the  part  immedi- 
ately below  the  treble,  formerly  called  also 
the  counter  tenor.  It  is  often  popularly  called 
alto. 

Contreras  (kdn-tra'r&s),  small  village  in 
Mexico,  10  m.  S£.  of  the  capital,  at  which  a 
battle  was  fought  between  the  Americans  and 
Mexicans,  August  20,  1847.    See  Chububusco. 

Contribn'tionSy  in  war,  forced  payments  of 
money  exacted  from  a  conquered  territory  over 
and  above  the  taxes  used  for  its  own  goven- 
ment;  they  can  be  levied  only  by  officers  of 
the  highest  authority.  The  Germans  in  France 
in  1870  frequently  made  use  of  contributions, 
dooming  particularly  those  towns  or  com- 
munes which  had  permitted  attacks  upon  Ger- 
man soldiers,  breaks  in  the  transportation  sys- 
tem, or  other  hostile  acts,  after  occupation. 
Though  a  harsh  measure,  they  are  lawful  in 
modem  warfare. 

Con'vent.    See  Monastkby. 

Conven'ticley  term  early  applied  distinctively 
to  meetings  of  Dissenters  from  the  Established 
Church  in  England,  first  to  the  meetings  of 
Wyclif's  followers,  and  afterwards  and  more 
especially  to  those  of  the  Scottish  Covenanters. 
Severe  laws  for  their  suppression  were  passed, 
and  hence  the  term  came  to  be  applied  to 
almost  any  unlawful,  secret  religious  assembly. 

Conven'tioiiy  in  political  language,  an  assem- 
bly of  national  representatives  meeting  on  ex- 
traordinary occasions  without  being  convoked 
by  the  legal  authority.  In  French  history  the 
name  is  applied  to  that  assembly  which  met 
after  the  Legislative  Assembly  had  pronounced 
the  suppression  of  the  royal  functions  (Sep- 
tember, 1792),  and  proclaimed  the  republic  at 
its  first  sitting.  The  Scottish  assembly  which 
met  on  the  fiight  of  James  II  of  England  was 
entitled  the  Convention  of  Estates.  In  the 
U.  S.  meetings  of  representatives  specially 
chosen  by  the  people  of  separate  states  to 
revise  and  amend  the  state  constitutions  arc 
termed  state  conventions.     The  term  conven- 
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tion  is  also  applied  to  the  meetings  of  dele- 
gates of  the  several  political  parties  for  the 
nomination  of  candidates  for  office.  Conven- 
tion, in  diplomacy,  is  term  generally  synony- 
mous with  treaty.  Contract^  between  bellig- 
erents as  to  rules  to  be  adopted  on  both  sides 
in  carrying  on  the  war  are  technically  termed 
general  conventions.  Treaties  between  the 
pope  and  Protestant  powers  have  been  often 
termed  conventions.  Convention  in  military 
language  is  a  treaty  between  military  com- 
manders concerning  terms  for  a  temporary 
cessation  of  hostilities,  generally  between  a 
victor  and  a  defeated  general  for  the  evacua- 
tion of  a  district  or  position  by  the  latter. 
The  two  most  celebrated  conventions  of  modern 
times  were  that  of  Closter-Seven  (1757),  be- 
tween the  Dukes  of  Cumberland  and  Richelieu, 
and  that  of  Cintra  (1808),  between  Junot  and 
the  English  generals.  See  Nominating  Con- 
vention. 

Convention  Parliament,  in  Great  Britain,  a 
parliament  convened  without  the  authority  of 
the  sovereign,  when  the  crown  is  in  abeyance. 
The  acts  of  convention  parliaments  must  after- 
wards be  ratified  by  a  parliament  summoned 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  con- 
stitution. Two  convention  parliaments  ha\'e 
occurred  in  English  history:  The  first  met  in 
1660,  and  restored  Charles  II  to  the  throne, 
the  Lords  assembling  by  their  own  authority, 
and  the  Commons  by  virtue  of  writs  issued 
in  the  name  of  the  keepers  of  the  liberties  of 
England,  by  the  authority  of  Parliament;  the 
second  met  in  1689,  each  house  by  its  own 
authority,  and  when  James  II  fied  from  the 
kingdom,  declared  that  his  flight  was  equiva- 
lent to  abdication,  and  offered  the  crown  in 
joint  sovereignty  to  William  and  Mary. 

Conver'sion,  in  metallurgy,  the  process  by 
which  steel  is  produced  from  iron  or  from 
iron  carbide  (cast  iron).  Iron  is  converted 
into  steel  by  long  heating  in  contact  with  car- 
bon. Cast  iron  is  converted  by  "  puddling," 
or  by  the  process  of  Bessemer.  The  theory  in 
both  cases  is  the  same — viz.,  to  oxidize  the 
excess  of  carbon  in  the  carbide. 

Conversion,  in  law,  term  with  two  significa- 
tions: 1.  In  equity  it  means  the  theoretical 
or  presumed  change  of  property  from  real  into 
personal  or  personal  into  real.  2.  In  law  it 
is  applied  to  an  unauthorized  exercise  of  acts 
of  ownership  over  the  personal  property  of 
another. 

Conver'ter,  in  metallurgy,  the  receptacle  used 
to  hold  the  iron  or  carbide  of  iron  subjected 
to  the  process  of  conversion  into  steel.  The 
Bessemer  converter  is  a  large,  approximately 
spherical  vessel,  lined  with  fire  clay  or  brick, 
the  bottom  of  which  is  perforated  with  many 
holes,  through  which  a  blast  of  air  is  driven 
during  the  process.  The  vessel  is  suspended 
on  pivots,  and  controlled  by  a  hydraulic  appa- 
ratus; by  means  of  this,  when  the  appearance 
of  the  escaping  fiame  shows  that  the  process 
is  complete,  the  converter  is  turned  over,  and 
the  liquid  steel  is  received  into  molds. 

Convejr'ance,  in  law,  a  deed  transferring 
property  from  one  person  to  another.     In  the 


transfer  of  personal  property  the  term,  though 
strictly  applicable,  is  not  generally  used. 

Coa'vict,  person  adjudged  guilty  of  a  crime 
by  a  verdict  of  a  jury  or  by  a  judge  alone. 
The  method  of  treating  convfcts  in  any  coun- 
try or  jurisdiction  is  termed  its  convict  sys- 
tem. Some  of  the  older  systems,  such  as 
transportation  and  penal  servitude,  have  been 
abandoned  chiefly  out  of  regard  for  their  ef- 
fect on  the  noncriminal  class.  Others  have 
been  discontinued  as  a  result  of  a  feeling 
against  the  infliction  of  cruelty  on  convicts, 
as  well  as  out  of  regard  for  the  community 
and  the  moral  welfare  of  the  convicts. 

Convict  La'bor.    See  Pbison. 

Convoca'tion,  meeting  of  the  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England  to  discuss  church  matters. 
There  is  one  convocation  for  the  province  of 
Canterbury  and  one  for  the  province  of  York. 
Each  convocation  has  two  houses — the  upper 
consisting  of  bishops  and  the  lower  of  deans, 
archdeacons,  and  proctors.  Acts  of  convoca- 
tion were  formerly  of  great  importance  in  the 
canon  law,  but  since  the  time  of  Henry  VIII 
they  have  no  force  when  opposed  to  statute 
law.  In  1861  Canterbury  Convocation  again 
exercised  its  legislative  power;  since  1852  it 
has  met  two  or  three  times  a  year  to  transact 
church  business.  A  new  convocation  is  sum- 
moned on  the  opening  of  a  new  Parliament, 
I.e.,  after  a  general  parliamentary  election. 
There  is  an  Irish  convocation  with  even  smaller 
powers  than  those  of  the  English  Church.  In 
the  U.  S.  the  word  is  usually  applied  to  volun- 
tary associations  of  the  clergy  of  the  Protest- 
ant Episcopal  Church. 

Convorvuliis,  genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
of  the  morning-glory  family,  including  about 
160  species,  widely  distributed  in  temperate 
and  subtropical  countries.  Many  are  twining 
climbers,  while  some  are  erect  h^rbs  or  even 
undershrubs.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  undi- 
vided or  lobed,  the  flowers  funnel  shaped,  usu- 
ally showy,  and  mostly  solitary,  the  ovary  two- 
celled  and  four-ovuled,  and  the  two  stigmas 
are  linear,  threadlike,  or  thickened.  Many 
species  are  cultivated  for  their  beautiful  flow- 
ers. The  purgative  drug  scammony  is  a  resin- 
ous exudation  from  the  root  of  Convolvulus 
scammonia  of  W.  Asia. 

Con'voy,  one  or  more  ships  of  war  employed 
to  protect  a  fleet  of  merchant  vessels  against 
an  enemv  by  escorting  them  to  their  destina- 
tion. The  right  of  convoy  is  a  limitation  in 
favor  of  the  neutral  upon  the  war  right  of 
visitation  and  search,  and  rests  solely  upon 
treaty  agreement.  In  theory  the  convoying 
ship  is  supiK>sed  to  have  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  lading,  destination,  and  character  of 
each  vessel  in  the  convoy,  and  to  be  answerable 
that  it  violates  no  belligerent  right,  that  it 
carries  no  contraband,  that  it  is  not  bound 
for  a  blockaded  port.  An  inquiry  of  the  con- 
voying ship  by  a  belligerent  cruiser  is  there- 
fore substituted  for  the  actual  examination  of 
the  vessel  suspected. 

Convul'sion,  an  acute  nervous  affection,  oc- 
curring in  paroxysms,  during  which  the  patient 
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may  lose  consciousness;  the  muscles  of  the 
body  are  spasmodically  contracted,  and  the 
limbs  at  first  stiffened  and  twisted  and  then 
agitated  by  irregular  involuntary  movements. 
The  face  is  distorted,  the  eyeballs  rolled  up- 
ward, the  teeth  clenched,  frequently  biting 
the  tongue,  which  may  protrude  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  attack.  Respiration  is  arrested 
by  contraction  of  the  chest  muscles  and  by 
closure  of  the  glottis;  the  color  of  the  face 
darkens;  the  veins  of  the  neck  swell,  and  froth 
issues  from  mouth  and  nostrils.  After  a 
shorter  or  longer  time  the  muscles  relax,  res- 

giration  is  restored,  the  agitation  of  the  limbs 
aving  ceased;  consciousness  may  be  fully  re- 
stored, or  the  patient  falls  into  a  heavy  sleep, 
lasting,  perhaps,  several  hours. 

Convulsions  may  result  from  any  cause 
which  first  irritates  and  then  suddenly  abol- 
ishes the  functions  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord;  therefore  occur  in  diseases  of  the  nerv- 
ous centers,  in  diseases  of  other  organs  of  the 
body  which  transmit  irritation  to  these  cen- 
ters; and  finally  in  morbid  conditions  of  the 
blood,  influencing  these  centers,  either  by 
direct  stimulation  or  by  interfering  with  their 
nutrition.  The  treatment  of  convulsions  may 
at  times  be  addressed  exclusively  to  the  cause, 
where  the  danger  of  the  paroxysm  itself  is 
known  to  be  small.  In  the  other  cases,  where 
life  is  liable  to  be  endangered  by  the  duration 
or  rapid  repetition  of  the  convulsive  attacks, 
relief  is  urgently  demanded.  The  means  are 
as  follows:  Compression  of  the  carotid  arter- 
ies; alcoholic  stimulants;  bloodletting;  seda- 
tive remedies,  such  as  bromides,  chloral, 
chloroform,  etc.;  antihysteric  medicines;  warm 
baths  or  cold  applications  to  the  head.  See 
Spasm. 

Convul'sionistSi  party  which  arose  among  the 
Jansenists  abt.  1730,  and  flourished  till  the 
middle  of  the  century.  Dean  Francois,  of 
Paris  (d.  1727),  had  been  one'  of  the  most 
conspicuous  Jansenists,  and  by  his  charity  and 
ascetic  life  had  brought  Jansenism  in  favor 
among  the  lower  classes.  People  crowded  in 
great  numbers  to  the  cemetery  where  he  was 
buried,  and  when  they  reached  his  grave  they 
were  generally  seized  by  convulsions,  in  which 
state  they  began  to  prophesy  and  to  testify 
in  favor  of  Jansenism.  The  government  or- 
dered the  cemetery  closed  and  the  fanatics  im- 
prisoned (1733),  but  earth  from  the  grave 
proved  to  have  the  same  effect  as  the  grave 
itself.  The  enthusiasm,  with  its  convulsions 
and  its  alleged  miraculous  cures,  continued  for 
nearly  twenty  years. 

Con'way,  Thomas  (Count),  1733^bt.  1800; 
British  military  officer;  b.  Ireland;  educated 
in  France,  where  he  entered  the  army  and 
attained  the  rank  of  colonel;  in  1777  emi- 
grated to  the  U.  S. ;  offered  his  services  to 
Congress;  appointed  brigadier  general,  and  in 
December,  1777,  made  inspector  general  with 
rank  of  major  general,  in  spite  of  Washing- 
ton's protests;  became  so  prominent  in  the 
plot  to  deprive  Washington  of  the  command 
of  the  army  that  the  conspiracy  was  known  as 
"the  Conwa.y  Cabal";  in  March,  1778,  he  of- 
fered,   conditionally,    his    resignation,    which 


Congress  accepted  without  conditions;  returned 
to  France,  and  (1784)  appointed  Governor  of 
Pondicherry  and  the  French  settlements  in 
Hindustan;  in  1792  returned  to  France  to 
command  the  royalist  forces  in  the  South,  but 
as  the  revolution  went  on  he  was  forced  to  flee 
the  coimtry. 

Conway's  Cabal  (ka-bftl'),  name  applied  to 
the  conspirators  in  a  plot  (1777)  to  deprive 
Washington  of  the  command  of  the  army.  This 
conspiracy,  under  the  leadership  of  Thomas 
Conway,  was  strongly  supported  by  those  who 
blamed  Washington  for  inactivity,  in  contrast 
to  Gates's  recent  victory  at  Saratoga.  A  cam- 
paign in  Canada  was  proposed,  which  Lafayette 
was  to  lead,  with  Conway  to  assist  him. 
Washington  learned  of  the  plot  and  soon  broke 
it  up. 

Co'ny,  name  employed  in  the  English  Bible 
for  the  animal  called  in  Hebrew  shaphen,  and 
now  believed  to  be  the  Syrian  hyrax. 

Conybeare  (ktin'I-bar),  John,  1692-1766; 
English  prelate;  b.  Exeter;  Bishop  of  Bristol, 
1750;  best  remembered  for  his  ''Defense  of 
Revealed  Religion"  in  answer  to  Tindal's 
"Christianity  Old  as  the  Creation." 

Cooch  Behar'.    See  Kuch  Behab. 

Cook,  James,  1728-79;  English  navigator;  b. 
Marton,  Yorkshire;  entered  the  navy,  1766; 
master  of  a  sloop  at  the  capture  of  Quebec, 
1769;  commanded  an  expedition  to  the  S.  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  1768,  to  observe  the  transit  of 
Venus;  visited  New  Zealand  and  explored  the 
coast  of  New  South  Wales;  returned  1771; 
conducted  another  expedition  to  discover  the 
Terra  Auatralis,  a  continent  supposed  to  exist 
in  high  S.  latitudes,  1772;  circumnavigated  the 
globe,  1772-76;  discovered  the  island  of  New 
Caledonia,  and  penetrated  S.  as  far  as  71**  8. 
lat.,  but  did  not  find  Terra  Australia;  sailed 
on  a  third  voyage  to  discover  a  NW.  passage 
by  way  of  Bering  Strait,  1776 ;  discovered  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  1778,  and  explored  Bering 
Strait;  returned  to  Hawaii,  where  he  was 
killed  by  savages. 

Cook,  Joseph,  1838-1901;  American  lecturer 
on  religious  and  social  topics;  b.  Ticonderoga, 
N.  Y.;  was  pastor  of  a  Congregational  church 
in  Lynn,  Mass.,  1870-71;  carri«l  on  the  Mon- 
day lectures  in  Boston,  1874-80;  in  Europe 
and  Asia,  1880-82,  and  resumed  them  in  Bos- 
ton, 1883;  founded  Our  Day,  a  monthly  peri- 
odical devoted  to  various  reforms. 

Cook  or  Her'yey  Is'lands,  a  group  of  Pacific 
islands  under  British  protection;  between  18^ 
and  22**  S.  lat.,  and  167**  and  163°  W.  Ion.; 
total  area,  142  sq.  m.  There  are  six  main  is- 
lands; Raratonga  is  the  largest,  and  has  a 
pop.  of  2,000;  Mangaia  has  1,640;  Vatui  or 
Atiu,  918;  Aitutaki,  1,170;  total  pop.  6,230. 

Cook'eiy,  the  preparation  of  food  for  eating 
by  the  application  of  heat,  often  with  the  ad- 
dition of  condiments,  dressings,  etc.  Cooking 
makes  most  food  more  digestible  by  softening 
it  and  developing  its  flavor ;  but  the  heat  must 
be   applied   in   the  proper  degree  and  in  the 
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proper  way,  otherwise  the  digestibility  may 
be  decreased  instead  of  increas^.  Heat,  when 
applied  to  animal  foods,  coagulates  the  albu- 
men, solidifies  the  fibrin,  and  gelatinvces  the 
fibrous,  tendinous,  and  connective  tissues.  Al- 
bumen in  coagulating  becomes  first  soft  and 
creamy  and  then  firm,  while  if  the  cooking  be 
continued  at  a  temperature  above  boiling  it 
finally  becomes  leathery  and  indigestible.  This 
is  best  seen  with  white  of  egg,  but  it  is  like- 
wise true  of  the  albumen  in  meat,  although 
this  is  closely  united  with  other  elements.  On 
the  proper  application  of  heat  to  albuminous 
substances  depends  the  healthful  and  econom- 
ical preparation  of  much  of  our  daily  food. 
The  various  ways  in  which  meats  are.  ordina- 
rily cooked  are  as  follows: 

Boilingf  the  application  of  heat  by  immer- 
sion in  water  kept  above  the  boiling  point. 
For  all  except  salt  meats  the  water  should  be 
boiling  when  the  meat  is  put  in.  After  boil- 
ing rapidly  for  about  fifteen  minutes  to  form 
a  thin,  hard  coating  on  the  outside,  to  keep  in 
the  juices,  the  cooking  is  continued  at  a  some- 
what lower  temperature  until  the  meat  is 
done.  Broiling,  the  application  of  heat  by  ex- 
posure to  powerful  radiation,  generally  from 
red-hot  coals.  The  heat  received  is  not  im- 
parted by  direct  contact,  as  in  case  of  boiling. 
The  meat  is  held,  by  means  of  a  wire  broiler 
(now  generally  substituted  for  the  older  iron 
gridiron),  at  first  close  to  the  bed  of  coals, 
and  after  the  formation  of  a  browned  (not 
scorched)  coating,  at  a  greater  distance,  until 
cooked  to  taste.  Meat  in  slices  (steaks,  chops, 
etc.),  birds,  and  fish  may  be  thus  cooked. 
Roaating^  properly  speaking,  the  application  of 
radiant  heat  to  larger  masses  of  meat  than 
those  used  in  broiling,  and  at  a  somewhat 
greater  distance  from  the  fire.  This  requires 
the  use  of  a  spit,  kept  turning  to  expose  the 
meat  equally  to  the  heat.  The  piece  is  kept 
moistened  with  butter  or  its  own  juices,  which 
are  caught,  as  they  fall,  in  a  dripping  pan. 
Roasting  as  now  generally  done,  however,  is  in 
reality  baking,  being  done  in  an  oven,  so  that 
the  heat  is  applied  partly  by  radiation  and 
partly  by  contact  of  the  heated  air.  The  piece 
IS  kept  from  touching  the  pan  in  which  it  is 
cooked  by  means  of  a  rack.  Stewing,  cooking 
in  water  for  a  long  time  at  a  low  heat,  so  as 
to  soften  the  meat  completely;  used  with 
tough  pieces.  Braising  is  baking  or  **  roasting  " 
in  an  oven,  when  a  small  amount  of  water  is 
added  during  the  process.  Frying,  application 
of  heat  by  direct  contact,  generally  with  a 
heated  metal  or  stone  surface  ( a  *'  frying  pan  ** 
or  "griddle"),  but  sometimes  by  complete  im- 
mersion in  very  hot  liquid  grease.  In  the  first 
instance  the  pan  is  generally,  but  not  neces- 
sarily, rubbed  with  fat  to  prevent  sticking. 
All  the  above  methods  may  be  used  also  with 
vegetables;  but  these  are  usually  stewed  or 
fried.    See  Food. 

Cook's  Inlet,  part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean;  in 
Alaska,  opposite  the  island  of  Kodiak ;  between 
lat.  68**  and  61**  N.,  Ion.  I5r  and  154*»  W.; 
130  m.  long. 

Coo'ley,  Thomas  Mclntyre,  1824-98;  Amer- 
ican  jurist;    b.    Attica,    N.    Y.;    removed    to 


Michigan,  1843;  became  a  lawyer,  1846;  Prof, 
of  Law,  Michigan  Un^v.,  1859;  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Michigan,  1864;  Chief  Jus- 
tice, 1867-85 ;  Chairman  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  1887-91;  published  many 
legal  reports,  digests,  and  compilations,  includ- 
ing: "The  Constitutional  Limitations  which 
rest  upon  the  Legislative  Power  of  the  States 
of  the  American  Union,**  Story's  "  Commen- 
taries on  the  Constitution  of  the  U.  S.,  with 
Additional  Commentaries  on  the  New  Amend- 
ments," "  Law  of  Taxation,'*  "  Law  of  Torts," 
"  General  Principles  of  Constitutional  Law  in 
the  U.  S." ;  also  wrote  "  Michigan,"  in  the 
"  American  Commonwealth  Series." 

Coo'lie,  in  a  general  sense,  an  Asiatic  la- 
borer not  belonging  to  the  artisan  class;  in  a 
special  sense,  a  native  of  China  or  India  emi- 
grating to  some  foreign  country  under  contract 
of  labor.  This  coolie  emigration  began  when 
slavery  ceased,  toward  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  The  first  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  overstocked  labor  market  of  China  were 
the  British  colony  of  Guiana,  Peru,  and  Cuba. 
It  was  soon  found  that  the  whole  traffic  was 
a  new  form  of  slavery  more  degrading  and 
atrocious  than  the  old  one.  Great  Britain  took 
effective  measures  against  the  evil,  1855,  but 
the  result  was  simply  that  the  whole  trafiic 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese,  and  de- 
generated still  further.  The  convention  of  1866 
between  France,  Great  Britain,  and  China  first 
succeeded  in  confining  the  evil  within  certain 
limits. 

Coomas'sie.    See  Kumassi. 

Coop'er,  James  Fenimore,  1789-1851;  Amer- 
ican novelist;  b.  Burlington,  'N.  J.;  son  of 
Judge  William  Cooper,  founder  of  Coopers- 
town,  N.  Y. ;  midshipman  in  the  V.  S.  navy, 
1808-11;  published  anonymously,  1820,  "Pre- 
caution," a  novel,  considered  a  failure;  in  1821 
produced  "The  Spy,  a  Tale  of  the  Neutral 
Ground,"  which  had  great  success,  was  trans- 
lated and  republished  in  Europe.  His  next 
work  was  "  The  Pioneers  "  ( 1823) ,  in  which  he 
gave  a  graphic  description  of  American  scenery 
and  the  adventures  of  life  on  the  frontier;  the 
same  year  he  published  "  The  Pilot,"  a  tale  of 
the  sea,  which  was  very  popular.  In  "The 
Last  of  the  Mohicans"  (1826)  he  gave  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  life  and  character  of  American 
Indians  and  trappers.  In  1826  he  visited  Eu- 
rope, where  he  remained  nearly  six  years,  pub- 
lishing in  that  time  "  The  Prairie,"  "  The  Red 
Rover,"  an  admired  tale  of  the  sea,  and  other 
works.  He  criticised  and  satirized  the  defects 
and  foibles  of  Americans  in  "  The  Monikins," 
"Homeward  Bound,"  and  "Home  as  Found." 
Among  his  other  works  are  "  The  Pathfinder," 
"  Wing  and  Wing,"  "  Afloat  and  Ashore,"  "  The 
Chain-bearer,"  "Oak  Openings,"  and  a  "His- 
tory of  the  Navy  of  the  United  States." 

Cooper,  Peter,  1791-1883;  American  manu- 
facturer, inventor,  and  philanthropist;  b.  New 
York;  son  of  a  poor  hat  maker;  learned  the 
trade  of  coach  making;  laid  the  foundation  of 
his  fortune  by  inventing  an  improvement  in 
machines  for  shearing  cloth;  successively  a 
maker  of  cabinetwork,  a  grocer,  and  a  maker 
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of  glue  and  isinglass,  which  last  business  he 
carried  on  for  more  than  fifty  years.  In  1830 
he  erected  iron  works  at  Canton,  near  Balti- 
more, and  built  the  first  locomotive  engine 
constructed  on  the  American  continent;  later 
erected  a  rolling  and  wire  mill  in  New  York, 
in  which  he  first  successfully  applied  anthra- 
cite to  the  puddling  of  iron;  removed  the  ma- 
chinery to  Baltimore,  1845,  and  erected  the 
largest  rolling  mill  at  that  time  in  the  U.  S. 
for  railway  iron.  He  invested  large  capital  in 
the  extension  of  the  electric  telegraph;  was 
the  first  president  of  the  New  York,  New- 
foundland and  London  Telegraph  Company,  the 
American  Telegraph  Company,  and  the  North 
American  Telegraph  Company,  and  took  part 
actively  in  the  f}rst  expedition  that  laid  the 
Atlantic  cable,  1854.  At  an  earlier  date  (1825), 
just  before  the  Erie  Canal  was  opened  for 
traffic,  he  made  the  experiment  of  propelling 
a  boat  by  means  of  an  endless  chain  2  m.  long, 
supported  on  posts  and  rollers,  which  was 
driven  by  the  force  of  elevated  water,  or  might 
be  driven  by  any  other  power,  and  propelled  a 
boat  2  m.  in  eleven  minutes.  He  served  in  the 
New  York  Common  Council  and  was  a  school 
commissioner;  founded  and  endowed  an  insti- 
tution ( the  Cooper  Union )  for  the  free  instruc- 
tion of  the  industrial  classes;  nominated  by 
the  Independent  Party  for  President  of  the 
U.  S.,   1876,  he  received  nearly  100,000  votes. 

Coop'erage,  the  art  of  making  rounded  ves- 
sels by  binding  together  a  number  of  wooden 
staves  with  hoops.  It  is  of  ancient  origin  and 
was  diffused  among  many  nations.  Pliny  as- 
serts that  it  was  invented  by  a  people  who 
lived  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps.  Wet  cooperage 
consists  in  making  casks  and  barrels  for  liq- 
uids, such  as  wine,  molasses,  etc.  For  flour, 
fruit,  etc.,  the  cooperage  is  called  dry,  and  of 
inferior  construction.  White  cooperage  is  the 
name  given  to  the  making  of  tubs,  chums,  etc. 
The  staves,  cut  mostly  by  machinery,  are  made 
broader  in  the  middle,  and  must  be  curved  pre- 
cisely, so  that  when  placed  together  and  bound 
by  the  hoops  they  will  meet  accurately.  The 
best  casks  and  barrels  are  made  of  oak  of  su- 
perior quality  and  thoroughly  seasoned.  See 
Babbel. 

Coopera'tion,  method  of  conducting  industry 
in  which  the  capital  is  supplied  by  and  the 
control  rests  with  the  operatives  when  the  in- 
dustry is  productive,  and  with  the  consumers 
when  it  is  distributive.  In  the  largest  indus- 
tries, like  factories  or  railways,  the  managers 
represent  the  associated  capital  of  a  number 
of  stockholders,  and  it  is  the  ownership  of  the 
capital  which  gives  the  ultimate  power  of  di- 
recting the  industrial  action.  This  state  of 
things  often  produces  conflicts  between  cap- 
italists and  laborers.  To  remedy  these  evils 
schemes  of  codperation  have  been  suggested, 
whereby  industry  should  be  managed  by  the 
producers  (or  the  consumers)  instead  of  by 
the  capitalists. 

The  term  cooperation  is  most  loosely  ap- 
plied in  current  use.  It  is  often  extended  to 
cover  cases  of  profit  sharing,  where  there  is  a 
distribution  of  profits  from  time  to  time  among 
the  employees  of  a  business,  or,  more  rarely, 


among  its  customers.  Experiments  in  profit 
sharing  are  of  great  importance,  but  they  do 
not  involve  the  change  of  industrial  system 
which  is  contemplated  by  the  advocates  of  co- 
operation. 

The  guilds  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  cooperative  enterprises; 
they  were  managed  by  associations  of  work- 
ingmen,  each  furnishing  a  small  share  of  the 
capital  required  for  the  conduct  of  industry 
under  mediaeval  methods.  It  was  not  until 
about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
that  we  find  organized  attempts  to  establish 
associations  of  workmen  carrying  on  business 
for  their  own  account.  A  society  of  coopera- 
tive masons  was  founded  in  Paris  in  1848 
which  worked  its  way  to  prosperity.  Similar 
associations  have  been  developed  among  other 
trades  in  France.  In  Great  Britain  and  the 
U.  S.  they  have  been  less  successful.  There  is 
a  record  of  a  Boston  tailors'  associative  union 
in  1849;  but  it  was  in  the  iron-foundry  busi- 
ness, immediately  after  the  Civil  War,  that 
the  first  successes  in  the  U.  S.  were  achieved. 

Consumers'  codperation,  or  distributive  co- 
operation, has  had  a  longer  continuous  history. 
Under  the  influence  of  Saint-Simon  and  Fourier 
in  France  and  Owen  in  England,  attempts  to 
do  away  with  the  capitalist  were  made  by 
communistic  societies.  More  than  300  such 
societies  were  started  in  the  United  Kingdom 
in  1820-30;  but  it  was  not  until  1844  that  a 
thoroughly  successful  cooperative  store  was  es- 
tablished by  the  "  Rochdale  Pioneers."  Twelve 
years  after  its  beginning  this  society  possessed 
a  capital  of  £13,000,  and  conducted  a  general 
supply  business  of  almost  every  kind,  amount- 
ing at  times  to  over  £200,000  a  year.  Mean- 
time there  had  been  many  such  organizations 
in  the  U.  S.  Isolated  experiments  were  made 
as  early  as  1830.  In  1845  the  Workmen's  Pro- 
tective Union  of  Boston  organized  a  successful 
store.  In  the  West,  and  afterwards  in  the 
South,  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry  encouraged 
the  local  granges  to  form  purchasing  clubs. 
The  Sovereigns  of  Industry,  organiz^  1874, 
made  cooperative  distribution  one  of  their  prin- 
cipal objects;  but  their  stores  were  unsuccess- 
ful, and  the  same  thing  may  be  said,  with 
some  reservations,  of  the  Patrons  of  Hus- 
bandry also. 

There  are  other  forms  of  distributive  co- 
operation quite  as  important  as  the  stores. 
Chief  among  these  are  the  societies  for  furnish- 
ing cooperative  credit.  The  most  important 
experiments  of  this  kind  in  the  U.  S.  have 
been  the  building  and  loan  associations. 
Mutual  insurance  forms  another  important 
field  of  cooperative  enterprise.  In  the  U.  S. 
it  has  been  most  successful  among  manufac- 
turing industries.  About  the  close  of  the  Civil 
'War  a  number  of  factories,  which  had  to  pay 
extremely  high  insurance  rates  on  account  of 
the  frequency  of  fires  in  such  establishments, 
undertook  to  insure  one  another  instead  of  re- 
lying on  an  outside  company,  and  this  enter- 
prise succeeded.  We  may  also  note  certain 
forms  of  distributive  cooperation  among  farm- 
era,  of  which  cooperative  creameries  have  been 
perhaps  the  most  successful.  At  first  sight 
this  seems  like  productive  cooperation,  but  it 
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is  really  analogous  to  the  work  of  the  store  or 
the  mutual  insurance  company,  since  the  in- 
dustry is  managed  by  those  for  whom  the 
service  is  rendered.    See  Pbofit  Shabinq. 

Coop'er  Riy'er,  in  S.  Carolina;  rises  in 
Charleston  Co.,  and  flowing  SE.  unites  with 
Ashley  River  to  form  Charleston  Harbor. 

Cooper  Un'ion  for  the  Advaiice'ment  of  Sd'- 
ence  and  Art,  an  institution  founded  in  New 
York  City  in  1859  by  Peter  Cooper  to  afford 
the  working  people  an  opportunity  to  be- 
come proficient  in  trades  and  the  technical 
sciences.  Evening  classes  are  held  and  there 
is  a  women's  art  school.  The  Union  in  1900 
received  $600,000  from  Andrew  Carnegie,  and 
in  1902  its  income  was  about  $100,%0;  its 
total  endowments  are  $2,000,000.  The  hall  of 
the  Union  building  is  often  used  by  famous 
speakers.  Over  2,600  students  are  enrolled  in 
the  day  and  evening  classes,  and  the  popular 
lectures  and  the  reading  room  are  largely 
attended. 

Codr'dinates,  in  mathematics,  a  system  of 
lines  or  algebraic  quantities  by  which  the  posi- 
tion of  a  point  or  line  is  determined.  The 
most  common  system  is  called  the  Cartesian, 
after  Descartes,  its  inventor.  Two  lines  of 
reference,  OX  and  OY,  are  taken,  called  axes 
of  abscissas  and  of  ordinates  respectively.  The 
position  of  P  is  then  determined  by  the  dis- 
tances O  M,  called  the  abscissa,  and  M  P, 
called  the  ordinate,  which  two  distances  are 
called  the  coordinates  of  the  point  P.  The 
corresponding  coordinates  of  a  straight  line  are 
the  negative  reciprocals  of  the  lengths,  meas- 
ured from  O,  which  it  cuts  off  from  the  re- 
spective axes  of  coordinates.  In  polar  coordi- 
nates an  initial  axis  is  assumed  (one  extremity 
of  which  is  called  the  pole),  and  an  initial 
plane  passing  through  the  axis.  Various  other 
systems  of  coordinates  are  employed  in  ana- 
lytical geometry. 

Coos.    See  Cos. 

Coos  Bay,  principal  harbor  of  S.  Oregon;  has 
a  good  entrance,  just  NE.  of  Cape  Arago,  and 
its  bar  has  14  ft.  of  water  at  high  tide.  The 
Coos  River  flows  into  it.  Four  m.  from  the 
bar,  on  the  S.  shore,  is  Empire  City,  the  cap- 
ital of  Coos  Co.;  and  4  ul  from  the  mouth  of 
the  river  is  Marshfield,  an  important  coal- 
mining center. 

Coot,  or  Mud  Hen,  name  applied  in  the  U.  S. 
to  several  ducks  of  the  genus  Oidemia;  in 
Great  Britain  to  a  wading  bird  allied  to  the 
rails.  The  Fuloia  americana  is  the  coot  of 
the  U.  S.  The  coot  resembles  the  water  hen, 
feeds  upon  mollusks  and  insects,  and  is  an 
excellent  swimmer.  It  walks  quickly,  and  when 
it  perches,  grasps  the  branches  firmly. 

Copaiba  (ko-p&n[)&),  or  Copai'va,  Bal'sam  of, 
stimulant,  diuretic,  oleoresinous  drug,  of  value 
in  diseases  of  the  mucous  membrane;  obtained 
chiefly  from  ParA  in  Brazil,  though  the  trees 
which  produce  it  grow  extensively  in  tropical 
America.  These  trees  are  of  many  species  or 
varieties,  belonging  to  the  genus  Copaifera  and 
the  family  LeguminoaoB  and  subfamily  CcMah 
ptnia. 


Co'pal,  name  applied  to  several  resins  used 
in  varnishes.  The  copal  of  commerce  is  usu- 
ally a  nearly  colorless,  translucent  substance, 
imported  from  tropical  America,  India,  and  £. 
and  W.  Africa.  The  American  copal  comes 
from  leguminous  trees  of  the  genus  HymencBa 
and  allied  genera.    Zanzibar  copal  is  the  best. 

Cope,  sacerdotal  cloak  reaching  from  the 
neck  to  the  ankles,  and  open  in  front ;  appears 
to  have  been  modeled  by  Pope  Stephen  in  286, 
on  the  Roman  lacemay  or  nood;  one  of  the 
vestments  of  the  English  Church,  but  now  sel- 
dom worn. 

Co'peck,  or  Ko'peck,  Russian  coin;  the  first 
ever  used  in  that  country  as  currency;  orig- 
inally made  of  silver,  but  copper  copecks  were 
afterwards  coined.  The  copeck  in  use  now  is 
of  bronze,  worth  little  over  half  a  cent.  As 
tlie  ruble,  which  equals  100  copecks,  is  the  Rus- 
sian standard  unit,  the  value  of  the  copeck 
varies  with  that  of  the  ruble. 

Copenha'gen,  capital  and  only  fortress  of 
Denmark;  on  the  E.  coast  of  Seeland;  consists 
of  three  divisions  surrounded  by  fortifications 
— the  old  city,  or  W.  End,  the  beautiful  new 
city,  or  Fredericksborg,  and  Christianshaven  on 
Amager  Island.  There  are  within  the  walls 
sixteen  squares  and  market  places,  of  which 
the  most  remarkable  is  the  new  King's  Mar- 
ket, with  an  equestrian  statue  of  Christian  V. 
Among  the  most  important  buildings  are  the 
Church  of  Our  Lady,  with  masterpieces  by 
Thorwaldsen;  Trinity  Church,  adjoining  which 
is  the  Round  Tower,  about  125  ft.  high,  as- 
cended by  an  interior  spiral  path  of  easy 
grade,  up  which  Peter  the  Great  once  rode  on 
horseback  while  his  wife  was  drawn  up  in  a 
four-horse  carriage;  the  ruined  royal  palace  of 
Christiansborg ;  the  Amalienborg,  four  palaces 
surrounding  a  square  in  the  midst  of  which  is 
an  equestrian  statue  of  Frederick  IV,  occupied 
at  present  by  the  royal  family  and  the  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs;  the  Castle  of  Rosen- 
borg, surrounded  by  a  beautiful  park  and  royal 
gardens;  the  Royal  Theater,  and  the  Thor- 
waldsen Museum,  which  contains  only  the 
works  of  that  artist.  The  Museum  of  North- 
ern Antiquities,  founded  1807,  contains  a  not- 
able collection  of  articles  of  the  stone,  bronze, 
and  ice  periods.  The  Univ.  of  Copenhagen  was 
foimded  1479. 

Copenhagen  is  the  literary,  artistic,  and  in- 
tellectual center  of  Denmark,  as  well  as  its 
industrial  and  political  capital.  There  are 
manufactures  of  textiles,  machinery,  chemicals, 
porcelain;  also  sugar  refineries  and  shipyards; 
but  the  main  business  is  commerce.  Regular 
lines  ply  to  the  ports  of  the  Baltic  and  to  Nor- 
way, while  the  Thingvalla  line  for  the  U.  S. 
touches  here. 

Copenhagen  was  constituted  a  free  port  Sep- 
tember 1,  1894.  As  early  as  800  Copenhagen 
was  a  well-known  trading  point.  Bishop  Ab- 
salon  built  a  fort  here  in  the  twelfth  century 
for  protection  against  pirates.  In  1443  King 
Christopher,  the  Bavarian,  chose  Copenhagen 
for  the  royal  capital.  The  city  has  undergone 
several  sieges,  the  most  important  being  those 
by  Charles  X  of  Sweden,  1668-^0,  when  its 
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resistance  saved  the  independence  of  the  Dan- 
ish monarchy;  by  the  English,  1807,  when  a 
large  part  of  the  city  was  destroyed,  and  after 
its  surrender  the  English  carried  away  the 
fleet.  In  1801  the  great  but  indecisive  battle 
between  Nelson  and  Olfer  Fischer  was  fought 
near  Copenhagen.    Pop.  (1906)  514,134. 

Coper'nican  Sys'tem,  that  theory  of  the  sys- 
tem of  the  world  which  represents  the  sun  to 
be  a  fixed  body,  and  the  earth  one  of  a  system 
of  bodies  called  planets  which  move  around  it. 
Hence  it  is  known  also  as  the  heliocentric  sys- 
tem. It  derives  its  name  from  Copernicus,  who 
attributes  the  idea  of  it  to  certain  ancients, 
especially    the   disciples   of   Pythagoras.     See 

ASTKONOMY. 

Coper'nicas  (Polish  Kofebnie),  Nikolans, 
1473-1543;  founder  of  modern  astronomy;  b. 
Thorn,  Prussia,  probably  of  German  descent; 
lectured  on  astronomy  at  Rome,  1500;  Prof, 
of  Mathematics  at  Rome,  1501-3;  Canon  of 
Frauenburg,  Prussia,  1503-43;  also  practiced 
medicine;  expounded  his  discovery  in  nis  work 
"  De  Orbium  Celestium  Revolutionibus,"  fin- 
ished, 1530,  but,  from  fear  of  persecution,  not 
published  until   1543. 

Copley,  John  Singleton,  1737-1815;  Amer- 
ican painter;  b.  Boston;  began  to  paint  por- 
traits abt.  1751 ;  one  exhibited  in  London,  1760, 
received  praise  from  Benjamin  West  and  other 
artists;  settled  in  London,  1776;  made  a  Royal 
Academician,  1779;  continued  to  paint  por- 
traits and  historical  subjects,  and  achieved  a 
wide  reputation ;  painted  the  portraits  of  num- 
erous celebrities  of  the  Revolutionary  period; 
most  noted  work,  "  Death  of  Lord  Chatham," 
in  the  National  Gallery. 

Copp^  (kd-pfl'),  Frangois  Edotiard  Joachim, 
1842-1908 ;  French  poet  and  dramatist ;  b.  Paris ; 
author  of  many  works,  including  "Le  reli- 
quaire,"  "Poftmes  modemes,''  "Les  mois,"  and 
the  plays  "  Le  passant,"  "  I^ais  ce  que  dois," 
*' Madame  de  Maintenon,"  "Les  Jacobites"; 
elected  to  French  Academy,  1884. 

Cop'per,  elementary  metal  known  at  a  very 
early  period.  Before  iron  was  used  it  was  the 
principal  ingredient  in  utensils  and  weapons. 
The  Romans  obtained  the  best  copper  from  Cy- 
prus, hence  its  Latin  name,  cuprum.  Copper 
is  distinguished  by  its  peculiar  reddish  color. 
It  is  very  ductile  and  malleable,  and  requires 
a  temperature  somewhat  lower  than  gold,  but 
higher  than  silver  (above  2,000**  F.),  for  its 
fusion.  Water  does  not  tarnish  it,  but  when 
exposed  to  the  air  it  becomes  coated  with 
green  copper  carbonate,  which  protects  it  from 
further  corrosion.  Next  to  silver,  it  is  the 
best  conductor  of  electricity,  ranking  in  the 
pure  state  at  93.08,  with  silver  at  100.  The 
Hpeciiic  gravity  of  copper  is  between  8.91  and 
8.95;  atomic  weight,  63.5;  symbol  Cu.  It  is 
very  hard,  elastic,  and  tough,  with  a  tenacity 
only  less  than  that  of  iron.  It  crystallized 
in  the  regular  system,  forming  cubes,  octa- 
hedrons, etc.  Its  principal  ores  are  the  sul- 
phides of  copper,  either  alone  or  combined 
with  other  metals,  such  as  copper  glance, 
indigo  copper,  copper  pyrites,  variegated  cop- 
per ore;  Fahl  ores,  containing  adnuxtures  of 


sulphides  of  copper,  iron,  zinc,  silver,  mer- 
cury, etc.;  enargite,  containing  sulphides  of 
copper  and  arsenic;  oxidized  copper  ores, 
such  as  red  copper  and  black  oxide  of  copper; 
and  copper  salts,  such  as  malachite  (carbonate 
of  copper),  silicate  of  copper,  dioptase,  chlo- 
ride of  copper,  atacamite,  phosphate  of  cop- 
per, and  arseniate  of  copper.  The  metal  also 
occurs  native  (pure,  or  uncombined)  ;  is  found 
also  in  small  quantities  in  most  soils,  in  sea- 
weed, and  in  the  animal  body^ 

Copper  forms  two  oxides,  the  protoxide  and 
the  suboxide;  the  former  is  foimd  as  dark 
steel-gray  crystals,  the  latter  occurs  in  red 
translucent  crystals;  prepared  artificially,  it 
forms  a  beautiful  crimson  powder.  The  car- 
bonate of  copper  is  sold  as  a  pigment  under 
the  name  of  blue  verditer,  and  from  the  sub- 
chloride  of  copper  Brunswick  green  is  ob- 
tained. The  blue  and  green  verdigris  of  com- 
merce are  made  by  the  action  of  acetic  acid 
upon  oxide  of  copper.  The  blue  vitriol  so 
extensively  used  in  dyeing  and  calico  printing 
is  sulphate  of  copper.  The  alloys  of  copper 
are  of  great  value.  Brass  is  copper  alloyed 
with  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty-four  per  cent 
of  zinc;  gun  metal,  90  parts  of  copper  and  10 
of  tin;  bell  and  speculum  metals  contain  a 
large  proportion  of  tin.  Bronze  is  sometimes 
made  of  91  parts  of  copper,  2  of  tin,  6  of  zinc, 
and  1  of  lead.  Copper  with  aluminum  pro- 
duces bronzes  of  great  strength,  ductility,  and 
resistance  to  corrosion.  German  silver  con- 
sists of  copper,  zinc,  and  nickel.  Metallic 
copper  is  of  great  value  in  the  arts,  espe- 
cially for  ships'  sheathing  and  bolts,  and  is 
also  the  material  used  in  making  a  great 
variety  of  wares.  The  development  of  electric 
lighting  and  the  transmission  of  power  and  of 
speech  nave  led  to  an  enormous  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  copper,  chiefiy  as  wire.  (Dop- 
per  is  found  in  every  quarter  of  the  world. 
The  U.  S.  is  the  greatest  producer  of  copper 
in  the  world,  more  or  less  of  the  metal  t^ing 
found  in  nearly  every  state  and  territory  of 
the  Union.  In  1845  the  total  production  in 
this  country  was  100  lone  tons;  1905  it  was 
402,637  long  tons,  of  which  102,807  were  in 
the  Lake  Superior  region,  140,514  in  Montana, 
and  105,637  in  Arizona.  It  was  mined  in  the 
New  England,  middle,  and  S.  states,  in  Utah, 
California,  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  Alaska, 
Wyoming,  Nevada,  Idaho,  Washington,  Ore- 
gon, and  S.  Dakota.  The  world's  production, 
1905,  was  701,252  long  tons,  Mexico  being  the 
second  largest  producer,  with  70,185  long  tons. 
In  1907  the  production  in  the  U.  S.  was 
343,300  long  tons. 

Copper  Riv'er,  Alaska;  rises  in  the  moun- 
tains S.  of  the  Tanana  and  empties  into  the 
N.  Pacific  Ocean  at  about  latitude  61®,  longi- 
tude 145°;  general  direction  S.;  length,  500  m. 
An  easy  portage  leads  across  the  water  part- 
ing between  the  Copper  and  Tanana.  Two 
himdred  m.  above  the  large  delta  the  river 
is  joined  from  the  E.  by  the  Chittynia,  which 
sends  down  copper  in  solution,  from  which  the 
river  derives  its  name. 

Cop'peras,  commercial  name  of  the  hydrated 
protosulphate  of  iron,  "green  vitriol";  com- 
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posed  of  28.0  per  cent  of  sulphuric  acid,  25.7 
of  protoxide  of  iron,  and  45.4  of  water;  is  used 
in  medicine,  in  the  dyeing  of  black,  and  in 
making  ink. 

Cop'perhead,  venomous  serpent  of  the  rattle- 
snake family  with  plates  on  the  head  but 
without  rattles.  When  full  grown  it  is  about 
3  ft.  long,  of  a  light  copper  color,  with  darker 
transverse  bars.  It  has  many  local  names. 
Is  nowhere  abundant,  but  is  more  common  in 
the  S.  than  in  the  N.  states.  Its  bite  is  often 
fatal. 

The  name  Copperhead  was  applied  to  any 
member  of  a  party  in  the  N.  U.  S.  supposed 
to  favor  the  secessionists  during  the  Civil  War. 
The  epithet  was  given  because  this  party  was 
regarded  as  an  insidious  and  secret  foe  to  the 
Union. 

Cop'permine  Riy'er,  a  river  of  Canada;  runs 
through  the  W.  part  of  the  Barren  Grounds. 
Crossing  the  Arctic  circle  at  about  Ion.  114° 
W,  half  its  course  is  within  the  polar  zone; 
empties  into  Arctic  Ocean  S.  of  WoUaston 
Land.  It  is  about  360  m.  long,  and  its  valley 
is  the  N.  continuation  of  that  of  the  Yellow 
Knife,  affluent  of  Great  Slave  Lake;  derives 
its  name  from  the  native  copper  collected 
along  its  banks. 

Co'pra,  dried  kernel  of  the  ooooanut,  one  of 
the  chief  exports  from  the  isles  of  the  Pacific. 
It  is  used  in  India  in  making  curries,  and 
cocoanut  oil  is  obtained  from  it. 

Cop'rolite,  fossil  excrement  of  animals.  The 
term  has  been  extended  in  a  commercial  sense 
to  include  deposits  of  phosphatic  rock  con- 
taining large  quantities  of  water-rolled  fossil 
bones  of  fishes  and  saurians,  such  as  occur  at 
the  base  of  Red  Crag  of  Suffolk,  England,  and 
in  S.  Carolina  and  Florida.  The  value  of  these 
minerals  is  derived  from  the  phosphate  of  lime 
of  which  they  are  partly  composed.  It  is  used 
with  great  advantage  as  mineral  manure. 

Cop'tic  Church,  direct  continuation  of  the  old 
Christian  Church  in  Egypt,  which  dates  from 
the  earliest  Christian  centuries.  Egyptians 
listened  to  the  preaching  of  Peter  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost.  Alexandrians  disputed  with  the 
martyr  Stephen.  Eusebius  says  that  Mark,  the 
author  of  the  second  Gospel,  was  the  first 
Bishop  of  Egypt.  Since  the  bishopric  of  Dios- 
curus  ceased,  452  A.D.,  monophysitism  has  been 
the  tenet  of  the  Copts.  They  have  always  de- 
tested the  Council  of  Chalcedon  (451).  The 
Church  retains  the  doctrine  of  transubstantia- 
tion,  the  practice  of  mariolatry  and  the  con- 
fessional. In  Upper  Egypt  the  rite  of  circum- 
cision has  been  retain^,  but  in  Lower  Egypt 
it  has  been  replaced  by  infant  baptism.  At 
the  head  of  the  Church  is  the  patriarch,  whose 
seat  is  now  at  Alexandria.  Under  him  are 
three  metropolitans  and  twelve  bishops  in 
Egypt,  one  metropolitan  and  two  bishops  in 
Abyssinia  and  one  bishop  for  Khartum,  besides 
priests  whose  duty  it  is  to  read  the  liturgy, 
but  not  to  preach;  preaching  in  Coptic  church- 
es is  unknown.  There  are  also  deacons,  sub- 
deacons,  an  archdeacon,  readers,  and  precen- 
tors. Ordination  performed  by  the  patriarch 
and  bishops  is  complete  only  after  the  use  of 


the  sacred  oil,  which,  through  the  continued 
miracle  of  St.  Mark,  is  never  exhausted.  They 
lay  no  claim  to  apostolic  succession  through 
the  laying  on  of  hands.  The  Coptic  Church 
has  been  peculiarly  exposed  to  persecution. 
Their  fasts  are  the  "great  fast"  at  Easter, 
fifty-two  days,  the  fasts  of  Christmas,  Whit- 
sunday, and  of  the  Ascension  of  Mary. 

Copts,  Christian  people  of  Egypt,  descended 
from  the  ancient  inhabitants,  whose  blood, 
however,  is  mingled  with  that  of  Greeks, 
Arabs,  Nubians,  etc.  They  trace  their  lineage 
back  to  the  pyramid  builders,  and  now  num- 
ber about  608,000.  Entire  villages  in  Upper 
Egypt  are  occupied  by  Copts,  and  their  faces 
are  common  in  the  Fayoum.  The  ruins  of  Cop- 
tic churches  thickly  dotting  the  Nile  and  Delta 
Valley  prove  that  they  were  once  more  numer- 
ous than  now.  By  apostacy  and  marriage 
with  Moslems  they  have  long  been  decreasing. 
In  customs,  manners,  language,  and  spirit  the 
Copt  has  become  a  Moslem  from  tiead  to 
foot.  Copts  dress  like  Arabs,  except  that  the 
turban  is  grayish  black  or  light  brown,  and  they 
often  wear  a  black  coat  or  gown  over  their 
other  dress.  The  women  veil  their  faces  in 
public,  and  at  home  when  male  visitors  are 
present.  They  are  densely  superstitious,  and 
for  centuries  have  been  considered  dishonest 
and  deceitful.  The  Coptic  language,  which  be- 
gan to  die  out  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  cen- 
turies, was  written  with  thirty-one  letters; 
twenty-five  in  the  Greek  uncial  characters  and 
six  derived  from  hieroglyphic  or  demotic  pro- 
totypes. With  these  elements  it  developed  into 
an  agglutinative  tongue,  expressing  its  gram- 
matical elements  by  suffixes,  prefixes,  and  com- 
binations; variations  of  meaning  were  ex- 
pressed by  changes  of  vocalization.  There  were 
several  dialects. 

Cop'yhold,  tenure  of  lands  in  Great  Britain, 
founded  upon  immemorial  custom;  commonly 
said  to  have  originated  in  a  modification  of 
the  ancient  villeinage  by  the  commutation  of 
base  services  into  a  fixed  rent  in  money  or 
money's  worth,  but  this  is  not  certain.  A 
copyhold  estate  is  a  parcel  of  a  manor,  and 
is  held  according  to  the  custom  of  that  manor. 

Cop'3rright,  exclusive  right  secured  by  law  to 
the  owner  of  an  intellectual  or  artistic  pro- 
duction to  multiply  and  dispose  of  copies;  con- 
stitutes literary  property.  The  term  is  era- 
ployed  indifferently  to  signify  the  statutory 
and  the  common-law  right  of  property  in  such 
productions.  Statutory  copyright  is  some- 
times called  copyright  after  publication,  while 
common-law  copyright  is  copyright  before  pub- 
lication. There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  whether  copyright  existed  among  the  an- 
cients. There  is  no  mention  of  any  such  prop- 
erty in  the  Pandects,  and  no  case  in  Roman 
law  of  any  action  having  been  brought  to  pro- 
tect a  right  in  literary  property.  In  general, 
anything  may  be  copyrighted  which  is  the 
subject  of  literary  o\\iiership.  More  specifical- 
ly, "  copyright,"  as  used  in  the  enactments  of 
the  U.  S.  Congress,  applies  to  books,  maps, 
charts,  dramatic  or  musical  compositions,  en- 
gravings, cuts,  prints,  photographs,  and  their 
negatives,  paintings,  drawings,  chromos,  stat- 
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tiea,  statuarj',  and  modola  or  designs  intended 
to  be  perfected  bs  works  of  the  fine  aria.  Tlie 
word»  "  ennroving,"  "  cut,"  or  "  print,"  as  here 
used,  are  to  be  applied  only  to  works  connected 
witli  the  fine  arts  or  to  pictorial  ii lustrations. 
There  is  a  peculiarity  to  De  noticed  in  the  case 
of  a  copyright  of  a  dramatic  composition.  In 
this  case  it  is  not  merely  an  exclusive  right  to 
tntlltiplj  copies  for  sale,  but  also  to  perfom 
or  represent   the   play   upon  the   public  Btage. 

The  property  in  a  copyright  ia  of  an  incor- 
poreal nature.  It  cannot  be  seized  by  a  sheritT 
in  the  exercise  of  his  conunon-law  powers  and 
sold  on  an  execution.  Should  the  ahertlT,  for 
instance,  sell  in  thin  way  a  copper-plate  on 
which  a  copyrighted  map  was  engraved,  the 
puTchHBcr  would  only  acquire  a  title  to  the 
copper-plate  coniiUered  as  a  corporeal  thing, 
with  DO  right  to  print  maps  from  it.  Tlie 
term  for  which  copyright  ia  granted  in  the 
U.  S.  in  the  first  instnnce  is  twenty-eight  years. 
It  is  renewable  for  twenty-eight  years  more 
by  tbe  author,  his  heirs,  executors,  or  next  of 
kin.  A  copyright  may  be  assigned  by  an  in- 
strument in  vriting. 

International  copyright  is  an  arrangement 
by  which  an  author  residing  in  one  country 
may  secure  in  such  other  countries  b»  are  par- 
ties to  the  arrangement  the  exclusive  right  of 
multiplying  copies  of  his  intellectual  produc- 
tions, and  selling  the  same.  In  Great  Britain 
international  copyright  was  flrst  granted  by 
the  acta  1  and  2  Viet.,  c.  59.  Further  legis- 
lation on  the  subject  waa  had  in  the  7  and 
8  Vict,  c.  12,  and  again  in  15  Vict,  c.  113. 
By  the  latter  act  the  queen,  in  council,  might 
grant  a  copyright  of  five  years  for  an  author- 
ized translation  of  foreign  works,  and  also 
might  prohibit  for  a  like  period,  the  repre- 
sentation of  an  unauthorized  translation  of  a 
foreign  dramatic  piece.  Prior  to  1  SB  1  an 
author  was  not  entitled  to  a  copyright  in  the 
U.  S.  unless  he  was  a  citizen  or  a  resident  of 
the  same;  but  in  that  year  a  law  was  enacted 
(Mnferriw  on  foreigners  the  privilege  of  copy- 
right. The  law,  hovrever,  only  applies  to  a 
citizen  of  a  foreign  state  or  nation  when  such 
foreign  state  or  nation  permits  to  citizens  ot 
tbe  U.  S.  the  benefit  of  copyright  on  Bub- 
etantiallj  the  same  Irasis  as  its  own  citizens ; 
or  when  such  foreign  state  or  nation  permits 
to  citizens  of  the  U.  S.  copyright  privileges 
similar  to  those  provided  for  in  U.  S.  law; 
or  when  such  foreign  state  or  nation  is  a 
party  to  an  international  agreement  which 
provides  tor  reciprocity  in  the  grant  of  copy- 
right, by  the  terms  of  which  agreement  the 
U,  S.  may  at  its  pleasure  become  a  party  to 
such  agreement. 

Coqnelja  (k6k-]flfi'),  Benoit  Constant,  1841- 
1009;  French  actor  and  author;  b.  Boulogne! 
made  his  debut  in  the  Theatre  Frant;ais,  I860, 
and  kept  on  there  till  1886;  became  a  Soci4tairc, 
18«3;  played  in  England  and  the  L".  S.  two 
seasons,  in  1888  and  1863-94;  was  brilliantly 
■ueoegsful  as  ScoTnn,  Don  Juan,  Figaro,  Pierre 
Oringoire,  Marcel  in  "  Lea  Ouvriers,"  Leopold 
in  "  Les  Fourchambault,"  the  Dute  in 
"  L'fitrang*re,"  and  as  Cyrano  de  Hergerac, 
this  laRt  being  probably  his  most  distinguished 
rcle   and  one   created   by   him    (1897).      Pub- 


Coqnelin,  Ernest  Alexander  Honors,  generally 

known  as  Coqukli.s  Cadet,  1848-1909;  French 
actor,  brother  of  the  preceding;  b.  Boulogne; 
made  hia  dtfbut  at  the  Udton ;  passed  to  the 
ComMie  Frant:aiBe,  18G8;  became  a  Soci^taire, 
1879;  achieved  success  in  such  rSles  as  Ulrich 
in  "The  Sphinx,"  Igidore  in  the  "Will  of  Cesar 
Girodot,"    and    Frederio    in    "  Friend    Fritz"; 

the  pseudonym  of  "  Pirouette  "  has  pub- 

"°"'"'-   ''gilt  compositions. 
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Caqnimbo  (k6-kem'b9),  principal  seaport  of 
Coquimbo  Province,  Chile;  harbor  good  and 
town  well  built.  Coquimbo  is  now  essentially 
united  to  La  iSerena,  capital  of  the  province 
just  N.  of  it  at  the  mouth  of  the  Coquimbo 
River.     Pop.    (1896)   6,270. 

Cor'al,  hard  skeleton  secreted  by  certain  . 
marine  animals  resembling  the  sea  anemones; 
is  composed  of  carbonate  of  lime  plus  animal 
matter,  and  is  a  secretion  of  the  external  layer 
or  skin  of  the  body.  A  few  species  of  coral 
polyps,  like  the  mushroom  coral,  live  sepa- 
rate, and  in  such  the  coral  corresponds  to  the 
individual ;  hut  in  mont  cases  the  coral-pro- 
ducing animals  are  colonial,  and  the  coral  is 
the  product  of  the  whole  colony,  the  positions 


LB.  a.  Acanlbocpia  borrida. 
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of  its  various  members  being  seen  in  the  pits 
on  the  surface  of  the  coral.  The  valuable  red 
coral  has  a  treelike  form,  and  sometimes 
reaches  a  foot  in  length.  The  most  important 
coral  fisheries  are  on  the  coasts  of  Algiers, 
Tunis,  and  Morocco,  but  coral  is  also  obtained 
near  Naples,  Leghorn,  Sardinia,  and  Corsica ; 
Naples  is  the  center  of  the  coral  trade.     Tbe 
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price  varies  according  to  color,  large  pieces 
of  the  finest  rose  pink  being  valued  at  from 
$400  to  $500  per  ounce,  but  small  bits  of  the 
poorer  colors,  such  as  are  used  for  children's 
necklaces,  are  worth  $1  to  $1.50  per  ounce. 
The  brain  corals,  star  corals,  etc.,  are  massive. 
The  Madrepores,  Oculinas,  etc.,  are  branching, 
while  Agaricia,  etc.,  form  incrusting  masses. 
No  true  reef-building  corals  can  live  where  the 
water  falls  below  60°  F.,  but  some  forms  occur 
even  in  the  Arctic  seas. 

Coral  lands  and  reefs  are  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  the  tropical  seas.  *  Reefs  occur  as 
fringing  reefs,  barrier  reefs,  and  atolls.  Fring- 
ing reefs  lie  close  along  the  shore  of  some  is- 
land or  land  mass,  not  of  coral  formation.  Bar- 
rier reefs  are  separated  from  the  adjacent  is- 
land or  mainland  by  a  lagoon  of  relatively 
shallow  water,  varying  from  a  mile  or  two 
to  many  miles  in  width.  Atolls  are  roughly 
oval  reefs,  inclosing  a  shallow  lagoon,  seldom 
over  200  or  300  ft.  deep,  and  unbroken  by  any 
central  island.  Coral  reefs  are  formed  by  the 
growth  of  various  species  of  corals,  or  small 
polyps,  living  in  communities.  Each  individual 
secretes  carbonate  of  lime  from  solution  in 
sea  water,  and  thus  form  a  stony  skeleton, 
growing  slowly  to  a  considerable  mass.  The 
destructive  action  of  the  waves,  as  well  as  of 
various  boring  mollusks,  breaks  up  this  lime- 
stone framework;  the  finer  particles  are 
washed  out  into  deep  water,  and  the  coarser 
sand  is  thrown  back  on  the  older  part  of  the 
reef.  The  surface  of  coral  reefs  and  atolls  is 
built  a  few  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  by 
the  heaping  of  coral  sand  from  the  beach  by 
waves  and  winds.  The  breadth  of  the  strip 
of  land  thus  formed  may  reach  half  a  mile  or 
more.  The  reef  is  more  or  less  interrupted 
by  transverse  channels,  connecting  the  lagoon 
with  the  ocean,  held  open  by  tidal  or  wind 
currents,  and  frequently  giving  entrance  to  pro- 
tected harbors.  An  atoll  may  consist  of  many 
small  linear  islands  slightly  disconnected. 
Reef-building  corals  thrive  only  in  water  whose 
lowest  monthly  temperature  does  not  fall  be- 
low 68°  F.,  and  they  build  at  a  depth  not  ex- 
ceeding 120  ft. 

The  central  and  W.  equatorial  Pacific,  to- 
gether with  the  torrid  Indian  Ocean,  are  the 
regions  of  most  numerous  coral  reefs  and  is- 
lands. They  are  relatively  uncommon  in  the 
Atlantic;  although  the  Bermudas,  Bahamas, 
and  Florida  Keys  are  coral  built;  and  many 
reefs  occur  around  Cuba  and  other  W.  Indian 
islands.  The  most  noted  barrier  reefs  are 
those  of  the  Society  Islands  and  the  great 
Australian  reef,  1,200  m.  long,  lying  off  the 
XE.  coast  of  Australia.  The  most  important 
atolls  are  those  in  the  Paumotu  and  the  Caro- 
line-!Marshall  archipelagoes.    See  Atoll. 

Coral  Snakes,  various  serpents  marked  with 
conspicuous  red  bands  which  suggest  polished 
red  coral.    Some  in  the  U.  S.  are  venomous. 

Cor'anach.    See  Coronach. 

Corbel,  in  architecture,  a  projecting  bracket, 
often  sculptured;  sometimes  in  the  form  of  a 
basket;  used  to  support  an  object,  or  to  re- 
ceive the  springing  of  an  arch.    A  corbel  table 


is  a  projecting  battlement,  parapet,  or  cornice 
resting  on  a  series   of   corbels. 

Cor'bulo,  Cnaeus  Domitius,  d.  66  a.d.  ;  Roman 
general  who  flourished  under  Claudius  and 
Nero;  he  commanded  the  Roman  army  in  a 
war  against  the  Parthians,  whom  he  defeated. 
Nero,  who  was  jealous  of  him,  ordered  him 
to  be  put  to  death;  when  Corbulo  heard  this 
he  fell  on  his  sword. 

Cord'age.    See  Hemp;  Rope. 

Corday  d'Annans  (k5r-d&'  dftr-m&A),  Marie 
Anne  Charlotte,  1768-93;  French  patriot;  b. 
St.  Satumin,  Normandy;  daughter  of  a  poor 
nobleman;  after  the  fall  of  the  Girondists, 
May,  1793,  became  acquainted  with  some  of 
those  revolutionists  who  had  fled  to  Caen, 
where  she  was  residing;  made  her  way  to 
Paris  and  obtained  an  audience  with  Marat 
on  the  pretext  of  revealing  Girondist  plots; 
stabbed  him;  guillotined  four  days  later;  pre- 
served her  courage  to  the  last,  and  stirred 
even  the  hearts  of  her  executioners  by  her 
beauty  and  serene  bearing. 

Cordeliers  (k0r-d6l-y&'),  political  club  in 
Paris,  1790,  which  received  its  name  from  the 
fact  of  its  meeting  in  the  chapel  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan Friars  Cordeliers  (Franciscan  Friars 
Minor).  The  club  was  composed  of  extreme  re- 
publicans and  agitators,  led  by  Danton,  Marat, 
Hubert,  and  Camille  Desmoulins,  the  latter 
of  whom  edited  the  famous  revolutionary  pa- 
per Le  vietuo  Cordelier;  was  first  allied  with, 
but  afterwards  in  violent  opposition  to,  the 
Jacobins.  It  was  overthrown,  1794,  by  Robes- 
pierre, and  formally  ended  by  the  law  of  the 
6th  Fructidor  (August  23,  1795),  which  closed 
all  the  political  clubs  of  France. 

Also  the  name  of  a  branch  of  the  Francis- 
cans called  "  cord  wearers ''  from  their  girdles 
of  knotted  cord.  Soon  after  the  death  of  St. 
Francis,  1226,  a  long  controversy  as  to  the 
rules  of  the  order  arose,  which  ended  in  the 
division  of  the  order  into  two  great  branches, 
Conventuals  and  Observantines.  Of  the  Ob- 
servantines  there  are  three  branches:  the  Re- 
formed, established,  1419;  the  Recollects,  es- 
tablished, 1500;  the  Alcantarines,  established, 
1556.  In  France  the  Alcantarines  were  called 
Cordeliers  on  account  of  their  girdle. 

Cordillera^  mountainous  tract  in  W.  N. 
America.  This  name,  originally  used  in  a 
somewhat  similar  sense  by  Humboldt,  has  been 
applied  to  the  mountains  of  Central  America 
and  Mexico,  and  to  all  those  of  the  U.  S.  and 
British  America  lying  W.  of  the  Great  Plains, 
but  has  not  passed  into  popular  use. 

Also  the  name  of  one  of  the  great  longitud- 
inal or  N.  and  S.  mountain  chains  of  the 
Andean  system  in  S.  America.  Where  there 
is  only  one  chain  the  word  Andes  is  commonly 
used;  but  where  there  are  two  or  three  paral- 
lel ones,  one  of  them  only  is  known,  in  common 
language,  as  the  Andes,  and  the  others  are 
Cordilleras.  In  Colombia  the  three  principal 
ranges  are  the  W.,  central,  and  E.  Cordilleras. 
Farther  S.  the  Andes  are  the  W.  chain^  sepa- 
rating Bolivia  and  the  Argentine  from  Chile; 
the  mountains  farther  E.,  some  of  them  still 
higher,   form   the   Cordillera   Real,   Cordillera 
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Oriental,  and  so  on.  The  term  Cordillera  is 
also  used  loosely  for  the  cross  chains  or  knots 
in  the  Andean  system. 

Cord'ite,  a  smokeless  British  explosive  named 
from  the  cord  shape  in  which  it  is  made.  Its 
composition  is  nitroglycerin,  fifty-eight  per 
cent;  gun  cotton,  thirty-seven  per  cent;  vase- 
line, five  per  cent.  It  keeps  well,  and  burns 
when  ignited,  but  explodes  when  detonated.  It 
is  used  in  both  cannon  and  small  arms.  See 
Explosives. 

Cdr'doba,  capital  and  principal  city  of  the 
Argentine  province  of  the  same  name;  on  the 
Rio  Primero;  387  m.  from  Buenos  Aires; 
founded,  1573,  celebrated  for  its  old  cathedral, 
churches,  monasteries,  etc.,  and  its  university, 
the  second  in  age  in  America  (1613).  The 
national  observatory  and  meteorological  sta- 
tion are  located  here.  The  Alameda,  or  pub- 
lic promenade,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  S.  Amer- 
ica. Cdrdoba  has  an  important  trade  in  hides 
and  wool.     Pop.  (1900)  60,000. 

Cordoba  or  Coi'dova,  city  of  Spain;  capi- 
tal of  province  of  same  name;  on  the  Gua- 
dalquivir; 71  m.  NE.  of  Seville.  The  river 
is  here  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge  of  six- 
teen arches  built  by  the  Moors  in  the  eighth 
century,  and  defended  by  a  Saracenic  castle. 
The  cathedral,  originally  a  Mohammedan 
mosque,  founded  786  a.d.,  presents  in  the  inte- 
rior a  forest  of  columns  of  many  orders  and 
materials,  brought  from  various  ancient  tem- 
ples, dlordova  contains  a  bishop's  palace,  three 
colleges,  city  hall,  and  numerous  hospitals. 
It  was  formerly  noted  for  the  preparation  of 
goat  leather,  called  cordovan.  Has  manufac- 
tures of  silk,  paper,  silverware,  hats,  etc.  The 
ancient  Corduba,  sometimes  called  Patricia, 
built  152  B.C.  by  the  Romans,  was  second  only 
to  Gades  (Cadiz)  among  the  cities  of  His- 
pania.  This  place  was  captured  by  the  Moors, 
672  A.D.,  after  which  it  was  for  several  cen- 
turies the  capital  of  the  W.  caliphs.  In  the 
tenth  century  it  contained  nearly  1,000,000  in- 
habitants and  300  mosques.  In  1236  it  was 
taken  and  almost  destroyed  by  Ferdinand  III 
of  Castile.     Pop.    (1900)    58,275. 

Cor'doya*  Francisco  Hernandez  de,abt.  1475- 
1526;  Spanish  explorer;  went  to  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama  with  Pedrarias,  1514;  served  in 
various  raids;  sent  to  settle  Nicaragua,  which 
had  just  been  explored  by  Gil  Gonzalez  Davila, 
but  which  Pedrarias  claimed  as  a  part  of  his 
territory,  1524;  sailed  from  Panama,  landed 
on  the  Pacific  side  of  Nicaragua,  founded  Gra- 
nada, Leon,  and  other  towns,  and  explored  the 
lake,  discovering  its  outlet.  On  hearing  of 
the  arrival  of  Gil  Gronzalez  in  Honduras,  he 
sent  Hernando  de  Soto  against  him;  Soto  was 
defeated  and  captured;  Gil  Gronzalez  himself 
was  captured  by  Olid,  who  had  been  sent  there 
by  Hernando  Cort^.  Olid  rebelled  and  was 
killed,  and  finally  Cort^  himself  went  to  Hon- 
duras to  settle  affairs.  Cordova  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  Cortte  (1525),  offering  to  transfer  his 
allegiance  to  him.  Cortte  encouraged  him,  but 
soon  was  obliged  to  return  to  Mexico,  and  Cor- 
dova then  resolved  to  create  an  independent 
government    in   Nicaragua    for   himself.     Pe- 


drarias hurried  to  Nicaragua  with  a  consider- 
able force,  seized  Cordova  at  Leon,  and  had 
him  beheaded. 

Cordova*  Francisco  Hernandez  de,  d.  1617; 
Spanish  explorer;  accompanied  Velasquez  in 
the  conquest  of  (Juba,  1511;  received  a  grant 
of  land  and  Indians  near  Santi  Espiritu,  and 
in  1517  had  become  one  of  the  wealthiest  men 
in  the  island.  In  that  year  he  was  induced 
to  join  in  a  voyage  of  exploration  in  the  hope 
of  obtaining  gold  and  Indian  slaves.  Leaving 
Cuba  with  three  vessels  and  110  men,  February 
12,  1517,  the  party  discovered  the  E.  coast  of 
Yucatan  a  few  days  latter,  and  followed  it 
around  to  Campeche  and  beyond.  They  found 
signs  of  a  civilization  higher  than  any  that 
had  yet  been  seen  among  the  natives  of  Amer- 
ica. From  near  Campeche  Cordova  passed  over 
to  Florida,  and  thence  to  Cuba,  where  he  died 
of  wounds. 

Cor'dnroy  (French  "King's  cord"),  thick 
cotton  fabric,  strong  and  durable,  with  a  cut 
pile  like  velvet,  but  of  corded  or  ribbed  sur- 
face, the  division  between  the  ribs  being  made 
by  binding  the  pile  weft  to  the  cloth.  A 
corduroy  road  in  the  U.  S.,  a  rough  road  over 
a  swampy  place  made  by  laying  logs  side  by 
side. 

Core'a.    See  Kobea. 

Corent3m  (k5-ren-tln'), river  of  Guiana,  form- 
ing the  boundary  between  the  English  and 
Dutch  colonies;  rises  near  the  Brazilian  fron- 
tier, has  a  general  N.  course  to  the  Atlantic, 
with  a  length  along  the  main  curves  of  about 
400  m.;  lower  portion  very  tortuous,  and  gen- 
erally lined  with  forests;  it  is  navigable  for 
about  150  m.  for  vessels  drawing  7  ft. 

Coreop'sis,  a  genus  of  herbaceous  plants  of 
the  family  CompoaitWy  named  with  reference 
to  the  form  of  the  fruit.  Plants  of  this  genus 
have  neutral  ray  florets  and  a  double  involu- 
cre. Many  species,  popularly  called  tickseed, 
are  natives  of  the  U.  S.  The  Coreopsis  tincto- 
ria  grows  wild  beyond  the  Mississippi,  and  is 
commonly  cultivated  for  the  beauty  of  its 
flowers,  which  are  yellow  with  a  brown-purple 
center. 

Corfu  (k5r-f0'),  one  of  the  Ionian  islands; 
belonging  since  1864  to  Greece;  separated  from 
Albania  by  a  channel;  is  38  m.  long;  area,  227 
sq.  m. ;  surface  hilly  and  picturesque,  the  high- 
est points  being  about  3,000  ft.  Olive  oil  is 
the  chief  export.  It  is  the  ancient  Corcyra, 
whose  people  waged  war  against  Corinth.  A 
naval  battle  between  these  powers,  665  B.C.,  is 
mentioned  by  Thucydides  as  the  first  sea  fight 
on  record.  Corcyra  was  in  alliance  with  the 
Athenians  in  the  Peloponnesian  War.  Capital 
of  island  is  Corfu,  a  fortified  seaport;  on  the 
E.  coast;  10  m.  SW.  of  Butrinto;  has  a  safe 
and  convenient  harbor.  Corfu  stands  near  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Corcyra.  Pop.  (1896) 
17,918. 

Corin'na,  celebrated  Greek  lyric  poetess  of 
Tanagra  in  Boeotia;  flourished  abt.  500  B.C. 
It  is  said  that  she  overcame  Pindar  in  a  poet- 
ical contest,  but  the  story  is  discredited. 
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Co'rinthy  capital  of  Alcorn  Go.,  Miss.;  93  m. 
E.  by  8.  of  Memphis;  has  large  iron  works 
and  manufactures  of  textiles.  During  the  Civil 
War  several  encounters  took  place  here.  The 
city  was  occupied  by  a  Union  force  under  Hal- 
leck  in  May,  1862,  after  its  evacuation  by  the 
Confederates  under  Beauregard.  On  October 
3-4,  1862,  two  battles  occurred  here  between 
20,000  Union  troops  imder  Rosecrans  and  28,- 
000  Confederates  under  Gens.  Van  Dom,  Price, 
and  Lovell,  resulting  in  the  defeat  and  retreat 
of  the  latter  with  loss  of  4,838;  Union  loss, 
2,520.     Pop.   (1900)  3,661. 

Corinth,  an  ancient  city  of  Greece;  on  the 
Isthmus  of  Corinth  and  near,  the  Gulf  of 
Lepanto,  60  m.  W.  by  S.  from  Athens;  com- 
manded all  the  passes  between  the  Pelopon- 
nesus and  N.  Greece;  by  its  position  formed 
the  most  direct  communication  between  the 
two  principal  Grecian  seas — the  Ionian  and 
the  iEgean,  and  became  the  emporium  of  the 
trade  ^tween  the  East  and  the  West.  Perian- 
der,  one  of  the  Seven  Wise  Men  of  Greece,  was 
tyrant  (prince)  of  Corinth  abt.  625-581  B.C. 
Soon  after  his  death  Corinth  became  an  ally 
of  Sparta,  and  was  ruled  by  an  oligarchy.  The 
Corinthians  were  defeated  by  the  Athenian 
general  Myronides,  457  B.c.  As  the  ally  of 
Sparta,  Corinth  fought  against  Athens  through- 
out the  long  Peloponnesian  War  (431-404  B.C.). 
In  395  B.C.  Corinth  united  with  other  Greek 
states  in  a  war  against  the  Spartans,  who  de- 
feated the  allies  in  several  battles.  This  war, 
called  the  Corinthian  War,  was  ended  by  the 
peace  of  Antalcidas,  387  B.C.,  and  Corinth  then 
returned  to  the  alliance  with  Sparta.  The 
battle  of  Chieronea  (338  b.c.)  rendered  Philip 
of  Macedon  master  of  Corinth,  which  was  sub- 
ject to  his  successors,  until  it  was  annexed  to 
the  Achffian  League,  243  b.c. 

At  this  period  Corinth  was  the  richest  and 
most  luxurious  city  of  Greece.  The  patron 
goddess  of  Corinth  was  Aphrodite  (Venus), 
who  had  a  splendid  temple  on  the  Aero  Cor- 
inthus.  The  most  elaborate  order  of  ancient 
architecture  derived  its  name  from  Corinth, 
which  was  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  Gre- 
cian art,  biit  produced  no  eminent  poets  or 
orators. 

Having  been  captured  by  the  Roman  con- 
sul Mummius,  146  B.C.,  Corinth  was  pillaged 
and  nearly  destroyed  by  fire.  It  was  re- 
built by  Julius  Caesar,  46  B.C.,  who  planted 
here  a  colony  of  his  veterans  and  frcedmon. 
It  soon  rose  again  to  be  a  populous  and  pros- 
perous city.  St.  Paul  preached  here,  and 
founded  a  Christian  Church,  to  which  two  of 
his  epistles  were  addressed.  The  principal 
monument  of  antiquity  now  remaining  is  the 
citadel,  on  a  hill  called  Aero  Corinthus,  which 
rises  1,886  ft.  above  sea  level,  abrupt  and 
isolated.  The  site  of  Corinth  was  occupied  by 
the  small  town  GJortho,  destroyed  by  earth- 
quake in  1858,  and  New  Corinth  was  then 
built  5  m.  from  the  ancient  site,  on  the  shore 
of  the  gulf,  about  1^  m.  W.  of  the  entrance 
to  the  ship  canal,  which  has  given  it  much 
importance. 


Corinth,  Gulf  of.    See  Lepanto,  Gulp  op. 


Corinthian  Capital. 


Corinth,  Isth'mus  of,  neck  of  land  connect- 
ing Attica  with  the  Morea,  and  separating  the 
Gulf  of  Corinth  from  that  of  ^gina;  width, 
4  to  8  m.;  scene  of  the  celebrated  isthmian 
games  and  site  of  a  famous  Temple  of  Nep- 
tune. A  ship  canal  has  been  constructed 
through  the  isthmus.  It  extends  from  the  Bay 
of  Corinth  to  the  Gulf  of  Athens,  is  3.9  m. 
long,  and  saves  185  m.  from  Adriatic  ports 
and  95  m.  from  Mediterranean  ports. 

Corin'thian  Or'der,  form  of  column  and  en- 
tablature that  originated  in  Greece.  It  was 
not  generally  used  before  the  age  of  Alexander 
(330  B.C.),  and  the  few  remaining  examples 
differ  widely  from  each  other.  In  Greek  hands 
it  was  treated  as  a  variant  of  the  Ionic,  hav- 
ing no  distinctive 
form  of  base  or  en- 
tablature, but  char- 
acterized mainly  by 
its  slender  shaft  and 
tall,  bell-shaped  cap- 
ital encircled  by 
rows  of  acanthus 
leaves.  The  Ro- 
mans developed  it 
into  a  distinctive 
order  by  giving  it 
a  special  form  of 
base  and  modifying 
the  entablature,  to 
the  cornice  of  which 
they  added  modil- 
lions    or    brackets. 

Among  the  principal  antique  examples  of  the 
order  are  the  Pantheon,  the  temples  of  Mars 
Ultor,  Vespasian,  and  Castor  and  Pollux  at 
Rome;  the  Temple  of  Zeus  at  Athens,  and 
the  Maison  Carrie  at  NImes,  the  last  two 
being  doubtless  executed  by  Greek  hands.  The 
Corinthian  order  was  frequently  used  by  the 
architects  of  the  Renaissance.  The  Capitol  at 
Washington  is  a  modern  example  of  the  order. 

Corinthians,  Bpis'tles  to  the,  canonical  books 
of  the  New  Testament.  I  Corinthians  was 
written  by  St.  Paul  from  Ephesus  in  the  spring 
of  57  to  rebuke  the  Church  at  Corinth  for 
party  spirit,  disrespect  to  the  apostle's  author- 
ity, licentiousness,  impropriety  at  public  meet- 
ings (especially  at  the  Holy  Communion),  van- 
ity, and  self-seeking.  The  apostle  also  settles 
some  cases  of  conscience  as  to  eating  idol 
sacrifices,  and  a  point  of  doctrine  as  to  the 
resurrection. 

II  Corinthians. — The  first  Epistle  had  been 
sent  by  Titus  probably,  whose  report  greatly 
comforted  the  apostle  (II  Cor.  vii,  4-16),  so 
he  sends  him  back  a  few  months  later  with 
this  second  letter,  which  is  a  sober  and  con- 
ciliatory, yet  earnest,  statement  of  the  apos- 
tle's true  and  just  authority. 

Corinto  (k6-r6n't5),  port  of  Nicaragua;  de- 
partment of  Chinandega;  on  a  bay  of  the  Pa- 
cific; connected  by  rail  with  Managua,  Masaya, 
and  Granada,  and  the  Pacific  mail  steamers 
touch  there  regularly.  The  trade  is  important, 
the  railroad  having  made  this  the  principal 
port  of  the  republic.    Pop.  abt.  3,000. 

Coriola'nns,  Cains  Marcius,  Roman  hero,  who, 
according  to  tradition,  received  the  surname 
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"CorioUnuB"  because  he  defeated  the  Volsci 
Bt  Corioli  abt.  490  d.c.  During  m  famine  he 
Kdviaed  that  grain  should  not  be  distributed 
gratia  among  the  plebeians  unless  thej  aban- 
doned the  right  or  privilege  of  electing  tribunes 
of  the  people.  For  this  offense  he  was  ban- 
ished. Having  obtained  command  of  the  Vol- 
•ciatt  army,  he  marched  against  Rome,  the 
citizens  of  which  were  unable  to  resist  him. 
He  was  at  length  appeased  by  a  deputation  of 
Roman  matrons,  led  by  bis  mother  Veturia, 
ftnd  his  wife  Volumnis.  The  story  of  Cori- 
olanus  forms  the  subject  of  one  of  Shake- 
speare's dramas. 

Coik,  third  city  of  Ireland;  capital  of  Cork 
Co.;  on  the  Lee,  11m.  from  the  sea,  and  136 
m.  SW.  of  Dublin;  built  partly  on  on  island 
of  the  river,  crossed  here  by  nine  modern 
bridges.  Cork  has  a  large,  safe,  and  landlocked 
harlmr,  formed  by  an  estuary  of  the  river. 
The  entrance,  which  is  1  m.  wide,  is  II  m. 
from  the  city.  Queenstown  is  on  an  island 
in  this  harbor.    Pop.   ( 1001 )   70,122. 

Cork,  the  bark  of  the  Quercus  auher,  a  spe- 
cies of  oak  growing  in  Spain,  Itaiy,  and  the 
S.  of  France.  The  tiark  may  be  removed  an- 
nually without  injuring  the  tree.  Cork  is  ex- 
tensively used  in  the  form  of  stoppers  for  glass 
bottles,  and  in  the  construction  of  life  pre- 
servers and  life  boats.  When  rasped  cork  is 
digested  in  water  and  alcohol,  it  leaves  about 
seventy-five  per  cent  of  insoluble  matter,  called 
•uterine.  The  cork  tree  has  been  introduced 
successfully  in  the  S.  U.  S. 

Corliaa,  George  Henry,  1817-63;  American 
inventor;  b.  Etuton,  N.  Y. ;  inventor  of  the 
ateam  engine  bearing  his  name,  one  of  which 
moved  all  the  machinery  in  the  Centennial  Ex- 
position at  Philadelphia  5  also  invented  an  im- 
proved boiler  with  condensing  apparatus  for 
marine  engines,  and  a  pumping  engine  for 
waterworks. 

Cot'morant,  one  of  a  family  of  aquatic  birds 
{Phalacrocoracidw)     related    to    the    pelicans. 
They   are  characterized  by  a  long  neck,  com- 
pressed bill  with  a  book  at  the  tip,  wings  of 
moderate      length, 
and    rather    lung, 
stiff  tail;  the  toes, 
including  the  first, 
are    connected    by 
a    web.      Cormor- 
ants   occur    along 
the     seacoast     al- 
most    throughout 
the   world,   except 
in       the      coldest 
I  '   parts,    and    many 

land  waters.   They 
usually     nest     in 
CoBHOBAHT.  Urge     colonies. 

Cormorants  live 
chiefly  upon  Bsh,  which  they  capture  by  div- 
ing, and  in  China  and  Japan  they  are  trained 
to  fish  for  their  owners.  The  double- eresU'd 
cormorant,  the  common  species  of  the  U.  S., 
is  found  on  both  coasts  of  N.  America  and 
in    the    interior.      The    European    cormorant 
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occurs  sparingly  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  V.  S. 
A  Urge,  flightless  cormorant  was  diacoTcred 
on  an  island  of  the  Galapagos  group,  189S. 
It  exceeds  in  size  a^iy  known  recent  species, 
and  is  estremaly  rare. 

Cora,  general  name  given  to  TsriDua  seeds, 

especially  to  cereal  and  farinaceous  grains 
which  grow  in  ears  and  are  used  for  food,  as 
wheat,  barley,  rye,  and  maize.  In  Great  Brit- 
ain the  term  is  generally  applied  to  wheat,  rye, 
oats,  and  barley,  and  means  simply  "  grain." 
In  Scotland  and  Ireland,  however,  it  is  com- 
monly restricted  to  "  oats."  In  the  U.  8.  the 
term  is  restricted  to  maize  or  Indian  com. 
See  MjigK. 

Com,  a  homy  accumuUtion  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  human  foot,  produced  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  boot  or  shoe.  Corns  may  be  soft- 
ened by  hot  water  or  poultices  and  the  homy 
part  removed  with  a  knife.  When  painful  they 
may  be  generally  much  relieved  by  the  occa- 
sional application  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver.  There  are  various  surgical  appliances 
for  their  relief.  Corns,  when  neglected,  may 
give  serious  trouble. 

Cor'naristi.    See  Cosnhebt,  Diedbik. 

Coma'ro,  Cateilna,  I464-16I0;  Queen  of 
Cyprus;  b,  Venice;  married  James  de  Lusig- 
nan.  King  of  Cyprus,  and  on  bis  death,  1473, 
succeeded  him  on  the  throne;  abdicated  in 
favor  of  the  Venetians,  14B9. 

Coin'crake,  or  Land.  Rail,  a  European  bird,  a 
rare  visitant  of  the  U.  S.;  is  a  wader,  7  in. 
long,  of  a  brown-gray  color,  haunting  corn  and 
grass  lands  and  osier  beds;  is  a  game  bird, 
quite  hard  to  flush,  as  it  runs  rapidly  from 
a  dog. 

Coi'nea.    See  Etk  and  Vision. 

COTTieiUa  (kftr-nfty'),  Pierre,  160S-S4;  French 
dramatic  author,  called  the  founder  of  the 
French  drama;  b.  Rouen;  practiced  law  several 
years;  produced  in  1820  "  Mfilite,"  a  comedy, 
which  was  performed  with  applause;  between 
1820  and  IQ35  other  comedies  of  inferior  merit; 
in  1G35,  "Medee,"  a  tragedy;  1638,  "Le  Cid," 
a  tragedy  in  imitation  of  the  Spanish  drama 
of  the  same  name;  1839,  " Les  Horaces"  and 
"Cinna";  1640,  "  Polyeucte,"  the  last  named 
and  "  Cinna  "  considered  by  some  critics  as  his 
masterpieces;  other  works  include  "  Le  Men- 
teur,"  a  comedy,  and  "  La  Toison  d'Or,"  an 
opera.  In  the  opinion  of  many  critics  he  ex- 
celled other  French  dramatists  in  impressive 
declamation,  sublime  thoughts,  and  a  condensed 
and  noble  style. 

Cor'nel,  shrubby  plant  bearing  the  name  of 
dogwood,  belonging  to  the  genua  Comas,  which 
includea  al>out  twenty-five  species,  moatly  of 
the  N.  hemisphere.  The  common  dogwowl  of 
the  E.  U.  S.  is  a  small  tree  yielding  a  hard 
wood  resembling  boxwood.  The  dwarf  comel, 
or  bunchberry,  is  a  low  herb  growing  in  cold, 
damp  woods  in  the  North.  There  are,  all  told, 
eighteen  species  in  N.  America. 

Comerian.     See  Chalcedont. 

Cornelina  Ne'poo.    See  Nepos. 
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Cornell'  Univer'sity,  coeducational,  nonsec- 
tarian  institution  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  established 
by  acts  of  legislature  of  1865  and  1867,  with 
a  foundation  of  $500,000,  given  by  Ezra  Cor- 
nell. The  entire  income  of  the  congressional 
land  grant  to  New  York  (990,000  acres)  was 
also  secured,  and  subsequent  sales  of  these 
lands  added  several  millions  to  the  endowment 
fund.  The  university  was  opened  1868;  the 
first  president,  Andrew  D.  White,  served  till 
1885.  The  university  includes  the  College 
of  Agriculture,  Sibley  College  of  Mechanical 
and  Electrical  Engineering,  Sage  College  for 
Women,  College  of  Civil  Engineering,  School 
of  Law,  Courses  in  Architecture,  Arts,  Philos- 
ophy, Science,  and  Letters.  Since  1872  both 
sexes  have  been  admitted.  The  grounds  con- 
sist of  270  acres,  picturesquely  situated  about 
450  ft.  above  Cayuga  Lake. 

Cor'ner,  a  market  where  some  special  stock 
is  dealt  in.  Usually  applied  to  an  attempt  to 
buy  the  whole  supply  of  some  article,  as  wheat, 
or  a  particular  stock,  so  as  not  only  to  control 
the  price,  but  also  to  make  a  profit  from  those 
who  have  "sold  short,"  i.e.,  made  speculative 
sales  of  goods  which  they  did  not  possess,  but 
believed  that  they  could  purchase  later  at  a 
lower  price.  The  comer  is  eflfective  when  the 
goods  have  to  be  bought  from  the  pool  or  asso- 
ciation that  has  maneuvered  the  comer  and 
holds  the  goods  or  stock  at  a  high  figure. 
This  is  termed  '*  squeezing  the  shorts."  Cor- 
ners are  facilitated  by  the  method  of  dealing 
on  margins,  by  which  a  speculator  or  gang  of 
speculators  can  control  stock  valued  at  many 
times  their  available  capital.  Among  cele- 
brated corners  was  the  gold  comer  engineered 
by  Jay  Gould  which  caused  the  "  Black  Fri- 
day"  panic  of  September  24,  1869,  but  was 
broken  by  the  release  of  gold  from  the  U.  S. 
Treasury. 

Cor'net,  a  musical  instrument  usually  of 
brass,  and  originally  of  a  curved,  hornlike 
shape.  Cornets  are  of  various  kinds,  but  the 
best  form  is  that  known  as  the  comet-d-pistons 
(a  French  term  signifying  a  "cornet  with 
pistons,"  because  modifications  of  sound  are 
produced  by  small  pistons  moved  by  the  play- 
er's fingers). 

Comlierty  or  Koomlierty  Diedrik,  1522-90; 
Dutch  author  and  reformer;  b.  Amsterdam; 
efficiently  promoted  the  Reformation,  but  op- 
posed Calvinism ;  write  a  "  Treatise  against 
the  Capital  Punishment  of  Heretics " ;  gave 
valuable  assistance  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  in 
his  contest  against  Spain,  and  became  Secre- 
tarv  of  State  in  Holland  in  1672.  His  follow- 
ers,  who  were  called  Cornarists,  disappeared 
from  history  after  the  rise  of  the  Arminian 
party  in  the  Dutch  Church. 

Cor'nice,  upper  and  projecting  or  crowning 
portion  of  a  wall;  is  often  made  very  orna- 
mental by  means  of  rich  moldings,  carving, 
inlay  of  colored  materials,  or  by  all  these 
means;  in  Greek  and  Grteco-Roman  architec- 
ture, and  in  all  styles  derived  from  these, 
it  forms  the  upper  part  of  an  entablature  and 
consists  of  bed  molding,  corona,  and  cymatium 


or  gutter,  and  sometimes  other  members,  as 
dentils  or  modillions.    See  Entablature. 

Comif'erous  Pe'riod.    See  Devonian  Period. 

Corn  Laws,  various  enactments  of  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament  for  the  regulation  of  the  trade 
in  grain.  The  first  laws,  in  force  soon  after 
the  Norman  conquest,  prohibited  exportation 
in  order  to  prevent  scarcity  in  time  of  emer- 
gency. At  the  restoration  of  Charles  II  duties 
were  imposed  both  on  exportation  and  impor- 
tation, while  the  old  principle  of  a  standard 
price,  beyond  which  exportation  was  prohib- 
ited, was  retained.  In  the  reign  of  William 
and  Mary  a  bounty  was  granted  on  the  ex- 
portation of  corn  and  the  duties  on  exporta- 
tion were  abolished.  These  laws^  some  passed 
as  early  as  1360,  were  to  protect  the  agricul- 
tural and  landed  interests,  but  the  fluctuation 
in  prices  rendered  the  grain  trade  a  gambling 
one.  In  1846  Parliament  provided  for  the 
gradual  abolition  of  duties. 

Com'pUnter  (Iroquois,  Garianwachia,  "  the 
planter"),  abt.  1732-1836;  half-breed  Seneca 
Indian  and  chief  of  the  Six  Nations;  son  of 
John  Abeel  or  O'Bail,  a  white  trader;  aided 
the  French  against  the  English,  and  was  a 
deadly  foe  to  the  colonists  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  but  afterwards  became  their 
steady  friend.  He  was  a  man  of  great  intelli- 
gence, dignity,  and  moral  worth;  d.  in  War- 
ren Co.,  Pa.;  a  monument  was  erected  in  his 
honor  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  1867. 

Com  Snake,  nonvenomous  serpent  of  the  S. 
U.  S.,  of  a  brown  color,  and  often  5  ft.  long; 
is  generally  not  seen  except  mornings  and  even- 
ings; enters  houses,  devours  young  chickens 
and  other  small  animals,  but  is  of  gentle  and 
familiar  disposition. 

Comuco'pia,  in  the  fine  arts,  an  ornament 
representing  a  horn,  from  which  issue  fiowers, 
fruits,  and  leaves.  The  fable  accounting  for 
this  emblem  of  plenty  is  that  Amalthtea,  when 
one  of  her  goats  had  broken  ofl"  a  horn,  pre- 
sented it,  wreathed  with  fiowers  and  filled  with 
fruit,  to  the  infant  Jupiter. 

Comu'tus,  Lucius  Anneetts,  Stoic  philosopher 
of  Leptis,  Africa,  who  lived  in  Rome  under 
Nero,  and  was  the  teacher  and  friend  of  Per- 
sius,  whose  satires  he  edited.  He  was  banished 
by  Nero  together  with  Musonius  Rufus.  Of 
his  works  we  have  only  a  manual  in  Greek, 
known  as  "  De  Natura  Deorum,"  compiled  for 
studious  youth  from  the  etymologizing  and 
allegorizing  studies  in  mythology  by  the  earlier 
Stoics. 

Corn'wally  a  county  forming  the  SW.  extrem- 
ity of  England;  bounded  by  the  ocean  on  all 
sides  except  the  E.  It  constitutes  a  duchy, 
which  is  the  appanage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
Area  of  the  country,  1,350  sq.  m. ;  the  duchy 
includes  a  part  of  Devonshire.  The  surface 
is  rugged,  with  fertile  valleys.  The  river 
Tamar  forms  the  E.  boundary  of  Cornwall, 
which  it  separates  from  Devonshire.  The  ex- 
treme W.  point  of  the  county  is  a  promontory 
called  Land's  End.  Cornwall  is  rich  in  metals, 
especially  tin  and  copper.  The  mining  of  kao- 
lin and  feldspar  is  also  important.    The  fish- 
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eries  are  extensive.  Chief  towns  are  Falmouth, 
Penzance,  Bodmin,  and  Truro.  There  are  in 
Cornwall  many  dolmens  and  other  prehistoric 
remains.  The  Cornish  language  ceased  to  be 
spoken  about  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Capitals,  Bodmin  and  Launceston.  Pop.  ( 1901 ) 
322,857. 

Cornwall,  Barry.    See  Pbocteb,  Bbtan  W. 

Comwall'is,  Charles  (first  Marquis  and  sec- 
ond Earl),  1738-1806;  British  general;  b. 
London,  England;  became  a  favorite  aid-de- 
camp of  the  king,  but  opposed  the  measures 
that  provoked  the  war  of  1776-81  with  the 
American  colonies;  ordered  to  N.'  America, 
1775,  and  with  the  rank  of  major  general  took 
part  in  the  battles  of  Brandywine  and  Ger- 
mantown,  1777.  Having  obtained  the  command 
of  an  army  in  S.  Carolina,  he  defeated  Gates 
at  Camden,  August  10,  1780;  March  15,  1781, 
gained  some  advantage  over  Greene  at  Guil- 
ford Court  House,  and  invaded  Virginia ;  occu- 
pied Yorktown,  which  he  intrenched,  and  re- 
mained on  the  defensive;  Washington  besieged 
Yorktown,  and  compelled  Comwallis  to  sur- 
render his  army  of  about  8,000  men,  October 
10,  1781.  He  is  regarded  as  the  ablest  of  the 
British  generals  who  commanded  in  this  war. 
In  1786  he  was  appointed  Grovemor  General 
of  Bengal  and  commander  in  chief  of  the  army 
in  India;  w^aged  war  against  Tippoo  Sahib, 
whom  he  defeated  at  Senngapatam,  1792;  re- 
turned to  England,  1793;  in  1798  was  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  then  the  scene  of  a 
rebellion,  and  pacified  the  Irish  by  moderate 
measures;  negotiated  the  Treaty  of  Amiens, 
1802;  Governor  General  of  India,  1805;  died 
at  Ghazipur,  India. 

Coroe'bus,  half  mythical  character  of  early 
Greek  history;  an  Klean  chiefly  noted  for  his 
victory  in  the  foot  race  at  the  Olympian 
games,  776  B.C.  From  the  victory  the  Olym- 
piads were  reckoned.  He  slew  the  monster 
Poene,  whom  Apollo  sent  to  afilict  the  Argives. 
Another  Corcebus  was  a  Phrygian  hero  of  the 
Trojan  War,  and  a  suitor  of  Cassandra. 

Cororia,  in  botany,  the  inner  floral  envelope 
of  a  plant;  is  usually  more  richly  colored 
than  the  calyx;  is  composed  of  modified  leaves 
(petals).  Corollas  are  divisible  into  two  class- 
es, monopetalous  and  polypetalous,  the  latter 
of  which  have  several  distinct  petals.  The 
monopetalous  corolla  has  only  one  petal,  formed 
by  the  union  of  several  modified  leaves.  The 
form  of  the  corolla  is  much  used  in  the  classi- 
fication of  plants. 

Cor'ollaiy,  in  mathematics,  something  in  ad- 
dition to  the  demonstration — viz.,  an  infer- 
ence or  consequence  immediately  deducible 
from  the  demonstration  of  a  proposition. 

Coroman'del  Coast,  greater  portion  of  the  E. 
coast  of  Madras,  India;  extending  from  Point 
Calymere  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kistnah ;  has  no 
good  harbor,  and  is  heavily  surf -beaten.  The 
cities  of  Madras,  Tranquebar,  and  Pondicherry 
are  on  this  coast. 


Coromandel  Wood.    See  Calamandeb  Wood. 


Coro'na,  botanical  term  applied  to  an  ap- 
pendage in  the  interior  of  the  corolla  of  some 
flowers.  In  some  cases  the  corona  has  the 
form  of  a  cup,  as  in  the  narcissus.  Formerly 
the  corona  was  regarded  as  composed  of  modi- 
fied stamens,  or  supernumerary  petals;  the 
tendency  now  is  to  regard  it  as  composed  of 
united  petaline  stipules.  The  five  hooded  bod- 
ies seated  on  the  tube  of  the  stamens  of  the 
asclepias  are  called  the  crown. 

Also,  a  halo  or  crown  of  light  of  great 
beauty  encircling  the  dark  body  of  the  moon 
during  a  solar  eclipse.  In  a  total  eclipse  the 
body  of  the  sun  is  coqipletely  hidden  by  the 
interposition  of  the  moon.  Although  so  con- 
spicuous on  these  rare  occasions,  the  actual 
lighc  of  the  corona  is  so  faint  as  to  be  drowned 
out  by  the  brightness  of  the  earth's  atmos- 
phere on  every  other  occasion.  It  consists 
vory  largely  of  lines,  filaments,  and  rays,  the 
former  sometimes  extending  out  to  a  distance 
of  two  or  three  degrees  (several  millions  of 
miles).  Probably  it  shines  mostly  by  reflected 
sunlight,  as  its  light  has  been  found  to  be 
polarized.  It  also  shines  in  part  by  its  own 
incandescence.  It  is  sometimes  called  a  solar 
atmosphere,  but  comets  have  passed  through 
the  region  of  the  corona  with  a  velocity  of 
several  hundred  miles  a  second,  without  suffer- 
ing any  retardation,  which  would  have  been 
impossible  had  they  encountered  an  atmos- 
phere. It  appears  to  consist  of  minute  iso- 
lated particles,  thrown  out  by  the  sun,  and 
either  falling  back  again  or  held  in  suspension 
by  forces  of  which  we  have  little  knowledge. 

Corona  Austra'lis,  or  South'em  Crown,  con- 
stellation of  the  S.  hemisphere;  about  the  knee 
of  Sagittarius;  scarcely  visible  in  the  N.  tem- 
perate zone. 

Corona  Borealis,  or  North'em  Crown,  small 
but  beautiful  constellation  between  Hercules 
and  Bootes;  formed  of  a  semicircle  of  stars 
which  may  be  seen  near  the  zenith  from  May 
till  July. 

Cor'onach,  funeral  dirge  or  lament,  mingled 
with  the  shrieks  and  wailings  of  women;  for- 
merly heard  in  Scotland,  especially  in  the 
Highlands.  The  funeral  dirge,  still  used  at 
wakes  in  Ireland,  is  commonly  known  as  the 
keen.  Traces  of  the  same  practice  are  found 
among  many  primitive  peoples. 

Coronado  (k0-r5-n&'d5),  Francisco  Vas5[iiex 
de;  abt.  1600-42;  explorer  of  New  Mexico;  b. 
Salamanca,  Spain.  He  went  to  Mexico  in  1535, 
and  in  1539  was  appointed  Governor  of  Nueva 
Galicia,  then  embracing  all  of  NW.  Mexico, 
with  an  indefinite  extension  northward.  At 
this  time  extravagant  ideas  were  current  about 
the  "  seven  cities "  of  Cibola  ( the  Indian 
pueblos  of  Arizona)  reported  by  Cabeza  de 
Vaca  and  seen  by  Niza.  Coronado  organized 
an  expedition  for  their  conquest.  He  left  Culi- 
aoan  in  April,  1540,  with  300  soldiers  and  800 
Indians,  taking  Niza  as  a  guide.  Crossing  the 
deserts  he  reached  the  Cibola  pueblos,  but 
found  none  of  the  riches  reported  by  Niza.  He 
then  turned  E.,  exploring  the  region  now  called 
New  Mexico,  and  possibly  penetrating  to  Kan- 
sas ;  but  he  was  everywhere  disappointed  in  his 
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search  for  gold,  and  a  large  part  of  his  force 
perished  in  the  desert.  He  returned  in  March, 
1542,  and  was  employed  in  quelling  the  Culi- 
acan  revolt,  but  died  not  long  after. 

Corona'tion,  the  ceremony  of  placing  the 
crown  upon  the  head,  commonly  performed  at 
the  time  of  or  soon  after  the  accession  of  a 
new  sovereign.  In  some  countries  of  Europe 
it  is  customary  for  a  bishop  to  place  the  crown 
on  the  head  of  the  sovereign.  In  others,  as  in 
Prussia,  the  crown  is  sometimes  placed  upon 
the  head  by  the  monarch  himself.  The  cere- 
mony is  a  very  ancient  one,  at  least  as  old  as 
Solomon's  time.  Anointing  often  forms  a  part 
of  it,  and  in  Great  Britain  the  sovereign  also 
takes  an  oath  to  support  the  laws,  customs, 
and  statutes  of  the  realm,  the  laws  of  God,  the 
Protestant  Reformed  religion,  the  Church  of 
England,  etc.;  security  for  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land being  promised  in  the  oath  of  accession, 
which  in  some  instances  long  precedes  the 
coronation.  The  ceremony  of  coronation  is  not 
necessary  to  the  authority  of  a  monarch. 

Cor'oner,  anciently  Crowner,  formerly  an 
officer  of  high  dignity,  who  served  as  a  deputy 
of  the  crown  and  as  chief  justice  of  the  king's 
bench  in  England.  At  present,  in  England  and 
most  of  the  U.  S.,  a  coroner  is  an  officer  who 
in  case  of  sudden  or  mysterious  death  sum- 
mons a  jury,  which  sits,  in  sight  of  the  body, 
to  determine  the  cause  and  manner  of  death. 
Coroners  may  commit  persons  suspected  of 
homicide  after  inquest,  without  warrant,  for 
trial,  and  are  empowered,  in  the  U.  S.,  to  take 
antemortem  statements. 

Coro'nium,  chemical  element ;  discovered,  1898, 
by  Nasini,  of  Padua,  Italy,  who  found  in  the 
spectrum  of  gases  from  the  Solfatara  di  Poz- 
zuoli  a  sufficiently  bright  line,  attributed  to 
coronium,  an  element  not  previously  discov- 
ered, and  which  should  be  lighter  than  hydro- 
gen. This  line  had  only  been  observed  in  the 
solar  corona.  Coronium  would  seem  to  be  a 
substance  with  a  vapor  density  far  smaller 
than  that  of  hydrogen,  which  is  the  lightest 
body  with  which  we  are  familiar.  This  dis- 
covery is  another  proof  of  the  identity  of  ma- 
terials in  the  sun  and  the  earth. 

Corot  (k5-rd'),  Jean  Baptiste  Camille,  1796- 
1875;  landscape  painter;  b.  Paris;  exhibited 
in  the  Salon,  1827,  and  regularly  every  year 
until  his  death;  lived  chiefly  at  Ville  d'Avray, 
where  he  painted  many  of  his  pictures;  as  a 
landscape  painter  he  stands  as  the  greatest  and 
most  poetical  painter  in  the  movement,  begun 
by  Delacroix  and  G^ricault,  that  discarded 
classicalism  and  conventional  forms,  and 
turned  to  Nature  itself  for  inspiration;  a  fine, 
though  not  a  profuse,  colorist;  giving  an  in- 
describably beautiful  and  tender  tone  to  his 
best  work.  He  also  painted  a  number  of  fig- 
ure pieces,  with  nude  figures  in  some  of  them; 
these  works  include  "Dante  and  Vergil,"  in 
the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

Cor'poraly  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  Catholic 
churches  the  altar  cloth  upon  which  the  Eucha- 
ristic  species  and  the  vessels  containing  them 
are   placed.     A  "corporal   oath"  is   an  oath 


sworn  uppn  the  corporal.    The  name  is  retained 
by  the  ritualistic  party  of  the  Anglican  Church. 

Corpora'tion,  in  law,  an  artificial  person,  con- 
sisting of  one  or  more  individuals,  having  cer- 
tain legal  capacities,  such  as  succession  of 
members,  powers  to  sue  or  to  be  sued,  and  to 
act,  no  matter  how  numerous  its  membership 
may  be,  as  a  single  individual.  A  contrad; 
made  with  a  corporation  is  not  made  with  the 
members,  nor  do  they,  in  a  legal  point  of  view, 
own  its  property,  though  they  may  have  an 
interest  in  its  management  on  the  theory  of  a 
trust.  The  term  "eleemosynary"  is  substan- 
tially equivalent  to  "  charitable, '  and  embraces 
all  that  large  class  of  corporate  institutions 
whose  services  are  organizcKi  for  the  general 
good,  and  rendered  wholly  or  mainly  at  the 
cost  of  the  institutions.  Another  division  of 
corporations  is  public  and  private.  A  public 
corporation  is  designed  for  governmental  pur- 
poses, as  a  city  or  a  village.  All  others  are 
private.  A  public  corporation,  being  a  mere 
instrument  of  government,  can  be  created  or 
dissolved  by  the  law-making  power  at  will, 
while  a  private  corporation  only  comes  into 
existence  by  the  conjunction  of  the  will  of  the 
sovereign  power  and  that  of  the  corporators. 
Its  charter  is  in  the  nature  of  a  contract,  and 
it  can  only  be  dissolved  by  an  observance  of 
the  rules  governing  the  dissolution  or  impair- 
ment of  the  obligation  of  contracts. 

A  corporation,  being  by  fiction  of  law  a  per- 
son, has  the  power  to  make  contracts  and  to 
do  most  other  acts  possessed  by  natural  per- 
sons. Also,  like  a  natural  person,  it  may 
transgress  the  rules  prescribed  by  law  for  its 
action.  This  fact  has  caused  many  perplexing 
questions  to  arise  as  to  the  effect  of  an  un- 
authorized act.  This  subject  is  known  as  the 
doctrine  of  ultra  vires — ^transgression  of  power. 
The  ordinary  powers  of  a  corporation  are  to 
make  contracts  that  are  necessary  to  its  pur- 
poses, to  hold  and  acquire  property,  both  per- 
sonal and  real ;  to  have  a  common  seal,  to  make 
by-laws  for  the  government  of  its  members  or 
of  others,  and  to  elect  new  members  or  officers 
in  the  place  of  such  as  may  resign,  die,  or  be 
removed.  The  act  of  removing  a  member  is 
termed  disfranchisement;  the  same  act  exer- 
cised toward  an  officer  is  called  a  motion. 

A  corporation  may  be  dissolved  either  by 
compulsory  legislation,  by  surrender  of  its 
franchises,  coupled  with  acceptance  of  it  by 
the  state,  and  by  judicial  decree.  As  a  charter 
of  a  private  corporation  is  a  contract,  and  as 
under  the  U.  S.  Constitution  no  state  can  pass 
a  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts, 
the  power  of  the  state  legislature  cannot  be 
exercised  so  as  to  change  materially  the  pro- 
visions of  the  charter  without  the  consent  of 
the  corporators.  (See  Dartmouth  College 
Case.)  The  eflfect  of  this  decision  is  evaded 
in  a  number  of  the  states  by  the  insertion  of  a 
clause,  either  in  the  charter  or  some  general 
law,  or  even  in  the  state  constitution,  provid- 
ing that  corporate  charters  are  to  be  held  sub- 
ject to  alteration  or  repeal. 

A  corporation  organized  in  one  state  of  the 
U.  S.  is  allowed  by  the  comity  existing  between 
the  states  to  do  business  in  another  state, 
where,  however,  it  is  known  as  a  foreign  cor- 
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poration,  and  is  usually  required  to  put  on  the 
local  records  a  copy  of  its  charter  and  other 
evidence  that  it  is  properly  organized.  The 
states  vary  greatly  in  their  laws  as  to  the 
formation  of  corporations.  Some  require  a 
proportion  of  the  capital  to  be  paid  in  before 
the  corporation  is  organized;  some  levy  a  tax 
on  the  amount  of  the  stock ;  others  give  special 
privileges,  as  the  right  to  hold  the  stock  of 
other  corporations.  The  granting  of  this  spe- 
cial power  has  made  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
the  popular  home  of  the  so-called  trusts. 
The  most  common  mode  of  dissolving  a  cor- 
poration is  bv  judicial  decree.  If  there  be 
abuse  or  neglect  to  make  use  of  corporate 
powers,  a  proceeding  may  be  instituted  in  be- 
half of  the  state  to  vacate  the  charter.  The 
abuse  or  neglect  does  not  of  itself  destroy  the 
charter,  nor  can  the  cause  of  forfeiture  be  pre- 
sented to  a  court  indirectly.  A  proceeding 
must  be  resorted  to  for  the  very  purpose  of 
forfeiting  the  charter.  State  laws  sometimes 
provide  dissolution  as  a  mode  of  enforcing  the 
collection  of  debts.  The  U.  S.  statutes  of 
bankruptcy  are  extended  to  business  corpora- 
tions.   See  Tbust,  Commercial. 

Corps  Legislatif  (kor  la-zhes-lft-tef'),  name 
of  the  lower  house  of  the  French  legislature 
during  the  Second  Empire;  established  1852, 
abolished  1870.  The  deputies  were  elected  by 
universal  suffrage  for  a  term  of  six  years. 

Cor'piis  Catholico'rum  and  Corpus  Evangeli- 
co'nim,  names  given  after  the  peace  of  West- 
phalia to  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  divisions 
of  the  German  Empire.  The  elector  of  May- 
ence  was  the  head  of  the  Catholics;  while  the 
lead  of  the  Protestant  confederacy  belonged 
successively  to  the  rulers  (electors)  of  Saxony, 
the  elector  palatine,  and  King  of  Sweden,  and 
was  restored  to  Saxony  by  the  diet  of  1653. 
Both  bodies  were  dissolved  at  the  formal  end- 
ing of  the  German  Empire  in  1806. 

Corpus  Chiis'ti  (Latin  for  "body  of  Christ"), 
festival  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  honor 
of  the  Holy  Eucharist  (which  is  held  by  that 
Church  to  be  really,  truly,  and  substantially 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ)  ;  was  first  estab- 
lished by  a  bull  of  Urban  IV,  1264,  and  is 
observed  on  the  Thursday  after  Trinity  Sunday. 

Corpus'cular  The'oiy.    See  Light. 

Corpus  Doctri'nSy  certain  collections  of  theo- 
logical writings  which  have  had  especial  au- 
thority in  the  German  Protestant  churches. 
The  chief  collection  was  "  Corpus  Philippi- 
cum"  (1560),  containing  the  Apostolic,  Ni- 
oean,  and  Athanasian  creeds,  the  Confession 
of  Augsburg,  Melanchthon's  "  Loci  Communes," 
etc.  The  strict  Lutherans  rejected  it  as  lean- 
ing toward  Crypto-Calvinism ;  Elector  of  Sax- 
ony rigorously  pursued  those  who  refused  to 
teach  it.  This,  with  many  other  Corpora 
Doctrine,  was  superseded  by  the  "  Formula 
Concordia." 

Correggio  (k5r-red'jd),  Antonio  Allegri,  1494^ 
1534;  Italian  painter;  b.  Correggio,  20  m.  E. 
of  Parma ;  most  important  works  are  at  Parma, 
where  the  dome  of  the  cathedral  and  that  of 
the  church  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  were 
covered  with  his  paintings — in  the  one  case  the 
ascension  of  the  Madonna,  in  the  other  a  vision 


of  St.  John;  best  known  and  most  admired 
easel  pictures :  the  "  Marriage  of  Saint  Cath- 
arine" and  "Jupiter  and  Antiope,"  in  the 
Louvre;  the  "Nativity  of  Christ"  (called 
"The  Night"),  and  the  small  picture  of  the 
"  Magdalen,"  at  Dresden ;  the  "  Leda,"  at  Ber- 
lin ;  and  the  "  Venus  and  Cupid  with  Mercury," 
in  the  National  Gallery  in  London. 

Corregidor  (k6r-rllh-h6-d6r'),  or  Mariveles 
(mU-re-va'l$s),  island  commanding  the  entrance 
to  Manila  Bay,  P.  I.;  area,  2  sq.  m. ;  surface 
elevated,  rising  to  a  height  of  635  ft.,  where 
there  is  a  lighthouse;  has  forts,  an  arsenal, 
and  a  semaphore  station;  only  town,  San  Josd, 
on  NE.  shore.    Pop.  600. 

Corro'sive  Sublimate.    See  Mebcttbt. 

Cor'rugated  Tron,  iron  in  thin  plates  or 
sheets  which  are  passed  between  rollers,  pro- 
ducing grooves  and  ridges  in  the  iron.  In  this 
manner  the  strength  of  the  material  is  greatly 
increased,  while  its  outer  area  is  of  course  re- 
duced. Corrugated  iron  is  of  value  in  the  con- 
struction of  buildings.  It  is  frequently  "gal- 
vanized " — i.e.,  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of 
zinc  by  dipping  it  in  a  bath  of  the  fused  metal. 
See  Ibon. 

Corrupt'  Prac'tices  Act.    See  Ballot. 

Cor'sairs,  piratical  cruisers  authorized  by  the 
Saracens  and  Turks  to  prey  upon  Christian 
commerce.  Their  principal  strongholds  were 
Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli.  The  most  no- 
torious were  Kham  ed-Din,  or  Barbarossa,  his 
brother  Uruch,  and  Dragut.  The  term  has 
been  extended  to  include  any  freebooter  or  pi- 
rate, or  ship  used  by  such. 

Corse,  John  Murray,  1835-93;  American 
military  officer;  b.  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  educated  at 
West  Point,  but  became  a  lawyer;  entered  the 
Union  army,  1861;  brigadier  general,  1863; 
commanded  a  division  in  Sherman's  Atlanta 
campaign,  1864;  distinguished  himself  by  de- 
fending 1,000,000  rations  and  other  military 
stores  at  Allatoona  against  an  overwhelming 
force;  asked  Sherman  for  assistance;  received 
message,  "  Hold  the  fort,  for  I  am  coming " ; 
replied,  "Am  short  a  cheek  and  ear,  but  can 
licK  all  hell  yet";  defeated  the  Confederates 
with  a  loss  greater  than  his  o\vn  force;  pro- 
moted major  general  for  his  achievement; 
after  war  was  revenue  collector  in  Chicago^ 
and  postmaster  in  Boston.  Sherman's  message 
inspired  Philip  P.  Bliss's  well-known  hymn, 
popularized  by  Ira  D.  Sankey. 

Cor'sica  (ancient  Cymos) ,  island  in  the  Medi- 
terranean; 55  m.  from  Italy  and  110  from 
France;  separated  from  Sardinia  by  the  Strait 
of  Bonifacio,  9  m.  wide;  area,  3,377  sq.  m. 
The  W.  coast  is  deeply  indented  by  the  gulfs 
of  Calvi,  Porto,  Ajaccio,  and  Valinco.  The  in- 
terior is  traversed  by  a  mountain  chain,  the 
highest  peak  of  which  is  Monte  Cinto  (8,889 
ft.).  There  are  large  plantations  of  orange, 
fig,  almond,  olive,  and  lemon,  and  extensive 
vinevards;  but  the  leading  industry  is  the 
rearing  of  cattle,  horses,  asses,  and  mules.  The 
fisheries  of  tunny  and  pilchard  are  extensive. 
Among  the  minerals  are  iron,  copper,  anti- 
mony,   lead,    granite,    porphyry,    marble,    and 
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limestone.  The  chief  towns  are  Ajaccio  (the 
birthplace  of  Napoleon  I ) ,  Bastia,  and  Calvi. 
Corsica  was  first  colonized  by  the  Phoenicians, 
who  called  it  Cymos,  was  conquered  by  the 
Carthaginians,  and  by  the  Romans  soon  after 
237  B.C.  The  Genoese  became  masters  of  it  in 
1481,  and  ceded  it  to  France  in  1768.  Pop. 
(1901)    295,689. 

Cor'sOy  in  Italy,  a  principal  street  of  a  large 
town.  The  Corso  oi  Rome  is  famous  as  the 
scene  of  the  diversions  of  the  carnival. 

Cort§s  (kor't^z),  Hernando,  Herman,  or  Fer- 
nando, 1485-1547;  Spanish  soldier,  conqueror 
of  Mexico;  b.  Medellin,  Estremadura;  sailed 
to  the  New  World  to  seek  his  fortune,  1504; 
served  in  the  conquest  of  Cuba,  1511,  and  be- 
came the  owner  of  an  estate  there;  headed  an 
expedition  against  Mexico,  1519;  entered  Mex- 
ico, or  Tenochtitlan,  without  resistance;  made 
the  "  Emperor "  Montezuma  prisoner,  and  ex- 
torted from  him  a  large  quantity  of  gold; 
threw  off  the  authority  of  Velasquez,  his  su- 
perior officer,  and  defeated  the  troops  of  Nar- 
vaez,  who  was  sent  to  supersede  him;  was 
driven  from  Mexico  City  by  a  revolt  of  the 
inhabitants,  but  retook  it,  1521;  appointed 
governor  and  captain  general  of  the  conquered 
country,  called  New  Spain,  1522,  but  was  given 
only  the  command  of  the  army;  returned  dis- 
satisfied to  Spain,  1540.  Served  in  the  cam- 
paign against  Algeria;  was  afterwards  utterly 
neglected. 

Cortes,  the  national  assembly  of  Spain;  also 
that  of  Portugal. 

Cortona  (k6r-t6'nft),  Pietro  di,  1696-1669; 
Italian  painter;  best  known  for  his  frescoes  in 
the  Barberina  Palace,  Rome,  and  the  Pitti  Pal- 
ace, Florence,  and  his  oil  painting,  "The  Con- 
version of  St.  Paul." 

Corundiun  (kor-Hn'dAm),  a  mineral  consist- 
ing, when  pure,  of  native  oxide  of  aluminium, 
but  usually  mixed  with  magnetic  oxide  of  iron. 
Mineralogically  there  are  three  varieties:  (1) 
Sapphire;  (2)  corundum  proper,  the  duller 
kinds  crystallized  or  semicrystalline,  including 
adamantine  spar;  and  (3)  emery.  In  hardness, 
corundum  is  next  to  the  diamond.  Adamantine 
spar  occurs  in  brownish  crystal.  It  was  used 
by  the  ancients  as  a  polishing  material,  and 
continues  to  be  used  for  fine  work.  The  chief 
supplies  are  brought  from  China  and  the  Ural 
Mountains.  Corundum  is  found  abundantly  in 
Chester  Co.,  Pa.  See  Emebt,  Ruby,  and  Sap- 
phire. 

Comn'na  (ancient  Adrohicum)^  fortified  city 
and  seaport  of  Spain;  capital  of  province  of 
same  name;  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  320  m. 
NW.  of  Madrid.  Has  manufactures  of  linen 
and  hats,  cordage,  canvas,  and  cigars.  January 
16,  1809,  a  battle  occurred  here  between  Mar- 
shal Soult  and  Gen.  Sir  John  Moore,  who  was 
killed.     Pop.    (1900)    43,971. 

Corvee  (kor-vft'),  in  feudal  law,  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  a  district  to  per- 
form certain  services  for  the  sovereign  or 
feudal  lord,  such  as  the  repair  of  the  high- 
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ways.     Some  of  these  services  were  performed 
gratis;  others  at  less  than  usual  wages. 

Corvi'nuB,  Matthias,  I,  1443-90;  King  of 
Hungary;  son  of  John  Huniades;  b.  Klausen- 
burg;  elected  king,  1458;  waged  war  against 
the  Emperor  Ferdinand  III,  the  Turkish  sul- 
tan, and  the  King  of  Poland;  in  1485  captured 
Vienna;  had  superior  military  talents,  and  was 
an  able  ruler. 

Cor'vns,  Marcus  Valerius,  abt.  370-270  B.C.; 
famous  Roman  general;  elected  consul,  348 
B.C. ;  defeated  the  Samnites,  343;  chosen  dic- 
tator, 342  and  301;  consul  for  the  sixth  time, 
299. 

Cor'win,  Thomas,  1794-1866;  American 
statesman;  b.  Bourbon  Co.,  Ky. ;  removed  to 
Lebanon,  Ohio,  in  youth;  admitted  to  the  bar, 
1818;  member  of  the  state  legislature,  1822- 
29;  of  Congress,  1831-40;  governor,  1840; 
U.  S.  Senator,  1845-50;  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, 1850-53;  member  of  Congress,  1859-61; 
Minister  to  Mexico,  1861-64;  noted  as  an 
orator. 

Coryban'tes,  Phrygian  priests  of  Cybele  or 
Rhea;  distinct  from  the  Galli,  who  were  Ro- 
man eunuchs  and  priests  of  the  same  goddess; 
celebrated  the  festivals  of  Cybele  with  dances 
and  loud  cries,  beating  on  timbrels,  and  cutting 
their  flesh  with  knives. 

Cor'ymb,  in  botany,  a  form  of  inflorescence 
consisting  of  a  central  axis  and  lateral  pedi- 
cels, of  which  the  lower  are  longer  than  the 
upper,  and  the  lengths  of  the  pedicels  are  so 
graduated  that  the  flowers  are  all  on  the  same 
level,  as  in  the  SpiroB,  Kalmia,  and  Cratwgua 
(hawthorn). 

Coryphse'us,  or  Coryphe'us,  leader  of  the 
chorus  in  ancient  classical  dramas,  by  whom 
the  dialogue  between  the  chorus  and  the  other 
actors  of  the  drama  was  carried  on,  and  who 
led  in  the  choric  song.  The  name  is  meta- 
phorically applied  to  any  g^eat  leader;  thus 
Dr.  Johnson  is  sometimes  called  "  the  cory- 
phseus  of  English  literature." 

Cos  (kds),  island  of  Asiatic  Turkey;  in  the 
Mediterranean;  separated  from  the  coast  of 
ancient  Caria  by  a  channel  about  3  m.  wide; 
was  the  Coos  of  the  New  Testament;  was 
called  Lango  in  the  time  of  the  Knights  of 
Rhodes;  area,  85  sq.  m. ;  surface  partly  hilly, 
soil  fertile,  the  climate  delightful.  Among  the 
products  are  cotton,  silk,  wine,  and  fruits.  In 
ancient  times  it  contained  a  celebrated  Temple 
of  ^sculapius,  to  which  was  attached  a  school 
of  physicians.  Pop.  abt.  15,000.  Cos  is  also 
the  name  of  a  seaport  town  on  this  island. 

Co'sa,  Juan  de,  abt.  1460-1609 ;  Spanish  navi- 
gator; accompanied  Columbus  to  Hispaniola 
and  Cuba,  1493;  explored  the  N.  coast  of  S. 
America,  1501 ;  made  voyages  thither,  1504-6, 
1507-8;  made  a  map  of  the  New  World,  1500, 
the  earliest  known;  was  slain  by  Indians. 

Cosigiiina  (ko-sS-gwe'nft),  volcano  of  Nica- 
ragua; occupying  a  peninsula  at  the  extreme 
NW.  corner  of  the  republic,  between  the  Pa- 
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cific  and  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca ;  is  3,835  ft.  high ; 
last  eruption,  1835,  when  the  explosions  were 
heard  as  far  as  Oajaca,  Mexico;  the  country 
for  100  m.  around  was  darkened  by  the  cloud, 
the  obscurity  in  many  places  being  like  that 
of  the  thickest  night. 

Cosmog'ony,  science  which  treats  of  the  ori- 
gin of  the  universe.  If  we  except  the  cos- 
mogony of  the  £.  Indians,  the  earliest  extant 
is  that  of  Hesiod,  which  is  delivered  in  hex- 
ameter verse.  The  first  prose  cosmogonies 
were  those  of  the  early  Ionic  philosophers,  of 
whom  Thales,  Anaximenes,  Anaximander,  and 
Anaxagoras  are  the  most  celebrated.  The  dif- 
ferent theories  of  the  origin  of  the  world  may 
be  comprehended-  under  three  classes:  (1) 
Those  which  suppose  the  world  to  have  ex- 
isted from  eternity  under  its  actual  form. 
Aristotle  held  this  doctrine,  and  maintained 
that  not  only  the  heavens  and  the  earthy  but 
all  animate  and  inanimate  beings,  are  without 
beginning.  (2)  Those  which  consider  the  mat- 
ter of  the  universe  eternal,  but  not  its  form. 
This  was  the  system  of  Epicurus  and  most  of 
the  ancient  philosophers  and  poets,  who  imag- 
ined the  world  either  to  be  produced  by  the 
fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms  existing  from  all 
eternity,  or  to  have  sprung  out  of  a  chaotic 
form  which  preceded  its  present  state.  (3) 
Those  which  ascribe  both  its  matter  and  its 
form  to  the  direct  agency  of  a  spiritual  cause. 
The  account  given  in  Genesis  of  the  creation  is 
obviously  not  a  scientific  cosmogony. 

Cos'sacks,  certain  Russian  tribes  first  noted 
in  the  8.  of  European  Russia,  now  generally 
scattered  over  the  empire.  They  are  small, 
courageous,  superstitious,  and  have  many  com- 
munistic principles.  They  have  been  given 
many  political  privileges,  the  most  important 
of  which  are  freedom  from  taxes,  and  the  rights 
of  distilling,  brewing,  hunting,  and  fishing. 
They  are  now  named  by  their  present  distri- 
bution as  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don,  of  the 
Azof,  of  the  Danube,  of  the  Caucasus,  Ural, 
Orenburg,  Astrakhan,  etc.  Historically,  they 
fall  into  two  principal  sections — the  Cossacks 
of  Little  Russia,  or  of  the  Dnieper,  and  those 
of  Great  Russia,  or  of  the  Don.  The  Dnieper 
Cossacks  apparently  originated  in  bands  of 
refugees,  of  mainly  Russian  blood,  which 
formed  on  the  islands  of  the  Dnieper  in  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  Their 
government  was  democratic — i\ke  leader,  or 
hetman,  elective.  Their  services  were  lent  to 
their  powerful  neighbors.  Mazeppa  was  a  het- 
man of  this  people.  The  Don  Cossacks  form 
a  restless  and  warlike  race,  whose  subjugation 
by  Russia  extended  through  centuries,  and  left 
them  with  many  special  privileges.  Their  ter- 
ritory now  constitutes  a  province  of  European 
Russia,  with  an  area  of  33,532  sq.  m.,  and  a 
pop.  (1905)  of  2,685,920.  They  serve  in  the 
Russian  army  as  light  cavalry. 

CostA  Rica  (k6s't&  rS'ka),  the  southernmost 
cotmtry  in  Central  America,  with  the  Carib- 
bean Sea  on  the  NE.,  and  the  Pacific  Ocean 
on  the  SW.;  area,  18,400  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1904) 
331,340.  It  is  boimded  on  the  N.  by  the  San 
Juan  River  and  the  S.  shore  of  Lake  Nica- 


ragua; on  the  S.  by  the  republic  of  Panama. 
The  Caribbean  coast  line  is  180  m.  long,  and 
the  Pacific  about  twice  as  long.  The  Cordil- 
lera forms  the  backbone  of  the  country;  has 
as  its  highest  point  Pico  Blanco  (11,800  ft.). 
There  are  six  volcanoes,  only  two  of  which 
(IraztL  and  Barba)  have  given  signs  of  activity 
in  late  years.  The  climate  is  hot  along  the 
coasts  and  inland  to  an  elevation  of  about 
3,000  ft.  The  temperature  is,  however,  lowered 
by  the  trade  winds  and  sea  breezes.  A  tem- 
perate region  is  found  on  the  moimtains  from 
3,000  to  7,500  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  lower 
slopes  are  the  populous  portions,  having  a  very 
salubrious  climate,  and  being  well  watered 
and  very  fertile.  The  minerals  include  gold, 
silver,  copper,  and  lead.  The  extensive  for- 
ests yield  mahogany,  cedar,  lignum- vite,  and 
other  valuable  woods.  India  rubber,  annotto, 
indigo,  licorice,  sugar,  rice,  cocoa,  tobacco, 
maize,  and  cotton  are  produced.  Cofi'ee  and 
bananas  are  leading  articles  of  export.  Cattle 
raising  is  an  important  industry.  The  state 
is  a  republic,  with  a  president  and  one  legis- 
lative chamber  of  thirty-two  members,  Iwth 
elected  for  four  years.  It  is  divided  politically 
into  five  provinces  and  two  sparsely  settled 
comarccts;  the  capital  is  San  Jos^.  The  people 
of  Spanish  descent  dwell  in  or  near  the  large 
towns,  and  there  are  many  small  settlements 
of  English,  French,  Germans,  and  Italians. 
Education  is  compulsory  and  free.  The  Roman 
Catholic  is  the  state  religion,  but  there  is  en- 
tire religious  liberty.  Honduras  was  discov- 
ered by  Columbus,  1502,  and  was  called  Costa 
Rica  because  some  gold  was  obtained  and  rich 
mines  were  supposed  to  exist  there.  It  re- 
mained in  colonial  times  a  province  of  Guate- 
mala, was  proclaimed  independent  1821,  and 
in  1824  became  a  state  in  the  United  Prov- 
inces of  Central  America.  Since  the  dissolution 
of  that  confederacy  (1848)  it  has  practically 
remained  an  independent  republic.  The  popu- 
lation is  more  homogeneous  and  progressive 
than  in  most  other  Central  American  states. 

Cos'ter,  or  Eos'ter,  Laurens  Janszoon,  abt. 
1370-1440;  Dutch  mechanic;  b.  Haarlem;  con- 
sidered by  his  countrymen  as  the  inventor  of 
printing  with  movable  letters,  first  of  wood 
and  afterwards  of  a  combination  of  lead  and 
tin.  The  legend  runs  that  he  printed  the 
Duteh  "  Hailspiegel "  with  his  wood  type  abt. 
1423,  and  that  after  his  death  Johann  Faustus, 
or  Johann  Gutenberg,  one  of  his  workmen, 
took  possession  of  all  his  master's  implemente 
and  founded  a  printing  establishment  at  Mentz, 
bringing  out  the  "  Doctrinale "  of  Alexander 
Gellus  abt.  1442.  There  are  two  statues  of 
Coster  in  Haarlem. 

Cos'tume,  dress  and  the  ornaments  of  the 
person,  in  a  general  sense,  and  especially  a 
national  or  provincial  or  local  style  of  dress. 
The  earliest  sculptures  found  in  Mesopotamia, 
dating  from  perhaps  3,000  B.C.,  show  in  com- 
mon use  a  garment  made  of  a  large  oblong 
piece  of  stuff  carried  over  the  left  shoulder 
and  under  the  right  arm,  the  two  edges  over- 
lapping along  the  left  side  of  the  body  and  left 
leg.  The  same  garment  appears  in  Egypt  at 
al^ut  the  same  &te;  it  is  common  in  Assyrian 
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sculpture  and  in  the  monuments  of  the  Persian 
Empire  of  the  sixth  century  B.C.  to  the  sec- 
ond, and  we  know  it  as  the  Grecian  peplos. 
Its  edges  are  often  ornamented  with  fringes 
and  with  borders  of  rich  embroidery.  It 
appears  often  as  the  only  garment  of  either 
sex;  the  Egyptian  women  are  shown  with  this 
single  garment  dra^Ti  very  closely  around  body 
and  limbs,  so  that  all  the  form  is  distinctly 
seen,  while  the  Greek  vase  paintings  of  all 
epochs  show  it  as  much  more  loosely  worn. 
During  the  classical  age  (500  b.o.  to  300  a.d.) 
it  is  noticeable  that  the  non-Greek  peoples  of 
W.  Asia  and  Egypt  are  more  inclined  to  cover 
and  conceal  the  person  than  the  Greeks.  The 
chiton,  or  shirt,  of  the  Greek  women  was  made 
of  one  piece  of  stuff  just  as  it  left  the  loom, 
but  with  the  opposite  edges  sewn  together  so 
as  to  make  a  straight  case  or  tube  of  stuff 
open  at  both  ends.  This  could  be  folded  over 
at  top,  forming  a  kind  of  cape.  The  Roman 
costume  was  not  very  unlike  that  of  the 
Greeks.  But  one  peculiar  garment  they  had, 
the  toga,  a  large  loose  cloak  worn  by  all  citi- 
zens when  out  of  their  homes  and  in  the  city, 
but  thrown  off  indoors,  and  little  worn  in  the 
country.  One  marked  distinction  there  was  be- 
tween the  people  of  the  Graeco-Roman  world 
and  the  nations  whom  thev  called  barbarians, 
and  who  half  surrounded  them  on  the  E.,  NE., 
and  N.;  these  latter  wore  trousers,  called 
hraccB,  It  may  be  assumed,  however,  that  these 
garments  originated  in  cold  climates,  and  were 
only  used  by  those  who  had  often  to  visit  cold 
regions.  A  kindred  garment,  the  stocking,  ap- 
pears first  in  the  early  Middle  Ages.  Quicherat 
assumes  that  stockings,  or  socks,  began  to  be 
used  only  when  the  classical  traditions  of  per- 
sonal cleanliness  and  constant  bathing  had  been 
lost.  The  greatest  extravagance  in  dress  came 
with  the  last  years  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Those  were  the  days  of  stuffing  or  bombasting. 
The  trunk  hose  were  so  stuffed  that  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  a  sword  could  be  worn.  Abt. 
1580  starch  was  introduced  and  used  to  stiffen 
the  neck  ruff,  which  soon  attained  a  breadth 
equal  to  the  shoulders,  and  for  some  forty 
years  was  worn  by  both  sexes.  From  a.d.  1600 
to  the  French  Revolution,  whimsical  extrava- 
gance of  taste  governed  fashionable  dress,  a 
pretense  at  simplicity  in  the  dress  of  one  sex 
being  accompanied  by  wild  vagaries  in  that  of 
the  other.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  realize  the 
fantastic  unreason  of  the  outfit  of  a  mottsque- 
taire  of  Louis  XIII;  or  to  conceive  how  the 
simple  headdress  with  curls  associated  with 
Madame  de  8evign€  could  be  followed  by  the 
"  tower  "  of  lace  on  the  head  of  a  ladv  of  1690. 
The  only  parallel  to  these  is  in  the  lady's 
gown,  which  was  18  ft.  in  circumference  at  the 
floor,  nearly  as  great  at  the  hips,  and  intri- 
cately decorated  with  festoons  and  bouquets. 
With  1750  the  male  waistcoat  and  coat  had 
been  evolved  from  the  doublet  and  cloak,  the 
waistcoat  having  still  the  long  fiaps  which  were 
left  from  the  skirts  of  the  doublet.  Knee 
breeches  and  long  stockings  were  the  nearly 
imchanged  hose  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Panta- 
loons followed  knee  breeches,  and  were  worn 
for  a  very  short  time;  they  fitted  the  leg 
snugly,  and  were  buttoned  or  tied  at  the  ankle. 


Trousers  followed  these;  the  flaps  of  the  waist- 
coat disappeared,  and  the  costumes  of  the  past 
were  all  merged  into  the  uniformity  of  the  last 
eight  decades.  What  costumes  still  remain  ex- 
ist in  places  not  dominated  by  the  modem 
restraint  of  individuality.  Woinen,  indeed,  re- 
tain the  taste  for  novelty  and  for  brilliancy  of 
attire,  but  have  lost  the  power  of  regulating 
it;  costume  has  been  lost  in  fashion. 

Cosy'ra.  See  Pantellasia. 

Cotil'lion,  a  dance,  originally  a  variety  of 
quadrille,  now  a  dance  usually  performed  at 
the  close  of  a  ball,  in  which  a  large  number  of 
the  guests  join.  It  consists  of  a  number  of 
figures,  or  parts  of  other  dances,  in  which  a 
leading  couple  are  followed  by  other  couples 
who  keep  changing  partners.  It  usually  be- 
gins with  a  grand  march,  and  closes  with  every 
couple  waltzing.  Favors  are  bestowed  at  the 
end  of  each  figure. 

Cotopaz'i,  volcano  of  Ecuador;  in  the  E. 
Cordillera  of  the  Andes;  40  m.  S.  of  the  equa- 
tor and  about  the  same  distance  SSE.  of  Quito. 
It  is  the  highest  active  volcano  in  the  world, 
recent  and  very  careful  observations  by  Whym- 
per  giving  19,614  ft.  above  the  sea,  or  10,000 
ft.  above  the  valley  of  Quito;  of  this  about 
4,600  ft.  is  covered  with  snow.  The  form  is 
almost  perfectly  conical.    The  eruption  of  1534, 


COTOPAXI. 

ascribed  to  this  mountain,  was  probabl}'  from 
Pichincha,  but  there  have  been  many  recorded 
outbreaks  since  1742;  some  of  them  have  sent 
out  clouds  of  ashes  which  darkened  the  air  for 
many  miles  around  and  fell  on  ships  far  out 
at  sea;  in  others  it  is  said  that  fiames  shot  up 
several  thousand  feet.  During  the  eruption  of 
1803  Humboldt  heard  the  explosions  at  Guaya- 
quil, 135  m.  distant.  In  1877  an  outburst  of 
cinders  was  followed  by  a  deluge  of  water, 
mud,  and  stones,  which  in  a  single  day  reached 
the  sea,  over  200  m.  distant.  The  top  of  Coto- 
paxi  was  first  reached  by  Dr.  W.  Reiss  in  1872 ; 
Wliymper  spent  a  night  on  the  brink  of  the 
crater,  which  is  1,300  ft.  deep. 

Cot'tabiis,  game  of  skill  often  spoken  of  by 
Greek  writers  ( Anacreon,  ^Eschylus,  Euripides, 
Antiphanes,  Aristophanes)  and  depicted  on 
Greek  vases.  It  consisted  in  throwing  a  portion 
of  wine  left  in  the  drinking  cup  in  such  a  way 
that  it  passed  through  the  air  without  its  bulk 
being  broken,  and  fell  with  a  certain  noise  into 
another  drinking  cup.  This  feat  required  much 
dexterity,  as  the  thrower   had   to   retain  the 
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recumbent  positi< 
drinking.  Excel  I 
mired  as  much  a 

Cot'ton,  Jofan,  1586-1G62;  English  Puritan 
minister ;  b.  lierby ;  preached  over  twenty 
years  at  Boston,  England,  but,  incurring  laud's 
displeasure,  lied  to  MassaehuHetts,  1(133 ;  was 
pastor  of  the  first  church  in  Boston  (organized 
1030),  and  acquired  such  influence  that  he  was 
called  the  Patriarch  of  New  England.  He  op- 
posed Amie  Hutchineon  and  Roger  Williams. 
He  wrote  nearly  fifty  books,  all  of  which  were 
published  in  London. 

Cotton,  Sir  Sobeit  Bmce,  1671-1631 ;  English 
antiquary;  b.T>enton,  Huntingdon;  formed  col- 
lections of  books,  manuseriptB,  coina,  etc;  was 
knighted,  1603;  created  baronet,  1011.  The 
Cottonian  library  was  bestowed  on  the  nation 
b^  his  great-grandson.  Sir  John;  first  removed 
to  Ashbumham  House,  Westminster,  in  1730, 
and,  after  suffering  from  fire,  1731,  was  placed 
in  the  British  Museum,  1753. 

Cotton,  a  soft,  downy  fiber  which  surrounds 
the  seeds  in  the  capsules  or  boils  of  plants  of 
the  eenuH  Oosaypium  and  order  Ualvaoece.  The 
species  are  many,  and  three  are  important; 
Ooagypium  Jiirautum,  called  also  short-staple 
upland,  n'oollj  seeded,  and  green  seeded,  which 
is  the  species,  or  some  of  its  many  hybrids, 
usually  cultivated  in  the  U.  8.  Oosaypium 
barbademe,  known  also  as  sea- island,  long- 
staple,  or  black-seeded  cotton,  the  cultivation 
of  which  is  confined  principally  to  soils  bathed 
in  a  salt  atmosphere,  and  reaches  its  highest 
perfection  along  the  coast  of  S.  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Floridor  and  in  Egypt.  G<a»ypium 
arboreum,  or  tree  cotton,  a  perennial  species 
thnt  grows  in  S.  America,  India,  and  Africa, 
but  is  inferior  to  the  annuals  in  yield  sjid 
quality  of  fiber.  Though  of  tropical  origin,  the 
cotton  is  most  successfully  cultivated  in  the 
temperate  zone.  The  climatic  conditions  favor- 
able to  its  best  development  are  six  months' 
exemption  from  froat,  a  well -distributed,  mod- 
erate rainfall  during  the  period  of  growth,  with 
little  rain  and  abundant  sunshine  while  ma- 
While  the  cotton  plant  is  cultivated  chiefly 
for  the  fiber,  which  grows  upon  the  seed,  the 
seed  itself  is  valuable,  and  the  fiber  from  the 
inner  bark,  resembling  that  of  jute,  also  has 
commercial  importance.  The  flower  of  Q.  bar- 
bademe is  of  a  rich  cream  color;  that  of  (I. 
hirautum  white  or  light  yellow,  chan^ng  to 
red  the  second  day.  The  flower  is  bisexual, 
and  produces  a  capsule  known  as  the  "  boll," 
which  reaches  maturity  in  six  to  seven  weeks, 
when  the  surface,  contracting,  exposes  the  lint- 
covered  seed  ready  for  picking.  This  is  done 
almost  entirely  by  hand.  Originally  the  cot- 
ton gin  was  nn  apparatus  in  which  the  cotton 
was  passed  between  two  rollers  revolving  in 
opposite  directions.  This,  the  "  roller  gin."  is 
still  u.<ied  for  ginning  sea- island 
seeded  cotton,  which  is  quite  easily  1 
its  seeds.  But  green-seeded,  upland, 
staple  cotton  cannot  be  ginned  by  such 
means.    The  lint  of  tlte  woolly  seeded  ~ 
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is  separated  from  the  seed  by  means  of  the 
saw  gin,  invented  in  1793  by  Eli  Whitney,  and 
which  is  essentially  a  cylinder  composed  of  a 
series  of  steel  disks,  the  edges  of  which  are 
sharply  serrated.  These  saws  cut  the  lint  from 
the  seed  while  revolving  with  great  velocity. 
The  lint  is  taken  from  the  saw  teeth  by  an- 
other cylinder  called  the  "  brush,"  and  con- 
veyed to  the  "  condenser."  The  lint  is  then 
packed  into  bales  of  about  500  lbs.  each.  The 
seed  is  then  decorticated,  the  hulls  constituting 
by  weight  one  half  of  the  seed;   the  niciits,  or 
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kernels,  are  then  steamed,  sacked,  and  the  oil 
expressed,  yielding  40  to  46  gallons  of  crude  oil 

to  the  ton  of  seed.  The  cake  is  dried  and 
ground,  yielding  about  800  lbs.  of  meal  to  the 
ton  of  seed.  Injurious  insects  which  attack 
the  cotton  plant  are  fungi,  the  larva  of  the  cot- 
ton caterpillar,  which  may  be  destroyed  by 
Paris  green,  and  the  boU  worm,  which  is  very 
destructive  in  some  seasons,  puncturing  the 
young  bolls  or  capsules.  No  satisfactory  means 
of  getting  rid  of  the  fungi,  nor  of  the  boll 
weevil,  perhaps  the  worst  of  all  cotton  pests, 
has  yet  been  found.  The  S.  U.  S,,  N.  Mexico, 
British  India,  Egypt,  Brazil,  and  Peru  produce 

{iractically  the  cotton  supply  of  the  world, 
ndia  ranks  next  to  the  U.  6.  in  quantity  pro- 
duced, but  not  in  <|uality  of  the  lint.  The  soil 
and  climatic  conditions  of  the  S.  U.  H.  are 
superior  to  those  in  any  other  part  of  the 
glohe,  and  the  plant  has  received  more  intelli- 
gent cultivation  there  than  elsewhere.  The 
yield  in  these  states  ranges  from  one  fourth  of 
a  bale  of  600  lbs.  to  two  bales  to  the  acre.  To 
produce  two  bales  would  require  a  yield  of 
3,000  lbs.  of  seed  cotton,  one  third  of  which 
would  be  lint  and  two  thirds  seed.  If  the  lint 
only  is  removed  from  the  land,  cotton  is  the 
least  exhausting  of  the  crops  cultivated  in  the 
U.  S.  An  average  crop  removes  in  the  lint 
only  2.75  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  pot- 
ash, lime,  and  magnesia  to  the  acre,  while  a 
crop  of  ten  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre  re- 
moves 32.36  lbs.  of  the  some  elements  of  plant 
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Cotton  Gin  (LoNoiTtrDiNAL  SECtlON). 
great  tenacity.     Sw   (.'oTTon;   Cotton   Masu- 


Cotton   Hannfac'tniei,   textile   fabrics   eom- 

posed  of  cotton  and  the  processes  by  which 
they  are  produced.  The  fiber  of  the  cotton 
plant  is  well  adapted  for  the  production  of 
yarn  or  thread,  and  thus  for  employment  in  the 
fabrication  of  woven  cloth.  Each  fiber  U  left 
to  itself  ac<juires  a  twist  which  adds  to  its 
tensile  strength ;  and  it  is  hy  twisting  many 
fibers  of  cotton  around  one  another  that  the 
BtrenKth  necessary  for  a  textile  fabric  is  oli- 
tained.  The  spinning  ot  cotton  yam  and  the 
makiiu;  of  coarse  cotton  cloth  have  been  prac- 
ticed from  remote  antiquity;  but  the  applica- 
tion of  machinery  to  the  preparation,  tiie  spin- 
ning, and  the  weaving  of  cotton  dates  back 
little  more  than  a  century.  The  development 
began  with  t)ie  last  process  in  the  making  of 
cloth,  and  the  cycle  of  fundamental  improve- 
ments was  completed  by  the  invention  of  a  de- 
vice for  removing  the  seed  from  the  raw  ma- 

The  fly  shuttle  was  invented  abt.  1750.  About 
ten  years  later  James  Hargreavea,  a  Lancashire 
weaver,  made  an  invention  for  carding  cotton. 
In  1707  Hargreavea  invented  the  spinning 
jenny,  by  which  he  was  able  to  produce  eight 
threads  at  once.  Richard  Arkwright  patented 
in  lTfl9  a  spinning  frame,  or  "  throstle."  called 
at  first  a  "  water  frame,"  the  chief  and  most 
useful  novelty  in  which  was  a  device  for  spin- 
ning with  rollers.  Samuel  Crompton  in  1T70 
combined  the  ideas  of  Hargreavcs  and  Ark- 
wright In  the  mule  jenny.  In  1TS5  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Cartwright,  a  clergyman,  invented  the 
power  loom.  Two  things  remained  to  render 
possible  the  gigantic  expansion  of  the  cotton 
industry  which  the  nineteenth  century  wit- 
nessed— a  quick  and  inexpensive  method  of  sep- 
arating the  fiber  from  the  seed,  and  a  new 
mechanicnl  force  to  drive  machinery  at  a  high 
speed.  The  cotton  gin  of  Eli  Whitney  supplied 
the  first,  and  the  steam  engine  the  second;  but 
the  first  steam  engine  set  up  in  a  cotton  mill 
11785)  antedated  by  seven  years  the  invention 
which  made  possible  the  production  on  a  large 
scale  of  cotton  in  condition  for  manufacture. 
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Early  improvements  in  the  mule  were  much 

greater  than  those  in  the  spinning  frame.  The 
superiority  of  the  modern  automatic  mule  over 
the  flyer  frame  for  sjiinning  fine  yarns  w*as  so 
great  that  it  almost  superseded  frame  spin- 
ning, particularly  In  England.  The  invention 
of  the  "  ring  frame,"  in  which  the  work  for- 
merljf   done  by   the   "  flyer "   is   performed   Iqr 

Eussing  the  yam  through  a  bit  of  curved  wire. 
nown  as  a  "  traveler,"  which  moves  around 
the  spindle  on  a  ring,  has  revolutionized  spin- 
ning in  the  V.  S.  Meanwhile  the  spindle  itself 
has  been  greatly  improved.  Inasmuch  as  the 
production  of  yam  is  substantially  in  propor- 
tion to  the  speed  of  the  spindle,  it  follows  that 
the  new  spindles  are  much  more  economical 
as  well  as  more  eHicient.  Faf  the  modern 
spindles  make  10,000  turns  a  minute — as 
against  a  maximum  of  7,600  turns  so  lately  as 
1H70 — and  they  run  so  much  more  easily  that 
the  same  power  moves  twenty-flve  per  cent 
more  of  them  at  the  higher  speed  than  of  the 
old  ring  spindles  at  the  lower  speed. 

In  1908  there  were  27,505,000  spindles  in 
operation  in  the  U.  8.  The  banner  cotton- 
manufacturing  state  was  Massachusetts.  Then 
followed  S.  Carolina,  N.  Carolina,  Rhode  Is- 
land, Georgia,  New  Hampshire,  and  Connecti- 
cut Tiie  total  consumption  of  cotton  in  all 
mills  was  4,539,000  bales.  In  the  year  1908 
there  were  exported  3.Sie,998,e93  lbs.  of  do- 
mestic cotton,  valued  at  *437,78S,202. 

Cotton  Worm,  the  caterpillar  of  an  owlet 
moth,  in  some  years  very  destructive  to  the 
cotton  crop  of  the  U.  S.  and  of  Central  and  S. 
America.  It  is  IJ  in.  long,  green,  with  light- 
yellow  stripes  and  black  dots  along  the  back ; 
has  sixteen  legs,  and  is  a  semilooper.  It 
hatches  in  from  one  to  two  weeks  from  eggs 
deposited  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaf  of  the 
cotton  plant.  The  moth  is  of  buff  color,  and 
about  1   in.  long. 

Cot'ton-Seed  Oil,  oil  obtained  from  the  cotton 
plant,  and  allied  species.  The  bolls  of  the 
plant  contain  cotton  fiber  and  seed  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  part  by  weight  of  fiber  to  two 
and  one  half  or  three  of  seed.  The  average 
percentage  of  oil  is  fifteen  to  twenty,  while 
twenty-five  per  cent  is  regarded  as  high.  Al- 
though the  cotton  plant  has  been  cultivated  for 
over  a  thousand  years,  no  use  has  been  made 
of  its  products,  except  the  cotton  fiber,  until 
recently.  Now  the  fiber  of  the  plant  stalk  is 
made  into  a  coarse  bagging,  the  root  is  used 
in  dyeing  and  pharmacy,  and  the  seeds  yield 


adulterant  or  as  a  substitute  for  v 
oils,  such  as  linseed,  sperm,  lard,  olive,  al- 
mond, etc.  It  is  extensively  used  in  cooking 
as  a  substitute  for  butter  or  lard  in  the  U.  S., 
and  is  (pawing  in  favor.  It  also  finds  appli- 
cation m  treating  leather,  in  dressing  wool, 
and  as  a  lubricator  and  an  illuminant,  as  well 
as  in  soap  making.  It  has  been  stated  that 
nine  tenths  ot  all  of  the  "  salad  oil "  consumed 
in  the  U.  S.  consists  of  cotton-seed  oil.  Next 
to  the  oil.  the  cake  is  the  most  important 
product.  Frequent  examinations  have  been 
made  of  the  cake,  with  a  view  to  ita  utiliza- 
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tion.  Phosphoric  acid  constitutes  about  one 
third  of  the  mineral  matter  present.  In  Mar- 
seilles the  cake  is  extracted  with  carbon  bisul- 
phide, the  oil  thus  obtained  affording  a  valu- 
able greenish  soap.  Much  of  the  cotton -seed 
cake  produced  is  used  as  fodder  for  cattle, 
and  much  of  it  as  a  fertilizer.  Experiments 
with  the  ground  cake  {'* cotton-seed  meal") 
as  a  packing  for  the  axle  boxes  of  railway 
cars,  etc.,  have  proved  it  to  be  an  efficient  and 
economical  substitute  for  cotton  w^aste  satu- 
rated with  oil. 

Cotton  States  and  Intexna'tional  Ezposi'- 
tion.    See  Expositions. 

Cougar  (kO'gftr).    See  Puma. 

Conghy  a  sudden  inspiration,  followed  by 
closure  of  the  glottis,  and  a  sudden  expiration, 
causing  a  strong  current  of  air  to  sweep 
through  the  air  passages  and  out  of  the  mouth. 
Cough  may  be  due  to  irritation  of  foreign 
particles  or  gases,  or  of  diseased  secretions  in 
the  larynx,  trachea,  or  bronchi,  and  tends  to 
remove  these.  The  act  is  more  or  less  reflex 
and  involuntarv.  Disease  of  the  bronchial 
tubes — bronchitis — is  the  most  frequent  cause. 
Certain  diseases  quite  distant  from  the  lungs, 
however,  may  cause  this  symptom,  especially 
in  children,  as  inflammations  in  the  nose,  with 
swelling  of  its  mucous  membrane,  enlarge- 
ments of  the  tonsils  and  irritation  elsewhere 
in  the  pharynx,  and  occasionally  abdominal 
diseases.  A  persistent  cough  is  always  re- 
garded with  dread,  and  for  a  long  time  may 
be  the  only  symptom  of  consumption,  espe- 
cially in  one  of  pronounced  phthisical  habit 
or  hereditary  tendency.  The  treatment  of 
cough  varies  with  the  cause.  It  is  by  no  means 
necessary  in  every  case  to  attempt  to  reduce 
ita  severity,  since  in  many  the  act  is  conserva- 
tive in  tending  to  remove  an  irritant.  When, 
however,  the  secretions  are  dry  and  tenacious, 
the  cough  is  apt  to  become  excessive  without 
accomplishing  any  result  in  the  way  of  re- 
moval of  the  irritant.  In  such  cases  muci- 
laginous drinks  and  sedatives,  especially  opium, 
do   much  good  by  reducing  the   cough. 

Coulomb  (kO-lOA),  Charles  Auguste  de,  1736- 
1806;  French  scientist;  b.  Angouleme;  member 
of  the  Academv  of  Sciences  and  the  French 
Institute;  published  important  treatises  on 
mechanics,  electricity,  and  magnetism;  discov- 
ered the  nonpenetration  of  electricity  into  the 
interior  of  solid  bodies;  and  invented  the  tor- 
sion balance. 

Conlomby  in  electricity,  the  practical  unit  of 
quantity;  the  quantity  of  electricity  trans- 
ferred per  second  by  one  ampere;  is  ^  of  the 
absolute  (C.G.S.)  unit  of  quantity;  named 
after  Charles  Auguste  de  Coulomb. 

Coun'cil  Bluffs,  capital  of  Pottawattamie  Co., 
Iowa;  on  the  Missouri  River;  opposite  Omaha, 
Neb.,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  two 
bridges,  each  over  2,700  ft.  long;  at  the  foot 
of  high  bluffs  where  Indian  tribes  formerly 
held  councils;  is  the  E.  terminus  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railway  system,  and  a  farming  center 
with  an  annual  trade  of  more  than  $35,000,- 
000.     An  important  council  was  held  on  the 


bluffs  between  the  Indians  and  Lewis  and 
Clark,  the  explorers;  Mormons  made  a  settle- 
ment here,  1846;  which  became  a  city,  1853. 
Pop.  (1906)  26,117. 

Councils,  Ecumenical    (Sk-u-m&nl-k&l),  cer- 
tain great  ecclesiastical   assemblies,   so   called 
in   distinction   from   diocesan,   provincial,   and 
national  councils,  which  are  more  limited  meet- 
ings of  the  same  kind.     The  Greek  and  Latin 
churches  acknowledge  seven  councils — viz,:  (1) 
the  first  Coundil  of  Nice,  325  a.d. ;    (2)    the 
first  of  Constantinople,  381;    (3)    the  first  of 
Ephesus,    431;     (4)    that   of   Chalcedon,   451; 
(5)    the  second  of   Constantinople,   553;    (6) 
the    third    of    Constantinople,    681;     (7)    the 
second   of    Nice,    787.     To   these   the    Roman 
Catholics  add  the  following:    (8)    the  fourth 
of  Constantinople,  869  a.d.;    (9)    the  first  of 
Lateran,    1123;    (10)    the  second  of   Lateran, 
1139;    (11)   the  third  of  Lateran,  1179;    (12) 
the  fourth  of  Lateran,  1215;    (13)  the  first  of 
Lyons,  1245;    (14)  the  second  of  Lyons,  1274; 
(15)    that  of  Vienne,  in  France,    1311;    (16) 
that  of  Constance,   1414-18    (in   part);    (17) 
that  of  Basel,  1431-38;   (18)  the  fifth  Lateran, 
1512-17;     (19)    that   of  Trent,    1545-63;    and 
(20)  that  of  the  Vatican,  1869-70.    The  most 
important    of   these   are   noticed   under    their 
alphabetical  heads. 

Council  of  Sevil'le,  or  Ca'sa  de  Contrataci6n', 
board  originally  established  in  1503  at  Seville 
to  dispatch  fleets  to  the  Spanish  colonies,  re- 
ceive vessels  from  the  colonies,  attend  to  the 
customs  taxes  and  the  royal  treasure,  and  dis- 
pose of  the  results  of  trade  or  exploration. 
Bishop  Fonseca  was  at  first  at  the  head  of  it, 
and  like  the  Council  of  the  Indies  it  had  its 
germs  in  the  board  of  1493,  appointed  to  assist 
Columbus. 

Council  of  the  In'dies,  Spanish  tribunal  cre- 
ated by  King  Ferdinand  in  1511  for  the  regu- 
lation of  colonial  affairs.  When  Columbus 
was  preparing  for  his  second  voyage,  1493, 
Juan  Rodriguez  de  Fonseca  was  appointed  to 
assist  him,  and  to  arrange  any  matters  con- 
cerning the  new  discoveries.  This  man,  after- 
wards known  as  Bishop  Fonseca,  came  to  have 
great  power  in  American  affairs  and  was  as- 
sisted by  others,  forming  a  kind  of  colonial 
board.  Eventually  it  was  merged  into  the 
Council  of  the  Indies.  As  its  powers  were 
enlarged  by  Charles  V  this  became  a  body  of 
immense  importance.  It  was,  besides,  the  su- 
preme judicial  court  of  Spanish  America  and 
the  E.  Indies.  It  was  subject  only  to  the  sov- 
ereign, who  conferred  with  his  ministers  and 
with  the  Council  of  Castile. 

Council  of  War,  conference  of  military  or 
naval  ofiicers,  called  by  the  commander  in 
chief  to  advise  him  in  relation  to  some  impor- 
tant business  or  movement.  The  commandant 
of  a  garrison  often  solicits  the  opinion  of  a 
council  of  war  before  surrendering  to  the 
enemy;  but  in  the  military  code  leaves  these 
matters  to  the  discretion  of  the  commander. 

Count,  nobleman  of  an  order  of  nobility  in- 
ferior to  dukes  and  marquises,  but  superior 
to  viscounts  and  barons.  Counts  had  ancient- 
ly territorial  jurisdiction,  but  at  present  they 
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are  simply  noblemen  having  this  hereditary 
title.  Counts  palatine  were  originally  "  offi- 
cers of  the  imperial  palace"  in  (^rmany,  who 
possessed  high  judicial  functions.  The  term 
was  afterwards  applied  to  feudatories  who  had 
palatine  jurisdiction  over  outlying  territories, 
where  they  maintained  a  palace  and  a  couii;. 
The  term  came  still  later  to  be  applied  as  a 
title  of  honor  by  several  princes,  but  is  now 
obsolete.  Its  English  equivalent  is  "  earl/' 
and  German,  Qraf, 

Counterfeit  (koun'tSr-fIt),  that  which  is 
made  in  imitation  of  something  else  without 
legal  authority  and  with  fraudulent  intent. 
Applied  chiefly  to  spurious  coin  or  bank  notes, 
or  other  false  currency.  The  uttering  of  such 
coins  or  notes  is  a  felony  punishable  by  im- 
prisonment, or  in  some  countries  even  by  death. 
To  guard  against  counterfeiting,  bank  notes 
are  engraved  with  designs  which  cannot  be 
reproduced  except  at  great  expense,  and  with 
secret  marks  and  combinations  of  letters  and 
figures  known  only  to  the  proper  authorities. 
A  peculiar  ink  and  paper  are  used,  the  manu- 
facture or  unlawful  possession  of  which  is 
made  a  criminal  offense.  Pamphlets  called 
"  detectors  "  are  printed  with  lists  and  descrip- 
tions of  counterfeit  notes  and  coins. 

Coun'ter-ir'ritants,  group  of  substances  used 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  local  inflamma- 
tion, generally  upon  the  external  surface  of 
the  body,  in  order  that  they  may  influence 
deep-seated  inflammation  or  congestion.   ' 

Coun'terpoint,  the  art  of  writing  music  in 
several  distinct  parts.  The  name  is  derived 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  notes  being  placed 
one  against  or  over  the  other  in  the  score.  See 
Harmony. 

Coun'ter  Refoima'tion.  See  Trent,  Coun- 
cil OF. 

Coun'tersign,  a  military  watchword  which 
must  be  given  by  persons  wishing  to  cross  the 
lines,  so  as  to  prevent  the  passage  of  spies  or 
strangers.  It  is  usually  given  out  just  before 
dark  for  the  succeeding  twenty-four  hours,  but 
may  be  changed  at  any  moment,  and  is  care- 
fully communicated  to  commanders,  sentries, 
and  other  proper  persons.  In  the  U.  S.  the 
name  of  a  battle  is  ordinarily  used  as  a  coun- 
tersign. 

Coun'ty,  originally  the  territory  of  a  count 
or  earl;  in  modern  usage  denotes  a  division 
of  a  state  or  kingdom.  In  England  and  Scot- 
land the  term  is  equivalent  to  shire.  The 
term  "  shire "  in  England  is  not  applied  to 
those  counties  which  were  originally  distinct 
sovereignties,  such  as  Kent,  Essex,  Norfolk, 
Cumberland,  and  Sussex.  Lancaster,  Chester, 
and  Durham  are  called  counties  palatine.  The 
primary  divisions  of  the  provinces  of  Ireland 
are  called  counties.  Each  state  of  the  U.  S., 
except  Louisiana,  is  divided  into  counties,  each 
of  which  contains  a  capital  or  coimty  town,  in 
which  the  courthouse  is  located.  In  Louisi- 
ana the  divisions  are  called  parishes,  but  are 
similar  to  counties. 

Coup  d'§tat  (k6  da-ta'),  French  "stroke  of 
state";   violent  and  illegal  exercise  of  power 


on  the  part  of  a  government  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing,  increasing,  or  retaining  author- 
ity. A  coup  d*^tat  differs  from  a  revolution 
in  that,  whereas  a  revolution  has  for  its  pur- 
pose the  overthrow  or  modification  of  the 
methods  of  a  regularly  organized  and  recog- 
nized government,  a  coup  d*itat  aims  at  a 
firmer  establishment  or  increase  of  the  author- 
ity already  established.  A  revolution  is  the 
result  of  political  action  taken  by  large  num- 
bers of  men  for  a  common  but  oAen  indefinite 
purpose;  while  a  coup  d'etat  is  the  work  of  a 
single  man  who  has  a  definite  end  in  view, 
and  who  strikes  quickly  for  the  accomplish- 
men  of  his  purpose.  Revolution  is  often  pro- 
tracted; but  a  coup  d*4tat  invariably  results 
in  immediate  success  or  failure. 

Coup'lingy  contrivance  for  fastening  railway 
cars.  The  automatic  coupler  is  a  device  by 
which  two  hooks  become  mutually  engaged 
when  the  cars  are  brought  together,  the  re- 
lease being  effected  by  working  at  the  side 
of  the  cars  a  lever  which  raises  the  locking 
pin.  Also,  in  mechanics,  a  means  to  connect 
shafting.  The  usual  form  is  the  flange  or  plate 
coupling  in  which  two  flanges  are  separately 
fitted  on  the  ends  to  be  attached,  and  are  then 
secured  together  by  screws,  a  convenient  ar- 
rangement which  can  readily  be  fitted  or  re- 
moved. A  coupling  on  an  organ  is  a  mechan- 
ism by  which  two  or  more  rows  of  keys  can  be 
played  together. 

Courbet  (kOr-bft'),  Gustave,  1819-78;  French 
painter;  b.  Ornans,  Doubs;  Director  of  Fine 
Arts  in  Paris,  1870;  joined  the  Commune, 
1871,  ordered  the  destruction  of  the  Vendfime 
column,  was  imprisoned  six  months,  had  his 
effects  sold  to  pay  the  cost  of  re€recting  the 
column,  and  after  release  spent  the  rest  of  his 
life  in  Switzerland.  His  paintings  comprise 
portraits,  landscapes,  and  genre  pieces;  was 
especially  noted  for  studies  of  the  nude  female 
form ;  his  canvases  "  Woman  with  a  Parrot," 
"  The  Quarry,"  "  Young  Women  of  the  Seine," 
and  "  Doe  Run  Down  in  the  Snow "  are  in 
the  U.  S. 

Coarcelles  (kOr-sSr),  Daniel  de  Remi  (Seign- 
eur de),  French  Governor  of  Canada;  sent  to 
succeed  M^zy,  16C5;  led  an  expedition  on 
snowshoes  against  the  Mohawks,  aiding  Tracy 
in  their  reduction;  selected  a  site  and  planned 
a  post  on  Lake  Ontario  to  act  as  a  barrier 
between  the  Ottawas  and  Iroquois;  forced  by 
ill  health  to  return  to  France,  he  left  the 
construction  of  the  post  (where  Kingston 
stands)    to    his    successor,    Frontenac. 

Courcelles,  Thomas  de,  1400-69 ;  French  theo- 
logian; Rector  of  the  Paris  Univ.;  one  of  the 
judges  who  condemned  Joan  of  Arc  to  death; 
defended  the  Gallican  Church  in  the  councils 
of  Basel  and  Metz;  conducted  important  nego- 
tiations for  Charles  VII. 

Courier  (kft'rl-6r),  literally,  a  runner,  a  mes- 
senger or  bearer  of  dispatches,  usually  on 
public  business.  According  to  Xenophon,  cou- 
riers were  first  employed  by  Cyrus  the  Great. 
Herodotus  speaks  of  the  Persian  cassids  or 
foot  messengers,  who  traveled  with  great  ra- 
pidity.   They  were  stationed  in  relays,  one  man 
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and  one  horse  for  each  day's  journey;  and  by 
these  messengers  Xerxes  sent  the  news  of  his 
defeat  to  Persia  (480  B.O.).  Gibbon  bears  tes- 
timony to  the  rapidity  with  which  communi- 
cation was  carried  on  in  the  Roman  Empire  by 
the  regular  institution  of  posts.  The  Mexican 
couriers,  according  to  Prescott,  traveled  witli 
incredible  swiftness.  The  Peruvian  chasquia 
or  runners  carried  dispatches  at  the  rate  of 
150  m.  a  day. 

Cour'landy  Baltic  province ;  incorporated  with 
Russia  by  the  third  partition  of  Poland,  1795; 
is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Gulf  of  Riga  and 
on  the  W.  by  the  Baltic;  area,  10,435  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  (1905)  674,437;  capital,  Mitau.  The 
chief  river  is  the  Duna,  which  flows  along  the 
NE.  border.  The  soil  is  in  some  parts  very 
fertile,  but  there  are  many  forests,  lakes,  and 
swamps.  The  greater  part  is  occupied  by  Ger- 
mans. Courland  was  originally  an  indepen- 
dent duchy,  but  acknowledged  the  feudal  sov- 
ereignty of  Poland  in  1561,  and  later  that  of 
Russia. 

Coiirty  originally  an  inclosure  or  yard;  the 
residence  of  a  sovereign;  a  royal  or  princely 
household.  In  England  and  some  other  coun- 
tries the  term  usually  denotes  the  family  and 
attendants  of  the  sovereign,  regarded  in  a 
public  capacity.  The  term  "  court  circle "  is 
applied  to  the  nobles,  bishops,  ministers  of 
state,  and  other  persons  who  are  in  the  habit 
of  approaching  the  sovereign  and  of  associat- 
ing with  the  other  members  of  the  royal  fam- 
ily.    See  CouBTS. 

Cour'tesy  Ti'tles,  titles  assumed  by  individ- 
uals, given  by  custom,  but  to  which  they  have 
no  legal  claim.  Such  titles  are  common  in 
countries  where  there  are  different  orders  of 
nobility,  in  which  cases  it  is  customary  to  give 
to  the  sons  and  daughters  of  a  peer  having 
several  titles  one  of  his  inferior  titles.  A 
courtesy  title  has  no  effect  on  the  legal  status 
of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  given,  and  does 
not  raise  him  above  the  rank  of  the  com- 
moner. For  example,  the  eldest  son  of  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  has  the  title  of  Marquis  of 
Tavistock,  and  the  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch  has  the  title  of  Earl  of  Dalkeith. 
The  younger  sons  of  dukes  and  marquises  take 
the  title  of  "  lord."  The  daughters  of  dukes, 
marquises,  and  earls  have  the  courtesy  title 
of  "  lady."  A  woman  marrying  a  person  with 
a  title  inferior  to  hers,  or  with  no  title,  re- 
tains her  own  title  as  a  courtesy  title.'  In 
Scotland  the  eldest  son  of  a  viscount  or  baron 
has  the  title  of  "  master." 

Court  Jes'tety.  character  in  medisBval  courts 
and  noble  families  to  entertain  the  household 
by  amusing  sallies.  Court  fools  do  not  appear 
officially  till  after  the  crusades.  They  were  at 
first  either  misshapen,  half- imbecile  dwarfs,  or 
quick-witted,  half-mad  fellows,  or  poor  and 
merry  poets.  The  office  ceased  in  most  Euro- 
pean countries  about  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  but  continued  longer  in  Rus- 
sia, where  Peter  the  Great  often  had  twelve 
fools.  The  fool's  costume  consisted  of  close- 
fitting  doublet  and  hose,  of  two  colors,  coun- 
ter changed,  and  a  motley  coat;  a  hood,  orna- 


mented with  bells,  covered  head  and  shoulders. 
Yellow  formed  so  large  a  part  of  these  gro- 
tesque costumes  that  it  became  known  as 
"  fool's  color."  The  jester  carried  a  wand, 
terminating  in  a  grotesque,  grinning  head,  also 
ornamented  with  bells. 

Coart-mar'tial,  in  the  army,  navy,  and  ma- 
rine corps,  a  tribunal  for  the  examination  and 
punishment  of  offenders  against  martial  law 
or  discipline.  The  subject  of  courts  martial 
are  usually  officers  or  men  in  actual  service, 
but  when  martial  law  prevails  courts  martial 
sometimes  punish  offenses  committed  by  civil- 
ians. The  sentences  passed  by  these  courts  are 
usually  subject  to  the  approval  of  department 
commanders  or  other  high  officers,  or  even 
(in  the  U.  S.)  to  that  of  the  President. 

Court'-plastery  so  called  because  formerly 
used  by  fashionable  ladies  and  courtiers  in  tiie 
form  of  black  patches  at  first  stuck  on  the 
face  to  hide  a  pimple  or  defect,  and  later  used 
merely  as  a  fashion  and  to  produce  bv  con- 
trast greater  brilliancy  of  the  eyes  and  com- 
plexion. It  is  made  of  thin  silk,  usually  black 
or  pink,  coated  on  one  side  with  isinglass, 
and  is  used  to  cover  slight  wounds.  See  Stick- 
ing Plasteb. 

Courts,  in  law,  public  tribunals  established 
for  the  administration  of  justice  and  the  in- 
terpretation and  enforcement  of  the  law.  The 
protection  of  private  rights,  the  punishment 
of  criminal  offenses,  the  regulation  of  conflict- 
ing interests  of  individuals  and  states,  the 
exposition  and  application  of  legislative  enact- 
ments, and,  in  some  nations,  even  of  consti- 
tutional provisions,  are  the  various  functions 
of  courts.  In  modern  times  the  courts  have 
been  rendered  as  independent  of  the  govern- 
ment as  possible.  They  are  generally  com- 
posed of  distinct  bodies  of  officials  holding 
their  positions  during  stated  terms,  and  are 
under  supervisory  control  only  of  superior,  or 
appellate,  organizations  of  a  similar  nature; 
and  are  confined  to  the  decision  of  controvert- 
ed questions  presented  to  them  by  injured  par- 
ties. Criminal  cases  are  presented  by  the 
government,  civil  cases  are  brought  either  by 
states  or  individuals  affected  therein,  of  their 
own  option.  The  courts  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe  and  in  Scotland  administer  a  system 
of  jurisprudence  derived  from  the  civil  or 
Roman  law,  while  in  England  and  the  U.  S. 
they  apply  a  system  called  the  "  common  law," 
in  which  the  rule  of  precedent  holds  sw^ay. 
In  this  system  the  mode  of  trial  by  jury  was 
developed  as  a  safeguard  against  oppressive 
action  by  the  courts.  The  judge  does  not  ex- 
amine witnesses  nor  decide  any  questions  ex- 
cept points  of  law,  so  that  every  inducement 
may  be  removed  which  would  lead  him  to  act 
as  advocate  instead  of  arbiter.  A  broad  dis- 
tinction is  also  draw^n  between  actions  which 
are  termed  legal  and  suits  which  are  called 
equitable,  the  latter  dispensing  with  a  jury, 
administering  a  more  adequate  relief  in  many 
instances,  and  in  various  ways  supplementing 
the  deficiencies  of  the  proceedings  applicable 
to  the  former. 

In  countries  whose  systems  are  based  on 
the   civil   law^,   the   force  of   precedent   is  not 
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recognized  as  a  controlling  principle.  Jury 
trials  have  only  been  introduced  as  a  foreign 
system,  are  employed  in  a  comparatively  small 
class  of  instances,  and  are  looked  upon  with 
so  little  favor  that  any  extension  of  their 
application  is  thought  undesirable.  The 
judges,  moreover,  may  engage  directly  in  the 
examination  of  witnesses  and  prisoners,  and 
not  infrequently,  particularly  in  criminal 
trials,  appear  to  become  strongly  biased  in 
their  decisions.  And  lastly,  no  distinction  of 
causes  and  remedies  as  legal  or  equitable  is 
attempted.  In  accordance  with  .the  provision 
of  the  U.  S.  Constitution  a  regular  system  of 
Federal  courts  has  been  formed  throughout  the 
Union.  The  most  important  are  the  district 
courts,  the  circuit  courts,  circuit  courts  of 
appeals,  and  the  court  of  claims.  Final  ap- 
peals are  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  at  Wash- 
ington, which  is  composed  of  a  chief  justice 
and  eight  associate  judges.  All  these  tribunals 
exercise  both  law  and  equity  jurisdiction.  See 
Equity. 

Cousin  (kO-zftA'),  Jean,  abt.  1520-89;  French 
painter  and  sculptor;  b.  Soucy;  considered  to 
be  the  founder  of  the  French  school  of  paint- 
ing; many  of  his  paintings  on  glass  still  exist; 
his  "  Last  Judgment,"  on  canvas,  is  in  the 
Louvre;  most  important  work  in  sculpture, 
the  sepulchral  monument  of  Admiral  de  Cha- 
bot;  published  treatises  on  perspective  and 
portraiture. 

Cousin,  Victor,  1792-1867;  French  philoso- 
pher; succeeded  Royer-Collard  as  professor  at 
the  Sorbonne,  1815;  continued  the  teaching  of 
the  Scotch  philosophy  initiated  by  him,  and  pro- 
moted the  reaction  against  the  sensualism  of 
Condillac  and  the  thinkers  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury; suspended  in  1820,  on  political  grounds; 
published  editions  of  Proclus,  1820-27,  and 
Descartes,  1827,  and  a  translation  of  Plato, 
thirteen  volumes,  1827.  In  1827  he  was  re- 
placed in  his  chair  at  the  Sorbonne,  and 
shared  with  Guizot  and  Villemain  a  great 
popularity  and  influence  in  the  community; 
was,  under  Thiers,  1840,  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction  for  eight  months,  and  delivered  in 
the  Chamber  of  Peers  his  "  Defense  de  TUni- 
versit6  et  de  la  Philosophic."  The  Revolution 
of  1848  called  forth,  in  refutation  of  socialism, 
his  "Justice  et  Charit6."  His  works  also  in- 
clude "  General  History  of  Philosophy "  and 
"  Lectures  on  the  True,  the  Beautiful,  and 
the  Good."  His  chief  w^ork  is  his  "  Fragments 
Philosophiques,"  1826.  His  philosophy  was 
eclecticism. 

Couture  (kO-tflr'),  Thomas,  1818-79;  French 
historical  and  genre  painter;  b.  Senlis;  best- 
known  picture,  "  The  Decadence  of  the  Rom- 
ans," now  in  the  Louvre,  a  work  of  wonder- 
ful power ;  a  study  for  "  The  Volunteers  of 
1793"  is  in  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

Cov'enant,  in  theology,  the  promises  recorded 
in  the  Scriptures,  made  by  God  on  certain  con- 
ditions of  obedience,  faith,  etc.,  on  the  part  of 
man.  The  old  dispensation  (Old  Testament) 
is  the  old  covenant;  and  the  new  dispensation 
(New  Testament),  the  new  covenant.  The 
so-called    "Theology    of    the    Covenants"    or 


"Federal  System,"  elaborated  by  Cocceius 
(1603-69),  is  the  theology  of  the  Westminster 
standards. 

Covenant,  Na'tional,  of  Scotland,  agreement 
to  protect  the  Reformed  religion  in  the  Church 
of  Scotland  from  the  attempt  of  the  English 
Govt,  to  enforce  the  Episcopal  form  of  wor- 
ship; drawn  up  and  published  by  the  Four 
Tables  in  Edinburgh,  March  1,  1638.  It  pro- 
fessed to  be  based  on  a  document  which  James 
VI  had  signed  in  1580.  The  Four  Tables,  as 
they  were  called,  consisted  of  (1)  nobility, 
(2)  gentry,  (3)  ministers,  and  (4)  burgesses; 
and  in  their  hands  the  whole  authority  of  the 
kingdom  was  vested.  They  elected  a  general 
assembly  which  met  at  Glasgow,  November, 
1638,  and  abolished  episcopacy;  ordering  that 
every  person  should  sign  the  Covenant  on  pain 
of  excommunication.  The  Covenanters  pre- 
pared for  war,  and  though  a  treaty  of  peace 
was  concluded  in  June,  1639,  they  entered 
England  in  August,  1640.  An  agreement  was 
signed  at  Ripon,  October,  1640,  by  which  com- 
missioners were  to  decide  the  points  in  dis- 
pute. In  1643  the  English  parliamentary 
party,  at  war  with  the  king  and  in  need  of 
aid  from  the  Scotch,  made  an  alliance  with 
the  latter,  which,  under  the  name  of  the  Sol- 
emn League  and  Covenant  was  signed  in  Sep- 
tember by  most  of  the  members  of  the  English 
House  of  Commons  and  the  Assembly  of  Di- 
vines and  by  civil  and  military  officers.  Offi- 
cers of  the  universities  and  persons  over  eight- 
een years  of  age  were  required  to  sign  it.  By 
this  agreement  the  Scotch  came  with  an  army 
to  support  the  English  against  Charles  I  on 
condition  that  Presbyterianism  should  be  in- 
troduced in  England  and  Ireland. 

Cov'enanters,  (1)  the  signers  of  the  Covenant 
in  Scotland  and  those  who  after  the  Restora- 
tion adhered  to  the  Covenant;  more  specifical- 
ly, (2)  the  religious  body  founded  by  Richard 
Cameron  abt.  1680  (see  Camebon  and  Cam- 
EBONiANs),  and  now  represented  by  the  Re- 
formed Presbyterian  churches. 

Cov'ent  Gar'den  (a  corruption  of  convent 
garden,  so  called  because  it  was  once  the  gar- 
den of  Westminster  Abbey),  a  square  in  the 
W.  central  district  of  London,  well  kno^Ti  for 
its  market  for  vegetables,  fruits,  and  flowers. 
The  square  was  formed  in  1632  from  the  de- 
sign of  Inigo  Jones,  and  was  flrst  used  as  a 
market  in  1656.  The  market  consisted  of  an 
unsightly  array  of  sheds  until  1828,  when  the 

g resent  building  was  erected  by  the  Duke  of 
edford.     There    is    also   an   opera   house   in 
Covent  Garden. 

Cov'entry,  city  in  Warwickshire,  England; 
on  the  Sherbourne;  94  m.  NW.  of  London;  an- 
cient part  has  narrow,  crooked  streets;  mod- 
ern part  well  laid  out;  notable  buildings  in- 
clude St.  Michael's  Church  (1313)  with  spire 
300  ft.  high,  said  to  be  the  largest  parish 
church  in  England;  manufactures  embrace 
fringes,  watches,  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  and 
art-metal  goods,  and  the  city  is  the  greatest 
emporium  for  ribbons  in  England.  It  is  a 
place  of  great  antiquity,  its  name  appearing 
in  the  "  Doomsday  Book  "  as  Couentrev,  mean- 
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ing  in  the  old  British  tongue  **to^vn  on  the 
Couen."  In  1043  Earl  Leofric  and  his  wife, 
Lady  Godiva,  founded  here  a  magnificent  Bene- 
dictine abbey.    Pop.   (1901)  69,978. 

Coy'erdale,  Miles,  1487-1568;  English  prel- 
ate; b.  Yorkshire;  an  Augustine  monk,  1514; 
adopted  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformed  Church 
of  England,  1526;  engaged  in  evangelistic 
work;  assisted  Tyndale  in  his  translation  of 
the  Bible ;  published  one  of  his  own,  the  earli- 
est entire  English  Bible,  1535;  Bishop  of  Exe- 
ter, 1551 ;  deprived  of  office  and  imprisoned  on 
accession  of  Mary;  translated  from  the  works 
of  Luther,  Calvin,  Bullinger,  and  other  re- 
formers. 

Coy'inston,  capital  of  Kenton  Co.,  Ky.;  on 
the  Ohio  River  opposite  Cincinnati,  just  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Licking,  which  separates  it 
from  Newport;  manufactures  of  liquors,  flour, 
glass,  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  tobacco,  stoves, 
carriages  and  wagons,  and  rolling-mill  prod- 
ucts. The  city  was  settled  in  1812;  laid  out, 
1815;  incorporated,  1834.    Pop.  (1906)  46,436. 

Cow.    See  Cattle. 

Cowl)ird,  or  Cow  Bunt'ing,  a  bird  of  the 
U.  8.  belonging  to  the  blackbird  family.  The 
male  is  glossy  black  with  a  brown  head,  the 
female  grayish  brown.  It  takes  its  name  from 
the  fact  that  it  associates  with  cattle  in  pas- 
tures, probably  for  the  purpose  of  catching  the 
insects  which  are  aroused  by  the  cattle.  Like 
the  European  cuckoo,  it  builds  no  nest,  but 
deposits  its  eggs  in  the  nests  of  other  and 
usually  smaller  birds,  such  as  warblers  and 
finches.  As  a  rule  but  one  egg  is  placed  in  a 
nest. 

Cow11>oySy  marauders,  mostly  consisting  of 
Tory  refugees,  who  during  the  Revolutionary 
War  adhered  to  the  British  interests  and  in- 
fested the  neutral  ground  in  Westchester  Co., 
N.  Y.,  between  the  American  and  British  lines, 
plundering  the  Whigs,  or  those  who  adhered 
to  the  interests  of  the  Continental  Congress. 
They  received  the  name  of  cowboys  because 
they  stole  many  cattle.  In  the  U.  S.  the  name 
is  now  applied  to  men  who  take  care  of  cattle 
in  the  West  and  Southwest.  The  two  regi- 
ments of  "Rough  Riders"  in  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  many  of  whom  were  cowboys, 
were  active  in  the  early  part  of  the  Santiago 
campaign  in  Cuba. 

Cowes  (kowz),  British  seaport  on  the  N. 
coast  of  Isle  of  Wight;  on  both  sides  of  the 
Medina  River ;  headquarters  of  the  Royal  Yacht 
Club;  has  many  elegant  villas  and  hotels,  and 
(hibome  House,  the  villa  of  Queen  Victoria;  a 
fashionable  resort.    Pop.  (1901)  8,652. 

Cowhage  (kowli&j),  sometimes  called  Mu- 
cuxA,  a  drug  which  consists  of  the  hairs  of  the 
pods  of  Mucuna  pruriena  (of  the  Leguminoaa) , 
a  long  twining  plant  with  large  trifoliate  leaves 
and  dark -purple  or  dark-greenish  fiowers,  and 
largely  cultivated  in  both  the  E.  and  the  W. 
Indies.  The  hairs  are  about  ^  in.  long,  and  of 
a  glossy  brown  color.  They  easily  penetrate 
the  skin  and  produce  an  intolerable  itching, 
which  instead  of  being  relieved  by  washing  or 


rubbing  is  greatly  increased.  Very  little  is 
known  of  the  chemical  composition  of  the 
drug.  It  was  originally  employed  as  a  vermi- 
fuge, but  is  now  little  used.  At  one  time  it 
was  made  into  an  ointment  and  used  as  a 
counterirritant  on  limbs  which  were  suffering 
from  paralysis,  but  this  treatment  may  be 
distinctly  harmful  by  irritating  the  surface  of 
limbs  which  are  already  in  a  condition  of  bad 
nutrition. 

CoVley,  Abraham,  1618-67;  English  poet; 
b.  London;  published  a  volume  of  poems  when 
fifteen  years  old;  produced  a  comedy,  "Love's 
Riddle,"  while  at  school;  entered  Cambridge, 
1636;  expelled  as  a  royalist,  1643;  went  to 
Oxford;  accompanied  the  queen  to  Paris,  1646; 
secretary  to  Lord  Jermyn ;  returned  to  London, 
1656 ;  arrested  as  a  royalist,  but  soon  released ; 
again  lived  in  Paris,  1658-60;  buried  in  West- 
minster Abbey. 

Cow'pens,  village  of  Spartanburg  Co.,  S.  C; 
100  m.  NNW.  of  Columbia ;  where  Gen.  Morgan 
defeated  a  British  force  under  C!ol.  Tarleton, 
January  17,  1781;  British  lost  300  killed  and 
wounded;  the  Revolutionary  force  took  500 
prisoners,  2  cannon,  800  muskets,  and  2  stand- 
ards; had  12  killed  and  60  wounded. 

Cow'per,  William,  1731-1800;  English  poet; 
b.  Great  Berkhampstead ;  son  of  John  Cowper, 
chaplain  to  George  II;  called  to  the  bar,  1754, 
but  never  practiced;  afflicted  with  attacks  of 
insanity  all  his  life;  chief  works,  "The  Prog- 
ress of  Error,"  "Truth,"  "Table-talk,"  "Ex- 
postulation," all  brought  out  in  1781 ;  "  John 
Gilpin,"  1782;  "The  Task,"  1783;  a  transla- 
tion of  Homer,  1791 ;  and  "  The  Castaway," 
1799.  He  gave  to  English  taste  a  simpler  and 
more  earnest  cast. 

CoWrie,  or  Cow'ry,  a  common  name  for  the 
seashells  of  the  genus  Cyprcea,  often  termed 
porcelain  shells  from  their  smooth,  polished 
appearance.  Many  are  beautifully  marked  with 
rich  colors.  There  are  about  200  species,  the 
majority  being  from  the  Indian  and  Pacific 
oceans.  One  small  species  is  still  used  as  a 
medium  of  exchange  m  parts  of  Africa. 

Cow'slip,  the  common  name  in  Great  Britain 
of  a  variety  of  the  native  primrose,  a  low- 
growing  herbaceous  perennial  bearing  an  um- 
bel of  small  yellow  flowers.  The  species  is 
separated  into  three  races:  (1)  flower  stalk 
one-flowered,  primrose;  (2)  flower  stalk  bear- 
ing several  umbelled  small  flowers,  cowslip; 
( 3 )  flower  stalk  bearing  several  umbelled  large 
flowers,  oxslip.  The  Dodecathcon  mcaiHa  is  the 
American  cowslip;  it  grows  in  the  W.  U.  S. 
In  the  U.  S.  the  marsh  marigold  is  often  called 
the  cowslip. 

Cow  Tree,  tree  of  the  tropics  whose  juice  is 
used  as  food.  They  are  found  in  separated 
families ;  in  all  cases,  however,  the  milky  prod- 
uct is  derived  from  cells  or  tissues  of  the 
stems,  and  is  not  the  proper  juice  of  the  plant. 

Cox,  David,  1783-1859;  English  landscape 
painter;  b.  near  Manchester;  first  a  Rocne 
painter;  took  up  art  study  in  London,  1804; 
left  100  paintings  in  oil,  but  is  best  known 
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for  his  water  colore,  chiell;  on  Welah  iubjecU; 
pubtished  "  Treatise  on  liiDdscape  PaiDtiog  in 
Water  Colors," 

Coyote  (kl'0-t«  or  kt'Ot),  the  stnall  barking 
or  prairie  wolf,  abundant  in  the  W.  and  SW. 
U.  S.  and  parte  of  Mexico. 

COTpel  (kwK-^)').  Natalia  or  Noel,  162S- 
1707;  French  painter;  b.  Paris;  produced  pic- 
tures of  "  Solon,"  "  Trojan,"  "  Alexander  Sev' 
cms,"  etc.;  decorated  rooms  in  the  Tnileries; 
executed  many  works  at  Fontainebleau ;  paint- 
er to  the  king  and  prominent  director  of  the 
Koyal  Academy  in  I^ris. 

Coxal'gia.    See  Hip  Joint  Disease. 

Ciab,  common  name  of  various  animals,  most 
ot  which  belong  to  the  order  Decapoda.  Over 
1,000  kinds  of  true  crabs  are  known,  most  of 
which  have  no  common  names.  Crabs  live  gen- 
erally on  decayed  animal  matter,  though  some 
feed  on  plants.  The  male  Sddler  crab  has  one 
p inter  enormously  developed,  bo  that  it  Is 
likened  to  a  violin.  Fiddler  crabs  arc  am- 
phibious, and  live  in  large  colonies  in  holes  in 
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the  seashore  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  world. 
The  hermit  crab  has  a  soft  abdomen,  hence  is 
exposed  to  injury.  To  protect  itself  this  crab 
inserts  its  hinder  body  into  the  cavity  of  some 
cast-olT  snail  shell,  which,  held  in  position  by 
the  modified  legs  of  this  region,  is  carried 
about  by  the  crab.  At  the  approach  of  dan- 
ger the  crab  retreats  into  the  shell,  closing 
the  opening  by  the  hard  pinching  claws.  Her- 
mit crabs  occur  in  all  the  spas  of  the  world, 
some  living  on  the  shore,  others  in  deep  water. 
The  oyster  crab  is  a  small  round  crab  with 
thin  shell  and  weak  legs,  the  female  of  which 
spends  its  life  inside  the  shell  of  the  oyster. 
Soft-shelled  crabs  arc  memlicrs  of  the  group 
of  swimming  crabs,  in  which  the  body  is  pro- 
duced in  either  side  into  a  long  sharp  apine, 


while  the  hinder  feet  are  flattened  into  an  oar. 
liike  alt  crabs,  these  swimmers  periodically  cast 
the  old  shell,  and,  when  taken  before  the  new 
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shell  is  hardened,  they  form  the  soft-slielted 
crabs  of  the  table.  Many  hundred  species  of 
small-bodied,  long-legged  crabs  (ilaioidea)  are 
known  as  spider  crabs.  The  palm  crab  of  the 
E.  Indies  is  a  near  relative  of  the  hermit  crab. 

Crab  Ap'ple  {Pyru&  coronaria),  a  small  tree 
growing  wild  in  the  U.  S.,  bearing  rose-colored 
fragrant  blossoms  and  fragrant  greenish  fruit, 
which  is  prized  for  preserves.  Another  wild 
crab  apple,  the  Fyrus  anguslifotia,  also  grows 
in  the  S.  States.  The  cultivated  crab  apple  is 
the  P.  baccata,  a  native  of  Siberia.  (See 
Apple.)  The  term  is  commonly  used  to  denote 
any  small  and  sour  hard  apple  which  is  fit  only 
for  culinary  purposes. 

Ciabbe  (krab),  George,  1754-1832;  English 
poet;  b.  Aldborough,  Suffolk;  curate  of  Strat- 
hem  and  later  of  Trowbridge,  Wiltshire;  works 
include  "  The  Village,"  "  The  Parish  Register," 
"  The  Borough,"  and  "  Tales  in  the  Hall  ";  was 
distinguished  for  his  vigor  and  the  "Chineea 
accuracy  "  of  his  observation. 

Cracow  (krfl'ko),  city  in  Austrian  Poland; 
on  the  Vistula;  168  m.  SSW.  of  Warsaw;  has 
a  castle  built  abt.  700  a.d.,  when  the  city  was 
founded.  Cracow  was  the  capital  of  Poland, 
1320-lQOO;  the  kings  continued  to  be  crowned 
here  until  1764.  On  the  third  partition  of 
Poland  (1T05|  it  was  annexed  to  Austria.  It 
belonged  to  the  duchy  of  Warsaw,  1809-12. 
The  Congress  of  Vienna,  ISIfl,  formed  it,  with 
a  small  territory,  into  a  free  state,  as  a  pro- 
tectorate of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia.  In 
1846  it  was  again  annexed  to  Austria.  Pop. 
(1900)   91,323. 

Criig  <krfig),  John,  1512-1600;  Scottish  re- 
former; entered  the  Dominican  order,  and  had 
charge  of  the  novices  at  Pologna ;  converted 
to  the  Reformed  Church  by  Calvin's  "  Insti- 
tutes," he  was  tried  and  condemned  to  be 
burned  by  the  Inquisition,  but  saved  by  a  mob; 
returned  to  Scotland,  1560;  colleague  of  John 
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Knox  in  Edinburcli,  1663;  chaplain  to  James 
VI,  1679,  and  took  part  in  the  composition  of 
the  National  Covenant,  1680. 

Ciaik  (Icrak),  Dinah  HailB  Hnlock,  1820- 
87;  ^gliah  noveliat ;  b.  Stoke- upon- Trent.  Her 
best  norelB  are  "The  Ogilvies "  and  "John 
Halifax,  Gentleman."  Beaidea  novels  and 
other  worlcs,  she  publiahed  a  volume  of  poema. 
■Craik,  George  Llllie,  1709-1866;  Scottish  au- 
thor; b.  Fife;  Prof,  of  History  and  of  English 
Literature  in  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  1B49- 
66.  Wrote  "  The  Pursuit  of  Knowledge  under 
Difficulties "  and  other  works  for  the  Society 
for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge;  aided 
in  the  preparation  of  Knight's  "  Pictorial  His- 
tory of  England";  contributed  to  the  "Penny 
Cj-clopiedia  i  published  "Manual  of  English 
Literature,"  "  Spenser  and  his  Poetry,"  "  The 
Romance  of  the  Peerage,"  "  The  English  of 
Bhakespeare,"  etc. 

Cramp'ton's  Gap,  pass  in  the  South  Moun- 
tains, near  Burkittaviile,  Frederick  Co.,  Md. ; 
scene  of  an  engagement,  September  14,  1862, 
between  Confederates  under  Cobb  and  the  left 
wing  of  McClellan's  army  under  Franklin. 
The  defense  of  the  gap  was  unavailing,  the 
Confederates  being  forced  out  with  severe  loss. 

Cranach  (krK'nSkh),orEra'n#cli,LacaB, called 
TheEldeb  (family  name  Bundeb],  1472-1BS3; 
German  painter  ind  engraver ;  b.  Kronach  near 
Bamberg,  Saxony;  court  painter  at  Witten- 
berg for  many  years,  also  burgomaster;  was 
»o  rapid  and  prolific  a  worker  that  he  was 
called  pictor  celeterrimaa ;  was  a  friend  of 
Luther  and  tfelanehthon,  whose  portraits  he 
painted  and  engraved ;  most  important  picture, 
an  altarpiece  at  Weimar;  en^avinge  include 
a  set  of  the  "  Passion  of  Christ  "  and  a.  "  St. 
Jerome  in  the  Desert." 

Cianoch,  Lucas  von,  151S-6B;  German  por- 
trait painter;  son  of  the  preceding;  burgo- 
master of  Wittenberg.  A  good  specimen  of 
bia  work  is  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum, 
New  York,  entitled  "Portrait  of  a  German 
Lady," 

Cran'beii;,  Hoss^ny,  or  MoorT»eiry,  fruit 
of  several  species  of  small,  mostly  prostrate 


evergreen  shrubs,  of  the  family  Erieacrrs,  genus 
>'acc>ntuin.     The   species  are  natires   of  the 
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colder  regions  of  the  N.  hemisphere.  The  fruit 
is  acid,  and  is  in  great  request  for  making 
sauces,  jellies,  etc.  Vaoctnium  oaiyooccua  is  a 
native  of  the  N.  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America.  It  grows  in  marshy  grounds,  and  is 
a  wiry,  creeping  shrub,  with  smatl  oval  leaves, 
and  small  but  beautiful  blossoms,  of  a  de^ 
rose  color. 

The  cranberry  of  U.  S,  markeU,  the  V. 
macrocarpum,  ia  a  larger  plant  than  the  Eu- 
ropean species;  is  gathered  extensively  from 
wild  bogs,  particularly  in  the  Cape  Cod  re- 
gion, in  New  Jersey,  Wisconsin,  Long  Island, 
and  Michigan. 

Crane,  machine  employed  to  raise  heavy 
weights  and  to  deposit  them  at  some  dist&nee 
from  their  former  position;  has  two  kinds  of 
motion,  a  lifting  and  a  horizontal  one.  The 
simfilest  form  of  crane  has  an  upright  post, 
moving  round  a  vertical  axis,  a  swinging  arm 
jointed  to  the  post  at  its  lower  end  and 
fastened  to  the  poet  by  means  of  a  pulley  at 
its  outer  end,  and  a  winch  or  other  hoisting 
tackle.  Modem  cranes  for  use  in  lifting  parts 
of  machinery,  finished  and  unfinished  castings, 
rails,  etc.,  are  equipped  with  powerful  electro- 
magnets, which  save  time  in  loading  and  un- 
loading.    See  Derkice. 

Crane,  any  bird  of  the  order  Orallm  or  Alec- 
toridea,  family  Qruida,  of  which  the  genus 
Qrui  alone  occurs  in  the  U.  S.  They  are  near- 
ly all  large  birds,  with  long  necks,  long  legs, 
and  powerful  wings.  The  common  European 
crane  is  about  4  ft.  high,  asben  gray  in  color, 
with   face   and  neck  nearly   black.     It  breeds 
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N.  Europe  and  Asia,  migrating 
lo  warmer  uiimcs  on  the  approach  of  winter. 
Cranes  migrate  in  large  flocks,  flying  at  a  great 
height,  and  like  geeae  in  a  V-shaped  body.  The 
whooping  crane  is  larger  than  the  common 
crane,  which  it  resembles,  except  that  its  adult 
plumage  is  pure  white,  the  wings  tipped  with 
black.  It  frequents  the  S.  parts  of  the  U.  S. 
in  winter;  in  summer  it  migrates  N.  The 
U,  S.  has  also  the  sand-hill  crane  and  the 
little  crane.  To  this  family  belongs  also  the 
demoiselle  or  Numidian  crane.  Cranes  use 
their  bills  as  a  weapon  of  defense,  attacking 
the  eyes  of  an  uaailant. 
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The  Balearic  crane  {Balearioa  pavonina)  is 
a  beautiful  crane  found  in  N.  and  W.  Africa, 
conspicuous  for  its  crown  of  golden  plumes  and 
its  scarlet  cheeks.  It  is  readily  tamed,  often 
indulging  in  fantastic  dances,  running  about 
with  great  speed,  and  screaming  with  a  harsh 
and  ringing  voice.  It  is  of  a  bluish-slate 
color,  and  is  4  ft.  high.  It  is  exceedingly  gen- 
tle, and,  unlike  some  other  cranes,  is  quite 
harmless. 

Cran'mer,  Thomas,  1489-1556;  English  re- 
former; b.  Aslacton,  Nottingham;  chaplain  to 
Henry  VIII,  1529;  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
1532;  promoted  the  translation  and  circulation 
of  the  Bible;  one  of  the  regents  of  the  king- 
dom, 1547;  headed  a  commission  which  com- 
posed the  liturgy  of  the  Anglican  Church, 
1548,  and  supported  the  Reformed  cause  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Edward  VI;  on  the  accession 
of  Mary,  1553,  he  was  imprisoned  on  a  charge 
of  treason;  also  accused  of  heresy,  and  in- 
duced to  recant  and  to  subscribe  to  the  doc- 
trines of  papal  supremacy  and  the  real  pres- 
ence; nevertheless,  owing  to  the  persistence  of 
his  enemies,  he  was  burned  at  the  stake  in 
Oxford. 

Cran'nog,  fortified  island,  such  as  are  found 
in  the  lakes  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and 
which  were  used  as  dwellings  and  places  of 
refuge  by  the  ancient  Celtic  inhabitants.  The 
area  of  a  small  isle  in  some  cases  was  enlarged 
by  wooden  piles  or  heaps  of  stones. 

Crape,  a  light,  transparent  fabric,  made  of 
raw  silk  deprived  of  its  gloss.  Crapes  are 
crisped  or  smooth,  according  to  the  degree  of 
twist  in  weaving.  They  are  made  in  Italy, 
England,  and  France,  and  are  much  used  for 
mourning  dresses. 

Crash'aw,    Richard,    abt.    1613-49;    English 

Eoet;  b.  London;  became  a  fellow  of  Peter- 
ouse,  Cambridge  Univ.,  1636;  in  1644  was 
ejected  therefrom  for  refusing  to  sign  the 
Covenant;  going  to  France  he  became  a  Cath- 
olic and  subcanon  at  Loretto,  where  he  died. 
His  works  include  the  sacred  poems  entitled 
"Steps  to  the  Temple"  and  ^'Carmen  Deo 
Nostro,"  the  secular  "The  Delights  of  the 
Muses."  It  was  he  who  wrote  the  immortal 
line  on  the  miracle  at  Cana,  "  Lympha  pudica 
deum  vidit  et  erubuit"  (the  modest  water 
saw  its  God  and  blushed). 

Cras'sus,  Marcus  Licinius,  abt.  108-54  B.C.; 
Roman  triumvir;  elected  nraetor,  71  B.C.;  de- 
feated Spartacus,  the  leaaer  of  an  insurrec- 
tion of  slaves;  consul  as  the  colleague  of 
Porapey,  70  B.C.;  united  with  Cesar  and 
Pompcy  in  a  coalition  called  the  first  trium- 
virate, abt.  60.  Crassus  and  Pompey  having 
been  chosen  consuls,  56,  the  former  obtained 
command  of  Syria  for  five  years;  invaded 
Parthia  in  54,  in  order  to  enrich  himself  by 
plunder;  defeated  with  great  loss  by  the  Par- 
thian general  Surena,  near  Carrhse  (the  Haran 
of  the  Bible),  53  b.c. ;  treacherously  killed  at 
a  conference  with  Surena  soon  after  that  battle. 

Cra'ter,  the  orifice  or  mouth  of  a  volcano, 
through  which  the  lava  and  ashes  are  ejected. 


The  opening  may  be  at  the  top,  in  which  cajse 
it  is  called  central;  or  it  may  be  at  the  side, 
lateral.  There  may  also  be  several  subsidiary 
craters,  which  may  shift  their  places  or  be- 
come merged  by  subsidence  into  others. 

Cra'ter  Lake,  in  the  W.  part  of  Klamath  Co., 
Ore.;  is  oval  in  form,  with  diameters  of  6 
m.  and  6  m.,  and  2,000  ft.  deep.  Its  surface 
lies  at  an  altitude  of  6,240  ft.  From  its  mar- 
gin rise  cliffs,  the  peaks  of  which  are  from 
1,500  to  2,000  ft.  above  the  water.  It  is  fed 
by  springs  and  has  no  visible  outlet;  it  occu- 
pies the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano. 

Crat'ems,  d.  321  B.C.;  Macedonian  general; 
one  of  the  successors  of  Alexander  the  Great; 
served  under  that  prince  in  Asia,  and  was  one 
of  his  favorite  generals.  After  the  death  of 
Alexander  was  associated  with  Antipater  in 
the  government  of  Macedonia;  was  defeated  by 
Eumenes,  and  killed  in  battle  in  Cappadocia. 

Cra'tes  of  Mallus  in  Cilicia,  Greek  gramma- 
rian of  the  second  century  b.c.;  founder  of  the 
Pergamene  school;  commentator  on  Homer 
and  determined  opponent  of  Aristarchus;  sent 
by  Attains,  abt.  167  B.O.,  to  Rome  as  an  am- 
bassador, he  broke  his  leg,  and,  being  thus 
detained,  delivered  the  first  lectures  on  gram- 
nuir  ever  delivered  in  Rome. 

Crati'nus,  d.  422  b.c.;  Athenian  comic  poet; 
wrote  the  "  Archilochi "  and  twenty  other 
plays,  nine  of  which  were  successful  in  the 
Dionysiac  contest;  won  a  victory  over  the 
"  Clouds "  of  Aristophanes  by  his  "  Wine- 
fiask";  one  of  the  three  great  masters  of  the 
old  comedy. 

Cratip'pus,  b.  abt.  75  b.o.  ;  Greek  Peripatetic 
philosopher;  b.  Mytilene;  the  most  eminent 
philosopher  of  that  age  in  the  estimation  of 
Cicero,  who  was  his  pupil  and  friend.  The 
only  work  attributed  to  him  is  "  On  Divina- 
tion by  Dreams." 

Cra'ven,  Tunis  Augustus  Macdonough,  1813- 
64;  American  naval  officer;  b.  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.;  entered  the  Naval  Academy,  1829; 
took  part  in  the  conquest  of  California;  sur- 
veyed Isthmus  of  Darien  for  a  ship-canal  route, 
1857 ;  early  in  Civil  War  engaged  in  searching 
for  Confederate  cruisers;  blockaded  the  Sum- 
ter at  Gibraltar  till  her  crew  deserted  her; 
attached  to  Farragut's  squadron,  off  Mobile, 
his  ship,  the  Tecumseh  being  given  the  post  of 
honor.  Here,  in  pursuing  the  Confederate 
ram  Tennessee,  August  5,  1864,  he  ran  on  a 
line  of  torpedoes,  losing  his  vessel,  his  own 
life,  and  the  lives  of  nearly  all  of  his  crew. 
He  has  been  called  "  the  Sydney  of  the  Amer- 
ican navy." 

Craw'fish,  or  Cray'fish,  several  long-tailed 
crustaceans.  They  inhabit  fresh  water,  and 
dig  long  burrows  in  the  earth.  The  mother 
carries  the  young  under  her  tail.  They  feed 
on  insects,  mollusks,  dead  animals,  etc.  By 
some  they  are  esteemed  for  the  table.  Craw- 
fishes do  immense  damage  by  opening  passages 
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popolftrly     called     crawflahes,     especialljr     the 
apuij  lobsters. 

Crawford,  Fianda  Marion,  1854-1900;  Amer- 
ican uovelist;  boo  of  Thomas  Crawford,  the 
sculptor;  traveled  in  India,  where  he  edited 
a  newspaper  at  Allahabad.  This  experience 
furnished  the  material  for  his  first  fiction, 
"  Mr.  Isaacs,"  1882;  resided  at  Sorrento,  Italy, 
for  many  years;  other  novels  include  "Sara- 
cinesca,'  '  Pietro  Ghisleri,"  "  Casa  Braccio," 
"  Taquisara,"  "  Corleone,"  "Via  Crueis,"  "In 
the  Palace  of  the  King,"  "  Ave,  Boma  Immor- 
talis,"  "  Fair  Margaret,"  "  Southern  Italy," 
"  lady  of  Rome,"  "  The  White  Sister,"  etc. 

Crarfish.    See  CEawFisH. 

Cream  of  Tar'tai,  or  Potas'sae  Bitar'traa,  a 
compound  contained  in  grape  juice  and  depos- 
ited from  it  in  the  process  of  fermentation. 
The  crystalline  deposits  are  called  crude  tar- 
tar, or  argol,  which  when  puri&ed  yields  cream 
of  tartar,  the  acid  tartrate  of  potassium, 
KH,U.O..  This  salt  is  hardly  soluble  in  water, 
and  insoluble  in  strong  alcohol.  It  is  fre- 
quently adulterated.  It  is  used  with  bicar- 
bonate of  soda,  as  a  substitute  for  yeast  in 
raising  bread;  in  dyeing  wool;  in  medicine  for 
its  cathartic,  diuretic,  and  refrigerant  proper- 
ties. It  is  also  used  in  preparing  soluble  tar- 
tar, Bochelle  or  Seignette  salts,  tartar  emetic, 
tart^ized  iron,  white  and  black  flux,  eto. 


Cie'uote.    I 

Crea'ar>  Sir  Edward  Shepherd,  1812-78;  Eng- 
lish historian;  b.  Bexley,  Kent;  called  to  the 
bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  I&37;  Prof,  of  History 
fn  Universi^  College,  Lond(>n,  1S40;  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  Ceylon,   1800;   chief  works,  "Fifteen 
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Decisive  Battles  of  the  World,"  and  "  History 
of  England." 

Cre'atine,  compound  discovered,  183G,  by 
Chevreul;  found  in  the  flesh  of  many  if  not 
all  vertebrate  animals;  now  considered  one  of 
the  products  of  the  normal  destruction  of  the 
tissues;   occurs   in  the  urine. 

Cr6cy  (krfi-sS'),  small  town  of  France;  de- 
partment of  Somme;  12  m.  N.  of  Abbeville; 
scene  of  a  victory  by  Edward  III  with  40,000 
English  soldiers  over  a  French  army  of  100,- 

"""     ■  ■    28,    1346;    nearly " 

Pop.  abt.   1,500. 

Ciedi  (kra'de),  Lorenzo  di,  abt.  1453-1536; 
Italian  painter;  b.  Florence;  fellow  pupil  of 
Verrocchio  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci;  most  es- 
teemed works,  "  Madonna  and  Child  with 
Saints  Julian  and  Nicholas,"  in  the  Louvre 
Gallery,  and  "  Birth  of  Christ,"  at  Morence. 
Cred'it,  in  bookkeeping,  abbreviated  as  Cr., 
le  reverse  of  dehit,  denoting  in  personal  ac- 
counts those  items  or  values  received  from  the 
party  named  at  the  head  of  the  account.  The 
term  credit  or  creditor  is  also  applied  to  tbe 
side  of  an  account  book  on  which  are  entered 
all  moneys,  goods,  etc.,  received  by  the  party 
that  keeps  the  book.  In  political  economy, 
credit  means  the  power  of  borrowing  money 
on  other  property,  whether  by  nation  or  by 
individuals,  in  a  majority  of  cases  loans  are 
made  by  persons  who  wish  to  retire  from  busi- 
ness, or  who  have  more  capital  than  they  can 
advantageously  employ,  to  parties  entering 
into  business  or  who  wish  to  increase  their 
business.  "Public  credit"  means  the  general 
confidence  placed  in  the  solvency  of  a  state, 
and  in  its  fidelity  as  well  as  its  ability  to  pay 


its  debts,  or  at  least  the 


CrSdlt  Fancier  (krfl-de'  f6A-se-a'},  tn  France, 
a  plan  of  borrowing  money  by  mortgaging 
land  (for  a  sum  not  exceeding  half  its  value), 
and  repaying  the  borrowed  money  and  interest 
in  small  and  regular  installment. 


Cred'it,  Let'tera  of.    See 


r  Cbedit. 


Cr§dit  Mobilier  (kra-dS'  m3-be-1ya'), gigantic 
scbeme  or  joint  stock  company  which  orig- 
inated in  France,  1862,  sanctioned  by  the  gov- 
ernment, with  a  capital  of  60,000.000  fr.  Ita 
objects  were:    (I)    To  initiate  trading  enter- 

f irises  of  ell  kinds  on  the  principle  of  limited 
iability;  (2)  to  supersede  or  buy  up  trading 
companies  —  e. if.,  railway  companies  —  and  to 
substitute  scrip  and  shares  of  its  own  for  the 
shares  and  bonds  of  the  company;  and  (3)  to 
carry  on  the  business  of  a  bank  or  bonkers  on 
the  principle  of  limited  liability.  In  18S9  its 
dividends  amounted  to  forty  per  cent.  It  went 
into  liquidotion  1807. 

The  Credit  Mobilier  of  America  is  the  title 
of  an  organization  chartered  in  Pennsylvania, 
18G9,  as  a  corporation  for  a  general  loan  and 
contract  business,  and  reorganized,  1864,  with 
the  intention  of  enabling  the  shareholders  of 
the  Union  Pacific  Railway  and  others  to  reap 
enormous  profits.  The  honesty  of  its  manage- 
ment having  been  impeached,  its  affairs  re- 
ceived   (1872-73)   an  investigation  from  Con- 
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gress,  certain  members  of  which  were  charged 
with  having  unlawfully  profited  by  the  enter- 
prise. 

Creed,  summary  of  doctrines  of  Christian 
belief.  The  Church  of  England  accepts  three 
such  creeds — ^the  Apostles',  Athanasian,  and 
Nicene,  together  with  the  Thirty-nine  Articles; 
the  Church  of  Rome  accepts  the  three  and  adds 
a  fourth,  that  of  the  Council  of  Constantinople ; 
the  Lutheran  Church  accepts  the  three  and  has 
several  confessions,  catecnisms,  and  formulas; 
the  Presbyterian  churches  accept  the  West- 
minster Confession  and  the  two  catechisms; 
the  Congregational  and  Baptist  churches  have 
articles  based  on  the  Westminster  Confession; 
the  Greek  Church  has  no  symbolical  books, 
strictly  speaking,  but  approves  the  **  Answers 
of  the  Patriarch  Jeremiah  to  the  Lutherans," 
the  "  Orthodox  Confession  of  Peter  Mogila," 
and  the  "  Eighteen  Articles  of  the  Synod  of 
Bethlehem";  and  the  Russian  Church,  besides 
the  Greek  documents,  has  catechisms  and  spe- 
cial works  of  its  own.  See  Dogma;  Faith, 
Abticles  OF;  Faith,  Confessions  of. 

Creeks,  confederacy  of  N.  American  Indians, 
forming  the  largest  division  of  the  Muskho- 
gean  family ;  at  present  constituting  the  Creek 
Nation,  otherwise  known  as  one  of  the  Five 
Civilized  Tribes;  occupying  a  reservation  of 
over  3,200,000  acres  in  Indian  Territory,  on 
which  there  are  forty-nine  towns ;  capital, 
Okmulgee;  number,  1904:  Creeks  by  blood, 
9,905;  Creek  freedmen,  5,473.  Their  history 
begins  with  the  appearance  of  De  Soto's  army 
in  their  country  (Alabama,  Florida,  and  Geor- 
gia), 1540,  and  its  most  striking  feature  was 
their  revolt  against  the  Americans,  1813-14, 
when  they  were  defeated  by  *Gen.  Jackson. 
The  larger  part  of  the  Creeks  and  the  Semi- 
noles  ( who  had  waged  war  in  Florida  for  many 
years)  were  removed  to  Indian  Territory, 
1836-40.  They  now  have  a  head  chief,  a  legis- 
lature composed  of  a  House  of  Kings  and  a 
House  of  Warriors,  corresponding  to  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress,  an  excellent  educational 
system,  and  a  reservation  rich  in  natural  re- 
sources, and,  though  steadily  decreasing  in 
numbers,  they  are  thrifty  and  prosperous. 

Creep'ers.     See  Climbing  Plants. 

Crees,  tribe  of  N.  American  Indians,  belong- 
ing to  the  Algonquin  family,  whose  former 
habitat  was  in  Manitoba  and  Assiniboia;  now 
living  in  Manitoba  (10,000)  and  the  North- 
west Territory  (5,000)  ;  known  to  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaries as  early  as  1640;  closely  related  by 
language  and  customs  to  the  Chippewas,  and 
believed  to  be  an  offshoot  of  the  latter. 

Crefeld  (krS'felt),  manufacturing  town  of 
Rhenish  Prussia,  13  m.  NW.  of  Dttsseldorf; 
well  built,  and  has  more  extensive  manufac- 
tures of  silk  than  any  other  town  in  Prussia; 
also  of  cotton,  linen,  and  woolen  fabrics,  lace, 
earthenware,  etc.  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  de- 
feated the  French  here,  1758.  Pop.  (1900) 
106,893. 

Creighton  (kra'tdn) ,  Mandel,  1843-1901 ;  Eng- 
lish prelate;  b.  Carlisle;  ordained  priest,  1873; 
Canon  of  Worcester  Cathedral,  1885;  in  1884 
Prof,  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  Cambridge; 


Bishop  of  Peterborough,  1891;  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, 1896;  author  of  a  **  History  of  the  Papacy 
during  the  Period  of  the  Reformation"  (his 
most  important  work )  ;  **  Primer  of  Roman 
History,"  "  The  Age  of  Elizabeth,"  "  Primer  of 
English  History,"  "Cardinal  Wolsey."  lie 
represented  Emmanuel  College  at  the  Two 
Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  Harvard 
College,  1886,  when  he  received  the  degree  of 
LL.D. 

Crema'tion,  act  or  custom  of  burning  the 
dead,  especially  as  a  substitute  for  earth 
burial.  The  custom,  which  is  one  of  great  an- 
tiquity, prevailed  in  E.  Asia  and  W.  Europe, 
and  was  observed  by  not  a  few  N.  and  8. 
American  Indian  tribes.  The  few  instances 
of  cremation  given  in  the  Old  Testament  nar- 
ratives seem  to  indicate  that  the  Jews  re- 
sorted to  it  rarely.  The  Phrygians  are  be- 
lieved to  have  introduced  the  practice  into 
Greece,  where,  as  Homer  shows,  it  was  com- 
mon at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  War,  although 
it  did  not  supplant  earth  burial;  the  Romans 
borrowed  it  from  the  Greeks,  or  perhaps  from 
the  Etruscans.  Cssar  relates  that  the  Gauls 
burned  their  dead,  and  the  relics  and  urns 
found  in  burial  mounds  of  Germany,  Denmark, 
Scandinavia,  and  Great  Britain,  testify  to  the 
prevalence  of  cremation  in  N.  Europe  in  the 
"  bronze  age,"  if  not  at  a  later  period. 

Cremation  was  unknown  among  the  early 
Christians,  chiefly  because  those  who  had  come 
out  of  Judaism  had  inherited  the  custom  of 
entombing  the  dead,  and  that  method  was  hal- 
lowed by  the  burial  of  Jesus;  with  the  spread 
of  Christianity,  the  custom  was  perpetuated, 
and  cremation  came  to  be  looked  upon  with 
abhorrence,  largely  because  it  seemed  incon- 
sistent with  a  belief  in  the  resurrection.  The 
burning  of  the  body  of  Shelley  and  that  of 
his  friend  Edward  Williams,  1822,  and  one 
which  occurred  in  S.  Carolina  earlier  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  are  among  the  few  in- 
stances of  the  occurrence  of  cremation  in  Chris- 
tian lands  before  1869.  At  the  ^  present  day, 
in  India  and  other  E.  countries,  as  well  as 
in  Japan,  the  dead  are  usually  burned,  and 
in  India,  until  1847,  it  was  a  common  practice 
for  a  wife  to  burn  herself  in  a  funeral  pile 
along  with  the  body  of  her  husband.  Some 
native  tribes  of  NW.  British  America  still  dis- 
pose of  dead  bodies  by  cremation. 

In  1874  a  society  for  the  promotion  of  cre- 
mation was  formed  in  London,  and,  1878,  a 
crematory  was  built  at  Woking,  Surrey;  but 
the  first  cremation  in  England  did  not  take 
place  until  1882.  In  1884  the  act  was  de- 
clared legal  in  Great  Britain,  under  certain 
conditions.  In  1876  Dr.  Francis  J.  Le  Moyne 
erected  a  crematory  near  Washington,  Pa.,  and 
in  December  the  body  of  Baron  de  Palm,  who 
had  died  in  New  York,  was  burned.  Crema- 
tion is  now  very  general  in  Italy,  where  it  was 
legalized  in  1877.  Paris,  Gotha,  and  other 
Continental  cities  have  crematories,  and  soci- 
eties advocating  the  measure  exist  in  countries 
where  it  is  still  prohibited.  In  some  places, 
as  at  Gotha,  columbaria  are  attached  to  the 
crematory  temple.  In  the  U.  S.  crematories 
have  been  built  in  a  number  of  places.     See 
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Cr€mieux  (krft-ml-oh'),  Isaac  Adolphe»  1796- 
1880;  Fiench'  advocate  and  republican;  b. 
Nimes;  practiced  in  the  court  of  cassation  in 
Paris;  in  1842  was  elected  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  in  which  he  acted  with  the  Radical 
Party;  Minister  of  Justice  in  the  provincial 
government  (1848);  member  of  the  National 
Assembly,  1849-50;  1870,  Minister  of  Justice 
after  the  deposition  of  Napoleon  III ;  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Universal  Israelite  Alliance  of 
Paris,  he  displayed  a  remarkable  activity  in 
behalf  of  the  Jews  all  over  the  world. 

Crem'nits^    See  Kbemnitz. 

Ciemo'na^  city  of  Italy;  capital  of  province 
of  same  name;  on  the  Poe;  47  m.  SE.  of  Milan; 
Cremona  has  manufactures  of  silk  and  cotton 
fabrics, porcelain, and  chemicals;  formerly  cele- 
brated for  the  violins  of  the  Amatls,  of  the 
Guarneris,  and  of  Stradivari.  Cremona  was  a 
populous  town  of  the  ancient  Roman  empire. 
Pop.   (1901)   37,693. 

Cre'ole,  native  of  the  W.  Indies  or  S.  Amer- 
ica descended  from  Europeans.  The  term  is 
sometimes  applied  erroneously,  and  not  in  the 
W.  Indies,  to  those  whose  ancestors  were  part- 
ly white,  and  have  in  their  veins  some  blood 
of  the  Indians  or  negroes. 

Cre'osote,  sirupy  liquid  obtained  chiefly  from 
wood  tar,  and  especially  from  coal  tar.  Wood- 
tar  creosote  has  a  penetrating  odor  resembling 
wood  smoke.  It  is  an  antiseptic,  and  a  rem- 
edy in  phthisis.  (I!oal-tar  creosote  is  used 
for  preserving  timber  from  rotting,  for  soft- 
ening hard  pitch,  as  a  fuel,  and  as  a  cattle 
wash  to  destroy  parasites. 

Cres'cent,  figure  of  the  new  moon.  The 
standard  of  the  Turkish  army  bears  the  figure 
of  a  crescent ;  the  word  "  crescent "  itself  is 
often  used  figuratively  for  the  Turkish  mili- 
tary power.  It  had  also  been  the  emblem  of 
the  Greeks  before  the  conquest  of  the  E.  empire 
by  the  Turks,  and  was  used  by  Genghiz  Khan's 
Tartars  and  other  nations  of  General  Asia. 

Cres'ses,  plants  having  a  pungent  taste  and 
diaphoretic  and  other  medicinal  qualities;  be- 
longing chiefly  to  the  natural  orier  Cruet ferce, 
and  found  in  the  temperate  and  N.  parts  of 
the  earth.  Many  are  used  as  food.  The  com- 
mon cress,  an  annual  and  a  native  of  Asia, 
has  been  introduced  into  other  countries.  It 
is  used  to  counteract  scurvy  during  Arctic 
voyages.  The  Virginia  cress  is  cultivated  as  a 
salad  in  N.  America,  the  W.  Indies,  and  Great 
Britain.  The  bitter  cress,  the  lady's  smock,  or 
cuckooflower,  as  it  is  called  in  England,  and 
the  hairy  cress  are  both  found  in  Europe  and 
N.  America.  Water  cress  is  a  perennial, 
aquatic  plant,  used  as  a  spring  salad,  and  is 
a  native  of  almost  all  parts  of  the  world. 
The  leaves  have  a  pungent  taste,  to  which  is 
added  a  little  bitterness  and  saltness.  It  grows 
best  in  shallow  running  water  with  a  bottom 
of  sand. 

Cres'ay.    See  Cb£ct. 

Crest,  something  worn  on  the  helmet  in  an- 
cient warfare.    Among  the  Gredss  it  was  often 


of  horsehair,  forming  a  stiff  ridge  along  the 
top,  but  falling  in  a  long  soft  appendage  be- 
hind the  nape  of  the  neck.  Among  the  Romans 
it  was  sometimes  of  stiff  upright  feathers, 
but  was  not  in  general  use  as  an  ornament. 
In  the  Middle  Ages,  as  the  helmet  often  cov- 
ered and  concealed  the  face,  the  crest  became 
a  means  of  knowing  the  wearer.  It  was  often 
very  elaborate,  made  of  thin  metal  or  of  boiled 
leather,  and  painted  in  rich  colors. 

Creta'ceons  Pe'riod,  division  of  geologic  time 
following  the  Jura-Trias  and  preceding  the 
Eocene.  In  England  and  France,  where  the 
name  was  first  used,  the  principal  formation 
representing  the  period  is  of  chalk,  and  chalk 
beds  are  also  found  in  Texas  and  Arkansas, 
but  in  other  regions  the  name  is  not  descrip- 
tive of  the  character  of  the  rock.  The  animal 
and  vegetable  life  of  the  period  shows  a  great 
variety,  including  shells,  large  flying  reptiles, 
and  toothed  birds.  Cretaceous  rocks  have  a 
great  development  in  N.  America.  They  occupy 
a  belt  on  the  Atlantic  coastal  plain  from  New 
Jersey  to  Texas;  cover  an  immense  area  on 
the  Great  Plains  from  Texas  to  Athabasca; 
reappear  frequently  among  the  mountain 
ranges  of  Wyoming,  Colorado,  Utah,  Arizona, 
and  New  Mexico;  are  greatly  developed  in  the 
mountains  of  NE.  Mexico ;  and  appear  at  many 

glints  on  the  Paciflc  coast  from  California  to 
ritish  (Ik)lumbia.  W.  of  the  100th  meridian 
they  contain  an  important  store  of  coal,  that 
when  fully  explored  may  be  found  to  exceed 
that  of  the  Carboniferous  rocks  of  the  Missis- 
sippi basin  and  Appalachian   region. 

Crete,  or  Can'dia,  island  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean; 160  m.  long,  5  to  15  m.  wide;  area,  3,365 
sq.  m.;  pop.  (1900)  303,543;  surface  moun- 
tainous; Mt.  Ida  rises  near  the  middle  of  the 
island  to  the  height  of  7,674  ft.;  numerous 
caverns  occur,  and  an  extensive  one  near  Mt. 
Ida  is  fabled  to  have  been  the  retreat  of  the 
Minotaur;  among  the  mineral^  are  limestone 
and  slate;  chief  products,  cotton,  tobacco,  olive 
oil,  grapes,  oranges,  lemons,  wine,  silk,  and 
wool;  population  in  ancient  times  believed  to 
have  amounted  to  1,200,000,  and  when  it  was 
acquired  by  the  Venetians  to  500,000.  Crete 
is  considered  the  cradle  of  the  civilization 
brought  to  Europe  by  the  Phoenicians  and 
Egyptians.  According  to  tradition,  Minos,  a 
celebrated  legislator,  reigned  over  Crete  before 
the  historical  period.  In  the  time  of  Homer, 
Crete  had  a  dense  Hellenic  population,  and  a 
number  of  flourishing  cities.  Crete  was  visited 
by  the  Apostle  Paul,  who  planted  a  church  in 
it.  The  Venetians  became  masters  of  this  is- 
land, 1204.  The  Turks  conquered  it  from  the 
Venetians,  1669.  In  1866  the  Christian  in- 
habitants revolted  against  the  Turks,  and  de- 
manded annexation  to  the  Kingdom  of  Greece. 
This  war  excited  much  sympathy  among  Chris- 
tian nations,  but  the  Cretans  were  subdued, 
1869.  They  obtained  a  constitution,  but  bad 
government  caused  insurrections,  1897,  result- 
ing in  evacuation  by  the  Turks,  1898,  and  the 
appointment  of  Prince  George  of  Greece  as 
High  Commissioner  of  the  great  powers. 

Cre'tinism,  form  of  congenital  disease  in 
which   mental    and   physicsd    deformities   are 
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prominent;  found  especially  in  certain  parts 
of  Switzerland  and  central  Europe,  in  the 
Himalayas  and  in  other  parts  of  A^ia,  and  to 
a  slight  extent  in  America.  Cretinism  is  rec- 
ognized to  be  dependent  upon  disease  of  tlie 
thyroid  gland,  or  at  all  events  some  of  the 
prominent  symptoms  depend  upon  such  dis- 
ease. The  cretin  is  imbecilic  or  idiotic,  and 
may  be  completely  devoid  of  capability  for 
intellectual  development.  Cretinism  is  now 
treated  with  extract  of  the  thyroid  gland. 

Cretinean-Joly  (krft-te-nd'  zho-l6'),  Jacques, 
1803-75;  French  author;  b.  Fontenay;  studied 
theology;  wrote  a  number  of  works  in  de- 
fense of  royalty  and  the  Catholic  Church; 
best  known  by  his  "  History  of  the  Jesuits " 
(six  volumes,  1844-46),  an  elaborate  work  in 
defense  of  that  order  and  at  their  request. 

Creusot  (kr5-z5'),  Le,  town  of  France;  de- 
partment of  SaOne-et-Loire ;  12  m.  8SE.  of  Au- 
tun;  in  the  midst  of  rich  mines  of  coal  and 
iron;  has  extensive  blast  furnaces,  foundries, 
machine  shops,  and  glass  works.  It  is  the  seat 
of  the  iron  works  of  Schneider  &  Co.,  ranking 
among  the  largest  in  the  world,  occupying  770 
acres.     Pop.    (1901)    30,584. 

Cieuzer  (kroit's^r),  George  Friedrich,  1771- 
1858;  German  philologist  and  antiquary;'  b. 
Marburg;  Prof,  of  Philology  and  Ancient  His- 
tory at  Heidelberg,  1804,  and  retained  that 
position  for  forty-four  years;  principal  work, 
the  "  Symbolism  and  Mythology  of  Ancient 
Peoples,  especially  the  Greeks,"  four  volumes, 
1810-12.  He  ascribed  to  the  pagan  myths  a 
mystical  significance  and  a  supernatural  origin. 

Crib.    See  Foundation. 

Crib'bage,  game  at  cards,  usually  played  by 
two  persons.  The  game  is  sixty-one  points, 
scored  with  pegs  on  a  board  called  a  cribbage 
board  having  sixty-one  holes  on  each  side.  In 
the  U.  S.  the  game,  when  two  or  four  play, 
is  decided  by  the  winning  of  two  out  of  three 
legs.  Where  three  play,  the  first  out  in  a 
double  circuit  of  the  board  is  the  winner. 
When  cribbage  is  played  by  three  persons  a 
three-cornered  board  is  used.  In  this  case 
each  player  receives  five  cards,  and  an  extra 
card  is  dealt,  which  is  added  to  the  crib. 
WTien  four  persons  play  each  has  a  partner, 
and  each  receives  five  cards,  of  which  he  dis- 
cards one  to  form  the  crib.  When  only  two 
persons  play,  six  cards  are  dealt  to  each  player, 
and  each  discards  two,  to  form  what  is  called 
the  crib,  which  belongs  to  the  dealer.  The 
pack  is  then  cut,  and  the  dealer  turns  up  a 
card,  called  the  turn  up,  which  is  reckoned 
in  scoring  as  belonging  to  all  the  hands  and 
the  crib.  The  cards  held  in  the  hands  are 
then  played  alternately,  counting  the  pips  or 
spots  (face  cards  counting  ten)  up  to  thirty- 
one,  for  which  two  is  scored  to  the  person 
playing  the  card  that  makes  the  thirty-one, 
and  scoring  in  the  same  way  for  every  com- 
bination made  according  to  any  of  the  follow- 
ing rules :  Any  combination  of  cards  the  united 
spots  of  which  make  up  fifteen  scores  two 
points.  A  sequence  in  rank  (without  regard 
to  suit)  of  three  or  more  cards  scores  one  for 
each  card.    Two  similar  cards  of  different  suits 


(as  two  fives  or  two  knaves)  form  a  pair,  and 
score  two;  three  form  a  pair  royal,  and  four 
a  double  pair  royal,  scoring  respectively  six 
and  twelve.  When  the  cards  are  all  played 
each  hand  is  counted  by  itself,  according  to 
the  same  rules.  During  the  play,  when  it  is 
found  impossible  to  count  to  thirty-one  with- 
out passing  that  limit,  it  is  called  a  go,  and 
the  last  player  scores  one. 

Crichton  (krI'tOn),  James,  1560-82;  called 
The  Admirable  Crichton  ;  b.  Perthshire,  Scot- 
land ;  son  of  Robert,  lord  advocate  of  Scotland ; 
educated  at  St.  Andrews,  before  he  was  twenty 
he  had  run  through  the  entire  circle  of  sci- 
ences; could  speak  in  ten  languages,  and  was 
adroit  in  all  manly  accomplishments.  He 
joumeved  through  Europe  abt.  1580,  challeng- 
ing all  scholars  to  a  learned  disputation  in 
any  of  twelve  tongues;  vanquished  all  the  doc- 
tors of  all  the  universities;  he  disarmed  the 
most  famous  swordsman  of  the  time  in  fencing, 
and  by  his  grace  and  manly  beauty  his  amor- 
ous triumphs  were  not  less  distinguished.  He 
was  killed  by  his  pupil,  Vincentio,  son  of  the 
Duke  of  Mantua,  a  dissolute  youth  whom  he 
had  roughly  jostled  in  a  carnival  encounter. 

Crick'ety  populjeu:  name  of  certain  straight- 
winged  insects,  nearly  allied  to  locusts  and 
grasshoppers,  the  type  of  the  family  Oryllidas. 
The  wings,  being  horizontally  folded,  form  a 
slender  point  beyond  the  wing  covers.  In  vir- 
tue of  a  peculiar  formation  of  the  wing  covers, 
and  by  their  friction,  the  males  produce  that 
shrill  sound  by  which  these  insects  are  known. 
Of  the  typical  g^enus  Oryllus,  the  U.  S.  has 
several  species,  including  the  common  black 
crickets.  The  house  cricket  of  Europe  has  be- 
come naturalized  in  the  £.  U.  S.,  where  it  is 
frequently  met.    See  Grasshopper. 

Cricket  is  also  the  name  of  a  favorite  ath- 
letic game  in  England;  also  popular  in  Canada 
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Amuigement  of  the  playen. 
Cricket. 

and  the  U.  S.  Under  the  name  cricket  it  dates 
from  1685;  has  become  the  national  game  of 
England  within  a  oentuiy.    The  game,  played 
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with  bats,  wickets,  bails,  and  a  ball,  needs 
a  level  piece  of  ground,  with  a  close  sod.  Two 
wickets  are  placed  22  yds.  apart,  each  consist- 
ing of  three  stumps  or  short  upright  rod  of 
wood,  set  in  the  ground  at  such  a  distance 
apart  that  the  ball  cannot  pass  between  them, 
and  having  across  their  top  two  pieces  of  wood, 
called  bails.  Cricket  requires  eleven  players 
on  each  side.  The  game  is  begun  with  the  outs 
in  the  field,  and  one  in  at  each  wicket.  The 
bowler  bowls  the  ball  at  the  opposite  wicket, 
and  the  batsman  endeavors  to  strike  it  to  such 
a  part  of  the  field  as  will  enable  him  to  make 
one  or  more  runs  from  wicket  to  wicket  before 
the  ball  is  secured  by  the  fielders  and  returned 
to  the  bowler;  then  the  bowler  delivers  an- 
other ball,  and  so  on  till  he  has  bowled  six, 
which  constitute  an  "  over.''  The  batsman  is 
put  out  by  being  caught  out,  by  having  the 
tMiils  knocked  off,  and  in  several  other  wavs 
indicated  in  the  rules.  After  two  innings,  tne 
side  making  most  runs  is  victorious. 

Crillon  {kre-j6f),  Louis  des  Balbes  de  Ber- 
ton  de,  1541-1616;  French  warrior;  b.  Pro- 
vence; served  at  the  siege  of  Calais,  1558; 
fought  against  the  Huguenots  in  the  civil 
wars;  distinguished  at  Jarnac  and  Moncon- 
tour,  and  at  the  naval  battle  of  Lepanto, 
1571 ;  during  reign  of  Henry  III  fought  against 
the  Catholic  League;  in  1589  entered  the  serv- 
ice of  Henry  IV,  who  styled  him  "the  bravest 
of  the  brave";  contributed  to  the  victory  at 
Ivry,  1590,  but  after  the  peace  of  Savoy  re- 
tired from  public  life. 

Crime,  any  act  done  in  violation  of  those 
duties  which  an  individual  owes  to  a  com- 
munity, and  for  a  breach  of  which  the  law  has 
provided  that  the  offender  shall  make  satisfac- 
tion to  the  public.  The  ascertainment  of  these 
duties,  which  society  imposes  upon  its  mem- 
bers for  the  general  welfare,  is  derived  either 
from  the  common  concurrence  of  the  moral 
sentiments  of  anv  community  or  from  the  en- 
actment of  specinc  laws  defining  and  enforcing 
particular  obligations.  Offenses  against  the 
one  variety  of  duties  are  said  to  be  mala  in  se 
(wrongful  in  themselves),  while  those  against 
the  other  are  designated  mala  prohihita 
(wrongful  because  prohibited  by  statute).  As 
a  general  practice,  however,  legislative  pro- 
hibition is  also  extended  to  the  case  of  crimes 
which  are  strictly  mala  in  ae,  both  to  provide 
against  uncertainty  and  fiuctuation  of  opinion 
and  to  create  additional  sanctions;  so  that 
the  precise  original  distinction  between  the 
two  classes  is  no  longer  preserved. 

By  the  common  law  crimes  are  divided  into 
two  great  classes — felonies  and  misdemeanors. 
The  distinction  is  based  upon  their  relative 
enormity.  "  Felony  "  includes  those  which  are 
of  greatest  magnitude,  while  "misdemean- 
or" is  reserved  for  the  residue.  A  felony  was 
originally  any  crime  for  which  the  penalty 
might  be  a  forfeiture  of  lands  or  goods ;  a  mis- 
demeanor was  one  which  entailed  a  milder  pun- 
ishment. In  some  of  the  U.  S.  the  punishments 
distinguishing  felonies  have  been  changed,  and 
are  now  either  death  or  imprisonmnent  in  a 
state  prison.    In  others,  while  the  common -law 


distinction  has  been  discarded,  no  different  one 
has  been  adopted  to  supply  its  place,  so  that 
the  two  terms  are  used  without  precision  or 
definiteness  of  meaning.  In  order  that  a  per- 
son may  be  guilty  of  a  crime  there  must  be  a 
concurrence  of  capacity,  intent,  and  wrongful 
act.  The  principal  cause  of  incapacity  are  in- 
fancy and  the  want  of  mental  soundness.  At 
the  common  law  a  child  under  seven  is  conclu- 
sively presumed  to  be  unable  to  commit  a 
crime;  between  seven  and  fourteen,  his  liabil- 
ity depends  upon  his  actual  discretion,  after 
fourteen  he  is  considered  presumptively  capa- 
ble. Exactly  what  degree  of  mental  alienation 
should  be  sufficient  to  exempt  from  responsi- 
bility is  difiicult  to  determine.  The  only  crite- 
rion is  the  wrongdoer's  power  of  appreciation 
of  the  wrongful  nature  of  the  act  which  he 
committed.  Voluntary  drunkenness,  however, 
though  it  may  confuse  and  disorder  the  moral 
perceptions,  and  produce  a  temporary  insanity, 
affords,  in  general,  no  defense  for  the  criminal 
offender. 

The  necessity  for  the  existence  of  a  criminal 
intent  in  order  to  make  a  person  responsible 
for  his  wrongful  acts  forms  an  important  dis- 
tinction between  criminal  and  civil  liability, 
for  in  civil  cases  intent  need  not  generally  be 
proved.  It  has  always  been  a  maxim  in  crimi- 
nal law  that  "the  act  does  not  make  a  man 
guilty  unless  his  purpose  also  be  guilty." 
The  parties  engagcnl  in  the  commission  of 
crimes  are  distinguished  either  as  principals 
or  accessories.  A  principal  in  the  first  degree 
is  one  who  is  the  actual,  direct  perpetrator  of 
the  offense.  A  principal  in  the  second  degree 
is  one  who  is  present,  aiding  and  abetting  the 
act  to  be  done.  An  accessory  is  a  participant 
in  the  wrongdoing  in  some  more  remote  man- 
ner, either  by  procuration  or  assistance  before 
the  act,  or  after  its  occurrence  by  sharing  in 
the  profits  acquired  or  shielding  the  immediate 
offenders  from  justice.  In  the  one  case  he  is 
called  an  accessory  before  the  fact;  in  the 
other,  an  accessory  after  the  fact.  This  dis- 
tinction between  principals  and  accessories  is 
maintained  only  with  reference  to  felonies,  and 
even  among  these  an  exception  is  made  of  the 
crime  of  treason.  There  is  no  accessory  before 
the  fact  in  the  common- law  crime  of  man- 
slaughter, for  in  it  there  is  no  preconceived 
intent  to  kill.  In  treason  and  in  misdemean- 
ors all  the  participants  are  deemed  principals; 
in  the  one  tease,  from  the  enormity,  and  in  the 
other  from  the  comparative  triviality,  of  the 
offense.  Accessories  after  the  fact  are  not  so 
severely  punished,  as  their  offense  consists  in 
an  attack  on  the  administration  of  justice.  A 
wife  is  excused  for  thus  shielding  her  husband. 

Crimes  are  classified  by  legal  writers  in  dif- 
ferent ways.  Blackstone  treats  them  as  either 
offenses  against  morals  and  religion  or  the  law 
of  nations,  or  as  against  the  existence  of  the 
government  or  state,  such  as  treason,  or 
against  public  order  under  the  respective  titles 
of  public  justice,  public  peace,  public  trade, 
public  health  or  economy,  and  finally,  against 
individuals.  These  last  are  subdivided  into 
those  which  are  committed  against  the  person, 
against  habitations,  and  against  property.  But 
this  classification  is  incomplete.    The  various 
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causes   are   considered   under  their  respective 
titles.    See  Felony;  Mibdemeanob;  Tobt. 

Crime'ay  peninsula  of  S.  Russia;  part  of  the 
government  of  Taurida,  nearly  surrounded  by 
the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Azov;  connected 
with  the  mainland  by  the  Isthmus  of  Perekop, 
6  m.  broad;  nearly  200  m.  long;  area,  0,850 
sq.  m.  The  chief  towns  are  Simferopol,  Sevas- 
topol, and  Baktshi-Serai,  the  old  Tartar  capi- 
tal. It  was  conquered  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury by  the  Tartars,  who  converted  it  into  the 
khanate  of  Krim-Tartaiy ;  annexed  to  Russia, 
1783. 

Crimean  War,  great  struggle,  so  called  be- 
cause chiefly  waged  in  Crimea;  carried  on 
by  France,  Great  Britain,  Turkey,  and  Sar- 
dinia, against  Russia.  The  aim  of  the  allies 
was  to  check  the  gprowing  power  and  encroach- 
ments of  Russia,  and  to  prop  up  the  totter- 
ing throne  of  the  Turkish  Sultan.  One  cause 
of  the  war  was  the  claim  of  Russia  to  be  the 
protector  of  the  Greek  Church  in  Turkey.  After 
meffectual  negotiations  between  Russia  and  the 
Sublime  Porte,  the  Russian  army  entered  the 
principalities,  July,  1853,  and  war  was  declared 
by  the  sultan  in  October,  1853.  Early  in  Jan- 
uary, 1854,  the  French  and  English  fleets  en- 
tered the  Black  Sea,  and  these  powers  an- 
noimced  to  the  czar  that  their  combined  fleets 
must  have  command  of  that  sea.  A  treaty  of 
alliance  between  France,  England,  and  the 
Porte  having  been  signed  March  12th,  the  for- 
mer two  powers  declared  war,  March  27th 
and  28th.  The  French  and  English  fleets  bom- 
barded Odessa,  April  22d.  Lord  Raglan  took 
command  of  the  British  army,  Marshal  Saint- 
Amaud  of  the  French,  and  Prince  Mentchik 
of  the  Russian.  The  allies  commenced  the  bom- 
bardment of  Sevastopol,  October  17th,  fought  a 
battle  at  Balaklava,  October  25th,  and  gained 
a  victory  at  Inkerman,  November  6th.  The 
King  of  Sardinia  joined  the  allies  in  January, 
1855.  In  May  Gen.  P^lissier  became  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  French  army.  On  June 
18th  the  allies  attacked  the  important  for- 
tresses Imown  as  the  Malakoff  and  the  Redan, 
but  were  repulsed.  The  French  took  the  Mala- 
koflf  by  storm,  September  8,  1855,  and  the  Rus- 
sians evacuated  Sevastopol  the  same  month. 
An  armistice  was  concluded,  February  26,  1856, 
and  a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  in  Paris, 
March  30,  1856,  in  which  the  independence  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire  was  guaranteed. 

Crinoi'dea,  a  class  of  Echinodermataf  char- 
acterized by  having  a  spherical  or  cup-shaped 
body,  from  which  radiate  five  (often  branch- 
ing) arms.  The  central  body  is  attached  to 
some  submarine  object  either  directly  or  by  the 
intervention  of  a  long,  many-jointed  stalk.  In 
most  genera  this  attachment  continues  through- 
out life,  but  in  the  genus  Comatula  the  body 
soon  separates  from  the  stalk,  and  afterwards 
pursues  a  free  existence.  The  mouth  is  in  the 
center  of  the  surface  opposite  the  stalk,  and 
the  vent  is  at  one  side.  In  the  typical  forms 
ciliated  grooves  radiate  from  the  mouth  and 
extend  along  the  arms.  The  cilia  in  these 
grooves  create  currents  in  the  water  whicli 
bring  food  to  the  mouth.  The  body  externally 
is  enveloped  in  calcareous  plates,  and  the  stalk 


is  made  up  of  a  series  of  calcareous  disks  like 
button  molds  movably  united  one  with  another. 
The  joints  of  the  stem  are  extremely  abundant 
as  fossils,  and  in  England  have  the  common 
name  of  "  St.  Cuthbert's  beads."  The  Crinoids 
are  divided  into  three  groups — ^the  Crinoids 
proper,  the  Blastoidea,  and  the  Cystidea.  The 
Crinoids  proper  range  from  the  Silurian  rocks 
to  the  present  time.  The  Blaistoids  and  Cys- 
tideans  are  all  extinct. 

Crip'ple  Creeky  town  in  El  Paso  Co.,  Col. ;  at 
the  base  of  Pike's  Peak;  30  m.  W.  by  S.  of 
Colorado  Springs ;  owes  its  existence  to  the  dis- 
covery of  gold  here;  founded,  1890;  nearly 
destroyed  by  fire,  1896;  production  of  Cripple 
Creek  district,  1905,  gold,  $15,411,764;  silver, 
$29,867;  gold  production,  1891-1906,  $154,331,- 
096.     Pop.    (1900)    10,147. 

Cris'pi,  Francesco,  1819-1901;  Italian  states- 
man; b.  Ribera,  Sicily;  became  a  lawyer  in 
Naples;  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  insur- 
rection in  Palermo,  1848,  and  for  two  years 
prominent  among  the  Sicilians  in  their  resist- 
ance to  Ferdinand  I;  in  1859  and  1860  was 
again  at  the  head  of  a  revolution  of  Sicily,  and 
cooperated  with  Garibaldi  in  the  expulsion  of 
the  Bourbons,  which  brought  about  the  annex- 
ation of  Naples  and  Sicily  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Italy;  elected  to  Parliament,  1861;  leader  of 
the  Constitutional  Left ;  president  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  1876;  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
1877-78  and  1887;  president  of  the  Council, 
1887-91  and  1894-96;  a  firm  supporter  of  the 
triple  alliance  of  Italy,  Germany,  and  Austria. 

Cris'pin,  Saint,  d.  287  a.d.;  native  of  Rome; 
worked  as  a  shoemaker  in  Gaul;  with  his 
brother  suffered  martrydom  by  being  thrown 
into  a  caldron  of  molten  lead;  both  are  com- 
memorated, October  25th;  patron  saint  of  shoe- 
makers. 

Critola'tts,  Greek  philosopher;  b.  Phaselis,  in 
Lycia;  was  the  head  of  the  Peripatetic  school 
in  Athens;  eminent  as  an  orator  as  well  as  a 
philosopher;  sent  to  Rome  on  an  important 
embassy  with  Cameades  abt.  155  b.c. 

Crit'tenden,  John  Jordan,  1787-1863;  Amer- 
ican statesman;  b.  Woodford  Co.,  Ky. ;  Attor- 
ney-General Illinois  Territory,  1809;  served  in 
War  of  1812;  member  Kentucky  legislature 
several  terms;  U.  S.  Senator,  1817-19,  1835-41, 
1842-48,  1855-61;  U.  S.  Attorney -General 
1841,  1850-53 ;  Unionist  member  of  Congress, 
1861-63;  opposed  secession;  author  of  "Crit- 
tenden Compromise "  resolutions,  rejected  in 
Senate;  denounced  the  Conscription  Bill;  was 
noted  for  his  eloquence. 

Crittenden  Com'promise,  in  U.  S.  history,  a 
series  of  amendments  to  the  U.  S.  Ck)nstitution 
proposed  in  1860  by  Senator  J.  J.  Crittenden 
to  prevent  secession.  Slavery  was  to  be  pro- 
tected S.  of  36°  30',  and  prohibited  in  territory 
N.  of  that  line;  Congress  was  not  to  abolish 
slavery  in  any  slave  state,  nor  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  while  Virginia  and  Maryland  were 
slave  states;  Congress  was  not  to  hinder  the 
legal  transportation  of  slaves  from  one  state 
to  another;  slave  owners  were  to  be  compen- 
sated for  fugitive  slaves  who  were  rescued,  and 
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CongreM  wbb  to  aid  the  return  of  the  fugitiraa. 
The  propoaitioD  was  defeaUd  in  a  tjenate  com- 
mittee.  May  2,  18G1,  and  was  not  considered 
by  the  House. 

Croatia  (kra-fl'she-li),  province  of  the  Aus- 
tro-Hungarian  monarchy;  bounded  on  the  NW. 
b;  Camiola  and  Styria,  on  the  W.  by  the 
Adriatic,  on  the  NE.  by  Hungary,  and  on  the 
S.  by  Bosnia,  Servia,  and  Dalmatia.  Various 
outninnerH  of  the  Alps,  comprised  under  the 
name  of  "  the  Julian  Alps,"  traverse  the  coun- 
try in  its  whole  length,  and  divide  it  into  two 
sections,  one  belonging  to  the  Danube  basin 
watered  by  the  Save  and  the  Drave.  and  the 
other  forming  part  of  the  highlands  ot  the 
Adriatic  coaat.  Large  crops  of  wheat,  oata, 
rye,  potatoes,  flax,  and  hemp  are  raised ;  to- 
bacco is  extensively  cultivated;  and  an  exrel- 
lent  wine  is  produced,  though  the  nationul 
beverage,  like  that  of  Hungary,  is  made  from 
the  plum.  Horses,  swine  {feeding  in  the  for- 
ests), and  bees  are  kept  in  great  numbers.  The 
manufacturing  industry  of  the  country  is  very 
small,  consisting  chiefly  of  a  few  silk-spinning 
factories,  glass  works,  and  distilleries.  Grain, 
wine,  chestnuts,  honey,  and  horses  are  ex- 
ported. Of  the  inhabitants,  about  ninety  per 
cent  are  Croats  and  Servians;  the  remainder 
are  Germans,  Magyars,  Israelites,  Italians,  and 
Albanians;  about  seventy-one  per  cent  are  Bo- 
man  Catholics,  twenty  per  cent  belong  to  the 
Oriental  Greek  Church ;  the  remainder  are 
Protestants  and  Jews.  This  region  was  an- 
ciently inhabited  by  the  Pannouians,  who  were 
conquered  by  the  Romans  in  the  reign  of  Au- 
gustus. In  840  A.D.  the  Croatians,  or  Horvats, 
migrated  from  the  Carpathian  Mountains  to 
this  country,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Croatia. 
For  several  centuries  Croatia  was  independent ; 
1097  it  was  conquered  by  the  King  of  Hungary, 
This  province,  with  Slavonia  and  their  former 
"  military  frontier,"  now  forms  a  division  of 
the  Hungarian  kingdom  (Transleithania)  ; 
united  area,  16,423  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1900),  2,400,- 
766)  capital,  Agram. 

Croddolits  (kr^-sld'O-Ilt),  variety  of  quartz, 
the  finest  being  found  in  Griqualand,  S.  Africa, 
which  incloses  parallel-colored  fibers,  probably 
of  asbestos.  Ite  color  varies — yellow,  brown, 
blue,  light  green,  and  red  being  the  more  usual. 
It  is  known  as  tiger-eye,  and  is  used  in  mak- 
ing ornaments,  such  as  umbrella  handles.  The 
flnest  comes  from  Griqualand,  S.  Africa,  but 
specimens  are  also  found  in  the  U.  3.  in  NE. 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  Rhode  Island, 
though  these  are  valueless  for  ornamental  pur- 

Crock'et^  David,  1766-16361  American  pio- 
neer; b.  Limestone,  Tenn.;  b««ame  a  hunter; 
served  in  the  Creek  War;  member  state  legis- 
lature three  terms;  of  Congress,  1827-31,  1833- 
35;  joined  the  Texan  revolutionists;  was  one 
of  Bis  surviving  defenders  ot  Fort  Alamo  who 
were  put  to  death  after  surrendering;  noted 
(or  eccentricity  in  manner  and  language. 

Croc'cdile,  reptile  of  the  genus  (7rooodiIu«, 
which  comprises  the  true  crmradiles  as  distin- 
guished from  the  alligators,  caymans,  and 
gavials.     CrocodUua  is  the  typical  genua  of  the 


CRCESUS 

order  Otvoodilia,  a  group  of  reptiles  character- 
ized by  an  elongmtA  body,  short,  stout  limbs, 
and  massive  sKult.  Living  Crocodilia  are 
divided  into  three  families:  (I)  Oavialidm, 
containing  the  gavial  of  India  and  tomistoma 
of  Borneo.  (2)  Crocodilidir,  the  true  eroco- 
diles,  with  rather  long  muzzle,  hind  legs  deeply 
fringed,  toes  much  webbed.  (3)  Alligatorida, 
alligators  and  caymans,  characterized  by  a  broad 
muzzle,  toes  slightly  webbed,  no  fringe  on  hind 


legs.  The  crocodile  of  the  Nile,  revered  by  tho 
ancient  Egyptians  and  mummied  when  dead, 
is  now  BO  persecuted  by  tourists  that  it  has 
almost  disappeared  below  the  First  Cataract, 
and  has  in  other  places  become  exceedingly 
wary.  It  is,  however,  still  widely  distributed 
in  Africa,  and  in  some  localities  is  so  danger- 
ous that  the  natives  are  obliged  to  build  in- 
closures  of  stout  posts,  reaching  into  the  riv- 
ers, in  order  to  draw  water  with  safety.  The 
true  crocodiles  have  their  habitat  in  S.  Asia, 
and  have  a  preference  for  slow-running  or  still 
waters,  where  they  feed  upon  flab  and  the 
partly  decomposed  bodies  of  animals  they  may 
capture  or  find  dead.  The  salt-water  crocodile 
of  the  E.  Indies  reaches  a  great  size,  and  is 
dreaded  for  its  man-eating  propensities. 

Cid'gus,  large  genus  of  plants  (herbs)  of  the 
iria  family,  natives  of  Asia  and  Europe.  The 
Crocifs  vemut  and  other  species  afford  many 
varieties  of  very  early  spring  flowers,  common 
in  cultivation.  C.  sativua  and  other  species 
blossom  in  autumn.  The  autumn  crocuses  are 
rarely  cultivated  in  the  U.  S.  Their  orange- 
red  stigmas,  when  dried,  constitute  the  drug 
known  as  Saffron. 

Crocus  of  Kan,  finely  divided  red  oxide  of 
iron  used  in  medicine  and  the  arts.  The 
"  crocus  of  antimony  "  of  the  old  chemists  was 
a  mixture  of  the  trisulphide  and  trioxide  of 
antimony.  The  "  crocuses "  received  their 
name  from  their  saffron  color. 

Crtesua  (kre'sQs),  b.  abt.  690  B.C.;  King  of 
Lydia,  proverbial  for  his  riches;  succeeded  bis 
father,  Alyattes.  560,  and  soon  extended  his 
dominions  by  the  conquest  of  the  /Rolians.  lon- 
ians,  and  other  peoples  of  Asia  Minor;  is  said 
to  have  enriched  himself  by  the  golden  sand 
of  the  rivulet  Pactolus.     In   646  b.C.   he  was 


CROFTER 

defeatnl  in  battle  and  taken  priaoner  b^  Cyrus 
of  FersiaL,  wbo  devoted  him,  with  fourteen 
Lydian  youths,  to  the  ilamea  aa  a  thankagiv- 
ing  sacrifice  to  the  god  the  Persians  worshiped 
tmder  the  aspect  of  the  Are.  Crceaus  was 
saved,  however,  and  afterwards  lived  in  honor 
at  the  court  of  Cyrus  ae  his  trusted  adviser. 
Croft'ei,  in  Scotland,  a  tenant  who  lives  on 


small  tenant  who  lives  mainly  by  farming 
the  raising  of  live  stock.  There  are  two 
classes — those  who  occupy  land  in  separate  ten' 
ancy  only,  and  those  who  occupy  tillable  land 
]  in  separate  tenancy  and  hold  mountain  pas- 
tures in  joint  tenancy.  The  first  class  are 
sometimes  called  "  independeDt "  crofters  and 
the  second  "  township  "  crofters.  The  lattir 
are  so  much  the  more  numerous  that  joint 
tenancy  of  pasture  is  the  characteristic  fea- 
ture of  crofting  life.  They  are  found  in  the 
lower  parts  of  the  W.  Highlands  and  islands, 
Sutherland,  Caithness,  Orkney,  Shetland,  and 
in  parts  of  Ross-shire  and  Inverness-shire,  and 
less  frequently  on  the  E.  seaboard. 
Croker    (krO'ktr),    Thomas    Crofton,    1798 


Legends  and  Traditions  of  the  South  of  Ii 
land,"  "  Legends  of  the  Lakes,"  and  an  em 
tion  of  "  Popular  Songs  of  Ireland." 

Cto'raer,  Evelyn  Baring  (Earl),  1841- 
British  statesman;  b.  Cromer  Hall,  Norfolk 
son  of  Henry  Baring,  member  of  Parliament, 
served  in  the  Royal  Artillery;  secretary  to 
his  cousin,  the  Earl  of  Northbrook,  Viceroy 
of  India,  1872-76;  Commissioner  Egyptian 
Public  Debt,  1877-79;  Controller  General  in 
Egypt,  1879;  financial  member  of  Council  of 
Governor  General  of  Egypt,  1880;  agent  and 
Consul  General  in  Egypt,  1883-1907;  reduced 
the  taxation  of  the  fellahin  (the  Egyptian 
peasantry)  ;  established  a  model  system  of 
irrigation;  administered  justice  according  to 
a  regular  code;  abolished  forced  labor;  made 
the  rights  of  property  recognised  by  law; 
earned  the  popular  title  of  "  Maker  of  Egypt " ; 
created  baron,  1892;  viscount,  1898;  earl,  1901. 

Cromlech  (kr6m'lek),  circle  of  upright  stones, 
erected  by  some  forgotten  race,  such  as  are 
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CROMWELL 

ish  BrchBologists  to  equaUy  ancient  structures 
consisting  of  two  or  more  unhewn  stonca  fixed 
vertically  in  the  ground  and  supporting  a 
large  flat  stone.  These  now  bear  the  Separate 
name  of  dolmen  (g.v.),  and  are  believed  to 
be    uncovered    chambered    cairns. 

Ciomp'ton,  Samuel,  1763-1827;  inventor  of 
the  spinning  mule;  b.  near  Bolton,  England; 
for  his  invention,  perfected,  1779,  he  received, 
in  subscriptions  from  the  manufacturers,  only 
£67  08.  Qd.  His  means  were  so  limited  that 
he  could  not  go  to  the  expense  of  taking  out  a 
patent,  and  so  was  glad  to  make  private  ar- 
rangements for  the  use  of  his  invention.  Mean- 
while, the  mule  spread  so  rapidly,  and  its 
influence  was  so  palpable,  that,  1812,  he  drew 
up  a  petition  to  Parliament  for  a  public  re- 
ward. Parliament  voted  him  £5,000.  He  was 
a  shy,  sensitive,  studious  men,  fond  of  mathe- 
matics and  of  music. 

Crom'well,  Oliver,  1660-1658;  Lord  Protector 
of  England;  b.  Huntingdon;  elected  to  Par- 
liament, 1628,  and  to  the  Short  and  Long 
Parliaments,  1640;  entered  the  army  of  Par- 
liament as  commander  of  a  regiment  raised  hy 
him,  composed  chieHy  of  Independents  and 
known  as  the  "Ironsides";  on  reorganization 
of  army  became  lieutenant  general;  in  com- 
mand of  the  right  wing  at  Naseby,  1845,  and 
greatly  contributed  to  that  victory;  aided  the 
Independents  in  obtaining  control  of  Parlia- 
ment; defeated  the  Scottish  royalists  at  Pres- 
ton, 1048;  was  a  member  of  the  court  which 
tried  and  sentenced  Charles  I,  1649;  became  a 
member  of  the  new  Council  of  State,  1649,  and 
virtually  controlled  the  government.  As  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  he  subdued  the  rebel- 
lious Irish  loyalists  with  cruelty;  was  appoint- 
ed commander  in  chief  of  the  Commonwealth 
forces,  1050;  defeated  the  Scottish  army  at 
Dunbar  and  Worcester;  dissolved  the  remnant 
of  the  "  Rump,"  or  Long  Parliament,  1653, 
and  summoned  a  new  one;  assumed  title  of 
Lord  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth,  1853. 
His  domestic  policy  was  favorable  to  religious 
liberty  and  conducive  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
country;  his  foreign  policy  was  dignified  and 
enlightened,  securing  for  England  a  more  com- 
manding position  than  she  had  previously  oc- 
cupied; waged  successful  wars  with  the  Neth- 
erlands, Spain,  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli; 
declined  the  title  of  king  offered  by  Farlia- 
menL  At  his  death  his  son  Richard  succeeded 
to  the  protectorship.  His  body  was  disinterred 
and   gibbeted   after  the   Restoration  and   then 


Cromwell,  Eichari,  1628-1712;  Lord  Pro- 
tector of  England;  b.  Huntingdon;  third  son 
of  Oliver  Cromwell ;  entered  Lincoln's  Inn  as  a 
student  of  law,  1847 ;  a  man  of  moderate  ca- 
pacity, virtuous  and  unambitious.  After  his 
lather  became  protector,  Richard  was  elected 
to  Parliament;  was  a  member  of  the  Privy 
Council ;  succeeded  his  father  as  protector, 
1658,  but  the  army  was  disaffected,  and  he 
was  not  earnestly  supported  by  the  people; 
resigned,  16S0,  and  passed  the  rest  of  his  life 
in  obscurity,  spending  about  twenty  years  on 
the  Continent. 
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Gronje  (krOn'yS),  Piet,  1837-  ;  Boer 
military  officer;  b.  Orange  Free  State;  served 
twenty  years  on  the  executive  staff  of  the 
Transvaal  Republic;  precipitated  the  war  of 
1881;  captured  the  Jameson  raiders  at  Kru- 
gersdorp,  1895;  at  beginning  of  war  of  1899- 
1900  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Orange 
Free  State  forces;  directed  the  sieges  of  Mafe- 
king  and  Kimberley;  made  a  heroic  ten-days' 
defense  at  Paardeberg;  was  surrounded  by  the 
vastly  superior  force  of  Lord  Roberts  while 
retreating,  and  surrendered  with  3,000  of  his 
men.  He  was  deported  to  St.  Helena;  later 
released;  and  with  a  picked  force  of  his  army 
associates  gave  representations  of  the  Boer 
War  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition,  1904. 

Cro'nos,  god  of  Greek  mythology;  son  of 
Uranus,  and  father  of  Jupiter,  Neptune,  Juno, 
and  Ceres;  is  commonly  identified  with  the 
Roman  Saturn  (q.v,), 

Cron'stadty  fortified  seaport  of  Russia;  on 
the  island  of  Kotlin,  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland; 
20  m.  W.  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  Neva;  an  important  commercial 
town,  the  greatest  naval  station  of  Russia; 
two  thirds  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  Russia 

g asses  through  Cronstadt,  which  has  three 
arbors.  The  inner  harbor  is  used  for  mer- 
chant vessels,  and  has  a  capacity  for  1,000 
vessels.  A  ship  canal  extends  from  Cronstadt 
to  St.  Petersburg.  It  is  6  m.  long  and  navi- 
gable for  vessels  drawing  20^  ft.  of  water.  Ice 
renders  this  port  inaccessible  nearly  five  months 
in  the  year.    Pop.  (1897)  59,639. 

Crookesy  Sir  William,  1832-  ;  English 
physicist;  b.  London;  founded  the  Chemical 
'News,  1859;  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Science, 
1864;  discovered  thallium,  1861;  has  made 
numerous  discoveries  in  chemistry  and  physics ; 
invented  the  radiometer,  1875,  and  the  otheo- 
scope,  1877;  annoimced  his  discovery  of  the 
fourth  or  ultra-gaseous  state  of  matter,  1879; 
awarded  special  gold  medal  by  the  Academy 
of  Science  in  Paris,  1880;  author  of  several 
handbooks  and  contributions  to  scientific  jour- 
nals. In  1883  he  discovered  some  remarkable 
phenomena  obtained  by  sending  the  electric 
discharge  through  glass  tubes  in  which  a  very 
high  vacuum  had  been  produced.  Hertz  sub- 
sequently showed  that  certain  of  the  rays  ema- 
nating from  such  tubes  were  capable  of  pene- 
trating metals  and  other  opaque  bodies.  In 
1896,  Rdntgen  utilized  the  property  in  photo- 
graphing hidden  objects. 

Croquet  (kr5-k&'),  outdoor  game  much  re- 
sembling pall  mall,  which  was  popular  in  Eu- 
rope in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centu- 
ries; croquet  proper  is  comparatively  modern. 
When  first  introduced  into  the  U.  S.  it  was 
considered  a  simple  game,  almost  devoid  of 
opportunities  for  the  display  of  skill.  With 
the  development  of  the  game  ways  of  accurate 
and  skillful  playing  have  been  introduced,  and 
the  materials  improved,  until,  as  played  by 
experts,  the  game  is  claimed  to  be  as  scientific 
as  billiards. 

According  to  the  rules  adopted  by  the  Na- 
tional American  Croquet  Association,  the 
ground  when  full  sized  should  measure  36  by 


72  ft.,  and  be  raised  2  in.  at  the  border,  the 
slope  extending  30  in.  into  the  field,  as  far  aa 
ill,  imaginary  lines  denoting  the  boundary 
of  the  field.  The  stakes  or  posts  to  be  1  in. 
in  diameter  and  1^  ft.  high,  situated  at  the 
base  of  the  rise  at  the  center  of  the  width  of 
the  field.  The  first  wicket  to  be  7  ft.  from 
the  stake;  the  second,  7  ft.  from  the  first,  on 
a  line  extending  through  the  middle  of  the 
field;  the  side  arches  to  be  5  ft.  from  the  foot 
of  the  rise,  on  a  line  with  the  second  arch 
from  each  stake;  the  cage  or  double  wicket 
in  the  center  to  be  18  in.  long  and  3i  in.  be- 


Cboquxt  Gbound. 

tween  the  wires,  and  set  at  right  angles  with 
a  line  drawn  from  stake  to  stake.  The  border 
&  &  b,  at  the  top  of  the  slope,  to  be  made  of 
maple  or  other  hard  wood,  about  4  by  6  in., 
laid  flat  to  serve  as  a  cushion  whence  caroms 
can  be  made;  the  comer  pieces  to  be  of  same 
material  and  8  ft.  long,  inside  measure.  All 
arches,  except  the  center  arch,  to  be  3  ^  in.  in 
the  clear. 

Many  clubs  still  adhere  to  the  old  rectangu- 
lar form,  without  any  slope  inside  the  border 
to  bring  the  balls  into  the  field,  and  with  the 
wickets  all  made  in  the  direction  in  which 
the  player  is  going.  In  less  scientific  games 
the  cage  in  the  center  is  replaced  by  a  single 
arch,  which  is  made  the  same  as  the  other 
arches.  In  the  ordinary  croquet  set  the  wick- 
ets are  very  much  wider  than  stated  above. 
The  game  was  originally  and  is  still  commonly 
played  as  a  lawn  game.  Much  more  scien- 
tific play  can,  however,  be  made  on  a  ground 
of  well-rolled  dirt,  lightly  sanded  to  hold  the 
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CROSIER 

balls.  All  national  match  games  must  be 
played  on  dirt  eround.  The  mallets  should 
be  of  boiwood,  f  or  71  in.  long  by  2i  to  2i 
in  diameter,  and  the  handle  from  9  to  30  in. 
long,  to  suit  the  player.  The  best  balls  are 
of  hard  rubber,  31  in.  in  diameter.  Balls  of 
boxwood  and  other  hard  wood  are  commonly 

The  game  is  played  by  from  two  to  eight 
plByers.  The  object  is  to  make  the  player's 
ball  pass  in  succession  through  all  the  wick- 
eta,  striking  the  lower  or  turning  stake  and 
the  home  stake,  all  in  the  order  and  direc- 
tion indicated  in  the  diagram.     In  this  jour- 


The  chief 

points  of  excellency  are:  1,  accuracy  in  roquet- 
ing, for  which  an  accurate  eye  and  trained 
hand  are  indispeuBable ;  2,  ahiliW  to  secure 
position  in  front  of  arches;  3,  skill  in  wiring 
an  adversary's  ball;  4,  good  generalship.  Im- 
portant points  to  be  observed  are :  keeping 
your  own  balls  together  and  separating  those 
of  your  adversary;  keeping  the  innocent  ball 
of  your  adversary  with  jou  or  your  partner, 
and  the  guilty  adversarv  ball  wired ;  siving 
your  partner  a  set  up  when  you  can  make  no 
further  run;  and,  in  making  a  run,  providing 
for  points  ^ead  and  leaving  no  balls  behind. 
Numerous  treatises  with  the  rules  of  play  have 
been  published. 


CBOetEK    or  THB 


malefactors,     and    after 


CROSS  FERTILIZATION 

the  crucifixion  of  Christ  the  principal  Chris- 
tian symbol.  As  an  instrument  ot  death  the 
cross  occurred  in  two  forms — either  as  a  plain 
vertical  stake,  to  which  the  convict  was  nailed 
with  the  hands  above  the  head,  or  as  a  verti- 
cal stake  provided  with  a  crossbar  at  the  top, 
to  which  the  convict  was  fastened  in  the  same 
way,  only  with  the  arms  outstretched.  As  a, 
symbol  the  cross  occurs  under  many  different 
forms;  the  crum  immigsa  Or  Cruse  ordinaria 
(^),  the  Latin  cross  or  cross  of  the  Romans, 
on  which  Christ  suffered;  the  crua  decussata 
( X ) ,  the  Burgundian  cross,  also  called  the 
cross  of  St.  Andrew,  because  the  Apostle  An- 
drew is  said  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  on 
it;  the  ittua  oommisBa  (T),  the  Greek  cross, 
on  which  the  Apostle  Philip  is  said  to  have 
suffered  death,  also  called  St.  Anthony's  cross 
or  the  Egyptian  cross,  because  by  that  >St. 
Anthony  is  said  to  have  destroyed  the  idols  of 
Egypt ;  the  cross  of  four  equal  arms  meeting 
at  right  angles  (-^j ,  used  as  the  symbol  of  the 
Bed  Cross  associations  and  ambulance  services; 
finally,  the  double  cross  C^)  and  the  triple 
cross,  the  first  used  by  the  pope,  the  second 
by  the  Raskolniks,  or  Hussian  sectaries.  See 
Caucinx. 

Cross,  Haiy  Ann.    See  Eliot,  Georqe. 

Croia'bow,    See  Bow  and  Absow. 

CrOM  Exunlna'tion,  in  law,  examination  of  a 
witness  by  a  party  against  whom  he  is  called 
to  testify,  and  thus  distinguished  from  a  di- 
rect examination,  which  is  had  by  the  party 
calling  the  witness.  The  range  of  a  cross  ex- 
amination is  much  wider  than  that  of  a  direct 
examination,  the  party  examining  being  al- 
lowed to  impeach  the  credit  of  the  witness 
and  to  show  the  inconsistency  of  his  atate- 
ments,  his  bias,  his  want  of  memory,  and  other 
matters  tending  to  reduce  the  value  of  his 
testimony. 

Cross  Fertilica'tion,  the  fertilization  of  the 
ovules  (female  elements)  of  plants  with  pollen 
{male  elements)  from  a  different  plant.  There 
is  a  great  difference  between  orders,  genera, 
and  species  of  plants  in  their  capability  ot 
cross  fertilization.  Darwin's  demonstration  of 
crosses  between  species,  and  even  genera,  of 
plants  upset  the  old  theory  of  the  permanency 
of  species.  Characters  of  the  mate  or  of  the 
female  parent  may  predominate  in  various 
proportions  in  the  cross,  or  sometimes  there  is 
a  reversion  to  a  common  ancestral  type.  It 
has  been  found  that  some  varieties  of  plums, 
pears,  apples,  grapes,  olives,  raspberries,  and 
gooseberries  are  sterile  unless  fertilized  by  the 
pollen  of  other  varieties.  Species  of  the  mint, 
convolvulus,  and  phlox  families  will  not  min- 
gle. On  the  other  hand,  the  rose  family  shows 
great  aptitude  for  cross  fertilization. 

Cross  fertilization  takes  place  occasionally 
in  nature  throu|(h  the  medium  of  the  wind  or 

Soli  en -carrying  insects.  Transition  types  which 
otanists  hesitate  to  class  as  distinct  species 
may  have  originated  in  that  way.  Gardenera 
do  it  for  the  definite  purpose  of  modifying, 
improving,  or  suppressing  certain  characters  of 
cultivated  plants,  some  of  which  have  been 
from  the  begimiiDg  a  hybrid  strain.    Artificial 


CROSS  KEYS 


to  euard  against  natural  pollinatian.  A  nut- 
uraT  law  of  hereditv  governing  croaa  fertiliza- 
tion was  disooverea  by   Mendel,   an   Austrian 


monk,  vho  experimented  with  pea  varieties  at 
Brtlnn.  The  principle  which  be  enunciated  in 
ISSS  has  been  developed  by  de  Vries.  Correns, 
Tscbermak,  and  Webber.  Mendel  took  pairs  of 
oppoiite  charaetera  and  found  that  half  the 
offspring  were  hybrids  in  respect  to  these  char- 
acters and  half  were  identical  with  the  parente 
in  equal  proportions.  The  hybrids  when  self- 
fertilized  showed  the  same  proportions,  one 
half  in  an  equal  division  returning  to  the 
parent  types.  Mutations,  or  distinctive  char- 
acters belonging  to  neither  parent,  are  excep- 
tional, and  when  they  occur  they  often  appear 
to  be  derived  from  remote  progenitors.  Upon 
these  infrequent  variations  aepends  largely  the 
usefulness  of  cross  fertilization  in  producing 
valuable  new  varieties.  Results  of  cross  fer- 
tilisation are  the  development  of  new  varieties, 
not  hybrids  alone  that  combine  qualities  of  the 
parents,  but  of  so-called  sports,  which  are 
more  frequent  in  hybrids  than  in  pure  races ; 
greater  resistance  to  heat,  cold,  drought,  or 
disease;  increased  vigor,  size,  and  production 
of  edible  fruits  or  roots;  earlier  maturity;  im- 
proved flavor  in  fruits  and  odor,  coloration, 
and  doubling  of,  flowers.  The  citrange,  a  hardy 
orange,  has  been  produced  by  crossing  the  tn- 
foliats  species  with  the  sweet  orange.  The 
tangelo  is  a  hybrid  of  the  pomelo  with  the 
tangerine.  The  English  walnut  has  been  crossed 
with  the  California  black  walnut  and  the  lat- 
ter with  the  E.  black  walnut.  The  plumcot  is 
a  cross  of  plum  and  apricot.  See  Refbo- 
DCCnoN, 

Crou  Keys,  locality  in  Rockingham  Co.,  Va., 
near  the  forks  of  the  Shenandoah,  where  a 
battle  was  fought,  June  S,  lfl6Z,  between  S,000 
Confederates  under  Ewell  and  18,000  Federals 
under  Fremont.  Ewell  held  his  ground  all  day, 
and  at  night  moved  on  to  join  Jackson,  who 
was  confronting  Shields  at  Pori^  Republic,  not 
far  distant.  The  Confederate  loss  at  Cross 
killed  and 
I  about  the 

Crosa,  The  Soath'om.    See  Bouthzbn  Cbobs. 

Crot'alni,    Bee  RATTi£snAKE. 

Cio'ton  Aq'neduct    See  Aqcibuct, 

Croto'oa,  or  Cro'ton,  ancient  Greek  city  of 
Italy,  in  the  Bruttian  peninsula  and  on  the 
Mediterranean  Sea;  founded,  710  B.C.;  became 
populous  and  important.  The  Crotonians  wor- 
shiped Hercules,  were  noted  for  tbeir  devotion 
to  athletic  sports,  and,  led  by  the  famous  ath- 
lete MIlo,  in  510  B.C.  conquered  Sybaris  and 
leveled  it  with  the  ground.  The  decline  of 
Crotona  b«gan  with  the  arrival  of  Pythagoras. 
The  city  was  originally  governed  by  a  council 
of  1,000— men  who  descended  from  its  Achcan 
founders — but  300  disciples  of  Pythagoras 
once  sueeeeded  in  overawing  the  council  and 


CROW 

seizing  the  supreme  authority.  They  were 
soon  expelled  end  a  democratic  government  es- 
tablished, but  from  that  time  stability  of  gov- 
ernment was  loHt.  The  Crotonians  were  de- 
feated by  the  Locrians  abt.  480  b.o.,  and  later 
were  tributary  to  Syracuse.  During  the  sec- 
ond Punic  War,  Hannibal  made  Crotona  hi* 
winter  quarters,  which  completed  the  ruin  of 
the  city.  A  Roman  colony  was  established 
here  abt.  480  B.C.  Its  site  is  now  occupied  by 
Cotrone.     Pop.   (1901)    7,802. 

Cro'ton  Bug.    See  Cockboach. 

Croton  Oil,  expressed  oil  of  the  seeds  of 
Crolon  tiglium,  a  small  tree  which  grows  in 
Hindustan,  Ceylon,  and  other  parts  of  Asia. 
It  is  a  powerful  purgative,  valuable  because  it 


can  be  employed  in  minute  portions.  Groat 
care  must  be  used  in  its  administration.  It  is 
applied  externally  as  a  counter  irritant,  and  to 
produce  blisters,  and  is  useful  to  relieve  brain 
congestion,  especially  in  cases  of  apoplexy. 

Cionp,  name  popularly  applied  to  two  dis- 
eases of  different  origin  and  severity,  but  both 
causing  difficult  breathing  by  obstruction  of 
the  larynx. 

Spasmodic  croup,  due  to  spasm  of  the 
larynx  usually  occurs  in  children  from  two  to 
five.  The  child  goes  to  bed  well,  but  awakens 
with  hard  breathing  and  a  harsh  cough.  Its 
face  may  become  blue  with  congestion.  The 
attack  passes  suddenly,  and  next  day  the  child 
is  well,  though  there  may  be  attacks  on  sev- 
eral successive  nights.  The  child  may  be 
placed  in  a  hot  bath,  or  given  an  emetic,  es- 
pecially if  its  stomach  is  overloaded;  or  a 
whiB  of  chloroform  will  relieve  the  spasm.  For 
the    severer    disease,    membranous    croup,    see 

DiPHTHEBIA. 

Crow,  common  name  of  several  varieties  of 
birds  of  the  genus  Carvus,  which  includes 
ravens,  rooks,  daws,  and  other  species.  They 
are  characteriKed  by  a  comparatively  short 
tail,  long  wings,  strong,  rather  conical  beak, 
and  generally  uniform  glossy  black  plumage. 
Crows  are  diatinguished  from  ravens  t>y  their 


CROWN 

emaller  size,  and  hj  the  feathers  of  the  neck 
blendiDg  with  those  ot  the  body.  The  crows, 
as  popularly  understood,  are  mainly  inhabi- 
tants of  the  temperate  zone.  They  are  intelli- 
gent, wary  birds  (when  persecuted),  and  are 
omniverouB,  feeding  upon  flsh,  flesh  and  fowl, 
Oggs,    snakea,    frogs,    crabs,    shellfish,    grubs. 


fruits,  seeds,  and  berries.     '_.  .    

of  N.  America  is  particularly  abundant 
E.  U.  S.,  and  is  generally  looked  upon  as 
the  inveterate  foe  of  the  farmer  from  the  in- 
jury it  inflictB  on  growing  crops,  and  especially 
on  com.  In  the  fall  and  winter  crows  as- 
semble by  thousands  in  great  roosts,  or  rook- 
eries; one  of  these  roosts,  on  the  Potomac, 
above  Washington,  has  been  estimated  to  con- 
tain 40,000  crows,  while  others  are  still  larger. 

Crown,  decorative  wreath,  ring,  or  cap,  worn 
on  the  head,  either  for  ornament  at  times  of 
festivity,  or  as  an  honorary  badge,  or  as  a 
mark  and  symbol  of  high  rank — especially,  in 
modem  times,  the  mark  of  sovereignty. 
Crowns  of  olive,  laurel,  etc.,  and  wreaths  of 
Torioiis  flowers  were  freely  used  by  the  Greeks 
at  feasts  and  ceremonies,  and  as  prises  in  ath- 
letic and  other  contests,  each  plant  when  so 
used  having  its  special  signiflcance;  and  simi- 
lar wreaths  and  garlands  were  made  of  gold 


and  other  metals  in  imitation  of  natural  foli- 
age. The  Romans  followed  the  Greeks  in  the 
use  of  such  wreaths.  One  such  was  granted 
to  a  general  who  had  caused  the  siege  of  a 
town  to  be  raised ;  it  was  made  of  plants 
which  grew  within  the  place.  In  like  manner 
the  civic  crown  was  jjivcn  to  one  who  in  battle 
had  saved  the  life  of  a  citizen,  and  the  naval 
crown  to  a  victor  in  naval  warfare.  The  civic 
crown  was  a  garland  of  oak  leaves  and  acorns; 
the  naval  crown  was  called  corona  ro*(ro(o, 
because  adorned  with  figures  of  ships'  bealts 
{roitrum,  beak).     A   corpse   was  crowned  on 


CROZET  ISLANDS 

the  occasion  of  funeral  rites,  and  both  bride 
and  groom  at  a  marriage  ceremony. 

It  is   probable  that   no  kind  of  crown   was 

assumed  by  any  emperor  during  his  lifetime 
before  the  time  of  Constantine.  In  the  Jliddle 
Ages  crowns  were  of  many  forms.  It  came 
gradually  to  be  considered  that  a  mere  ring 
around  the  head,  even  if  adorned  with  spikes 
or  ilower-like  ornaments  on  the  top,  was  of 
lower  dignity,  and  that  the  crown  of  a  sov- 
ereign prince  should  be  closed  at  top,  or  should 
have  arches  over  the  head  from  side  to  side. 
The  modem  crown  of  the  sovereigns  of  Eng* 
land  has  four  half  arches,  inclosing  a  velvet 
cap  to  cover  the  head.  Crowns  of  nobles  not 
sovereign  princes  are  generally  called  coronets. 
The  distinguishing  feature  of  what  is  called 
the  imperial  crown  is  the  ball  surmounted  by 
a  cross.  This  feature  is  common  In  all  coun- 
tries, but  other  details  are  subject  to  varia- 


Dd   Half   Ciown,   originally   English 
issued   by  Henry   VIU,   1527.     The 
ssion  for  coining  them  of  silver  was 
signed  by   Edward   VI,  October   1,   1661.     The 
crown  is  a  silver  coin  worth  Ave  shillinga  ster- 
ling, or  about  fl.26  in  U.  S.  money. 
Crown    Glass,   glass    usually    employed   for 

windows;  made  of  iOO  parts  of  sand,  35  of 
soda  ash  or  potash,  and  36  of  cbalk;  essen- 
tially a  silicate  of  soda    (or   of  potash)    and 

Crown  Point,  town  of  Essex  Co.,  N.  Y.;  first 
settled  by  the  French,  who  in  1731  built  Fort 
St.  Frederick  (the  "Crown  Point"  of  history) 
on  a  long  cape  projecting  into  Lake  Cham- 
plain.  In  1779  it  was  surprised  and  taken  by 
the  Americans  under  Seth  Warner.  The  Brit- 
ish fort  at  Crown  Point,  which  cost  nearly  $10,- 
000,000,  is  now  in  a  ruinous  condition.  Pop. 
(1000)  2,212. 


Crown,  Trea'ty  of  the,  treaty  mode  at  Vien- 
na, November  ItJ,  1700,  in  which  Emperor  Leo- 
pold recognized  Elector  Frederick  III,  of  Bran- 
denburg, as  King  of  Prussia.  Frederick  en- 
gaged to  furnish  10,000  men  to  support  Austria 
in  the  Diet,  and  to  vote  as  elector  for  the  de- 
scendants of  the  emperor's  son,  Joseph,  King 
of  the  Romans. 

Crows,  tribe  of  N.  American  Indians,  of  the 
Siouan  family;  dwelling  at  difl'erent  periods 
on  the  Missouri,  Big  I^m,  Yellowstone,  and 
Platte  rivers;  now  occupying  a  reservation  in 
Klontana;  numbering  about  2,000.  They  have 
been  officially  classed  as  Mountain  Crows  and 
River  Crows ;  formerly  considered  the  proudest 
of  Indians,  extremely  superstitious,  and  skill- 
ful horsemen;  and  for  many  years  were  at 
war  with  surrounding  tribes,  especially  the 
Siksikaa  and  Dakotas. 

Croiet  (krO-zB']  Islands,  in  the  Indian  Ocean; 

1,400  m.  S.  of  Madagascar;  area,  200  sq.  m.; 
called  InacceBsibte,  Possession,  East,  Apostle, 
and  Pig  islands;  discovered,  1772,  by  Capt. 
Marion ;    though    high,   volcanic   islanos,   they 


are  Heldom  risible  on  account  of  the  fog  that 

JrevaiU  most  of  the  year,  and  are  therefore 
angeTouB  to  navigation.  They  are  not  in- 
habited. 

Cni'dbk,  Teasel  used  b;  chemista  in  melting 
minerala,  metale,  etc.;  made  of  clay,  porcelain, 
and  other  substancea  capable  of  reaisting  ex- 
treme heat.     Platinum  crucibles  are  eapecialiy 

Cm'dfen,  the  mustard  family,  dicotyledoi 


dant  in  S.  Europe  and  Asia  Minor.  The  parts 
of  the  flowera  are  all  separate,  except  the  two 
carpels  which  form  a  compound  pistil.  There 
are  normally  four  aepals,  four  petals,  six  sta- 
mens. The  name  crucifer  alludes  to  the  croaa- 
like  form  of  the  flower.  Many  species  poasesa 
a  pungent  Tolatile  oil,  especially  the  mustard. 
A  few  yield  food,  as  the  turnip,  cabbage,  cauli- 
flower, radish,  etc. 

Cra'ciSx,  crOBB  with  an  image  of  Christ  on 
it,  cnr\'ed  or  painted ;  found  in  use  in  all 
branches  of  the  Church  Catholic,  except  Cal- 
vinistic  ProtMtantiam.  No  crucifix  is  found  in 
the  catacombs  nor  is  there  any  definite  refer- 
ence to  one  earlier  than  the  fifth  century.  On 
the  earliest  crucifijcea  Christ  was  shown  clothed 
and  alive,  hut  about  the  tenth  century  the 
naked  Christ,  with  a  loin  cloth  and  pierced  by 
nails,  took  its  place.  From  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury the  feet  were  crossed  and  pierced  by  one 
nail.     See  Cboss. 

Crud&s'ioil,  form  of  capital  punishment  com- 
mon among  almoat  all  ancient  nations,  but  not 
used  by  the  Jews  until  their  later  hiatory, 
when  they  borrowed  it  probably  from  the  Ro- 
mana.  It  consisted  in  nailing  or  binding  the 
criminal,  perfectly  nude,  to  a  croaspiece  (it 
was  this  rather  than  the  upright  which  the 
criminal  was  required  to  carry)  and  then  rais- 
ing him,  thus  hanging,  from  the  ground  a  foot 
or  two  and  fastening  the  crosspiece  upon  the 
upright  stake,  where  he  waa  left  until  dead 
from  hunger  or  exhaustion.  Its  invention  ia 
ascribed  to  Semiramis.  It  waa  abolished  by 
Constantine  the  Great  abt.  315  a.d. 

Cnukahank  (krSk'shaifk),  George,  1792-1878 ; 
English  caricaturist;  b.  London;  began  to  pub- 
lish his  work  when  only  twelve  years  old ; 
until  he  was  nearly  eighty  produced  etchings 
and  woodcuts  incessantly.  His  attacks  on  the 
prince  regent,  afterwards  King  George  IV,  and 
the  queen,  were  unmeasured  and  ferocious. 
From  abt.  1823  on,  his  more  important  work 
was  book  illustration :  Grimm's  "  German 
Popular  Stories,"  "  The  Noveliata'  Library," 
with  illnstratinns  to  "  Tom  Jonea,"  "  Roderick 
Random,"  "  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield."  "  Oliver 
Twist,"  etc.;  "The  Comic  Almanack,"  1835- 
53;  "  Rookwood,"  "Jack  Shepard,"  and  other 
novels  of  W.  H.  Ainsworth-,  "The  Ingoldsby 
legends,"  "  George  Cruikahank's  Fairy  Li- 
brary." etc.  One  of  the  beat  thinga  of  hia 
Inter  work  is  the  "  Life  of  Sir  John  Falsta?" 
in  large  etchings. 

Cnisadea',  expeditions  by  which  the  Christian 
mtioiis  of  Europe,  in  tne  elerenth,  twelfth. 


CRUSADES 

and  thirteenth  centuries  sought  to  recover  Pal- 
estine from  the  Mussulmans.     Previous  to  the 
setting  out  of  the  true  crusaders,  unorganized 
armies    of    Christiana    had    at    various    times 
made  the  attempt,   one  of  which,  of  40,000 
men,   women,   and    children,    under    Peter   the 
Hermit,  1096,  was  routed  by  the  Turlcs,  while 
another  of  200,000  was  cut  to  pieces.     Boused 
by  the  preaching  of  Peter  aix  armies,  aggre- 
gatinff    600,000    warriors,    under    GodfrCT    of 
Bouillon,  set  forth   for   Constantinople,   1096; 
crossed    into    Syria; 
took  Antioch  aftei 
seven   months'   sie) 
with  a  force  redui 
to  40,000  took  Jeru 
lem,  10Q9;   and  elc 
ed    Godfrey    King 
Jerusalem.   The  th 
Latin      principalit 
of  the  £^st   (Edes 
Antioch,  and  Je- 
rusalem)    main- 
tained themselves 
against    the    at- 
tacks of  the  Mo- 
hanunedans      till 
1144,    when    the 
Emir    of    Mosul 
conquered    £dessa 
massacred  its  Chri 
inhabitants.      His 
Noor-ed-Deen,    ma 
on  Syria  and  Palei 
A  second  crusadi 
preached    by    St.    i™.- 
nard.    Abbot    of    Clair-  *  Ciimu.KB. 

vaux,  and  in   1147  two 


Louis  VII,  King  of  France,  and  Conrad  III, 
Emperor  of  Germany.  This  expedition  utterly 
failed  through  the  treachery  of  the  Greek  Em- 
peror. Manuel  Comnenus,  and  neither  army 
ever  saw  the  Holy  Land. 

In  1167  Saladin,  Sultan  of  ^^g/vt,  invaded 
Palestine,  and  took  Jerusalem.  This  event 
gave  rise  to  a  third  crusade,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Frederick  Barbarossa.  Emperor  of  Cier- 
many;  Philippe  Auguste,  King  of  France,  and 
Richard  Cieur  de  Lion,  King  of  England.  The 
cnisaders,  though  not  united  in  motive,  gained 
some  important  victories,  and  the  crusade  was 
closed  by  a  treaty  in  which  Saladin  agreed  to 
lay   no   taxes   on   Christian   pilgrims  to   Jeru- 

In  1165  HeniT  VI  of  Germany  undertook 
a  crusade,  but  bis  death  caused  the  project 
to  be   abandoned. 

A  fourth  crusade,  instituted  by  Pope  Inno- 
cent ni,  1203,  turned  from  its  course  to  lake 
poaacssion  of  the  Byeantine  Empire,  and  never 
reached  Palestine. 

In  1228  Frederick  II  of  Germany  command- 
ed a  fifth  crusade,  by  which  he  be^me  master 
of   Palestine   and  was  crowned  King  of  Jeru- 

In  1239  the  Turks  having  again  seized  Jeru- 
salem, a  sixth  crusade  was  undertaken  under 
Thibaud.  Count  of  Cliampagne.  A  nominal 
surrender  of  the  Holy  Land  waa  the  result. 
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In  1244  Jerusalem  was  burned  and  pillaged  by 
a  new  race  of  Turks. 

A  seventh  crusade,  headed  by  Louis  IX 
(St.  Louis)  of  France,  set  out  1249.  It  was 
badly  defeated  by  the  Sultan  of  Egypt,  who 
also  made  a  prisoner  of  the  king.  Louis  ob- 
tained his  freedom  by  the  payment  of  a  large 
ransom. 

The  eighth  and  last  crusade  was  also  un- 
dertaken by  St.  Louis,  1270.  The  kins  died 
at  Carthage  of  the  plague,  and  Prince  Edward, 
afterwards  Edward  I  of  England,  assumed 
command.  The  expedition  accomplished  noth- 
ing of  importance,  and  in  July,  1272,  Edward 
returned  to  England  with  the  last  of  the  cru- 
saders. 

The  chief  result  of  the  crusades  was  a  bet- 
ter acquaintance  of  the  people  of  W.  Europe 
with  two  civilizations  more  advanced  than 
their  own — ^the  Greek  and  the  Saracenic.  Thus 
a  powerful  impulse  was  given  both  to  the  lit- 
erature and  the  commerce  of  Europe.  See 
Childben's  Cbusade. 

Cmsh'ing  Machin'ery.  Bee  Grinding  and 
Cbushing  Machineby. 

Crusta'ceay  the  highest  group  of  jointed  ani- 
mals (see  Abthbopoda),  of  which  crabs,  lob- 
sters, shrimps,  sow  bugs,  beach  fleas,  barnacles, 
etc.,  are  familiar  examples.  They  are  like  all 
arthropods  in  having  a  jointed  body  with  ex- 
ternal skeleton,  each  joint  bearing  a  pair  of 
jointed  appendages.  Each  joint  or  segment  of 
the  body  is  like  its  fellows  in  its  broader  fea- 
tures, but  the  segments  are  variously  modified 
in  the  difl'erent  regions  of  the  body.  Thus 
the  two  front  segments  are  always  very  small, 
and  the  appendages  are  modified  into  "  feel- 
ers "  or  antennse.  Behind  these  come  several 
appendages  adapted  for  eating,  and  still  far- 
ther back  are  the  true  limbs  for  locomotion. 
The  mouth  is  below,  just  behind  the  antennse; 
the  "  stomach "  is  frequently  modified  for 
chewing  the  food  (the  "  lady  "  in  the  lobster) ; 
just  behind  the  stomach  the  **  liver "  pours  in 
its  secretions,  the  intestine  is  straight.  The 
nervous  system  consists  of  a  brain  in  front  of 
the  mouth,  and  a  chain  of  secondary  nervous 
centers,  lying  along  the  floor  of  the  body.  The 
heart  is  on  the  back.  Arteries  and  veins  are 
developed,  but  there  is  no  capillary  system,  the 
blood  flowing  in  the  spaces  between  the  mus- 
cles. Breathing  is  effected,  in  the  smaller 
forms,  by  the  general  surface  of  the  body,  in 
the  larger  by  gills  which  occur  on  the  legs. 
In  the  palm  crab  of  the  tropics  an  apparatus 
simulating  a  lung  has  been  developed.  In  all 
excepting  the  barnacles  the  sexes  are  separate. 

The  Crustacea  usually  carry  the  eggs  about 
with  them  until  the  time  of  hatching.  The 
eggs  are  usually  filled  with  yolk,  and  in  all 
cases  pass  through  a  stage  with  a  single  eye, 
without  body  segments  and  with  but  three 
pairs  of  appendages.  This  is  called  the  naup- 
liu8  stage.  About  10,000  species  of  Crustacea 
have  been  described,  most  of  them  from  the 
sea,  a  few  from  fresh  water,  still  fewer  being 
terrestrial. 

Cmtch'ed  Fri'ars,  English  friars  who  ap- 
peared in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  had  mon- 
asteries   in    London,    Oxford,    and    Reigate. 


From  the  staff  which  they  carried  in  their 
hand,  on  the  top  of  which  was  a  cross,  they 
received  the  name  oroiaiers,  which  soon  was 
corrupted  into  "  crouched"  or  "  crutched " 
friars.     A  street  in  London  bears  this  name. 

Cry'olite  (Greek  *' frost  stone"),  mineral  so 
named  from  its  fusibility  in  the  flame  of  a 
candle;  a  compound  of  sodium,  fluorine,  and 
aluminum,  used  for  the  preparation  of  alu- 
minum. Large  quantities  are  exported  from 
Greenland,  and  it  is  employed  in  the  U.  S.  in 
making  a  white  porcelain  glass,  and  in  making 
caustic  soda. 

Cryoph'omsy  an  instrument  invented  by  Wol- 
laston  to  freeze  water  by  the  absorption  of  heat 
arising  from  its  own  evaporation.  It  consists 
of  a  glass  tube  with  a  bulb  at  each  end.  One 
bulb  contains  water.  A  vacuum  is  produced 
in  the  tube  and  opposite  bulb,  and  the  empty 
bulb  being  placed  in  a  freezing  mixture,  the 
vapor  arising  from  the  water  is  condensed,  so 
that  the  water  soon  congeals  in  the  other 
bulb,  though  the  intervening  tube  be  2  or  3 
ft.  long. 

Cry^t,  a  vault  under  a  church  used  either 
for  a  sepulture  or,  rarely,  as  a  chapel.  Crypts 
were  not  common  after  the  early  Komanesque 
or  Norman  period,  and  where  they  exist  under 
churches  of  a  later  date  they  are  usually  much 
older  than  the  church.  They  seem  to  have 
been  designed  to  receive  the  bodies  of  saints, 
martyrs,  and  Church  dignitaries,  and  are  in 
many  cases  beautifully  though  simply  finished 
structures.  One  of  the  finest  examples  is  that 
under  Glasgow  (Cathedral.  There  is  a  vast 
crypt  under  St.  Peter's  at  Rome.    See  Vaui.t. 

Cryp'to  Cal'vinista,  name  applied  in  the  last 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  followers 
of  Melanchthon  (called  also  Philippists ) ,  who 
desired  the  union  of  the  Lutherans  and  Calvin- 
ists,  and  were  charged  with  leaning  too  strong- 
ly toward  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  the  Lord's 
Supper;  also  applied  to  the  Missouri  Luther- 
ans, because  they  defend  the  doctrine  of  un- 
conditional election  as  taught  in  the  '*  Formula 
of  Concord." 

Cryptog'amons  Plants,  or  Crypt'ogams,  all 
plants  below  the  Phanerogams,  or  fiowering 
plants.  The  names  were  first  used  by  Linnseus, 
who  may  have  thus  indicated  his  conviction 
that  all  plants  possess  sexuality.  (They  do 
not.)  For  a  long  time  the  vegetable  kingdom 
was  divided  into  two  groups:  1.  Phanerogamia, 
with  stamens,  ovules,  seeds,  and  embryos. 
2.  Cryptogamia,  without  stamens,  ovules,  seeds, 
and  embryos,  and  with  spores.  These  distinc- 
tions, although  unscientific,  are  still  main- 
tained, especially  in  popular  usage.  The  Cryp- 
togams, instead  of  being  a  single  group  co- 
ordinate with  the  Phanegams,  include  several 
such  groups — e.p. :  I.  Water  slimes  {Proto- 
phytes) ;  II.  Spore  tangles  {Phycophytea) ; 
III.  Fruit  tangles  ( Carpophytes) ;  IV.  Moss- 
worts  (Bryophytes) ;  V.  Femworts  {Pterido- 
phytes).  More  commonly,  instead  of  II.  and 
III.  as  given  above,  w^  have  II.  Algce,  and  III. 
Fungi,  based  upon  physiological  instead  of 
structural  characters. 
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Crj^tog'raphy,  art  of  writing  or  telegraph- 
ing in  cipher,  i,e,,  in  such  a  way  that  the 
writing  cannot  he  read  by  anyone  not  in  pos- 
session of  the  key.  Almost  any  person  who 
has  taste  for  the  solution  of  puzzles  or  enigmas 
can  understand  most  writing  of  this  kind; 
and  it  is  probable  that  no  kind  of  cipher  could 
be  invented  which  would  be  proof  against  sys- 
tematic and  ingenious  decipherers.  Military 
and  naval  signals  resemble  cryptographic  writ- 
ing in  this  respect.    See  Code,  I&egbaphio. 

Cryp'ton,  or  Krirp'ton,  atmospheric  elements- 
discovered,  1898,  by  Sir  Wm.  Kamsay,  Prof,  of 
Chemistry  in  University  College,  London;  a 
gas  obtained  from  the  residue  of  evaporated 
liquid  air;  has  the  peculiar  characteristic  of 
argon — ^inertness;  specific  gravity,  2373;  is 
nonatomic,  i.e.,  its  atoms  do  not  combine  to 
form  molecules;  corresponds  in  chemical  activ- 
ity to  helium;  one  portion  supposed  to  exist 
in  every  20,000  portions  of  air. 

Crys'tal-gaziiig.    See  CBYSTALLoiCAiTCfT. 

Crys'talline  Lens.    See  Ete. 

Crystalline  Schists,  generic  term  designating 
more  or  less  perfectly  crystalline  rocks  which 
possess  a  distinct  foliation  or  parallel  struc- 
ture. ^  Such  rocks  are  more  abundantly  devel- 
oped in  the  earth's  crust  than  any  others.  By 
far  the  most  common  of  the  crystalline  schists 
is  gneiss,  which  always  contains  feldspar. 
Others  are  hornblende,  mica,  sericite,  quartz, 
chlorite,  and  ottrelite  schists,  crystalline  lime- 
stone, and  quartzite.  Many  banded  and  foli- 
ated gneisses  have  the  same  chemical  and  min- 
eralogical  composition  as  well-known  igneous 
rocks. 

Crystallog'raphy,  science  of  crystals.  A  crys- 
tal is  a  natural  or  artificial  solid,  bounded  by 
plane  surfaces,  symmetrically  arranged  aroxmd 
certain  imaginary  lines  called  axes.  The 
Greek  word  Kryatallos  means  "ice";  it  was 
applied  to  the  transparent  variety  of  quartz, 
because  it  was  thought  that  rock  crystal  was 
water  turned  into  stone,  and  this  idea  was 
not  challenged  until  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  word  was  later  applied  indifferently  to 
any  solid  which  assumed  a  geometrical  shape 
by  natural  laws. 

All  crystals  may  be  referred  to  seven  sys- 
tems, six  of  which  are  referred  to  three  axes, 
and  one  of  them  to  four.  These  systems  are 
divided  into  two  classes,  according  as  the  axes 
are  or  not  at  right  angles.  Those  which  are  at 
right  angles  are  called  the  orthometric,  and 
those  which  are  not  are  called  clinometric  sys- 
tems. In  each  class  there  are  three  varieties. 
When  all  the  axes  are  equal  and  at  right 
angles,  the  system  is  called  isometric.  When 
only  two  are  equal,  but  all  at  right  angles,  it 
is  called  the  tetraffonal.  When  none  of  the  axes 
is  equal,  but  all  are  at  right  angles,  it  is 
called  the  orthorhombic.  The  clinometric  sys- 
tems are  called,  respectively,  the  monoclinic, 
the  diclinic,  and  the  triclinic,  according  as  the 
axes  have  different  inclinations.  The  single 
system  of  four  axes  is  called  the  hexagonal. 
In  all  of  these  systems  one  axis  is  placed  up- 
right, and  is  called  the  yertical  axis.    In  the 


isometric,  tetragonal,  and  hexagonal  systems 
the  other  axes  are  simply  called  the  basal  axes, 
while  in  each  of  the  other  systems  each  axis 
has  its  own  name.  The  axes  always  termi- 
nate in  homologous  parts,  whether  these  parts 
are  edges  or  angles. 

In  every  crystalline  system  a  single  form  is 
taken  as  the  base  of  the  system.  Any  form 
belonging  to  the  system  may  be  taken  for  this 
base,  but  it  is  generally  conceded  to  adopt 
pyramids.  From  this  form  all  the  others  are 
derived  by  three  very  simple  laws:  (1)  All 
the  similar  parts  of  a  crystal  may  be  simi- 
larly and  simultaneously  modified.  This  gives 
rise  to  holohedral  forms,  i.e.  showing  all  the 
planes  required  for  full  symmetry  on  both 
sides  of  the  base  plane.  (2)  Half  the  similar 
parts  may  be  similarly  and  simultaneously 
modified.  This  gives  rise  to  hemihedral  forms, 
or  those  with  half  the  number  of  faces  requi- 
site for  entire  symmetry;  which  in  some  of 
the  systems  are  known  as  inclined,  parallel, 
or  gyroidal  forms.  (Gyroidal  forms  are  those 
with  the  planes  arranged  spirally  about  a 
vertical  line.)  (3)  One  quarter  of  the  simi- 
lar parts  may  be  similarly  and  simultaneously 
modified,  giving  rise  to  tetartohedral  forms; 
those  with  one  fourth  the  plane  faces  called 
for  by  full  symmetry.  In  the  isometric  sys- 
tem the  modifications  may  be  composed  of  one, 
two,  three,  or  six  planes;  in  the  tetragonal 
and  hexagonal,  of  one  and  two;  in  the  ortho- 
rhombic,  monoclinic,  declinic,  and  triclinic,  of 
only  one  plane  at  a  time. 

Crys'tallomancy,  ancient  mode  of  divining  by 
means  of  a  transparent  body,  as  a  precious 
stone,  crystal  globe,  etc.  The  operator  first 
muttered  over  it  certain  formulas  of  prayer, 
and  then  gave  the  crystal  (a  beryl  was  pre- 
ferred) into  the  hands  of  a  young  man  or 
virgin,  who  received  an  answer  from  the  spirits 
within  the  crystal. 

Ctesibius  (te-slb^-tls),  Greek  mechanician 
who  fiourished  under  Ptolemy  Philadelphus 
and  P.  Euergetes,  at  Alexandria,  about  150 
B.C.,  and  was  famous  for  his  inventions.  We 
owe  to  him  and  his  pupil.  Hero  Alexandrinus, 
the  pump,  the  bent  siphon,  the  discovery  of 
the  elastic  force  of  air,  and  its  application  as 
a  motive  power. 

Ctesiphon  (tSs1-f5n),  Athenian  who  proposed 
that  a  crown  of  gold  should  be  given  to  De- 
mosthenes for  his  public  services;  for  this  act 
he  was  prosecuted  by  ^Eschines,  and  defended 
with  success  by  Demosthenes  in  his  famous 
oration,  "  On  the  Crown,"  330  B.c. 

Ctesiphon,  ancient  city  of  Assyria;  on  the 
Tigris;  20  m.  SE.  of  Bagdad;  the  capital  of 
the  kings  of  Parthia.  The  site  is  now  occu- 
pied by  a  viUage  called  Modain. 

Cuanza  (kwan'z&),  or  Qnan'za,  largest  river 
of  Angola,  W.  Africa;  rises  in  Lake  Mussombo, 
on  a  plateau  5,500  ft.  above  the  sea,  fiows  750 
m.  to  the  Atlantic;  navigable  by  steamboats 
from  the  ocean  to  Dondo,  120  m.;  its  mouth 
is  2,000  ft.  wide. 

Cn'ba,  independent  republic;  largest  island 
of  the  Antilles;  for  many  years  the  chief  col- 
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ony  of  Spain;  between  the  Caribbean  Sea  on 
the  S.  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Bahama 
Channel  on  the  N.;  130  m.  S.  of  Florida;  780 
m.  long  from  E.  to  W.,  and  25,130  m.  wide; 
area,  with  adjacent  small  islands  and  Isle  of 
Pines,  43,840  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1907)  2,048,980, 
of  which  about  one  third  are  negroes.  Cuba 
probably  had  its  origin  in  volcanic  action,  as 
demonstrated  by  the  mountain  chain  (Copper 
Moimtains),  which  traverses  its  whole  length. 
From  the  bases  of  this  chain  N.  and  S.  the 
coimtry  expands  into  broad  meadows,  with 
frequent  lagoons  and  swamps.  There  are  good 
harbors  with  deep  water  at  Havana,  Matanzas, 
Puerto  Principe,  Santiago  de  Cuba,  etc.  The 
climate  in  the  hills  is  healthful  and  agreeable; 
in  the  lowlands,  sickly  and  generally  hot.  Cu- 
ban mineral  products  include  copper,  gold,  sil- 
ver, iron,  coal,  marble,  lead,  petroleum,  zinc, 
graphite,  manganese,  asphaltum,  etc.  The 
mountains  are  covered  with  forests  of  mahog- 
any, ebony,  granadilla,  rosewood,  cedar,  live 
oaic,  fustic,  palms,  and  plantains.  The  culti- 
vated districts  yield  large  crops  of  maize,  rice, 
yams,  bananas,  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  cotton, 
and  all  tropical  fruits  sugar  and  tobacco  being 
the  leading  products,  while  immense  herds  of 
cattle  are  reared  on  the  grazing  lands.  Some 
of  the  largest  sugar  estates  are  owned  by  citi- 
zens of  the  U.  S.  Chief  exports  are  sugar,  to- 
bacco and  cigars,  fruits  and  nuts,  rum,  and 
timber;  value  of  imports,  1907,  $106,218,206; 
exports,  $116,692,648;  imports  from  the  U.  8., 
1906,  $51,309,000;  exports  to,  $90,874,000. 
Nearly  all  the  sugar  and  a  large  proportion 
of  the  fruits  are  sent  to  the  U.  S.  The  ex- 
ports of  tobacco  are  divided  between  the  U.  S. 
and  Europe.  Chief  industries  are  mining  and 
the  manufacture  of  sugar,  molasses,  rum,  and 
cigars,  preparation  of  coffee,  preserving  fruit, 
and  bleaching  wax.  There  are  about  1,897  m. 
of  railway,  and  5,065  m.  of  telegraph  line. 
The  oldest  and  most  profitable  railways  are 
owned  and  operated  by  Englishmen. 

Cuba's  revenue  for  1905-6  was  about  $19,- 
199,000;  expenditure,  $19,138,000.  Roman 
Catholicism  is  the  prevailing  religion,  but 
there  are  flourishing  Protestant  missions  and 
churches.  Education  was  made  obligatory, 
1880.  Spanish  is  the  universal  language.  The 
official  money  of  the  republic  is  the  U.  S.  cur- 
rency, but  fees  of  registers  of  property  are  col- 
lected in  Spanish  gold.  In  wholesale  trade 
Spanish  gold  is  the  basis  of  circulation,  and 
in  the  retail  trade  and  in  the  coimtry  Span- 
ish silver  is  almost  entirely  used. 

Cuba  was  discovered  by  Columbus,  October, 
1492;  colonized  by  Spaniards,  1511;  negro 
slavery  soon  introduced;  tobacco  monopoly  en- 
forced, 1717-1816;  negro  insurrections,  1844- 
48;  offer  of  $100,000,000  for  Cuba  made  by 
President  Polk,  1848;  insurrections  led  by 
American  adventurers,  1849-51;  attempt  for 
independence,  1868-80;  slavery  abolished  abso- 
lutely 1886;  new  rebellion  began,  1895;  re- 
Eublic  of  Chiba  formed,  but  recognition  refused 
y  the  U.  S. ;  200,000  troops  sent  from  Spain; 
blowing  up  of  the  U.  S.  battle  ship  Maine  in 
Havana  Harbor  February  15,  1898,  followed  by 
resolutions  by  the  U.  S.  Congress,  adopted  April 
19th,  declaring  Cuba  independent,  and  demand- 


ing the  withdrawal  of  Spain  from  the  island. 
War  followed,  and  the  island  was  evacuated 
by  Spanish  troops  January  I,  1899;  treaty  of 
peace  signed  December  10,  1898.  Cuba  practi- 
cally a  dependency  of  the  U.  S.  until  a  consti- 
tution was  adopted  and  a  stable  government 
assured;  first  congress  assembled  May  5,  1902; 
Tomas  Estrada  Palma  inaugurated  president 
May  20th;  reciprocity  treaty  with  the  U.  S. 
signed  December  12th;  permanent  treaty 
May,  1903,  securing  for  the  U.  S.  coaling 
stations  at  Bahia  Honda  and  Guantanamo; 
insurrection  against  the  government,  1906,  led 
to  the  suggestion  of  terms  of  peace  by  the  U. 
S.;  these  were  rejected  by  President  Palma, 
who  soon  resigned.  Congress,  unwilling  to 
elect  another  president,  William  H.  Taft,  U.  S. 
Secretary  of  War  appointed  provisional  gov- 
ernor, until  a  new  government  should  be 
elected;  succeeded  October,  1906,  by  Judge 
Charles  E.  Magoon.  On  January  24,  1909,  the 
provisional  government  came  to  an  end  and  a 
new  president  assumed  office. 

Cube,  a  solid  body  contained  by  six  equal 
squares.  It  is  also  called  a  regular  hexohe- 
dron,  and  is  one  of  the  five  regular  solids,  i.e., 
those  whose  faces  are  all  equal.  It  is  a  form 
which  often  occiu>s  in  nature,  especially  among 
crystals.  In  arithmetic  the  cube  of  a  number 
is  its  third  power,  or  the  product  obtained  by 
multiplying  that  number  by  its  square.  The 
duplication  of  the  cube,  i.e.,  the  finding  of  a 
cube  having  double  the  volume  of  a  given 
cube,  is  one  of  those  problems  which  admit  of 
no  solution  by  the  geometry  of  the  right  line 
and  circle.  On  this,  as  on  the  quadrature  of 
the  circle  and  the  trisection  of  an  angle,  a 
vast  amount  of  ingenuity  has  been  vainly  ex- 
pended. The  solid  contents  of  a  cube  are  equal 
to  the  third  power  of  the  number  which  ex- 
presses the  length  of  one  of  its  sides. 

Cn'beb,  the  dried,  unripe  fruit  of  the  Cuheha 
officinalia  (and  probably  of  other  species), 
climbing  woody  plants  belonging  to  the  order 
PiperacecB,  ^e  cubeb  vine  resembles  that 
which  produces  the  ordinary  black  pepper. 
Cubebs  are  brought  chiefly  from  Java,  Penang, 
etc.,  and  are  used  as  an  aromatic  and  stimu- 
lant diuretic.  Their  active  properties  depend 
on  the  volatile  oil  which  they  contain.  They 
also  have  a  crystallizable  principle  called 
"cubebin,"  and  a  balsamic  resin.  The  oil, 
tincture,  and  extract  are  used  in  medicine. 

Cn'bit,  linear  measure  of  the  ancients,  equal 
to  the  length  of  a  man's  arm  from  the  elbow 
to  the  tip  of  the  middle  finger.  It  is  gener- 
ally stated  to  be  18  English  in.  The  ancient 
Egyptian  cubit,  or  "cubit  of  Memphis,"  was 
about  20.7  in.  According  to  Newton,  the  cubit 
of  Babylon  was  very  nearly  24  British  in.; 
the  royal  cubit  of  Persia,  21.195  in. ;  the  cubit 
of  the  Romans,  17.406  in.;  the  cubit  of  the 
Greeks,  18.1308  in.;  the  Egyptian  cubit  in  use 
in  1737,  21.888  in.;  the  sacred  cubit  of  Moses 
not  greater  than  24.9389  in.,  nor  less  than 
24.7262,  its  probable  value  being  24.7552  in. 
The  value  of  the  biblical  "cubit  of  a  man" 
is  extremely  uncertain.  Dr.  William  Smith, 
in  his  "Dictionary  of  the  Bible,"  inclines  to 
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regard  it  as  having  liad  a  value  of  23  digits, 
or  1S.257  in.,  each  digit  being  0.7938  in. 

Cuck'ing  Stool,  instrument  of  punishment 
formerly  used  in  Great  Britain,  consisting  of 
a  stool  or  chair  in  which  the  offender  was 
placed  in  front  of  his  or  her  own  door^  and 
subjected  to  the  jeers  of  passers-by.  Common 
scolds  were  placed  in  it  and  then  ducked  un- 
der  water. 

Cuckoo  (kOk'O),  bird  of  the  genus  Caculus 
and  allied  genera,  belonging  to  the  family 
CuculidcB.  They  all  agree  in  having  the  fourth 
outer  toe  turned  backward  like  the  parrots, 
although  they  are  not  climbers.  Many  of  the 
species  have  the  habit  of  making  no  nest,  de- 
positing their  e^s  in  the  nests  of  other  and 
smaller  birds,  j^ie  most  noted  amonff  them 
is  the  European  cuckoo.  It  is  a  little  over 
1  ft.  in  length;  the  greater  part  of  the 
plumage  is  ashy  gray,  but  the  under  side  is 
grayish  with  black  biEirs;  the  wings  and  tail 
are  black,  the  latter  with  white  spots.  The 
coucals,  or  ground  cuckoos,  of  the  genus  Cen- 
tropu8y  are  large  species,  characterized  by  a 
long  straight  claw  on  the  inner  toe.  They 
are  found  from  Africa,  eastward  to  Australia, 
are  poor  flyers,  but  run  well.  They  nest  upon 
the  ground  and  raise  their  own  young.     The 

?folden  cuckoos  are  small  birds  whose  plumage, 
ike  that  of  hunmiing  birds,  glows  with  me- 
tallic greens  and  coppery  red.  They  inhabit 
the  warmer  portions  of  Africa,  Asia,  and 
Australia.  The  giant  of  the  family  is  the 
Australian  channel  bill,  a  bird  2  ft.  in  length, 
with  a  large  bill.  The  common  cuckoos  of  the 
U.  S.  are  the  yellow-billed  and  black-billed 
both  found  from  the  RocW  Mountains  east- 
w^ard,  the  first  also  on  the  Pacific  coast.  They 
are  both  satiny,  olive  gray  above,  white  below, 
with  long  tails  tipped  with  white.  They  build 
flimsy  nests  of  twigs,  and  lay  four  or  five  pale 
greenish-blue  eggs. 

Cucnmber  (kQ'kfiin-b^),  one  of  the  Cuour- 
hitacece;  cultivated  from  the  earliest  times, 
and  supposed  to  have  come  from  India.  It  is 
closely  allied  to  the  muskmelons,  and  it  is 
commonly  supposed  that  the  two  species  will 
cross  or  mix,  but  this  notion  is  unfounded. 
The  so-called  snake  cucumber  belongs  to  the 
muskmelon  species.  There  are  about  seventy 
varieties  of  cucumbers  oflTered  by  American 
seedsmen.  The  so-called  English  or  forcing 
varieties  differ  from  the  common  kinds  chiefly 
in  their  greater  length — often  reaching  30  in. 
— larger  leaves  and  flowers,  and  the  readi- 
ness with  which  they  grow  in  glass  houses. 
These  are  much  prized  in  England.  The  cu- 
cumber demands  a  rich  warm  soil.  It  is 
quickly  injured  by  frost.  Small  cucumbers 
are  extensively  used  as  pickles,  the  smallest 
varieties    being    called    gherkins.     *The    term 

fherkin  is  often  applied  to  the  burr  or  VV. 
ndian  cucumber.  This  is  a  very  different 
plant  from  the  common  cucumber,  producing 
a  small,  prickly,  short  oblong  fruit. 

Cud'wortli,  Ralph,  1617-88;  English  philos- 
opher; b.  Somerset;  son  of  Ralph  Cudworth; 
fellow  and  tutor  Emmanuel  College,  Cam- 
bridge,   1639;    Master  of    Clare   Hall,    1644; 


Prof,  of  Hebrew,  1645;  Master  of  Christ's 
Collie,  1654;  Prebendary  of  Gloucester,  1678; 
wrote  "the  True  Intellectual  System  of  the 
Universe "  and  "  Treatise  Concerning  Eternal 
and  Immutable  Morality." 

Cueniavaca  (kw6r-na-va'ka),  city  of  Mexico; 
capital  of  state  of  Morelos;  26  m.  W.  of  Po- 
pocatepetl; elevation,  5,380  ft.;  was  captured 
by  the  Spaniards,  1521,  and  was  a  favorite 
winter  resort  for  both  Cortes  in  the  sixteenth 
century  and  Maximilian  in  the  nineteenth. 
Pop.    (1900)   9,584. 

Cu'fic  Writ'ing,  so  named  from  the  town  of 
Cufa,  where  the  transcribing  of  ancient  manu- 
scripts was  extensively  carried  on;  one  of  the 
most  ancient  forms  of  Arabic  writing,  supposed 
to  have  been  introduced  into  Arabia  a  short 
time  before  the  period  of  Mohammed;  was  in 
common  use  till  the  tenth  century,  and  after- 
wards was  confined  to  coins  and  inscriptions. 

Cuirass  (kwS-rfis'),  armor  for  the  body  from 
waist  to  neck;  made  of  hammered  metal  in 
large  pieces,  usually  one  breastplate  and  one 
backpiece  secured  together  by  straps,  and 
known  as  a  pair  of  cuirasses.  The  breastplate 
alone  is  sometimes  called  the  cuirass. 

Cuirassiers  (kwg-r&s-s^rz'),  heavy  cavalry  in 
the  French,  German,  and  Russian  armies, 
wearing  the  cuirass  and  helmet;  a  survival  of 
the  troopers  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  who  wore  a  similar  protection.  The 
German  and  Russian  armies  have  cuirassiers, 
and  in  England  the  Life  Guards  and  Royal 
Horse  Guards  wear  cuirasses,  but  not  when 
in  active  service. 

Cnitlahuatzin^  or  Citlahuatzin  (kst-lft-wat- 
z€n'),  abt.  1470-1520;  Mexican  sovereign; 
younger  brother  of  Montezuma  II;  led  the  Az- 
tecs in  the  assault  on  the  building  where  the 
Spaniards  were  quartered,  and  against  the 
causeway  during  the  retreat  of  the  Noche 
Triste  (June  30,  1520),  Montezuma  being  now 
dead;  elected  sovereign,  but  not  without  re- 
sistance and  tumult,  in  which  four  princes, 
brothers  and  sons  of  Montezuma,  perished.  His 
installation  was  celebrated  with  the  usual 
human  sacrifices,  in  which  the  Spaniards  cap- 
tured on  the  Noche  Triste  were  slain.  Less 
than  three  months  afterwards  he  died  in  a 
pestilence  which  swept  over  Mexico. 

Cujas  (kli-zhfts'),  Jacques,  1522-90;  French 
jurist;  b.  Toulouse;  in  1577  Prof,  of  Law  at 
Bourges.  His  lectures  on  the  "  Institutes  "  at- 
tracted students  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  He 
developed  a  reform  in  modern  law  inaugurated 
by  Alciat.  The  Roman  law  received  a  thor- 
ough interpretation  from  him,  and  according 
to  its  principles,  which  had  until  then  been 
adopted  partially  as  expediency  suggested,  the 
doctrine  of  the  law  was  fundamentally  reno- 
vated. 

Culdees',  name  first  used  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury as  the  designation  of  an  order  of  Celtic 
ecclesiastics  chiefly  found  in  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land. Some  of  the  Culdees  were  monks.  Com- 
munities of  Culdees  existed  in  Armagh,  Ize- 
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land,  until  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  and 
were  resuscitated,  1627«  but  had  only  a  brief 
existence. 

Cul-de-8ac^  street  or  alley  open  at  one  end 
only;  a  blind  alley;  in  natural  history,  build- 
ings, topography,  and  military  language,  the 
term  is  used  for  a  passage  with  only  one  out- 
let. 

Cullo'den,  also  called  Dbummossie  Moob,  bat- 
tlefield of  Scotland;  a  desolate* table-land,  now 
partly  cultivated;  in  Inverness-shire,  6  m. 
ENE.  of  Inverness.  Here  the  royal  army,  com- 
manded by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  totally 
defeated  the  Young  Pretender,  April  16,  1746. 

Culm,  in  botany,  the  peculiar  cylindrical  hol- 
low and  jointed  stem  of  the  grasses;  also  a 
popular  name  given  in  some  parts  of  England 
to  anthracite  coal ;  also  common  in  British  and 
American  mining  regions  in  the  sense  of  "  coal 
dust,"  or  "slack." 

Cuhnina'tion,  in  astronomy,  the  passage  of 
a  celestial  body  over  the  meridian  at  the  upper 
transit.  The  sun  culminates  at  noon  or  mid- 
day, and  the  full  moon  culminates  at  mid- 
night, 12  P.M.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  the 
transit  of  a  circumpolar  star  over  the  meridian 
below  the  pole.  It  is  then  called  the  lower  cul- 
mination. 

Cul'peper,  Thomas  (second  Lord),  d.  1719; 
colonial  executive;  with  the  Earl  of  Arling- 
ton was  granted  by  Charles  II,  1673,  a  terri- 
tory including  the  whole  of  Virginia;  gov- 
ernor of-  the  colony,  1680-83. 

Culross',  seaport  of  Perthshire,  Scotland;  on 
the  N.  shore  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  22  m. 
NNW.  of  Edinburgh.  The  monastery  of  St. 
Serf  was  founded  here  about  the  sixth  century. 
Culross  was  successively  the  seat  of  the  Elgin 
and  Dimdonald  families. 

Cttlturlcampf.    See  Kultubeampf. 

Curyeriny  a  cannon  of  the  earliest  days  of 
artillery;  in  the  sixteenth  century  was  the 
heaviest  gun  used,  throwing  a  shot  of  15  lb. 
weight. 

Cu'me,  ancient  and  famous  Greek  city  of 
Campania,  on  the  Mediterranean,  11  m.  W.  of 
Naples;  founded  conjointly  by  colonists  from 
Chalcis  in  Euboea  and  Cyme  in  Asia  Minor; 
became  an  opulent  commercial  city,  built  sev- 
eral harbor  or  port  towns,  among  which  was 
Neapolis,  the  present  Naples,  and  for  200  years 
(700-600  B.C.)  was  the  most  important  city 
of  S.  Italy.  Cumse  was  conquered  by  the 
Samnites,  417  B.C.;  became  a  Roman  munici' 
pium,  338;  was  famous  as  the  residence  of 
the  Sibyl,  and  was  the  last  stronghold  of  the 
Goths  in  Italy.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  hav- 
ing become  the  rendezvous  of  a  desperate  gang 
of  robbers,  it  was  razed  to  the  ground  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Naples. 

Cmnani  (kO-m&-n&'),  seaport  in  state  of 
Bermudez,  Venezuela;  on  the  Manzanares,  1 
m.  from  the  Gulf  of  Cariaco;  exports,  coffee, 
cacao,  sugar,  hides,  and  tobacco;  settled  by 
missionaries,    1512,  but  soon  abandoned;    re- 


founded  by  Gonzalez  Ocampo,  1520,  and  is  thus 
the  oldest  city  of  European  origin  on  the  con- 
tinent of  America.    Pop.  abt.  1,200. 

Cumberland  and  Tev'iotdale,  Duke  of,  and 
Earl  of  Armagh,  1819-78;  titles  borne  by 
the  ex- King  of  Hanover,  a  prince  of  the  blood 
in  Great  Britain,  being  first  cousin  to  Queen 
Victoria;  b.  Berlin;  married,  1843,  to  the  Prin- 
cess Alexandrina  Marie  of  Saxe- Altenburg ; 
succeeded  as  George  V  to  the  throne  of  Han- 
over, November  18,  1851,  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  Ernest  Augustus;  took  sides  with  Aus- 
tria against  Prussia,  1866;  and  was  deprived  of 
his  kingdom,  which  was  annexed  to  Prussia 
September  20,  1866. 

Cum'berland,  Ernest  Augustus  (Duke  of), 
1845-  ;  eldest  son  of  the  preceding;  heir 
to  the  throne  of  Brunswick,  but  excluded  be- 
cause of  his  refusal  to  abandon  his  claim  to 
the  throne  of  Hanover.  The  legitimate  heir  to 
two  thrones,  he  has  kept  up  a  steady  fight 
with  Prussia  for  what  he  claims  as  rights  ever 
since  his  father's  death.  The  income  of  the 
Guelph  Fund  was  restored  to  him,  1892,  and 
strong  influences  have  long  been  working  to 
reconcile  him  and  the  Prussian  authorities. 
In  reply  to  an  ultimatum  adopted  by  the  Diet 
of  Brunswick,  he  issued  a  manifesto  December 

17,  1906,  declaring  that  he  was  unable  to  give 
up  his  claim  to  the  throne  of  Hanover,  and 
proposing  to  leave  the  solution  of  the  legal 
question  whether  his  son  shall  succeed  to  the 
Brunswick  throne  to  the  decision  of  the  im- 
perial courts. 

Cumberland,  William  Augustus  (Duke  of), 
1721-65;  third  son  of  George  II,  King  of  Eng- 
land; commanded  the  allied  army  which  was 
defeated  by  the  French  at  Fontenoy,  1745; 
defeated  the  army  of  the  Pretender  at  Cul- 
loden,  1746,  and  was  censured  for  his  cruelty 
in  that  battle;  during  the  Seven  Years'  War 
commanded  an  English  army,  which  was  de- 
feated at  Hastembeck,  1757. 

Cumberland,  capital  of  Allegany  Co.,  Md.; 
on  the  Potomac;  178  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Balti- 
more; in  population  and  commerce  the  second 
city  in  the  state;  is  the  head  of  navigation 
of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  and  the 
shipping  point  for  the  semibituminous  coal 
produced  m  the  vicinity,  which  constitutes  the 
principal  traffic  of  that  canal.  Its  industries 
comprise  rolling  mills  for  rails  and  bars  and 
factories  for  railroad  iron,  a  factory  for  steel, 
foundries,  machine  shops,  glass  works,  flour 
and  cement  mills,  railway  car  and  repair 
shops,  and  numerous  minor  enterprises.  Pop. 
(1906)   19,768. 

Cumberland  Gap,  narrow  pass  through  the 
Cumberland  Mountains,  on  the  line  between 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and  at  the  W.  ex- 
tremity of  Virginia;  an  important  strategic 
Eoint  in  the  Civil  War,  and  strongly  fortified 
y  the  Confederates;  abandoned  by  them  June 

18,  1862,  and  occupied  by  the  Union  troops 
under  Gen.  G.  W.  Morgan.  In  September 
Morgan,  who  had  been  outflanked  by  Gen.  E. 
Kirby  Smith,  and  lacked  forage  and  supplies, 
was   compelled  to   destroy  and  evacuate  the 
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works.  September  9,  1863,  a  Confederate  force 
under  Qen.  Frazer,  who  held  the  gap  with  a 
brigade  of  Buckner's  troops,  surrendered  after 
a  siege  of  four  days  to  Gen.  Bumside. 

Cumberland  Moun'tains,  range  of  the  Appa- 
lachian system,  forming  part  of  the  boundary 
between  Virginia  and  Kentucky;  range  ex- 
tends in  a  generally  SW.  direction  across  Ten- 
nessee, dividing  E.  from  middle  Tennessee. 
These  mountains  here  form  an  elevated  pla- 
teau, seldom  over  2,000  ft.  high,  but  at  some 
points  nearly  50  m.  across. 

Cumberland  Pie8b3rte'rian  Church,  denomina- 
tion which  took  its  rise  during  the  religious 
revival  in  Kentucl^  and  Tennessee,  1801-3; 
organized  in  Dickson  Co.,  Tenn.,  February  4, 
1810,  by  Finish  Ewing,  Samuel  King,  and 
Samuel  McAdam,  members  of  the  Cumberland 
Presbytery,  which  embraced  the  present  Mid- 
dle Tennessee  Presbytery.  This  presbytery  had 
been  dissolved  by  the  Synod  of  Kentucky,  1806, 
for  licensing  laymen  who  were  uneducated  and 
who  would  not  accept  some  expressions  in  the 
Presbyterian  Confession  of  Faith  which  seemed 
to  them  to  imply  the  doctrine  of  fatality.  Early 
in  1813  the  presbytery  was  divided  into  three 
and  constituted  the  Cumberland  l^mod;  in 
1816  a  Confession  of  Faith — a  modification  of 
that  of  the  Presbyterian  Church — a  catechism, 
and  a  system  of  church  order  were  adopted; 
in  1828  the  synod  was  divided  into  three 
synods,  and  a  General  Assembly  succeeded; 
1883  a  revised  Confession  of  Faith  was  adopt- 
ed, the  changes  being  in  line  of  those  made  in 
the  revisions  in  progress  in  the  other  Presby- 
terian churches.  This  Church  is  a  recognized 
member  of  the  Alliance  of  the  Presbyterian 
churches;  has  spread  throughout  the  West 
and  South,  and  even  to  California;  has  under 
its  patronage  three  universities  and  several 
coll4^*  In  1908  there  were  983  ministers, 
982  churches,  and  80,102  communicants. 

Cumberland  Riv'er,  affluent  of  the  Ohio,  ris- 
ing among  the  Cumberland  Mountains  in  Ken- 
tucky, near  the  SE.  boundary  of  that  state; 
flows  nearly  W.,  crosses  the  S.  boundary  of 
Kentucky,  describes  an  extensive  circuit  in 
middle  Tennessee,  passes  by  Nashville,  and  re- 
turns into  Kentucky;  afterwards  flows  NW. 
and  enters  the  Ohio  at  Smithland.  The  Cum- 
berland and  Tennessee  rivers  are  only  about  3 
m.  apart  at  a  point  nearly  20  m.  from  Smith- 
land;  length,  estimated  at  650  m.  Steamboats 
can  ascend  it  to  Nashville,  about  200  m.  from 
its  mouth,  and  is  navigable  above  Nashville,  at 
certain  seasons,  400  m. 

Cumliria,  ancient  principality  of  the  Cymri 
in  Great  Britain;  comprised  Cumberland  in 
England  and  part  of  Scotland,  namely,  the 
SW.  portion  of  the  region  lying  between  the 
Ribble  and  the  Clyde;  ruled  by  its  own  kings 
until  abt.  950  a.d.  Scottish  Cumbria  then  be- 
came the  Kingdom  of  Strathclyde. 

Cumbrian  Monn'tainB,  range  or  group  of 
mountains  in  the  N.  of  England,  occupying 
parts  of  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  Lan- 
cashire; highest  point,  Scafell  Pike,  3,216  ft. 
This  region,   called  the  "English  Lake   Dis- 


trict,'' is  remarkable  for  its  picturesque  scen- 
ery, and  is  much  frequented  by  tourists.  Here 
are  numerous  lakes,  the  largest  of  which  are 
Windermere  and  UUeswater. 

Cnm'min  or  Cum'in  Seed,  fruit  of  a  plant  of 
the  parsley  family  found  in  Egypt  and  adja- 
cent countries.  It  has  been  cultivated  from 
remote  times  (Isaiah  xxviii,  25-27;  Matthew 
xxiii,  23)  for  its  seeds  which  have  an  aromatic 
taste  and  stimulating  qualities;  is  used  in 
cooking  in  Germany  and  Holland,  and  was 
esteemed  medicinally   by   the   ancients. 

Cunaz'a,  ancient  town  of  Babylonia;  on  the 
E.  bank  of  the  Euphrates;  60  m.  N.  of  Baby- 
lon. In  401  B.C.  a  battle  occurred  here  be- 
tween Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  King  of  Persia, 
and  his  brother  Cyrus  (the  Younger),  in  which 
the  latter  was  defeated  and  killed. 

Cuse'iform,  having  the  form  of  a  wedge; 
applied  to  one  of  the  bones  of  the  wrist  and  to 
three  of  the  tarsus;  also  to  certain  wedge- 
shaped  characters  found  on  ancient  monu- 
ments, especially  in  Asia. 

Cuneiform  Inscrip'tions,  ancient  writings  in 
wedge-shaped  or  arrow-headed  characters  pe- 
culiar to  W.  Asia;  used  also  in  Babylonia, 
Assyria,  Armenia,  Elam,  Asia  Minor,  Pales- 
tine, Persia,  and  on  the  Euphrates  in  the  Hit- 
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InflcriptioQ  from  a  day  tablet.  It  rqmrta  to  the  king 
(preflumably  Asshurbanipal)  the  arrival  of  the  vernal 
equinox.     It  reads: 

1.  (On  the)  day  6th  of  (the)  month  Niaan 

2.  (the)  day  and  (the)  njght 

3.  were  equal, 

4.  6  kaa-bu  (the)  day 

5.  6  kcM-bu  (the)  night. 

6.  (The)  god  Nabu  (and  the)  god  Marduk 

7.  unto  (the)  king  my  lord 

8.  may  they  be  gracious. 

tite  country.  The  use  in  Palestine  and  the 
Hittite  land  was  as  early  as  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. The  use  of  the  cuneiform  script  in  Per- 
sia does  not  seem  to  have  antedated  Cyrus  the 
Great,  sixth  century  b.c.  The  origin  of  this 
method  of  writing  is  prehistoric.  Like  all 
early  systems,  it  developed  from  picture  writ- 
ing, in  which  each  character  was  a  representa- 
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tion   of   an   entire   object  or   idea.     Thus  the 
sign  for  a  hand  was   originally  made  of  five 


straight  lines  representing  the  fingers 


In  later  times  one  of  the  lines  was  rejected, 
and  the  four  horizontal  wedges  may  be  thought 
of  as  representing  the  fingers,  while  the  perpen- 
dicular wedge  represents  the  thumb 

The  oldest  forms  of  the  writing  are  read  from 
above  downward,  the  colunms,  however,  ad- 
vancing from  right  to  left.  By  changing  the 
columns  or  lines  to  horizontal,  the  writing  in 
later  times  came  to  read  from  left  to  right,  as 
in  English. 

Gradually  both  curves  and  straight  lines 
were  discarded  and  only  wedges  were  employed, 
the  result  of  the  use  of  soft  clay  and  the  form 
of  the  stylus,  which  was  made  by  three  plane 
surfaces  meeting  at  a  point  like  the  angle  of 
a  cube.  The  stylus  was  pressed  into  the  clay, 
tracing  on  this  material  being  difficult.  In 
the  case  of  building  bricks  stamps  were  at 
times  employed,  so  that  an  entire  inscription 
containing  name  and  titles  of  the  royal  archi- 
tect was  stamped  by  a  single  impression  on 
the  clay.  The  stone  seals  which  were  rolled 
over  commercial  documents  imparted  their 
carvings  and  inscriptions  likewise  to  the  soft 
clay.  The  stamps  and  seals  thus  described 
excepted,  the  writing  on  clay  was  a  slow  and 
painstaking  process,  the  point  of  the  stylus 
making  the  head  and  the  line  uniting  two 
planes  of  the  cube  making  the  body  or  tail 
of  the  wedge.  When  the  writing  is  on  stone 
it  is  chiseled  into  likeness  with  that  on  clay. 
The  number  of  wedges  in  a  single  character 
varies  from  one  to  fifteen  or  even  more. 

Out  of  the  pictorial  use  of  the  script  the 
ancient  scribes  derived  a  series  of  syllables. 
Their  method  was  to  employ  a  sig^  not  only 
to  represent  an  object,  but  also  to  represent 
the  first  syllable  of  the  word  expressing  that 
object,  and  then  they  could  use  this  syllabic 
sign  in  spelling  any  other  word  in  which  such 
syllable  occurs.     Thus  the  Accadian  word  for 


heaven  is  ana,  and  the  sign 


rep- 


resenting this  word  came  to  be  used  in  spell- 
ing any  word  containing  the  syllable  an,  like 
the  Semitic  word  annu,  "  this."  The  Persians 
derived  an  alphabet  of  some  fifty  characters 
from  the  syllabic  script,  but  did  not  use  it 
exclusively. 

The  separate  signs  of  the  cuneiform  script 
are  several  hundred  in  number.  Some  of  these 
are  used  only  as  ideograms,  others  very  large- 
ly as  syllables,  some  both  as  ideograms  and 
as  syllables.  The  context  usually  shows  how  a 
sign  is  to  be  understood.  The  wedges  of  the 
cuneiform  script  are  arranged  horizontally, 
perpendicularly,  or  obliquely  downward  or  up- 
ward at  an  angle  of  about  45**.  Complex  signs 
may  be  composed  of  wedges  arranged  in  all  of 
these  directions.  The  point  of  the  wedge  is 
toward  the  bottom  or  toward  the  right.  There 
are  separate  signs  for  the  vowels,  but  none  for 
the  consonants  (except  in  the  Persian).    £ach 


syllabic  sign  is  composed  of  one  vowel  and  one 
or  two  consonants,  never  more  than  two. 

Conha  Barboxa  (kOn'y&  b&r-bd'z&),  Jannario 
da,  1780-1846;  Brazilian  ecclesiastic  and  au- 
thor; b.  Rio  de  Janeiro;  named  preacher  for 
the  royal  chapel,  1808;  gained  fame  as  a 
pulpit  orator;  was  one  of  the  most  influential 
advocates  of  Brazilian  independence;  banished, 
1823,  but  exonerated  and  allowed  io  return; 
several  times  deputy  in  the  National  Legisla- 
ture; editor  of  the  government  journal;  a  di- 
rector of  the  national  library,  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Instituto  Hiatorico  e  Oeogra- 
phico  Brazileiro;  published  many  poems,  main- 
ly satirical. 

Cu'par,  capital  of  Fife,  Scotland;  on  the 
Eden;  32  m.  N.  of  Edinburgh;  has  a  public 
library,  the  Duncan  Institute,  and  manufac- 
tures of  coarse  linens,  earthenware,  etc.  A 
castle  or  fortress  of  the  Macduffs,  thanes  of 
Fife,  formerly  stood  here. 

Cu'pel,  shallow  and  porous  vessel,  somewhat 
cup-shaped,  generally  made  of  bone  earth; 
used  in  assaying  gold  and  silver,  which  are 
fused  with  lead  upon  a  cupel.  The  lead  is 
oxidized  in  the  process  and  sinks  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  cupel,  leaving  the  other  metal 
pure. 

Cu'pid,  Roman  name  of  the  god  of  love,  cor- 
responding to  the  Eros  of  Greek  mythology; 
usually  represented  as  the  son  of  Venus,  but 
ancient  authorities  differ  respecting  his  pa- 
ternity; is  represented  as  a  beautiful  winged 
boy,  bearing  a  bow  and  arrows. 

Cu'pola,  word  nearly  synonymous  with  dome 
{q.v.)y  used  especially  of  small  domes  crown- 
ing towers  or  belfries;  commonly  but  errone- 
ously applied  to  any  lantern,  observatory,  or 
similar  structure  rising  above  the  roof  of  a 
building;  also  the  name  of  one  form  of  blast 
furnace  for  reducing  metallic  ores. 

Cup'ping,  in  surgery,  the  application  to  the 
skin  of  small  cups  from  which  the  air  is  partly 
expelled;  formerly  employed  to  relieve  conges- 
tion; if  designed  to  withdraw  blood  from  the 
patient,  the  skin  was  first  scarified  (scratched 
slightly)  a  partial  vacuum  produced  in  the 
cup  by  direct  suction  or  by  the  flame  of 
alcohol  or  of  burning  paper,  and  the  mouth  of 
the  cup  applied  to  the  scarified  surface.  "  Dry 
cupping  "  was  the  same  process  without  scarifi- 
cation. In  this  case  no  blood  was  drawn,  the 
object  being  to  stimulate  a  diseased  surface  or 
to  produce  derivative  action. 

Curasao  (kti-rft-sC')  one  of  the  Dutch  W. 
Indian  Islands,  of  the  Leeward  group;  50  m. 
off  the  coast  of  Venezuela;  area,  210  sq.  m.; 
capital  and  principal  town,  Willemstad,  at 
the  entrance  of  an  excellent  harbor.  The 
colony  embraces  besides  this  island  Buen  Ayre 
or  Bonaire,  to  the  E.  of  it;  Aruba,  to  the  W„ 
and  the  islets  of  St.  Martin,  St.  Eustache,  and 
Saba  in  the  W^indward  W.  Indies.  Klein  Cu- 
racao, a  rock  off  the  E.  point  of  Curacao,  yields 
large  quantities  of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  sea 
salt  is  obtained  by  evaporation.    Curacao  was 
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discovered  bj  Ojeda,  14&9,  »nd  Spanish  colonies 
were  established.  It  was  seized  by  the  Dutch, 
1632,  and  held  until  the  wars  of  the  Empire, 
when  it  was  taken  by  the  linKlish ;  restoriHl  to 
the  Dutch  b7  the  peace  of  1814.    Pop.  (1902) 


31,371;   of   the  c 


■  ialandfl,  21,873. 


Cuiacao,  a  liqueur  which  is  made  hj  digest- 
ing Curacao  orange  peel  in  diluted  spirita  with 
a  little  cinnamon,  and  often  a  little  mace  or 
cloves.  The  mixture  in  distilled  and  then 
sweetened  with  sugar. 

Curare  (ko-ra'rt),  Cnia'ii,  Ura'ri,  or  Wooia'- 
li,  a  poison  used  by  U.  American  Indians  upon 
their  arrows,  being  an  extract  from  several 
plants  of  the  Strychnos  family  mixed  with 
serpent  venom.  It  kills  by  paralyzing  the 
nerves  of  respiration.  It  deadens  the  ends  of 
the  motor  nerves,  causing  total  muscular  pa- 
ralysis without  much  change  in  the  circulation, 
the  lungs  or  the  brain.  It  is  used  in  experi- 
ments upon  living  animals.  In  medicine  it  has 
been  given  for  cramps,  lockjaw,  hydrophobia, 
and  epilepsy. 

Cnras'iow,  several  species  of  birds  related  to 
the  crows  and  partridges.  They  inhabit  the 
forests  of  S.  America,  N.  of  the  Argentine  Ite- 
public  and  E.  of  the  Andes,  one  species  only 
ICraa  globicera)  extending  into  Mexico.  Clir- 
assows  are  mostly  targe  birds,  nearly  equaling 
a  turkey  in  size.  They  assemble  in  flocks,  nest 
in  trees,  are  readily  domesticated,  and  are 
very  good  eating.  The  crested  curassow 
(C.  aleclor)   is  the  moet  common  speciee. 

CDnnlio,  Insect  of  a  large  group  of  the  or' 
der  of  beetles;  often  called  weevils,  snout- 
beetles,  etc.  The  name,  particularly  "curcu- 
lio"  is  given  to  a  small,  dark -brown  insect, 
speckled    with    yellowish    white    and    black. 


which  attacks  young  fruit,  such  as  apples, 
pears,  apricots,  etc.,  but  especially  the  plum. 
The  female  makes  a  crescent -shaped  puncture 
in  which  she  deposits  her  egg.  The  egg  soon 
hatches,  and  the  maggot  feeds  on  the  young 
plum,  which  generally  falls  to  the  ground,  and 
the  larva  burrows  in  the  earth,  becoming  a 
perfect  insect  in  three  weeks.  Several  gener- 
ations appear  in  one  season.  Another  de- 
structive cuTCulio  is  the  plum  gouger,  which 
oceura  Ter;  abundantly  in  the  W.  U.  S.    It 
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makes  a  round  puncture.  It  undergoes  trans- 
formation inside  the  kernel  of  the  plum.  An- 
other insect  of  this  genus  makes  numerous 
holes  in  the  apple;  still  another  lays  her  eggs 
in  the  cranberry,  and  then  cuts  off  the  stem. 
The  grape  curculio  and  other  species  are  very 
destructive  to  grapes.  Nearly  10,000  species 
of  curculios  have  been  described. 

Cures  (kO'rez),  ancient  and  famous  city  of 
Italy;  capital  of  the  Sabines;  near  the  Tiber, 
25  m.  NNE.  of  Rome;  celebrated  in  the  early 
history  of  Rome  as  the  birthplace  of  Numa, 
as  well  as  the  city  of  Tatius.  The  site  is  occu- 
pied by  the  village  of  Correse.  Cures  was  col- 
onized by  Sulla  abt.  100  b.c. 

Coi'few,  bell  rung  at  eight  in  the  evening  as 
a  signal  for  extinguishing  lights  and  fires; 
said  to  have  been  introduced  into  England  by 
William  I,  1008;  the  custom  existed  in  France, 
Spain,  and  other  countries  at  the  same  time. 
It  is  still  kept  up  in  some  parts  of  England 
and  the  V.  S,,  though  the  hour  seems  to  be 
later  than  eight,  e.g.,  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  cur- 
few  strikes   at   half  past   nine. 

Cn'ila  (plural  Cn'rls),  building  in  which  the 
senate  held  its  sessiona  in  the  cities  of  ancient 
Italy;  also  a  subdivision  of  the  Roman  patri- 
cian tribes,  each  of  which  was  divided  into  ten 
curia.  These  tribes  were  three  in  number,  tlie 
Ramnes,  Titles,  and  Luceres,  so  that  there  were 
thirty  curie.  In  early  times  the  eurifs  were 
of  the  greatest  importance;  in  later  times  they 
lost  their  political  importance,  but  loi^  re- 
tained their  ancient  and   mysterious   religious 

Curie  (kfl.rCj.Hene,  1869-1008;  French  sci- 
entist ;  b.  hear  Paris ;  Professor  Phvaics  at  the 
Sorbonne.  His  wife,  Sklodowska  11867-  ),b. 
at  Warsaw,  was  his  pupil  before  he  married 
her.  In  1898,  while  carrying  on  a  series  of  re- 
searches upon  the  Becqucrel  rays,  the  Curies 
discovered  the  metal  polonium,  and  then  iso- 
lated from  pitchblend  the  metal  radium.  (See 
Radiitu  ) .  Pierre  Curie  became  Prof,  of 
Physics  and  Chemistry  at  the  Municipal  School 
in  Parts.    He  was  killed  by  being  run  over  by 


Curlew  (kfir'lQ) ,  bird  of  the  genus  Numenitu, 
order  Limicol<c;  native  of  Europe  and  N.  Amer- 
ica. Curlews  have  long,  slender,  and  curved 
bills,  long  legs  and  short  tails.  They  frequent 
the  seashore  and  open  moorlands,  feeding  on 
worms,  mollusks,  insects,  etc.  The  common 
curlew  of  England  is  pursued  by  sportsmen 
partly  for  its  flesh,  and  partly  because  its  shy 
habits  render  the  pursuit  exciting.  Among  the 
curlews  of  N.  America  may  be  mentioned  the 
long-billed  curlew  of  nil  the  temperate  parts. 
It  is  25  in.  long,  the  wing  measuring  about  11 
in.  The  bill  is  often  8  in.  long.  It  is  of  a 
pale  reddish  color,  with  ashy  tints  and  brown ' 
black  marks,  and  lines  of  black.  The  short- 
billed  curlew  of  the  E.  and  W.  coasts  and  the 
Eskimo  curlew  are  smaller. 

Cnrl'ing,  Scottish  game,  played  on  the  ice 
with  hemispherical  stone  having  iron  or  wood- 
en  handles   rising   from   the   top,   with   which 
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to  slide  the  stooee  over  the  ice.  The  playera 
are  divided  into  two  paTties,  and  eacli  person 
endeavors   either   to    leave    his   own   stone   as 

near  as  posBible  to  the  "tee"  (at  the  end  ot 
the  "rink"),  or  to  remove  those  of  the  oppo- 
site part;,  or  to  guard  those  of  his  own  side. 
When  all  have  played,  the  one  nearest  the  tee 
counts  one,  and  the  second,  third,  etc.,  if  on 
the  same  side,  count  each  one  more.  Tlie  side 
that  first  scores  31  wins. 

Cni'rjtn,  John  Philpot,  1760-1817;  Irish  ora- 
tor; b.  near  Cork;  called  to  the  Iriah  bar,  17TS; 
as  a  barrister  was  very  successful,  and  distin- 
guished for  his  humor  and  sarcastic  speech ; 
member  of  Parliament,  17S3.  in  which  he  acted 
with  the  Upposition  Party,  of  which  Urattan 
was  the  leader;  in  1S06  Master  of  the  Rolls 
of  Ireland.  He  was  an  ardent  supporter  of 
Catholic  emancipation  and  liberal  principles 
generally. 

Crn'rant,  popular  name  of  the  berries  of  cer- 
tain species  of  Ribea,  low  shrubs  of  the  Orolau- 
laeea,  distinguished  from  gooseberries  by  the 
flowers,  which  grow  in  racemes,  and  by  the 
fact  that  the  currant  bush  is  never  thorny. 
The  red  currant   [Rihei  mbrum)  is  a  native 
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of  Europe,  Asia,  and  N.  America.  The  black 
currant  |Jf.  nigrum),  a  native  of  Europe  and 
the  N.  of  Asia,  is  also  cultivated,  and  in  France 
liqueur  dc  cassia,  an  agreeable  variety  of  cur- 
rant wine,  is  prepared  from  it.  More  than 
sixty  species  of  currants  are  described,  about 
two  thirds  of  them  American.  The  dried  ''  cur- 
rants "  are  really  small  grapes,  so  named 
from  Corinth,  whence  they   were  exported. 

CoT'iency,  circulating  medium,  or  the  aggre- 
•;ate  of  means  used  for  settlement  of  debts 
and  commercial  transactions.  The  term  is  a 
somewhat  loose  one,  modern  writers  not  being 
agreed  whether  bank  checks  or  even  bank  de- 
posits should  be  regarded  as  currency.  In 
general,  there  is  a  disposition  to  apply  the 
terms  currency  and  monev  to  the  same  things. 
the  individual  coin  or  bill  being  spoken  of  as 
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money,  and  the  aggregate  of  such  coins  or 
bills  constituting  lie  currency.  Uence  we 
speak  of  the  value  of  money,  but  of  the  inlla- 

tion  of  the  currency.  Currency  in  modern 
states  consists  of:  (I)  Metallic  money  under 
free  coinage,  with  full  legal  tender,  'ihe  gold 
currency  of  the  U.  S.  is  of  this  character, 
(2)  Metallic  money  without  free  coinage,  but 
with  full  legal  tender.  The  silver  dollars 
coined  in  the  U.  S.  are  of  this  sort.  (3)  Sub- 
sidiary coinage  or  small  change,  whose  bullion 
value  is  almost  never  made  equal  to  its  nom- 
inal  value,  and  which  does  not,  as  a  rule,  have 
the  le^l-tecder  character.  (4)  I'aper  money 
of  various  kinds,  whether  it  be  certificates  of 
deposit,  promises  to  pay  with  a  legal-tender 
character,  or  promises  without  such  character, 
like  the  U.  IJ.  national  bank  notes.  The  first 
and  the  fourth  constitute  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant elements.  The  currency  of  the  U.  S. 
in  circulation.  June  1.  1D09,  was  officially  re- 
ported as  follows:  Gold  coin,  $005,243,976: 
gold  certificates,  «H16,3e4,0lg;  sUndard  silver 
dollars,  170,740,226;  silver  certificates,  $47!).- 
402,157;  subsidiary  silver,  ?13I,336,952;  Treas- 
ury notes  of  18S0,  «4,320,E19;  U.  S.  notes, 
$339,522,807;  national  bank  notes,  $662,757,- 
3S];  total,  $3,108,062,406;  circulation  per  cap- 
ita, $35.01.     See  Buujon;   Coinaoe;   Deuon- 


Cni'rent  Me'ter,  wheel  driven  by  the  motion 

of  the  water  and  which,  placed  in  a  stream, 
records  its  velocity  by  the  number  of  revolu- 
tions. The  simplest  form  is  a  small  paddle 
wheel,  but  this  can  determine  only  the  velocity 
of  the  surface.  The  modern  forms  have  elec- 
tric attachments  which  communicate  with  a 
recording  apparatus  on  shore  or  in  a  boat. 

Carrent  Riv'er,  in  Missouri  and  Arkansas; 
rises  in  Texas  Co.,  Mo. ;  fiows  SE.  into  Arkan- 
sas, and  enters  the  Black  River  in  Randolph 
Co.;  length  estimated  at  250  m.;  is  navigated 
by  Hatboats  and  steamers.  .lack's  Fork  en- 
ters the  main  stream  from  the  W.  in  Shannon 
Co.,  Mo.,  and  steamboats  can  ascend  nearly 
to  the  union  of  the  forks  in  good  stages. 

CuT'ier  BeU.    See  BBONTt,  Csablotte. 

Cnrtein  (kOr-tan').  name  originally  given 
to  the  sword  of  Roland,  the  point  of  which 
broke  off  when  it  was  first  tested.  The  name 
has  since  been  given  to  the  pointless  sword 
carried,  as  the  emblem  of  mercy,  before  the 
sovereigns  of  England  at  their  coronation. 

Car'tin,  Andrew  Greggi  1817-D4;  American 
lawyer;  b.  Bellcfonte,  Pa.;  admitted  to  the 
bar,  IS-ST;  canvassed  the  state  for  Henry 
Clay,  1H44;  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 
1864;  governor,  ISflO  and  1803;  displayed 
great  energy  and  promptitude  when  the  Kist 
call  for  troops  came  nt  the  opening  of  the 
Civil  War;  minister  to  Russia,  18fl!)-72 ;  mem- 
ber of  State  Constitutional  Convention,  1872- 
73;  elected  to  Congress,  1880,  1882.  and  1884. 

Cnr'tis,  George  Ticknor,  1812-94;  American 
jurist;  l>.  Watertown,  Mass.;  admitted  to  the 
liar,  IB36;  practiced  in  Boston;  works  include 
treatises  "  On  the  Rights  and  Duties  Of  Uer- 
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chant  Seamen,"  "  On  the  Law  of  Copyright," 
and  a  "  History  of  the  Origin,  Formation,  and 
Adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Stotes,"  "  Life  of  Daniel  Webster,"  and  "  Cre- 
ation or  £volution." 

Curtis,  George  William,  1824-02;  American 
author  and  editor;  b.  Providence,  R.  1.;  for  a 
time  a  member  of  the  Brook  Farm  Community, 
W.  Roxbury,  Mass.;  on  the  editorial  statf 
of  the  New  York  Tribune,  1850-52;  one  of 
the  editors  of  Putnam*8  Monthly,  1852-57; 
contributed  the  **  Easy  Chair "  papers  to 
Harper' 8  Monthly,  1853-92;  leading  editorial 
writer  for  that  journal,  1857-92;  popular  as 
a  lecturer  and  effective  as  a  political  speaker; 
delegate  to  the  State  Contitutional  Conven- 
tion of  1867,  was  chairma]i  of  its  committee 
on  education,  and  framed  the  provisions  on 
the  subject  of  education;  Regent  of  the  Univ. 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  1864,  and  Chan- 
cellor, 1890;  a  powerful  advocate  of  civil- 
service  reform,  and  for  a  short  time  President 
of  the  National  Civil  Service  Reform  League; 
published  "  Nile  Notes  of  a  Howadji,"  "  Lotus 
Eating,"  "  Potiphar  Papers,"  "  Prue  and  I," 
"  Trumps,"  "  From  the  Easy  Chair,"  etc 

Curtius  (kOr'tse-58),  Ems^  1814-96;  Ger- 
man archaeologist  and  historian;  b.  LUbeck; 
tutor  of  Crown  Prince  Frederick  William, 
afterwards  Frederick  III;  in  1856  succeeded 
C.  F.  Hermann  at  GQttingen,  and  was  called 
to  Berlin,  1865;  superintended  the  excavations 
at  Olympia,  1875-80.  Among  his  many  con- 
tributions to  Greek  history  and  archoeology 
the  most  noteworthy  are  "  Peloponnesos," 
"  History  of  Greece,"  "  Alterthum  und  Gegen- 
wart,"  "  Die  Stadtgeschichte  von  Athen." 

Curtius  (k^r'she-Hs),  Marcus,  or  Mettus, 
patriotic  Roman  youth,  who,  as  the  legend  ran, 
sacrificed  his  life  for  his  country  abt.  362 
B.C.  A  chasm  opened  in  the  Forum  of  Rome, 
which  the  soothsayers  declared  could  not  be 
filled  except  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  chief  wealth 
or  strength  of  the  Roman  people.  Curtius, 
completely  armed,  plunged  on  horseback  into 
the  chasm,  which  immediately  closed  up. 

Curtius,  Qnintns.    See  Quintus  Cubtius. 

Cn'nile  Chair,  among  the  ancient  Romans,  a 
throne  or  chair  of  state,  one  of  the  emblems 
of  former  kingly  power,  retained  by  the  mag- 
istrates of  the  republic;  ornamented  with 
ivory  and  later  made  of  ivory  inlaid  with 
gold.  Its  use  was  limited  to  the  consuls, 
praetors,  curule  lediles,  censors,  the  tlamen 
dialis,  and  the  dictator  or  his  deputies.  In 
later  times  the  emperors,  as  well  as  many  in- 
ferior officers,  sat  upon  it. 

Curve,  a  line  which  continually  changes  its 
direction,  or,  to  speak  with  more  accuracy,  a 
line  no  part  of  which  is  straight.  A  plane 
eur\'e  is  one  all  parts  of  which  lie  in  the  same 
plane ;  one  not  plane  is  called  a  curve  of  double 
curvature,  or  tortuous  curve.  In  a  plane  curve 
we  recognize  at  each  point  ( 1 )  the  direction 
of  the  curve  represented  by  the  tangent  line 
at  that  point;  (2)  the  degree  of  curvature 
of  the  curve,  represented  by  the  rate  at  which 


the  direction  is  changing  as  we  pass  along  the 
curve,  and  equal  to  the  curvature  of  a  circle 
having  the  closest  possible  contact  with  the 
curve  at  that  point. 

In  the  case  of  a  tortuous  curve  we  have  at 
each  point  (1)  a  certain  direction,  as  in  a 
plane  curve;  (2)  an  osculating  plane,  which 
means  the  plane  having  the  closest  possible 
contact  with  the  curve  at  the  point,  or,  in 
mathematical  language,  the  plane  containing 
two  consecutive  tangents,  or  three  consecutive 
points  of  the  curve;  (3)  the  principal  nor- 
mal to  the  curve,  being  that  normal  or  per- 
pendicular which  lies  in  the  osculating  plane, 
and  therefore  the  same  as  the  line  in  which 
the  osculating  plane  intersects  the  plane  per- 
pendicular to  the  curve  itself.  The  binormal 
is  the  normal  perpendicular  to  both  the  oscu- 
lating plane  and  the  tangent  to  the  curve. 
The  curvature  is  equal  to  the  curvature  of  the 
circle  which  lies  in  the  osculating  plane,  and 
has  the  closest  possible  contact  with  the  curve. 
The  angle  of  torsion  is  the  angle  between  two 
consecutive  osculating  planes. 

Cur'wen,  John,  1816-80;  English  clergyman; 
founder  of  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  system  of  music; 
b.  Yorkshire;  educated  for  the  Nonconformist 
ministry;  took  up  the  work  which  filled  the 
rest  of  his  life,  1841 ;  issued  his  *'  Grammar 
of  Vocal  Music,  1843;  founded  the  Tonic  Sol- 
fa  Association,  1853,  and  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  Col- 
lege, 1879. 

Curzolari  (kCrd-zo-l&'re)  Islands.   SeeEcHiir- 

ADES. 

Cur'zon,  Geoige  Nathaniel  (Baron),  1859- 
;  British  statesman;  Assistant  Private 
Secretary  to  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  1885; 
entered  Parliament,  1886;  his  extensive  trav- 
els in  the  East  resulted  in  the  publication  of 
"  Russia  in  Central  Asia,"  '^  Persia  and  the 
Persian  Question,"  and  "  Problems  of  the  Far 
East " ;  awarded  the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society,  1895;  Under  Secretary 
for  India,  1891-92;  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  Privy  Councilor,  1895-98; 
married  Mary  Victoria  Leiter,  of  Chicago,  111., 
1898;  Viceroy  and  Governor  General  of  India, 
1898-1905;  elevated  to  the  Peerage  as  Baron 
Curzon  of  Kedleston,  1898. 

Cu'sack,  Mary  Frances,  1830-99;  Irish  mm, 
known  as  the  "Nun  of  Kenmare";  b.  near 
Dublin ;  member  of  a  sisterhood  of  the  English 
Church,  but  was  soon  converted  to  Roman 
Catholicism;  joined  the  Irish  Poor  Clares,  a 
community  of  Franciscan  nuns  at  Kenmare, 
1859;  established  there  a  convent  of  Poor 
Clares,  1861;  founded  a  new  order  called  Sis- 
ters of  Peace,  to  establish  homes  for  friend- 
less girls  and  teach  them  domestic  service, 
1884;  opened  the  first  house  in  Nottingham, 
England,  1884;  one  in  Jersey  City,  N.  J., 
opened,  1885;  published  many  works,  includ- 
ing "  Student's  History  of  Ireland "  and 
"  Woman's    Work   in   Modern    Society." 

Cush,  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  name  ( 1 )  of 
a  person,  the  first  son  of  Ham  (CJen.  x,  6,  7, 
8;  I  Chr.  i,  8,  9,  10) ;  (2)  of  the  country  near 
the  Gihon  (Gen.  ii,  13;  marg.)  ;  (3)  of  the 
Nile,  the  Nile  Valley  S.  of  Egypt  from  Syene 
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to  the  junction  of  the  Blue  and  the  White  Nile 
(Gen.  X,  6),  inhabited  by  the  Cushites,  or 
Ethiopians,  akin  to  the  Egyptians  and  distinct 
from  the  negroes.  In  the  Egyptian  records  the 
I>eople  of  Gush  are  always  distinguished  from 
the  negroes  in  name  and  appearance,  they  be- 
ing always  depicted  with  Caucasian  features 
and  of  brown  color. 

Cush'ing,  Caleb,  1800-79;  American  jurist; 
b,  Salisbury,  Mass.;  for  two  years  a  tutor  in 
Harvard;  settled  in  Newburyport;  elected  to 
state  legislature,  1825;  Whig  member  of  Con- 
gress, 1835-43;  joined  the  Democratic  Party, 
1841;  commissioner  to  China,  1843-44;  nego- 
tiated the  first  treaty  between  the  U.  S.  and 
China;  equipped  a  regiment  at  his  own  ex- 
pense and  served  as  colonel  and  brigadier 
general  in  the  Mexican  War,  1847;  Attorney- 
General  of  the  U.  8.,  1853-57;  was  one  of  the 
counsel  before  the  Alabama  arbitration  tribu- 
nal at  Geneva,  1871 ;  minister  to  Spain,  1874- 
77 ;  publications  include  "  The  Practical  Prin- 
ciples of  Political  Economy,"  "Growth  and 
Territorial  Progress  of  the  United  States,"  and 
"The  Treaty  of  Washington." 

Cashing,  William  Barker,  1842-74;  Amer- 
ican naval  officer;  b.  Delafield,  Wis.;  entered 
the  service,  1861 ;  commissioned  lieutenant, 
1862;  lieutenant  commander,  1864;  commander, 
1872;  distinguished  himself  especially  by  blow- 
ing up  the  ram  Albemarle  at  Plymouth,  N.  C, 
1864,  and  in  the  assault  on  Fort  Fisher. 

Cush'man,  Charlotte  Saunders,  1816-76; 
American  actress;  b.  Boston,  Mass.;  made  her 
dibut  as  a  singer,  1834,  but  lost  her  voice;  be- 
came an  actress,  appearing  in  1835  as  Lady 
Macbeth  with  great  success,  and  removed  to 
New  York,  where  she  played  until  1840;  ac- 
companied Macready  through  N.  U.  S.,  1844, 
and  increased  her  fame  as  an  impersonator  of 
Shakespearean  characters;  acted  and  gave 
dramatic  readings  in  the  U.  S.,  1858,  1860,  and 
1871-75;  retired  1875. 

Cnshman,  Pauline,  1833-93;  b.  New  Orleans, 
La.;  was  an  actress  up  to  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Civil  War,  when  she  was  hired  by  the 
Federal  government  to  secure  information  as 
to  the  S.  sentiment  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  as 
to  the  methods  of  securing  information  and 
medical  supplies.  At  Nashville  she  rendered 
valuable  service  in  detecting  thefts  from  gov- 
ernment stores  and  the  practices  of  guerrillas. 
She  was  at  last  captured  and  court-martialed 
as  a  N.  spy  and  condemned  to  be  hanged,  but 
was  left  in  prison  at  Shelbyville,  when  that 
place  was  evacuated  by  the  Confederate  army, 
and  was  released  when  the  Federals  arrived. 
After  her  escape  she  was  given  by  the  soldiers 
the  title  of  major,  and  was  accoutered  as  an 
officer. 

Cus'ter,  Geoige  Armstrong,  1839-76;  Amer- 
ican military  officer;  b.  New  Rumley,  Ohio; 
graduated  at  West  Point,  1861;  served  in  the 
Civil  War  in  the  Manassas  campaign,  1861; 
the  Virginian  Peninsula,  1862,  as  aid-de-camp 
to  McClellan;  Maryland  campaign,  1862;  Rap- 
pahannock campaign,  1863;  Pennsylvania  cam- 
paign, 1863;  in  operations  in  central  Virginia, 
1863-64;    Richmond  campaign,    18G4;    Shenin- 


doah  campaign,  1864-65;  brevet  major  general 
for  gallantry  at  Winchester  and  Cedar  Creek 
and  numerous  smaller  engagements;  in  com- 
mand of  the  cavalry  in  the  pursuit  of  Lee's 
army,  1865 ;  in  command  of  the  cavalry  in  the 
military  division  of  the  SW.  and  Gulf,  1865; 
chief  of  cavalry  in  the  Department  of  Texas, 
1865-66;  after  the  war  was  on  W.  frontier 
duty ;  killed  by  the  Sioux  Indians,  on  the  Little 
Big  Horn,  Mont. 

Cus'tis,  Geoige  Washington  Parke,  1781- 
1857;  adopted  son  of  George  Washington;  b. 
Mount  Airy,  Md. ;  was  a  grandson  of  Mrs. 
Martha  Washington;  produced  several  plays 
and  orations,  and  wrote  "  Recollections  of 
Washington." 

Cns'toms,  or  Customs  Du'ties.  See  Proteo- 
TiON;  Tabifp. 

Cttths'ans,  or  Cnth'ites,  inhabitants  of  Sa- 
maria; so  called  in  the  Talmud  and  the  Chal- 
dee  Scriptures,  because  Shalmaneser  colonized 
that  part  of  Palestine  with  people  from  Cuthah, 
a  district  of  Asia,  and  these  colonists  formed 
with  the  few  remaining  natives  a  mixed  race. 

Cuth'bert,  English  saint;  b.  near  Melrose-on* 
the-Tweed;  entered  the  abbey  there,  651;  be- 
came its  prior,  664 ;  later  prior  of  Lindisf arne ; 
retired  in  676,  and  till  685  led  a  solitary  life 
on  Fame  or  House  Island;  consecrated  Bishop 
of  Lindisfame,  685,  but,  687,  gave  up  his  bish- 
opric and  retired  to  his  cell  on  Fame  Island, 
where  he  died;  had  the  credit  of  working 
miracles. 

Cuthbert  Bede.    See  Bradley,  Edwabd. 

Ctttlery,  sharp  and  cutting  instruments  of 
iron  9r  steel.  The  most  primitive  cutting  in- 
struments were  flints,  shells,  etc.,  which  were 
succeeded  by  bronze  implements  and  weapons, 
and  these  in  turn  by  iron.  In  recent  years  the 
use  of  wrought  iron  for  cutlery  has  been  super- 
seded by  all  kinds  of  steel,  such  as  Bessemer, 
open  hearth,  and  crucible,  for  different  classes 
of  instruments.  For  the  finest  instruments 
only  the  best  crucible  steel  is  used.  Formerly 
only  the  cutlery  made  in  Sheffield,  England, 
was  of  the  highest  grade — ^that  is,  for  the  one 
hundred  years  following  Benjamin  Huntsman's 
invention  of  cast  steel,  in  1770 — ^but  now  ex- 
cellent cutlery  is  made  in  the  U.  S.  and  else- 
where. Many  centuries  ago  swords  and  knives 
were  made  in  Damascus,  and  also,  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  in  Spain  (especially  at  Toledo) 
and  Italy  of  qualities  equal  to  the  best  now 
produced.  Cutlery  is  made  almost  exclusively 
by  forging,  hand  forging  for  knives  and  small 
pieces,  and  forging  under  a  power-driven  helve 
hammer  for  large  pieces.  The  drop  forging 
press  (introduced  about  1860)  is  superseding 
hand  forging.  For  a  fine  quality  of  cutlery 
two  things  are  essential:  first,  the  selection  of 
steel  of  the  quality  proper  for  the  particular 
inntrument;  and,  second,  skill  in  forging  at 
the  right  heat  and  in  tempering.  The  element 
of  personal  skill  is  now  rendered  less  important 
by  the  adoption  of  heating  furnaces,  whose 
temperature  is  regulated  by  pyrometers,  and 
in  regulated  tempering  and  annealing  baths 
and  furnaces.    The  old  method  of  drawing  the 
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tamper,  in  which  the  extent  of  drawing  ia  regu- 
lated by  the  workman's  judgment  of  the  coior 
formed  by  a  coating  of  oxide  on  the  brightened 
surface  of  the  hardenpd  ateel,  is  being  eupet- 
seded  by  the  method  of  placing  the  articles  in 
an  oven  of  regulntt-d  temperature  (or  a  deflnite 
time.  Aies  and  other  cutting  instruments 
which  have  a  heavy  thick  portion  and  a  cut- 
ting edge  are  commonly  made  of  two  kinda  of 
ateel,  the  former  of  a  soft  cheap  steel  and  the 
latter  ol  the  finest  crucible  steel, 

Cnt'tlefiah,  certain  mollusks,  especially  the 
species  from  which  sepia  is  prepared.  They 
have  an  ink  bag  filled  with  olaek  or  brown 
"sepia,"  a  substance  which  the  animal  ejects 
when  pursued,  so  as  to  conceal  itself  from 
view  by  coloring  the  waters  around  it.  This 
substance    was    formerly    much    employed    in 


Sepia  oFnciNAUB  and  Sheu. 

maicing  sepia  or  India  ink.  "  Cuttlebone " 
(sometimes  called  calamary)  is  the  internal 
shell  of  these  animals.  When  powdered  it  is 
■old  under  the  name  of  "  pounce,"  is  put  in 
bird  cages,  and  is  used  for  polishing,  for  tootti 
powder,  and  in  making  molds  for  delicate  cast- 
ings. Cuttlefish  weighing  two  tons  have  been 
caught  in  tropical  seas.  Many  fossil  species 
occur.  Several  species  are  found  on  the  Atlan- 
tic coaat  of  the  U.  S. 

Cavier  (kil-ve-fi'),  George  Chretien  Uopold 
FrMSric  D«£obert  (Boron),  1769-1832;  Trench 
naturalist;  b.  Montbeliard;  Professor  of  Com- 

Srative  Anatomy  in  the  Museum  of  Natural 
story  in  Paris.  1795;  admitted  into  the  In- 
stitute, 1700,  just  founded ;  displayed  his 
genius  for  claaaiflcation  in  a  work  called  "  Ta- 
bleau Elementaire  des  Animaux,"  and  succeeded 
Daubenton  as  Professor  of  Natural  History  in 
the  College  of  France,  1800.  In  1801  he  com- 
menced the  publication  of  the  important 
" Lecons  d'Anatomie  Compare";  chosen  per- 
petual secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
1802;  councilor  to  the  Imperial  Univ.,  1808. 
In  his  "  Discourse  on  the  Revolutions  of  the 
Surface  of  the  Globe "  he  propounded  the 
theory  of  the  correlation  of  forms  in  organ- 
ii:ed  beings;  published.  1817,  his  celebrated 
"  Animal  Kingdom."  Soon  after  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Bourbons  appointed  chancellor  of 
the  I'niv.  of  Paris  by  Louis  XVlll ;  eloeted  to 
the  French  Academy,  1318;  received  the  title 
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of  baron,  1820;  created  a  peer  of  France,  1831. 
Among  his  other  works  is  an  excellent  "  Nat- 
ural History  of  Fishes."  He  first  applied  to 
zoUlt^^  the  natural  method,  and  founded  a 
system  on  the  basis  of  the  invariable  charac- 
ters of  anatomical  structure.  He  is  regarded 
as  the  founder  of  the  science  of  comparative 
anatomy. 

Cnzha'Ten,  fortifled  seaport  of  (Germany,  at 
entrance  of  the  Elbe  into  the  Oerman  Ocean; 
58  m.  NW.  of  Hamburg;  has  one  old  and  two 
new  ports,  the  firat  used  as  a  harbor  of  refuge 
for  shipping,  the  others  for  flahing  end  sea- 
going vessels. 

CniEO  (kCs'ko),  interior  city  of  Peru;  cap- 
ital of  department  of  same  name;  on  irregular 
table-land  or  terrace,  11,380  ft.  above  the  sea. 
To  the  NW.  the  hill  of  Sacsabuaman  rises  high 
above,  and  two  streams  How  down  through  the 
city  in  ancient  walled  channels — the  work  of 
the  Incas.  Cuzco  is  the  moat  ancient  city  of 
Peru,  and  perhaps  of  America ;  was  the  birth- 
place of  the  Inca  power,  capital  of  their  em- 
pire, which  eventually  spread  over  a  great  part 
of  the  Andean  region;  according  to  tradition 
was  founded  by  Msnco  Capac  in  the  twelfth 
or  thirteenth  centuries.  At  the  time  of  the 
conquest  the  city  proper  probably  had  50,000 
inhabitants,  with  as  many  more  in  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity.  The  streets  were  narrow,  crossing 
each  other  at  right  angles,  and  paved  with 
pebbles ;  near  the  center  was  a  large  square, 
and  from  this  radiated  four  streets  to  the  four 
great  Inca  roads.  The  houses  of  the  better 
class  were  built  of  atone,  and  covered  with 
elaborate  and  handsome  thatched  roofe. 

The  glory  of  Cuzco  was  the  Ccuri-cancha,  or 
great  temple,  commonly  called  the  Temple  of 
the  Sun;  296  ft.  long  by  52  broad;  originally 
built  for  a  palace  of  the  Incas;  interior  of 
main  hall  was  lined  in  great  part  with  thin 
gold.  On  the  Sacsabuaman  bill  is  the  great 
fortress  of  Cuzco,  which  probably  was  built 
before  the  time  of  the  Incas;  is  a  fortification 
600  ft.  long,  consisting  of  three  walls,  one 
above  the  other  on  successive  terraces.  PiEarm 
entered  Cuzco  November  15,  1533;  the  city 
was  speedily  rifled  of  its  gold ;  was  given  a 
Spanish  Govt.,  1534;  besieged,  1S36,  by  ;lie 
Inca  Manco.     Pop.  abt.  30,000. 

Cyane  (sra-ne),  water  nymph  of  classic  my- 
thology, who  tried  to  rescue  her  playmate 
Proserpine,  and  was  changed  by  Pluto  into  a 
fountain  in  Sicily.  Hhe  is  also  called  the  wife 
of  j%olus,  god  of  the  winds.  The  fountain 
Cyane,  near  Syracuse,  atill  flows,  and  gives 
riae  to  a  considerable  river. 

Cy'anide,  aalt  of  hydrocyanic  or  pnissic  acid 
which  has  the  composition  HCN,  containing 
the  elements  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  nitrogen. 
The  cyanide  which  is  manufactured  in  laigest 
quantity  is  commonly  called  yelloiv  pnuaiatg 
of  potash,  or  potnsaium  fcrrocyanide.  From 
this,  other  cyanides,  such  as  potassium  cyanide, 
KCN,  Prusaian  blue,  etc.,  are  prepared.  Most 
cyanidea  are  very  poiaonous.  Some  of  them 
of   great   importan  "       ""'" 
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Cyan'oeen,  gas  formed  by  heating  mercuric 
cyanide.  It  ia  colorlesa,  has  the  odor  of  peach 
kemela,  and  is  extremely  poisonous.  It  con- 
sists of  the  elements  carbon  and  nitrogen,  for- 
mula C,N,.  With  hydrogen  it  forma  the 
powerful  poison,  prussic  acid.  All  the  cjan- 
ides  «re  related  to  cyanogpti,  as  the  ehloridt-B 
are  related  to  chlorine  and  the  iodides  to 
iodine.  The  group  CN  enters  into  chemical 
compounds  as  the  element,  CI,  does,  and  is 
said  to  play  the  part  of  an  element.  Such  a 
group  is  called  a  radical. 

Cyuom'eter,  instrument  for  measuring  the 
bluenesH  of  the  sky.  It  consists,  essentially,  of 
a  disk  divided  into  sectors,  the  several  sectors 
being  colored  with  tints  of  blue  gradunlly  in- 
creasing in  intensity.  Held  between  the  eye 
and  the  sky,  some  sectors  will  ajipear  deeper, 
and  some  lighter  in  tint  than  the  heavens. 
That  one  where  the  difference  is  insensible  is 
the  measure  of  the  blueness  for  the  time  being. 

Cyax'ares  t,  d.  603  b.C;  King  of  the  Medes; 
began  to  reign,  833  B.C.;  waged  war  against 
the  Scythians,  who  invaded  his  dominions,  and 
against  Alyattes,  King  of  Lydia.  A  total 
eclipse  of  the  sun  which  occurred  abt.  610  B.C. 
induced  Uyaxares  and  Alyattes  to  make  peace. 
Cyaxares  and  the  King  of  Babylon  took  Nine- 
veh, 025;  succeeded  by  his  son  Astyages,  who 
reigned  9Q3-60  B.C. 

Cyaxares  II,  King  of  the  Medes;  son  of 
Aatvages,  grandson  of  Cyaxares  I,  and  uncle 
of  Cyrus  the  Great;  though  not  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  or  Ctesias,  is  named  by  Xenophon 
as  the  successor  of  Astyages  in  the  Median 
kingdom,  and  is  probably  the  same  as  "  Darius 
the  Median"  spoken  of  b^  Dnniel  (v.  31); 
supposed  to  have  reigned  in  Babylon  for  two 
years  after  its  conquest  by  Cyrus,  63S  B.C.; 
came  to  the  throne  of  Media,  SflQ  B.C. 

Cybele  (slb'^-I?),  or  Shea  (re'tt),  goddess  of 
classic  mythology,  called  in  Phrygia  and  else- 
where in  W.  Asia  "  Mother  of  the  Gods,"  or 


"Great  Mother";  a  daughter  of  Uranus  and 
Terra,  wife  of  Katum  (Cronos),  and  the 
mother  of  Jupiter.  In  Phrygia  her  priests 
were  called  Corybantes.     She  was  aometimes 
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styled  the  "  Berecynthian  mother,"  from  the 
hill  Berecynthus,  where  she  had  a  temple.  She 
is  generally  represented  riding  in  a  chariot 
drawn  by  lions,  with  a  diadem  of  towers  upon 
her  head. 

Cycada  (si'kadz),  small  family  of  trees  and 
shrubs  (CycodetE),  related  to  the  conifers,  with 
which  they  o^ee  in  being  gymnospermous ; 
have  mostly  simple  stems,  with  a  targe  pith 
and  large  pinnately  compound,  evergreen 
leaves,    clustered    toward    the   summit   of   the 


stem;  are  of  slow  growth  and  long  lived;  stem 
elongates  by  a  slowly  unfolding  terminal  bud, 
much  as  in  the  palms,  which  they  resemble  so 
remarkably  that  they  are  popularly  called 
"sago  palms."  Fossils  show  that  cycads  are 
of  great  antiquity,  and  once  a  prevalent  form 
of  vegetation.     They  are  now  confined  to  the 

CycUdes  (sik'la-des),  group  of  twelve  is- 
lands in  the  ^gean,  according  to  Ktrabo,  so 
called  because  they  surrounded  the  sacred 
island  of  Dclos — named  Syra,  Delos,  Andros, 
Tenos,  Mykonos,  Kn\os,  Paros,  Antiparos 
.Siphnos,  Neriphos,  Kythnos,  and  Keos.  The 
nomarchy  of  the  Cyclades  in  the  modern  king- 
dom of  Greece  includes,  in  addition  to  the 
above,  the  following  islands:  Melos,  Thera, 
Kimolos,  Pholegandros,  Sicynos,  los,  Amorgos, 
ond  Anaphe.  Fop.  of  the  nomarchy  {ISOG) 
134,747;  area,  926  sq.  m.;  Syra,  or  Hermopo- 
lis,  most  important  city. 

Cyclamen  (slk'lH-nen),  plants  of  a  genus  of 
the  primrose  family.  There  are  two  chief  spe- 
cies in  cultivotion.  Cyclamen  curop<E«m  and  G. 
talifolium.  The  former  is  the  fragrant  and  the 
hardier  species,  and  is  native  to  the  S.  of  Ku- 
rope.  The  latter  comes  from  Persia.  The 
flower  is  one  of  the  oddest  in  form  its  brilliant 
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petals  being  strongly  reflexed,  giving  it  the 
appearance  of  being  turned  inside  out.  A  plant 
of  this  genus  is  known  as  sow  bread,  from  the 
fondness  of  swine  for  its  tubers. 

Cy^de,  period  of  time  which  finishes  and  re- 
commences perpetually.  The  term  has  been 
employed  for  marking  the  intervals  in  which 
two  or  more  periods  of  unequal  length  are  each 
completed  in  a  certain  number  of  times,  so  th;it 
both  begin  again  exactly  in  the  same  relations 
as  at  first.  The  cycles  used  in  chronology  are 
three:  the  cj'cle  of  the  sun,  the  cycle  of  the 
moon,  and  the  cycle  of  indiction.  The  cycle  of 
the  sun,  or  solar  cycle,  is  a  period  of  time 
after  which  the  same  days  of  the  week  recur 
on  the  same  days  of  the  year.  If  the  number 
of  days  in  the  year  were  always  the  same,  this 
cycle  could  only  contain  seven  years;  but  the 
order  is  interrupted  by  the  intercalations.  In 
the  Julian  calendar,  the  intercalary  day  re- 
turns every  fourth  year,  and  the  cycle  conse- 
quently contains  twenty-eight  years.  The  cycle 
of  the  moon  is  a  period  of  nineteen  solar  years, 
after  which  the  new  and  full  moons  fall  on 
the  same  days  of  the  year  as  they  did  nineteen 
years  before.  This  cycle  was  invented  by  Meton, 
an  Athenian  astronomer,  and  is  known  as  the 
**  Metonic  cycle."  The  cycle  begins  with  the 
year  in  which  the  new  moon  falls  on  January 
1st.  To  find  the  number  of  any  year  in  the 
lunar  cycle,  or  the  golden  number  of  that  year, 
we  have  this  rule:  add  one  to  the  date  and 
divide  by  nineteen;  the  quotient  is  the  number 
of  cycles  elapsed,  and  the  remainder  is  the 
year  of  the  cycle.  Should  there  be  no  remain- 
der, the  proposed  year  is  the  last  or  nineteenth 
of  the  cycle.  The  cycle  of  indiction,  or  Roman 
indiction,  is  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  not 
astronomical,  but  entirely  arbitrary.  Its  origin 
and  purpose  are  alike  uncertain,  but  it  is  con- 
jectured that  it  was  introduced  by  Constantino 
the  Great  about  312  of  the  common  era.  See 
Calendar;   Ciibonologt. 

Cyclom'eterSy  instrument  for  recording  the 
number  of  revolutions  made  by  a  wheel,  and, 
the  circumference  of  the  wheel  being  known, 
of  calculating  the  distance  traveled.  In  its 
simplest  form  it  is  a  toothed  wheel,  the  teeth 
being  caught  and  moved  forward  by  a  pin  upon 
the  wheel,  whose  revolutions  are  recorded  and 
shown  on  the  margin  of  the  toothed  wheel  or 
carried  to  a  dial.  If  the  recording  wheel  has 
ten  teeth,  the  tenth  may  have  a  projection 
which  will  move  another  toothed  wheel,  which 
will  in  turn  register  tens,  and  additional  wheels 
will  record  hundreds,  and  thousands,  etc.  A 
double  arrangement  permits  one  set  of  record- 
ers to  be  put  back  to  zero,  while  the  total 
number  shown  is  carried  forward  by  the  other 
set,  thus  enabling  one  to  see,  e.g.,  how  much 
distance  has  been  covered  each  day,  while  the 
total  mileage  of  the  trip  is  also  shown.  The 
cyclometer  may  be  further  elaborated  to  show, 
with  the  distance,  the  rate  charged  per  mile, 
for  different  numbers  of  passengers,  etc.,  a  de- 
vice now  used  on  the  taxicabs. 

Cydope'dia,  or  Encyclope'dia,  a  compilation 
usually,  but  not  always,  in  alphabetic  arrange- 
ment, imparting  information,  more  or  less  com- 


plete, upon  the  whole  circle  or  range  of  human 
knowledj^e.  The  most  noted  of  the  earlier 
cyclopedic  works  w^ere  the  work  of  Speusippus 
(the  nephew  of  Plato,  d.  B.C.  339),  not  now 
extant;  the  great  collections  of  Varro,  of  the 
Elder  Pliny,  of  Stobseus,  Suidas,  Isidorus, 
Capella,  and  Vincent  de  Beauvais,  crude  sum- 
maries of  the  then  known  arts  and  sciences. 
The  work  of  Alfarabi,  of  Bagdad  (d.  a.d.  950), 
is  also  worthy  of  mention.  The  Chinese  have 
at  different  periods  produced  remarkable  and 
voluminous  encyclopedias.  The  "  Tai-ping-yu- 
lan,"  in  1,000  books,  was  compiled  by  order  of 
the  second  emperor  of  the  Sung  dynasty,  and 
completed  in  983.  In  1508  a  new  edition  of 
500  sets  was  printed  from  movable  type,  and 
a  later  one  in  1812.  In  the  reign  of  the  second 
emperor  of  the  Ming  dynasty  a  great  cyclo- 
pedia, the  "  Yung-l6-ta-tien,"  was  compiled  in 
22,877  books  (with  sixty  books  of  tables  of 
contents).  It  comprised  the  whole  round  of 
Chinese  learning — classical,  historical,  philo- 
sophical, and  literary — embracing  astronomy, 
geography,  medicine,  the  occult  sciences.  Bud- 
dhism, Taoism,  and  the  arts.  Over  2,000 
scholars  were  engaged  in  the  work,  which  was 
finished  in  1407.  No  complete  copy  is  now  in 
existence.  In  the  period  K*ang-hi,  the  second 
of  the  present  dynasty,  the  "  T'u-shu-tseih- 
ch'ing,"  in  10,000  books,  forming  5,020  vol- 
umes, was  prepared,  and  printed  at  Pekin  by 
imperial  command,  from  movable  copper  type, 
in  1726.  A  copy  of  this  immense  work  was 
secured  in  1877  for  the  British  Museum.  The 
indexes  extend  to  twenty  volumes  more. 

The  earliest  modem  encyclopedia  was  that 
of  J.  H.  Alsted  (1588-1638),  in  thirty-five 
books  in  1630.  In  the  eighteenth  century  the 
principal  works  were  Ephraim  Chambers's 
"CyclopflBdia"  (two  volumes,  1728);  Zedler's 
"  Universal  -  Lexikon  "  (sixty -four  volumes, 
Leipzig,  1732-50)  ;  the  French  "  Encyclop4die," 
replaced  (1865-80)  by  Larousse,  "Grand  Dic- 
tionnaire  Universelle  du  XIXm«  Sifecle,"  pub- 
lished in  fifteen  volumes,  large  quarto,  with 
tw^o  supplementary  volumes  of  the  same  size; 
the  "  Encyclopadia  Britannica "  ( three  vol- 
umes-, 1771;  second  edition  in  ten  volumes, 
1776-83;  third  edition  in  eighteen  volumes, 
1797).  The  "  Conversations-Lexikon "  of  F. 
Brockhaus  (Leipzig,  1813),  of  which  thirteen 
editions  have  appeared,  was  the  basis  of  many 
other  cyclopedias.    See  Diction aby  ;  Gazetteeb. 

Cy'cloidy  plane  curve  generated  by  a  point  in 
the  plane  of  a  circle  when  the  latter  is  rolled 
along  a  straight  line.  If  the  generating  point 
is  in  the  circumference  of  the  rolling  circle, 
a  "  common  cycloid  "  is  generated ;  if  the  gen- 
erating point  be  outside  the  circle,  it  marks 
a  "  curtate "  cycloid ;  while  if  it  be  a  point 
within  the  circumference,  a  **  prolate  **  or  **  in- 
flected" cycloid  is  the  result.  That  part  of 
the  cycloid  which  is  generated  in  one  revolu- 
tion of  the  generating  circle  is  called  one 
"  branch "  of  the  cycloid.  That  part  of  the 
straight  line  which  is  traversed  in  one  revolu- 
tion of  the  generating  circle  is  the  "base"  of 
one  branch.  A  line  bisecting  the  branch  of  a 
cycloid  and  its  base  is  the  "  axis."  The  com- 
mon cycloid  is  the  "  line  of  quickest  descent." 
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Cy'clone,  a  whirling  storm  of  large  horizon- 
tal dimensions,  usually  preceded  by  a  calm  and 
a  great  fall  of  the  barometer.  The  whirling 
character  of  these  storms  was  not  discovered 
until  abt.  1826.    A  cyclone  is  characterized  by 


Sectiox  of  a  CtcIiOnb  Showing  the  Cloud  Cap,  In- 
flowing WiNDB  R,  AND  Direction  of  Motion,  A. 

a  center  of  low  atmospheric  pressure  toward 
which  there  is  a  spiral  inflow  of  air.  The  in- 
flow is  against  the  sun  (contra-clockwise)  in 
the  N.  hemisphere,  oppositely  in  the  8.  A 
cyclone  is  meteorologically  a  "storm,"  but  it 
varies  through  all  degrees  of  gentleness  and 
severity.  An  anticyclone  is  a  storm  in  which 
the  winds  tend  away  from  a  common  center. 
They  usually  follow  cyclones,  and  bring  in  fair 
weather. 

Cy'clopSy  in  classic  mythology,  one  of  a  gen- 
eration of  giant  monsters  having  each  one  eye 
in  the  middle  of  the  forehead.  According  to 
Hesiod,  the  Cyclopes  were  the  sons  of  Uranus 
and  Ge  (Heaven  and  Earth),  and  were  three 
in  number,  named  Brontes,  Arges,  and  Steropes. 


Cyclops. 

Homer  represents  them  as  gigantic  and  lawless 
shepherds  and  cannibals  who  lived  in  Sicily, 
the  most  storied  of  whom  was  Polyphemus. 
Cyclops,  also  a  genus  of  Entomostraca,  having 
a  shrimplike  body,  and  its  two  eyes  united  in 
the  middle  line,  whence  its  name;  abundant  in 
fresh  watier. 

Cyd'nus,  a  river  of  Cilicia,  flowing  through 
the  city  of  Tarsus  into  the  Mediterranean.  It 
was  celebrated  for  the  clearness  and  coldness 
of  its  water.  It  was  anciently  navigable  up  to 
Tarsus  (12  m.),  but  its  mouth  is  now  ob- 
structed by  bars.  This  riter  was  the  scene  of 
Cleopatra's  celebrated  voyage  to  meet  Antony 
in  41  B.C. 

Cygnus  (sig'ntis),  "the  Swan,"  constellation 
of  the  N.  hemisphere  in  the  Milky  Way,  be- 
tween Lyra  and  Cassiopeia;  comprises  several 
bright  stars,  five  of  which  form  a  cross. 

Cyl'inder,  in  geometry,  a  solid  bounded  by 
two  equal  and  parallel  circles  or  ellipses,  form- 
ing its  bases,  and  a  curve  surface  generated  by 
the  motion  of  a  straight  line,  called  the  gen- 


eratrix, which  moves  around  the  circumference 
of  the  bases  so  as  to  remain  always  parallel  to 
itself.  If  the  generatrix  is  perpendicular  to 
the  bases,  the  cylinder  is  right;  if  not,  it  is 
obli(]ue.  It  is  called  circular  or  elliptic,  ac- 
cording to  the  figure  of  the  bases.  A  note- 
worthy property  of  this  solid  is  that  its  con- 
tents are  to  those  of  the  inscribed  ellipsoid  in 
the  ratio  of  three  to  two,  a  property  discov- 
ered by  Archimedes  in  the  special  case  when 
the  cylinder  circumscribed  a  sphere.  The  vol- 
ume of  a  cylinder  is  equal  to  the  area  of  one 
base  multiplied  by  the  distance  between  bases. 

Cyml)al,  brass  musical  instrument,  circular 
in  form  and  about  8  in.  in  diameter.  Cymbals 
are  played  in  pairs  by  striking  one  against  the 
other,  and  produce  a  loud,  harsh  sound  of  no 
fixed  pitch.  The  best  are  those  made  in  China 
and  Turkey.  Cymbals  were  employed  by  the 
Greeks  in  the  festivals  of  Bacchus  and  C^bele. 

Cyme  (sim),  a  flat-topped  or  convex  inflores- 
cence, or  flowering,  in  which  the  central  flower 
of  each  cluster  or  division  opens  first,  that 
flower  terminating  the  axis.  Linnaeus  restricted 
the  name  to  compound  inflorescence  of  this 
sort,  of  which  the  elder  {Sambucua)  and  Ft- 
humum  ofl^er  well-marked  examples;  but  mod- 
em botanists,  making  the  distinction  between 
flowers  from  axillary  and  from  terminal  buds, 
employ  it  as  a  general  term  for  all  forms  of 
inflorescence  of  the  latter  kind. 

Cymry  (kim'rl),  same  as  Ktmbt  {q.v,). 

Cynics  (sin'iks),  sect  of  philosophers  among 
the  Greeks,  so  called  from  their  rating  man- 
kind by  its  lower  nature  on  a  level  with  dogs; 
and  known  for  their  resulting  disregard  of  the 
conventional  usages  of  society.  The  professed 
aim  of  this  school  was  to  inculcate  the  love  of 
rigid  virtue  and  a  contempt  of  pleasure.  It 
was  founded  in  the  fifth  century  B.C.  by  An- 
tisthenes,  a  disciple  of  Socrates. 

Cynthia'na,  capital  of  Harrison  Co.,  Ky.; 
on  the  S.  Fork  of  the  Licking  River;  66  m. 
S.  of  Cincinnati;  is  noted  for  "Bourbon" 
whisky;  a  Confederate  force  of  2,200,  with 
artillery,  under  Gen.  J.  H.  Morgan,  attacked 
the  city,  July  17,  1862,  garrisoned  by  350  Fed- 
eral soldiers.  It  was  surrendered,  but  not  till 
the  ammunition  was  exhausted.  On  June  11, 
1864,  Morgan  with  a  large  force  attacked  the 
place  again,  and  after  two  days'  fighting  cap- 
tured G^n.  Hobson  with  some  1,700  men.  On 
the  14th,  Gen.  Burbridge,  with  7,000  men,  fell 
upon  Morgan  (whose  men  were  out  of  ammu- 
nition and  exhausted),  and  drove  him  out  of 
Cvnthiana  with  considerable  loss.  Pop.  ( 1900 ) 
3,257. 

Cy'presSy  a  genus  of  evergreen  trees  and 
shrubs  of  the  pine  family.  About  a  dozen 
species  are  known,  natives  of  temperate  Asia, 
S.  Europe,  W.  N.  America,  and  Mexico.  The 
best  known  species  is  the  cypress  of  the  Old 
World,  an  upright,  narrow,  tapering  tree  with 
erect  branches  and  a  dark-green  foliage.  It  is 
hardy  in  the  S.  U.  S.  and  the  S.  of  England. 
The  Monterey  cypress,  of  California,  is  a  more 
spreading  tree,  of  rapid  growth  and  greater 
hardiness.     It  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the  cy- 
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presses.  Cjpreas  vood  ia  tctt  durable,  and 
Bpecimena  are  known  which  are  said  to  be  Bev- 
._.i   .1. J -11      ^),g   deciduous,   or 
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*  tall  tree  with  apreading  branches,  which  bear 
linear,  deeiduouB  leaves.  Its  wood  is  soft  but 
durable,  and  the  tree  is  much  planted  (or  tim- 
ber and  omamentat  purposes. 

CTp'rian,  Saint,  more  fully.  Thabcius  Cm- 
duus  Ctpbianus,  abt.  200-259  a.d.;  Bishop  of 
Carthage,  and  one  of  the  Fatliers  of  the  Latin 
Church;  native  of  Africa;  a  teacher  of  rhetoric 
before  hia  conversion ;  chosen  Bishop  of  Car- 
thage, 248  A.D.;  retired  to  the  desert  to  escape 
from  the  persecution  ordered  by  the  Emperor 
Decius,  250;  suffered  martyrdom  under  Vale- 
rian, by  beheading;  eminent  for  his  learning;, 
eloquence,  and  zeal,  wisely  tempered  with  mod- 
eration. 

Cyptipediom  (slp-ri-pe'dl-Um),  a  genus  of 
plants  of  the  family  Orchidarcm;  has  two  lat- 
eral and  perfect  anthers  and  another  forming 
a  dilated  fleshy  appendage  above  the  stigma; 
the  lip,  or  labellum,  is  large  and  somewhat 
slipper  shaped,  hence  the  popular  narae  lady's 
slipper.  About  forty  species  are  known,  rang- 
ing from  the  tropics  to  the  colder  regions  of 
the  N.  hemisphere,  and  often  found  in  bogs  or 
in  hilly  woods.  Eight  or  nine  species  are  in- 
digenous in  the  U.  S.,  the  most  common  being 
C.  acaule,  the  moccasin  flower.  The  largest 
species,  C.  apectabile,  ia  often  2  ft.  high. 

C/prus,  island  of  Asia,  in  the  NE.  comer  of 
the  Mediterranean ;  44  m.  B.  of  Cape  Anamoor 
in  Anatolia  {Asia  Minor),  and  about  the  same 
distance  W.  of  the  coast  of  Syria;  about  140 
m.  long,  and  50  m.  broad  at  the  widest  part; 
area,  3,694  sq.  m.;  staple  products,  cotton, 
wheat,  linseed,  olives,  silk;  also  grapes  and 
other  fruits.  Wine  of  good  quality  is  also 
made.  In  ancient  times  Cyprus  was  devoted 
to  the  worship  of  Aphrodite  or  Venus,  who 
was  fabled  to  have  here  risen  from  the  sea. 
Her  temple  was  at  Old  Paphos,  now  called 
Etdclia.  The  original  occupants  of  the  island 
were  probably  the  Japhetic  Kittim  (Gen.  i,  4), 
vho  left  their  name  in  the  old  capital,  Citiura. 
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Cyprus,  scarcely  ever  for  any  long  time  in- 
dependent, was  held  by  the  PIuGiiiciaQs  from 
abt.  1100  to  72S  B.C.;  by  the  Assyrians  from 
abt.  70O  to  650;  by  the  Egyptians  from  abt. 
550  to  625;  by  the  Persians  from  525  to  333; 
and  then,  after  323,  by  the  Ptolemies  till  58 
B.C.,  when  it  became  a  Roman  province.  In 
44  A.D.  it  was  visited  by  Paul  in  his  first  mis- 
sionary tour.  The  Saracens  (from  640  a.d.) 
took  and  retook  it  several  times.  Wrested 
from  the  Saracens  W  Richard  Cteur  de  Lion, 
1101,  it  was  governed  by  kings  of  its  own  from 
1192  to  1489,  and  belonged  to  Venice  from 
that  time  till  1573,  when  it  was  conquered  by 
the  Turks.  In  1S73  the  island  was  ceded  to 
England  in  conaideration  of  an  annual  pay- 
ment to  the  Sublime  Porte  (Turkish  Govt.) 
of  £02,800.  (See  Bebun,  Tbbatt  or.)  In 
~  )82  a,  constitution,  with  an  elected  council, 
as  granted  to  Cyprus.  Perhaps  no  country 
1  the  globe  has  changed  masters  so  many 
mes,  or  holds  within  its  bosom  the  relics  of 
>  many  civilizations.     Pop.    (1901)    237,022. 

Cyrene  (sl-re'nfi),  capital  of  Cyrenaica;  situ- 
ated about  10  m.  from  the  Mediterranean,  and 
1,800  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  was 
founded  abt.  031  b.c.  by  a  colony  of  Spartans. 
Cyrene  carried  on  an  extensive  commerce  with 
Egypt  and  Greece  through  its  port  called  Apol- 
lonia.    The  site  is  now  occupied  by  Qrenne  or 

Cy'nu  the  Eld'er,  sumamed  The  Great,  d. 

529  B.C. ;  Persian  monarch  ;  fourth  in  descent 
from  the  first  King  of  Ansan  (or  Elam).  the 
mountainous  country  E.  of  Babylonia;  in  the 
early  part  of  his  reign  defeated  Astyages,  King 
of  Media,  and  took  his  capital,  Ekbatana;  in 
540-46  obtained  possession  of  Persia,  and  there- 
after styled  himself  "King  of  Persia";  con- 
quered Lydia,  540,  and  Babylon,  538,  becoming 
supreme  ruler  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
mountains  of  Hindustan ;  d.  on  a  military  ex- 
pedition, leaving  two  sons,  Cambyses,  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  and  Smerdis.  Among  his  exploits 
was  the  capture  of  Babylon  by  diverting  the 
Euphrates  from  its  channel  while  Belsbauar 
was  feasting. 

Cyrus  the  Yonng'er,  abt.  424-1  B.C.;  Satrap 
of  Lydia  and  Phrygia;  second  eon  of  Darius 
II  Nothus,  King  of  Persia;  collected  a  large 
native  army  and  hired  13.000  Greek  merce- 
naries, among  whom  was  Xenophon,  the  his- 
torian, and  led  these  forces  against  his  elder 
brother,  Arta.\erxes  Mnemon  ( i\'ho  had  suc- 
ceeded his  father  as  king),  but  perished  in 
battle  at  Cunaxa.  The  retreat  of  the  merce- 
naries  is   immortalized   in   Xenophon's   "  Ana- 

Ciar  (zSr),  in  Russian  Tsab,  title  of  the  em- 
perors of  Russia.  As  early  as  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury this  title  was  given  by  the  Russian  an- 
nalists to  Grand  Duke  Vladimir  and  his 
successors,  but  it  was  not  officially  used  till 
the  sixteenth  century.  The  title  "  czarowitz  " 
was  introduced,  1709,  by  Paul  I,  who  bestowed 
it  on  his  second  son,  and  the  titles  "  czarowiti" 
and  "  czarevna "  are  stiil  applied  to  the  heir 
apparen'  <ind  his  wife.  In  Russia  the  popular 
appellation  of  the  sovereign  is  OotudaT  ( fioapo- 


CiasUn  (chas'IOw),  town  of  Bohemia;  40  m. 
ESK.  of  Pm^e;  has  mnnufactures  of  bcpt 
Bugar  and  spirits,  a  museum  of  antinuitiea, 
and  a  monument  to  John  Ziaka,  the  Hussite 
Imder.  At  Chotusitz,  2}  m.  N.  of  Czaalau, 
Frederick  the  Great  defeated  the  Austriana, 
May  17,  1742. 

Czechs  (ch^ks),  most  W.  branch  of  the  Slavic 
family  of  races;  embrnces  the  Bohemia.ns  or 
Czechs  proper,  the  Moravians,  and  the  Slovaks 
of  Hungary  and  Austria;  number  H. 000, 000 ; 
language  one  of  compIeK  grammatical  struc- 
ture, highly  inllectional,  possessing,  like  the 
Greek,  a  dual  number,  and  an  alphabet  of 
forty -two  letters. 
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Ciemy  (cher'ne)  George,  or  Kara  George, 
"Black  George";  lltili-lsn ;  a  Servian  chief; 
originally  a  peasant.  He  became  in  1806  the 
leader  of  the  Servians,  who  had  revolted  against 
Turkey.  He  defeated  the  Turks,  captured  Bel- 
grade, December,  1H06,  and  liberated  Servia, 
secretly  aided  by  Russia.  When  Russia,  in- 
vaded by  Napoleon,  could  no  longer  support 
him,  Ciemy  was  driven  out  by  the  Turks  in 
1813.  Having  returned  to  Servia,  he  was  mur- 
dered at  the  instance  of  Miloach  Obrenovitch. 

Ciolgosx  ( chol'gosh) ,  Leon  ( 1873-1901 1 , 
anarchist  and  assassin  of  President  McKinley; 
b.  Detroit,  Mich.,  of  Polish  parents ;  became 
an  ironworker;  shot  McKinley  at  Buffalo, 
N.  y.,  September  «,  1901 ;  tried  September  23- 
24 ;  no  witnesses  were  summoned  for  liim,  and 
he  was  electrocut«d  at  Auburn  State  Prison, 
October  29,  IBOl. 


D,  the  fourth  letter  of  the  English  alphabet; 
derived  through  the  Roman  alptwbet  from  that 
of  Chalcis  in  Euljcea.  The  Greek  name  of  the 
symlral,  delta,  is  a  mere  transference  of  the 
old  Semitic  name,  Hebrew  daleth,  door,  which 
combined  with  the  initial  use  of  the  sound  an 
indication  of  the  shape.  The  sound  which  it 
indicates  in  English,  and  commonly  in  other 
languages,  is   the   dental    (lingual)    voiced  ex- 

Elosive,  involving  a  complete  check  of  voiced 
reath  by  a  closure  of  the  tip  of  the  tongue 
with  the  roof  of  the  mouth  near  the  front 
upper  teeth,  as  in  lad,  or  in  dog.  The  French 
d  differs  from  the  English  In  that  a  narrower 
surface  both  of  the  tongue  and  the  roof  of  the 
mouth  is  covered  in  the  articulation.  The 
North  German  if  is  intermediate  between  the 
English  and  the  French.  Spanish  d  and  the  d 
of  Irish-English  is  strongly  dental.  In  modern 
Greek  I  indicates  the  interdental  voiced  spirant 
— i.e.,  the  th  in  English  then.     See  Addbevia- 

IIONS. 


Dab,  small,  flat  fish  belonging  to  the  Pleura- 
nectida  or  flounder  family.  It  is  common  on 
the  more  sandy  coasts  of  Great  Britain.  The 
rusty  dab  (Limanda  ferruginca)  is  a  similar 
species  taken  on  the  New  England  coast. 

Dab'chick,  a  common  name  in  Great  Britain 
for   the    little   grebe    [Poiiieepa   minor).     Bee 

Da  ca'po,  a  musical  term,  abbreviated  D.  C; 
an  instruction  to  the  performer  in  such  airs 
ns  end  with  the  first  strain  to  return  to  the 
beginning  and  repeat  the  first  part. 

Dac'ca,  a  division  of  the  province  of  Bengal, 
British  India.  Area,  15.000  sq.  m.  Pop.  abt. 
8.800,000.  It  is  subdivided  into  five  districts, 
one  of  which  is  called  Dacca.  The  district  of 
Dacca  forms  part  of  the  delta  of  the  Ganges 
and  Brahmaputra.     Area,  2,707  sq.  m.     The 


surface  is  low  and  level ;  the  soil  is  well 
adapted  to  the  production  of  rice.  The  cap- 
ital, Dacca,  is  on  the  Burigangfl,  127  m.  NE.  of 
Calcutta.  At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century  it  was  a  thriving  city,  but  later  it 
lost  most  of  its  prosperity.  Since  1370,  how- 
ever, its  trade  and  manufactures  have  revived. 
It  contains  several  ruined  palaces,  180  mosques, 
110  pagodas  or  Hindu  temples,  a  government 
college,  several  schools,  and  a  large  hospital. 
It  has  manufactures  of  fine  muslins,  cotton 
cloth,  embroidcrv,  pottery,  and  silver  work. 
Pop.    (leOO)    90,.'->42. 

Dace,  small  fish  of  the  carp  family,  common 
in  the  streams  of  \V.  Europe.  It  has  a  stout, 
round  body,  covered  with  good-sized  scnlcs. 
The  back  is  bluish,  sides  and  under  parts  white. 


more  or  leas  silvery.  It  rarely  reaches  a.  pound 
in  weight,  and  is  not  very  good  eating,  but  as 
it  goes  in  schools,  is  abundant,  and  rises  to  a 
llv,  it  ia  nevertheless  popular  with  local  an- 
glers. The  dace  has  numerous  relatives  in 
Europe  and  the  U.  S.,  among  them  the 
horned  dace,  Semotilua  corporalia,  of  the  Mid- 
dle States. 

Dace'Io,  a  genus  of  Australian  kingfishers, 
of  which  several  species  have  been  observed. 
Of  these,  the  best  known  is  the  Daceto  qigas, 
or  laughing  jackass,  a  large  and  handsome 
bird  of  New  S.   Wales,     It  takes  its  popular 
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name  from  its  harsh,  dissonant  cry,  which  re- 
sembles the  so-called  laugh  of  the  hyena,  and 
is  not  altogether  unlike  the  bray  of  the  ass. 

This  cry  is  uttered  at 
early  dawn.  The  bird 
inhabits  hollow  trees, 
and  feeds  upon  fish, 
reptiles,  insects,  etc. 

Dachshund  (d&ks'- 
hdnt),  also  called 
Badges  Dog,  from 
being  employed  in 
unearthing  that  ani- 
mal; a  breed  of  long- 
bodied,  short-legged 
dogs,  with  crooked 
forelegs.  The  hind 
Dacklo  aiQAB,  OR  Laugh-  quarters  should  be 
iNQ  Jackass.  higher  than  the  fore, 

the  elbow  and  fore- 
foot should  point  outward,  the  wrist  inward. 
The  color  may  be  black  and  tan,  dark  brown, 
golden  brown,  or  gray  of  various  shades. 
Weight,  10  to  28  lbs. 

Da'cia,  former  country  of  Europe;  occupied 
by  the  Daci,  a  warlike  people;  was  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  and  on 
the  8.  by  the  Danube.  Trajan  reduced  Dacia 
to  a  Roman  province,  106  a.d.  It  remained 
under  Roman  masters  till  the  time  of  Aure- 
lian  (270-276),  when  the  Romans  withdrew 
within  the  Danube,  leaving  the  country  to  the 
Goths.  This  province  comprised  the  E.  part 
of  Hungary,  Transylvania,  Moldavia,  and 
Wallachia. 

Dader  (d^-sS-a'),  Anne  Lefdvre,  1654-1720; 
French  classical  scholar;  b.  Saumur;  be- 
came a  resident  of  Paris,  1672,  employed 
by  the  Duke  of  Montausier  to  edit  several 
Latin  authors  for  the  use  of  the  dauphin; 
married  to  Andr^  Dacier,  librarian  of  the 
king,  the  translator  of  Plutarch,  and  editor 
of  the  Delphin  Horace,  etc.,  1683;  published 
French  translations  of  Anacreon,  of  Terence,  of 
Homer's  "  Iliad,'*  and  "  Odyssey " ;  as  an  en- 
thusatistic  admirer  of  Homer  and  other  an- 
cient poets  became  engaged  in  a  famous  con- 
troversy with  La  Motte,  and  wrote  her  **  Traits 
de  Cause  de  la  Corruption  du  GoQt.^ 
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Dac'tyl,  a  metrical  foot  in  Greek  and  Latin 
poetry,  consisting  of  a  long  and  two  short 
syllables,  as  cGrmind.  The  term  is  also  ap- 
plied in  the  English  and  in  other  languages  to 
a  foot  or  measure  consisting  of  one  stressed 
and  two  unstressed  syllables,  as  de'atiny.  The 
light  or  irritational  dactyl  has  the  same  rep- 
resentation in  syllables,  but  its  value  in  time 
is  only  that  of  the  trochee,  so  that  the  three 
syllables  of  the  one  are  pronounced  in  the 
same  time  as  the  two  syllables  of  the  other. 

Dactylol'ogy.    See  Deaf-mutes. 

Dad'dy  longlegs,  long-legged,  spiderlike  in- 
sects; also  known  as  harvestmen.  In  England 
crane  flies  are  called  daddy  longlegs. 

Da'do,  the  cubical  portion  of  a  pedestal  com- 
prised between  its  base  and  cap.    Also  a  broad 


band  of  wainscoting,  marble,  painting,  or  the 
like,  decorating  the  lower  part  of  a  wall. 

Dsed'aluSy  Greek  mythology,  an  inventor  and 
mechanical  genius;  the  reputed  inventor  of 
the  auger,  saw,  and  other  tools;  built  the 
Labyrinth  of  Crete,  and  fabricated  wings  with 
which  he  flew  from  Crete  to  Sicily;  the  father 
of  Icarus.  The  inventions  ascribed  to  him  are 
partly  artistic,  also  such  as  the  owning  of  the 
eyes  and  extending  of  the  hands  in  statuary. 

Daf fodiL    See  Narcissus. 

• 

Daghestan  (d&-gSs-t&n'),  province  of  Russia; 
extends  along  the  W.  coast  of  the  Caspian  Sea ; 
bounded  SW.  by  the  Caucasus  Mountains ;  sur- 
face generally  mountainous;  area,  11,471  sq. 
m.;  pop.  (1897)  687,326;  chief  town,  Derbend ; 
country  belonged  to  Persia  imtil  1812,  when 
it  was  ceded  to  Russia,  but  the  Russian  riile 
was  not  fully  established  until  the  submission 
of  Schamyl,  1859. 

Dagnan-Bouveret  (dan-y6A'-b<i-v6h-ra') ,  Pas- 
cal Adolphe  Jean,  1852-  ;  French  genre 
painter;  b.  Paris;  one  of  the  great  artists  of 
the  contemporary  French  school;  works  in- 
clude "An  Accident,"  "The  Parental  Bless- 
ing" (on  a  young  couple  before  marriage), 
perhaps  the  finest  of  all  his  works ;  "  The 
Consecrated  Bread"  (Luxembourg  Gallery); 
"  Breton  Women  at  the  Pardon,"  "  In  the  For- 
est," "  Hamlet  and  the  Gravediggers,"  etc. 

Dagobert  (dA-gO-bftr')  I,  abt.  602-638  a.d.; 
Merovingian  King  of  France;  succeeded  his 
father,  Clotaire  II,  628;  elected  King  of  Aus- 
trasia,  622;  King  of  Neustria,  628,  after  the 
death  of  his  father,  and  to  these  two  kingdoms 
added  that  of  Aquitaine  after  the  death  of  his 
brother,  Charibert,  631.  One  of  his  greatest 
acts  was  a  codification  of  the  Prankish  laws. 
Before  his  death  he  was  compelled  to  place 
his  son  Sigebert  on  the  throne  of  Austrasia; 
left  two  sons,  Sigebert,  King  of  Austrasia,  and 
Clovis  II  of  Neustria. 

Da'gon,  national  god  of  the  Philistines;  hu- 
man down  to  the  waist,  with  the  tail  of  a 
fish ;  embodying  the  idea  of  fertility.  Its  chief 
temples  were  at  Gaza  (destroyed  by  Samson) 
and  at  Ashdod,  where  the  idol  was  miraculous- 
ly mutilated   (1  Sam.  v,  2-4). 

Daguerre  (dft-gSr'),  Louis  Jacques  Mand§, 
1789-1851;  French  inventor;  b.  Cormeilles; 
became  a  skillful  scene  painter,  and  was  one 
of  the  inventors  of  the  diorama;  succeeded, 
1839,  in  forming  indelible  images  on  metallic 
plates  by  the  chemical  action  of  light,  and 
later  improved  the  process  (the  daguerreo- 
type). 

Daguerre'otype.    See  Photography. 

Dahl'gren,  John  Adolf,  1809-70;  American 
naval  officer;  b.  Philadelphia;  midshipman, 
1826;  captain,  1862;  rear  admiral,  1863;  as- 
signed to  ordnance  duty  in  Washington,  1847 ; 
invented  the  Dahlgren  gun  and  a  rifled  can- 
non for  naval  warfare,  and  brought  into  use 
bronze  howitzers  of  12-  and  24-lb.  caliber; 
chief  of  Bureau  of  Ordnance,  1862-63;  com- 
mander of  S.  Atlantic   blockading  squadron, 
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1083-65;  silenced  Fort  Sumter,  but  failed  to 
capture  Charieston;  aided  in  capture  of  tia- 
vannah;  commaDdant  Washington  Navy  Yard, 
1868-70;  author  of  "  Sfitem  of  Boat  Arma- 
ment," "  Sheila  and  Shell  Guns,"  etc. 

Dahlia,  genua  of  plantB  of  the  Compoaite 
family;  natives  of  Mexico;  the  numerous  Ta- 
rieties  cultivated  are  chiefly  derived  from  two 


species — D.  coccinea  and  D.  variahiiU.  Dah- 
lias have  varied  and  exquisite  colors.  Their 
tuberous  roots,  nlthougli  not  agreeable  in  taste, 
Ore  used  as  food  in  Mexico. 

Dolio'mey,  French  colony  on  the  Slave  Coast, 
W.  Africa,  between  German  Togoland  on  the 
W.  and  the  British  possessions  of  Lagos  and 
Nigeria  on  the  E.;  extends  N.  to  the  French 
Military  Territories;  acquired,  1851-04;  area, 
60,000  sq.  m.  Pop.  {1000)  abt  1,000,000; 
chief  imports,  cotton,  machinery,  liquors,  to- 
bacco; chief  exports,  palm  kernels  and  palm 
oil. 

DiUmio  (dl'myO),  literally,  great  name;  title 
of  the  feudal  barons  of  Japan  before  the  alio- 
lition  of  the  feudal  system,  18G3-7I.  These 
were  all  vassals  of  the  mikado,  but  during  the 
Tokugswa  shogunate  they  gradually  became 
subject  to  the  shogun,  who  compelled  them  to 
live  in  the  capital  with  their  families  and  a 
large  number  of  their  retainers  for  at  least 
six  months  every  year,  li^ch  exercised  inde- 
pendent authority,  and  kept  large  numbers  of 
samurai  or  armed  retainers,  to  be  placed  at 
the  service  of  the  mikado  when  needed.  In 
1871  the  daimios  surrendered  their  lands  and 
privileges  to  the  mikado,  who  relieved  them 
of  the  support  of  the  samurai  and  granted 
each    a   pension   proportionate   to   his   former 

Dai'sy,  small  perennial  plant  of  the  Com- 
posite family ;  a  native  of  Europe ;  the  species 
BfllU  ptrennis  is  common  in  Great  BriUin, 
where  its  delicate,  crimson- tipped  flower  has 
been  sung  by  poets  as  the  emblem  of  love  and 
fldelity.     The  term  daisy  is  also  loosely  ap- 
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Dakoits',  armed  gangs  of  robbers  who  go 
about  in  India  and  Burma  plundering  travel- 
ers and  villages.  Dakoity,  as  their  practices 
are  called,  was  formerly  very  common,  but  has 
almost  disappeared  in  British  India,  owing  to 
active  measures   for  its  suppression. 

Dakota  Fonna'tion,  in  geology,  a  group  of 
rocks  belonging  to  the  American  Cretaceous 
period;  first  described  in  territory  of  the  Da- 
kota Indiana.  Its  charncteristic  beds  are  of 
coarse  yellowish  sandstone,  but  shales  are  fre- 
quently associated  with  these.  It  exhibits  a 
nearly  continuous  outcrop  along  the  W.  border 
of  the  Great  Plains  from  Texas  to  All>erta, 
and  appears  also  at  many  points  in  the  E. 
portion  of  the  plains,  being  overlaid  in  the 
mterval  by  more  recent  Cretaceous  formations. 

Dakota  or  James  Siv'eT,  river  of  the  U.  S.; 
rises  in  the  NE.  part  of  N.  Dakota;  flows 
nearly  S.,  and  enters  the  Missouri  about  8  m. 
below  Yankton ;   length  estimated  at  000  m. 

Dakotas,  tribe  of  N.  American  Indians,  con- 
stituting the  largest  division  of  the  Siouan 
family;  mentioned  in  the  Jesuit  "Relation" 
for  1040;  were  very  numerous  in  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries,  roaming  over 
exten'iive  bunting  grounds  in  parts  of  the  pres- 
ent Dakota  states.  Tlicir  language  has  Deen 
regarded  as  approaching  the  Mongolian  more 
closely  than  any  other  American  tongue.  Dur- 
ing the  wars  of  the  Revolution  and  1312-15 
they  sided  with  the  English,  but  signed  peace 
with  the  V.  K.,  1815.  They  have  bad  three 
outbreaks  or  riflings;  a  portion  under  Little 
Crow  attacked  the  whites  in  Minnewta,  1862; 
the  discovery  of  gold  in  the  Black  Hills  led 
to  a  general  war  in  which  Sitting  Bull  and 
other  noted  chiefs  took  part,  and  Gen.  Custer 
was  killed.  1976,  and  a  ghost -dance  erase 
broke  out,  1800-91.  The  total  number  of  thoaa 
speaking  the  Dakota  language  is  now  abt. 
28,7SO,  scattered  among  several  agencies. 
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Dalecarlia  (dd-lS'k&r'ld-&),  former  province 
of  Sweden,  now  forming  the  Idn  of  Koppar- 
berg;  area,  11,522  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1905)  221,- 
987;  famous  for  its  beautiful  mountain  scen- 
ery, its  forests  of  pine,  and  its  mines  of  iron 
and  copper.  The  Dalecarlians  are  a  brave  and 
patriotic  people,  and  as  a  reward  for  their 
fidelity  they  all  have  the  privilege  of  taking 
the  hand  of  the  King  of  Sweden  when  they 
meet  him. 

Daleites  (dfillts),  body  of  Scotch  Independ- 
ents who  were  Calvinists  and  followers  of 
David  Dale  (1739-1806),  a  benevolent  manu- 
facturer, the  father-in-law  of  Robert  Owen. 
The  Daleites  became  affiliated  with  the  San- 
demanians  for  a  time,  but  later  were  Indepen- 
dents. 

D'Alembert  (daiaA-bar'),  Jean  Le  Rond. 
See  Alembebt. 

Dalhousie  (dftl-ho'zl),  James  Andrew  Ram- 
say (tenth  Earl  and  first  Marquis  of),  1812- 
60;  British  statesman;  b.  near  Edinburgh;  son 
of  the  ninth  earl;  entered  Parliament,  1837; 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  1845-47; 
Governor  Greneral  of  India,  1847-56;  contrib- 
uted to  produce  the  mutiny  of  1857  by  his 
aggressive  policy;  annexed  Pegu,  Oude,  the 
Punjab,  and  Berar;  developed  the  resources 
of  India  by  canals  and  other  public  works. 

Dalhousie  Univer'sity,  at  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia;  founded,  1820,  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  George 
Ramsay,  ninth  Earl  of  Dalhousie.  After  un- 
successful efforts,  in  1822-24  and  1829-36,  on 
the  part  of  both  the  British  (jlovt.  and  the 
Board  of  Governors,  to  effect  a  union  with 
King's  Ck>llegie,  then  the  only  other  existing 
in  the  province,  Dalhousie  College  went  into 
operation  in  1838.  In  1841  an  act  was  passed 
conferring  university  powers  upon  the  college. 
There  are  faculties  of  Arts,  Science,  Law, 
Medicine,  and  a  School  of  Mines.  The  niun- 
ber  of  books  in  the  library  is  about  14,500. 
There  are  nearly  600  students. 

Dalin  (da'Un),  Olof  von,  1708-63;  Swedish 
poet  and  historian;  b.  Winberga,  Holland; 
royal  librarian,  1737;  ennobled,  1751;  appoint- 
ed Privy  Councilor,  1753;  published  anony- 
mously, 1733-34,  a  weekly  paper  The  Swedish 
Argus ;  works  include  a  "  History  of  Sweden  " ; 
an  epic,  "  Swedish  Freedom " ;  a  tragedy, 
"  Brynhilda  " ;  a  comedy,  "  The  Envious  Man." 

Dal'las,  Alexander  James,  1759-1817;  Amer- 
ican statesman;  b.  Jamaica;  emigrated,  1783, 
to  Philadelphia,  where  he  practiced  law;  was 
U.  S.  District  Attorney,  1801-14;  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  1814-16;  also  Secretary  of 
War,  1815-16.  Under  him  a  new  national 
bank  was  established,  and  the  public  credit 
restored;  published  four  volumes  of  law  re- 
ports, "  Features  of  Jay's  Treaty,"  and  "  Causes 
and  Character  of  the  War  of  1812-15." 

Dallas,  George  Mifflin,  1792-1864;  U.  S. 
statesman;  b.  Philadelphia;  admitted  to  bar, 
1813;  supported  Jackson  as  candidate  for  of- 
fice of  President,  1824  and  1828;  elected  to 
Senate,  1831 ;  minister  to  St.  Petersburg,  1837 ; 
elected  Vice-President  of  the  U.  S.,  1844,  when 


Polk  was  chosen  President;  minister  to  Eng- 
land, 1856.  Many  of  his  speeches  were  pub- 
lished, and  a  *'  Series  of  Letters  from  London  " 
appeared  after  his  death. 

Dallas,  capital  of  Dallas  Co.,  Tex.;  on 
Trinity  River;  315  m.  N.  of  Galveston;  seat 
of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Matthew  (Protestant 
Episcopal),  Cathedral  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
(Roman  Catholic),  Dallas  Female  College 
(Methodist  Episcopal),  Male  and  Female  Col- 
lege (Baptist),  Ursuline  Convent,  St.  Mary's 
Orphanage,  St.  Mary's  Institute  for  Girls,  St. 
Paul's  Sanitarium  (Episcopal),  Oakcllff,  and 
Ursuline  colleges.  Central  Academy,  separate 
high  schools  for  white  and  colored  youth, 
Texas  State  Fair  and  Dallas  Exposition 
grounds  and  buildings,  and  U.  S.  courthouse. 
The  city  is  in  the  center  of  extensive  wheat 
and  cotton  belts.  Its  industries  include  grain 
elevators,  planing  mills,  stock  yards,  cotton 
compresses,  cotton  mills,  meat  packinghouses, 
and  many  manufactures,  with  annual  producte 
valued  at  $16,000,000.     Pop.   (1906)   62,793. 

Dalma'tia,  portion  of  the  ancient  Illyricum, 
now  the  extreme  S.  province  of  Sisleithan 
Austria;  a  long,  narrow  tract  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  Croatia,  on  the  NE.  by  Herzegovina, 
and  on  the  SW.  by  the  Adriatic;  includes 
many  islands  ;  area,  4,940  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1900) 
593,784.  About  ninety-six  per  cent  of  the 
population  are  Slavic  and  three  per  cent  Ital- 
ian. The  coast  is  indented  with  bays,  which 
form  good  harbors.  The  surface  is  diversified 
with  mountains  (the  Dinaric  Alps),  the  high- 
est of  which,  Mt.  Orien,  rises  6,332  ft.  The 
soil  produces  wheat,  oats,  potatoes,  maize, 
wine,  and  olives.  The  chief  towns  are  Zara, 
Spalato,  Rogusa,  and  Cattero.  Dalmatia  was 
conquered  by  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus. In  the  seventh  century  it  was  taken 
by  the  Slavonians,  who  founded  in  it  a  king- 
dom which  lasted  until  1050.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  it  belonged  to  Hungary.  In  the  fifteenth 
century  it  fell  under  the  power  of  the  Vene- 
tians, who  ceded  it  to  Austria,  1797.  In  1805 
Napoleon  annexed  it  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
and  in  1810  to  the  kingdom  of  lllyria.  It 
reverted  to  Austria,  1814. 

Dalmat'ica,  garment  with  sleeves,  mentioned 
by  Roman  authors  as  in  use  in  the  second  and 
third  centuries  a.d.,  and  named  in  an  edict 
of  Diocletian  in  the  fourth  century  as  worn 
by  both  sexes;  as  an  ecclesiastical  garment 
was  afterwards  adopted  by  deacons  when  as- 
sisting the  priest  at  the  altar;  still  worn  by 
deacons  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  Catholic 
churches,  though  in  a  different  form. 

Dal'ny,  seaport  of  Manchuria  in  the  Liao- 
tung  Peninsula;  at  E.  terminus  of  Siberian 
railway;  established,  1899,  as  a  commercial 
seaport  by  order  of  the  Czar  of  Russia;  1901, 
thrown  open  to  the  commerce  of  all  nations. 
Its  harbor  is  one  of  the  safest  and  deepest 
on  the  Pacific;  vessels  drawing  30  ft.  of  water 
can  enter  at  low  tide.  Dalny  has  no  custom- 
house and  no  customs  duties;  lowest  possi- 
ble rates  charged  for  tonnage,  use  of  docks, 
and  wharves;  is,  therefore,  most  economical 
shipping  port  in  the  East. 
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Dalri'ada,  ancient  name  of  a  region  in  Ire- 
land now  known  as  the  **  Route,"  the  N.  half 
of  the  county  of  Antrim.  Some  of  the  race 
of  Riada  are  said  to  have  settled  in  Argyle, 
Scotland,  where  they  founded  a  petty  kingdom 
called  Dalriada.  More  than  twenty  kings  of 
this  line  in  Scotland  are  mentioned  before  the 
Dalriads  (or  Scots)  and  the  Picts  became 
united  under  Kenneth  McAlpine,  who  became 
the  first  "King  of  Albany/'  The  region  S. 
of  the  Irish  Dalriada  was  called  Dalaradia, 
probably  from  another  chieftain  who  gov- 
erned it. 

Dal'rymple.    See  Staib,  Eabls  of. 

Darton,  John,  1766-1844;  English  chemist; 
author  of  the  atomic  theory;  b.  Eaglesfield, 
Cumberland;  son  of  a  Quaker  weaver;  taught 
and  lectured  on  physical  science,  and  resided 
in  Manchester;  in  1802  annoimced  his  impor- 
tant theory  of  the  constitution  of  mixed  gases; 
explained  the  laws  of  combining  proportions 
and  the  atomic  theory  in  the  first  volume  of 
his   "  New  System  of  Chemical  Philosophy." 

Dalton,  capital  of  Whitfield  Co.,  Ga.;  40  m. 
SSE.  of  Chattanooga ;  was  an  important  strate- 
gical position  during  the  last  year  of  the 
Civil  War;  Confederate  headquarters  under 
Gen.  J.  E.  Johnston  spring  of  1864;  several 
battles  occurred  near  by;  has  a  large  trade 
in  cotton,  grain,  fruit,  etc.,  manufactures  of 
cotton,  wood,  iron,  and  leather,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  large  mineral  fields  of  iron,  manga- 
nese,  and   limestone.     Pop.    (1900)    4,315. 

Dartonism,  inability  to  distinguish  colors; 
so  called  because  John  Dalton  and  his  broth- 
ers had  a  defect  in  vision,  in  consequence  of 
which  red,  blue,  and  green  appeared  alike. 
See  O)L0B  Blindness. 

Dam,  a  bank  or  mole  of  earth,  or  a  struc- 
ture of  wood,  masonry,  or  the  like,  built  across 
a  stream  of  water  so  as  to  obstruct  its  fiow 
and  raise  its  level.  Dams  are  designed  for 
the  purpose  of  creating  a  reservoir,  or  of  se- 
curing a  head  of  water  to  be  converted  into 
power.    See  Irbigation. 

Dam'ageSy  in  modem  law,  the  estimated 
equivalent  in  money,  of  detriment  or  injury 
sustained;  specifically,  such  equivalent  as  de- 
cided by  a  court  or  jury  in  a  legal  proceeding. 
The  right  to  damages  is  peculiar  to  the  com- 
mon law,  as  distinguished  from  equity,  the 
latter  aiming  to  give  specific  relief  by  enforc- 
ing the  performance  of  the  thing  agreed  to 
be  done,  executing  trusts,  compelling  the  giv- 
ing of  testimony,  etc.,  but  generally  refrain- 
ing from  awarding  pecuniary  damages.  The 
end  accomplished  by  an  action  at  common  law, 
is  a  judgment  awarding  money  damages  to 
the  party  injured,  as  by  breach  of  contract  or 
tort. 

Among  the  systems  of  the  more  primitive 
races,  where  the  reference  of  values  to  a  money 
standard  has  not  become  thoroughly  estab- 
lished, damages  are  given  more  or  less  in  kind 
or  in  some  chattel  representing  a  rough  stand- 
ard of  value.  Numerous  instances  of  this 
occur  in  the  laws  of  the  Pentateuch;  as  in 
the   case  of  the  goring   of   an   ox,  where  we 


see  an  equitable  combination  of  assessment  of 
damages  in  kind,  in  the  dividing  of  the  dead 
ox;  and  in  money,  in  the  dividing  of  the  pur- 
chase price  of  the  live  ox. 

In  general,  the  injuries  which  give  rise  to 
a  right  to  damages  may  be  classed  as  injuries 
to  property,  physical  injuries,  mental  injuries, 
injuries  to  family  relations,  injuries  to  per- 
sonal liberty,  and  injuries  to  reputation;  and 
all  of  the  facts  or  circumstances  which  con- 
stitute a  right  of  action  for  damages  may  be 
brought  under  one  or  more  of  these  heads. 
The  measure  of  damages  is  governed  by  com- 
plex rules,  difficult  both  of  application  and 
of  concise  treatment.  "  Exemplary  "  or  "  vin- 
dictive" damages  are  a  peculiarly  heavy 
award  made  in  certain  cases  where  the  court 
washes  from  motives  of  public  policy  to  pun- 
ish a  willful  wrongdoer  as  well  as  to  compen- 
sate an  injured  party. 

Damar'aland,  N.  part  of  the  German  pro- 
tectorate of  SW.  Africa;  extending  along  the 
coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kunene  (latitude 
18**)  S.  to  Walfish  Bay,  and  E.  to  the  merid- 
ian of  21**  E.,  except  at  the  NE.  angle,  where 
it  extends  along  the  N.  parallel  to  the  Zam- 
bezi River;  area,  approximately  200,000  sq. 
m. ;  includes  Kaokoland  and  a  large  part  of 
Ovampoland.  The  inhabitants  form  two  dis- 
tinct groups,  the  Ova-Herero,  or  Damara  of 
the  plains,  and  the  ''true  Damara,"  or  Da- 
mara of  the  hills.  The  former  number  abt. 
100,000,  and  are  of  pure  Bantu  stock. 

Damascene  (d&m-ft-sen'),  John,  John  of 
Damascus;  also  sumamed  Chbysorruoas, 
abt.  700-60;  Christian  theologian  and  saint; 
b.  Damascus ;  was  in  the  service  of  the  caliph ; 
wrote  three  classical  letters  in  defense  of 
image  worship  and  against  the  edict  of  Leo  the 
Isaurian,  727;  retired  to  the  monastery  of 
St.  Saba,  near  Jerusalem.  His  principal 
work  is  "The  Fount  of  Knowledge,"  in  three 
parts:  I.  "Heads  of  Philosophy";  II.  "Com- 
pendium of  Heresies "  ;  and  III.  "  An  Accu- 
rate Summary  of  the  Orthodox  Faith."  He 
was  the  last  of  the  Greek  Fathers,  and  is  the 
most  authoritative  theologian  of  the  Greek 
Church;  canonized  by  the  Latin  and  Greek 
churches. 

Damas'cus,  city  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  Syria ; 
on  a  plain  at  the  E.  base  of  the  Anti-Libanus ; 
58  m.  ESE.  of  Beirut.  Its  magnificent  ap- 
pearance from  afar  has  been  celebrated  by 
ancient  and  modem  travelers.  Damascus  is 
Oriental  in  most  of  its  features  and  character- 
istics. The  city  is  surrounded  by  a  w^all  with 
stately  tow^ers  and  gates,  and  intersected  by 
the  broad  street  which  the  Romans  called  Via 
Recta.  The  great  mosque,  650  ft.  in  length 
and  150  in  breadth,  was  built  by  the  Chris- 
tians, but  has  been  occupied  by  the  Mussul- 
mans since  705  a.d.  Damascus  has  248 
mosques,  many  with  splendid  minarets.  The 
huge  quadrangular  citadel,  with  massive  tow- 
ers, forms  part  of  the  city  wall.  Several 
Protestant  denominations  have  schools,  as  also 
has  the  London  Jews'  Society.  There  are  im- 
portant manufactures  of  cotton,  silk,  and 
woolen  fabrics,  jewelry,  saddlery,  ropes,  glass, 
and    arms,     including'    imitation    "  Damascus 
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blades."  Quantities  of  flour,  grain,  and  fruits 
are  sent  to  Beirut  and  other  tow-ns  in  Syria. 
Damascus  has  an  extensive  trade  in  Euro- 
pean manufactures,  tobacco,  spices.  Eastern 
rugs  and  carpets,  dates,  indigo,  coffee,  sugar, 
etc.,  carried  on  by  means  of  camels  and  cara- 
vans, with  Bagdad,  Bassorah,  Persia,  etc. 
Here  is  assembled  annually  a  large  number 
of  men  of  different  nations,  who  start  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  Kaaba  at  Mecca.  There  is 
a  railway  line  between  Damascus  and  Beirut, 
and  one  to  Mecca  has  been  projected. 

Damascus  was  a  city  in  the  time  of  Abra- 
ham, and  merits  above  Rome  the  title  of 
*'  the  eternal  city."  During  the  time  of  the 
Hebrew  monarchy  it  was  the  capital  of  Syria. 
It  passed  afterwards  successively  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Assyrians,  Babylonians,  Per- 
sians, Macedonians,  Romans,  Saracens,  by 
whom  it  was  made  the  capital  of  the  caliphate 
of  the  Ommyiades,  661-760,  and  Turks  in 
1516,  by  whom  it  was  taken.  Damascus  is  one 
of  the  sacred  cities  of  the  Mohammedans,  and 
has  long  been  known  for  the  fanaticism  of 
its  inhabitants.  One  fourth  of  the  population 
(estimated  230,000)  are  Christians,  chiefly 
Greeks.  The  rest  are  Mohammedans  (Turks, 
Syrians,  Arabs,  Druses),  with  a  few  thousand 
Jews. 

Damascus  Blades,  sword  blades  formerly 
made  at  Damascus;  famous  for  their  beauti- 
fully watered  and  lined  appearance  and  ex- 
quisite temper,  which  enabled  them,  when 
skillfully  handled,  not  only  to  cut  bars  of  iron, 
but  to  divide  films  of  gauze  floating  in  the 
air.  The  secret  of  their  manufacture  is  un- 
known, but  the  Russians  have  produced 
SM'ords  which  equal  the  best  Damascus  blades 
in  beauty  and  temper. 

Dam'ask,  certain  rich  stuffs  of  silk  and  linen 
or  silk  and  wool ;  first  manufactured  at  Da- 
mascus, whence  the  trade  was  carried  to  Ven- 
ice, Lyons,  and  Genoa.  The  cloth  was  woven 
with  flowers  and  regular  figures,  and  some- 
times gold  was  intrcSuced.  In  modem  times 
a  fabric  often  made  of  worsted  or  worsted 
and  cotton  mixed  is  called  damask,  and  is 
used  for  furniture  coverings,  curtains,  etc. 
Damask  linen  tablecloths  are  said  to  have  been 
first  imported  from  France  into  England  in 
1575.  The  peculiarity  of  damask  linen  or  linen 
damask  is  that  the  pattern  is  white  on  white, 
showing  only  by  the  play  of  light  on  the 
threads. 

Damaskeen'ing,  the  ornamenting  of  steel  or 
iron  by  inlaying  with  other  metals,  such  as 
gold  or  silver,  by  nieans  of  etching  and  like 
processes.  This  method  of  ornamentation  was 
formerly  much  used  in  Damascus,  and  is 
found  in  modem  Persian  objects  of  art.  The 
metal  is  cut  with  an  engraving  tool  and  the 
incisions  afterwards  filled  with  gold  or  silver 
wire.  Inferior  damaskeening  can  be  produced 
by  the  electrotyping  process. 

Dam'asas  I,  Saint,  abt.  305-84;  b.  Spain; 
Bishop  of  Rome,  366-84;  was  opposed  at  the 
time  of  election  by  a  rival,  Ursinus,  whom  the 
Emperor  Valentinian  refused  to  recognize;  im- 
proved the  church  service  by  introducing  the 


Psalter;    strenuously   opposed  Arianism;    can- 
onized, his  day  being  December  11th. 

Dames  of  the  Revolu'tion,  patriotic  society 
organized,  1896;  composed  of  women  over 
eighteen  years  of  age,  of  good  moral  character, 
and  of  proved  descent  from  an  ancestor  who 
assisted  in  establishing  American  indepen- 
dence. 

Damiani  (dH-mS-ft'ne),  Pietro,  known  as  St. 
Peteb  Damien  (1007-72);  Italian  prelate;  b. 
Ravenna;  Cardinal  Bishop  of  Ostia,  1057;  op- 
posed simony  and  other  corrupt  practices  of  the 
clergy;  was  a  voluminous  writer ;  took  an  active 
share  in  the  political  and  religious  discussions 
of  that  day,  lived  a  very  ascetic  life,  and  en- 
couraged self-flagellation  as  a  meritorious  pen- 
ance for  sins  committed;  honored  as  a  doctor 
of  the  Church. 

Da'mianistSy  sect  originating  in  the  sixth 
century;  the  followers  of  Damianus,  a  Mono- 
physite  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  who  taught 
that  the  persons  of  the  Trinity  are  God  only 
in  their  imity,  divinity  being  divided  among 
them,  not  that  each  is  God  in  himself  alone. 
So  the  godhead  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Spirit  forms  one  single  substance.  His  ad- 
herents were  also  called  Angelites,  from  their 
place  of  meeting  in  Alexandria,  the  Angelium. 

Da'mien,  Farther,  popular  name  of  Damien 
DE  Veusteb,  1840-89;  Roman  Catholic  mis- 
sionary; b.  near  Louvain,  Belgium;  entered 
holy  orders  at  the  age  of  nineteen;  having 
been  sent  on  a  mission  to  Honolulu,  learned 
of  the  terrible  condition  of  the  lepers,  and 
established  himself  among  them,  1873;  was 
physician,  magistrate,  carpenter,  teacher — 
everything;  di^  a  victim  to  the  disease. 

Damiet'ta,  town  of  Lower  Egypt;  on  the  E. 
branch  of  the  Nile;  8  m.  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean; founded  abt.  1260  some  4  m.  S.  of  the 
ancient  Tamiathis,  which  in  the  time  of  the 
crusades  was  a  strong  fortress  of  the  Saracens. 
The  latter  was  razed  and  the  river  blocked, 
1251,  so  that  large  vessels  have  not  been  able 
to  enter  the  harbor  since.  The  cloth  known 
as  dimity  was  first  made  here.  Pop.  (1907) 
29,354. 

Da'mo,  daughter  of  Pythagoras,  to  whom  he 
left  his  memoirs,  with  strict  injunctions  not 
to  allow  them  to  pass  out  of  his  family.  This 
injunction  she  obeyed,  though  in  great  pov- 
erty and  tempted  with  offers  of  considerable 
sums  of  money.  She  transmitted  them  to  the 
care  of  her  daughter  Bitale. 

Dam'ocles,  Syracusan  parasite  and  courtier 
who  lived  at  the  court  of  Dionysius  the  Elder, 
and  was  the  subject  of  this  experiment  record- 
ed by  Cicero:  as  an  antidote  to  his  fond  ad- 
miration of  regal  luxury  and  happiness,  the 
tyrant  invited  him  to  a  sumptuous  banquet, 
where  a  sword  was  suspended  by  a  single  hair 
directly  over  his  head. 

Da'mon  and  Pyth'ias,  Syracusans,  followers 
of  Pythagoras,  noted  for  their  friendship. 
Pythias  having  been  condemned  to  death  by 
Dionysius  I,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  was  at  his 
own  request  permitted  to  return  to  his  home 
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to  settle  his  affairs,  Damou  pledging  his  ' 
liberty  and  life  for  hia  return.  Pythias 
turned  just  in  time  to  save  Damon  from  deatb, 
and  Dionyaius,  charmed  with  such  fidelity,  not 
onlf  pardoned  Pythias,  but  ftsked  to  share 
their  friendahip. 

Dam'ophon,  sculptor  of  Mesaene;  flourished 
abt.  375  B.C.;  adorned  ^gium,  Messene,  and 
Megalopolis  with  his  works,  chiefly  statues  of 
Parian  marble  and  of  wood.  Pausaoiaa  me 
tions  among  the  moat  important  a  statue 
Lucina,  one  of  ^sculapiuH,  of  the  Mother  of 
the   Gods,  of  Mercury,  and  of   Venus. 

Damophyla  (dft-mfifl-le),  flourished  abt.  310 
B.c-i  Greek  lyric  poetess;  b.  Pamphylia;  pupil 
and  follower  of  Sappho;  wrote  love  poems 
and  hymns  to  Artemis,  none  of  them  now  ex- 

Dampiei  (d&m 'per) .William,  1052-1716;  Eng- 
lish freebooter,  circumnavigator,  and  author; 
b.  near  Yeovil,  Somerset;  served  as  a  sailor; 
led  a  vagrant  life  in  Jamaica  and  Mexico; 
joined  a  party  of  buccaneers  abt.  1670,  and 
with  them  sacked  Spanish  tonnis  on  the  Pa- 
ciBc  coast  of  Central  and  S.  America  and 
captured  vessels;  made  hia  way  around  Cape 
Horn  to  Virginia ;  joined  another  freebooting 
expedition,  which  eventually  took  him  to  the 
£.  Indies;  went  on  trading  and  piratical  voy- 
ages to  China,  India,  etc. ;  returned  to  Eng- 
land, 1691 ;  published  "  Voyage  Round  the 
World  " ;  given  command  of  a  government  ex- 
pedition, 1699,  which  explored  the  coasts  of 
Brazil,  Australia,  etc.;  engaged  in  privateer- 
ing. 1703-7,  1708-11;  wrote  a  valuable  "Dis- 
course on  the  Winds." 

Dampier  Aichipel'ago,  group  of  islands  near 
the  NW,  coast  of  Australia;  comprisea  Rose- 
man',  Lewis,  and  other  islands;  Dampier  Is- 
land, near  the  NE.  coast  of  New  Guinea,  with 
a  volcano  over  6,000  ft.  high,  belongs  to  Ger- 

Dam'Bon  Plum.    See  Pluu. 

Dan,  son  of  the  Hebrew  patriarch  Jacob  and 
Bithab,  RacFLel'B  maid,  and  the  founder  of  one 
of  the  twelve  tribes;  also  the  pert  of  Pales- 
tine occupied  by  the  tribe  of  Dan,  bouniied  on 
the  W.  by  the  Mediterranean.  It  contained 
seventeeen  cities,  the  chief  of  which  was 
Joppa.  Dan  (or  Laish)  was  an  ancient  city 
in  the  extreme  N.  part  of  the  Promised  I^ud, 
and   was   laid   waste   by   Benliadad. 

Dan,  river  of  Virginia  and  N.  Carolina;  rises 
in  the  S.  part  of  Virginia,  ftowa  generally  E., 
and  crosses  the  bomidary  between  those  states 
five  or  six  times;  after  a  course  of  about  200 
m.  unites  with  Staunton  River  at  ClarksvJtte, 
Va.  Below  this  junction  the  stream  is  called 
the  Roanoke. 

Da'na,  ChaileB  Anderson,  1B19-97;  American 

f'oumalist;  b.  Hinsdale,  N.  H. ;  joined  the 
Irook  Farm  Association,  1842;  edited  the 
Harbinger,  a  journal  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  Fourierism;  a  contributor  to  the  Boston 
Ghronoliipc:  connected  with  the  New  York 
Tribune,  1S47-U2;  the  connection  ended  in  cou- 
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sequence  of  a  disagreement  with  Horace 
Ureeley,  thfi  editor,  arising  from  Dana's  atti- 
tude toward  tlie  war  as  revealed  in  his  fa- 
mous editorial  articles  "On  to  Richmond!" 
Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  1863-64;  after- 
wards edited  a  new  Republican  paper  in  Chi- 
cago; returned  to  New  York  and  participat- 
ed in  the  purchase  of  the  New  York  Sun; 
was  its  chief  editor  from  1868  till  his  death ; 
edited  "  The  Household  Book  of  Poetry,"  and 
in  connection  with  George  Ripley  "The  Amer- 
ican Cyclopsedia." 

Dana,  Francis,  1743-1811;  American  states- 
man and  jurist;  b.  Charlestown,  Mass.;  son 
of  Judge  Richard  Dana;  admitted  to  the  bitr, 
1767;  joined  the  Sons  of  Liberty;  a  member 
of  the  Council  of  Massachusetts,  1770;  dele- 
gate to  the  congresses  of  1777  and  1778;  min- 
ister to  Russia,  1780;  Judge  ot  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Massachusetts,  1783 ;  Chief  Justice, 
1701-1806;  voted  for  the  Constitution  as  a 
member  of  the  state  convention  convened  to 
ratify  it,  1788;  in  polities  was  a  Federalist. 

Daa'ae,  in  classical  mythology,  a  daughter 
of  Acrisiiis,  King  of  Argos.  who  confined  her 
in  a  brazen  tower  because  an  oracle  had  pre- 


dicted that  her  son  would  kill  her  father; 
became  the  mother  of  Perseus,  whose  father, 
Zeus  or  Jupiter,  obtained  access  to  her  in  the 
form  of  a  shower  of  gold. 

Danaldes,  name  of  the  fifty  daughters  of 
DanaJls,  a  mythical  king  of  Egypt,  who 
were  married  to  fifty  sons  of  ^gyptus,  their 
uncie.  By  order  of  their  father,  who  had  been 
warned  by  an  oracle  that  he  would  he  slain 
by  one  of  his  sons-in-law,  each  of  the  Danaldes, 
except  one,  Hypermnestra,  killed  her  bride- 
groom on  the  wedding  night.  Polyxena,  an- 
other of  the  sisters,  killed  ^gyptua,  as  well 
as  his  son,  her  husband.  The  Danaldea  were 
doomed  in  Tartarus  to  pour  water  forever  into 
a  vessel  perforated  with  holes. 

Da'naldl,  Abyssinian  tribe  occupying  an  area 
bounded  NE.  by  the  Red  Sea  and  SW.  by  a 
range  of  mountains;  and  sbout  250  m.  long. 
This  land  also  is  named  Danakil.  Its  climate 
ia  hot  and  soil  poor.  The  inhabitanta  are  fero- 
cious, treacherous,  and  fanatical  Mohammed- 
ans; number  nbt.  70.000,  and  form  a  part  of 
the   Italian  colony  of  Eritrea. 
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Dan'afii,  Greek  mythologj,  the  aon  of  Belus, 
King  of  Egypt,  who  by  some  ia  auppoaed  m  be 
Neptune  ( I'oseidon ) ,  and  twin  brother  of 
Mgyptna.  After  the  dettth  of  Belus,  Danalls 
and  JF.gypius  ruled  over  Egypt,  but,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  difference  between  them,  Danalia 
aet  sail  with  his  fifty  daughters  to  find  a.  new 
home.  He  settled  in  Argus,  whose  king,  Gela- 
nor,  he  succeeded  in  dethroning,  and  eatabltshed 
the  dj^asty  of  the  Belides,  ^gyptua,  jealous 
of  his  brother's  prosperity,  followed  him  to 
ArgoB  with  his  fifty  sons,  who  under  pretense 
of  friendship  Bought  the  hands  of  their  cousins 
in  marriage.    See  DanaKdbs. 

Dan'bnry,  one  of  the  capitals  of  Fairfield 
Co.,  Conn.;  62  m.  KE.  of  New  York  City; 
has  the  largest  manufactures  of  hats  in  the 
U.  S.,  and  a  considerable  production  of  iron 
and  brass  goods,  silverware,  bicycles,  paper, 
shoes,  shirts,  and  boxes.  The  U.  S.  Census 
of  1905  reported  103  factories,  with  capital 
»4,037,159,  and  products  valued  at  $8,065,- 
652.  Danbury  was  settled,  I6S4;  made  a  de- 
pository for  army  stores.  1TT6;  and  burned 
with  the  stores  by  the  British  governor  of  New 
York,  1777.    Pop.  (1S06)   18,637. 

Dutce  of  Deatli,  mediteval  religious  dance, 
long  a  favorite  subject  of  painting  and  poetry, 
in  which  persons  of  all  ranks  and  ages  were 
lepresented  dancing  together,  with  the  skeleton 
form  of  Death  leading  them  to  the  grave.  It 
was  a  kind  of  masquerade  performed  in  the 
churches,  in  which  the  characters  held  dra- 
matic conversations  with  Death,  and  disap- 
peared one  by  one  from  the  scene.  Holbein's 
celebrated  aeries  entitled  "  The  Dance  of 
Death  "  combines  fifty-three  distinct  and  most 
diverse  scenes;  Death  here  assumes  various 
ironical  costumes,  while  meeting  and  overcom- 
ing persons  in  every  condition  of  life. 

Dan'cii^,  Buccession  of  rhythmical  move- 
ments of  the  body,  often  accompanied  by 
music;  is  of  very  early  ori<^in.  The  ancients 
constituted  it  a  part  of  their  religious  observ- 
ances, and  danced  before  their  altars  and  the 
images  of  their  gods.  The  ancient  Egyptians 
ascribed  its  invention  to  their  god  Thoth.  All 
the  different  passions  were  expressed  in  dan- 
cing by  the  Greeks,  and  the  dance  of  the  Eu- 
menides,  or  Furies,  was  so  expressive  of  venge- 
ance that  it  inspired  the  beholders  with  terror. 
The  attitudes  of  the  public  dancers  were  stud- 
ied by  the  Greek  sculptors  in  order  to  de- 
lineate the  paHsions.  Aristotle  ranks  dancing 
with  poetry.  The  Spartans  were  required  to 
train  their  children  in  this  art  from  the  age 
of  five.  This  was  done  publicly,  to  train  them 
for  the  armed  dance,  and  was  accompanied  by 
songs  or  hymns.  In  ancient  times,  dancing  in 
private  entertainments  was  performed  by  pro- 
fessionals. The  Romans  held  it  disgraceful 
for  a  free  citizen  to  dance  except  as  a  re- 
ligious rite.  In  Egypt  there  are  dancing  and 
singing  girls,  who  improvise  verses  and  are 
called  almeh.  In  India  there  are  nautch  girls, 
who  dance  on  public  occasions.  Among  savages 
dancing  is  still  used  as  a  reli^ous  rite  or  as 
a  sort  of  state  ceremony  on  important  occa- 
•iODS. 
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Dandng  Ha'nia,  epidemic  disorder  of  the 
fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries, 
similar  to  chorea.  It  is  supposed  that  much 
impoHture  prevailed  in  many  forms'  of  this 
epidemic,  but  there  were  also  many  cnaea  in 
which  the  subject  entirely  lost  control  of  the 
will.  This  disorder  is  even  now  known  in 
Abyssinia.  Something  similar  to  it  in  Italy 
was  ascribed  to  the  bite  of  a  spider  called  the 
tarantula,  but  its  greatest  prevalence  was  in 
the  cities  of  Germany  during  the  Middle  Ages. 
At  Aix- la-Chapel  I  e,  1374,  there  appeared  on 
the  streets  crowds  of  dancing  men  and  wom- 
en, apparently  excited  thereto  by  the  frantic 
demonstrations  at  the  festival  of  St.  John. 
The  dancers  were  said  to  be  unobservant  of 
outward  things,  but  sensible  of  visions.  They 
appeared  to  loae  all  self-control,  and  would 
dance  till  they  fell  as  if  dead,  and  would  some- 
times beat  out  their  brains  upon  the  ground. 
The  mania  extended  to  the  Low  Countries,  as 
well  as  Cologne,  Metz,  and  Strassburg,  and 
caused  ranch  demoraliEation.  Exorcism  was 
at  first  found  remedial,  and  cold  water,  as 
applied  by  Paracelsus  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
was  very  efficacious.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century  the  St.  Vitus's  I&nce,  as 
the  disorder  was  then  called,  waa  abating,  and 
is  now  almost  unknown. 

Dan'delion,  the  Torozacunt  ofticinaU,  herba- 
ceous plant  of  the  Composite  family,  with  a 
perennial  spindle-shaped  root.  The  leaves 
spring  immediately  from  the  root,  are  long, 
feather  shaped,  with  the  divisions  toothed, 
smooth,  and  of   a  fine  green  cokir.     It  bears 
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aii^e  bright  yellow  flowers  on  a  smooth,  hol- 
low stem.  The  leaves  when  very  young  are 
tender,  and  are  used  as  a  pot  herb,  and  it 
is  oultivated  and  brought  to  market  for  this 
use.  It  is  a  popular  remedy  in  the  U.  B. 
and  Europe,  having  gentle  tonic  powers.  The 
root  is  sometimes  prepared  and  ground  with 
coffee,  the  taate  of  which  covers  that  of  the 
dandelion. 
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Dan'die  Din'mont.    See  Tebbieb. 

Dan'dolo,  Enrico,  1110-1206;  doge  of  Venice; 
served  the  republic  in  many  capacities;  be- 
came doge,  1192,  when  over  eighty  years  old 
and  nearly  blind;  participated  in  the  fourth 
crusade;  conquered  Constantinople,  June  17, 
1203;  established  the  Latin  Empire  under 
Baldwin  of  Flanders,  having  himself  declined 
the  imperial  crown;  secured  to  Venice  her 
full  share  of  the  spoils,  both  in  provinces  and 
treasure,  besides  commercial  privileges  of  the 
greatest  importance.  The  four  horses  which 
now  adorn  the  W.  front  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Mark  were  among  the  booty  which  was  carried 
to  Venice. 

Dane'gelty  tribute  of  one  shilling  levied  on 
every  hide  (about  100  acres)  of  land  by  the 
Anglo-Saxon  and  early  Norman  kings,  origi- 
nally for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  Danes  for 
leaving  the  country;  later  increased  to  two 
shillings,  and  though  abolished  by  Edward  the 
Confessor  and  again  by  Henry  II  it  reappeared 
for  a  time  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Richard  I. 

Danelaw,  or  Danelag,  name  applied  imder 
the  later  Saxon  and  earlier  Norman  kings  of 
England  to  fifteen  or  more  counties  of  the  N. 
and  E.  of  England,  where  the  Danes  were  con- 
fined by  the  wars  of  Alfred  the  Great;  reduced 
by  Edward  the  Elder  (901-926)  ;  rose  in  re- 
volt in  the  reign  of  Eldred,  but  were  forced 
into  submission,  954.  The  word  also  means 
the  code  established  by  the  Danes  on  their  set- 
tlement in  England. 

Dan'enhower,  John  Wilson,  1849-87;  Amer- 
ican Arctic  explorer;  b.  Chicago,  111.;  gradu- 
ated at  Annapolis,  1870;  commissioned  lieuten- 
ant, 1879;  served  on  a  surveying  expedition  in 
the  N.  Pacific,  1873-74;  on  the  Vandalia  dur- 
ing ex-Pres.  Grant's  visit  to  Egypt  and  the 
Levant;  joined  the  Arctic  steamer  Jeannette 
at  Havre,  France,  making  the  voyage  to  San 
Francisco  and  into  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The 
vessel  was  crushed  and  the  crew  retreated  for 
ninety-five  days  over  the  ice.  Danenhower  com- 
manded a  boat  which  landed  at  the  Lena  Delta, 
September  17,  1881,  and  reached  the  U.  S.  in 
June,  1882;  author  of  "The  Narrative  of  the 
Jeanette,"  1882. 

Dan'iel,  Hebrew  prophet;  was  a  youth  when 
he  was  carried  with  many  other  Jewish  cap- 
tives to  Babylon,  605  B.O.  Whether  he  was  of 
royal  or  only  of  noble  descent  cannot  be  deter- 
mined. He  was  educated  at  the  court  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  was  eminent  for  learn- 
ing and  wisdom.  His  skill  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  dreams  procured  for  him  the  favor  of 
the  king,  who  appointed  him  governor  of  the 
province  of  Babylon  and  chief  of  the  magi,  or 
priests.  He  explained  the  handwriting  on  the 
wall  at  Belshazzar's  feast  abt.  638  B.o.  After 
the  capture  of  Babylon  by  the  Medes  and  Per- 
sians, Daniel  gained  the  favor  of  Darius  the 
Mede,  and  was  the  first  of  three  presidents 
who  had  authority  over  the  120  satraps  (gov- 
ernors of  provinces)  of  the  empire.  He  also 
"  prospered  in  the  reign  of  Cyrus  the  Persian," 
and  appears  to  have  remained  in  Babylon  when 
the  other  Jews  returned  to  Jerusalem. 


Daniel,  Hermann  Adalbert,  1812-71 ;  German 
theologian  and  geographer;  b.  K5then;  pro- 
fessor at  Halle ;  chief  theological  works,  "  The- 
saurus Hymnologicus,"  five  volumes,  1841-56, 
and  "  Codex  Liturgicus  Ecclesise  Universse," 
etc.,  four  volumes,  1847-54;  best  geographical 
works,  "  Leitfaden  ftir  den  Unterricht  in  der 
Geographic,*'  sixty-eighth  edition,  1872,  and 
"  Handbuch  der  Geographic,"  third  edition, 
four  volumes,  1870-71. 

Daniel,  Samuel,  1662-1619;  English  poet;  b. 
Taunton;  lived  in  London,  where  he  associated 
with  Shakespeare  and  Marlowe,  and  was  em- 
ployed as  tutor  to  Anne  Clifi'ord,  afterwards 
Countess  of  Pembroke;  wrote,  besides  other 
poems,  "The  Tragedy  of  Cleopatra,"  1594, 
and  "  On  the  Civil  Wars  of  York  and  Lan- 
caster," 1696;  and  in  prose  a  "Defense  of 
Rhyme,"  1602,  and  a  "History  of  England," 
1612-18, 

Daniel,  Book  of,  canonical  book  of  the  Old 
Testament,  counted  in  some  Christian  tradi- 
tions as  one  of  the  four  books  of  the  major 
prophets,  but  properly  classified  among  the 
migiographa.  The  book  has  commonly  been 
divided  into  two  parts,  of  six  chapters  each — 
the  first  six  historical,  the  last  six  prophetical. 
The  book  is  remarkable  both  for  its  miracles 
and  its  prophecies.  The  close  general  corre- 
spondence of  these  prophecies  with  the  record- 
ed facts  of  history  has  led  some  writers  to 
the  belief  that  the  book  is  not  the  work  of 
Daniel,  as  it  purports  to  be,  but  that  it  was 
written  by  some  unknown  person  at  a  much 
later  period. 

Daniell,  John  Frederick,  1790-1846;  English 
scientist;  b.  London;  Prof,  of  Chemistry  in 
King's  College,  London,  1831 ;  inventor  of  the 
galvanic  battery  by  which  it  was  possible  to 
maintain  a  current  sensibly  constant  for  a 
long  time,  for  which  he  received  the  Copley 
medal,  1837;  also  invented  the  hygrometer 
and  the  pyrometer ;  published  "  Introduction 
to  Chemical  Philosophy,"  1839.  His  "  Meteor- 
ological Essays,"  1823,  constituted  the  first 
attempt  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  the 
weather  by  physical  science. 

Dan'ish  West  In'dies.    See  West  Indies. 

Dan'ites,  or  Destroy'ing  An'gels,  members  of 
a  secret  society  of  Mormons,  organized,  1838, 
and  originally  comprising  about  300  men,  who 
are  believed  to  have  taken  an  oath  to  support 
the  authority  and  execute  the  commands  of 
their  leaders  at  all  hazards.  Many  massacres, 
robberies,  and  murders,  committed  during  the 
early  history  of  Utah,  are  ascribed  to  the  Dan- 
ites,  but  the  Mormons  assert  that  these  were 
not  countenanced  by  the  "  saints."  In  1877 
John  D.  Lee,  who  had  belonged  to  this  society, 
was  tried  and  executed  for  participation  in  the 
massacre  of  a  train  of  "  Gentile "  emigrants, 
1857. 

Dan'nebrog,  ancient  battle  standard  of  Den- 
mark, bearing  the  figures  of  a  cross  and  crown ; 
was  fabled  to  have  fallen  from  heaven  at  the 
battle  of  Volmar  in  Esthonia  (1219)  during 
a  crusade  against  the  heathens;  twice  taken 
in  battle  and  twice  recaptured. 
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Dan'necker,  Johann  Heinrich  von,  176d-1841; 
German  sculptor;  b.  near  Stuttgart;  appointed 
Prof,  of  Sculpture  at  Stuttgart,  1790;  produced 
busts  of  Schiller,  Lavater,  and  other  men  of  his 
time.  While  surpassed  by  Ganova  in  creative 
power,  he  excelled  him  in  sesthetic  perception, 
and  thus  stands  in  the  history  of  sculpture  be- 
tween Canova  and  Thorwaldsen.  Among  the 
best  productions  of  the  Canova  classicism  are 
his  "Ariadne,"  of  which  the  original  or  a  replica 
is  in  a  private  collection  in  Frankfort,  the 
"Sappho*^  made  for  the  Duke  of  Wtirtem- 
berg,  and  a  colossal  statue  of  Christ. 

Dannewerk  (d&n'fi-vSrk),  boundary  wall  in 
Schleswig,  built  by  the  Danes  against  the 
Franks  abt.  808,  from  the  Baltic  to  the  North 
Sea.  The  original  line  can  be  traced  from  the 
town  of  Schleswig  to  HoUingstedt.  The  line 
of  the  Dannewerk  was  restored,  1748,  by  a  sys- 
tem of  strong  fortifications  known  as  the 
"  Great  Dannewerk  "  and  the  "  Little  Danne- 
werk." They  were  evacuated  by  the  Danes, 
February  5,  1864,  and  destroyed  by  the  allies. 

D'Annnnrio  (d&n-nOn'tsI-o),  Gabriele.  See 
Annunzio. 

Dante  desU  Alighieri  (dftn'tn  dftl'yS  &-l6-g6- 
a're),  1265-1321;  greatest  of  Jtalian  poets; 
b.  Florence ;^json  of  a  lawyer;  in  boyhood  con- 
ceived a  romantic  affection  for  Beatrice  Porti- 
nari,  eight  years  of  age;  composed  poems  in 
her  honor ;  in  his  first  work,  "  Vita  Nuova " 
(New  Life),  celebrated  his  early  love  for  her 
and  in  his  "Divina  Commedia"  (Divine 
Comedy)  related  the  history  of  his  later  re- 
generation through  and  by  her;  was  over- 
whelmed at  her  death,  1290,  but  about  two 
years  later  married  Gemma  Donati.  He  is 
said  to  have  studied  at  Bologna  Univ.;  took 
part  with  the  Florentines  in  the  battle  of 
Compaldino,  1289 ;  enrolled  in  the  Art  or  Guild 
of  Physicians  and  Apothecaries,  1295.  Began 
to  hold  public  positions;  sat  in  the  Council 
of  One  Hundred;  was  sent  on  foreign  mis- 
sions; endeavored  to  reconcile  the  Guelphs  and 
Ghibel lines;  chosen  one  of  the  six  priors  of 
the  republic,  1300;  and  in  the  strife  between 
the  "blacks**  and  "whites,**  parties  of  the 
Guelphs,  intri^ed  for  the  former's  advan- 
tage; later,  inclined  to  the  side  of  the 
"  whites,**  but  when  they  possessed  themselves 
of  the  government,  was  fined^  exiled,  and 
condemned  to  be  burned  if  ever  found  on  Flor- 
entine territory.  He  lived  in  Verona,  Bologna, 
Padua,  and  Paris,  possibly  visited  Oxford, 
and,  returning  to  Italy,  wandered  from  city 
to  city;  died  in  Ravenna.  He  produced  the 
"  Vita  Nuova,*'  abt.  1295 ;  the  "  Convivio,*'  or 
"Convito**  (Banquet),  practically  a  continu- 
ation of  the  former,  finished  abt.  1307;  the 
"Divina  Commedia,**  which  occupied  the  last 
years  of  his  life;  a  treatise  on  "The  Italian 
Language  or  Vulgar  Idiom,**  another  "  Con- 
cerning Monarchy,'*  also  sonnets  and  other 
poems. 

Danton  (d&A-t5iiO,  Georges  Jacques,  1759- 
94;  French  revolutionist;  b.  Arcis^sur-Aube ; 
practiced  law  in  Paris;  a  founder  and  leader 
of  the  club  of  Cordeliers,  the  center  of  the 
extreme  popular  party;  elected  Administrator 


of  the  department  of  Paris,  1791;  instigated 
the  insurrection  of  August,  1792,  which  began 
the  Reign  of  Terror;  Minister  of  Justice  same 
month ;  largely  responsible  for  the  "  Septem- 
ber Massacres*';  member  of  the  Convention; 
joined  the  Mountain,  as  the  extreme  revolution- 
ists were  called;  voted  for  the  death  of  the 
king,  1793;  prominent  in  the  establishment  of 
the  revolutionary  tribunal;  member  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety;  aided  in  over- 
throwing the  Girondists;  was  finally  over- 
thrown by  Robespierre  and  guillotined. 

Dant'xic,  or  Dan'xig,  fortified  city  and  sea- 
port of  W.  Prussia;  on  the  Vistula;  3^  m. 
from  its  entrance  into  the  Baltic;  is  traversed 
by  the  Motlau  and  Radaune,  which  here  enter 
the  Vistula,  and  is  the  terminus  of  a  railway 
from  Berlin,  250  m.  to  the  WSW.  Dantzic  is 
surrounded  by  walls,  and  defended  by  a  citadel 
and  outworks;  contains  a  fine  cathedral,  be- 
gun, 1343,  and  finished,  1503;  numerous  Luth- 
eran and  Rbman  Catholic  churches,  exchange, 
town  hall,  gymnasiums,  hospitals;  schools  of 
navigation,  midwifery,  commerce,  and  arts  and 
trade;  observatory,  public  library,  museum, 
arsenal,  and  dockyard.  The  manufactures  in- 
clude beer,  spirits,  tobacco,  sugar,  fiour,  iron- 
ware, machinery,  and  gold  and  silver  orna- 
ments. 

Dantzig  was  founded  in  the  tenth  century 
or  earlier;  was  occupied  by  the  Teutonic 
Knights,  1310-1454.  In  1454  the  knights 
ceded  W.  Prussia  to  Poland  and  Dantzig,  with 
considerable  adjacent  land;  became  a  free 
state  under  the  protection  of  Poland.  It  was 
for  a  long  time  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Han- 
seatic  League.  On  the  partition  of  Poland  in 
1793  it  was  annexed  to  Prussia.  Dantzig  has 
been  twice  besieged.  The  first  siege  was  by 
the  French  in  1807,  in  which  the  utmost  skill 
of  the  French  engineer  and  the  science  of  the 
French  artillerist  were  successfully  Illustrated. 
Marshal  Lefebvre,  the  French  commander,  was 
created  Duke  of  Dantzig.  The  second  siege 
was  a  blockade  by  the  Prussians  and  Russians 
in  1813,  after  Napoleon's  disastrous  Russian 
campaign.  Gen.  Kapp  held  the  place  and 
brilliantly  maintained  nimself  until  the  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  under  the  armistice  con- 
cluded between  Napoleon,  Alexander,  and  the 
Prussian  King.    Pop.  (1900)   140,563. 

Dan'ube,  largest  river  of  Europe  next  to  the 
Volga ;  formed  by  the  union  at  Ilonaueschingen 
of  two  streams,  the  Brigach  and  the  Brege, 
which  rise  in  the  Black  Forest  of  Baden,  at 
a  height  of  2,250  ft.  It  fiows  through  Wttrt- 
emberg  and  Bavaria  with  a  NE.  course;  then 
turns  to  the  SE.  and  crosses  the  boundaiy  of 
Germany  and  Austria  at  Passau,  where  it  is 
230  yds.  wide.  In  Bavaria  it  receives  five 
Alpine  rivers — the  Lech,  Isar,  Inn,  Altmfihl, 
and  Regen.  From  Lintz  to  Pressburg  in  Hun- 
gary it  takes  a  generally  £.  course,  receiving 
the  Ens  and  the  Morava;  then  flows  SE.  to 
its  junction  with  the  Raab,  and  E.  to  Waitzen, 
whence  it  flows  S.  through  the  great  plain  of 
Hungary,  receiving  on  its  course  the  Waag, 
the  Gran,  and  the  Drave.  After  meeting  the 
latter  it  flows  SE.,  taking  in  the  Theiss  and 
the  Temes;  meets  the  Save  at  Belgrade,  where 
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it  begins  to  form  the  boundary  between  Hun- 
gary and  Servia;  at  Semlin,  opposite  Bel- 
grade, it  is  1,700  yds.  wide,  but  farther  on  it 
becomes  much  narrower  and  very  turbulent, 
being  only  129  yds.  w^le  at  the  passage  of  the 
Iron  Gate  below  Orsova,  where  it  leaves  Hun- 
gary. A  canal,  cut  through  and  around  the 
obstructions  at  the  Iron  Gate,  completed,  Sep- 
tember 27,  1896,  opened  the  upper  Danube  to 
large  vessels.  From  Orsova  the  river  flows  SE., 
N£.,  and  N.  to  Galatz,  making  a  loop  of  a 
curve,  after  which  it  receives  the  Pruth  and 
flows  E.  to  the  Black  Sea.  The  delta  covers 
an  area  of  1,000  sq.  m.,  and  consists  of  innu- 
merable lakes  and  channels.  Shipping  enters 
by  the  Sulina  or  middle  mouth.  Improvements 
at  this  mouth  ( 1894-95 )  raised  the  depth  over 
the  bar  to  23^  ft.,  and  cuttings  have  been 
made  with  the  object  of  avoiding  difficult 
bends.  The  total  length  of  the  river  is  about 
1,770  m.,  and  it  drains  over  300,000  sq.  m. 

Dan'villei  capital  of  Vermilion  Co.,  111.;  on 
Vermilion  River;  125  m.  S.  of  Chicago;  the 
seat  of  one  of  the  National  Homes  for  Dis- 
abled Soldiers;  largely  engaged  in  mining  bitu- 
minous coal  on  the  bluffs  of  the  river;  and  has 
large  railroad  car  and  machine  shops,  iron 
foundries,  planing  and  woolen  mills,  and  glass 
and  boiler  works.    Pop.   (1906)   21,794. 

Danville,  city  in  Pittsylvania  Co.,  Va.;  on 
the  falls  of  Dan  River,  which  furnish  water 
power;  140  m.  SW.  of  Richmond;  is  in  the 
noted  yellow-tobacco-growing  region;  has  an 
annual  trade  in  that  leaf  of  over  35,000,000 
lbs.;  seat  of  Randolph-Macon  Institute  (Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Seminary),  Roanoke  College 
for  Women  (Baptist),  Danville  Military  Insti- 
tute (nonsectarian),  and  Danville  Female  Col- 
lege; has  cotton  and  other  mills;  chiefly  en- 
gaged in  handling  tobacco.  Pop.  (1906) 
17,972. 

Daph'ne,  in  Greek  mythology,  nymph  be- 
loved by  Apollo.  To  escape  from  him  she  be- 
sought the  aid  of  the  eailh,  which  opened  to 
receive  her,  and  she  was  transformed  into  a 
laurel  tree. 

Daphne,  celebrated  grove  and  sanctuary  of 
Apollo,  5  m.  SW.  of  Antioch  in  Syria;  fre- 
quented by  heathen  pilgrims  and  voluptuaries. 
Here  was  a  temple  of  Apollo,  surrounded  by 
beautiful  groves  of  laurel  and  cypress  trees, 
gardens,  and  baths.  This  place  was  the  scene 
of  an  almost  perpetual  festival  of  vice. 

Daph'nia,  genus  of  fresh-water  Entomosira- 
ean8  of  the  order  Cladoceraf  characterized  by 
a  bivalve  shell,  five  P&ii*s  of  feet,  and  long 
swimming  antenns.  They  form  an  important 
element  in  the  diet  of  many  fresh-water  fishes. 

Daph'nis,  in  Greek  mythology,  a  beautiful 
youth  of  Sicily;  son  of  Mercury  and  a  nymph; 
reared  amid  grovea  of  laurel,  whence  his  name, 
and  taught  by  Pan  to  play  on  the  pipe;  be- 
came a  herdsman  on  Mt.  ^tna,  where  he  won 
the  love  of  a  naiad,  who  for  his  supposed  un- 
faithfulness punished  him  with  blindness.  He 
prayed  his  father  for  relief,  and  Mercury  trans- 
ferred him  to  heaven.  The  invention  of  bucolic 
poetry    was    ascribed   to    him.     The   story   of 


Daphnis  forms  the  subject  of  the  first  idyl  of 
Theocritus. 

Da  Ponte  (d&  pon'tfl),  Lorenxo,  1749-1838; 
Italian  poet;  b.  Venice;  Latin  Secretary  to 
Emperor  Joseph  11  in  Vienna,  where  he  com- 
posed several  operas.  After  residing  some 
years  in  London,  emigrated  to  New  York,  1805 ; 
appointed  Prof,  of  Italian  in  Columbia  (Al- 
lege, abt.  1828;  wrote  the  libretto  for  Mozart's 
"  Don  Giovanni,"  and  other  works.  Died  in 
New  York. 

D'Arn>lay,  Madame,  maiden  name,  Fbances 
Burnet,  1752-1840;  English  novelist;  b.  Lynn- 
Regis;  daughter  of  Charles  Bumey,  the  musi- 
cian. Her  father  removed  to  London,  1760, 
and  his  house  was  frequented  by  Burke,  John- 
son, Garrick,  and  other  literati,  but  in  these 
assemblies  "  Fanny  "  was  a  silent  and  diffident 
spectator.  Her  first  novel,  "  Evelina,"  pub- 
lished anonymously,  1778,  had  a  great  suc- 
cess. In  1782  she  produced  "  Cecilia."  She 
was  second  keeper  of  the  robes  to  Queen  Char- 
lotte, 1786-91,  and  wrote  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  court  experience  in  her  "  Diary  and 
Letters,"  seven  volumes,  1842-46.  In  1793  she 
was  married  to  Count  d'Arblay,  a  French  exile. 
Her  third  novel,  "  Camilla,"  1796,  was  only  a 
pecuniary  success. 

Darboy  (dftr-bwA'),  Georges,  1813-71;  French 
ecclesiastic;  b.  Fayi-Billot;  1839,  teacher  of 
Philosophy  and  Theology  at  the  Seminary  of 
Langres;  1859,  Bishop  of  Nancy;  and,  1863 
Archbishop  of  Paris.  At  the  Vatican  Council 
he  was  a  decided  opponent  of  papal  infallibil- 
ity, but  recognized  it  when  it  was  promul- 
gated. April  5,  1871,  arrested  by  the  Com- 
munists, and  with  five  others  was  shot  at  the 
prison  of  La  Roquette.  Among  his  prominent 
works  are  **  Les  saintes  femmes,"  1850 ;  "  Les 
f emmes  de  la  Bible,"  1849,  two  volumes ;  "  La 
vie  de  St.  Thomas  k  Becket,"  two  volumes, 
1860. 

Darcet  (dftr-sa'),  Jean  Pierre  Joseph,  1777- 
1844;  French  chemist;  b.  Paris;  added  several 
useful  discoveries  to  practical  chemistry,  im- 
portant improvements  in  the  making  of  gun- 
powder, the  composition  of  bronze  and  steel, 
the  production  of  soda  from  common  salt,  etc. 

Dardanelles'  (ancient  Helleapontus) ,  called 
also  the  Strait  of  Gallifoli,  narrow  channel 
connecting  the  Sea  of  Marmora  with  the 
iEgean,  and  separating  the  peninsula  of  Galli- 
poli  from  Asia  Minor;  length,  45  m.;  average 
width,  3  to  4  m.;  it  is  of  great  strategic  im- 
portance; considered  the  key  to  Constantino- 
ple, and  is  defended  by  forts  at  Tchanak- 
Kalessi  on  the  Asiatic  side  and  at  Kilid-Bahr 
on  the  European  side,  and  by  other  forts  at 
the  entrance  of  the  ^gean  Sea.  It  was  crossed 
by  Xerxes,  480  B.C.,  with  floating  bridges,  and 
again  by  Alexander,  334  B.C.  The  Dardanelles 
is  closed  to  foreign  ships  of  war  by  a  stipula- 
tion, 1878,  but  an  agreement  between  Turkey 
and  Russia,  1891,  has  permitted  free  passage 
to  the  volunteer  fleet  of  Russia. 

Dare,  Virginia,  b.  1587;  first  child  bom  of 
English  parents  in  America ;  b.  Roanoke,  Va. ; 
granddaughter  of  Gov.  John  White  and  daugh- 
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ter  of  a  member  of  his  ofldcial  staff;  named 
after  the  district  of  Virginia.  Soon  after  her 
birth  her  grandfather,  who  had  come  to  Amer- 
ica to  establish  a  colony,  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  in  the  following  year,  on  his  return, 
could  learn  nothing  of  colony  or  child. 

Da'reSy  Trojan,  companion  of  iBneas;  distin- 
guished for  his  skill  in  boxing.  At  the  games 
in  honor  of  Anchises  in  Sicily,  Dares  chal- 
lenged all  competitors,  but  was  defeated  and 
nearly  slain  by  the  aged  Entellus. 

Dar-es-Salaam  (d&r-e8-s&l-&m'),  capital  of 
Grerman  £.  Africa,  on  the  coast  nearly  opposite 
the  S.  point  of  Zanzibar.  Pop.  (1906)  24,000. 
See  German  E.  Africa. 

Dar  Fertit',  Arab  name  of  a  large  district  in 
E.  Africa,  S.  of  Dorfur  and  Kordofan,  watered 
by  the  Bahr-el-Abiad ;  has  been  the  prey  of 
slave  hunters  since  1820;  naturally  rich  in 
ivory,  rubber,  and  other  resources,  but  almost 
an  uninhabited  wilderness;  region  claimed  by 
Khedive  of  Egypt;  chief  settlement,  Dem 
Siber,  the  "Dem"  indicating  a  fortified  slave 
station. 

Darfur  (dllr'fOr),  country  of  central  Africa; 
in  the  £.  part  of  Sudan;  area,  about  200,000 
sq.  m.;  pop.  (est.)  1,500,000;  crossed  by  a 
range  of  moimtains  called  Marra;  fertile  in  the 
rainy  season,  with  the  exception  of  the  N. 
part.  The  people,  a  mixture  of  Arabs  and 
Negroes,  are  Mohammedans.  Darfur  trades 
with  E^pt  by  caravans,  and  exports  ivory,  cop- 
per, hides,  and  ostrich  feathers;  is  ruled  by  a 
sultan  who  has  despotic  power  and  resides  at 
Tindelly;  chief  commercial  town,  Kobbe.  Dar- 
fur is  within  the  sphere  of  British  influence. 

Dar'ic,  ancient  Persian  coin  of  pure  gold; 
believed  to  be  essentially  the  same  as  the  Greek 

chyrus  and  stater  and 
the  Roman  aureus ; 
value  equal  to  $7 
U.  S.  gold. 


Dabic. 


Darien^probably  the 
old  name  of  the  Atra- 
to  River;  the  first  col- 
ony of  Europeans  on 
the  mainland  of  Amer- 
ica after  its  discov- 
ery; Fort  of  San  Sebastian  built  by  Spaniards 
on  E.  side  of  Gulf  of  Darien,  1509;  abandoned 
1510,  and  Santa  Maria  de  la  Antigua  del  Da- 
rien founded  on  W.  side  of  the  gulf;  Panama, 
founded  1519,  became  the  capital,  and  the  orig- 
inal town  of  Darien  was  abandoned.  At  Pana- 
ma the  expeditions  parted  which  eventually 
led  to  the  conquest  of  Peru,  Chile,  Charcas,  or 
Bolivia,  and  New  Granada,  and  on  the  other 
side  a  large  part  of  Central  America.  Thus 
Darien  was  the  nucleus  from  which  sprang  the 
great  states  of  Spanish  America,  except  those 
on  the  islands  (already  colonized),  Mexico, 
Venezuela,  and  the  Rio  de  la  Plata. 

Darien,  or  Urab'i,  Gulf  of,  inlet  of  the  Carib- 
bean Sea  in  the  coast  of  Olombia;  at  the  ex- 
treme NW.  angle  of  S.  America,  between  the 
continent  and  the  Isthmus  of  Panama;  length 
about  30  m.;  average  breadth,  7  m.;  central 


{>art  deep,  but  the  shores  are  lined  with  shal- 
ows,  and  are  low,  marshy,  and  unhealthy ;  only 
ports  two  or  three  small  villages.  The  Atrato 
River  enters  the  ^If  by  several  mouths. 

Darien,  Isth'mus  of,  as  commonly  used,  same 
as  the  Isthmus  of  Panama ;  in  a  more  restricted 
sense,  that  portion  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
which  forms  a  narrow  neck  between  the  gulfs 
of  San  Miguel  and  Darien.  This  part  is  less 
favorable  to  transit  than  the  portion  between 
Panama  and  Colon. 

Darien  Scheme,  project  devised  by  a  Scot- 
tish trading  company  for  the  establishment  of 
a  colony  in  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  which  should 
be  an  emporium  for  the  world's  commerce.  In 
1698  some  12,000  colonists  sailed  from  Leith, 
and  reached  Darien,  November  4th.  Lack  of 
provisions,  sickness,  and  anarchy  worked  the 
ruin  of  the  place,  and  in  spite  of  reinforce- 
ments the  enterprise  went  to  pieces,  only  a 
handful  of  survivors  ever  returning  to  Scotland. 

Dari'tM,  name  of  three  kings  of  ancient  Per- 
sia, who  follow :  Dabius  I,  or  Dasius  Htstas- 
PE8;  d.  486  B.C.;  King  of  Persia;  son  of 
Hystaspes,  member  of  the  noble  family  of 
Achffimenidae ;  called  Gushtftsp  in  the  legends 
of  Persia;  one  of  seven  noble  Persians  who 
conspired  against  and  killed  the  usurper  Smer- 
dis,  whom  he  succeeded,  521  B.C.;  married  two 
daughters  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  and  organised 
the  extensive  empire  which  C^rus  and  Cam- 
byses  had  enlarged  by  conquest;  reduced  Baby- 
lon, which  had  revolted,  516.  He  sent  a  large 
army  to  conquer  and  chastise  the  Greeks,  some 
of  whom  had  offended  him,  by  aiding  the 
lonians  in  their  revolt;  his  army  was  routed 
at  Marathon,  490  b.c.  ;  was  preparing  to  re- 
new the  invasion  of  Greece  when  he  died; 
succeeded  by  his  son  Xerxes.  Dabius  II,  called 
Dabhib  Ochus,  or  Nonius;  d.  405  b.c.;  King 
of  Persia;  natural  son  of  Artaxerxes  Longi- 
manus;  married  Parysatis,  his  aunt,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Xerxes  I;  in  424  b.c.  deposed  and  suc- 
ceeded the  usurper  Sogdianus,  who  had  killed 
Xerxes  II,  the  lawful  heir.  He  had  two  sons, 
of  whom  the  younger,  Cyrus,  is  famous; 
succeeded  by  his  son  Artaxerxes  Mnemon. 
Dabius  III  (surnamed  Cooomannus)  ;  d.  330 
B.O. ;  last  kinff  of  the  ancient  Persian  mon- 
archy; descendant  of  Darius  II;  ascended  the 
throne,  336  B.C.,  on  the  death  of  Arses.  In  334 
his  empire  was  invaded  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
who  gained  a  victory  at  the  Granicus.  Darius, 
commanding  in  person,  was  defeated  at  Issus, 
333,  and  again  at  Gaugamela,  near  Arbela,  331 
B.C.;  retreated  toward  Bactriana,  pursued  by 
the  victorious  army,  which  had  nearly  over- 
taken him  when  he  was  murdered  by  Bessus, 
one  of  his  satraps. 

Dark  A'ges,  period  between  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  in  the  fifth  century  a.d.,  and 
the  revival  of  learning  about  the  thirteenth 
century.  As  this  revival  occurred  earlier  in 
Italy  than  in  N.  Europe,  the  Dark  Ages  may 
justly  be  said  to  have  bc^n  of  longer  duration 
in  the  N.  than  in  the  S. 

Dark  and  Blood'y  Ground,  name  frequently 
applied  to  Kentucky,  because  the  region  was 
the  scene  of  many  sanguinaiy  conflicts  between 
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the  Indians  of  the  N.  and  S.  tribes.  Later  the 
constant  feuds  between  white  settlers  and  the 
aborigines  rendered  the  phrase  appropriate  to 
this  locality. 

Dark  Con'tinenty  The,  Africa,  in  allusion  to 
the  ignorance  which  long  prevailed  concerning 
the  people  and  geography  of  its  interior. 

Dark  Day,  in  particular,  May  19,  1780,  which 
was  very  dark  in  Connecticut,  New  York,  and 
New  Jersey,  causing  great  alarm.  Similar 
days  have  occurred  from  time  to  time  in  other 
places  when,  as  in  the  case  above,  the  failure 
of  light  is  not  due  to  solar  eclipses.  The  dark- 
ness is  sometimes  due  to  fog — as  in  London — 
sometimes  to  an  unusual  thickening  of  the 
clouds,  or  an  abundance  of  smoke. 

Darkhan',  high  granite  mountain  range  in 
Mongolia;  140  m.  SE.  of  Urga.  Here  is  a 
monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  Genghis 
Khan,  to  honor  whom  the  Mongolians  assemble 
here  annually. 

Dar'ley,  Felix  Octavius  Carr,  1822-88;  Amer- 
ican artist;  b.  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  son  of  John 
Darley,  an  actor  of  English  birth;  employed 
by  publishing  houses  in  Philadelphia;  removed 
to  New  York,  1848;  published  outline  illustra- 
tions of  Judd's  "  Margaret,"  Irving's  "  Legend 
of  Sleepy  Hollow,"  Hawthorne's  "  Scarlet  Let- 
ter," and  other  works;  illustrated  the  novels 
of  Cooper,  Simms,  and  Dickens;  Lossing's 
"History  of  the  U.  S.,"  and  other  publica- 
tions; painted  a  number  of  pictures  depicting 
scenes  in  American  history;  wrote  and  pub- 
lished "  Sketches  Abroad  with  Pen  and  Pencil." 

Darling,  Grace  Horsley,  1815-42;  English 
heroine;  b.  Bamborough;  daughter  of  the 
keeper  of  the  Longstone  lighthouse,  on  one  of 
the  Fame  Islands;  rescued  nine  persons  from 
the  wreck  of  the  steamer  Forfarshire,  {Septem- 
ber 7,  1838. 

Darling,  river  of  New  S.  Wales;  formed  by 
numerous  branches  which  rise  on  the  W.  decliv- 
ity of  the  Australian  Alps.  Below  the  union  of 
these  branches  the  Darling  flows  SW.  through 
arid  plains,  and  enters  the  Murray  near  lati- 
tude 34^  S.    The  main  stream  is  600  m.  long. 

Darmesteter  (d&rm-ste-t&'),  James,  1849-04; 
French  Orientalist;  b.  Meurthe;  secretary  of 
the  Soci^t^  Asiatique  de  Paris,  1881;  Professor 
of  Iranian  Languages,  College  of  France,  1885; 
works  include  "  Ormazd  and  Ahriman,"  "  Ori- 
ental Studies " ;  a  translation  of  the  Zend- 
Avesta;  married  Agnes  M.  F.  Robinson,  the 
poet,  who  after  his  death  became  the  wife  of 
Prof.  Duclaux,  of  Paris. 

Darm'stadty  capital  of  the  grand  duchy  of 
Hesse- Da rmstadt ;  on  the  Darm;  15  m.  S.  of 
Frankfort-on-the-Main ;  consists  of  an  old  and 
a  new  to>vn,  both  surrounded  by  walls ;  has  five 
public  squares  and  two  ducal  palaces,  one  of 
which  contains  a  library  of  500,000  volumes 
and  a  valuable  collection  of  700  paintings;  the 
other  contains  Holbein's  "Meyer  Madonna." 
There  are  manufactures  of  machinery,  chem- 
icals, tobacco,  hats,  playing  cards,  carpets,  and 
beer.     Pop.    (1906)    83,123. 


Dar'nely  grass  of  the  genus  Lolium,  well 
known  in  Europe,  and  naturalized  in  the  U.  S. 
The  common  darnel,  a  fair  pasture  grass,  is 
found  in  the  E.  U.  S.  The  seeds  of  bearded 
darnel  are  reputed  poisonous,  but  recent  re- 
search is  said  to  have  established  their  harm- 
lessness. 

Dam'ley,  Henry  Stuart  (Lord),  1541-67; 
Scottish  nobleman;  b.  England;  son  of  the 
Scottish  Earl  of  Ijcnnox.  His  mother  was  a 
niece  of  Henry  VIII  of  England.  In  1565  he 
married  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  whom  he  soon 
offended  by  his  insolence  and  other  faults;  also 
procured  the  assassination  of  Rizzio,  her  lover, 
which  act  aroused  her  deepest  indignation. 
The  house  in  which  he  lodged  was  blown  up 
with  gunpowder  at  the  instance,  it  was  sus- 
pected, of  his  wife,  and  he  was  killed. 

Dar'ter,  aquatic  bird  related  to  the  cormo- 
rants; belongs  to  order  Steganopodes  and 
genus  Plotua.  The  darters  are  lightly  built, 
with  long  neck  and  tail,  and  straight,  pointed 
bill.  The  darters  are  more  common  in  fresh 
than  salt  water.  There  are  but  three  or  four 
species,  found  in  tropical  or  warm  regions. 
They  live  upon  fish,  which  they  capture  by 
diving,  and  they  are  able  to  extend  the  head 
very  rapidly.  The  darters  possess  the  power 
of  sinking  in  the  water,  so  that  the  head  and 
neck  alone  are  visible.  The  American  species 
is  found  in  N.  and  S.  America,  and  occurs 
along  the  Gulf  coast  of  the  U.  S.  In  Florida 
it  is  commonly  known  as  snakebird,  and  oc- 
casionally as  water  turkey. 

Dart'moor,  granitic  plateau  in  Devon,  Eng- 
land; area,  130,000  acres.  Hey  Tor,  one  of 
the  crests  in  the  S.,  is  1,500  ft.  high,  and  Yes 
Tor,  in  the  N.,  reaches  2,050  ft.  Dartmoor  is 
principally  moorland  covered  with  heather, 
and  the  central  part  has  been  a  royal  forest 
since  a  period  prior  to  the  Norman  conquest. 
The  forest  was  granted  by  Henry  III  to  his 
brother  Richard,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  and  since 
1337  a  part  of  Dartmoor  has  belonged  to  the 
duchy,  though  not  to  the  county  of  Cornwall. 
Dartmoor  is  well  known  as  the  seat  of  a  con- 
vict prison,  originally  built,  1806,  for  prisoners 
of  war. 

Dartmouth,  seaport  of  Devon,  England;  32 
m.  S.  by  W.  from  Exeter;  on  the  estuary  of 
the  Dart,  near  the  ocean;  has  many  old  houses 
and  an  ancient  castle.  The  entrance  to  the 
river  is  defended  by  a  battery.  Dartmouth 
carries  on  much  trade  wnth  Newfoundland  and 
with  Mediterranean  countries.  It  is  the  point 
of  departure  for  mail  steamers  to  S.  Africa. 
Here  Richard  Lion-heart  assembled  the  crusad- 
ing fleet,  1190.  Dartmouth  was  incorporated 
by  charter  of  Edward  III,  1342;  was  taken  by 
Prince  Maurice,  1643;  and  recaptured,  1645- 
46,  by  Fairfax. 

Dartmouth  College,  nonsectarian  institution 
at  Hanover,  N.  H.,  having  its  origin  in  Moore's 
Charity  School  for  Indian  Youth,  established 
at  Lebanon,  Conn.,  by  Rev.  Eleazar  Wheelock, 
1754;  charter  for  a  college  to  be  connected 
with  it,  yet  a  distinct  institution,  issued  1769; 
school  removed  to  Hanover,  1770;  first  class 
graduated,    1771;   the  Charity    School,  under 
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an  independent  charter,  remained  as  an 
academical  department  till  1849;  name  of  in- 
stitution changed,  1816,  to  Dartmouth  Univ. 
by  act  of  legislature,  which  body  assumed  con- 
trol of  its  affairs;  suit  against  the  state  by 
the  opposing  trustees  successful,  Daniel  Web- 
ster being  one  of  the  counsel;  university  or- 
ganization dissolved  and  the  trustees  sustained, 
the  decision  vindicating  private  trusts  and  se- 
curing their  inviolability;  institutions  associ- 
ated or  connected  with  Dartmouth :  New  Hamp- 
shire Medical  College,  Chandler  Scientific 
School,  Thayer  Engineering  School,  New 
Hamps*-?re  College  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Mechai.ic  Arts,  Tuck  School  of  Business  and 
Finance. 

Dartmouth  College  Case,  celebrated  prece- 
dent in  American  constitutional  law.  Dart- 
mouth College  was  founded  under  a  charter 
granted  by  George  III  in  1709.  After  the 
Revolution  the  sovereignty  over  the  territory 
in  which  the  college  was  situated  passed  to  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire.  In  1816  the  legis- 
lature of  New  Hampshire  passed  an  act 
changing  the  name  of  the  institution  to 
"Dartmouth  University,"  enlarging  its  board 
of  trustees  and  assuming  control  of  its  affairs. 
The  trustees  sought  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
New  Hampshire  to  have  the  act  declared  un- 
constitutionaf,  but  the  court  sustained  the 
legislature.  Appeal  was  then  taken  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  U.  S.,  John  Marshall 
being  then  chief  justice.  The  cause  of  the 
college  was  there  argued  by  Webster  and  other 
able  counsel,  and  fully  sustained  by  the  court. 
The  university  organization  was  dissolved,  and 
the  old  college  Ixmrd  of  trustees  sustained,  on 
the  ground  that,  under  the  clause  of  the  U.  S. 
Constitution  which  prohibits  the  states  from 
passing  any  laws  impairing  the  obligation  of 
contracts,  the  legislature  of  New  Hampshire 
had  no  power  to  legislate  the  old  college  char- 
ter out  of  existence,  or  to  disregard  its  con- 
ditions. Dartmouth,  in  comparative  poverty, 
was  thus  instrumental  in  establishing  the 
sacredness  of  private  trusts. 

Darn  (dH-ra'),  Pierxe  Antoine  NoSl  Bmno 
(Comte),  1767-1829;  French  historian;  b. 
Montpellier;  accepted  the  principles  of  the  Rev- 
olution, but  was  imprisoned  during  the  Reign 
of  Terror;  lieutenant  general  of  the  Army 
of  the  Danube  abt.  1795;  member  of  the 
Tribunate,  1802;  Councilor  of  State,  1805; 
commissioner  for  the  execution  of  the  treaties 
of  Tilsit  and  Vienna;  chief  Minister  of  State, 
1811;  president  French  Academy,  1815;  mem- 
ber Chamber  of  Peers,  1819;  chief  work,  "His- 
tory of  Venice,"  1819. 

D'Amsmont  (dH-rtts-mOA'),  Frances,  maiden 
name,  Faxny  Wright,  1795-1852;  Scottish- 
American  philanthropist  and  reformer;  b.  Dun- 
dee; came  to  the  U.  S.,  1818-25;  purchased 
land  where  Memphis,  Tenn.,  now  stands  for 
her  famous  experiment  for  the  instruction  and 
enlightenment  of  the  colored  race;  after  years 
of  expensive  and  unsuccessful  effort,  her  people 
were  freed  and  sent  to  Haiti ;  lectured  in  many 
parts  of  the  U.  S.  on  social,  religious,  and 
political  questions;  visited  France,  and,  1838, 
married  M.  d'Arusmont;   union  was  unfortu- 


nate, and  with  her  daughter  she  returned  to 
the  U.  S.     D.  in  Cincinnati. 

Dar'win,  Charles  Robert,  1809-82;  English 
naturalist;  b.  Shrewsbury;  son  of  Dr.  R.  W. 
Darwin  and  grandson  of  Dr.  Erasmus  Darwin; 
volunteered  as  naturalist  on  the  Beagle  explor- 
ing expedition  around  the  world,  1831,  and 
contributed  to  the  narrative  of  the  cruise  the 
volume  on  natural  history  and  geology.  Pub- 
lished "  The  Structure  and  Distribution  of 
Coral  Reefs,"  1842;  ''Geological  Observations 
on  Volcanic  Islands,"  1844;  "Geological  Ob- 
servations on  S.  America,"  1846;  "The  Origin 
of  Species  by  Cleans  of  Natural  Selection," 
1859,  which  was  soon  translated  into  many 
languages,  and  became  the'  subject  of  more  dis- 
cussion than  any  volume  of  the  age.  Among 
his  later  works  are  "  Fertilization  of  Orchids," 
1862 ;  **  Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants  under 
Domestication,"  1868;  "The  Descent  of  Man, 
and  Selection  in  Relation  to  Sex,"  1871;  "On 
the  Expression  of  the  Emotions  in  Men  and 
Animals,"  1872;  "The  Results  of  Cross  and 
Self-Fertilization  in  the  Vegetable  Kingdom," 
1876;  and  "The  Formation  of  Vegetable 
Mold  through  the  Action  of  Worms,"  1881. 
His  remains  were  interred  in  Westminster  Ab- 
bey.   See  Dabwinibm;  Evolution. 

Darwin,  Sir  George  Howard,  1845-  ;  Ens- 
lish  scientist;  son  of  Charles  R.  Darwin;  stud- 
ied law,  but  never  practiced ;  contributed  to  the 
"  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  "  a  paper, 
"On  the  Influence  of  Geological  Changes  on 
the  Earth's  Axis  of  Rotation,"  1876 ;  "  On  the 
Remote  History  of  the  Earth,"  1878;  since  oc- 
cupied with  physical,  mathematical,  and  as- 
tronomical study,  with  investigations  on  the 
pressure  of  loose  sands,  on  changes  in  level  of 
the  earth's  surface  and  minute  earthquakes; 
assisted  Sir  William  Thompson,  1882,  in 
preparation  of  new  edition  of  Thompson  and 
Tait's  "Natural  Philosophy";  Plumian  Prof, 
of  Astronomy  and  Experimental  Philosophy  at 
Cambridge,  1883. 

Dar'wimsm,  term  f reauentlymsed  as  synony- 
mous with  evolution,  but  properly  more  re- 
stricted in  its  meaning.  Evolution  is  the 
broader  term,  and  implies  development  by 
descent  wherever  it  may  occur,  Darwinism 
forms  one  portion  or  one  aspect  of  organic 
evolution.  Organic  evolution  teaches  that  all 
living  forms  have  descended  by  variation  from 
a  smaller  number  of  more  primitive  original 
forms,  while  Darwinism  is  an  attempt  to  ex- 
plain one  part  of  that  process.  According  to 
Darwin  the  existence  of  variation  is  admitted 
without  much  reference  to  its  causes.  His 
great  principle  is  what  he  has  called  "  natural 
selection,"  and  what  Herbert  Spencer  aptly 
termed  the  "  survival  of  the  fittest."  In  orig- 
inating new  varieties  of  plants  or  new  breeds 
of  animals  the  farmer  exercises  an  artificial 
selection.  He  takes  those  individuals  which 
present  variations  in  some  desired  line,  and 
uses  these  for  reproduction;  with  the  next  gen- 
eration a  similar  selection  is  made,  and  so  on 
until  the  result  is  far  different  from  the  parent 
stock.  Darwin  maintained  that  a  somewhat 
similar,  though  not  intelligent,  selection  oc- 
curs in  nature,  those  individuals  which  present 
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some  variation  which  better  fits  them  to  their 
surroundings  being  more  apt  to  survive  than 
their  less  favored  relatives.  The  rate  of  re- 
production of  any  organism  is  so  rapid  that 
were  it  not  checked  it  would  soon  completely 
fill  the  earth.  There  is  consequently  a  strug- 
gle for  existence,  not  only  between  individuals 
of  the  same  species,  but  between  different  spe- 
cies as  well,  and  in  this  struggle  the  fittest 
must,  as  a  rule,  survive.  Thus  nature  exer- 
cises a  selection,  and,  like  the  breeder,  orig- 
inates new  varieties.  The  same  process  carri^l 
further  produces  wider  divergences  from  the 
parent  stock  until  at  last  new  species  and 
higher  groups  are  differentiated.  See  Evolu- 
tion; Neo-Lamarckianism. 

Da'sent,  Sir  George  Webbe,  1820-06;  English 
author;  b.  St.  Vincent,  W.  Indies;  called  to 
the  bar,  1852;  civil  service  commissioner, 
1870;  for  some  years  an  assistant  editor  of  the 
London  Times;  became,  1871,  editor  of  Fraaer'a 
Magazine;  translated  "The  Younger  Edda," 
1842 ;  published  "  The  Norsemen  in  Ireland," 
1855 ;  "  The  Story  of  Burnt  Njal,"  1861 ;  "  Se- 
lection of  Norse  Tales,"  1862,  etc.;  also  ed- 
ited "An  Icelandic- English  Dictionary,"  1874; 
knighted,  1876. 


Dashlcof,  Ekaterina  Romanoviu^  1743-1810; 
Russian  princess;  wife  of  Prince  Dashkof  and 
a  friend  of  Empress  Catherine  II;  w^as  one  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  conspiracy  which  dethroned 
Peter  II;  soon  afterwards  lost  the  favor  of 
Catherine,  and  passed  several  years  in  France, 
Germany,  and  Italy;  returned  home,  1782;  ap- 
pointed president  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  St.  Petersburg;  first  president  of  the  Rus- 
sian Academy,  founded  1784;  superintended 
the  compilation  of  a  dictionary  of  the  Russian 
language. 

Dasyure  (d&s^-Hr),  common  name  for  any 
member  of  the  genus  Dctsyurua  and  family 
Dasyuridce;  a  group  of  flesh-eating  marsupial 
mammals.  The  dasyures  are  found  in  Aus- 
tralia, Tasmania,  New  Guinea,  and  some  of 
the  adjacent  islands.  Most  species  are  spotted, 
and  have  bushy  tails.  The  viverrine  dasyure, 
a  typical  species,  is  about  2  ft.  in  total  length, 
gray  or  brownish-black  above,  spotted  with 
white  on  the  head  and  body;  light  brown  or 
whitish  beneath.  It  is  found  in  Tasmania  and 
New  South  Wales.  It  is  destructive  to  poul- 
try. 

Date,  fruit  of  one  of  the  palm  trees  of  SW. 
Asia  and  N.  Africa.  A  tall  tree,  100  or  more 
ft.  in  height,  with  a  slender  stem,  covered 
with  the  scars  of  the  fallen  leaves,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  heavy  crown  of  leaves.  The 
flowers  are  borne  in  clusters  upon  long  re- 
curving stalks  which  arise  between  the  leaves. 
Each  pistillate  flower  contains  three  separate 
pistils,  but  only  one  of  the  three  develops, 
forming  a  one-seeded,  fleshy  fruit,  the  date  of 
commerce.  Dates  are  highly  nutritious,  con- 
taining fifty-eight  per  cent  of  sugar,  and  other 
digestible  substances.  They  are  the  chief  arti- 
cle of  food  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  regions 
where  they  abound,  and  are  largely  exported 
to  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world.  In  its  native 
region  the  seeds  are  ground,  and  used  as  food  i  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  his  century ; 
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for  domestic  animals.  When  roasted,  the  seeds 
are  used  as  a  substitute  for  coffee.  The  ripe 
fruit  yields  a  delicious  sirup;  from  the  fer- 
mented fruits  an  alcoholic  drink  is  made; 
from  the  sap  which  exudes  upon  the  removal 
of  the  terminal  bud  "  palm  wine "  is  made ; 
the  terminal  bud  is  edible;  from  the  fibrous 
parts  of  the  leaves  and  stems,  ropes,  baskets, 
mats,  etc.,  are  made;  the  spongy  substance  of 
the  trunk  contains  a  starchy  and  edible  sub- 
stance; and  the  trunk  is  used  for  building 
purposes. 

Date  Line.    See  Change-of-dat  Line. 

Da'tis,  Persian  general  sent  by  Darius  to  in- 
vade Greece;  commanded  the  army  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Artaphemes;  defeated  at  Marathon 
by  Miltiades,  and  later  put  to  death  by  the 
Spartans. 

Datu'ra,  genus  of  herbs  of  the  family  Solar 
nacea;  natives  chiefly  of  warm  climates  in 
both  hemispheres.  D.  stramonium  (thorn  ap- 
ple, Jamestown  or  "  Jimson "  weed  of  the 
U.  S.,  where  it  is  naturalized)  furnishes  the 
drug  stramonium.  Many  species  are  culti- 
vated in  greenhouses  for  the  beauty  of  their 
flowers.  They  all  possess  narcotic  properties 
similar  to  those  of  belladonna. 

Daubenton  (dd-b&fi-t5n'),  Louis  Jean  Marie, 
1716-1800;  French  naturalist;  b.  Montbar; 
studied  medicine  in  Paris,  and  began,  1742,  to 
collaborate  with  Buff  on  on  his  natural  history; 
1745,  curator  and  demonstrator  of  the  cabinet 
of  natural  history  in  Paris,  of  which  he  had 
charge  for  nearly  fifty  years;  Prof,  of  Nat- 
ural History  in  the  College  of  France,  1778; 
contributed  many  scientific  articles  to  the  first 
"Encyclopedic,"  edited  by  Diderot,  and  intro- 
duced the  merino  sheep  into  France. 


Danbeny  (ddb'nl),  Charles  Giles  Bridle,  1795- 
1867;  English  naturalist;  b.  Stratton;  for 
many  years  Prof,  of  Chemistry,  Botany,  and 
Rural  Economy  in  the  Univ.  of  Oxford;  vis- 
ited the  U.  S.,  1837;  chief  works,  a  "De- 
scription of  Active  and  Extinct  Volcanoes,  with 
Remarks  on  their  Origin,"  1826;  "Sketch  of 
the  Geology  of  North  America,"  and  "  Lectures 
on  Agriculture,"  1841. 

D'Aubign§  (do-b^n-yft'),  Jean  Henri  Merle, 
1794-1872;  Swiss  historian;  b.  near  Geneva; 
son  of  Louis  Merle;  pastor  of  the  French 
Protestant  Church  in  Hamburg,  1818;  court 
preacher  in  Brussels,  1823;  Prof,  of  Church 
History  in  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the 
Evangelical  Church  at  Geneva,  1831;  principal 
work,  "  History  of  the  Reformation  in  the  Six- 
teenth Century,**  1835;  1863,  began  to  publish 
a  "  History  of  the  Reformation  in  Europe  in 
the  Time  of  Calvin";  also  published  "The 
Protector,  or  the  Republic  of  England  in  the 
Time  of  Cromwell,**  1848.  He  is  much  praised 
for  the  vivacity  of  his  style,  and  the  ortnodoxy 
of  his  opinions,  but  not  for  exactness,  or 
weight,  as  an  authority. 

Danbigny  (dd-bto-yS')»  Charles  FranQois, 
1817-78;  French  landscape  painter;  b.  Paris; 
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works  include  "On  the  River  Oise,".  "The 
Vintage,"  "The  Lake  of  Gylieu,"  "The  Har- 
vest." 

Daudet  (d5-d&'),  Alphonse,  1840-07;  French 
author;  b.  Ntmes;  settled  in  Paris,  1857;  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  naturalistic  school ;  works 
include  poems ;  the  dramas,  "  La  Derni^re 
Idole,"  "Lise  Tavemier";  the  stories,  "  Let- 
tres  de  mon  Moulin,"  and  "Tartarin  de  Tara- 
scon  " ;  the  novels,  "  Jack,"  "  Le  Nabab,"  "  Les 
Rois  en  Exil,"  "Fromont  Jeune  et  Risler 
Aln6,"  "  Nouma  Roumestan,"  "  L'Evangeliste," 
"Sapho,"  "Tartarin  sur  les  Alps,"  "L'lm- 
mortel,"  "Port  Tarascon,"  "La  Belle  Niver- 
naise,"  "Contes  du  Lundi." 

Daudet,  Louis  Marie  Emest,  1837-  ; 
French  novelist  and  historian;  brother  of  Al- 
phonse  Daudet;  b.  Ntmes;  resided  in  Paris 
after  1857 ;  historical  works  include  "  Car- 
dinal Consalvi,"  "  France  and  the  Bonapartes," 
"  History  of  the  Restoration  " ;  novels,  "  Hen- 
rietta," "Madame  Robemier,"  "The  Carmel- 
ite," "The  Venus  of  Gordes." 

Daugh'ters  of  the  Amer'icaii  Seyola'tion, 
patriotic  society  organized  1800;  composed  of 
women  over  eighteen  years  of  age  descended 
from  ancestors  who  rendered  material  aid  to 
the  cause  of  independence  as  soldiers,  sailors, 
or  civil  officers  in  the  service  of  the  colonies 
or  states. 

Daughters  of  the  Confed'eracy,  Unit'ed,  pa- 
triotic society  organized  in  Nashville,  Tenn., 
1804;  composed  of  widows,  wives,  mothers,  sis- 
ters, and  lineal  descendants  of  military,  naval, 
and  civil  officers  of  the  Confederate  states. 

Daughters  of  the  King,  organization  of  wom- 
en confined  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church;  founded  in  New  York,  1885,  to  pro- 
mote "spread  of  Christ's  kingdom  among 
women  and  strengthen  parish  life." 

Daughters  of  the  Revolu'tion,  Gen'eral  Soci- 
ety of,  patriotic  organization  founded  in  New 
York,  1801;  composed  of  women  lineally  de- 
scended from  an  ancestor  who  actually  as- 
sisted in  establishing  American  independence 
by  service  rendered  during  the  War  of  the 
Revolution. 

D'Aumale'.    See  Aumale. 

Davn  (down),  Leopold  Joseph  Maria  (Graf 
von),  1705-66;  Austrian  general;  b.  Vienna; 
served  with  distinction  against  the  Turks; 
fought  in  the  war  of  the  Austrian  succession; 
field  marshal,  1754;  commander  in  chief  of  the 
imperial  army  in  the  Seven  Years'  War;  June 
18,  1757,  defeated  Frederick  the  Great  at 
Kolin ;  October  14,  1758,  gained  a  victory  over 
Frederick  at  Hochkirchen;  in  1750,  at  Maxen, 
forced  (jen.  Fink  and  his  whole  army  to  sur- 
render; August  15,  1760,  was  defeated  at 
Liegnitz,  and  November  3,  1761,  at  Torgau. 

Daunoa  (d5-n6'),  Pierre  Claade  Francis, 
1761-1840;  French  statesman;  b.  Boulogne- 
sur-Mer;  was  elected,  1703,  to  the  National 
Convention,  in  which  he  acted  with  modera- 
tion, opposing  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI  and 
the  proscription  of  the  Girondists;  the  first 


president  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  and 
member  of  the  committee  which  formed  the 
constitution  of  the  year  VIII  (1800);  Prof, 
of  History  in  the  College  of  France,  1810. 

Dauphin  (d6-fftA'),  title  of  the  eldest  son  and 
heir  apparent  to  the  King  of  France;  orig- 
inally the  title  of  the  sovereign  lords  of  the 
province  of  Dauphin^;  1340,  Humbert,  lord  of 
Vienne,  dying  without  issue,  bequeathed  his 
possessions  to  Charles  of  Valois,  on  condition 
that  the  heir  apparent  to  the  throne  of  France 
should  bear  the  title  of  Dauphin  de  Viennois; 
title  abolished,  1830,  the  last  dauphin  being 
the  Duke  of  Angouldme. 

Dauphin6  (d5-f3-nft'),  former  province  of 
France;  now  comprised  in  the  departments  of 
DrOme,  Hautes-Alpes,  and  Isdre;  was  added  to 
the  Roman  Empire,  and  formed  a  part  suc- 
cessively of  the  Burgundian  kingdom,  Carlo- 
vingian,  and  German  empires;  chief  towns 
were  Grenoble,  Vienne,  Gap,  and  Valence.  Be- 
fore the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  it  was 
divided  into  small  principalities,  of  which  the 
Dauphins  of  Viennois  became  the  most  power- 
ful, and  extended  their  authority  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  neighbors.  In  1340  it  was  ceded 
to  the  crown  of  France,  and  was  governed  by 
the  king's  son  as  a  separate  province  till  1457, 
when  it  was  incorporated  with  the  kingdom. 

Dauw.    See  Zebra. 

Day'enanty  Sir  William,  1605-68;  English 
dramatist;  b.  Oxford;  began  to  write  at  an 
early  age;  succeeded  Ben  Jonson  as  poet  laure- 
ate, 1637;  manager  of  Drury  Lane  Theater, 
1630;  joined  the  king's  side  in  the  civil  war, 
and  served  with  distinction  throughout  the 
struggle.  Taking  command  of  a  colonizing  ex- 
pedition to  Virginia,  he  was  captured  and 
thrown  into  prison,  where  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  composition  of  his  epic,  "  Gondibert,'' 
the  best  known  of  his  works.  After  the  Res- 
toration his  prosperity  returned,  and  he  en- 
joved  the  favor  of  the  court  until  his  death. 
His  entertainments  are  considered  by  some  to 
be  the  beginning  of  the  representation  of  operas 
\ik  England. 

Dav'enporty  capital  of  Scott  Co.,  Iowa;  on 
the  Mississippi  at  the  foot  of  the  Upper  Rap- 
ids; 330  m.  above  St.  Louis;  occupies 'the  base 
and  higher  parts  of  a  bluff  which  rises  gradu- 
ally and  extends  along  the  river  3  m. ;  iron 
railway  and  carriage  bridge  across  the  Missis- 
sippi, built  by  the  U.  S.  Govt,  and  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railroad  0)mpany  at  a 
cost  of  $1,200,000,  connects  Davenport  with 
Rock  Island,  and  with  the  city  of  Rock  Island, 
on  the  Illinois  shore;  a  second  railway  bridge 
was  completed,  1800.  The  city  contains  an 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  which  possesses 
a  scientific  library  and  a  very  fine  collection 
of  relics  of  the  ancient  mound  builders  of  tlie 
Mississippi  valley;  Masonic  Temple,  St.  Am- 
brose College,  St.  Katharine's  Hall,  College  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception,  Mercy  and  St. 
Luke's  hospitals,  Iowa  Orphans*  Home,  Sol- 
diers' Orphans'  Home,  U.  S.  Govt,  building, 
and  Carnegie  Library;  and  is  the  see  city  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Iowa  and 
of  the  Davenport  diocese  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
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olio  Church.  The  flour  and  grain  business  is 
important,  and  lumber,  agricultural  machin- 
ery, farming  tools,  woolen  goods,  glucose,  mac- 
aroni, vermicelli,  barrels,  furniture,  cordage, 
vinegar,  paints,  watches,  canned^ goods,  cloth- 
ing, pottery,  carriages,  steam  engines  and  ma- 
chinery, cigars,  etc.,  are  among  the  products. 
Pop.  (1906)  40,706. 

Dav'enport,  Fanny  Lily  Gipsy,  1860-08; 
American  actress;  b.  London,  England;  daugh- 
ter of  Edward  L.  Davenport,  the  actor;  made 
her  first  appearance  at  the  Howard  Atheneum 
in  Boston  as  the  child  in  "  Metamora " ;  ap- 
peared in  New  York  as  the  King  of  Spain  in 
"  Faint  Heart  Never  Won  Fair  Lady,"  1862  j 
played  under  the  management  of  Augustin 
Daly  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Theater,  New  York, 
1869;  personated  a  large  number  of  different 
characters  among  them  Mabel  Renfrew  in 
"Pique,"  which  ran  for  260  nights;  made 
many  starring  tours  throughout  the  U.  S.,  and 
achieved  success  as  Cleopatra  in  Sardou's  play 
of  that  name. 

Davenport,  John,  1697-1670;  Puritan  colo- 
nist; b.  Coventry,  England;  entered  the  An- 
glican priesthood;  his  puritanical  principles 
and  practice  obliged  him  to  leave  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  and,  1633,  he  removed  to  Hol- 
land, returning,  1635,  to  England,  where  he 
aided  in  obtaining  the  patent  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts colony;  1637,  went  to  Boston,  and, 
1638,  became  a  founder  of  the  New  Haven 
colony;  1639,  became  one  of  the  "seven  pil- 
lars," as  the  governing  body  of  the  settlement 
was  called,  and,  1660,  sheltered  Goffe  and 
Whalley,  the  regicides. 

Da'vid,  abt.  1086-1016  b.c.;  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  characters  in  history;  son  of  Jesse; 
b.  Bethlehem,  Judea.  In  youth  was  a  shep- 
herd; acquired  great  skill  as  a  musician;  re- 
ceived into  the  household  of  Saul,  King  of 
Israel,  who  was  troubled  with  an  "  evil  spirit." 
David,  by  playing  on  the  harp,  soothed  and 
"  refreshed "  Saul,  and  "  the  evil  spirit  de- 
parted from  him."  Not  long  afterwards,  David 
slew  in  single  combat  a  Philistine  giant,  Goli- 
ath, and,  as  a  reward  for  later  exploits,  re- 
ceived Michal,  Saul's  daughter,  in  marriage. 
Saul  was  offended  by  the  praises  which  David 
received,  and  made  repeated  attempts  on  his 
life,  so  that  he  had  to  fly  for  safety  to  Achish, 
King  of  Gath. 

When  David  was  thirty  years  old  Saul  was 
slain  in  a  battle  with  the  Philistines,  and  David 
was  made  king  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  reigning 
at  Hebron  for  seven  and  one  half  years,  while 
Ishbosheth,  Saul's  son,  was  in  power  on  the  E. 
side  of  the  Jordan,  and  for  two  years  was 
obeyed  by  all  the  tribes  except  Judah.  After 
the  murder  of  Ishbosheth,  David  became  king 
of  the  whole  nation.  He  was  victorious  in  all 
his  wars,  and  under  his  sway  Israel  acquired 
great  prosperity  and  power.  One  of  his  sorest 
trials  was  the  rebellion  and  death  of  his  favor- 
ite son,  Absaloih.  Solomon,  his  son,  succeeded 
to  the  throne.  As  a  writer  of  religious  poetry, 
and  especially  of  that  kind  which  comes  home 
to  the  feelings  of  all  sorely  tried  hearts,  David 
has  no  equal  among  the  poets  of  the  human 


race.     He  wrote  80  of  the  160  psalms  in  the 
Psalter. 

David,  name  of  two  kings  of  Scotland.  Da- 
vid I,  1084-1153;  was  the  sixth  son  of  Mal- 
colm III;  married,  1110,  Maud,  a  great-niece 
of  William  the  Conqueror;  succeeded  his 
brother,  Alexander  I,  1124,  and  swore  to  main- 
tain the  right  of  his  niece  Matilda  to  the 
throne  of  England  in  case  her  father,  Henry  1, 
left  no  male  issue.  Henry  died,  1135,  and 
David  waged  war  against  Stephen,  who  dis- 
puted her  claim  to  the  throne.  David  invaded 
England,  and  was  defeated  at  the  "  Battle  of 
the  Standard"  near  Northallerton,  1138.  He 
promoted  manufactures,  education,  and  civil- 
ization, and  his  efforts  brought  the  Celtic  and 
Anglo-Saxon  elements  of  the  kingdom  into 
more  harmonious  relations.  Though  never  for- 
mally canonized  he  has  often  received  the  title 
of  saint.  He  left  the  throne  to  his  grandson, 
Malcolm  IV.  David  II,  or  David  Bbuce,  1323t- 
71;  was  a  son  of  Robert  Bruce,  whom  he 
succeeded,  1329.  His  kingdom  was  invaded, 
1332,  by  Edward  Baliol,  who  defeated  the  army 
of  David  at  Dupplin  Moor,  and,  1333,  the 
Scotch  were  again  routed  at  Halidon  Hill.  The 
king  was  expelled,  and  retired  to  France,  but 
his  subjects  continued  to  fight  for  him,  and  he 
recovered  the  throne,  1342.  Having  invaded 
England,  1346,  he  was  defeated  at  Neville's 
Cross,  captured,  and  detained  until  1357.  From 
that  time  till  his  death  his  base  subservience 
to  the  English  throne  placed  his  kingdom  in  a 
condition  of  dependence. 

David  (dft-ved'),  F€Ucien  Cisar,  1810-76; 
French  composer;  b.  Cadenet,  Vaucluse;  wrote 
a  number  of  operas,  symphonies,  etc.,  but  his 
fame  rests  chiefly  on  the  symphonic  ode  en- 
titled "The  Desert,"  for  orchestra  and  male 
voices. 

David,  Jacques  Louis,  1748-1826;  French 
historical  painter;  b.  Paris;  the  head  of  the 
French  school  during  the  First  Empire.  A  por- 
trait of  Madame  R4camier,  in  the  Louvre,  is 
one  of  his  best  works  in  the  line  of  classicism. 
Several  of  his  most  important  compositions  are 
in  the  Versailles  Museum. 

David,  Pierre  Jean  (best  known  as  David 
d'Anoebs),  1789-1856;  French  sculptor;  b. 
Angers;  soon  after  the  revolution  of  1830  was 
employed  by  the  government  to  fill  the  pedi- 
ment of  the  Pantheon  with  sculptures.  Among 
his  works  are  the  statue  of  the  young  drum- 
mer boy,  Barra;  busts  of  Washington,  La- 
fayette, Arago,  Goethe,  and  Lamartine,  and 
statues  of  Cuvier,  Racine,  and  Jefferson. 

Da'vid,  Saint,  patron  saint  of  Wales.  The 
dates  of  his  birth  and  death  are  unknown, 
though  his  life  can  be  located  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury; fotmded  a  monastery  in  the  vale  of 
Rhos;  became  a  very  famous  theologian;  and 
ultimately  founded  a  see  at  Menevia;  was  can- 
onized by  Pope  Calixtus  I  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury.   March  1st  is  celebrated  as  his  festival. 

Davies  (dftV^z),  Sir  John,  1670-1626;  Eng- 
lish poet;  b.  Wiltshire;  appointed  Solicitor 
General  of  Ireland,  1603;  published,  1612,  "A 
Discourse  of  the   True  Reasons  why  Ireland 
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Has  Never  Been  Entirely  Subdued";  1620, 
elected  to  Parliament;  chief  poem,  entitled 
"  Nosoe  Teipsum,"  1599,  is  a  good  type  of  the 
intellectual  or  metaphysical  style  of  poetry, 
and  from  its  clear  and  condensed  expression 
of  abstract  thought  has  been  likened  to  Pope's 
"  Essay  on  Man  " ;  became  Lord  Chief  Justice, 
1626. 

Davies,  Sir  Louis  Henry,  1845-  ;  Cana- 
dian jurist;  b.  Charlottetown,  P.  E.  I.;  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  1866 ;  was  successively  Solic- 
itor General,  Premier,  and  Attorney-General  of 
Prince  Edward  Island;  entered  the  Dominion 
Parliament,  1882;  one  of  the  British  counsel 
before  the  Laternational  Fishery  Arbitration 
at  Halifax,  1877 ;  joint  delegate  with  Sir  Wil- 
frid Laurier  to  Washington  on  Bering  Sea  seal 
question,  1897;  member  Joint  High  Commis- 
sion for  settlement  of  all  questions  between 
Canada  and  the  U.  S.,  1898;  Canadian  Minis- 
ter of  Marine  and  Fisheries,  1896-1901 ;  after- 
wards a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ap- 
peals. 

Da'vis,  David,  1815-86;  American  jurist;  b. 
Cecil  Co.,  Md.;  settled  in  Bloomington,  111., 
1836;  judge  of  the  Eighth  Judicial  Circuit  of 
riinois,  1848,  1855,  1861;  appointed  by  Pres. 
Lincoln  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court,  1862;  resigned,  1877;  U.  S. 
Senator,  1877-83;  president  pro  tern,  of  Sen- 
ate, 1881-83. 

Davis,  Jefferson,  1808-89;  American  states- 
man;  b.  Christian  Co.,  Ky. ;  graduated  at  West 
Point,  1828;  served  in  the  army,  1828-35; 
resigned  and  became  a  cotton  planter  in  Mis- 
sissippi; Democratic  member  of  Congress,  1845- 
46;  served  with  distinction  in  the  Mexican 
War  in  command  of  a  regiment  of  Mississippi 
volunteers;  U.  S.  Senator,  1847^1;  Secretary 
of  War,  1863-57;  U.  S.  Senator,  1857-61,  re- 
signing January  21st;  inaugurated  Provisional 
President  of  the  Confederate  states,  February 
18,  1861,  and  President,  February  22,  1862; 
left  Richmond,  April  2,  1865,  the  day  before 
its  occupation  by  the  Federal  forces;  was  cap- 
tured near  Irwinsville,  Ga.,  May  10th;  im- 
prisoned in  Fortress  Monroe,  Va.,  1865-67; 
amnestied,  December,  1868 ;  president  of  a  life- 
insurance  company  at  Memphis,  Tenn. ;  after 
1879  resided  at  Beauvoir,  Miss.;  died  New 
Orleans;  remains  were  reinterred  at  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  1893;  published  ''Rise  and  Fall  of 
the  Confederate  Government,"  1881. 

Davis,  John,  abt.  1550-1605;  English  navi- 
gator; b.  Sandridge;  made  three  voyages  to 
find  the  NW.  passage  to  the  E.  Indies ;  on  the 
first  discovered  the  strait  bearing  his  name, 
1585;  on  the  third,  1587,  reached  the  strait 
afterwards  explored  by  Hudson;  died  at  sea; 
wrote  "The  World's  Hydrographical  Descrip- 
tion." 

Davis,  Varina  Anne  Jefferson,  1864-98;  called 
The  Daughteb  of  the  Confederacy  ;  b.  Rich- 
mond, Va. ;  daughter  of  Jefferson  Davis;  au- 
thor of  "The  Veiled  Doctor,"  a  novel,  and  of 
essays  and  tales. 

Davitt  (d&'vit),  Michael,  1846-1906;  Irish 
political  leader;  b.  Straide,  Mayo;  son  of  a 


Soor  peasant;  worked  in  a  cotton  factory  in 
lanchester,  England,  then  in  a  printing  office ; 
indicted  for  treason,  1870,  ana  sentenced  to 
fifteen  years'  penal  servitude;  released  on 
ticket  of  leave,  1877;  started  the  land  agita- 
tion in  his  native  county,  1879;  with  Farneli 
and  others  founded  the  i^and  League,  and  be- 
came superintendent;  arrested,  1881,  on  ac- 
count of  the  state  persecution  of  the  executive 
of  the  Land  League;  served  two  other  terms 
of  imprisonment;  was  elected  to  Parliament 
from  County  Meath,  1882,  but  disqualified  be- 
cause his  prison  sentence  had  not  expired;  re- 
elected, 1892,  but  unseated  by  petition;  repre- 
sented County  Cork,  1892-93,  and  Kerry  and 
Mayo,  1895-99;  published  "Leaves  from  a 
Prison  Diary,"  "Life  and  Progress  in  Aus- 
tralia," "  The  Boer  Fight  for  Freedom,"  etc. 

Da'vors,  Jo,  author  of  a  work,  now  rare  and 
valuable,  called  "  The  Secrets  of  Angling,"  pub- 
lished 1613;  it  is  quoted  by  Walton.  The 
writer's  name  is  doubtless  a  fictitious  one;  the 
authorship  has  been  ascribed  to  John  Donne, 
John  Davisson,  John  Davies,  and  other  writers 
of  that  day. 

Davout  (d&-v6'),  or  Davonst',  Louis  Nicolas, 
Duke  of  Auerstadt  and  Prince  of  Eckmtihl, 
1770-1823;  French  marshal;  b.  near  Noyers; 
entered  the  army  in  early  youth;  went  with 
Bonaparte  to  Egypt,  1798;  general  of  division, 
1800;  commanded  the  cavalry  of  the  Army  of 
Italy;  received  a  marshal's  baton,  1804;  led 
the  right  wing  at  Austerlitz,  1805;  defeated 
the  Prussians  at  Auerstadt,  October  14,  1806; 
created  Prince  of  EckmUhl,  1809;  took  part  in 
the  Russian  campaign  of  1812;  later  was  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Hanse  towns,  and  defended  Ham- 
burg for  several  months  against  the  allies; 
during  the  Hundred  Days  (1815)  was  Napo- 
leon's Minister  of  War;  commander  in  chief 
of  the  French  armies,  1815,  after  the  battle 
of  Waterloo,  and  was  made  a  peer  of  France, 
1819. 

Da'vy,  Sir  Humphry,  1778-1829;  English 
chemist;  b.  Penzance;  son  of  a  wood  carver; 
apprenticed,  1795,  to  an  apothecary;  Assistant 
in  a  Pneumatic  Institution  in  Bristol,  1798; 
made  his  first  contribution  to  science,  1799; 
"  Essays  on  Heat  and  Light,  with  a  New  The- 
ory of  Respiration";  in  1800  published  "Re- 
searches, Cnemical  and  Physical,"  which  made 
known  his  discovery  of  the  peculiar  properties 
of  nitrous  oxide  gas;  lectured  before  the  Royal 
Institution,  London,  1801;  professor,  1802;  in 
1807  announced  his  great  achievement,  the  de- 
composition by  galvanism  of  the  alkalies;  in- 
vented a  safety  lamp,  1815-17;  knighted,  1812; 
made  a  baronet,  1818;  President  of  the  Royal 
Society,  1820-27 ;  works  include  "  Elements  of 
Chemical  Philosophy,"  "  Elements  of  Agricul- 
tural Chemistry  " ;  papers  concerning  "  Fire 
Damp,"  etc.;  and  accounts  of  his  researches 
relating  to  "  Oxymuriatic  Acid  and  Fluoric 
Compounds." 

Davy  Jones'  Locker,  mariners'  term  for  the 
sea  as  a  grave  of  sailors ;  "  Davy  Jones  "  being 
Satan,  the  fiend  of  the  sea. 


Daw.    See  Jackdaw. 
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Dawes,  Heniy  Laurens,  1816-1003;  American 
statesman;  b.  Cummington,  Mass.;  engaged  in 
journalism,  and  then  practiced  law  at  N. 
Adams;  removed  to  Pittsfield;  in  State  Legis- 
lature, 1848-^50;  then  entered  State  Senate; 
Attorney  for  the  W.  District  of  Massachu- 
setts until  1867;  member  of  Congress,  1857- 
75;  Republican  U.  S.  Senator,  1875-93;  after 
1893  Chairman  of  the  Commission  to  the  Five 
Civilized  Tribes  of  Indian  Territory;  created 
the  entire  system  of  Indian  education. 

Daw'son,  George  Mercer,  1849-1901;  Cana- 
dian geologist,  geographer,  and  ethnographer; 
b.  Pictou,  Nova  Scotia;  son  of  Sir  J.  W.  Daw- 
son; naturalist  to  H.  M.  N.  American  Boun- 
dary Commission,  1873-75;  member  of  the 
Geological  Survey  of  Canada,  1875,  and  after- 
wards director;  Bering  Sea  Commissioner  on 
the  part  of  Great  Britain,  1891-92. 

Dawson,  Sir  John  William,  1820-99;  Cana- 
dian geologist;  b.  Pictou,  Nova  Scotia;  made 
a  special  study  of  the  geology  and  mineralogy 
of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brimswick;  was  Su- 
perintendent of  Education  in  Nova  Scotia, 
1850-53;  in  1885  became  Principal  of  McGili 
College,  Montreal,  and  Prof,  of  Natural  His- 
tory; subsequently  was  made  Vice  Chancellor; 
established  McGill  Normal  School,  1857,  be- 
coming its  principal,  and  a  school  of  civil 
engineering,  1858;  in  1882  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science  and  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Canada;  in  1886  President  of  the  British 
Association;  in  1885  was  knighted.  The  most 
important  of  his  geological  discoveries,  that 
of  the  Eossoon  canadenae  of  the  Laurentian 
rocks,  believed  to  be  the  lowest  form  of  ani- 
mal life,  was  made  in  1864,  and  is  recorded 
in  "  Devonian  and  Carboniferous  Flora  of 
E.  N.  America."  He  was  an  opponent  of  the 
Darwinian  theory  of  evolution.  His  publica- 
tions include  "  Arcadian  Geology,"  "  Archaia, 
or  Studies  of  the  Cosmogony  and  Natural  His- 
tory of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,"  "  Science  and 
the  Bible,"  "  The  Geological  History  of  Plants," 
•"Modem  Ideas  of  Evolution,"  "The  Ice  Age 
in  Canada." 

Dawson  or  Dawson  Cit'y,  town  and  port  of 
Yukon  Territory,  Canada ;  on  the  Upper  Yukon 
River,  1,300  m.  from  its  mouth;  in  the  Klon- 
dike mining  region;  founded,  1896,  immedi- 
ately after  the  discovery  of  gold  on  Bonanza 
Creek;  distributing  point  for  the  mining  camps 
in  the  Klondike  region;  contains  hotels,  banks, 
hospitals,  theaters,  warehouses,  and  newspa- 
pers; in  the  surrounding  country  wheat,  bar- 
ley, and  oats  are  grown;  temperature  of  three 
coldest  months -24**  F.     Pop.  11,000. 

Day,  or  Daye,  Stephen,  abt.  1610-68;  Amer- 
ican colonial  printer;  b.  London;  employed  by 
Rev.  Joseph  Glover  to  accompany  him  to 
America,  1638,  to  operate  a  printing  press 
which  he  was  going  to  set  up  in  Massachu- 
setts. Mr.  Glover  died  on  the  voyage  and 
the  press  was  placed  in  the  house  of  Rev. 
Heniy  Dunster,  first  president  of  Harvard 
College.  The  first  book  printed  in  the  colonies 
waa  iasued  from  it,  1640,  entitled  "  The  Whole 


Booke  of  Psalmes,  faithfully  translated  into 
English  metre." 

Day,  period  of  the  earth's  rotation  on  its 
axis.  The  distance  of  the  first  fixed  stars  is 
so  great  that  their  apparent  positions  are  not 
affected  by  the  motion  of  the  earth  in  its 
orbit;  hence  the  time  between  the  successive 
passages  of  a  fixed  star  or  any  other  equally 
fixed  point  of  the  heavens  over  a  meridian  is 
uniform;  that  time  is  called  a  sidereal  day. 
In  common  life  the  day  is  the  interval  between 
two  successive  returns  of  the  sun  to  the  merid- 
ian; this  period  is  called  the  solar  day.  It 
varies  from  several  causes,  its  average  length 
being  about  four  minutes  greater  than  that  of 
the  sidereal  day.  The  principal  causes  of 
variation  are  the  motion  of  the  earth  in  its 
orbit  and  its  varying  distance  from  the  sun. 
The  sidereal  day  is  23  h.  56  m.  4.09  s.  of  mean 
solar  time.  Astronomers  begin  the  day  at 
noon,  and  count  the  hours  from  1  to  24.  In 
England,  since  January  1,  1886,  the  day  of 
24  hours  begins  at  midnight  at  Greenwich 
Observatory.  For  all  peoples,  nations,  and 
languages,  using  maps  with  longitude  £.  and 
W.  from  Greenwich,  each  day  begins  at  the 
meridian  of  180"*,  slightly  E.  of  New  Zealand 
in  the  S.,  and  intersecting  E.  Siberia  in  the 
N.,  and  so  the  last  day  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury and  the  first  day  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury were  on  the  earth  together;  the  latter 
following  the  former  from  180*^,  westerly  to 
Greenwich,  and  on  again  to  180°,  where  it 
gave  place  to  January  2d.  In  most  countries 
the  civil  day  begins  at  midnight,  and  the  hours 
are  counted  from  1  to  12  at  noon,  and  thence 
from  1  to  12  at  midnight. 

Day   Lil'y,  perennial   lilylike  plant  of  the 

§Bnus  Hemerocallis.  Day  lilies  have  fleshy 
brous  roots  and  long  leaves  with  a  ridge  on 
the  back  and  two  ranked  at  the  base  of  the 
stalks  which  arise  from  the  ground,  and  which 
have  at  the  top  several  large  yellow  flowers. 
The  flowers  collapse  and  decay  after  expand- 
ing for  a  single  day.  Several  varieties  are 
cultivated  in  gardens. 

Days'man,  archaic  or  obsolete  term  for  medi- 
ator, arbiter,  or  umpire  found  in  English  lit- 
erature from  the  fifteenth  century  onward,  and 
said  to  be  dialectical  still  in  the  N.  of  Eng- 
land. 

Day'ton,  capital  Montgomery  Co.,  Ohio;  on 
the  Great  Miami,  at  the  mouth  of  Mad  River; 
60  m.  NE.  of  Cincinnati.  The  Miami  Canal 
passes  through,  connecting  the  Ohio  with  Lake 
Erie.  Public  buildings  and  institutions  in- 
clude the  S.  Lunatic  Asylum  of  Ohio,  Central 
National  Soldiers'  Home,  the  County  Orphan 
Asylum,  a  public  library,  St.  Mary's  Catholic 
Institute  for  Boys,  and  the  Academy  of  Notre 
Dame.  There  are  manufactures  of  railway 
cars,  agricultural  implements,  castings,  stoves, 
cash  registers,  carriages  and  wagons,  glucose, 
paper,  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  liquors,  etc., 
and  quarrying  of  limestone.  Pop.  (1906) 
100,799. 

Dea'con,  inferior  officer  of  the  Christian 
Church.     In  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Anglican 
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churches,  deacons  are  clergymen  ranking  next 
below  priests;  in  most  Protestant  bodies  they 
are  laymen,  assistants  of  the  minister,  t^ 
whom  is  usually  committed  the  care  of  the 
poor  and  of  the  temporalities  of  the  church. 

Dea'coness,  female  officer  of  the  early  Church. 
The  apostolic  origin  of  the  institution  of  dea- 
conesses is  deriv^  from  Rom.  xvi,  1.  Their 
chief  duties  were  to  preside  over  that  part 
of  the  church  set  apart  for  women,  to  instruct 
the  female  catechumens,  to  care  for  the  sick 
and  poor  of  their  own  sex,  and  to  be  present 
at  all  conversations  held  by  the  clergy  with 
women.  The  order  became  extinct  in  the 
Latin  Church  before  the  tenth  century,  and 
in  the  Greek  during  the  twelfth.  Its  place 
is  taken  in  the  former  by  the  various  sister* 
hoods.  In  recent  times  the  title  has  been  re- 
vived in  Protestant  churches,  for  the  com- 
munities of  women  devoted  to  charitable  duties. 

Deady  Book  of  the.  See  Ritual  of  the  Dead. 

Dead-let'ter  Office,  a  division  of  a  post  office 
to  which  all  mail  matter  undelivered  at  the 
end  of  a  specified  time,  or  of  such  a  nature 
that  it  cannot  be  transmitted,  is  sent  for  dis- 
position. Letters  addressed  to  persons  "not 
found,"  and  packages  containing  articles  of  a 
perishable  or  injurious  character,  constitute  a 


of  sailing  as  shown  by  the  log  and  the  time 
elapsed,  and  the  direction  of  the  course  is  ob- 
tained from  the  compass.  The  data  are  liable 
to  errors  and  uncertainties,  in  consequence  of 
currents,  changes  in  the  course  and  intensity 
of  the  winds,  fluctuations  in  the  declination  of 
the  compass,  and  other  causes  of  disturbance. 

Dead  Sea,  or  Sea  of  Sod'om,  called  in  Scrip- 
ture the  Salt  Sea,  Sea  of  the  Plain,  or 
East  Sea;  celebrated  lake  in  S.  Palestine; 
N.  end  20  m.  E.  of  Jerusalem;  length,  40  m. ; 
breadth  from  6  to  9|  m. ;  greatest  depth,  found 
in  the  N.  portion,  1,308  n;. ;  depression  below 
the  Mediterranean,  1,316.7  ft.  It  is  fed  by 
the  Jordan  and  other  streams,  but  has  no 
apparent  outlet,  and  the  surplus  water  is  car- 
ried off  by  evaporation.  It  is  inclosed  by  cliffs 
of  limestone.  The  shores  present  a  scene  of 
desolation  and  solitude,  encompassed  with  des- 
erts and  dreary  salt  hills.  On  the  S.  shore 
is  a  remarkable  mass  of  rock  salt  called  Us- 
dum  (Sodom),  which  by  some  has  been  sup- 
posed to  indicate  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Sodom.  The  water  has  high  specific  gravity, 
ranging  between  one  eighui  and  one  fourth 
heavier  than  pure  water,  and  intense  salt- 
ness  (containing  about  twenty-five  per  cent 
by  weight  of  salts),  about  seven  times  as  much 
as  sea  water.  The  saline  matter  consists  of 
salts  of  magnesium  and  sodium. 


SiNaLE-HAND  ALPHABET. 


lar^  proportion  of  the  matter  dealt  with.  The 
articles  found  in  the  packages  are  sold  at  pub- 
lic auction. 

Deadly  Night'shade.    See  BELLADOiirKA. 

Dead  Reck'oning,  in  navigation,  the  calcula- 
tion of  a  ship's  place  at  sea  without  taking 
observation  of  the  heavenly  bodies;  is  derived 
from  the  distance  which  the  ship  has  run  and 
from  the  courses  steered  after  departure  from 
a  place  whose  latitude  and  longitude  are 
known.    The  distance  is  obtained  from  the  rate 


Deaf-mutes,  persons  who  are  both  deaf  and 
dumb.  Those  born  deaf  are  dumb,  because 
no  child  can  learn  to  speak  without  the  guid- 
ance of  the  sense  of  hearing,  which  enables  one 
to  imitate  sounds.  The  same  is  true  of  those 
made  deaf  by  disease  or  accident  in  early  in- 
fancy. After  learning  to  speak,  the  occur- 
rence of  deafness  does  not  greatly  impair  the 
speech,  although  persons  becoming  deaf  dur- 
ing childhood  sometimes  retain  throughout 
life  the  childish  tone  which  they  have  learned. 
Congenital  deafness  is  believed  to  be  caused  by 
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imperfection  of  development  under  induenwn 
which  lower  the  grade  of  nutrition  in  the 
embryo  during  gestation,  or  which  affect, 
through  one  or  both  of  the  parents,  the  im- 
mediate result  of  conception.  Among  these 
induencea  the  most  marked  appear  to  be  in- 
temperance, marriagei  between  those  nearly 
related,  syphilis,  and  scrofula. 

The  earliest  account  of  a  deaf-mute  being 
taught  to  speak  is  ascribed  to  Bede,  nbt.  700 
A.o.  Rodolph  A^icola,  of  Groningen,  who  died 
1485,  first  mentioned  an  instructed  deaf-mute. 
Ponce  de  Leon,  a  Spanish  monk,  who  died, 
1584,  and  Paseh,  a  clergyman  of  Branden- 
burg, were  the  first  teachers  of  whom  we  have 
any  account.     Juan  Pablo  Bonet  published  at 
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of  the  Abb£  de  l'Ep«e,  and  Itard. 
In  the  U.  S.  the  system  matured  try  the  expe- 
rience of  the  French  was  broi^jht  over,  1816, 
by  Dr.  Thomas  H.  (iallaudet,  with  the  personal 
aid  of  Laurent  Clerc,  an  educated  deaf-mut«. 
The  most  remarkable  instances  on  record  of 
deaf-mute  education  are  those  of  Laura  Bridg- 
man  and  Helen  Keller,  both  Americans. 

The  two  principal  modes  of  conveying  in- 
struction to  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  by  the 
manual  sign  language,  and  by  the  pupila 
watching  the  lips  of  the  teacher  during  atiic- 
Illation.  The  sign  language  is  much  the  most 
easily  and  rapidly  acquired,  and  is  more  gen- 
erally employed.  The  method  of  teaching  by 
articulation,   the   pupil    learning   to    recognize 


Madrid  the  earliest  known  treatise  on  deaf- 
mute  instruction.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century  Dr.  .Tohn  Wallis,  of  Ox- 
ford, and  John  Conrad  Amman,  of  Holland, 
published  treatises  on  this  art.  Tn  England 
the  first  manual  alphabet  was  published  by 
George  Dalgarno,  a  Scotchman.  The  first 
school  for  deaf-mutes  in  Great  Britain  was 
established  in  Edinburgh,  1T60,  by  Thomas 
Braidwood.  The  first  public  establishment  in 
the  world  for  the  instruction  of  deaf-mutes 
was  founded  at  Leipsic,  1778,  by  the  Elector 
of  Saxony,  under  the  directorship  of  Samuel 
Heinecke. 

The  credit  ot  systematizing  the  instruction 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  France  is  ascribed 
to  the  Ahh6  Charles  Miche!  de  I'fepfe,  of 
Paris,  but  greater  succeaa  was  in  some  indi- 
vidual caaes  attained  by  a  Spaniard,  Jacob 
Rodriguez  Pereira,  whose  school  was  conduct- 
ed at  Bordeaux.  These  men  undoubtedly  both 
contributed  to  the  work;  as  did  also  bicard, 


words  {and,  in  time,  to  utter  them]  by  closely 
watching  the  motions  of  the  lips  and  tongue  in 
speech,  is  not  favored  by  all  experienced  in- 
etructora.  The  argument  urged  against  it  is 
that  the  great  length  of  time  required  for  ita 
acquisition  can  be  better  employed  in  obtain- 
ing knowledge  according  to  the  sien  method. 
A  new  method  of  teaching  articulation,  the 
method  of  visible  speech,  so  called,  was  invent- 
ed in  1S48  by  Prof.  Alexander  Melville  Bell. 
It  consists  of  a  species  of  phonetic  writing, 
based  not  on  sounds,  hut  on  the  action  ot  the 
vocal  organs  in  producing  them.  The  charac- 
ters ofithis  universal  alphabet,  as  matured 
in  1864,  reveal  to  the  eye  the  position  of  those 
organs  in  the  formation  of  any  sound  which 
the  human  mouth  can  utter.  In  1872  it  woa 
introduced  by  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  son  of 
the  inventor,  int«  the  Clarke  Institution  at 
Northampton,  Mass.,  where  it  superseded  the 
old  method  of  imitation,  and  is  the  only  metii- 
od  of  teaching  articulation  used. 
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Deafness,  loss  or  imperfection  of  hearing; 
may  be  congenital  or  acquired,  permanent  or 
temporary,  complete  or  incomplete.  It  may  be 
(1)  "nervous** — ^that  is,  caused  by  organic 
or  functional  disease  of  the  auditory  nerve  or 
of  the  brain  itself.  Deafness  of  this  kind  is 
sometimes  curable,  but  frequently  it  is  per- 
manent. It  may  be  (2)  the  result  of  local 
disease  or  accident.  Disease  of  the  structures 
of  the  ear  frequently  follows  scarlet  fever, 
and  is  often  of  a  scrofulous  character.  When 
such  disease  leads  to  organic  changes,  even  if 
they  be  slight,  permanent,  and  perhaps  com- 
plete, deafness  may  result.  (3)  Cerumen  (ear 
wax)  may  fill  the  passage  of  the  ear.  In 
such  cases  oil  should  be  dropped  into  the  ear, 
and  a  gentle  flow  of  warm  water  from  a  syr- 
inge will  remove  the  obstruction.  (4)  When 
the  memhrana  tympani  (ear  driun)  is  acci- 
dentally perforated,  an  artificial  eardrum 
may  be  fitted.  (5)  the  Eustachian  tube  may 
be  the  seat  of  inflammation,  and  require  sur- 
gical treatment.  Coimterirritation  behind  the 
ears,  the  use  of  general  tonics,  etc.,  may  be 
beneficial;  and  this  is  more  especially  true 
of  the  deafness  of  aged  people.  The  growth 
of  minute  fungi  (Aspergillus,  etc.)  in  the  ear 
has  been  reported  to  be  a  common  cause  of 
disease  of  tnat  part.  The  opening  and  the 
drum  are  sometimes  covered  with  the  growth, 
in  the  form  of  white  or  yellow  mold.  Kinging 
in  the  ears,  inflammation,  and  the  accumula- 
tion of  wax  are  attendant  symptoms,  and  the 
treatment  consists  in  the  application  of  a 
solution  of  carbolic  acid,  5  grains  to  the  ounce 
of  water.  Hearing  may  be  impaired  by  long- 
continued  taking  of  quinine.  Inability  to  hear 
high  shrill  notes,  like  the  sound  of  the  grass- 
hopper, may  occur  in  old  age,  while  the  lower 
tones  are  still  perceived*  See  Deaf-mutes; 
Ear. 

De&k  (daUk),  Ferencz,  1803-76;  Hungarian 
statesman;  b.  Kehida;  practiced  law  in  his 
voutii;  elected  to  the  National  Diet,  1832; 
leader  of  the  Liberal  Party;  Minister  of  Jus- 
tice, 1848,  and  projected  important  reforms 
in  that  department;  on  the  defeat  of  the  Hun- 
garian patriots  in  battle,  1849,  he  quitted 
public  life.  Reelected  to  the  Diet,  1861,  he 
oecame  the  leader  of  the  Moderate  Party.  He 
is  regarded  as  the  master  spirit  of  the  move- 
ment by  which  the  constitutional  autonomy 
of  Hungary  was  restored,  1867,  and  large  con- 
cessions to  civil  and  religious  liberty  extorted 
from  the  emperor.  From  that  time  he  re- 
mained the  recognized  leader  of  the  Liberal 
Party,  commonly  called  after  him,  the  "  De&k- 
ist.** 

Deal,  maritime  town  of  Kent,  England;  on 
an  open  beach  of  the  North  Sea,  near  the  S. 
extremity  of  the  Downs ;  8  m.  NNE.  of  Dover ; 
has  been  one  of  the  Cinque  Ports  since  the 
early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century;  princi- 
pal activity  is  boat  buildings  and  trade  in 
{provisions  and  naval  stores.  Julius  Caesar 
anded  near  Deal,  66  B.C.    Pop.  (1901)  10,681. 

Deal,  a  commercial  name  for  boards  exceed- 
ing 6  ft.  in  length  and  7  in.  wide.  When  7 
in.  or  less  wide  they  are  called  battens.  Deals 
are  generally  3  in.  in  thickness  and  9  in.  in 


width;  when  thinner  they  are  called  planks, 
but  thin  boards  are  often  called  deals.  The 
word  deal  is  commonly  used  in  Great  Britain 
and  rarely  in  the  U.  S. 

Dean,  ecclesiastical  title  applied  to  officers  of 
several  different  kinds.  In  some  of  the  Angli- 
can churches  deans  are  dignitaries  next  in 
rank  to  the  bishops.  They  preside  over  the 
chapters  of  canons  and  prebendaries,  and  in  the 
old  dioceses  nominally  elect  the  bishops. 

Deans  of  college  faculties  were  originally  the 
presiding  officers;  now  the  faculty  is  gener- 
erally  presided  over  by  the  head  of  the  uni- 
versity, the  functions  of  the  dean  consisting 
in  executive  routine  and  enforcement  of  rules. 

Deane,  Silas,  1737-89;  American  diplomatist; 
b.  Groton,  Conn.;  graduated  at  Yale,  1768; 
admitted  to  the  bar,  1761.  He  was  a  dele- 
gate from  Connecticut  to  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, 1774-76.  In  1776  he  went  to  Paris  as  a 
secret  political  and  financial  agent;  and  in 
1778  as  commissioner  with  Franklin  and  Ar- 
thur Lee;  signed  the  treaty  of  amity  and  com- 
merce between  France  and  the  U.  S. ;  secured 
substantial  aid  from  France,  but  the  extrava- 
gant arrangements  he  made  to  obtain  the 
services  of  Lafayette,  De  Kalb,  and  others 
were  afterwards  the  bases  of  charges  brought 
against  him  by  Congress.  He  was  recalled  to 
the  U.  S.,  1778,  had  trouble  as  to  the  settle- 
ment of  his  accounts,  due  to  irregularity  and 
not  misapplication;  returned  to  France  for 
papers  to  enable  him  to  make  a  full  state- 
ment. But  the  publication  of  certain  of  his 
private  dispatches  had  embittered  the  French 
Govt,  against  him,  and  he  passed  over  to  Eng- 
land, ¥mere  he  died  in  poverty,  feeling  that 
he  had  been  unjustly  dealt  with.  In  1842 
Congress  vindicated  his  memory  by  a  payment 
to  his  heirs  of  about  $37,000. 

Dearl>om,  Henry,  1761-1829;  American  army 
officer;  b.  Northampton,  N.  H.;  served  as  cap- 
tain at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  1776,  and 
as  major  in  the  campaign  against  Burgoyne, 
1777;  fought  with  distinction  at  Monmouth, 
1778;  member  of  Congress  from  Massachu- 
setts, 1793-97 ;  Secretary  of  War,  1801-9 ;  pro- 
mot^  to  major  general,  he  captured  York 
(now  Toronto),  Canada,  April  27,  1813;  U.  S. 
minister  to  Portugal,  1822-24.  Fort  Dear- 
born, the  site  of  Chicago,  was  named  after 
him. 

Death,  cessation  of  vital  fimctions  in  animals 
and  plants.  Local  or  partial  death  of  an  animal 
is  called  mortification,  gangrene,  or  sphacelus; 
if  in  a  bone  it  is  necrosis.  Molecular  death 
of  animal  tissue  is  called  ulceration,  except  in 
bony  tissues,  when  it  has  the  name  of  caries. 
Systemic  death  is  either  (1)  by  syncope  or 
fainting,  when  the  heart's  action  fails;  (2)  by 
asphyxia,  when  suffocation  occurs  or  the  lungs 
cease  to  act;  (3)  by  coma,  when  death  begins 
at  the  brain;  or  (4)  by  changes  in  the  blood, 
as  some  forms  of  death  by  poisons  received 
from  without  or  developed  in  the  body  in  dis- 
ease. It  is  asserted  by  many  careful  observ- 
ers that  death  is  usually  painless,  and  that 
the  apparent  agony  or  struggle  so  often  ob- 
served is  automatic.    Many  "signs"  of  death 
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are  used  to  prevent  the  verj  improbable  event 
of  premature  burial.  Among  them  are  the 
testing  for  breathing  by  a  feather  or  mirror, 
or  the  abBence  of  heart  beats  or  soimds,  the 
staring  eyes,  etc. 

Death,  Btotb'en  of,  monks  of  the  order  of 
St.  Paul  the  Hermit,  auppressed  by  Pope 
Urban  VIII  abt.  1630.  They  carried  a  skull, 
to   remind   them  continually  of  death. 

Death'a-head  Hoth.    See  Achebontia. 

Death  Valley  (bo  called  because  a  party  of 
emigrants  perished  there  from  thirst  and  stsT- 
vation,  1S4I)),  nnrrow  valley  of  California, 
130  m.  long,  trending  nearly  h'W.  and  SE., 
and  walled  by  the  Panamint  and  Funeral 
Mountains;  lies  between  300  and  400  ft.  below 
sea  level;  is  the  hottest  and  driest  place  in  the 
U.  S. 

Death'watch,  a  small  beetle  inhabiting  hu- 
man dwellings,  and  producin);  a  sound  like 
t^e  ticking  of  a  watch.  This  sound  being 
more  readily  heard  in  the  atillncsa  attending 
sicluiese,  it  has  given  rise  to  the  superstitious 
belief  that  it  proenosticates  death ;  hence  the 
name  "  deathwatch."     The  noise  is  produced 


by  the  insect  beating  its  head  against  the  wood 
in  which  it  is  concealed.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
the  call  of  the  male  to  its  mate.  The  com- 
mon deathwatch  (Anobium  nolalum)  is  a 
species  of  borer.  It  is  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  length,  and  of  a  dusW  brown  color. 
A  number  of  species  are  found  both  in  Europe 
and  the  U.  S.  The  Atropos  pultalorius,  a 
very  different  insect,  is  called  in  England  by 
the   same   popular   name,  and  for   the  same 

Deb'orah,  Hebrew  prophetess  and  judge;  wife 
of  Lapidoth;  gained  celebrity  by  her  success- 
ful efforts  to  liberate  the  Israelites  from  Ja- 
bin.  King  of  Canaan  { Judg.  iv)  ;  supposed  to 
have  composed  the  spirited  vatan  in  the  fifth 
chapter  of  Judges,  describing  in  vivid  colors  the 
battle  by  the  Kizhon,  where  Jabin's  army  was 
destroyed. 

D«bt,  in  law,  a  sum  of  money  due  which  is 
certain  in  amount  or  capable  of  being  reduced 
to  certainty.  Such  an  indebtedness  may  arise 
as  the  result  of  a  judgment  of  a  court  of 
justice,  or  on  a  sealed  instrument  (specialty), 
or  on  an  unsealed  instrument,  or  on  a  mere 
oral  contract.  Debts  are  thus  distinguished 
into  such  as  are  of  record,  or  of  special  con- 
tract or  simple  contract.  They  niny  arise 
either  on  an  express  or  implied  promise.  Debts 
may  be  collected  by  an  action  of  debt,  or  in 
some  instances  by  an  action  of  covenant.     The 
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form  of  action  called  indebitatus  attumpait 
(being  indebted,  he  promised)  may  also  be 
used  where  the  indebtedness  is  incurred  by 
reason  of  a  simple  contract.  The  time  within 
which  the  action  must  be  brought,  under  a 
statute  of  limitations,  varies  in  the  different 
states. 

Debt,  Pnb'Uc,  that  owed  by  national,  state, 
county,  and  municipal  governments,  and  minor 
civil  authorities.  A  summary  of  such  debts 
in  the  U.  S.  in  1902  ^ows:  National  Govern- 
ment, $925,011,637 ;  sUtes  and  territories, 
C234. 908,873 ;  counties,  $196,564,619;  cities, 
townships,  villages,  and  minor  civil  divisions, 
« 1,387 ,3 16,076;  school  districts,  9461,188,015— 
total,  ¥2,789,090,120;  per  capita  of  popula- 
tion, all  debts,  ¥35.50.  A  statement  of  the 
debts  of  the  principal  countries  of  the  world, 
for  official  years  in  1003-7,  reduced  to  U.  S. 
currency,  gives  an  aggregate  of  ¥36,548,455,- 
489,  on  which  there  was  an  annual  interest 
(E  to  10  per  cent)  and  other  charges  amount- 
ing to  11,560,433,038.  In  the  same  period  the 
revenue  of  the  principal  countries  was  48,971,- 
287,021;  expenditure,  ¥8,988,727,487.  France 
had  the  largest  debt,  $5,655,134,825;  then 
came  Russia,  84,038,199,722 ;  United  Kingdom, 
$3,839,620,745;  German  sUtes,  32,057,356,846; 
Italv,  S2,767,91 1,949;  Spain,  $1,820,265,095; 
Australian  states,  «1, 128,632,707 ;  British  In- 
dia, $1,127,923,363;  Hungary,  $1,102,742,776; 
Austria-Hungary,  $1,092,863,255;  Nicaragua, 
$6,330,739;  Siam,  $4,866,500;  Salvador,  $4,- 
602,361 ;  Bolivia,  $2.977,024 ;  Luxembourg  had 
the  emallest  debt,  $2,316,000. 

Dec'alogue,  part  of  the  law  of  Moses  con- 
tained in  Ex.  xx,  3-17  and  repeated  in  Deut. 
V,  7-21.  We  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  it  as 
the  "  Ten  Commandments "  and  the  "  moral 
law,"  but  these  terms  are  not  applied  to  it 
in  the  original  Scripture;  the  phrase  there 
is  "  the  ten  words,"  The  commandments,  with 
the  exception  of  the  two  regarding  the  Sab- 
bath and  reverence  to  parents,  are  negative 
ones,  forbidding  certain  actions,  and  leaving 
positive  precepts  to  other  laws  or  to  the  indi- 
vidual conscience.  The  Decalogue  is  generally 
regarded  as  a  moral  code,  binding  from  its 
own  nature,  though  the  Sabbath  commandment 
has  a  positive  as  well  as  a  mora!  element  in 
it.  Jews  call  them  "the  ten  words."  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church  unites  the  first  and 
second  commandments,  and  divides  the  tenth 
Into  two.  Modem  Jews  take  Ex.  xx,  2,  as 
the  first  commandment,  and   combine  Ex.  xx. 

Decamps  (de-kH6'},  Alexandre  Gabriel,  1803- 
60;  French  genre  and  landscape  painter;  b. 
Paris ;  at  first  followed  the  classical  traditions 
of  David,  but  became  with  Delacroix  and 
others  a  leailer  in  the  Romantic  Bchool  of 
1830.  His  "Caravan"  and  "Towing  Horses" 
are  in  the  Louvre ;  "  Night  Watch  at  Smyrna," 
in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York ;  and 
"  The  Suicide,"  in  the  Walters  collection,  Bal- 
timore. 
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tion;  b.  Geneva;  studied  at  Oeneva  and  after- 
wards in  Paris,  where  he  became  a  pupil  of 
Desfontaines,  and  enjoyed  the  friendship  of 
Cuvier  and  Humboldt.  Lamarck's  "  Flora  of 
France"  (1804-5)  was  prepared  by  him.  He 
became,  in  1808,  Prof,  of  Botany  at  Mont- 
pellier,  and  published  in  1813  his  **  Elementary 
Theory  of  Botany,"  a  profound  work,  in  which 
he  developed  his  new  system  of  classification 
according  to  the  natural  method.  In  18i6  he 
removed  to  Geneva.  He  projected  a  great  work 
which  should  give  a  description  of  all  known 
plants,  and  published  two  volumes  (1818-21), 
with  the  title  *'  ^^^^i  Vegetabilis  Systema 
Naturale,"  but  modified  his  plan  and  under- 
took the  well-known  "Prodromus  Systematis 
Naturalis  Regni  Vegetabilis  "  ( seventeen  vols., 
1824-73) ,  which  he  did  not  live  to  finish.  Died 
in  Geneva. 

Decap'oda,  subclass  of  Crustacea,  most  of 
whose  members  are  characterized  by  having  ten 
walking  feet.  The  limits  of  the  group  vary ;  as 
here  used  is  equivalent  to  Podopl^thalmia,  or 
stalk-eyed  Crustacea.  The  body  is  divided  into 
two  regions,  an  anterior  cephalothorax  bear- 
ing the  organs  of  sense,  of  eating,  and  of  loco- 
motion, and  a  posterior  seven-jointed  abdo- 
men. The  eyes  are  placed  on  jointed  stalks; 
the  walking  legs  are  ten  to  fourteen  in  num- 
ber. The  group  contains  the  largest  and  best 
known  of  the  Crustacea. 

Decap'olis,  ten  cities  of  Palestine,  mostly 
Greek,  leagued  together,  like  the  Hanse  towns, 
and  having  certain  privileges  not  now  known. 
When  Pompey  conquered  the  East,  63  b.c.,  he 
annexed  them  to  Uyria,  detaching  them  from 
the  Judean  Govt.  Surrounded  as  they  were 
by  Jews,  these  cities  then  united  in  a  defensive 
alliance.  The  original  union  was  probably  of 
Hippos,  Pella,  Gadara,  and  Scythopolis  (on 
the  W.  side  of  the  Jordan).  Afterwards  there 
were  added  Philadelphia,  Gerasa,  Dion,  Ra- 
phana,  Capitolias,  and  Canatha.  Of  these  only 
Scythopolis,  Gadara,  and  Canatha  are  now  in- 
habited. 

De  Cassagnac  (d^  k&-sftn-y&k'),  Adolphe 
Bernard  Granier,  1808-80;  French  journalist, 
historical  writer,  and  politician;  b.  Averon- 
Bergelle;  a  zealous  Bonapartist;  editor  of  Le 
Pays;  deputy  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies; 
works  include  **  History  of  the  Causes  of  the 
French  Revolution,"  "  History  of  the  Direc- 
tory." 

De  Cassagnac,  Paul  Granier,  1 843-  ;  French 
journalist  and  Bonapartist  politician ;  b.  Paris ; 
son  of  preceding;  succeedea  his  father  as  edi- 
tor of  Le  Pays,  1870;  founded  and  became 
editor  of  L'Autorit^,  1884;  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  after  1876;  concerned 
in  numerous  duels ;  author  of  "  History  of  the 
Third  Republic." 

Deca'tur,  Stephen,  1751-1808;  American  na- 
val officer;  b.  Newport,  R.  I. ;  son  of  a  Hugue- 
not refugee;  during  the  Revolution  command- 
ed the  Royal  Louis  and  Fair  American,  and 
captured  several  British  vessels;  May  11,  1798, 
hostilities  with  France  having  begun,  was  ap- 
pointed post  captain  in  the  U.  S.  navy;  was 
m  command  of  the  Delaware,  which  captured 


the  privateers  Le  Croyahle  and  Marsuin;  in 
1800  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  squadron 
on  the  Guadeloupe  station;  in  1801  was  dis- 
charged from  the  service  under  the  peace  es- 
tablishment, and  engaged  in  business  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

Decatur,  Stephen,  1778-1820;  American  na- 
val officer;  b.  Sinnepuxent,  Md. ;  son  of  the 
preceding;  entered  the  navy,  1798;  in  1804 
led  a  small  party  which  burned  in  the  harbor 
of  Tripoli  the  U.  S.  frigate  Philadelphia  after 
she  had  been  captured  by  the  Tripolitans;  for 
this  exploit  was  promoted  captain;  in  same 
year  added  other  deeds  of  valor  to  his  record 
in  the  attacks  of  Tripoli  by  Preble's  squadron; 
in  command  of  the  frigate  United  States,  cap- 
tured the  British  frigate  Macedonian,  October, 
1812;  for  this  victory  Congress  voted  him  a 
gold  medal;  appointed  commander  of  a  squad- 
ron to  chastise  the  Alger ines,  1816;  captured 
two  Algerine  vessels  of  war,  and  compelled 
the  Dey  of  Algiers  to  sue  for  peace;  killed  in 
a  duel  by  Com.  James  Barron. 

Decatur,  capital  of  De  Kalb  Co.,  Ga.;  6  m. 
E.  of  Atlanta ;  scene  of  an  engagement  on  July 
20,  1864,  between  a  Union  force  imder  Gen. 
Thomas  and  Confederates  under  Gen.  Hood, 
resulting  in  defeat  and  retreat  of  the  latter; 
Union  loss  in  killed  and  wounded,  1,500;  Con- 
federate, estimated,  5,000.    Pop.   (1900)   1,418. 

Decatur,  capital  of  Macon  Co.,  HI.;  39  m.  E. 
of  Springfield;  in  the  noted  Illinois  com  belt; 
has  railroad  car  and  repair  shops;  flour  and 
planing  mills;  iron,  engine,  and  boiler  works; 
manufactures  of  furniture,  carriages,  linseed 
oil,  and  agricultural  implements.  Pop.  ( 1906 ) 
24,727. 

Decazes  (d6-kaz'),  tflie  (Due  de),  1780- 
1860;  French  statesman;  b.  St.-Martin-du- 
Laye;  became  the  trusted  counselor  of  King 
Louis  of  Holland,  and  afterwards  secretary  to 
Letitia  Bonaparte;  went  over  to  the  Bourbons, 
1814;  Minister  of  Police,  1815;  of  the  Interior, 
1818;  Prime  Minister,  1819;  tried  to  keep 
the  balance  between  the  Radical  and  Ultra- 
royalist  parties,  but  was  pleasing  to  neither; 
charged  with  complicity  in  the  murder  of  the 
Duke  of  Berry;  resigned;  created  duke,  and 
sent  as  ambassador  to  England,  1820-21;  after 
the  revolution  of  1830  supported  Louis  Phil- 
ippe, and  became  Grand  Referendary  of  the 
Chamber  of  Peers,  1834. 

Decazes,  Louis  Charles  tlie  Armanien  (Due 
de),  1819-86;  French  statesman;  b.  Paris; 
son  of  the  preceding;  was  minister  to  Spain 
and  Portugal,  1848;  retired  to  private  life 
when  the  revolution  of  that  year  broke  out; 
in  1871  was  elected  to  the  National  Assembly; 
took  his  seat  in  the  Right  Center,  but,  though 
he  generally  followed  his  party,  never  openly 
and  formally  declared  himself  a  monarchist; 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  1873-77. 

Dec'can,  geographical  term  of  historical  im- 
portance; often  applied  to  all  that  part  of 
the  peninsula  of  Hindustan  S.  of  the  Nerbudda 
River  or  Vindhya  Mountains,  or  limited  to  the 
country  between  the  Nerbudda  and  the  Kist- 
nah.  It  comprises  Aurungftbftd,  Bidar,  Berar, 
Bijapur,  Kandesh,  Gundwana,  N.  Circars,  and 
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Orissa.  In  1326  the  Mohammedans  annexed 
to  the  empire  of  Delhi  the  whole  country  as 
far  S.  as  the  Kistnah.  The  name  has  been  lat- 
terly applied  to  one  of  the  larger  political  sub- 
divisions of  the  presidency  of  Bombay. 

0e€em1)ery  twelfth  and  last  month  of  the 
year;  so  called  because  in  the  ancient  Roman 
calendar  it  was  the  tenth  month  of  the  year. 
By  the  Anglo-Saxons  it  was  called  Yule  month 
and  Midwinter  month. 

Decem'viri  (singular  Decern' vii),  ten  magis- 
trates elected  451  B.C.  from  the  Roman  patri- 
cians to  draw  up  a  code  of  laws  founded  on 
the  more  approved  institutions  of  Greece;  they 
were  also  invested  with  supreme  authority  to 
govern  the  state.  Their  laws  were  approved 
by  the  Senate  and  graven  on  ten  metal  tablets. 
A  new  commission,  invested  with  the  same 
power,  was  appointed  for  the  next  year,  to 
which  the  plebeians  were  admitted;  the  result 
was  two  additional  tablets,  thus  completing 
the  famous  Twelve  Tables  which  became  the 
foundation  of  all  Roman  law.  The  decemviri 
litihtis  jttdicandia  (ten  men  for  settling  law- 
suits) formed  a  kind  of  court  for  trying  civil 
cases,  and,  later,  for  matters  involving  life 
and  death.  The  decemviri  aacris  faciundis 
(the  ten  men  for  performing  sacred  duties), 
first  instituted  abt.  367  B.C.,  were  five  patri- 
cians and  five  plebeians  who  had  charge  of  the 
Sibylline  books  until  the  time  of  Cicero,  when 
they  M'ere  made  fifteen  in  number. 

Deciduous  (d€-8ld'ti-tis)  Trees,  trees  whose 
leaves  fall  in  the  autumn,  leaving  the  branches 
bare  of  foliage  during  the  winter.  They  are 
■contrasted  with  the  evergreens  iq.v,),  in  which 
the  leaves  remain  upon  the  branches  imtil 
after  the  appearance  of  the  new  leaves  in  the 
spring.  There  are  many  gradations  between 
the  two  kinds.  A  tree  which  is  deciduous  in  a 
cold  climate  will  be  evergreen  or  nearly  so  in 
a  warm  climate. 

Dec'imal  Sys'tem.    See  Metric  System. 

Decima'tiont  in  Roman  history,  the  selection 
by  lot  of  one  man  out  of  every  ten,  to  be  put 
to  death  in  cases  of  mutiny  or  other  grave 
offense  committed  by  a  body  of  troops.  Deci- 
mation has  seldom  been  practiced  in  modern 
times.* 

De'cius,  Cains  Messius  Qiiintus  Trajanus, 
abt.  200-261;  Roman  general  and  emperor;,  b. 
Pannonia;  sent,  249,  by  the  emperor  Philip 
to  appease  a  sedition,  his  army  revolted  and 
proclaimed  him  emperor.  Philip  marched 
against  him,  but  was  killed  in  the  battle  which 
ensued.  Decius  himself  was  slain  two  years 
later,  and  his  army  defeated,  while  attempting 
to   check   the  Gothic   invasion. 

Decius  Mus,  Publius,  Roman  consul  and  pa- 
triot who  obtained  celebrity  by  devoting  him- 
self to  the  Dii  Manes  as  a  sacrifice;  in  a  bat- 
tle against  the  Latins,  337  B.C.,  he  rushed  into 
the  midst  of  the  enemy  and  was  killed.  His 
son,  P.  Decius  Mus,  imitated  his  example,  29C 
B.C.,  when  he  commanded  against  the  Gauls. 

Deck,  the  floors  of  a  ship;  named  from  their 
situation  and  use;  the  upper  de'^k  of  the  old 
war  ships  was  called  the  spar  or  main  deck, 


below  it  was  the  gun  or  berth  deck,  below 
that  the  orlop  deck.  The  part  of  the  main 
deck  back  of  the  mainmast  is  still  called  the 
quarter-deck,  and  is  reserved  for  the  officers. 
The  deck  in  the  bow  of  the  ship  is  the  fore- 
castle deck  and  is  occupied  by  the  crew.  Mod- 
ern ships  have  many  superimposed  decks,  such 
as  the  hurricane,  texas,  bridge,  etc. 

Deck'er,  Thomas,  abt.  1670-1638;  English 
dramatist;  b.  in  London;  wrote  plays  in  col- 
laboration with  Ben  Jonson,  Webster,  Middle- 
ton,  and  many  others;  was  sole  author  of 
several  plays.  He  also  wrote  a  number  of 
pamphlets  chiefly  satirizing  English  social  life. 

Declara'tion,  affirmation;  a  public  announce- 
ment; a  proclamation.  Among  the  most  mem- 
orable of  all  political  documents  are  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  and  the  "  Declaration 
of  Rights  "  passed  by  the  first  Congress  of  the 
British  N.  American  colonies  at  Philadelphia, 
October  14,  1774.  The  Convention  Parliament 
of  England  adopted  a  "  Declaration  of  Rights  " 
on  calling  William  and  Mary  to  the  throne  in 
1689.  A  "Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man" 
was  adopted  by  the  National  Assembly  at 
Paris,  August  18,  1789.  The  "Dechiration  of 
Thorn''  was  a  confession  of  faith  drawn  up 
at  Thorn,  Poland,  1645,  for  the  Reformed 
churches,  the  design  being  to  settle  contro- 
verted points. 

Declaration  of  Independ'ence,  act  by  which 
the  British  colonies  of  N.  America  asserted 
their  Independence  of  the  mother  country.  On 
June  7,  1776,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  a  delegate 
in  Congress  from  Virginia,  moved  the  resolu-. 
tion  that  "  these  united  colonies  are,  and  of 
right  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent  states, 
.  .  .  and  that  a  plan  of  confederation  be  pre- 
pared and  transmitted  to  the  respective  colo 
nies  for  their  consideration  and  approbation.' 
This  w*as  adopted  June  11th.  Two  committees 
were  appointed  under  it — one  to  prepare  a 
declaration  of  independence  and  the  other  to 
prepare  articles  of  union  or  confederation. 
The  committee  to  prepare  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  consisted  of  Thomas  Jefferson, 
of  Virginia;  John  Adams,  of  Massachusetts; 
Benjamin  Franklin,  of  Pennsylvania;  Roger 
Sherman,  of  Connecticut;  and  Robert  R.  Liv- 
ingston, of  New  York.  They  reported,  June 
28th,  a  draft  of  such  a  declaration.  This  pa- 
per was  submitted  to  Congress,  and  still  standi, 
as  drawn  up  by  Jefferson,  chairman  of  the 
committee,  being  only  slightly  modified  in  parts 
at  the  suggestion  of  other  members.  It  came 
up  for  final  action  July  4th,  when  it  received 
the  unanimous  vote,  not  only  of  all  the  colo- 
nies, but  of  all  their  delegates  in  Congress. 

TEXT  OP  THE  DECLARATION. 

In  Conqresb,  July  4,  1776. 

Thb    Unanimous    Declaration    or    the    Thirteen 
United  States  of  America. 

When,  in  the  course  of  human  events,  it  becomes  neees- 
sary  for  one  people  to  dissolve  the  pohtical  bands  which 
have  connected  them  with  another,  and  to  assume, 
amons  the  powers  of  the  earth,  the  separate  and  equal 
station  to  which  the  laws  of  nature  ana  of  nature's  CSod 
entitle  them,  a  decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind 
requires  that  they  should  declare  the  causes  which  impel 
them  to  the  separation. 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men 
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are  created  equal;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  unalienable  rights;  that  among  these 
are  life,  libert]^,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  That  to 
secure  these  rights,  governments  are  instituted  among 
men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed;  that  whenever  any  form  of  government  be- 
comes destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the 
people  to  alter  or  to  abolish  it,  and  to  institute  a  new 
government,  laying  its  foundation  on  such  principles,  and 
organising  its  powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem 
most  likely  to  effect  their  safety  and  happiness.  Pru- 
dence, indeed,  will  dictate  that  governments  long  estab- 
lished, should  not  be  changed  for  light  and  transient 
causes;  and  accordindi^,  all  experience  hath  shown,  that 
mankind  are  more  disi>osed  to  suffer,  while  evils  are 
sufferable,  than  to  right  themselves  by  abolishing  the 
forms  to  which  they  are  accustomed.  But  when  a  long 
train  of  abuses  and  usurpations,  pursuing  invariably  the 
same  object,  evinces  a  desi^  to  reduce  them  under  abso- 
lute despotism,  it  is  their  right,  it  is  their  duty,  to  throw 
off  such  government,  and  to  provide  new  guaixls  for  their 
future  security.  Such  has  been  the  patient  sulfferance  of 
these  Colonies,  and  such  is  now  the  necessity  which  con- 
strains them  to  alter  their  former  systems  of  government. 
The  history  of  the  i>resent  King  of  Great  Britain  is  a  his- 
tory of  repeated  injuries  and  usurpations,  all  having,  in 
direct  object,  the  establishment  or  an  absolute  tyranny 
over  these  States.  To  prove  this,  let  facts  be  submitted 
to  a  candid  world:  ^ 

He  has  refused  his  assent  to  laws  the  most  wholesome 
and  necessarv  for  the  public  good. 

^  He  has  foroidden  his  Governors  to  pass  laws  of  imme- 
diate and  pressing  importance,  unless  suspended  in  their 
operation  till  his  assent  should  be  obtained;  and,  when 
so  suspended,  he  has  utterly  neidected  to  attend  to  them. 

^  He  has  refiised^to  pass  other  laws  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  large  districts  of  people,  unless  those  people  would 
relinquish  the  right  of  representation  in  the  Legislature; 
a  right  inestimaole  to  them,  and  formidable  to  tyrants 
only. 

He  has  called  together  legislative  bodies  at  places  un- 
usual, uncomfortable,  and  distant  from  the  depository 
of  their  public  records,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  fatiguing 
them  into  compliance  with  his  measures. 

He  has  dissolved  representative  houses  repeatedljr,  for 
opposing,  with  manly  firmness,  his  invasions  on  the  rights 
of  the  people. 

He  has  refused,  for  a  long  time  after  such  dissolutions, 
to  cause^  others  to  be  elected;  whereby  the  iMislative 
powers,  incapable  of  annihilation,  have  returned  to  the 
people  at  large  for  their  exercise;  the  state  remaining,  in 
the  meantime,  exposed  to  all  the  danger  of  invasion  from 
without,  and  convulsions  within. 

He  has  endeavored  to  prevent  the  population  of  these 
States;  for  that  purpose,  obstructing  the  laws  for  the  nat- 
uralisation of  foreigners;  refusing  to  pass  others  to  encour- 
age their  migration  hither,  and  raising  the  conditions  of 
new  appropriations  of  lands. 

He  has  obstructed  the  administration  of  justice,  by  re- 
fusing his  assent  to  laws  for  establishing  judiciary  powers. 

He  has  made  judges  dependent  on  his  will  alone,  for  the 
tenure  of  their  offices,  and  the  amount  and  payment  of 
their  salaries. 

^He  has  erected  a  multitude  of  new  offices,  and  sent 
hither  swarms  of  officers  to  harass  our  people  and  eat  out 
their  substance. 

He  has  kept  among  us,  in  times  of  peace,  standing 
armies,  without  the  consent  of  our  legislature. 

He  has  affected  to  render  the  military  independent  of, 
and  superior  to^  the  civil  power. 

^  He  has  combined,  with  others,  to  subject  us  to  a  juris- 
diction foreign  to  our  constitution,  and  unacknowledged 
by  our  laws;  giving  his  assent  to  their  acts  of  pretended 
legislation. 

For  quartering  large  bodies  of  armed  troops  among  us: 

For  protecting  them,  by  a  mock  trial,  from  punish- 
ment, for  any  murders  which  they  shotdd  commit  on  the 
inhabitants  of  these  States: 

For  cuttinf[  off  our  trade  with  all  parts  of  the  world: 

For  imposing  taxes  on  us  without  our  consent: 

For  depriving  us,  in  many  cases,  of  the  benefits  of  trial 
by  Jury: 

For  transporting  us  beyond  seas  to  be  tried  for  pre- 
tended offenses: 

For  abolishing  the  free  system  of  En^tlish  laws  in  a 
neighboring  province,  establishing  therein  an  arbitrary 
government,  and  enlarging  its  boundaries,  so  as  to  render 
It  at  once  an  example  and  fit  instrument  for  introducing 
the  same  absolute  rule  into  these  colonies: 

For  taking  away  our  charters,  abolishing  our  most 
valuable  laws,  and  altering,  fundamentally,  the  powers  of 
our  governments: 

For  suspending  our  own  legislatures,  and  deolarinsr 
themsdves  invested  with  power  to  legislate  for  us  in  afl 
cases  whatsoever. 


He  has  abdicated  government  here,  by  declaring  us  out 
of  Us  protection,  and  waging  war  against  us. 

He  has  plundered  our  seas,  ravaged  our  coasts,  burnt 
our  towns,  and  destroyed  the  lives  of  our  people. 

He  is,  at  this  time,  transporting  larse  armies  of  foreign 
mercenaries  to  complete  the  works  of  death,  desolation, 
and  tyranny,  already  begun,  with  circumstances  of  cruelty 
and  perfidy  scarcely  paralleled  in  the  most  barbarous 
ages,  and  totally  unworthy  the  head  of  a  civilized  nation. 

He  has  constrained  our  fellow-citisens,  taken  captive 
on  the  high  seas,  to  bear  arms  against  their  country,  to  be- 
come the  executioners  of  their  friends  and  brethren,  or  to 
fall  themselves  by  their  hands. 

He  hcts  excited  domestic  insurrections  among  us,  and 
has  endeavored  to  brin^  on  the  inhabitants  of  our  fron- 
tiers, the  merciless  Indian  savages,  whose  known  rule  of 
warfare  is  an  undistinguished  destruction  of  all  ages, 
sexes,  and  conditions. 

In  every  stage  of  these  oppressions,  we  have  petitioned 
for  redress  in  the  most  humble  terms;  our  repeated  peti- 
tions have  been  answered  only  by  repeated  injury.  A 
prince  whose  character  is  thus  marked  by  every  act  which 
may  define  a  tyrant  is  unfit  to  be  the  ruler  of  a  free  people. 

Nor  have  we  been  wanting  in  attention  to  our  British 
brethren.  We  have  warned  them,  from  time  to  time,  of 
attempts  made  by  their  legislature  to  extend  an  unwar- 
rantable jurisdictioi\  over  us.  We  have  reminded  them 
of  the  droumstances  of  our  emigration  and  settlement 
here.  We,  have  appealed  to  their  native  justice  and 
magnanimity,, and  we  have  conjured  them,  by  the  ties  of 
our  common  kindred,  to  disavoV  these  usurpations,  which 
would  inevitably  interrupt  our  connections  and  coi^ 
respondence.  They,  too,  have  been  deaf  to  the  voice  of 
justice  and  oonsan^idmtv.  We  must,  therefore,  as- 
quiesce  in  the  necessity  which  denounces  our  separation, 
and  hold  them,  as  we  hold  the  rest  of  mankind,  enemies 
in  war,  in  peace  friends. 

We,  therefore,  the  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  in  General  Congress  assembled,  appealing  to 
the  Supreme  Judge  of  the  world  for  the  rectitude  of  our 
intentions,  do,  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the 
good  people  of  these  Colonies,  solemnly  publish  and  de- 
clare, That  these  United  Colonies  are,  and,  of  right,  ought 
to  be,  free  and  ^independent  Stalee;  that  they  are  absolved 
from,  all  allegianoe  to  the  British  crown,  and  that  all 
political, connection  between  them  and  the  state  of  Great 
Britain  is,  and  ought  to  be,  totally  dissolved;  and  that, 
as  free  and  indepmdent  Staiee,  they  have  fuU  power  to 
levy  war,  conclude  peace,  contract  alliances,  establish 
commerce,  and  to  do  all  other  acts  and  things  which  in^- 
dependent  Statea  may  of  right  do.  And,  for  the  support 
of  thisDeclaration,  with  a  nrm  reliance  on  the  protection 
of  Divine  Providence,  we  mutually  pledge  to  each  other, 
our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honor. 
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John  Hancock, 
Samuel  Adams, 
John  Adams, 
Robert  Treat  Paine, 
Elbridge  Gerry. 

Rhode  Islakd. 
Stephen  Hopkins, 
William  EUery. 
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Roger  Sherman, 
Samuel  Huntington, 
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William  Floyd, 
Philip  Livingston, 
Fraiicis  Lewis. 
Lewis  Morris. 
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Richard  Stockton, 
John  Witherspoon, 
Francis  Hopkinson, 
John  Hart, 
Abraham  Clark. 

Pennsylvania. 
Robert  Morris, 
Benjamin  Rush, 
Benjamin  Franklin 
John  Morton, 
George  Clymer, 
James  Simth, 
George  Taylor, 
James  Wilson, 
George  Ross. 


,  New  Hampshire. 
Josiah  Bartlett, 
William  Whipple. 
Matthew  Thornton. 

Delaware. 
Cffisar  Rodney, 
George  Read, 
Thomas  McKean. 

Maryland. 
Samuel  Chase, 
William  Paca. 
Thomas  Stone, 
Charles  Carroll,  of  CarroUton, 

Virginia. 
George  Wythe, 
Richard  Henry  Lee, 
Thomas^  Jefferson, 
Benjamin  Harrison, 
Thomas  Nelson,  Jr., 
Francis  Lightfoot  Lee, 
Carter  Braxton. 

North  Carolina. 
William  Hooper, 
Joseph  Hughes, 
John  Penn. 

SoxTTH  Carolina. 
Bklward  Rutledge, 
Thomas  Heyward,  Jr., 
Thomas  Lynch,  Jr., 
Arthur  Middleton. 

Georgia. 
Button  Gwinnet, 
Lyman  Hall, 
Geoige  Walton. 
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formista,  and  ordered  to  be  read  in  nil  the 
churches.  It  was  expected  to  draw  the  Die- 
eenters  to  the  side  of  the  king's  Romanist  pol- 
icy, since  they,  in  common  with  the  members 
of  the  king's  faith,  were  benefited  by  it,  but 
opposition  arose  in  all  quarters;  many  of  the 
clergy  refused  to  read  it,  and  at  last  seven 
bishops,  headed  by  Archbishop  tSancroft,  pre- 
sented the  petition  for  the  remission  of  the 
requirement  that  It  should  be  read.  Xheir 
trial  followed  on  the  charge  of  seditious  libet, 
and,  amid  the  most  intense  excitement,  re- 
Bult«d  in  their  acquittal.  The  eJTect  of  the 
declaration  was  to  consolidate  the  opposition 
and  precipitate  the   revolution  of   IGSH, 

DeclaiatiOB  of  Pai'is,  declaration  made  by 
the  delegates  to  the  Congress  of  Paris,  185(i, 
in  regard  to  privateering,  blockades,  etc.,  aa 
follows:  (1)  Privateering  is  and  remains  abol- 
ished. (2)  A  neutral  flag  covers  enemy's 
goods,  with  the  exception  of  contraband  of 
war.  (3)  Neutral  gcnda,  with  the  exception 
of  contraband  of  war,  are  not  liable  to  cap- 
ture under  an  enemy's  flag.  (4)  Blockades, 
in  order  to  be  binding,  must  be  effective — that 
is  to  say,  maintained  by  a  force  sufRcient 
really  to  prevent  access  to  the  coast.  The 
declaration  was  not  to  be  binding,  except  be- 
tween those  powers  who  acceded  or  should 
afterwards  accede  to  it.  It  has  since  been  ac- 
ceded to  by  all  important  maritime  countries 
except  Spain,  the  U.  S.,  and  other  American 
states.  On  entering  into  war  in  1898  the  U.  S. 
and  Spain  proclaimed  the  intention  to  observe 
the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris. 

Declaration  of  Righti,  state  paper  presented 
to  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Oran^  (after- 
wards William  III  and  Mary  II)  at  the  time 
the  crown  was  tendered  to  them  (February 
13,  1080).  The  declaration  had  been  drawn 
up  by  the  Convention  Parliament,  and  com- 
plained of  grievances  which  England  had  en- 
dured during  the  reign  of  James  II:  The  es- 
tablishment of  illeffal  ecclesiastical  tribunals, 
unlawful  taxation,  interference  with  the  courts 
and  the  elections,  the  infliction  of  barbarous 
punishmenta,  and  the  refusal  to  bear  petitions. 
The  substance  of  this  declaration  became  the 
Bill  of  RightB. 

Declaration  of  War,  formal  announcement  by 
one  government  of  its  intention  to  wage  war 
against  another.  Since  the  universal  use  of 
the  telegraph  in  political  correspondence  and 
for  conveying  the  news  of  the  world,  the  events 
leading  up  to  a  war  are  bo  widely  known  that 
a  formal  declaration  is  unnecessary,  and  may 
be  omitted  without  designing  to  take  an  enemy 
unawares.  It  is  custoipary,  however,  for  each 
belligerent  at  the  outbreak  of  war  to  issue 
manifestoes  (I)  to  its  own  subjects,  to  in- 
form tbem  of  the  impending  change  and  its 
risks  to  their  property;  and  (2)  to  neutrals, 
to   make   known    the   principles   and    rules   of 
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war  which  will  be  enforced.  In  the  U,  8.  the 
declaring  of  war  is  a  power  exercised  by  Con- 
gress alone. 

Declination  (dfk-II-n&'shan),  in  astronomy, 
the  angular  distance  of  a  celestial  body  from 
the  celestial  equator;  measured  along  a  great 
circle  passing  through  the  center  of  the  body 
and  the  poles  of  the  heavens ;  or  it  may  be 
defined  to  be  the  arc  of  a  circle  of  declination 
passing  through  the  place  of  the  heavenly  body, 
intercepted  between  that  place  and  the  ce- 
lestial equator.  The  place  of  a  star  in  the 
heavens  is  determined  by  means  of  its  right 
ascension  and  declination,  which  correspond  to 
longitude  and  latitude  on  the  surface  of  tha 

Dec'orated  Style,  that  phase  of  English 
Gothic  architecture  which  succeeded  the  Early 
English  abt.  1286,  and  gave  way  in  turn  to  the 


Perpendicular  about  seventy-five  years  later. 
Its  structural  forms  are  more  slender  and 
elaborate  than  in  the  preceding  period,  and 
profusely  decorated  with  naturalistic  foliage 
and  other  carved  enrichments. 

Decoia'tion  Day,  in  the  U.  S.,  the  day  set 
apart  to  the  memory  of  the  soldiers  and  sail- 
ors who  fell  in  the  Civil  War  of  1861-65;  ia 
observed  by  processions  and  orations  in  honor 
of  the  dead,  and  by  decorating  the  graves  with 
flowers.  The  day  observed  at  first  differed 
with  the  various  states,  but  usage  has  settled 
on  May  30th,  a  legal  holiday  in  most  states. 
The  name  of  the  day  so  set  apart  has  in  re- 
cent years  been  changed  to  Memorial  Day.  In 
the  South  various  days  in  April  are  Bet  apart 
for  decorating  the  graves  of  the  Confederate 
dead,  and  the  name  Memorial  Day  is  more 
commonly   used  there  than  Decoration   Day. 

Dec'oiative  Art,  fine  art  applied  to  the  orna- 
mentation of  objects  which  exist  for  other  pur- 
poses than  beauty.  Thus  the  hilt  of  a  sword, 
consisting  of  grip,  pummel,  guard,  etc.,  needs 
no  ornament,  having  a  beauty  of  its  own  from 
the  fitness  of  its  parts  and  the  color  of  tlie 
metal,  etc.;  but  if  it  receives  embossing  and 
chasing,  or  damaskeening,  or  even  an  elabora- 
tion of  form  not  required  by  utility,  then  the 
fine  art  employed  in  beautifying  it  in  these 
ways  is  decorative  art.  Decorative  art  may  be 
divided  as  to  the  materials  employed  or  as  to 
the  articles   and   objects  adorned.     Usually  a 
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twofold  classification  is  adopted.  Thus  in  a 
great  collection,  now  dispersed,  the  classifica- 
tion was  under  thirty-six  heads  for  mediseval 
or  later  objects  alone.  Sometimes  the  mate- 
rial determines  the  title,  as  leather  M'ork  or 
ivory  carvings;  sometimes  the  destination  of 
the  objects,  as  arms  and  armor,  or  coins, 
medals,  and  counters,  or  church  goldsmiths' 
work.  To  this  list  of  the  classes  of  European 
objects  for  a  term  of  eight  or  nine  centuries 
only  would  have  to  be  added  the  lacquers  of 
Oriental  art,  the  lapidaries'  work  in  very  hard 
and  costly  stones  of  both  Oriental  and  W. 
nations,  bookbinding,  the  mosaics  of  antiquity 
and  the  Middle  Ages,  the  architectural  inlays 
of  stones,  etc.,  of  different  colors,  the  glazed 
and  other  pottery  used  in  architecture,  the 
painted  cases  of  the  Greeks  and  their  imita- 
tors, the  painting  of  architecture  in  bright 
colors  used  by  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  medise- 
val  artists  alike,  and  architectural  sculpture, 
in  all  ages  and  all  lands.  The  chief  of  the 
decorative  arts,  or  the  chief  manifestation  of 
decorative  art,  is  architecture — that  is,  the 
making  a  work  of  fine  art  of  a  building  which, 
if  purely  utilitarian  and  without  any  applica- 
tion of  fine  art  to  it,  would  be  equally  useful 
as  a  building;  but  the  kind  of  fine  art  used 
in  making  a  building  beautiful  by  the  propor- 
tion of  its  parts,  its  graceful  form,  its  pictur- 
esqueness  or  its  tranquil  majesty,  its  light- 
ness or  its  ponderous  solidity;  and  also  by 
means  of  the  leafage,  the  animal  or  other 
forms  added  to  it  in  relief,  inlay,  etc.,  is  ex- 
actly the  same  as  that  used  in  the  sword  hilt. 

De  Cos'ta,  Benjamin  Franklin,  1831-1904; 
American  historian;  b.  Charlestown,  Mass.; 
entered  Episcopal  ministry,  1857;  Roman 
Catholic,  1900;  editor  The  Chriatian  Times, 
The  Episcopalian,  The  Magazine  of  American 
History ;  books  include  "  Pre-Columbian  Dis- 
covery of  America  by  the  Northmen,"  "  Sailing 
Directions  of  Henry  Hudson,"  "  Verrazano,  the 
Explorer." 

0e€O3r'9  any  means  used  to  entice  game  into 
a  trap  or  within  gunshot.  In  England  trained 
live  ducks  are  fed  so  as  to  get  the  habit  of 
entering  a  net  laid  like  a  tunnel,  and  wild 
ducks,  impelled  by  curiosity,  follow  these  de- 
coys, and  then  are  driven  up  the  gradually 
narrowing  funnel  of  the  net.  Painted  imita- 
tions of  ducks  of  wood  or  metal  are  used  in 
the  U.  S.  to  bring  wild  ones  within  range. 
Caged  song  birds  are  used  to  attract  others, 
and  stool  pigeons,  with  their  eyes  stitched  up, 
were  formerly  placed  above  traps  as  a  lure  to 
other  birds. 

Decre'tal,  letter  of  the  pope  determining  some 
point  in  ecclesiastical  law.  The  canon  law 
("Corpus  Juris  Canonici ")  consists  of  the 
following  parts:  "The  Decretum  of  Gratian," 
1139-69;  "The  Five  Books  of  the  Decretals 
of  Gregory  IX,"  1234;  "The  Liber  Sextus  of 
the  Decretals  of  Boniface  VIII,"  1298;  "The 
Collection  of  the  Constitutions  of  Clement  V," 
1314-17 ;  "  The  Extravagantes  ( additional 
decretals)  of  John  XXII,"  1325;  "The  Ex- 
travagantes Communes"  (published  1500,  au- 
thenticated 1680).  The  above  collections  had 
the  official  recognition  of  Gregory  XIII,  July 


1,  1580.  To  them  is  to  be  added  later  legisla- 
tion of  popes,  councils^  and  Roman  congrega- 
tions. 

Decretals,  False,  or  Psea'do-Isido'rian  Can'- 
ons,  collection  of  papal  letters,  canons  of 
councils,  etc.,  both  genuine  and  spurious,  made 
in  the  ninth  century  by  an  unknown  author, 
though  in  the  preface  they  are  ascribed  to 
one  Isidorus  Mercator  (Peccator,  according  to 
some  MSS.).  There  are  about  100  false  decre- 
tals under  the  names  of  the  earlier  popes  from 
Clement  I  (d.  abt.  100  a.d.)  to  Siricius  (384- 
98).  The  aim  of  this  collection  was  to  free 
the  bishops  from  the  oppression  of  the  metro- 
politans, themselves  under  the  influence  of  the 
Carlovingian  kings.  Some  Protestant  writers 
have  maintained  that  the  primacy  of  the  popes 
is  based  upon  the  false  decretals;  while  Roman 
Catholic  writers  point  to  the  history  of  Leo 
the  Great,  Gregory  the  Great,  and  other  popes 
to  show  that  this  position  was  already  ac- 
knowledged by  the  Church. 

Decn'rion,  Roman  cavalry  leader  of  a  decu- 
ria,  or  body  of  ten  men.  Three  decuriae  con- 
stituted a  turma,  or  body  of  thirty  men,  and 
the  name  decurio  was  afterwards  given  to  the 
commander  of  the  larger  body.  There  were 
also  civil  officers  called  decurions  who  during 
the  republic  constituted  the  executive  author- 
ity in  the  Italian  municipalities. 

Dedica'tion,  Feast  of  the,  Jewish  feast  com- 
memorating the  purification  of  the  Temple 
after  its  pollution  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
167  B.a,  and  the  rebuilding  of  the  altar  of 
burnt  offerings  by  Judas  Maccabseus,  after  he 
had  driven  the  Syrians  out  of  Jerusalem,  164 
B.C.  (cf.  1  Mac.  iv,  42-50)  ;  was  kept  eight 
days,  and  very  joyously.  It  is  only  once  re- 
ferred to  in  the  New  Testament  (John  x,  22). 
The  use  of  lights  was  one  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  festival. 

Dednc'tion,  mental  operation  which  consists 
in  drawing  a  particular  truth  from  a  general 
principle  already  known.  It  is  opposed  to 
induction,  which  consists  in  rising  from  par- 
ticular truths  to  the  determination  of  a  gen- 
eral principle.  The  syllogism  is  the  form  of 
deduction.  Before  we  can  deduce  a  particular 
truth  we  must  be  in  possession  of  the  general 
truth.  The  mathematical  and  metaphysical 
sciences  are  founded  on  deduction;  the  physi- 
cal sciences  rest  on  induction.    See  iNDUcrnoN. 

Deedy  writing  on  paper  or  parchment,  sealed 
and  delivered;  particularly  an  instrument  for 
the  conveyance  of  real  estate.  According  to 
Coke,  it  should  possess  the  following  requisites : 
Writing,  parchment  or  paper,  a  person  able  to 
contract,  a  sufficient  name,  a  person  able  to 
be  contracted  with,  a  sufficient  name,  a  thing 
to  be  contracted  for,  apt  words  required  by 
law,  sealing,  and  delivery.  Deeds  pursue  a 
regular  form— containing  the  premises,  haben- 
dum, tenendum,  reddendum,  conditions,  war- 
ranty, covenants,  and  conclusion.  A  deed  may 
be  either  an  indenture  or  a  deed  poll.  The  lead- 
ing distinction  between  these  terms  is  that  an 
indenture  purports  to  be  the  act  of  both  par- 
ties, a  de^  poll  of  only  one.     By  statute  in 
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the  U.  S.  and  elsewhore  the  verboge  deeds  of 
the  common  law  have  been  largely  Buperaeded 
b;  simpler  conveyances. 

Deem'itets,  or  Demp'stero,  two  chief  judges 
in  the  lale  of  Man,  one  of  whom  preaidea  over 
the   N.  division  of  the  island,  the  other  over 

the  S.  Formerly  in  Scotland  a  demjwter  or 
doomster  was  an  officer,  connected  with  the 
high  court  of  justiciary,  who  pronounced  sen- 
tence on  condemned   persons. 

Deep  Bot'tom,  locality  on  the  N.  side  of 
James  River:  Henrico  Co.,  Va. ;  12  m.  hy  laniL 
and  20  m.  by  water  below  Richmond;  oppo- 
site the  peninsula  of  Jonea'  Neck,  between 
Three  Mite  and  Four  Mile  creeks,  and  near 
the  battle  ground  of  Malvern  Mil! ;  was  an 
important  strategic  point  during  the  Civil 
Wari  occupied  by  part  of  the  troops  of  Gen. 
B.  F.  Butler,  June  30,  1804,  and  a  pontoon 
bridge  was  thrown  across  the  river;  several 
actions  were  fought  near  l>cep  Bottom  in  Au- 
gust and  September,  1804,  the  general  result 
being  favorable  to  the  Union  forces. 

Deep  Riv'er,  in  N.  Carolina;  flows  SE. 
through  Randolph  Co.,  and  nearly  E.  through 
Chatham  Co.,  until  it  enters  the  Cape  Fear 
River  at  Haywood;  coal  abounds  on  its  banks; 
length,  estimated   120  m. 

Deep  S«a  Bxploia'tion.  The  limits  of  the 
region  known  as  the  "'  deep  sea "  have  been 
differently  deflned  at  dilferent  |)erioda  of  its 
exploration.  To  navigators  for  over  a  century 
the  100-fathom  lead  line  has  been  known  aa 
the  '"  deep-sea  lead,"  and  the  general  under- 
standing of  the  term  "  deep  sea  "  was  600  ft. 
or  more.  At  present  oceanic  depths  are  di- 
vided as  folloivs:  (I)  The  region  to  which  light 
can  penetrate  and,  therefore,  in  which  marine 
plants  can  grow,  and  animals,  subsisting  only 
on  marine  plants,  can  live;  this  extends  from 
the  shore  seaward  to  a  depth  varying  in  dif- 
ferent regions,  as  it  depends  on  the  translu- 
cency  of  the  water  and  the  average  angle  of 
the  sun's  rays,  but  its  extreme  seaward  margin 
is  at  about  the  100-fathom  depth.  This  area 
is  known  as  the  littoral  region.  (2)  From  the 
seaward  edge  of  the  littoral  region  the  sea 
bottom  slopes  to  the  ocean  floor,  which  is  on 
an  average  2,.500  fathoms,  and  extends  in  a 
gently  undulated  or  level  plain  over  vast  areas. 
The  latter  is  known  as  the  benthal  or  abyssal 
region,  while  the  intermediate  area,  chielly  on 
the  continental  slopes  between  the  littoral  and 
abyssal  areas,  hud  been  named  the  arrhi ben- 
thal region.  The  region  comprised  under  the 
name  "  deep  sea "  includes  the  abyssal  and 
arch  t  bent  bat   areas. 

Excluding  isolated  experiments  or  inconclu- 
sive instances  of  the  capture  of  living  animals 
from  the  abysses,  the  flrst  systematic  explora- 
tion of  the  deep  sea  was  carried  on  by  the  Nor- 
wegianH,  led  by  Prof.  O.  Sars,  in  the  arehi- 
benthal  region  of  the  N.  of  Europe.  In  1807 
the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey  officers.  Pourtal^s  and 
Mitchell,  began  systematic  explorations  in  the 
Straits  of  Florida,  reaching  8.'50  fathoms.  The 
most  important  researches  of  the  English  are 
the  voyages  of  the  lAgktning.  Porcupine.  Rhear- 
tooler,  and   Vaioroita,  by  which  the  Mediterra-  i 
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nean  and  N.  Atlantic  regions  were  explored 
under  the  direction  of  \\'yville  Thomson,  Car- 
penter, and  Uwyn  Jeffreys,  13l)tJ-72,  and  the 
voyage  of  the  Vhallenger  imder  Nares  and 
Thomson,  1873-7ti>  during  which  all  parts  of 
the  ocean  were  visited  and  observations  made 
at  360  stations.  France,  with  the  TravaUleuT, 
1880-81,  and  the  Talisman,  1883,  explored  the 
E.  N.  Atlantic  and  part  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Norway  continued  ber  work  in  the  boreal  At- 
lantic in  the  Yoringen,  187G-78,  and  Italy  ex- 
plored the  abysses  of  the  Mediterranean  in  the 
Waghingtim.  In  the  V.  S.  work  has  been  more 
continuous  than  elsewhere.  The  coast-survey 
work  of  18<!7  was  continued.  18t)S  and  18011, 
in  the  Bibb,  while  in  the  Blake,  hy  the  co- 
operation of  AgHssiz,  Sigsbee,  and '  Uartlett, 
1877-80,  most  important  results  were  ob- 
tained. The  U.  S.  Fish  Commission  steamers 
Albatross  and  Fishkaic-k  have  been  engaged 
since  1872  in  work  on  both  shores  of  both 
Americas,  and  the  naiy  has  borne  a  most  im- 
portant part  in  the  work  in  both  oceans.  The 
greatest  reliable  depths  were  found  hy  the 
English  Challenger,  1876,  about  70  m.  8E.  of 
Cuuiu  Island,  4,475  fathoms,  and  the  U.  S. 
Xero,  1899,  near  the  same  point,  5,289  fath- 
oms.     Bee  Ocean. 

Dmi,  common  name  for  the  Cervida,  a  group 
of  ruminating  mammals  characterized  by  the 
presence  in  the  males  of  solid  hony  horns  or 
antlers,  which  are  shed  and  renewed  annually. 
Antlers  start  as  soft  lumps  on  the  forehead, 
grow  rapidly,  and  attain  their  full  size  in 
about  three  months.  In  the  early  stages  they 
are  spongy,  full  of  blood  vessels,  covered  with 


Spotted  Axis  (A.  kaciti.ator). 

short  hair,  and  ore  said  to  be  in  the  velvet. 
Having  attained  their  growth,  the  circulation 
of  blood  stops,  the  antlers  harden,  and  the 
skin  is  rubbed  off  against  trees.  The  flrst 
antlers  of  the  young  deer  show  in  the  second 
year  as  short  spikes,  and  become  branched  in 
the  third  or  fourth  year;  but  while  the  num- 
ber of  branches  increases  with  age  up  to  a 
certain  point,  they  afford  no  certain  indica- 
tion of  age.  The  antlers  are  carried  for  four 
months  or   so,  and   sre  tbeo   broken  oS  near 
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the  skull,  just  below  the  "  burr."  Antlera 
are  eometimea  borne  by  the  females,  as  in  the 
reindeer,  and  are  absent  in  the  males  of  the 
musk  deer.  Deer  are  fownd  in  X.  and  B.  Amer- 
ica, Europe,  and  Aaia,  this  last  region,  with 
its  large  outlying  iaianda,  containing  the  great- 
est number  of  species.  No  deer  occur  in  Aus- 
tralia or  Madagascar,  and  none  in  Africa  S,  of 
tise  Bahara.  while  the  two  Bpecies  found  in 
NE.  Attica,  the  tallow  deer  and  stag,  are 
stragglers  from  Europe.     The  common  deer  of 
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the  U.  S.  is  the  Virginia  deer,  known  in  the 
West  as  the  whit«-tailed  deer;  found  through- 
out the  U.  a.,  in  N.  Mexico,  and  in  parts  of 
Canada  and  British  Columbia,  Specimens  from 
the  extreme  N.  are  much  the  largest  and  most 

Eowerful,  examples  from  warm  8.  localities 
einfr  []uite  small.  The  mule  deer,  distin- 
guished from  the  preceding  by  its  greater  size, 
black-tipped  tail,  larjic  ears,  absence  of  brow 
antlers,  and  forking  of  the  hinder  branch, 
ranges  from  Minnesota  to  the  Pacific,  and  from 
the  latitude  of  Cnpe  f^t.  Lucas  to  British  Co- 
lumbia, The  black-tailed  deer,  a  closely  re- 
lated but  smaller  species,  is  confined  to  the 
Pacific  const  of  the  U.  S.  and  British  Cohim-. 
bia    W.    of   the   Sierra   Neradas.      See    Elk; 

De«i'Beld,  town  in  Franklin  Co.,  Mass.;  on 

the  Connecticut  River  at  its  junction  with 
the  Deerfleld;  33  m.  N.  of  Springfield;  COU- 
tnins  the  village  of  S.  Deerfleld,  which  was 
the  scene  of  several  contests  with  the  Indians 
in  colonial  times;  among  them,  the  "Bloody 
Brook  massacre"  (IflT,")),  and  the  burning  of 
the  villas  bv  the  French  and  Indiana  under 
He  Rouville  '(ITOS).  Old  Deerfleld  has  a  nol- 
dierw'  monument,  and  there  is  at  S.  Deerfleld 
ft  marble  monument  commemorative  of  the 
Bloody  Bymk  disaster. 

Deer  House,  or  Jnmp'ing  Hoaae,  small  mouse 

of  the  family  DipodidiF.  The  body  is  about 
4  in.  long,  the  tail  somewhat  more,  and  the 
hind  iegs  are  longer  than  the  fore;  the  color 
is  yellowish  above,  white  below.  This  moune 
is    very    active.      It    is    g^erally    distributed 
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throughout  the  woodlands  of  N.  America  N. 
of  Mexico.  Deer  mouse  is  also  applied  to  sev- 
eral mice  of  the  genus  Hesperomya  and  fam^ 
ily  MuridtE.  The  best-known  species  is  the 
white-footed  mouae,  which  is  widely  distrib- 
uted in  N.  America.  This  mouse  is  smaller 
than  the  other.  The  color  is  grayish  or  yellow- 
ish broiva  above,  white  below;   the  feet  white. 

DefiAnd  (dafiLA'),  Hade  de  Vichy-Cham- 
rond  (Marquise  du),  16D7-1780;  French  lit- 
erarj-  woman;  married,  1718,  to  the  Marquis 
du  Deffand,  but  soon  separated  from  him.  Khe 
was  beautiful,  witty,  accomplished,  a  skeptic 
and  an  egotist.  Her  house  in  Paris  was  fre- 
quented by  many  eminent  authors  and  states- 
men. She  corresponded  with  Voltaire,  Uorace 
Walpole,  and  D  Alembert,  and  wrote  letters 
which  are  commended  for  style. 

Deflec'tiOB,  in  architecture  and  engineering, 
the  bending  or  depression  of  a  horizontal  beam 
caused  by  its  own  weight  or  that  extraneously 
imposed  upon  it;  also  the  amount  of  such  devi- 
ation from  its  original  form. 

De  Foe,  Daniel,  1661-1731;  English  novelist 
and  political  writer;  b.  London;  joined  the  re- 
bellion of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth.  li)85;  pro- 
duced in  1701  "The  True-bom  Englishman," 
a  satirical  poem,  designed  t^  vindicate  William 
III;  and  in  1703  an  ironical  pamphlet,  "The 
Shortest  Way  with  the  Dissenters,"  for  which 
the  House  of  Commons  punished  him  with  the 
pillory,  a  fine,  and  imprisonment;  conducted 
a  newspaper.  The  Beuieic,  1704-13;  member  of 
a  commission  sent  to  Scotland  in  1706  to  pro- 
mote the  union  of  the  two  countries;  again 
fined  and  imprisoned  for  a  political  writing, 
1713;  published  his  most  popular  work,  "Ad- 
ventures of  Robinson  Ccusoe,"  1719;  other 
works  include  "  History  of  the  Union,"  "  Mem- 
oirs of  a  Cavalier,"  "Journal  of  the  Plague 
Year,"  "  History  of  Col.  Jack." 

De  For'est,  John  William,  1826-1006;  Amer- 
ican author ;  b.  Seymour,  Conn. ;  sen-ed  in  the 
Civil  War;  settled'  in  New  Haven,  Conn.;  au- 
thor of  "  The  History  of  the  Indians  of  Con- 
necticut," 1853;  "Oriental  Acquaintance," 
1856;  "European  Acquaintance."  1858.  and  a 
number  of  novels,  including  "  Miss  Ravenel's 
Conversion,"  1807;  and  "The  Oddest  of  Court- 
ships," 1881. 

Degeneta'tioD,  those  cases  of  evolution  where 
the  line  of  descent  takes  apparently  a  back- 
ward direction.  In  most  cases  the  line  is  from 
the  simple  to  the  complex ;  the  adult  is  more 
differentiated  than  the  embryo,  the  offspring 
higher  than  the  ancestor.  Frequently  there  is 
variation  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  then, 
by  favorable  circumstances,  these  retrograde 
modifications  are  accumulated  in  succpssive 
generations  to  such  an  extent  that  the  degen- 
eration is  evident.  Defeneration  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  result  of  removal  from  the  con- 
ditions normal  to  the  group  and  exposure  to 
those  entirely  different.  Thus  in  the  pnraiitic 
Crustacea,  as  the  organs  of  locomotion  are  no 
longer  necessary,  the  legs  are  lost  and  the 
mouth  chanRes  from  a  chewing  organ  to  one 
adapted  to  sucking  the  body  fluids  of  some  flsh. 
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De  Giers,  Nicholas  Carlovitch,  1820-05 ;  Rus- 
sian statesman;  entered  the  Asiatic  Depart- 
ment of  Foreign  Affairs  at  the  age  of  eighteen ; 
ambassador  to  Persia,  1863-69;  to  Switzer- 
land, 1869-72;  to  Sweden,  1872;  adjunct  to 
the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  director 
of  the  Asiatic  Department,  1875;  several  times 
had  charge  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 
in  the  absence  or  illness  of  Gortchakoff,  whom 
he  succeeded  as  minister,  1882;  especially 
prominent  in  his  policy  in  connection  with  the 
conflict  between  Russia  and  Great  Britain  in 
Asia. 

Degree',  one  of  a  series  of  progressive  steps; 
also  oYie  of  the  unitary  divisions  of  a  scale  of 
measurement.  Degree  in  Algebra,  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  greatest  sum  that  can  be  formed 
by  adding  together  the  exponents  of  the  facients 
or  variables  which  occur  in  any  single  term 
of  an  equation  or  expression.  The  terms  de- 
gree and  order  are  frequently  used  synony- 
mously in  algebra,  but  have  distinct  meanings 
when  applied  to  differential  equations.  Db- 
GBEE  OF  Latitude,  the  distance  N.  or  S.  be- 
tween two  places  on  the  same  meridian  at 
which  plumb  lines  would  make  an  angle  of  1^ 
with  each  other.  Degree  of  Longitude,  the 
distance  between  two  places  of  the  same  lati- 
tude, the  planes  of  whose  meridians  make  an 
angle  of  1°  with  each  other.  Degree  in  Music, 
one  of  the  lines  or  spaces  of  the  staff  upon 
which  the  notes  are  marked.  When  notes  are 
on  the  same  line  or  space,  they  are  on  the  same 
degree,  even  though  one  of  the  notes  should  be 
raised  by  a  sharp  or  lowered  by  a  fiat.  De- 
gree IN  Trigonometry,  a  unit  of  measurement 
for  arcs  of  circles  and  for  angles  subtended  by 
them;  the  360th  part  of  the  circumference  of 
a  circle,  or  the  9Cfth  part  of  a  right  angle.  A 
degree  is  subdivided  into  sixty  minutes,  and 
each  minute  into  sixty  seconds.  The  notation 
employed  for  an  angle  of  six  degrees  fifty-two 
minutes  and  sixteen  seconds  is  6°  52'  16".  A 
division  of  the  quadrant  into  100  parts,  called 
grades,  is  of  French  origin,  and  is  sometimes 
used.  Each  grade  is  divided  into  100  minutes, 
and  each  minute  into  100  seconds.  These  min- 
utes and  seconds,  called  "  centesimal,"  are  de- 
noted by  '  and  ". 

Degrees,  scholastic  distinctions.  These  fall 
under  two  classes.  First,  those  which  are  given 
as  a  testimonial  of  the  completion  of  a  certain 
prescribed  course  of  study;  and,  second,  hon- 
orary degrees  conferred  by  the  faculty  and 
trustees  of  institutions  of  learning  upon  per- 
sons of  distinction.  Originally  the  degree  sig- 
nified simply  that  the  holder  was  qualified  to 
teach  in  a  university.  The  master's  degree 
was  the  one  first  employed;  at  the  Univ.  of 
Bologna,  in  the  twelfth  century,  the  degree  of 
doctor  apparently  was  substituted  for  it.  The 
mediaeval  university  included  the  four  facul- 
ties of  arts,  law,  medicine,  and  theology.  The 
term  master  gradually  became  restricted  to  the 
teacher  in  the  first  of  these,  and  that  of  doctor 
to  the  other  three.  The  pope,  the  recognized 
head  of  all  universities,  granted  the  right  to 
confer  degrees  during  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
government  in  modem  states  confers  this  right 
on    institutions    by    charter.     The    degree    of 


bachelor  is  now  usually  granted  at  the  com- 
pletion  of  a  four  years'  course  of  collegiate 
study.  The  degree  of  master  requires  a  period 
of  graduate  study  thereafter.  The  degree  of 
doctor,  regarded  as  the  highest  academic  dis- 
tinction, is  the  only  degree  conferred  by  the 
German  universities,  except  that  of  licentiate, 
conferred  by  theological  faculties.  Such  de- 
grees as  Doctor  of  Medicine,  Civil  Engineer, 
Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery,  etc.,  denote  the  fit- 
ness of  the  possessor  to  practice  his  profession. 

De  Grey,  Earl.    See  Ripon,  Marquis  of. 

De  Groot,  Hugo.    See  Grotius,  Hugo. 

De  Haas,  Maurice  Frederick  Hendrick,  1832- 
95;  Dutch- American  painter;  b.  Rotterdam, 
Holland;  pupil  of  Louis  Meyer;  gave  much  at- 
tention to  marine  painting,  in  which  he  early 
acquired  distinction;  in  1857  appointed  artist 
to  the  Dutch  navy;  1859,  removed  to  New 
York ;  best-known  work,  **  Farragut  Passing 
the  Forts." 

Dei  Grat'ia,  "  by  the  grace  of  God,"  formula 
which  many  European  sovereigns  add  to  their 
title;  taken  from  an  expression  of  the  apostle 
Paul  in  the  New  Testament. 

Dei'mos  and  Pho'bos,  names  respectively  of 
the  outer  and  inner  satellites  of  Mars,  discov- 
ered by  Prof,  Asaph  Hall,  1877,  with  the 
26-in.  equatorial  of  the  Washington  Observ- 
atory. 

De'ists,  loosely  defined  body  of  thinkers  hav- 
ing their  principal  development  in  England 
from  the  last  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  to 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth.  They  rejected 
revelation  because  man's  natural  reason  seemed 
to  them  adequate  to  assure  him  of  the  exist- 
ence of  God  and  the  right  form  of  worship. 
They  rejected  the  Trinity,  the  deity  of  Christ, 
vicarious  atonement,  the  supernatural  or  in- 
fallible inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.  In  gen- 
eral, they  regarded  the  Scriptures  as  made  up 
of  higher  and  lower  things,  the  former  a  re- 
publication of  natural  religion,  the  latter  the 
additions  of  the  crafty  and  the  superstitious. 
Lord  Herbert,  of  Cherbury  (1581-1648),  called 
the  "  Father  of  Deism,"  expressed  the  positive 
aspects  of  the  system,  but  dealt  little  in  nega- 
tion. 

Dejani'ra,  in  Greek  mythology,  daughter  of 
(Eneus,  King  of  ^tolia,  and  wife  of  Hercules. 
She  preservcHi  some  blood  of  the  centaur  Nessus 
as  a  love  charm,  with  which  she  saturated  a 
tunic  of  Hercules,  who  was  poisoned  by  wear- 
ing it. 

De  Kalb',  John,  1721-80;  American  general; 
b.  Httttendorf,  Bavaria;  served  first  in  the 
French  army,  becoming  brigadier  general ;  came 
to  the  U.  S.  with  La  Fayette,  and  was  ap- 
pointed major  general  by  Congress,  in  1777; 
served  under  Washington  in  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey  until  1780;  then  became  second  in 
command  in  the  army  of  Gen.  Grates ;  mortally 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Camden,  S.  C.  Many 
counties  and  towns  in  the  U.  S.  were  named 
after  him,  and  a  bronze  statue  of  him  was  un- 
veiled at  Annapolis,  Md.,  1886. 


Deklcan.    See  Deccan. 
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Delacroix  (d6-lU-krwa.'),  Ferdinand  Victor 
Engine,  1799-1863;  French  figure  painter;  b. 
near  Paris ;  the  founder  of  the  romantic  school, 
especially  by  his  "  The  Massacre  in  Scio."  His 
"Death  of  Sardanapalus/'  to  which  M.  Thiers 
first  called  attention,  brought  6,000  fr.  in  1845, 
and  96,000  fr.  in  1873.  His  best-known  pictures 
include  "Dante  and  Vergil,"  " Mephistopheles 
Appearing  to  Faust,"  "The  Prisoner  of 
ChiUon,"  "  Women  of  Algiers,"  and  "  The  En- 
try into  Constantinople." 

Delago'a  Bay,  largest  bay  on  the  SE.  coast 
of  Africa;  55  m.  long,  about  25  m.  wide; 
formed  by  the  Indian  Ocean;  discovered  by 
Vasoo  de  Gama,  1498,  and  shortly  after  the 
Portuguese  foimded  the  trading  post  of 
Lourenco  Marques.  It  seemed  as  if  the  Por- 
tuguese exercised  no  jurisdiction  in  the  coun- 
try, and,  1822,  Capt.  Owen  hoisted  the  British 
flag  and  appropriated  the  territory;  but  on 
his  return,  1823,  he  found  the  Portuguese  gov- 
ernor in  possession  of  the  countiy,  and  strife 
began,  ^e  question  attracted  no  attention, 
however,  until  1868,  when  the  country  was 
annexed  by  the  Transvaal  Republic,  which  the 
Boers  had  foimded  in  1835.  The  case  was  then 
laid  before  the  president  of  the  French  Re- 
public for  arbitration,  and,  1876,  Pres.  Mac- 
Mahon  declared  in  favor  of  the  Portuguese 
claim.  A  railway  to  Pretoria,  begun  by  Brit- 
ish and  American  capital,  was  confiscated  by 
Portugal,  1889.  The  <juestion  of  indemnity 
was  submitted  for  arbitration  to  the  Swiss 
Federal  Council,  1891,  and  in  1900  Portugal 
was  ordered  to  indemnify  the  original  conces- 
sionaires to  the  extent  of  £28,000  plus  15,314,- 
000  fr.,  w^ith  simple  interest  at  five  per  cent 
from  June  25,  1889,  the  date  of  the  seizure. 

Delambre  (d«-iafi-br') ,  Jean  Baptiste  Joseph, 
1748-1822;  French  astronomer;  b.  Amiens; 
produced  "Tables  of  the  Orbit  of  Uranus, 
1790,  and  "Tables  of  Jupiter's  Satellites, 
1792.  In  the  service  of  the  government  De- 
lambre and  Mtehain  spent  seven  years  (1792- 
99)  in  the  measurement  of  the  arc  of  the 
meridian  from  Dunkirk  to  Barcelona.  Delam- 
bre was  admitted  into  the  Institute,  1795 ;  per- 
petual secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
1803;  Prof,  of  Astronomy  in  the  College  of 
France,  1807 ;  works  include  a  "  History  of 
Ancient  Astronomy,"  1817;  a  "History  of 
Mediaeval  Astronomy,"  1819;  and  a  "History 
of  Modern  Astronomy,"  1821. 

Delane',  John  Thaddeus,  1817-79;  English 
journalist;  b.  London;  editor  of  the  Times, 
1841-77,  during  which  time  the  paper  attained 
an  influence  unparalleled  in  the  history  of 
journalism. 

Del'ano,  Columbus,  1809-96;  American  law- 
yer; b.  Shoreham,  Vt. ;  removed  in  youth  to 
Ohio;  practiced  law;  elected  to  Congress,  1844; 
having  joined  the  Republican  Party,  was  again 
elected  to  Congress,  1864;  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue,  1869;  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, 1870. 

De  la  Ramte  (dS  la  rfl-mft'),  Louisa,  1840- 
1908;  British  novelist  of  French  extraction 
(known  in  the  literary  world  as  "Ouida"); 
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b.  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds.  Her  pseudonym  was 
a  childish  mispronunciation  of  "  Louisa."  Her 
novels  are  popular,  but  sensational  and  high- 
colored  fictions.  Some  of  them  are  "  Strath- 
more,"  1865 ;  "  Under  Two  Flags,"  1867 ;  "  In 
a  Winter  City,"  1876;  "In  Maremma,"  1882; 
"Guilderoy,"  1889.  She  resided  in  Italy  for 
many  years. 

Delaroche  (d6-ia-r6sh'),  Hippoljrte  (called 
Paul),  1797-1856;  French  historical  painter; 
b.  Paris;  pupil  of  Gros;  grand  gold  medal. 
Salon,  of  1824;  officer  Legion  of  Honor,  1834; 
member  of  the  Institute,  1832 ;  professor  at  the 
il(x>le  des  Beaux- Arts;  painted  the  famous 
"  Hemicycle,"  in  the  ficole ;  "  Charlemagne 
Crossing  the  Alps,"  in  the  Versailles  Museum; 
and  "  The  Princes  in  the  Tower "  and  the 
"Death  of  Queen  Elizabeth,"  in  the  Louvre; 
was  a  pronounced  classicist. 

De  la  Rue,  Warren,  1815-89;  English  phys- 
icist and  inventor;  b.  in  Guernsey;  invented 
processes  for  photographing  the  heavenly 
bodies,  improvements  in  color  printing,  in  en- 
velope-folding machines,  in  oil  refining,  etc., 
and  published  reports  of  original  observations 
in  chemistiy,  astronomy,  and  physics. 

Delaunay  (d^-ld-nft'),  Charles  Suglne,  1816- 
72 ;  French  astronomer ;  b.  near  Troyes ;  taught 
for  twenty-five  years  in  the  Polytechnic  School, 
Paris;  Prof,  of  Astronomy  and  Geology,  1871; 
succeeded  Leverrier  as  director  of  the  Observ- 
atory, 1870;  admitted  to  the  Academy,  1855; 
chief  work,  "Theory  of  the  Moon's  Move- 
ments," two  volumes,  1866-67,  which  served 
the  Institute  as  a  basis  for  new  tables. 


Delavigne  (d6-ia.-v$fi'),  Jean  Frangois 
mir,  1793-1843;  French  dramatist;  b.  Havre; 
after  the  Restoration  he  wrote  a  series  of  patri- 
otic lyrics  called  "  Messtoiennes,"  which  were 
received  with  favor;  dramas,  "Les  V6pres 
Siciliennes,"  1819;  "Les  Com^iens,"  1820; 
and  "Le  Paria,"  1821,  increased  his  fame; 
occupies  an  intermediate  position  between  the 
classical  and  the  romantic  school. 

Del'aware,  named  after  Lord  Delaware,  Gov- 
ernor of  Virginia;  popularly  called  Blue  Hen 
State  and  Diamond  State;  state  flower, 
peach  blossom;  state  in  the  S.  Atlantic  di- 
vision of  the  N.  American  Union;  bounded  by 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware  River  and  Bay,  the  At- 
lantic, and  Maryland;  area,  2,050  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
(1906)  194,479;  surface  in  the  N.  diversified 
by  hill  and  dale ;  S.  of  Christiana  Creek  almost 
a  perfect  level,  but  a  sandy  ridge,  nowhere 
above  70  ft.  in  height,  runs  near  the  W.  bound- 
ary and  forms  the  watershed  of  the  state ;  most 
important  streams,  the  Brandywine  and  Chris- 
tiana creeks,  which  unite  below  Wilmington; 
only  good  harbors,  Wilmington,  New  Castle, 
and  Lewes.  Minerals,  granite,  furnace  and 
molding  sands,  bog  iron-ore,  shell  marl,  and 
Kaolin  or  porcelain  clay.  Soil  for  8  or  10  m. 
inland  from  Delaware  Bay  is  for  the  most  part 
a  rich  clayey  loam,  but  W.  of  this  sandy.  Cli- 
mate mild  and  favorable  for  farming;  health- 
ful in  the  N.  and  center.  Peaches,  apples,  and 
small  fruits  raised  here  are  in  demand  in  the 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  markets;   other 
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products  include  com,  wheat,  oats,  I1B7,  pota- 
toes, Bveet  potatoes,  and  all  garden  vegetablea. 
Principal  manufacturea,  iron,  mostly  rolled, 
flour  and  meal,  morocco  and  leather;  ship 
building,  iron  and  wood ;  niachinerf ,  car  wheelt 
etc.;  railway  and  horse  cara;  cotton  goodf 
paper,  powder  and  chemicals,  carriages  and 
wasons;  canned  provisions,  v^etahles,  and 
fruits ;  tohacco,  cigars,  cigarettes,  and  snuff. 

The  U.  S.  censas  of  1905  reported  631  fae- 
toTies,  having  S50,D25.G30  capital,  and  annual 
products  valued  at  $41,100,270.     Foreign  com- 


merce is  conducted  mostly  through  Philadel- 
phia and  Italtimore.  Wilmington  is  the  port 
of  the  Delaware  district.  The  Chesapeake  and 
Delaware  CannI,  in  the  N.  part  of  the  state, 
connecta  by  a  canal  navigable  for  coasting  ves- 
sels the  waters  80  called.  There  are  normal 
schools,  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges, 
and  at  Newark,  Delaware  College;  leading  re- 
ligious denominations,  Methodist.  Koman  Cath- 
oUc,  Presbyterian,  Protestant  Episcopal,  and 
Baptist.  Principal  towns,  Wilmington  (larg- 
est city),  Dover  (capital).  New  Castle,  and 
Smyrna.  North  Mil  ford,  Sea  ford,  Lewes, 
Laurel,  Delaware  City,  South  Milford,  George- 
town, and  Newark  are  important  towns. 

Delaware  was  Hrst  settled  by  the  Dutch, 
near  Lewes,  1B30 ;  settlement  destroyed  by 
Indians;  settled  by  Swedes  and  Finns,  1037, 
and  region  called  New  Sweden;  territory  cap- 
tured by  the  Dutch,  1655 ;  Delaware  purchased 
by  Willinm  Penn,  lOfiS;  was  regarded  as  a 
part  of  Pennsylvania  for  twenty  years;  had  a 
distinct  legislature,  1703,  but  until  1776  was 
under  the  Pennsylvania  government,  the  Penn 
family  being  proprietaries ;  became  independent, 
1776,  and  one  of  the  original  thirteen  states ;  in 
the  Revolution  {and  previous  wars)  its  soldiers 
called   the   "Blue   Hen's   Chickens,"   from   the 


Delaware  Bay,  wide  estuary  between  the 
mouth  of  the  Delaware  Rii'cr  and  the  Atlantic, 
separating  Delaware  from  New  Jersey;  en- 
trance between  capes  May  and  Hpnlopen  is  13 
m.  wide;  greatest  breadth,  about  25  m.  A  safe 
and  capacious  harbor  hag  been  formed  here  by 


DELCASS^ 
the   construction   of  a   noted   breakwater   near 

Delaware  Slv'er,  river  of  the  U.  S.;  rises  in 
New  York;  formed  by  the  Coquago  and  the 
Popacton,  which  unite  at  Hancock  on  the 
boundary  between  New  York  and  Pcnnaylvania ; 
flows  SE.  to  Port  Jervis,  and  reaches  the  N, 
extremity  of  New  Jersey,  Below  this  point  it 
forms  the  boundary  between  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey,  and  runs  BW'.  to  Delaware  Water 
Gap,  where  it  passes  through  a  picturesque 
gorge  in  the  Kittatiuny  Mountain.  Thence  it 
flows  SE,  to  Trenton,  where  it  meets  tide  wa- 
ter. Below  Bordentown  it  flows  SW.  until  it 
enters  Delaware  Bay,  about  40  ra.  below  Phila- 
delphia; length,  about  300  m. ;  is  navigable  for 
steamboats  to  Trenton,  and  ships  of  the  larg- 
est size  can  ascend  to  Philadelphia,  where  it 
is  nearly  a  mile  wide.  It  is  connected  with 
the  Hudson  River  by  the  Morris  and  the  Dela- 
ware and  Hudson  canals. 

Delawarea,  confederacy  of  N.  American  In- 
dians, formerly  the  most  important  of  tlie  Al- 
gonquian  atock,  occupying  the  entire  basin  of 
Delaware  River  in  E.  Pennsylvania  and  SE. 
New  York,  together  with  most  of  New  Jersey 
and  Delaware ;  called  themselves  Lenape,  or 
Lenni-Lenape ;  the  English  knew  them  as  Dela- 
wares,  and  the  French  called  them  Loups.  The 
early  traditional  history  of  the  Delawares  is 
contained  in  their  national  l^end,  the  "  Walam 
Olum."  They  made  their  first  treaty  with 
William  Penn,  1682,  and  then  had  their  great 
council  fire  on  the  site  of  the  Germantown  sec- 
tion of  Philadelphia,  llley  now  number  abt. 
1,000,  in  Indian  Territory,  Oklahoma,  Kansas, 
\Vtsconsin,  and  Ontario,  Canada. 

Delaware  Wa'ter  Gap,  summer  resort  of 
Monroe  Co.,  Pa. ;  on  the  Delaware  River,  where 
it  passes  through  the  Kittatinny  Mountain; 
108  m.  14.  of  Philadelphia,  and  S2  m.  W.  of 
New  York;  the  river  here  flows  through  a  nar- 
row gorge  between  steep,  rocky  banks,  which 
rise  nearly  1,200  ft. 

Delawarr',  Thomu  West  (Lord),  d.  1018; 
twelfth  baron  of  that  title ;  second  governor 
and  first  captain  general  of  Virginia;  descend- 
ant of  an  old  noble  family  which  derived  its 
name  from  an  estate  called  La  Warre  (or  War- 
wick), in  Gloucestershire,  England.  He  was 
named  captain  general  of  Virginia  (which 
comprehended  nearly  all  the  present  E.  coast  of 
the  U.  S.)  in  a  charter  dated  May  23,  lOOS ; 
visited  the  colony,  1610 ;  established  a  post  at 
the  mouth  of  the  James;  built  two  forts,  and 
returned  in  the  following  year  to  England ; 
expended  large  sums  of  money  in  establishing 
the  colony  of  Virginia ;  d.  at  sea  while  on  his 
second  voyage  to  America. 

Delcasse  (dei-kfis-sH'),  ThSophUe,  1852-  ; 
French  statesman ;  b.  Paraiers,  AriCge.  He 
made  his  d^but  as  a  joumatist;  first  became. 
prominent  in  public  affairs  as  Under  Secre- 
tary, then  Minister  of  the  Colonies.  1893-95, 
and  was  then  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  In 
1899  he  acted  as  mediator  between  the  U.  S. 
and  Spain,  and  took  a  leading  part  in  the  ne- 
gotiations   with    China    following    the    Boxer 
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troubles.     In  1904  he  carried  through  an  im- 

£>rtant  agreement  between  France  and  Great 
ritain. 

Del  Cied'ere  Commis'sion,  an  additional  pre- 
mium charged  by  a  factor  or  commission 
merchant  on  the  price  of  goods  consigned  to 
him  when  he  guarantees  the  solvency  of  the 
purchaser  who  buys  them  on  credit. ' 

Delega'tion,  name  formerly  given  in  Lom- 
bardy  and  Venice  and  in  the  papal  dominions 
to  a  province  and  its  governor  and  his  court. 
There  were  nine  of  these  governing  bodies  in 
Lombardy  and  eight  in  Venice,  each  consisting 
of  a  delegate  as  president,  a  vice  president,  and 
subordinates.  In  1816  there  were  seventeen 
delegations  in  the  states  of  the  Church,  but 
the  numbers  were  several  times  changed.  Here 
the  delegate  was  always  a  prelate  appointed 
by  the  pope;  if  a  cardinal,  he  was  called  a 
legate  and  his  province  a  legation. 

Delescluxe  (dS-lft-klUz') ,  Louis  Charles,  1809- 
71;  French  politician;  b.  Dreux;  took  part, 
1830,  in  the  republican  movement;  was,  after 
the  revolution  of  1848,  commissioner  general 
in  the  departments  Du  Nord  and  Pas-de-Ca- 
lais; deported  to  Cayenne,  1857.  In  1868  he 
started  a  journal,  Reveil,  which  advocated  the 
views  of  the  International,  a  socialist  organiza- 
tion of  working  men,  and  caused  him  more 
trouble  with  the  government.  During  the  Com- 
mune, of  which  he  was  the  leading  spirit,  he 
was  at  the  head  of  the  war  commission  with 
almost  imlimited  powers.  His  death,  on  the 
barricade  in  the  Rue  d'Angoul^me,  ended  the 
resistance  of  the  Commune. 

Delft,  town  of  the  Netherlands,  province  of 
S.  Holland;  4  m.  SE.  of  The  Hague;  is  well 
built  amid  a  network  of  canals.  It  has  a  richly 
adorned  town  hall,  a  Gothic  church  containing 
a  magnificent  monument  to  William,  Prince  of 
Orange,  who  was  assassinated  here,  1584;  ar- 
senal. East  Indian  college,  polytechnic  school, 
and  several  hospitals.  Delft  was  formerly 
noted  for  glazed  earthenware,  which  through- 
out Holland  came  to  have  the  name  of  delft- 
ware;  it  is  now  mostly  made  in  England,  but 
still  called  delf,  or  delft.  Here  are  manu- 
factures of  carpets,  woolen  cloths,  soap,  etc. 
Its  port,  Delftshaven,  was  the  starting  point 
of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  for  Southampton,  1620. 
Pop.   (1905)   32,950. 

Delphi,  called  by  the  Mohammedans  Shahje- 
HANABAD,  Celebrated  city  of  Hindustan;  on  the 
Jumna,  964  m.  NW.  of  Calcutta;  formerly 
the  capital  of  the  !Mogul  Empire,  and  the  larg- 
est city  of  Hindustan,  having  a  pop.  of  2,000,- 
000;  extensive  tract,  covered  with  the  ruins  of 
palaces,  pavilions,  baths,  and  mausoleums, 
marks  the  dimensions  of  the  ancient  metropo- 
lis. The  modem  city>  mostly  rebuilt  by  8hah 
Jehan,  1638-58,  has  a  circumference  of  7  m., 
and  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  walls  of 
red  sandstone  30  ft.  high,  with  ten  colossal 
arched  gates,  defended  by  round  bulwarks. 

The  palace  of  the  Great  Mogul  is  the  most 
magnificent  in  India.  Its  stupendous  towers, 
surmounted  by  elegant  pavilions,  its  marble 
domes  and  gilded  minarets,  present  a  very  im- 
posing appearance.     Among  other  remarkable 


edifices  is  the  Jamma  mosque,  a  splendid 
structure  in  the  Byzantine  style,  built  of  white 
marble  and  red  sandstone.  Delhi  has  about 
forty  mosques,  many  of  which  have  lofty  min- 
arets and  gilded  domes.  The  city  was  taken 
by  the  British,  1803,  and  has  continued  under 
their  domination  ever  since.  In  May,  1857, 
Delhi  was  occupied  by  mutinous  Sepoys,  who 
murdered  a  number  of  British  residents.  An 
army  commenced  the  siege  of  this  place  in 
June,  and  took  it  by  assault,  after  a  severe 
fight  of  seven  days,  in  September,  1857.  Pop. 
(1901)   208,575. 

DeUbes  (de-leb'),  Qement  Phillibert  Leo, 
1836-91;  French  composer;  b.  Saint-Germain- 
du-Val;  became  accompanist  at  the  Th^&tre 
Lyrique,  1853^  and  at  the  Grand  Op4ra,  1863, 
second  chorus  master  under  Mass^;  a  chevalier 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor ;  a  member  of  the  Insti- 
tute, and  Prof,  of  Composition  in  the  Conserv- 
atory ;  most  famous  opera,  '*  Lakm6,"  produced 
in  Paris,  1883,  with  the  American  singer,  Marie 
Van  Zandt,  in  the  title  rOle. 

Delilah  (de-ll'la),  woman  of  the  Philistines; 
beloved  «f  Samson;  persuaded  him  to  reveal 
to  her  the  secret  of  his  great  strength,  and 
when  she  learned  that  it  lay  in  his  hair  never 
having  been  shorn,  cut  off  his  locks  while  he 
was  asleep,  and  then  delivered  him  to  his 
enemies. 

Delille  (d6-ler),  Jacques,  1738-1813;  French 
poet;  b.  Auvergne;  became  Prof,  of  Humani- 
ties at  Amiens;  reputation  established  by  a 
translation  of  Vergirs  "  Georgics  " ;  published 
"Les  Jardins,"  1780;  translated  into  French 
verse  Vergil's  "  ^neid,"  1804,  and  MUton's 
"  Paradise  Lost,"  1805 ;  his  poem,  "  Imagina- 
tion," 1806,  has  been  highly  commended. 

.  Delir'iun  Tie'mens,  one  of  the  affections  pro- 
duced by  chronic  alcoholism;  occurs  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  protracted  debauch  in  those  habitu- 
ally excessive  in  the  use  of  alcoholic  drink, 
more  rarely  as  a  result  of  a  sudden  withdrawal 
of  the  accustomed  stimulus,  or  of  a  temporarily 
excessive  indulgence;  is  frequently  caused  by 
some  severe  injury  in  a  drunkard,  or  by  acute 
disease.  The  symptoms  of  delirium  tremens 
are  varied,  but  the  most  important  are  wake- 
fulness, loss  of  appetite,  delirium,  trembling, 
and  hallucinations,  which  combine  to  exhaust 
the  patient.  The  trembling  is  invariable,  usu- 
ally affecting  the  hands,  but  in  some  cases 
general.  The  hallucinations  are  generally  gro- 
tesque or  horrible  visions  (only  occasionally  of 
a  pleasant  nature),  and  usually  combined  with 
apprehensions  of  impending  evil.  Death  from 
exhaustion  occurs  in  about  one  sixth  of  bad 
£ases. 

The  treatment  consists  in  supporting  the 
strength  of  the  patient  by  nourishing  soft 
food,  with  remedies  to  insure  its  retention;  in 
inducing  quiet  and  sleep  by  drugs,  together 
with  quiet  surroundings.  There  is  a  craving 
for  alcohol,  but  this  is  to  be  withheld,  though, 
when  weakness  is  marked,  a  little  spirits  may 
be  allowed.  See  Alcohol,  Phtsiological 
Effects  of. 

Delisle      (dS-lgl'),     Guaiaume,     1675-1726; 
French   geographer;    b.    Paris;    reformed    the 
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system  of  geography,  and  published,  1700,  a 
map  of  the  world  and  celestial  and  terrestrial 
globes;  wrote  several  memoirs  on  geography, 
and  produced  maps  of  ancient  and  modem 
countries. 

Delisle,  Joseph  Nicholas,  1688-1768;  Franco- 
Russian  astronomer;  b.  Paris;  brother  of  pre- 
ceding; founded  a  school  of  astronomy  at  8t. 
Petersburg,  and  wrote  an  account  of  the  Rus- 
sian search  for  a  passage  from  the  S.  iSea  to 
the  N.  of  America.  In  Delisle's  thermometer, 
used  in  Russia,  the  boiling  point  of  water  is 
zero,  and  the  freezing  point  is  150®. 

Delitzsch  (dftllch),  Franz,  1813-90;  German 
theologian;  b.  Leipsic;  Prof,  of  Theology  at 
Rostock,  1846;  at  Erlangen,  1850;  and  at 
Leipsic,  1867 ;  devotional  and  theological  works 
include  "  The  House  of  God,"  "  ffistory  of  Jew- 
ish Poetry,"  "  Biblico-Prophetic  Theology," 
"Biblical  Psychology,"  "Christian  Apologet- 
ics," "  A  Day  in  Capernaum  " ;  wrote  also  val- 
uable commentaries  on  Genesis,  Isaiah,  Psalms, 
Proverbs,  Job,  Song  of  Songs,  and  Hebrews; 
and  prepared  a  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment into  Hebrew. 

Delia  Cms'ca,  name  of  an  academy  founded 
at  Florence,  1582,  to  establish  a  standard  of 
the  Italian  tongue;  published  a  dictionary, 
which  became  an  authority  on  classical  purity 
of  language ;  was  incorporated  with  the  Floren- 
tine Academy,  but  was  revived  early  in  the 
nineteenth  century. 

De  Long,  George  Washington,  1844-81 ;  U.  S. 
naval  officer;  b.  New  York  City;  graduated  at 
Annapolis,  1865;  served  on  the  Juniata  on  her 
trip  to  the  Arctic  in  search  of  the  exploring 
ship  Polaria,  1873;  commander  of  the  Jean- 
nette  expedition,  1879-81 ;  perished  with  part 
of  his  crew  on  the  delta  of  the  Lena,  Siberia; 
bodies  and  records  later  recovered  by  Chief 
Engineer  Melville,  U.  S.  N. ;  commander's  jour- 
nal published  under  title  of  "The  Voyage  of 
the  Jeannette,"  1883. 

Deles,  or  Ortsr'gia,  modem  Mikra  Dilos, 
small  island  in  the  ^gean,  belonging  to  the 
group  of  Cyclades ;  celebrated  as  the  birthplace 
of  Apollo  and  Diana.  According  to  tradition, 
it  was  originally  a  floating  island,  and  was 
rendered  immovable  by  Jupiter  that  it  might 
be  a  place  of  refuge  for  Latona.  It  was  the 
site  of  a  famous  temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo, 
and  the  center  of  a  great  periodical  festival  in 
honor  of  him.  On  the  formation  of  the  league 
against  Persia,  477  B.C.,  Delos  was  chosen  as 
the  site  of  the  common  treasury  of  the  Greek 
allies.  In  426  B.C.  Delos  was  purified  by  the 
Athenians,  who  removed  all  the  tombs,  and  en- 
acted a  law  to  prevent  it  from  being  polluted 
by  births  or  deaths.  It  was  reputed  one  of  the 
holiest  places  in  Hellas.  After  the  fall  of 
Corinth  (146  B.C.),  Delos,  which  had  a  good 
harbor,  was  the  center  of  an  extensive  com- 
merce. Here  was  a  town  of  the  same  name, 
now  a  mass  of  ruins.  Shiploads  of  columns 
and  other  remains  have  been  carried  away  to 
Venice  and  Constantinople.  The  island  has  an 
area  of  32  sq.  m.^  and  is  uninhabited. 


Derphi,  ancient  town  of  Phocis;  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  places  m  the  Hellenic  world, 
on  account  of  its  oracle  of  Apollo;  situated  at 
the  S.  base  of  Mount  Parnassus,  in  the  narrow 
vale  of  the  Pleistus,  amid  beautiful  scenery; 
occupied  the  central  area  of  a  great  natural 
theater  or  semicircular  recess,  partly  inclosed 
by  stupendous  rocky  barriers.  The  original  or 
proper  name  of  the  oracle  was  Pjrthon.  The 
oracles  were  uttered  by  a  female  called  the 
pyihia,  who  sat  on  a  tripod  placed  over  the 
mouth  of  a  chasm.  She  is  said  to  have  breathed 
an  intoxicating  exhalation  of  vapor  which  is- 
sued from  this  chasm,  and  inspired  her  with 
the  gift  of  prophecy.  The  Delphic  oracle  was 
silenced  by  the  Emperor  Theodosius.  The  site 
of  Delphi  is  occupied  by  the  modern  town  of 
Castri,  or  Kastri. 

Delphi'nns,  small  but  striking  constellation 
visible  in  the  S.  in  September.  Four  of  its 
stars  form  a  lozenge  commonly  called  Job's 
coffin. 

Delpit  (dei-pe'),  Albert,  1840-93;  French 
author;  b.  New  Orleans,  La.;  became  a  jour- 
nalist in  Paris;  served  with  distinction  in  the 
war  with  Prussia;  wrote  plays,  including 
"  Barefoot  John  " ;  novels,  including  "  Compan- 
ions of  the  King  "  and  "  The  Last  ^ntleman  " ; 
and  volimies  of  verse,  including  "The  Inva- 
sion. 
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Delsarte  (del-sftrt') ,  Frangois  Alexander  Nic- 
olas Ch€ri,  1811-71;  French  musician  and  in- 
vestigator; b.  Solesmes;  at  age  of  twelve  de- 
vised an  original  method  of  musical  notation; 
became  a  singer  in  the  Opera  Comique,  but 
lost  his  voice,  and  applied  nimself  to  teaching 
oratorical,  musical,  and  dramatic  expression; 
elaborated  the  system  of  dramatic  expression 
called  by  his  name,  by  which  the  voice  and 
body  are  trained  by  fixed  rules. 

Del'ta,  name  originally  applied  to  the  tri- 
angular alluvial  plain  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Nile,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  Greek  letter 
A  (delta) ;  now  applied  to  any  deposit  of  land 
waste  laid  down  by  a  river  or  stream  at  its 
mouth  in  a  sea  or  lake.  Near  their  mouths 
rivers  of  gentle  slope  give  out  distributary 
streams,  diverging  on  either  side,  and  thus 
spreading  their  silt  over  a  deltoid  area.  On 
the  delta  of  the  Mississippi,  such  distributaries 
are  called  bayous.  The  greater  deltcui  of  the 
world  are  those  of  the  Mississippi,  Mackenzie, 
Nile,  Po,  Granges,  Brahmaputra,  Hwang-ho, 
and  Lena. 

Delnc  (d^ak'),  Jean  Andre,  1727-1817; 
Swiss  geologist  and  natural  philosopher;  b. 
Geneva;  removed  to  England,  1773,  and  was 
reader  to  the  queen  for  forty-four  years;  Prof, 
at  G(5ttingen,  1798,  but  later  returned  to  Eng- 
land ;  published  "  Letters,  Physical  and  Moral, 
on  the  History  of  the  Earth  and  Man,"  etc. 

Del'nge,  inundation  or  overflow  of  land  by 
water,  a  term  especially  applied  to  the  flood 
in  the  time  of  Noah  (Gen.  vi-viii).  Tradi- 
tions of  the  flood  occur  in  many  countries. 
Among  the  more  important  is  the  Chaldean 
account  preserved  in  a  fragment  of  Berosus, 
and  somewhat  resembling  that  given  in  the 
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Bible.  Missionaries,  both  Protestant  and  Ro- 
man Catholic,  assert  that  the  Chinese  have  a 
story  remarkably  like  that  contained  in  the 
Bible.  The  Mahftbhftrata  of  the  Hindus  con- 
tains another  tradition  of  such  an  event.  The 
ancient  Mexicans  and  many  tribes  of  American 
Indians  have  similar  accounts.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  ancient  Phoenicians,  Greeks,  and 
many  other  nations,  ancient  and  modem.  Egyp- 
tian monuments  appear  to  have  no  account  of 
a  general  flood.  It  is  now  generally  held  by 
Christian  scholars  that  the  flood  recorded  in 
the  Bible  was  local,  and  not  imiversal. 

Dela'sion.    See  Insanttt. 

Delyan'nis,  Thfiodor,  1820-1905 ;  Greek  states- 
man; b.  Kalavryta;  Minister  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, 1863;  associated  with  the  so-called 
"  Ecumenical "  Ministry,  1877 ;  represented 
Greece  at  the  Berlin  Congress,  1878;  Premier, 
1885-86,  1890-92,  1895-97,  and  1904-5;  assas- 
sinated in  Athens;  his  policy  while  premier 
is  said  to  have  caused  the  blockade  of  Greek 
ports  by  the  powers,  and  brought  on  the  dis- 
astrous war  with  Turkey,  1897. 

Dema'deSy  d.  318  b.c.;  Athenian  orator  and 
demagogue,  a  violent  opponent  of  Demosthenes ; 
was  witty,  eloquent,  and  profligate,  and  ac- 
quired great  political  influence;  fought  against 
Philip  of  Macedon  at  Chseronea,  338  B.C.',  but 
afterwards  took  a  bribe  from  him,  and  favored 
the  interest  of  Philip  and  his  son  Alexander; 
put  to  death  by  order  of  Antipater  (or  Cas- 
sander). 

Demand'  and  Sapplsr',  in  political  economy, 
the  factors  whose  interaction  leads  to  exchange. 
The  term  ''effectual  demand"  was  introduced 
by  Adam  Smith  to  denote  the  demand  of  those 
who  are  able  to  eive  for  a  commodity  the  price 
which  is  asked  for  it  in  the  market.  This  is 
the  only  demand  to  be  considered  economically, 
as  distinguished  from  mere  yearning  and  long- 
ing for  things  beyond  practical  reach.  Com- 
petition is  the  great  equalizer  of  demand  and 
supply.  If  a  demand  arises,  capital  is  invest- 
ed in  the  production  of  the  desired  commodity 
till  competition  pares  down  the  abnormal 
profit.  Demand  may  be  for  necessaries  or  for 
luxuries.  If  the  supply  of  necessaries,  as 
wheat  and,  in  a  less  degree,  cotton  and  wool, 
falls  below  the  normal  demand,  the  prices  of 
these  commodities  rise  in  the  direct  ratio  of 
the  imperative  need  for  an  immediate  supply. 
The  price  of  grain  will,  therefore,  rise  higher 
than  the  price  of  textiles.  If  the  supply  of 
a  luxury  is  checked,  the  demand  is  lessened, 
for  abstinence  is  possible.  The  interaction  of 
demand  and  supply  touch  all  the  main  head- 
ings of  political  economy,  and  by  some  writers 
the  topic  is  treated  merely  as  a  phase  of  pro- 
ductiou/  distribution,  value,  etc. 

Demarca'tion,  line  or  boundary  by  which  one 
object  is  separated  or  marked  off  from  an- 
other ;  the  dead  line  "  between  two  armies ; 
also  the  name  given  to  an  imaginary  N.  and  S. 
line  drawn  by  Pope  Alexander  VI,  360  m.  W. 
of  the  Azores,  all  newly  discovei^ed  lands  to 
the  E.  being  granted  by  him  to  Portugal  and 
all  W.  to  Spain,  1494. 


Demavend',  highest  mountain  of  Persia,  45 
m.  N£.  of  Teheran;  culmination  of  the  Elburz 
chain,  which  separates  the  low  shores  of  the 
Caspian  Sea  from  the  high  table- land  of  Per- 
sia; height,  18,600  ft. 

Dem'bea,  Tza'na,  or  Ta'na,  lake  of  Abys- 
sinia; 40  m.  long;  average  width,  25  m.;  occu- 
pies part  of  a  fertile  plain,  and  is  6,108  ft. 
above  sea  level.  The  Blue  Nile  issues  from 
this  lake. 

Deme  (dSm),  or  De'mos,  one  of  the  smaller 
divisions  of  the  ancient  Attic  tribes.  The 
demes  (about  173  in  number)  were  local  di- 
visions, in  which  the  citizens  had  to  enroll 
their  names  for  political  and  other  purposes. 
These  d6mes  were  named  sometimes  after 
places,  sometimes  after  persons,  and  those  of 
the  same  tribe  were  not  always  adjacent,  but 
might  be  in  quite  different  parts  of  Attica. 
Each  had  its  own  presiding  officer,  treasurer, 
and  other  officers,  and  its  own  assembly,  in 
which  the  business  of  the  deme  was  transacted. 

Demen'tia.    See  Insanity. 

Demera'ray  river  of  British  Guiana,  rising  in 
the  Maccarl  Mountains  and  flowing  N.  to  the 
Caribbean  Sea;  length,  350  m.  The  lower  por- 
tion is  navigable  for  75  m.  for  large  vessels, 
and  above  that  small  vessels  ascend  to  the 
Kaicoutshi  rapids.  The  Demerara  has  given 
its  name  to  the  most  populous  Co.  of  Guiana, 
and  the  term  is  applied  loosely  to  the  whole 
colony,  and  in  particular  to  the  capital,  George- 
town. 

Deme'ter.    See  Cebes. 

Deme'trins,  d.  1606;  Czar  of  Russia,  usually 
called  the  False  Demetbtus;  pretended  to  be 
a  son  of  Ivan  IV,  who  at  his  death,  1584,  left 
two  sons,  Feodor  and  Demetrius.  The  latter 
died,  probably,  1591.  The  False  Demetrius 
raised  an  army  of  Poles,  1603,  invaded  Russia, 
and  defeated  ^ris  in  battle;  began  to  reign 
in  Moscow,  1605,  but  his  partiality  to  the 
Poles  offended  the  Russians,  who  revolted  and 
killed  him.  He  was  succeeded  by  Basil  III, 
or  Shuisky.  Demetbius  the  False,  d.  1610; 
another  pretender  to  the  throne  of  Russia;  be- 
gan to  urge  his  claim,  1607;  affirmed  that  he 
was  the  real  Demetrius,  son  of  Ivan  IV,  and 
was  supported  by  many  partisans;  killed  by  a 
Tartar  chief. 

Demetrius  Phale'rensy  abt.  345-284  b.c.;  b. 
Phalerum,  Attica;  was  Governor  of  Athens, 
317-7;  his  administration  was  so  prosperous 
and  popular  that  the  Athenians  erected  to  him 
360  statues.  He  escaped  to  Egypt  when  Ath- 
ens was  taken  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  306; 
author  of  many  historical  and  philosophical 
works. 

Demetrius  Poliorce'tes,  abt.  338-286  b.o.; 
Eling  of  Macedon;  son  of  Antigonus,  King  of 
Asia;  sumamed  Poliorcetes,  "besieger  of 
cities,"  on  account  of  his  success  as  a  general; 
fought  for  his  father  against  Ptolemy  of  Egypt 
in  Syria;  in  306  b.o.  captured  Athens  from 
Cassander,  and  defeated  Ptolemy  in  a  naval 
battle  near  Cyprus;  besieged  Rhodes,  but  failed 
to  take  that  city ;  after  the  death  of  Antigonus, 
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and  his  own  defeat  at  the  battle  of  Ipsiu  in 
Phrygia  (301  B.C.),  lost  his  possessions  in 
Greece,  but  subsequently,  in  alliance  with  ISe- 
leucus,  regained  them  in  part;  usurped  the 
throne  of  Macedon,  294,  but  was  driven  out 
by  Pyrrhus  and  Lysimachus,  and  finally  was 
forced  to  surrender  to  his  former  ally,  Seleucus, 
by  whom  he  was  held  a  prisoner  till  his  death. 

Demetrius  So'ter,  abt.  185-^50  b.c.;  King  of 
Syria;  son  of  Seleucus  Philopator;  was  a 
hostage  at  Rome  when  his  father  died,  175 
B.C.,  and  his  uncle,  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  ob- 
tained the  throne;  having  escaped  from  Rome, 
was  proclaimed  king  by  the  Syrians;  waged 
war  against  the  Maccabees.  Syria  was  in- 
vaded by  Alexander  Balas,  by  whose  army 
Demetrius  was  defeated  and  killed. 

Dem'idOYy  Anatoli  Nikolaievitch  (Prince), 
1812-70;  Russian  philanthropist;  b.  Moscow; 
son  of  Nikolai  N.  Demidoff;  married  the 
daughter  of  Jerome  Bonaparte;  lived  alter- 
nately in  France  and  Italy;  spent  large  sums 
in  the  causes  of  charity  and  science;  founded 
an  agricultural  college  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  vine  in  the  Crimea. 

DemidoVy  Nikita,  b.  abt.  1665;  Russian  man- 
ufacturer; son  of  a  serf;  established  the  first 
iron  foundry  in  Siberia,  and  was  ennobled  by 
Peter  the  Great,  1720;  founded  a  family  dis- 
tinguished for  great  wealth  and  for  devotion 
to  works  of  practical  benevolence. 

Demidov,  Nikolai  Nikititch  (Count),  1773- 
1828;  Russian  capitalist;  b.  St.  Petersburg; 
fought  against  the  Turks,  1789;  raised  and 
fitted  out  a  regiment  when  Napoleon  invaded 
Russia;  became  a  count  and  privy  councilor; 
added  rich  gold  and  silver  mines  to  the  family 
estate. 

Dem'igods  (literally,  ''half  gods")»  fabulous 
heroes  of  Greek  and  Roman  mythology;  some- 
times deified  heroes,  and  sometimes  the  off- 
spring of  a  divinity  and  a  mortal. 

De  Mille,  James,  1837-80;  Canadian  author; 
b.  St.  John,  N.  B. ;  Prof,  of  Classics  at  Acadia 
College,  1860-65,  and  of  History  and  Rhetoric 
at  Dalhousie  College,  1865-80;  works  include 
«  The  Dodge  Club,"  "  Cord  and  Creese,"  "  The 
American  Baron,"  "The  Living  Link,"  "Trea- 
tise on  Rhetoric." 

Dem'ilune,  fortification ;  outwork  constructed 
to  cover  the  curtain  and  the  shoulders  of  the 
bastions ;  composed  of  two  faces  and  two  flanks, 
the  former  being  inclined  at  a  salient  angle 
toward  the  outside. 

Dem'iurge,  word  used  by  Plato,  and  espe- 
cially by  the  Neoplatonists  and  the  Gnostics, 
to  designate  the  Creator  of  the  world,  who  was 
conceived  by  the  Gnostics  to  be  inferior  to  the 
Supreme  Deity. 

Demochares  (de-mdk'&-r§s),  d.  after  280 
B.C.;  Athenian  orator;  nepuew  of  Demosthenes; 
a  leader  of  the  anti-Macedonian  party;  ban- 
ished about  295  b.c.,  but  returned,  287  or  286, 
and  rendered  important  service  as  minister  of 
finance. 


Democ'racy,  government  by  the  people;  a 
state  in  which  the  people  at  large  possess  the 
whole  sovereignty.  There  are  but  three  dis- 
tinguishable modes  of  government — the  mo- 
narchical, the  aristocratic,  and  the  democratic; 
the  rule  of  one,  of  a  number,  or  of  the  whole. 
The  epithets  "  despotic,"  "  hereditary,"  and 
"elective"  describe  varieties  of  the  first;  an 
oligarchy  is  a  particular  kind  of  the  second; 
and  such  terms  as  "  republic  "  and  "  common- 
wealth "  import  little  that  is  distinctive  as  to 
political  structure.  Of  sovereignty  in  other 
forms  there  has  been  ample  experience,  but 
governments  based  exclusively  on  the  demo- 
cratic principle,  without  any  admixture  of 
other  elements,  have  not  been  known  until  a 
recent  period  on  any  considerable  scale.  See 
Abistocbagy;  Monabchy;  Oligabchy. 

Democratic  Par'ty,  in  the  U.  S.,  a  party  at 
first  known  as  Republican,  but  soon  as  Demo- 
cratic-Republican;  founded  abt.  1792,  under 
the  lead  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  by  those  who  be- 
lieved that  it  was  not  wise  to  form  a  central- 
ized republic,  who  secured  the  ten  amendments 
to  the  Constitution,  and  who  construed  the 
Constitution  to  carry  only  delegated  powers. 
The  acts  of  the  Federal  Party  under  the  lead 
of  John  Adams,  the  passage  of  the  Alien  and 
Sedition  laws,  the  known  opposition  of  its  lead- 
ers to  the  acquisition  of  VV.  territory,  gave  to 
Jefferson  and  his  followers  great  advantages, 
and  with  the  acquisition  of  the  Louisiana  ter- 
ritory, really  the  first  great  act  of  sovereignty 
performed  by  the  republic,  the  Federal  Party 
was  practically  removed  from  opposition. 

The  question  of  protection  and  protective 
tariffs  was  not  made  a  party  issue  until  long 
after  this  period,  and  did  not  become  a  divisive 
one  until  after  the  War  of  1812.  During  the 
debates  on  these  financial  questions  (I81&~28) 
there  were  no  party  organizations  in  the  pres- 
ent sense  of  those  words.  As  the  election  of 
Mr.  Monroe  was  practically  unanimous,  men 
of  various  opinions  claimed  to  belong  to  the 
same  organization.  During  this  period  began 
those  divisions  which  resulted  in  the  reforma- 
tion of  party  lines  under  Jackson  and  Henry 
Clay. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution  the 
tendency  of  those  who  afterwards  became  Dem- 
ocrats was  toward  free  trade.  Free  commerce 
with  all  nations  was  considered  necessary  for 
the  growth  of  the  country.  In  the  Republican 
platform  adopted  at  Philadelphia  by  the  Con- 
gressional caucus  in  1800  the  sixth  plank  w^as 
"  Free  commerce  with  all  nations,  political  con- 
nection with  none,  and  little  or  no  diplomatic 
establishment. *'  This  was  not  considered  in- 
compatible with  a  system  of  taxes  on  imports 
by  which  revenue  was  raised,  because  the  gov- 
ernment had  to  be  maintained  by  taxation; 
but  it  was  looked  upon  as  the  object  to  be 
finally  attained,  and  it  grew  out  of  the  prin- 
ciples held  to  be  fundamental. 

In  1828  the  defeat  of  J.  Q.  Adams  by  Jack- 
son led  to  a  division  in  the  party,  and  the 
National  Republican  Party  was  formed,  which 
favored  the  expenditure  by  the  government  of 
large  sums  for  internal  improvements;  opposed 
the  spoils  system  in  the  public  service,  and 
favored  the   increasing   of   the   power   of   the 
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government.  In  1832  they  advocated  a  pro- 
tective tariff,  and  in  1835  became  known  as 
Whigs.  The  first  formal  Democratic  platform 
was  adopted  1840.  Under  Van  Buren,  T^ler, 
Polk,  Pierce,  and  Buchanan,  the  party  held 
power  almost  uninterruptedly  imtil  1861.  The 
defeat  of  Gen.  Scott  as  a  presidential  candi- 
date (1852)  practically  put  the  Whig  Party 
out  of  the  active  list  of  political  combatants. 
Meanwhile,  the  Democratic  Party  had  car- 
ried through  a  successful  war  with  Mexico, 
had  annex^  Texas,  acquired  the  territory  ^- 
tending  to  the  Pacific,  abolished  the  U.  S.  Bank, 
and  passed  (1846)  the  Walker  Tariff  Bill, 
.subordinating  the  principle  of  protection  to 
that  of  revenue,  in  1860  the  party  divided 
over  the  slavery  issue,  Stephen  A.  Douglas  be- 
coming the  regular  nominee,  and  John  G. 
Breckenridge,  that  of  the  slave-holding  inter- 
est, or  seceding  delegates,  thus  makmg  the 
election  of  Lincoln  certain.  The  party  did  not 
return  to  power  until  1884,  when  Cleveland 
was  elected.  In  1892  he  was  again  elected 
on  a  platform  opposing  a  high  protective  tariff. 
The  nomination  of  W.  J.  Bryan,  1896,  and 
the  adoption  of  a  free-silver  coinage  plank  in 
the  platform  again  caused  the  defeat  of  the 
party,  and  they  were  unsuccessful  also  in  the 
campaigns  of  1900,  1904,  and  1908.  Those 
Democrats  who  supported  McKinlev  in  the 
campaign  of  1896  were  popularly  known  as 
"  Gold  Democrats." 

Democ'ritasy  abt.  460-361  b.c.  ;  Greek  philos- 
opher; b.  Abdera,  Thrace;  called  the  "laugh- 
ing philosopher"  in  contrast  to  the  "weeping 
philosopher"  Heraclitus,  from  his  habit  of 
laughing  at  the  foibles  of  mankind;  wrote 
many  works  on  physical,  moral,  mathematical, 
musical,  and  other  subjects,  parts  of  which 
remain;  founded  the  ancient  atomistic  philoso- 
phy, believing  that  the,  soul  or  thought  is  pro- 
duced by  the  motion  of  round  fiery  atoms. 

Demod'ocu^  celebrated  bard  of  the  Phe- 
acians ;  representing  in  the  "  Odyssey  "  as  sing- 
ing, at  the  banquet  of  Alcinous,  when  he  en- 
tertained Ulysses,  the  battles  and  the  fate  of 
the  Greeks  who  went  to  Troy,  with  the  conquest 
and  destruction  of  that  city,  and  also  the  loves 
of  Mars  and  Venus.  Later  writers  represent 
him  as  an  old  and  blind  musician  and  poet  of 
Corcyra,  who  composed  a  poem  on  the  destruc- 
tion of  Troy,  and  another  on  the  loves  of  Mars 
and  Venus. 

De  Mogeot  (d6  m5-zh5'),  Jacques  Claade, 
1808-94;  French  author;  b.  Paris;  lectured  at 
Beauvais,  Bordeaux,  and  Lyons,  and  on  rhet- 
oric at  the  Lyc^  St.  Louis  at  Paris  after  1843 ; 
author  of  "  Letters  and  Men  of  Letters  of  the 
XlXth  Century,"  "History  of  French  Litera- 
ture," etc. 

Demogor^gon,  dreadful  and  mysterious  be- 
ing alluded  to  by  some  of  the  later  classical 
writers,  and  by  Boccaccio,  Ariosto,  Spenser, 
Milton,  Shelley,  and  others.  In  Shelley's 
"  Prometheus  Unbound "  he  is  the  conqueror 
of  Jupiter.  The  ancients  dreaded  the  very 
mention  of  his  name. 

De'mon,  term  of  Greek  origin,  used  by  clas- 
sical writers  primarily  for  the  Supreme  Divin- 


ity, sometimes  as  a  Gfynonym  for  theoa  (mean- 
ing a  god),  and  later  more  especially  as  a 
tutelary  or  guardian  divinity  which  was  sup- 
posed to  attend  on  men.  Neoplatonists  divided 
the  demons  into  good  and  bad.  The  dread  of 
evil  demons  became  so  great  that  in  time  the 
word  came  to  be  almost  always  used  in  a  bad 
sense.  In  the  Greek  New  Testament  evil  spir- 
its are  often  called  demons  (commonly  trans- 
lated devils),  and  Beelzebub  is  spoken  of  as 
the  prince  of  demons. 

Demo'JULXf  Cynic  philosopher  who  lived  and 
taught  at  Athens  in  the  second  century. 
Though  a  native  of  Cyprus,  he  passed  most  of 
his  life  in  Athens,  where  he  was  greatly  hon- 
ored; was  buried  by  the  public  with  great 
magnificence. 

Demonetiza'tion,  removal  of  the  legal-tender 
quality  from  money;  in  a  more  general  sense, 
the  destruction  of  its  character  as  money.  See 
Coinage;  Cusbbncy. 

Demonorogy,  branch  of  religion  which  re- 
lates to  demons.  Belief  in  supernatural  beings 
affecting  human  beings  seems  to  be  universal 
and  from  earliest  times.  Among  savage  nations 
evil  demons  play  a  prominent  part.  To  them  is 
attributed  diseases  and  other  misfortunes  and 
calamities.  Among  those  a  little  higher  in 
the  scale  of  civilization  the  demon  is  still  a 
dreaded  being  who  can  control  a  man  to  his 
loss  and  compass  his  death.  So  also  in  China, 
India,  Japan,  and  among  the  Mohammedans 
sometimes,  the  demon  plays  comparatively 
harmless  pranks,  but  usually  he  means  mis- 
chief. The  allegation  of  witchcraft  among  the 
Puritans  of  New  England  proves  how  persist- 
ent the  belief  in  demons  is,  for  the  alleged 
witches  lived  in  the  midst  of  a  Christian  civ- 
ilization in  many  respects  remarkable  for  its 
purity. 

It  is  not  denied  that  the  ancient  Jews  be- 
lieved in  demons.  The  law  of  Moses  com- 
manded to  kill  those  who  had  familiar  spirits 
(Lev.  XX,  27),  and  it  is  said  that  Saul  "put 
away  those  who  had  familiar  spirits  and  the 
wizards  out  of  the  land"  (I  Sam.  xxviii,  8). 
His  recourse  to  a  witch  proves  his  own  belief 
in  their  existence.  Belief  in  demons  passed 
over  into  the  Christian  Church.  They  loved  to 
tempt  holy  men  and  women.  St.  Anthony  is 
a  classic  illustration.  It  was  held  as  a  dogma 
that  every  child  bom  into  the  world  was  under 
the  power  of  an  evil  spirit,  and  so  the  early 
Church  used  a  regular  formula  of  exorcism 
before  the  baptismal  formula,  and  the  like  is 
still  done  by  the  present  Roman  and  Greek 
churches.  The  heathen  world  was  by  the  early 
Fathers,  and  by  the  far  later  Christian  mis- 
sionaries, considered  to  be  full  of  demons,  to 
whose  opposition  the  slow  progress  of  gospel 
truth  was  attributed.  Idolatry  has  frequently 
been  represented  as  the  worship  of  demons. 
See  Witchcraft. 

Demonstra'tion,  in  philosophy,  that  process 
by  which  a  result  is  shown  to  be  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  premises  from  which  it  is 
asserted  to  follow.  The  word  is  also  applied 
to  an  imperfect  proof,  yet  of  a  nature  such 
that  no  reasonable  doubt  is  possible,  as  Kep- 
ler's proof  that  Mars  moved  in  an  ellipse. 
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Dem'opbon,  in  Grecian  mythology,  a  King  of 
Athena;  eon  of  Tbeaeus  and  Ph«dra,  who  is 
said  to  have  aceompanied  the  Qreeka  on  their 
expedition  against  Troy,  whence  he  rescued  his 
grandmotlier  j^thrn.  When  Diomed,  on  his 
return  from  Troy  with  his  Argives,  began  to 
plunder  Attica  Demophon  attacked  him  and 
carried  off  the  Palladium,  or  atatue  of  Pallas. 
Demophon  is  said  also  to  hare  assisted  the 
Heraclidn  against  Guryatheus,  who  was  slain 
in  the  battle  that  took  place,  and  to  have  re- 
ceived Orestes  when,  after  hia  mother's  mur- 
der,  he  sought   refuge  at  Athens. 

De'moB.    See  Deue. 

DemOBthenes  (demOs'then-ez),  abt.  383-22 
B.C.;  most  illustrious  of  Greek  orators;  b. 
Athena ;  son  of  the  proprietor  of  a  cutlery  es- 
tablishment and  a  chair  factory;  was  trained 
in  law  and  rhetoric  by  Tsteus;  by  taking 
lessons  of  actors  and  by  self-effort  he  over- 
came great  natural  disabilities ;  followed  the 
profession  of  a,  speech  writer;  and  soon  be- 
came a  distinguished  advocate.  In  351  he 
began  his  long  struggle  with  Philip  of  Mace- 
don  with  the  first  of  three  noted  orations,  the 
'■  Philippics,"  followed  it  with  the  three  "  Olyn- 
thiaca^  (349-48),  supporting  the  cause  of  the 
Otynthians  whom  Philip  had  attacked;  with 
Philocrates  and  Machines  n^otiated  and  rati- 
fied a  treaty  with  Philip,  346 ;  denounced 
Machines  as  treacherous  in  the  famous  speech, 
"On  the  Embassy,"  344;  became  preeminently 
the  leader  of  the  people  as  opposed  to  the 
Mscedoniatt  party  headed  by  Machines;  deliv- 
ered the  second  and  third  Philippica,  344,  341 ; 
and  caused  the  expulsion  of  the  tyrants  whom 
Philip   had  established  in  Eutxca. 

Philip  having  violated  the  treaty,  open  war 
was  declared,  340,  and  ended  in  trie  defeat  of 
Chteronea,  33S.  Demosthenes  took  part  in  the 
battle;  was  chosen  to  deliver  the  funeral  ora- 
tion over  the  fallen  Greeks,  and  to  superin- 
tend the  fortification  of  Athens ;  waa  counsel, 
330,  for  Otesiphon  whom  ^Eschines  prosecuted 
for  an  attempt  to  have  a  golden  crown  pre- 
sented to  Demosthenea  as  an  acknowledgment 
of  his  patriotic  service;  delivered  on  that  occa- 
sion hia  great  speech  "  On  the  Crown,"  which 
outranks  all  speeches  known  to  fame.  He 
was  drawn  into  the  disgraceful  affair  of  Har- 
paluB,  and  banished,  324,  on  the  charge  of 
accepting  bribes ;  returned,  323,  headed  the 
unsuccessful  revolt  against  the  Macedonians, 
was  condemned  to  death,  but  escaped  to  the 
island  of  Cataurea,  whither  he  was  followed 
by  the  emissaries  of  Anti pater,  and  to  escape 
them  took  poison.  Sixty  orations  which  bear 
his  name  are  extant. 

DemoBtheaes,  d.  413  B.C.;  Athenian  general 
prominent  in  the  Peloponnesian  War.  He  and 
Eurymedon  jointly  commanded  an  army  sent, 
4 1 3  B.C.,  to  reinforce  Nicias  at  Byracuse. 
After  the  Athenians  had  been  defeated  he  sur- 
rendered, and  waa  put  to  death  by  the  victors. 

Demot'ica  (ancient  Dids7notieho») ,  town  of 
European  Turkey;  Adrianople  province;  on 
the  Maritza;  25  m.  S.  of  Adrianople:  haa 
manufactures  of  silk  and  woolens  and  pottery. 
Here   Charles   XII   of  Sweden   lived  in  retire- 
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Demot'ic  or  Bncho'tial  Writitif,  curaiva  or 
shorthand  alphabet  used  in  ancient  Egypt; 
was  on  abbreviation  of  hieratic  writing,  which 
was  itself  an  abridged  form  of  the  true  hiero- 
glyphics; its  remains  are  difficult  to  decipher. 
It  came  into  use  in  the  seventh  century  B.C., 
and  was  still  used  200  A.D.  It  contained 
forty-two  letters  and  forty-eight  syllabic  char- 
acters; appears  on  the  Rosetta  Stone  j  and 
waa  extensively  employed  even  in  public  docu- 
ments. Remnants  of  this  alphabet  appear  in 
the  Coptic. 

Demnr'rcT,  in  law,  a  suspension  of  action  in 
a  cause  until  the  determination  of  some  point 
by  the  court.  In  a  pleading  in  equity,  as  well 
as  at  law,  it  raises  a  question  as  to  the  suffi- 
ciency in  law  of  the  cose  as  stated  by  the  oppo- 
site party.  There  may  also  be  a  demurrer  to 
evidence,  on  the  ground  that  the  testimony 
offered  by  a  party  in  a  cause  is  insufficient  to 
maintain  or  overthrow  the  issue. 

De  Hnnka  (d£  mOrsh'kB),  lima,  1844-80; 
Hun^rian  opera  singer ;  b.  Budapest ;  taught 
singing  in  Paris  and  Vienna,  and  made  ber 
d^but  in  opera  in  Florence  when  nineteen  years 
old ;  appeared  in  London,  1805,  and  in  New 
York,  1874,  with  great  success.  Her  voice 
broke  and  she  soon  sank  into  obscurity  and 
poverty. 


RotuM  Dkhabics. 

varied  at  different  periods,  its  later  value  being 
equivalent  to  sixteen  asses,  or  about  sixteen 
cents  of  U.  S.  money. 

Den'derah  (ancient  Tentyra),  town  of  Up- 
per Egypt,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile; 
opposite  Keneh.  Here  are  the  ruins  of  & 
celebrated  temple,  dedicated  to  Athor,  the 
Egyptian   Venus. 

Den'drite,  peculiar  mineral,  containing  inter- 
nally, or  having  its  surface  covered  with,  fila- 
mentary forms  resembling  moss,  ferns,  trees, 
etc.     Moss  agat«  and  Mocha  stone  are  exam- 

Dendro'biiim,  genus  of  epiphytic  orchids, 
mostly  natives  of  the  tropical  parts  of  Asia 
and  Australia.  They  have  flowers  of  great 
beauty,  sometimes  also  remarkable  for  gro- 
teaquenesB  of  form  or  for  fragrance, 

Den'drolitea,  petrifactions,  rock  formations 
in  vegetable  forms,  found  in  secondary  and 
coal  formations;  consist  of  plants  and  frag- 
ments of  trees,  having,  generally,  nothing  in 
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common  with  those  now  growing  in  the  same 
regions.  They  are  mostly  cycads,  tree  ferns, 
conifers,  etc. 

lySnghien  (d&ng-g&A').    See  Enohien. 

Dengue  (d$n'ga),  epidemic,  seldom  fatal, 
disease,  which  has  prevailed  at  different  times 
in  the  S.  parts  of  the  U.  S.  and  in  the  £.  and 
W.  Indies;  is  called  "dandy  fever"  or  "den- 
gue," a  Spanish  perversion  of  "dandy,"  from 
the  stiff  carriage  of  those  affected;  is  also 
called  "  break-bone  fever."  The  symptoms  are 
headache,  fever,  pain  and  swelling  of  the  small- 
er joints,  an  eruption  of  the  skin,  and  gouty 
pains  which  often  cause  lameness  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  The  disease  is  infectious,  and 
has  many  characters  which  suggest  a  relation 
to  influenza. 

Denis  (d^-ne').  Saint,  Latin  Diontsius; 
patron  saint  of  France  and  first  Bishop  of 
Paris;  according  to  Gregory  of  Tours,  was  one 
of  seven  missionaries  sent  from  Rome  abt.  250 
A.D.  to  preach  to  the  Gauls,  and  after  he  had 
converted  great  multitudes  suffered  martyrdom 
probably  in  272  imder  Valerian.  His  festival 
18  October  9th. 

Den'isen,  in  Great  Britain,  an  alien  who  had 
received  from  the  sovereign  letters  patent  to 
make  him  a  British  subject.  He  might  take 
lands  by  purchase  and  devise,  but  could  not 
take  by  inheritance.  Since  1870,  however, 
aliens  can  take  and  inherit  lands  the  same  as 
natural  born  subjects.  A  denizen  cannot  be  a 
member  of  the  Privy  Council  or  of  either  House 
of  Parliament,  and  cannot  hold  any  office  of 
trust,  civil  or  military. 

Den'marky  kingdom  of  N.  Europe,  consisting 
of  the  peninsula  of  Jutland  and  several  adja- 
cent islands  of  the  Baltic  Sea — Seeland,  Fllnen, 
Falster,  Laaland,  SamsOe,  Bomholm,  Lange- 
land,  and  MOen,  together  with  the  Faroe 
islands;  area,  16,692  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1906)  2,605,- 
268.  Besides  Denmark  proper  the  Danish  mon- 
archy possesses  Greenland,  Iceland,  and  the 
W.  Indian  islands  of  Santa  Cruz,  St.  Thomas, 
and  St.  John.  Jutland  is  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  the  Skager-Rack,  on  the  E.  by  the  Cattegat, 
and  on  the  W.  by  the  North  Sea ;  surface  low 
and  level,  the  highest  elevation,  Himmelbjerget 
(the  Mountain  of  Heaven),  being  only  566  ft. 
Denmark  has  no  considerable  nver.  Seeland 
is  separated  from  Sweden  by  the  Sound,  and 
from  the  island  of  FUnen  by  a  channel  called 
the  Great  Belt.  Climate  humid,  and  modified 
by  the  proximity  of  the  sea;  mean  annual 
temperature  46®  F.;  soil  generally  productive, 
either  alluvial  or  sandy;  staple  productions, 
barley,  oats,  wheat,  rye,  buckwheat,  potatoes, 
beans,  pease,  and  flax. 

Chief  exports,  cereals,  butter,  bacon,  horses, 
cattle,  hides,  and  fish.  There  are  iron  foundries, 
sugar  reflneries,  beet-sugar  factories,  oleomar- 
garine factories,  paper  mills,  distilleries,  and 
manufactories  of  furniture,  porcelain,  gloves, 
articles  of  horn,  bone,  and  ivory,  etc.  (Com- 
merce carried  on  mainly  with  Germany,  Great 
Britain.  U.  S.,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Russia. 
Strength  of  the  army  about  824  officers  and 
8,946   men;   aggregate  war  strength,  67,448; 


navy  very  small  and  kept  for  coast  defense.  Es- 
tablished religion,  Lutheran,  but  other  sects  are 
tolerated;  education  generally  diffused;  higher 
educational  institutions  include  the  Univ.  of 
Copenhagen,  a  veterinary  and  agricultural  col- 
lege, dkiUege  of  Pharmacy,  Royal  Academy  of 
Arts,  Polytechnic  Institution,  twelve  agricul- 
tural schools,  and  thirty-one  Latin  schools. 
Danish,  the  language  of  Norway  and  the  N. 
part  of  Schleswig,  as  well  as  of  Denmark 
proper,  is  a  Gothic  language.  Government,  a 
hereditary  constitutional  monarchy ;  the  execu- 
tive power  belongs  to  the  king,  and  the  legis- 
lative power  is  vested  in  the  king  and  diet 
(Rigsda^)  jointly.  The  Rigsdag  is  composed 
of  two  houses,  called  the  Landsthing  and  the 
Folkething,  The  latter^  which  is  the  lower 
house,  consists  of  114  members,  elected  by  uni- 
versal suffrage  for  a  term  of  three  years.  In 
1908  a  government  franchise  bill  was  adopted 
which  gave  women  taxpayers  the  right  to  vote 
in  commimal  elections. 

The  Danes,  a  piratical  and  maritime  people, 
conquered  Normandy,  912;  invaded  England  in 
the  ninth  century,  and  completed  the  conquest 
abt.  1016.  Margaret,  Queen  of  Denmark  and 
Norway,  conquered  Sweden,  1388,  and  united 
the  three  Scandinavian  kingdoms.  At  her  death, 
1412,  each  kingdom  chose  its  separate  ruler. 
Christian  I,  Count  of  Oldenburg,  founder  of  the 
present  reigning  family,  ascended  the  throne 
1448.  The  monarchy  was  elective  until  1660. 
Sweden  was  separated  from  Denmark,  1528, 
and  the  latter  was  forced  to  cede  Norway  to 
Sweden,  1814.  In  1848  a  rebellion  broke  out 
in  the  duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  are  mostly  German.  The 
non-(^rman  Powers  and  Sweden  and  Austria 
recognized  the  indivisibility  of  Denmark,  1850. 
A  constitution  securing  the  entire  civil  liberty 
and  universal  suffrage  was  granted,  1849.  In 
1858  the  king  abolished  the  joint  constitution 
of  the  Danish  state  for  Holstein  and  Lauen- 
burg,  and  restored  absolute  monarchy  in  these 
countries.  A  war  with  Austria  and  Prussia, 
1864,  ended  in  the  loss  of  Lauenburg  and 
Schleswig-Holstein. 

Dennery  (de-n6-r6'),  Adolphe  Philippe,  1811- 
99;  French  dramatist;  b.  Paris;  produced  alone 
and  in  collaboration  about  200  dramas,  vaude- 
villes, and  comic  operas;  best  known,  "The 
Pearl  of  Savoy,"  "  The  Two  Orphans,"  "  Alad- 
din, or  the  Wonderful  Lamp,"  "Tribute  of 
Zamora." 

Den'newitiy  village  of  Prussia;  province  of 
Brandenburg;  42  m.  SSW.  of  Berlin;  here,  Sep- 
tember 6,  1813,  an  army  of  60,000  Prussians, 
under  BCllow,  defeated  an  army  of  70,000 
French,  Saxons,  and  Poles,  commanded  by  Ney ; 
French  loss  about  16,000  killed,  wounded,  and 
prisoners. 

Den'sity,  in  physics,  the  quantity  of  matter 
which  a  body  contains  per  unit  of  volume. 
Density  thus  deflned  is  called  "absolute  den- 
sity." The  quantity  of  matter  in  any  body  is 
called  its  masa,  and  is  measured  by  the  weight 
of  the  body,  to  which  it  is  always  proportional. 
The  density  of  bodies  is  therefore  directly  as 
their  mass  and  inversely  as  their  volume.    It 
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is  customary  to  express  density  in  terms  of 
that  of  some  substance  selected  as  a  standard. 
In  the  case  of  solids  and  liquids,  water  at  4** 
C.  is  the  usual  standard.  G&ses  are  compared 
with  air  or  with  hydrogen.  This  is  "relative 
density/'  a  term  which  is  synonymous  with 
specific  gravity.    See  Specific  GraVity. 

Denta'tus,  Manias  Curius,  d.  266  B.C.;  Ro- 
man plebeian  consul  noted  for  his  martial  ex- 
ploits, frugality,  and  integritv;  said  to  have 
been  bom  with  teeth,  hence  the  surname;  de- 
feated the  Samnites,  290  B.C.;  gained  a  de- 
cisive victory  over  Pyrrhus  near  Beneventum, 
275;  consul  for  the  third  time,  274,  and  cen- 
sor, 272  B.C.;  during  censorship  constructed  an 
aqueduct  from  the  Anio  to  Rome. 

Den'tilSy  square  blocks  or  projections  in  the 
bed  moldings  of  the  cornices  of  the  Corinthian, 
Ionic,  and  composite  orders;  term  also  applied 
to  ornaments  in  cornices  of  rooms  founded  on 
the  same  style  of  decoration. 

Den' tine.    See  Teeth. 

Dcn'tistry,  branch  of  surgery  treating  of  the 
teeth.  When  teeth  begin  to  decay  it  is  neces- 
sary to  check  the  process  and  repair  the  injury 
by  filling.  All  decayed  matter  is  removed 
first,  the  cavity  is  shaped  and  then  swathed 
with  an  antiseptic;  after  careful  drying  it  is 
ready  to  be  filled.  The  filling  materials  are 
numerous.  Gold  is  the  best  metal  on  account 
of  its' resistance  to  both  the  force  of  mastica- 
tion and  the  action  of  the  fluids  of  the  mouth. 
Tin  foil,  worked  in  a  similar  manner,  requires 
less  time,  is  almost  as  durable,  and  costs  much 
less.  Amalgam,  an  alloy  of  silver  and  tin,  is 
easily  mixed  into  a  pasty  mass  by  the  addi- 
tion of  mercury  and  is  quickly  introduced,  but 
molecular  changes  during  solidification  render 
it  an  unreliable  stopping,  and  discoloration 
makes  it  unsightly.  Gutta-percha,  bleached 
and  mixed  with  a  little  pulverized  feldspar  or 
zinc  oxide,  is  introduced  with  hot  instruments 
and  makes  a  durable,  nonconductive  filling  of 
good  color.  The  operation  of  preparing  the 
cavity  has  been  freed  from  disagreeable  fea- 
tures to  a  great  extent  by  the  method  of  des- 
iccating with  warm  air,  the  use  of  anodynes, 
and  the  employment  of  rapidly  revolving  and 
keen-edged  dxuts.  Porcelam  filling  is  a  piece 
of  porcelain  shaped  to  fit  the  cavity  and  ce- 
mented into  place  with  thinly  mixed  zinc  phos- 
phate. 

In  former  times  exposure  of  the  dental  pulp 
was  deemed  cause  for  extraction.  It  was  found 
later  that  it  could  be  devitalized  with  arseni- 
ous  acid,  and  its  place  filled  with  an  inert  sub- 
stance, greatly  prolonging  the  usefulness  of  the 
tooth.  The  still  more  conservative  method 
now  prevails  of  covering  the  exposed  part  with 
some  nonirritant  substance  and  filling  over 
this.  The  extraction  of  teeth  is  rendered  pain- 
less by  the  inhalation  of  nitrous  oxide,  which 
is  less  dangerous  than  chloroform  or  ether.  A 
hypodermic  injection  in  the  soft  tissue  sur- 
rounding the  tooth  of  chloride  of  cocaine  in  a 
four  to  ten  per  cent  solution  will  practically 
deaden  the  sensation  of  pain  without  render- 
ing the  patient  unconscious.  When  teeth  have 
grown  in  irregularly,  crowding  or  overlapping. 


they  can  be  forced  into  position  and  held  there 
by  artificial  means  until  new  bony  material 
forms  about  the  roots,  which  requires  some  six 
months,  but  this  operation  must  be  performed 
while  the  bony  process  is  still  pliable,  not  later 
than  the  twentieth  year  of  age.  Artificial  sets 
or  dentures,  which  replace  the  natural  teeth 
when  all  have  been  lost,  are  imitation  teeth  of 
porcelain  made  with  a  platinum  peg  to  fasten 
them  to  a  base.  This  the  dentist  makes  from 
a  plaster  cast  of  the  jaw  and  palate.  These 
bases  or  plates  are  made  of  gold  or  vulcanized 
rubber  and  sometimes  of  celluloid,  which  is  a 
much  less  durable  material.  Porcelain  crowns 
with  metal  dowels  are  cemented  into  the  roots 
of  teeth.  In  bridge  work  two  such  crowns  are 
joined  by  a  row  of  artificial  crowns.  See 
Teeth. 

Denti'tion.    See  Teeth. 

Dennda'tion,  the  removal  of  solid  matter  by 
water  in  motion,  whether  of  rivers  or  of  the 
waves  and  currents  of  the  sea,  and  the  conse- 
quent laying  bare  of  some  inferior  rock.  This 
operation  has  exerted  an  influence  on  the  struc- 
ture of  the  earth's  crust,  as  universal  and  im- 
portant as  sedimentary  deposition  Itself;  for 
denudation  is  the  necessary  antecedent  of  the 
production  of  all  new  strata  of  mechanical 
origin.  The  formation  of  every  new  deposit 
by  the  transport  of  sediment  and  pebbles  nec- 
essarily implies  that  there  has  been  somewhere 
else  a  grinding  down  of  rock  into  rounded  frag- 
ments, sand,  or  mud  equal  in  quantity  to  the 
new  strata.  **The  larger  part  of  the  valleys 
of  the  world,"  says  Dana,  "  are  formed  entirely 
by  running  water." 

Den'ver,  James  W.,  1817-92;  American  poli- 
tician; b.  Winchester,  Va,;  moved  to  Ohio, 
1830;  studied  law;  moved  to  Missouri;  raised 
a  company  and  served  in  the  Mexican  War;  to 
California,  1850,  where  he  became  prominent 
in  politics  and  was  elected  Secretary  of  State 
and  to  the  Thirty- fourth  Congress;  appointed 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Afi'airs  and  then  Gov- 
ernor of  Kansas  Territory;  returned  to  Cali- 
fornia, 1859;  served  in  the  Uniop  army  in  the 
early  part  of  the  Civil  War;  suggested  the 
name  Colorado  for  the  territory  formed  out  of 
Kansas.  The  capital  of  Colorado  was  named 
after  him. 

Denver,  capital  of  Colorado  and  of  Arapahoe 
Co.;  on  the  S.  Platte  River;  15  m.  E.  of  the 
base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains;  5,200  ft.  above 
the  sea  level;  commands  a  magnificent  view  of 
moimtain  scenery,  including  Pike's,  Long's,  and 
other  noted  peaks  perpetually  covered  with 
snow ;  popularly  known  as  the  "  Queen  City  of 
the  Plains."  The  city  contains  a  U.  S.  Govt, 
building,  branch  of  the  U.  S.  mint,  State  Cap- 
itol (383  by  313  ft.),  county  courthouse,  city 
hall,  union  depot,  Cathedral  of  St.  John  (Prot- 
estant Episcopal),  Procathedral  of  the  Immac- 
ulate Conception  (Roman  Catholic),  Denver 
Univ.,  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Wolfe  Hall, 
Jarvis  Hall,  St.  Anthony's  and  St.  Joseph's 
hospitals,  and  a  dozen  public  parks.  Denver  is 
an  important  center  for  mining,  agriculture,  and 
stock  raising,  the  leading  industries  of  the 
state,  and  )mb  the  largest  smelting  works  in 
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the  world.  In  1906  it  had  722  factories,  with 
aggregate  capital  of  $27,433,879,  and  products 
valued  at  $36,660,410;  property  valuation  of 
over  $115,300,000;  and  total  debt  of  about 
$3,000,000.  Six  national  banks,  in  1906,  had 
resources  exceeding  $55,000,000,  and  clearing- 
house exchanges  were  nearly  $340,000,000  dur- 
ing the  year.  Denver  was  settled  1857,  named 
after  James  W.  Denver,  chartered  1859,  when 
the  legislature  first  met  there.  Is  connected 
with  the  East  by  the  imion  of  the  Denver  Pa- 
cific and  the  Union  Pacific  railroads  at  Chey- 
enne, Wyo.,  1868.    Pop.  (1906)  151,920. 

De'odandy  in  early  English  law,  any  personal 
chattel,  animal,  or  thing  which  had  caused  the 
death  of  a  human  being,  and  for  that  reason 
was  applied  to  pious  uses,  or,  as  the  term  im- 
plies, given  to  God.  It  was,  in  fact,  forfeited 
to  the  king,  and  distributed  in  alms  by  his 
almoner. 

Deozida'tion,  chemical  process  by  which  oxy- 
gen is  abstracted  from  a  compound;  term 
when  applied  to  metals  is  synonymous  with 
reduction.  A  compound  of  a  metal  with  oxy- 
gen may  in  many  cases  be  reduced  or  deox- 
idized by  heating  it  with  carbon  or  in  a  stream 
of  hydrogen  gas. 

Department,  in  governmental  operations,  a 
branch  or  division  of  the  supreme  authority. 
The  U.  S.  Constitution  provided  for  three  de- 
partments, the  legislative  (the  dkingress),  ju- 
dicial (the  courts),  and  executive  (the  Ftesi- 
dent).  The  latter  is  assisted  in  his  work  by 
a  body  of  men  composing  what  is  popularly 
called  the  Cabinet  ( q,v. ) .  The  word  "  depart- 
ment" is  also  applied  to  a  main  division  of 
France  and  a  few  other  countries,  and  is  syn- 
onymous with  canton  (Switzerland),  nomarchy 
(Greece),  compartimento  (Italy),  government 
( Russia ) ,  vilayet  ( Turkey ) ,  amter  ( Norway ) , 
lau  (Sweden),  state  (Mexico),  and  province 
in  several  other  countries. 

Department  Store,  modem  establishment  for 
the  sale  at  retail  of  a  great  variety  of  personal 
and  domestic  commodities;  usually  of  very 
large  proportions,  and  divided  into  depart- 
ments, each  one  of  which  is  a  distinct  store  in 
itself.  The  equipment  of  a  department  store 
is  so  comprehensive  that  in  it  one  may  furnish 
his  house  completely,  clothe  his  entire  family, 
supply  his  table,  and  satisfy  an  exacting  taste 
with  books,  pictures,  various  works  of  art,  and 
an  endless  variety  of  minor  luxuries  and  at- 
tractions— ^all  to  be  obtained  under  one  roof. 

De  Paaw  Univer'sity,  institution  of  learning 
situated  in  Greencastle,  Putnam  Co.,  Ind. ; 
foimded  by  the  Indiana  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  chartered  in 
1837.  The  first  class  graduated  in  1840.  Un- 
til 1884  the  institution  consisted  of  a  college 
and  a  preparatory  school,  and  was  called  the 
Indiana  Asbury  University.  Hon.  W.  C.  De 
Pauw,  of  New  Albany,  a  prominent  philan- 
thropist, provided  by  his  will  for  an  endow- 
ment of  about  $1,000,000,  besides  giving  dur- 
ing bis  lifetime  large  sums  for  the  better 
eouipment  of  the  university.  In  recognition 
of  these  munificent  gifts  the  corporation  in 


1884  changed  the  name  of  the  institution  to 
De  Pauw  University.  At  the  time  of  this 
change  the  institution  became  a  university  in 
fact.  Professional  schools  of  theology  and 
law  and  special  schools  of  music,  art,  and 
pedagogics  were  established,  and  eraduate 
courses  were  added  in  the  college  oi  liberal 
arts. 

De  Peys'ter,  surname  of  several  celebrated 
New  Yorkers.  Johannes  De  Petsteb,  abt. 
1600-85,  was  a  merchant;  b.  Haarlem,  Hol- 
land, of  French  Huguenot  extraction;  emi- 
grated to  New  Amsterdam  (New  York) ;  became 
schepen,  1656;  alderman,  1666;  burgomaster, 
1673,  and  deputy  mayor,  1677,  refusing  the 
mayoralty  because  he  could  not  speak  English ; 
displayed  his  patriotism  and  firmness  in  one 
of  the  most  trying  crises  of  the  Dutch  colony, 
1673.  His  eldest  son,  Abbaham  Ds  Petsteb, 
1658-1728,  was  a  jurist;  b.  New  York;  dep- 
uty mayor  of  New  York,  1677;  acting  Gov- 
ernor and  President  of  the  Coimcil,  1700;  Chief 
Justice,  1700-1;  colonel  commanding  ilie  mi- 
litia of  the  city  and  county  of  New  York,  and 
treasurer  for  many  years  of  the  colonies  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey.  John  Watts  Db  Pet- 
steb, 1821-1907;  American  author;  b.  New 
York  City;  was  a  descendant  of  Johannes  De 
Peyster;  joined  the  state  militia;  became  adju- 
tant general,  1855;  breveted  nuijor  general, 
1866;  published  many  military  and  historical 
works,  including  "Life  of  Field-Marshal  Tor- 
stenson,"  1855;  "The  Dutch  at  the  North 
Pole,"  1857,  and  "  Personal  and  Military  His- 
tory of  Gen.  Philip  Kearny,"  1869. 

Dept'f  ord,  town  of  England ;  on  the  Thames, 
4  m.  below  London  Bridge,  partly  in  Kent 
and  partly  in  Surrey.  The  famous  dockyard* 
in  which  Peter  the  Great  worked  as  a  ship- 
builder was  closed,  1869.  The  victualing  yard, 
from  which  the  navy  is  supplied  with  provi- 
sions, is  the  largest  of  the  kind  in  the  king- 
dom. There  are  large  marine  engineering 
works  and  an  extensive  electric-light  plant. 
Pop.  (1901)  110,613. 

De  Qnin'cey,  Thomas,  1785-1859;  English 
author;  b.  Manchester;  entered  the  Univ.  of 
Oxford,  1803,  and  in  1804  contracted  a  habit  of 
using  opium,  which  be  took  at  first  for  pains 
in  the  head.  In  1808  he  left  the  university, 
became  a  friend  and  associate  of  Coleridge, 
Southey,  and  Wordsworth,  and  began  to  reside 
at  Grasmere,  in  the  lake  district.  When  in  the 
prime  of  life  he  overcame  the  opium  habit, 
and  1821  published  "  Confessions  of  an  Eng- 
lish Opium  Eater."  He  was  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  magazine  writers  of  his  time,  and 
wrote  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  but  his 
works  are  mostly  fragmentary. 

Derayeh,  SI  (fil  dfi-n'Sh),  town  of  Arabia, 
in  Nedjed;  430  m.  NE.  of  Mecca;  formerly  the 
capital  of  the  Wahabees;  has  a  beautiful  sit- 
uation, with  gardens  and  fertile  fields  in  the 
environs;  once  a  populous  town,  and  contained 
about  thirty  mosques,  but  was  taken  and  partly 
destroyed  by  Ibr&him  Pasha,  1818. 

Derbend',  or  Derbent\  fortified  maritime  town 
of  Russia;  capital  of  Daghestan;  on  the  W. 
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shore  of  the  Caspian,  at  the  foot  of  a  moun- 
tain, and  at  the  entrance  of  a  defile  called  by 
the  ancients  Albania  Pyloe,  and  now  the  Pass- 
of  Derbend.  To  the  8.  lies  the  seaward  ex- 
tremity of  the  great  Derbend  or  Caucasian 
wall,  known  to  the  Turks  as  Alexander's  wall, 
which  originally  had  a  height  of  29  ft.  and  a 
thickness  of  10,  with  iron  gates  and  watch- 
towers,  forming  a  valuable  defense  of  the 
former  boundaries.  In  ancient  times  Derbend 
was  an  important  town.  The  Arabs  estab- 
lished a  khanate  here,  728,  and  it  was  from 
time  to  time  the  dwelling  place  of  Haroim-al- 
Rashid,  but  in  the  course  of  centuries  it 
changed  masters  nuiny  times.  Peter  the  Great 
captured  it  from  the  Persians,  who  later  re- 
gained it,  but  the  siege  of  1795  gave  it  again 
to  Russia,  with  which  it  was  incorporated  by 
the  treaty  of  1813.     Pop.    (1897)    18,000. 

Derby  (dftr^I), Edward  Geoffrey  Smith-Stan- 
ley (fourteenth  Earl  of),  1799-1869;  English 
statesman;  b.  Lancashire;  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  1830;  supported  the  Reform  bill;  car- 
ried a  coercion  bill  through  the  House  in  spite 
of  the  onposition  of  O'Connell;  and  brought 
in  the  nrst  national  education  act  for  Ire- 
land. In  1833  he  entered  the  Whig  ministiy 
as  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  and  used  his 
influence  and  eloquence  to  effect  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  slaves;  resigned,  1834,  because 
of  the  government's  position  on  the  question 
of  the  Irish  Church,  and  abandoned  the  Whig 
Party.  He  was  again  Secretary  for  the  Colo- 
nies in  the  Cabinet  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  1841- 
45;  created  Baron  Stanley,  1844,  he  passed 
into  the  House  of  Lords;  resigned  office,  1845, 
because  opposed  to  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws, 
and  soon  after  this  date  began  to  be  r^arded 
as  the  leader  of  the  Conservatives  and  Protec- 
tionist Party.  On  the  death  of  his  father, 
1851,  he  succeeded  him  as  Earl  of  Derby. 
He  was  Prime  Minister,  1852;  leader  of  the 
opposition  during  the  administration  of  Pal- 
merston;  ahd  Premier,  1858-59.  This  ministry 
is  noted  for  the  passage  of  the  bill  removing  the 
disabilities  from  the  Jews  and  of  that  trans- 
ferring the  control  of  India  from  the  E.  India 
Company  to  the  crown.  He  produced  a  trans- 
lation of  Homer's  "  Iliad "  into  blank  verse 
(1867)y  which  is  highly  commended. 

Derby,  Frederick  Artlmr  Stanley  (sixteenth 
Earl  of),  1841-1908;  English  statesman;  b. 
London;  represented  Preston  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  1862-65;  Secretary  of  State  for 
War,  1878;  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colo- 
nies, and  later  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
in  Lord  Salisbury's  government;  Governor 
General  of  Canada,   1888-93. 

Derby,  George  Horatio,  1823-61;  American 
military  engineer;  b.  Dedham,  Mass.;  gradu- 
ated at  West  Point,  1846;  captain  of  topo- 
graphical engineers,  1860;  served  in  the  war 
with  Mexico,  1846-47;  engaged  at  Vera  Cruz 
and  Cerro  Ck>rdo  (severely  wounded) ;  on  vari- 
ous surveys  and  explorations,  1846-52;  on  im- 
provement of  San  Diego  harbor,  Cal.,  1853- 
54;  on  staff  of  commanding  general  and  in 
charge  of  military  roads.  Department  of  the 
Pacilcj  1854-56;  on  coast  survey,  1856;  and 


lighthouse  engineer,  1857-59;  imder  the  pen 
name  of  **  John  Phcenix  "  was  author  of  "  Phoe- 
nixiana,"  1855;  "  Squibob  Papers,'*  1859. 

Derby,  manufacturing  town  of  England ;  cap- 
ital of  Derbyshire;  on  the  Derwent;  119  m. 
NNW.  of  London  and  35  m.  NNE.  of  Birm- 
ingham. It  is  an  old  town,  and  during  the 
Heptarchy  was  called  NorthiDOthing.  Its 
present  name  was  given  to  it  by  the  Danes. 
It  was  incorporated  by  Henry  I.  Its  charter 
was  granted  to  it  in  1683  by  Charles  II.    The 

Erivate  houses  are  built  mostly  of  brick. 
ere  is  a  free  grammar  school  founded  in  1162. 
Derby  has  manufactures  of  silk,  cotton,  lace, 
hosiery,  porcelain  of  great  beauty,  jewelry, 
and  ornaments  of  fluorspar;  also  foundries, 
rolling  mills,  and  tanneries.  The  chief  indus- 
try is  throwing  silk.   Pop.  (1907)  est.  125,774. 

Derce'to,  Greek  name  of  a  Syrian  goddess, 
supposed  to  be  the  Dagon  of  the  Philistines. 

Dercyllidaa,  Spartan  commander  sent  to  aid 
the  Asiatic  Greeks  in  their  resistance  to  the 
Persian  forces  under  Phamabazus  and  Tissa- 
phemes,  399  B.C.;  captured  many  cities  in 
Asia  Minor ;  built  a  wall  to  protect  the  Greeks 
of  the  Chersonesus  against  the  Thracians;  su- 
perseded by  Agesilaus,  396  b.c. 

Derg,  Lough  (lOk  dfirg),  Red  Lake;  expan- 
sion of  the  Shannon  River,  in  Ireland;  be- 
tween Tipperary,  Galway,  and  Clare;  24  m. 
in  length  and  averaging  2  m.  in  width.  Also 
a  small  lake  of  Ireland  between  Donegal  and 
Tyrone,  which  incloses  an  isle,  the  reputed 
entrance  to  St.  Patrick's  purgatory,  visited 
by  many  devotees,  and  long  the  most  cele- 
brated place  of  pilgrimage  in  Ireland. 

Dennatorogy.    See  Skin. 

Der'ne,  Der'na,  or  Bered-al-Soor  (ancient 
Damis),  seaport  of  N.  Africa;  in  Barca;  1  m. 
from  the  Mediterranean.  During  the  hostili- 
ties between  the  U.  S.  and  Tripoli,  1805,  this 
town  was  taken  by  the  forces  under  Gen. 
Eaton. 

D^rovldde  (dft-r6-lftd'),  Paul,  1846-  ; 
French  poet  and  politician ;  b.  Paris ;  attracted 
much  attention  by  his  "  Chants  du  soldat," 
1872,  and  "  Nouveaux  chants  du  soldat,"  1875, 
on  account  of  their  intense  anti-German  spirit; 
chief  of  the  Patriotic  League,  an  organization 
that  appealed  directly  to  the  patriotic  devotion 
of  all  citizens.  In  1884,  when  Boulanger  be- 
came Minister  of  War,  D^roulMe,  his  stanch 
supporter,  sought  to  further  a  vigorous  foreign 
policy  and  excite  anti -German  feeling.  The 
power  of  the  league  showed  itself  in  the  elec- 
tion of  January  27,  1889,  which  gave  him  an 
enormous  majority  as  deputy.  The  govern- 
ment then  suppressed  the  league.  He  wrote  a 
patriotic  drama,  "The  Hetman,"  and  a  semi- 
religious  drama,  "The  Moabites." 

Derpt.    See  Dorpat. 

Der'rick,  crane  or  apparatus  for  lifting  and 
transporting  to  short  distances  heavy  weights, 
such  as  stone  in  a  quarry,  though  in  perma- 
nent locations  it  is  superseded  by  the  travel- 
ing crane.  It  usually  consists  of  a  tall  mast 
supported  on  a  pin  on  which  it  may.  revolve. 
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held  steady  by  ropes  or  rods,  and  provided 
with  a  boom  which  may  be  raised  or  lowered 
by  rope  or  wire  tackle,  the  blocks  of  which 
are  fastened  at  the  top  of  the  mast  and  the 
outer  end  of  the  boom.  A  tackle  also  depends 
from  the  outer  end  of  the  boom,  by  which  the 
load  is  carried.  The  tackle  ropes  are  oper- 
ated by  wheel  gearing  near  the  lx)ttom  of  the 
mast.    See  Cranb. 

Der'Tishy  Persian  word  equivalent  to  the 
Arabic  fakir,  signifying  poor,  and  designating 
a  Mohammedan  religious  class  corresponding 
in  some  respects  to  the  monks  of  Christendom. 
There  are  many  orders.  They  are  gathered 
usually  into  communities,  and  live  in  monas- 
teries. Their  discipline  requires  poverty,  chas- 
tity, and  humility.  Their  religious  rites  con- 
sist of  mortifications  of  the  flesh,  prayers, 
and  dancing.  The  most  numerous  sect  are  the 
Mevlevis,  or  whirling  dervishes,  whose  cere- 
monies consist  chiefly  of  dances  performed  to 
music,  and  growing  more  animated  and  swift 
until  the  dancers  are  exhausted  and  sit  down. 
The  Rufais,  or  howling  dervishes,  sway  back- 
ward and  forward  until  thc^  foam  at  the 
mouth  and  fall  to  the  ground.  The  dress  of 
the  sect  called  Calenders  is  sometimes  parti- 
colored, and  sometimes  only  a  sheepskin  about 
the  loins,  while  the  upper  part  of  the  body 
is  painted  fantastically.  The  marabouts  among 
the  Mohammedans  of  the  Barbary  States  are 
similar  to  the  dervishes. 

Desayx  de  Veygouz  (dS-sft'  d6  vft-gO')»  Louis 
Charles  Antoine,  1768-1800;  French  general; 
b.  Auvergne;  served  in  several  campaigns  of 
the  Army  of  the  Rhine,  and  gained  promo- 
tion to  general;  in  1798  took  pBart  in  the  ex- 
pedition to  Egypt;  won  a  victory  at  Sidiman, 
and  completed  the  conquest  of  Upper  Egypt, 
1799;  afterwards  governed  that  province  with 
such  moderation  and  justice  that  the  natives 
called  him  "  The  Just  Sulten."  In  May,  1800, 
he  returned  to  France,  and  joined  the  army  in 
Italy.  The  French  were  about  to  retreat  at 
Marengo,  when  Desayx  arrived  with  a  reserve, 
and  converted  defeat  into  a  decisive  victory, 
but  was  killed  in  the  action. 

Descartes  (dft-k&rt'),  Ren€,  1596-1650 ;  French 
philosopher  and  mathematician;  b.  La  Haye; 
educated  at  the  College  of  La  Fl^he,  where 
he  acquired  great  proficiency  in  mathematics 
and  astronomy,  and  formed  an  intimate  friend- 
ship with  Mersenne;  left  college,  1612,  dissat- 
isfied with  the  method  and  doctrines  which 
were  then  in  vogue;  resolved  to  efface  from 
his  mind  all  scholastic  dogmas  and  the  preju- 
dices of  his  education,  to  reject  the  authority 
of  books,  and  to  admit  only  that  which  was 
confirmed  by  reason  and  experiment.  In  pur- 
suit of  knowledge  he  traveled  in  Italy,  France, 
and  other  countries;  settled  in  Holland,  1629, 
to  devote  himself  to  mathematics,  astronomy, 
metaphysics,  etc.;  made  important  discover- 
ies in  algebra  and  geometry,  which  he  an- 
nounced in  his  ''Discourse  on  the  Method  of 
Reasoning  Well  and  of  Investigating  Scientific 
Truth,"  1637.  This  work  comprises  treatises 
on  metaphysics,  dioptrics,  and  geometry.  He 
was  the  first  who  introduced  exponents  or  ap- 
plied the  notation  of  indices  to  algebraic  pow- 


ers, and  gave  a  new  and  ingenious  solution  of 
equations  of  the  fourth  degree. 

He  published,  1641,  "  Meditationes  de  Prima 
Philosophia,"  which  gave  a  wonderful  impulse 
to  philosophical  inquiiy.  He  founded  the  su- 
perstructure of  all  positive  knowledge  on  the 
basis  of  self-consciousness,  or  the  relation  be- 
tween consciousness  and  existence,  which  he  ex- 
pressed in  the  phrase,  Cogito,  ergo  sum — "  I 
think,  therefore  I  exist."  He  worked  a  greater 
change  in  metaphysical  thought  that  any  mod- 
em philosopher.  The  innovations  and  para- 
doxes of  the  Cartesian  philosophy  excited  much 
hostility  among  the  theologians  and  the  dis- 
ciples of  Aristotle.  His  bM>k  was  condemned 
b^  the  college  of  cardinals  at  Rome.  Among 
his  other  works  is  "  Principles  of  Philosophy," 
1644,  in  which  he  propoimos  his  theory  of  the 
world — ^that  the  sun  is  the  center  of  a  vortex 
of  an  ethereal  fiuid,  whose  whirling  motion 
produces  the  revolution  of  the  pUmets  and 
other  phenomena. 

Descents  in  law,  the  succession  to  landed 
estate  after  the  owner's  death,  in  cases  where 
he  has  not  made  disposition  of  the  estate.  The 
rule  of  descent  among  the  ancient  Greeks  was 
that  the  sons  shared  alike,  and  the  daughters 
were  dependent  upon  the  bounty  of  their  broth- 
ers. Amon^  the  Hebrews  the  eldest  son  had  a 
double  portion.  With  the  ancient  Romans  sons 
and  daughters  shared  alike.  The  former  Eng- 
lish law  was  very  complicated,  but  has  of  late 
received  important  modifications.  The  law  of 
primogeniture  prevails  as  to  males,  while  sev- 
eral females  of  equal  degree  claim  as  one  heir. 

The  subject  of  descent  is  regulated  by  pos- 
itive rules  in  the  U.  S.,  and  but  few  of  general 
application  can  be  stated. 

1.  The  persons  to  whom  land  descends  mav 
be  grouned  as  follows:  (1)  Lineal  descend- 
ants. These,  if  of  equal  degree,  take  equally 
undivided  shares.  If  of  imequal  degree,  those 
who  are  more  remote  take  the  share  that  would 
have  belonged  te  their  parent  if  living.  Thus 
if  the  ancestor  had  left  a  son  A,  and  C,  D,  E, 
children  of  a  deceased  son  B,  the  grandchildren 
teken  together  would  have  the  share  of  B. 
Those  who  inherit  on  equal  terms  are  said  to 
take  per  capita;  those  who  take  the  shares  of 
deceased  persons,  as  above  illustrated,  are  said 
te  take  per  stirpes,  (2)  Where  there  are  no 
descendante,  the  next  claimanto  would  regu- 
larly be  the  parente,  as  they  are  removed  but 
one  d^ree  from  the  intestate,  while  the  near- 
est collateral  relatives  (brothers  and  sisters) 
are  two  degrees.  Still,  if  the  estate  descended 
te  the  intestete  from  maternal  relatives,  there 
are  cogent  reasons  for  preferring  the  brothers 
and  siM«rs  te  the  father,  and  the  same  reasons 
for  preferring  them  to  the  mother  where  the 
land  came  from  paternal  relatives.  Under  these 
circumstences  the  law  of  some  of  the  stetes 
gives  the  land  to  the  father  or  mother  for  life 
only,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  estate  iteelf 
to  the  brothers  and  sisters.  (3)  If  there  be 
no  father  or  mother  or  descendants,  the  land 
will  descend  to  the  brothers  and  sisters  equally, 
with  the  same  distinctions  as  to  teking  per 
capita  and  per  stirpes  as  noticed  under  sub- 
division (1).  (4)  The  next  daimante  are 
either  grandparente,  or,  if  these  be  passed  over. 
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as  may  be  the  caae,  uncles  and  aunts  and  their 
descendants.  (5)  Distinctions  sometimes  are 
recognized  between  relatives  of  the  whole  blood 
and  those  of  the  half  blood,  so  that  the  latter 
are  excluded  from  inheriting. 

2.  Illegitimate  relatives  cannot  in  general 
inherit,  though  in  a  niunber  of  the  states  they 
may  under  certain  qualifications,  particularly 
from  the  mother  and  maternal  relatives. 

3.  The  law  of  the  state  where  the  land  is 
situate  governs  descent,  without  reference  to 
the  law  prevailing  where  the  owner  resides. 

4.  In  general,  all  interests  in  and  rights  to 
land  are  governed  by  the  rules  of  descent.  Thus 
should  the  intestate  have  only  a  right  of  ac- 
tion, or  be  the  owner  of  a  future  estate,  or 
have  simply  a  beneficial  ownership,  such  as  an 
estate  held  in  trust,  his  rights  and  qualified 
estates  of  this  nature  will  be  transmitted  un- 
der the  same  general  rules  as  if  he  were  legal 
owner  in  possession. 

6.  In  a  number  of  the  states  aliens  cannot 
inherit.  This  is  a  rule  of  the  English  common 
law.  In  other  states  it  has  been  abrogated. 
See  Heir. 

Deschamps  (dft-sh5A'),  Bastache,  1328-abt. 
1410;  called  Mobel  during  his  Ufe;  French 
poet;  b.  Champagne;  has  an  important  place 
among  the  artificial  versifiers  of  the  end  of  the 
fourt^th  century;  chiefiy  produced  hdHadea, 
rondeaiLaDy  virelais,  and  similar  verse;  still  we 
have  by  him  a  poem  of  13,000  lines,  entitled 
"  Miroir  de  mariage,"  and  an  "  Art  of  Poetry," 
which  has  much  interest. 

Deschanel  (dfl-shH-ner),  imil»  Aagnste  iti- 
enne  Martin,  1819-1904;  French  author;  b. 
Paris;  published,  1850,  "  Catholicisme  et  So- 
cialisme,"  and  articles  for  the  republican  press 
which  caused  his  banishment;  returning,  1850, 
became  an  editor  of  the  Journal  dee  D4bai8; 
1881,  Prof,  of  Modem  French  Literature  in  the 
ColI%e  de  France,  and  a  life  Senator;  wrote 
"  Histoire  de  la  Conversation,"  1858 ;  "  Physi- 
ologic des  Ecrivains  et  des  Artistes,"  1864; 
"Etudes  sur  Aristophane,"  1867;  "Le  Ro- 
mantisme  des  Classiques,"  1882,  etc. 

Des'erty  barren  land  area,  determined  by 
aridity,  cold,  or  the  absence  of  soil.  Deserts 
may  possess  great  variety  of  form.  The  barren 
rocks  and  snows  of  mountain  summits,  the  icy 
plateau  of  Greenland,  the  fresh  lava  flows  of 
volcanic  districts,  and  the  salt  beds  of  extinct 
lakes  may  all  be  included  with  arid  lands  un- 
der the  general  term  desert.  The  dryness  by 
which  deserts  are  produced  depends  on  three 
things:  1.  Mountains  inclosing  the  region  from 
moist  winds.  Thus  the  deserts  of  the  W.  basins 
of  Nevada,  Utah,  and  Arizona  are  sheltered  by 
the  Sierra  Nevada  from  the  vapor-bearing 
winds  of  the  Pacific.  2.  The  occurrence  chiefly 
or  exclusively  of  warming  winds;  that  is,  of 
winds  which  flow  toward  the  equator,  warming 
as  they  advance  and  yielding  no  rain.  Thus 
the  great  Sahara  lies  chiefly  under  the  NE. 
trade  winds.  3.  Distance  from  the  ocean,  even 
though  not  inclosed  by  mountains.  The  des- 
erts and  steppes  of  the  Aralo-Caspian  region 
may  be  reached  by  Atlantic  winds  crossing  the 
lowlands  of  central  Europe,  but  the  overland 
distance  is  so  great  that  most  of  the  vapors 


brought  from  the  sea  fall  as  rain  on  the  way. 
The  form  of  arid  deserts  varies  from  unbroken 
plains,  as  the  beds  of  extinct  lakes  or  seas  in 
Utah,  Nevada,  and  Australia,  to  sandy  and 
stony  plateaus  much  diversified  by  high  and 
low  land,  as  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
Sahara. 

Deser'tion.    See  Abandonmeivt. 

Desh'nefy  Simeon,  Russian  explorer  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  whose  existence  and  work 
were  almost  wholly  forgotten  imtil  1898,  when 
his  circumstantial  report  of  his  discoveries,  pre- 
served in  the  archives  at  Yakutsk,  Siberia,  was 
brought  to  light.  In  June,  1898,  the  czar  com- 
manded that  the  name  E.  Cape,  by  which  the 
point  of  Asia  nearest  to  N.  America  had  long 
been  known,  be  renamed  Ca^  Deshnef,  in  honor 
of  the  explorer  who  first  sailed  through  Bering 
Strait  and  determined  the  E.  limit  of  Asia. 
It  was  not  known  in  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  that  N.  America  was  not  united 
by  land  with  Asia,  and  Deshnef  settled  this 
weighty  question.  In  1648  Deshnef  launched 
a  small  trading  vessel  on  the  Kolyma  River, 
floated  down  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  turned 
E.  Six  other  boats  started  with  him,  but  his 
craft  was  the  only  one  to  pass  through  Bering 
Strait  and  reach  Kamtchatka.  He  did  not  see 
the  N.  American  mainland,  but  proved  that 
Asia  was  separated  from  it.  About  eighty 
years  later,  Cfapt.  Bering,  ignorant  of  the  work 
Deshnef  had  done,  affirmed  the  separation  of 
Asia  from  America,  and  the  strait  that  divides 
them  bears  his  name,  while  the  pioneer  ex- 
plorer was  not  recognized  in  the  geographic 
nomenclature  of  the  region  till  1898. 

Deaima  (dl^h-sd'mft),  very  small  artificial  is- 
land in  the  Bay  of  Nagasaki,  Japan,  shaped 
like  a  fan.  In  the  early  history  of  European 
relations  with  Japan  the  Dutch  were  the  only 
people  admitted,  and  they  were  confined  to  this 
island  and  subjected  to  many  indignities. 

Des'man,  common  name  for  the  two  species 
of  musk  shrews;  members  of  genus  Talpidce, 
a  family  of  insectivorous  mammals  embracing 
the  moles  and  desmans.  The  Russian  desman 
is  about  8  in.  long,  exclusive  of  the  tail,  which 
is  as  much  more.  The  fur  is  soft,  brown,  and 
glossy,  the  hind  feet  long  and  webbed,  the  tail 
naked  and  vertically  flattened.  But  for  its 
long,  slender  nose,  it  bears  a  strong  external 
likeness  to  a  small  muskrat.  It  inhabits  the 
lakes  and  rivers  of  SE.  Russia,  and  feeds  on 
aquatic  insects.  The  IVrenean  desman,  so 
named  from  its  habitat,  is  smaller,  and  has  a 
round  tail. 

Desmanes  (dft-m&r'),  Louis  Augnate,  1810- 
82;  French  oculist;  b.  Evreux;  greatly  pro- 
moted the  knowledge  of  the  pathology  and 
anatomy  of  the  eye,  invented  an  ophthal- 
moscope now  generally  used,  and  published 
''Theoretical  and  Practical  Treatise  on  Dis- 
eases of  the  Eyes,"  a  standard  authority. 

De  Smet,  Peter  John,  1801-72;  American 
missionary;  b.  Termonde,  Belgium;  came  to 
the  U.  S.,  1821 ;  donned  the  Jesuit  garb  and 
proceeded  to  the  Far   West,  and  established 
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a  and  Hcboola  among  the  Indisji  tribes  m 
Or^n,  VUib,  Vancouver,  Miasouri,  and  neigb- 
boring  temtori«s. 

Deunid'ieR,  minute  sign,  or  protoph^tes, 
which  grow  in  fresh  water.  For  a  long  time 
claimed  both  aa  animala  and  plants,  they  stand 
on  the  limits  of  either  kingdom.  The  desmid- 
ien  resist  decomposition,  exhale  ox7gen  on  ex- 
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poBure  to  the  sun,  preserve  the  puriij  of  the 
water  containing  them,  and  when  burned  do 
not  emit  the  peculiar  odor  characteriatic  of 
animal  combustion.  As  v^etable  productions, 
they  are  peculiar  for  their  beauty,  variety  of 
forma,  and  external  markings  and  appendages. 
Thej  are  mostly  of  an  heriNiceoua  green  color, 
and  contain  a  green  internal  matter. 

Dea  Hoinea  (d6  moin'),  capital  of  Iowa  and 
of  Polk  Co. ;  at  the  junction  of  Des  Moines  and 
Raccoon  rivers;  174  m.  W.  of  Davenport;  ia 
intersected  by  both  rivers;  busineea  section 
near  the  rivers;  residential  portion  on  higher 

f round  tieyondi  has  U.  S.  Govt,  building  (cost 
350,000),  new  sUte  capitol  (cost  «3,0O0,O0O), 
atate  arsenal  containing  relics  and  Iowa  flags 
of  the  Civil  War,  public  library  (cost  over 
$400,000),  Drake  Univ.  (Christ),  Dea  Moines 
Coll^re  (Baptist),  Highland  Park  Normal 
Collf^,  and  county  cgurthouae.  The  U.  B. 
census,  I  SOS,  reported  291  factories,  having 
90,693,920  capital,  and  annual  output  valued 
at  SlS,084,B68i  industries  include  woolen  and 
flour  mills,  packing  house,  linseed-oil  mills,  and 
manufactures  of   paint,   soap,  boilers,  engines, 

Clowa,  scales,  wagons,  carriages,  paving  brick, 
uilding  brick,  hollow  brick,  sewer  pipe,  drain 
tile,  cigars,  furniture,  woven-wire  fence,  gloves, 
hats,  harness,  hosiery,  iron  and  brass,  medi- 
cines, pottery,  typewriters,  etc.  The  site  of 
Dea  Moines  wss  a  part  of  the  Sac  and  Pox 
Indian  reservation,  and  was  ceded  by  the  U.  8. 
Govt,  to  the  state,  1846.  The  town  was  incor- 
porated, 1893,  and  in  the  following  year  it  be- 


Dea  Hoines,  river  of  the  U.  S.;  the  largeat 
that  traverses  Iowa ;  rises  in  the  8W.  of  Min- 
nesota; flows  in  a  SSE.  direction  to  Dee 
Moines,  below  which  it  runs  nearly  8£.,  until 
it  cnteia  the  Misaisaippi  at  the  8E.  extremity  of 
Iowa,  4  m.  below  Keokuk ;  length  about  GOO  m. 

Deamottlini  (d&mO-UA'),  Benoit  Cunille, 
1760-Q4;  French  revolutionist;  b.  Quise;  pub- 
lished revolutionary  pamphlets,  1T88-89,  anJd 
after  Keeker's  dismissal  summoned  the  people 
to  arms,  protesting  with  a  loaded  pistol  in  each 
hand  that  he  would  not  be  taken  alive.  The 
muskets  and  cannon  at  the  Invalides  fell  into 
their  bands,  July  13,  1789.  He  participated 
in  the  capture  of  the  Bostile  on  the  14th, 
and  became  the  popular  hero,  styling  himself 
"  the  attorney -general  of  the  lamp-post "  in 
his  pamphlet,  "  La  Lanteme  aux  Parisiens." 
He  also  started  an  influential  newspaper.  Let 
Revohtlicru  de  Franoe  el  de  Brahant.  After 
the  establiahment  of  the  Cordeliers  Club  he  be- 
came the  bosom  friend  of  Danton.  He  pro- 
moted the  insurrection  of  August  10,  1T92, 
became  Danton's  secretary  in  the  Ministry  of 
Justice,  and  was  elected  with  him  to  the  Con- 
vention. He  saved  several  persons  during  the 
September  massacres,  and  would  have  saved 
the  lives  of  the  Girondists  if  he  oould,  though 
he  bad  ridiculed  them  in  his  "  Histoire  des 
BrisBotins,"  and  rejoiced  over  their  fall.  Hie 
conciliatory  measures,  proposed  in  "Le  VieuJt 
Cordelier''  (January,  17B4),  caused  him  to  be 
arrested  with  Danton  (March  SOtb),  and  sen- 
tenced to  death  without  trial.  His  beautiful 
wife,  who  vainly  implored  Robespierre  and  in- 
stigated a  riot  to  save  him,  was  guillotined  a 
few  days  later. 


one  of  the  universities,  he  accompanied,  1619, 
his  patron,  Pedrarias  Davila,  on  hia  second 
expedition  to  America  aa  Governor  of  Darien. 
He  supported  Hernandez  in  Nicaragua,  162T, 
and,  1528,  explored  the  coaat  of  Guatemala  and 
Yucatan.  In  1532  De  Soto  joined  Pizarro  in 
his  enterpriae  for  conquering  Peru;  penetrated 
through  the  mountains,  1633,  and  discovered 
the  great  national  road  which  led  to  the  Pem- 
vian  capital,  and  was  soon  after  selected  by 
Pizarro  to  visit  the  Inca  Atahuallpa  as  am- 
bassador; prominent  in  the  engagements  which 
completed  the  conquest  of  Peru,  and  hero  of 
the  battle  which  resulted  in  the  capture  of 
Cuzco,  the  metropolis.  He  soon  after  returned 
to  Spain  with  a  large  fortune.  Having  ob- 
tained permission  to  make  the  conquest  of  Flor- 
ida at  tiis  own  expense,  De  Soto  sailed,  1638, 
with  over  600  men,  and  reached  Florida,  163B; 
sent  back  hia  ships  to  Havana,  set  out  on  a 
journey  to  the  NW.,  and  reached  the  Miaaia- 
sippi,  1541,  after  losing  many  of  his  followers. 
He  crossed  the  river,  went  N.  to  Pacaha,  and 
thence  to  the  White  River,  the  W.  limit  of  hia 
expedition.  Then  proceeding  S.  he  wintered  at 
Autiamque.  on  the  Washita  River.  While  de- 
scending the  Mississippi,  1542,  he  died,  and  to 
conceal  hia  death  from  the  hostile  aavages  his 
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body  was  simk  at  midnight  in  the  middle  of 
the  stream.  His  followers,  reduced  in  number 
more  than  half,  then  went  to  Mexico. 

Desaalines  (da-sft-len')*  Jean  Jacques,  abt. 
1760-1806;  Emperor  of  Haiti;  b.  Guinea,  W. 
Africa;  was  taken  to  Haiti  as  a  slave,  and 
adopted  his  master's  name;  fought  against  the 
planters,  1792,  and  after  the  emancipation, 
1793,  aided  Toussaint  TOuverture  in  expelling 
the  English.  During  the  insurrection  against 
Napoleon's  restoration  of  slavery  he  desper- 
ately defended  St.  Marc,  burning  the  town  be- 
fore surrendering;  became  chief  commander  in 
the  new  conflict  after  Toussaint's  abduction 
during  the  truce  (May,  1802).  After  the 
proclamation  of  independence  (January  1, 
1804)  he  was  made  governor  general  for  life. 
He  exterminated  the  whites,  and  on  October 
8th  had  himself  crowned  emperor  as  Jean 
Jacques  I.  He  projected  a  constitution  and 
schemes  for  negro  immigration,  but  soon  re- 
lapsed into  his  characteristic  and  monstrous 
ferocity,  and  was  killed  by  conspirators. 

Dessau  (dSs'sow),  capital  of  Duchy  of  An- 
halt;  on  the  Mulde  near  its  entrance  into  the 
Elbe;  80  m.  SW.  of  Berlin;  is  well  built,  and 
contains  a  fine  ducal  palace,  town  hall,  theater, 
college,  normal  school,  and  manufactures  of 
woolen  cloth,  hosiery,  hats,  tobacco,  etc.  It 
was  at  the  bridge  of  Dessau  that  Wallenstein 
won  his  victory  over  Coimt  Mansfeld  in  the 
Thirty  Years*  War,  April  25,  1626.  Pop. 
(1900)    50,846. 

De  Stael-Horstein.    See  Sta^-Holstein. 

Detaille  (d^-t&y'),  Jean  Baptiste  J^onard, 
1848-  ;  French  military  painter;  b.  Paris; 
name  usually  coupled  with  that  of  de  Neuville, 
the  two  being  counted  the  foremost  military 
painters  of  the  modem  French  school;  works 
mclude  "  French  Cuirassiers  brinffing  in  Ba- 
varian Prisoners"  (Corcoran  Gaflery,  Wash- 
ington); "Distribution  of  the  Standards"; 
"  Charge  of  the  First  Hussars." 

Deter'minism,  in  philosophy,  the  doctrine 
that  denies  the  freedom  of  the  will,  and  refers 
all  acts  of  seeming  volition  to  a  law  of  neces- 
sity. According  to  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  use  of 
the  term,  it  signifies  the  theory  of  the  necessi- 
tarian school  of  philosophers,  who  hold  that 
the  acts  of  the  will  are  determined  by  an  inner 
necessity  arising  from  the  controlling  force  of 
motives  acting  on  character.  These  motives  in 
man  are  the  resiilt  of  his  peculiar  and  neces- 
sary development  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  the  universe,  of  which  he  is  a  part.  This 
doctrine  is  a  part  of  pantheistic  systems  of 
philosophy,  but  belongs  as  well  to  other  sys- 
tems, and  holds  a  prominent  place  in  the  phil- 
osophy of  Leibnitz,  according  to  which  each 
monad,  substance,  or  being  acts  independently 
of  all  others,  but  by  a  preSstablished  harmony 
governing  its  internal  development  is  prevented 
from  conflicting  with  the  rest  of  the  universe. 

Dermoid,  William,  1808-94;  German- Amer- 
ican surgeon;  b.  Hanover;  surgeon  in  the 
Hanoverian  army;  resident  of  New  York  City, 
1837;  professor  in  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons;  introduced  orthopedic  surgery  into 


the  U.  S.;  during  the  Civil  War  was  a  volun- 
teer surgeon  in  Virginia;  invented  a  knife  and 
fork  for  one-handed  men,  known  as  "  Detmold's 
knife." 

Detmoldy  town  of  Germany;  capital  of  the 
principality  of  Lippe-Detmold ;  on  the  Werre; 
42  m.  SW.  of  Hanover;  has  a  fine  castellated 
palace,  museum,  theater,  public  library,  cele- 
brated teachers'  seminary,  and  manufactures  of 
linen  and  woolen  goods,  tobacco,  cards,  and 
carved  work  in  wgkmI  and  stone.  Near  this 
town  is  the  battle  field  where  Hermann  de- 
stroyed the  Roman  army  of  Varus  in  9  a.d. 
Pop.  (1900)  11,971. 

De  Tocqneville  (dd  t5k-ver),  Alexis  Charles 
Henri  Clerel,  1805-59;  French  author;  b.  Paris; 
with  Gustave  de  Beaumont  examined  the  peni- 
tentiary system  of  the  U.  S.,  1831;  alone  in- 
vestigated the  political  and  social  institutions 
of  the  country;  and  wrote  "De  la  democratic 
aux  Etats-Unis,"  1835,  which  received  the 
Montyon  prize,  and  procured  his  admission  to 
the  Academy,  1844 ;  elected,  1839,  to  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  and,  1848,  to  the  Constituent 
Assembly ;  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  June  2, 
1849.  Ue  supported  the  expedition  to  Rome, 
but,  differing  with  Louis  Napoleon  in  other 
respects,  resigned  in  October.  In  1856  he  pub- 
lished "L'ancien  regime  et  la  revolution." 

DetOQche  (d^-tOsh'),  Laurent  Didier,  1815- 
82;  French  painter;  b.  Rheims;  educated  for 
the  legal  profession,  but  after  1837  devoted 
himself  to  art.  Among  his  historical  paintings 
are  "  Saint  Paul  ermite,"  which  he  gave  to  the 
(Dathedral  of  Rheims;  "Le  Supplice  de  Jeanne 
d'Arc,"  which  procured  him  the  gold  medal; 
and  "La  Disgrftce  de  Fouquet";  also  did  ex- 
cellent work  as  a  painter  of  genre. 

Detroit'^  capital  of  Wayne  Co.,  Mich.;  first 
city  of  the  state  in  population  and  importance ; 
on  Detroit  River;  18  m.  from  Lake  Erie  and  7 
m.  from  Lake  St.  Clair;  the  center  of  six  im- 
portant railroad  lines.  The  river,  here  the 
boundary  between  the  U.  S.  and  Canada,  is 
about  half  a  mile  wide  opposite  the  city,  and, 
having  great  depth,  forms  an  excellent  harbor. 
Hie  city  is  laid  out  on  two  plans ;  one,  that  of 
a  circle  with  avenues  radiating  from  the  Grand 
Circus  as  a  center;  the  other  that  of  streets 
crossing  each  other  at  right  angles.  About 
halfway  between  the  Grand  Circus  and  the 
river  is  the  Campus  Martins,  facing  which  is 
the  cit^  hall  (cost  $600,000),  with  a  soldiers' 
and  sailors'  monument  by  Randolph  Rogers  at 
its  front.  Among  the  many  parks  are  Belle 
Isle,  on  Lake  St.  Clair;  Palmer,  Cadillac,  Cap- 
ital Square,  Grand  Circus,  and  Waterworlu. 
Fort  Wayne,  with  its  extensive  works,  stands 
just  below  the  city,  commanding  it  and  the 
river. 

There  are  many  foulidries,  blast  furnaces, 
copper-smelting  works,  locomotive  and  car 
works,  shipyards,  dry  docks,  iron-bridge  works, 
safe  manufactures,  furniture  and  other  wood- 
working establishments,  pork-packing  houses, 
and  some  of  the  most  extensive  stove,  automo- 
bile, pharmaceutical,  tobacco  and  cigar,  salt 
and  soda-ash  factories  in  America. 

The  site  of  Detroit  was  first  visited  by  the 
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French,  1610,  and  remained  under  their  do- 
minion until  1762.  The  first  legitimate  settle- 
ment was  made,  1701,  when  a  fort  was  erected 
called  Ponchartrain,  the  first  governor  being 
the  Sieur  de  la  Motte  Cadillac;  and  from  time 
to  time  emigrants  were  sent  over  by  the  French 
Grovt.  In  1763  the  British  assumed  possession, 
erecting  fifteen  years  later  a  fort,  m  1787  its 
government  was  assumed  by  the  U.  S.,  Gen. 
Arthur  St.  Clair  being  the  first  governor.  In 
1812  it  was  surrendered  to  the  British,  and 
was  retaken,  1813.  In  1824  it  was  incorporated 
as  a  city.  The  history  of  Detroit  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  history  of  the  whole  NW. 
Three  different  sovereigns  have  claimed  its  al- 
legiance; it  has  twice  been  besieged  by  Indians, 
once  captured  in  war,  and  once  totally  con- 
sumed by  fire.    Pop.  (1904),  317,591. 

Detroit  Riv'er,  outlet  of  Lake  St.  Clair; 
flows  nearly  S.,  forming  part  of  the  boundary 
between  Michigan  and  Canada,  and  enters  Lake 
Erie;  length,  24  m.;  greatest  width,  1  m.; 
navigable  for  the  largest  vessels. 

Dettingen  (dSt'tIng-Sn)>  Bavarian  village;  on 
the  Main;  noted  for  an  important  battle  in 
the  war  of  the  Austrian  succession,  in  which 
the  '*  Pragmatic  "  army,  upholding  the  claims 
of  Maria  Theresa  and  consisting  of  the  Aus- 
trians,  Hanoverians,  and  English,  imder  George 
II,  defeated  a  larger  French  force  under  Mar- 
shal Noailles,  June  27,  1743.  The  French  ar- 
mies fell  back  into  Alsace,  and  Charles  VII 
made  peace  with  Maria  Theresa.  This  was 
the  last  time  an  English  kins  took  the  per- 
sonal command  of  an  army  in  battle. 

Deucalion,  in  Greek  mythology,  a  son  of 
Prometheus  and  the  husband  of  iSnrrha;  also 
the  father  of  Amphictyon  and  Hellen.  He 
saved  himself  and  his  wife  from  a  deluge  by 
building  a  ship  or  ark,  which,  after  the  waters 
had  subsided,  rested  on  Mount  Parnassus. 
Deucalion  and  his  wife  then  went  to  consult 
the  oracle  of  Themis,  and  were  directed  to  re- 
pair the  loss  of  mankind  by  throwing  behind 
them  the  bones  of  their  mother.  This  expres- 
sion meant  only  the  stones  of  the  earth.  The 
stones  thrown  by  Deucalion  became  men^  and 
those  thrown  by  Pyrrha  women. 

Deus  ex  machina  (de'lis  ex  m&k1-n&),  super- 
natural deliverer;  expression  borrowed  from 
the  classic  stage  with  reference  to  the  practice 
of  the  Greek  dramatic  poets,  in  having  recourse 
to  the  intervention  of  a  god,  who  descended  by 
stage  machinery,  and  brought  about  a  speedy 
dtoouement  of  the  plot. 

Devteron'omy,  last  book  of  the  Pentateuch, 
consisting  in  part  of  a  restatement  of  the  law, 
as  given  in  Exodus,  Leviticus,  and  Numbers, 
and  containing  also,  besides  special  commands 
and  admonitions,  an  account  of  the  death  of 
Moses.  Its  authorship  has  been  traditionally 
assigned  to  Moses,  excepting  the  part  relating 
to  his  death;  but  Gesenius,  Ewald,  and  other 
critics  consider  it  the  production  of  a  very  late 
period. 

Deutsch  (doich),  Solomon,  1816-97;  Prus- 
sian philologist;  b.  Gleiwitz;  accepted  d  call  to 
a  synagogue  in  Philadelphia  in  1857,  later  was 


rabbi  in  Syracuse,  Baltimore,  and  Hartford; 
after  1885  devoted  his  entire  time  to  literary 
and  philological  work ;  published  "  Medical 
German,"  "  Key  to  the  Pentateuch,"  "  Biblical 
History  in  Biblical  Language,"  etc 

Deuts.    See  Cologne. 

Dev,  or  Dew,  Persian  word,  akin  to  the 
Sanskrit  devd,  god,  but  deriving  its  meaning 
of  evil  spirit  from  the  use  of  the  word  daeva 
in  the  Zend  Avesta. 

Deva  (dft'vft),  Sanskrit  word  signifying  god, 
and  forming  a  part  of  many  names  in  Hindu 
mythology,  as  Mahadeva  (the  great  god),  a 
name  of  Siva. 

DevaloHca,  literally,  the  sphere  or  abode  of  a 
deva  or  god.  The  Buddhist  system  recognizes 
six  devalokas  or  celestial  spheres,  situated  in 
tiers  above  Mount  Meru,  and  between  the 
Brahmalokas  and  the  earth. 

Devapraya'ga,  town  of  N.  Hindustan,  in  Gur- 
whal ;  at  the  confluence  of  the  Alakanonda  and 
Bhagirathi,  which  unite  to  form  the  Ganges. 
As  the  origin  of  that  sacred  river,  it  is  con- 
sidered a  hol^  place  by  the  Hindus,  and  is  vis- 
ited by  multitudes  of  pilgrims. 

Deyeropment*    See  Dabwinism;  Evolution. 

Dev'enter,  city  of  the  Netherlands,  in  prov- 
ince of  Overyssel ;  on  the  Yssel ;  60  m.  E.  by  S. 
from  Amsterdam;  surroimded  by  ramparts, 
and  has  a  good  harbor;  contains  a  cathedral, 
large  townhouse,  courthouse,  and  several  hos- 
pitals; has  foundries  and  manufactures  of  car- 
pets, hosiery,  etc.,  and  exports  butter.  Pop. 
(1906)  27,811. 

De  Vere  (dd  ver').    See  Vebe. 

Deverenz  (dev'6-rO).    See  Essex,  Eabl  of. 

Devia'tion  of  Plumb  Line,  phenomenon  espe- 
cially observed  near  mountains,  in  which  case 
the  attraction  of  the  mountain  draws  the  line 
out  of  the  perpendicular.  Maskelyne  used  this 
fact  in  his  experiments  to  determine  the  den- 
sity of  the  earth.  The  same  phenomenon  has 
been  observed  on  plains,  and  is  probably  caused 
either  by  great  caves  under  ground,  or  by  large 
masses  of  matter  near  the  surface  greatly  sur- 
passing in  density  the  average  of  the  earth 
near  the  point  of  observation. 

De  Vigny  (d6  vSn-ye'),  Alfred  Victor 
(Comte),  1799-1863;  French  author;  b. 
Locheo,  Touraine;  served  in  the  army,  1815- 
28;  became  one  of  the  most  prominent  repre- 
sentatives of  the  romantic  school;  works  in- 
clude "  Poems,  Ancient  and  Modem  " ;  "  Cinq- 
Mars,"  historical  novel;  "Stella,  or  the  Blue 
Devils,"  a  narrative ;  "  Chatterton,"  a  tragedy ; 
admitted  to  the  Academy,  1845. 

Dev'il,  name  among  Christians  of  any  evil 
spirit,  but  especially  of  the  chief  of  evil  spir- 
its, nearly  corresponding  in  the  latter  sense  to 
the  Hebrew  Satan  and  the  Mohammedan  Iblis 
or  Shytan.  The  Greek  for  devil  appears  to  be 
derived  from  the  character  of  SatEm  as  pre- 
sented in  the  book  of  Job — a  fault-finder  or 
slanderer.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  and  even  later, 
the  devil  was  supposed  to  possess  in  perfection 
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eveiy  kind  of  skill  and  knowledKc.  trmiwcradMit 
Bkill  in  all  the  magic  &rts.  When  &  man  of 
genius  had  accomplished  some  wonderlul  feat 
which  seemed  clearly  above  the  unaasiBted 
powers  of  the  human  mind,  it  waa  commonly 
■uppoaed  that  he  had  been  either  aaaisted  l^ 
the  devil  or  that  the  latter  had  performed  for 
him  the  entire  work;  in  which  case,  of  couree, 
some  promise  (such  bb  the  final  surrender  of 
the  soul  of  the  assisted  party)  or  reward  had 
to  be  given  for  his  services.  This  idea,  once 
almost  universal  in  Europe,  furnished  the  basis 
of  the  legend  of  Dr.  Faustus,  In  the  miracle 
plays  of  the  Middle  Ages  the  devil  is  the  comic 
character,  ^et  the  pla^rs  and  the  audience 
lived  in  dail^  fear  of  Um.  The  doctrine  of  a 
personal  devil  was  one  of  Luther's  firmest  pos- 
sessions, and  in  private  and  public  he  hod  much 
to  say  about  his  agency.  For  the  consideratioD 
of  theological  connectiomi,  see  Saiak.  Bee  also 
Afoi.LYON     " 


Dttv'ilfllll,  popular  name  for  one  of  the  cut- 
tlefishes, usually  the  octopus.  In  the  U.  S. 
applied  in  the  South  to  a  large  ray  or  skate, 
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DeVil's  Ad'vocate.    See  Advocates  Diaboli. 

Devil's  Bndge,  famous  bridge  in  Switzerland, 
over  the  Reuss,  built  of  stone  from  mountain 
to  mountain,  76  ft.  in  length,  on  the  road  over 
St.  Gothard,  from  Germany  to  Italy. 

Devil's  Island,  small  island,  T  m.  from  the 
E.  coast  of  S.  America  and  27  m.  NW.  of 
Cayenne,  French  Guiana.  Near  the  island  are 
two  others,  St.  Joseph  and  lie  Royal,  and  the 
group  was  first  known  as  lies  du  Diable.  The 
unfortunate  iminigranta  who  had  settled  on  the 
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neighboring  mainland  fled  to  the  islands  from 
the  pestilential  coast,  1764,  and  renamed  them 
lies  du  ttelut  (Halvation  Islands),  which  name 
is  still  applied  to  the  group.  One  of  France's 
penal  settlements  has  occupied  SL  Joseph  and 
lie  Royal  since  1854.  Capt.  Alfred  Dreyfua 
iq.v.)  was  imprisoned  on  Devil's  Island. 

Devil's  Wall,  name  given  during  the  Middle 
Ages  to  the  remains  of  Roman  fortifications 
designed  to  protect  the  settlements  on  the 
Rhine  and  Danube  against  the  inroads  of  the 
German  tribes.  Portions  of  the  wall  still  exist 
between  Abensberg  and  Cologne. 

I>evil  Wor'shipera,  or  Tei'ideei,  reli^oue  sect 
living  in  Armenia,  Kurdistan,  and  Asiatic  Tur- 
key; number  more  than  200,000.  Their  faith 
is  a  curious  mixture  of  degenerate  Christian- 
ity, as  derived  from  the  Gnostics,  with  Moham- 
medanism. Their  chief  peculiarity  is  that  they 
treat  the  devil  with  great  respect,  because  tb^ 
believe  he  will  be  restored  to  heaven,  where 
they  wish  him  to  be  their  friend.  They  hold 
the  Old  Testament  in  great  reverence,  and  pay 
much  less  regard  to  tiie  New  Testament  and 
the  Koran.  They  practice  both  infant  baptism 
and    drcumeision,  and    have   four    orders   of 


Devo'Dian  Pe'iiod,  division  of  geologic  time 
following  the  Silurian  period  and  preceding  the 
Carboniferous;  so  called  from  Devon,  England, 
The  most  abundant  vestiges  of  its  life  are  in- 
vertebrate, and  trilobites  are  among  the  dom- 
inant forms,  but  fishes  were  then  greatly  de- 
veloped as  to  variety  and  size.  The  earliest 
traces  of  trees  belong  to  this  period.  In  the 
U.  S.,  Devonian  rocks  are  greatly  developed  is 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  where  they  have 
been  classed  under  the  terms  Oriskany  (oldest), 
Comiferous,  Hamilton,  Chemung,  and  Catskill, 
From  this  district,  which  may  be  regarded  oa 
the  typical  American  area,  a  long  and  dimin- 
ishing belt  extends  SW.  to  Alabama,  the  for- 
mations appearing  in  various  ridges  of  the 
Appalachian  system.  In  Maine  the  rocks  have 
been  recognized  in  a  metamorphic  condition, 
i.e.,  the  Gratified  deposits  were  made  harder 
and  more  crystalline  by  earth  heat  and 
pressure. 

In  the  lower  peninsula  of  Michigan  these 
formations  surround  the  coal  basin.  In  Ohio, 
Indiana,  and  Kentucky  they  surround  the  Si- 
lurian area  of  the  Cincinnati  uplift,  and  they, 
are  also  developed  in  E.  Iowa.  Farther  W, 
tbeir  occurrence  is  sporadic,  and  they  are  usu- 
ally of  little  thickness,  but  in  Nevada  they  are 
well  developed.  In  New  York  and  Ohio  they 
include  limestones  and  sandstones,  which  afford 
excellent  building  material.  Among  the  upper 
members  are  great  carbonaceous  shales,  which 
yield  by  natural  distillation  much  of  the  petro- 
leum and  natural  gas  stored  in  the  sandstones 
of  Pennsylvania  and  E.  Ohio,  and  some  of  thesa 
sandstones  also  belong  to  the  Devonian  series. 

ae  of  the  British  formations  of  the  period  is 

fresh-water  deposit  called  the  Old  Red  Sand- 

Dev'onshlre,  Duke  of,  Spencer- Compton  Cav- 
endish, Marquis  of  Hartingtoo.  See  Babtiho- 
TON,  Mabquis  or. 
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Dev'onport  (before  1824  called  Plymouth 
Dock),  fortified  town  of  Devon,  England;  on 
E.  shore  of  the  estuary  of  the  Tamar  (called 
the  Hamoaze) ;  2  m.  WNW.  of  Plymouth;  de- 
fended by  huge  fortresses,  built  at  cost  of 
1^2,500,000;  is  the  most  complete  and  thor- 
oughly equipped  naval  arsenal  in  the  world, 
and  has  dockyards  sufficient  for  the  largest 
fleets;  also  has  docks  and  extensive  wharves  for 
its  maritime  trade ;  manufactures  of  sails,  ropes, 
anchors,  soap,  etc. ;  contains  a  military  hospital 
and  large  barracks;  pop.  (1905)  est.  76,864. 

Dew,  moisture  deposited  during  the  night  on 
bodies  exposed  in  the  open  air;  produced  by 
the  condensation  of  watery  vapor  from  the  at- 
mosphere, unaccompanied,  however,  by  any  vis- 
ible mist.  Such  mist  appears  when  the  con- 
densation takes  place  within  the  bodv  of  the 
air  itself,  and  is  then  called  "  fog '  in  the 
lower  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  and  "cloud" 
in  the  higher.  Dew  occurs  only  at  the  surface 
of  contact  with  solids,  the  air  above  remaining 
clear.  The  deposit  of  dew  is  caused  by  the 
cooling  of  the  bodies  bedewed,  and  this  takes 
place  in  consequence  of  the  radiation  of  heat 
into  open  space  without  any  equivalent  return. 
The  temperature  to  which  the  atmosphere  must 
be  cooled  in  order  that  condensation  may  be- 
gin is  called  the  deto-poinU 

Clouds  check  the  formation  of  dew  by  ob- 
structing radiation.  When  the  sky  is  wholly 
overcast  no  dew  is  formed.  Neither  is  any  dew 
formed  beneath  an  open  shed  or  shelter,  though 
the  earth  aroimd  may  be  so  wet  as  to  leave  the 
form  of  the  roof  marked  on  the  ground.  Facts 
of  this  kind  were  supposed  to  prove  that  the 
dew  descends  like  rain — ^a  belief  still  preserved 
in  the  expression  "the  falling  of  the  dew." 
Wind  prevents  dew,  by  continually  changing 
the  strata  of  air  in  contact  with  the  colder 
solids.  The  nights  most  favorable  to  dew  are 
those  in  which  the  sky  is  clear  and  the  air 
motionless. 

Very  absurd  notions  prevailed  among  the  an- 
cients in  regard  to  the  dew.  By  some  it  was 
supposed  to  descend  from  the  stars,  and  to  be 
possessed  of  wonderful  virtues.  The  Roman 
ladies  used  it  as  a  cosmetic,  supposing  it  un- 
surpassed for  the  improvement  of  the  com- 
plexion«    See  Huiooitt. 

Dewar',  Sir  James,  1842-  ;  Scottish  chem- 
ist; b.  Kincardine-on- Forth ;  Jacksonian  Prof, 
of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  Univ.  of  Cam- 
bridge and  FuUerian  Prof,  of  Chemistry  in  the 
Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain;  comventor 
with  Sir  Frederick  Abel  of  cordite,  a  smoke- 
less powder;  his  most  noteworthy  work  has 
been  in  connection  with  researches  into  the  be- 
havior of  gases  under  great  pressures  at  tem- 
peratures approaching  the  aosolute  zero.  In 
1886  he  liquefied  oxygen  and  solidified  nitrogen 
and  air;  1897,  liquefied  fluorine,  an  element  so 
elusive  that  its  characteristics  had  never  been 
accurately  observed;  1901,  liquefied  and  solidi- 
fied hvdrogen.  Besides  reports  on  liquefied 
gases,  he  has  published  "  The  Oxidation  Prod- 
ucts of  Picoline,"  "  Specific  Heat  of  Carbon  at 
High  Temperatures,"  "The  Physiological  Ac- 
tion of  Light,"  "Spectroscopic  Livestigations," 
and  many  other  papers. 
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De  Wet\  Christian,  abt.  1860-  ;  Boer 
military  officer;  b.  Dewetsdorp,  Orange  Free 
State  (now  Orange  River  Colony) ;  was  a 
farmer  and  member  of  the  Volksraad;  though 
he  had  had  no  previous  military  training, 
fought  with  distinction  in  the  British-Boer 
War,  1899-1900,  attaining  the  rank  of  general 
in  the  Boer  army;  after  the  fall  of  Pretoria 
he,  for  many  months,  evaded  capture  and  with 
a  small  force  infficted  heavy  losses  on  the  Brit- 
ish garrisons  and  patrols. 

De  Wette  (deh  v^t'eh),  Wilhelm  Martin  Lebe- 
recht,  1780-1849;  German  biblical  critic;  b. 
UUa,  near  Weimar;  Prof,  of  Theology  at 
Heidelberg,  1807-10;  at  Berlin,  1810-19;  in 
1819,  dismissed  for  having  written  a  consol- 
atory letter  to  the  mother  of  the  murderer  of 
Kotzebue;  removed  to  Weimar;  called  (1822) 
to  Basel,  where  he  remained  till  his  death; 
works  include  "  Commentary  on  the  Psalms, 
"  Jewish  Archaeology,"  "  Christian  Dogmatics, 
"  Introduction  to  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments." 

Dew'ey,  Chester,  1783-1867;  American  bot- 
anist ;  b.  Sheffield,  Mass. ;  Prof,  of  Mathematics 
and  Natural  Philosophy  at  Williams  College, 
1810;  principal  of  the  Collegiate  Institute  at 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  1836;  Prof,  of  Chemistry, 
Univ.  of  Rochester,  1860-60;  wrote  many  ex- 
cellent monographs  on  the  Carices  of  N.  Amer- 
ica, etc 

Dewey,  Geoxse,  1837-  ;  American  naval 
officer;  b.  Montpelier,  Vt.;  graduated  at  the 
Naval  Academy,  1858 ;  served  with  distinction 
on  the  steamer  Mississippi  at  the  passage  of 
Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip  and  the  capture 
of  New  Orleans,  1862;  again  on  the  Mississippi 
when  she  was  lost  at  Port  Hudson,  1863,  and 
on  the  Colorado  at  Fort  Fisher,  1864-65.  On 
August  1,  1880,  chief  of  bureau  of  equipment 
with  rank  of  commodore ;  took  command  of  the 
Pacific  squadron,  January  1,  1898,  and  May 
1st  destroyed  the  Spanish  fleet  in  Manila  Bay, 
Philippines,  without  himself  losing  a  ship  or 
a  man;  also  captured  Cavite,  and  later,  in  con- 
junction with  Gen.  Merritt,  took  Manila  itself; 
made  rear  admiral,  1898;  admiral,  1899. 

Dewey,  Orville,  1794-1882;  American  clergy- 
man; b.  Sheffield,  Mass.;  originally  a  Calvin- 
ist,  became  a  Unitarian,  and  preached  in  the 
pulpit  of  Dr.  Channing  in  Boston  as  his  as- 
sistant; pastor  at  New  Bedford,  1823-33;  at 
New  York  City,  1835-48;  of  the  New  South 
Church,  Boston,  1858-62.  He  was  an  original 
thinker  and  an  impressive  pulpit  orator;  pub- 
lished several  volumes  of  sermons,  a  volume  of 
European  travels,  and,  as  his  diief  work,  "  The 
Problem  of  Human  Destiny." 

De  Witt',  surname  of  two  famous  Dutch 
brothers.  Cobnelius  De  Witt,  1623-72,  was 
a  naval  officer  and  statesman;  b.  Dort;  had  a 
high  command  under  De  Ruyter,  1666,  when 
he  burned  the  English  shipping  in  the  Thames; 
distinguished  in  the  naval  battle  of  Solebay, 
1672;  in  the  same  year  was  falsely  accused  of 
complicity  in  a  plot  to  poison  the  Prince  of 
Orange;  was  imprisoned,  tried,  and  acquitted, 
but  as  he  was  coming  out  of  prison  was  mur- 
1  dered,  by  a  mob,  with  his  brother,  Jan  Db 
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Witt,  1625-72,  who  was  also  a  statesman,  b. 
Dort;  and  leader  of  the  party  hostile  to  the 
house  of  Orange;  elected  grand  pensionary  of 
Holland,  1653,  and  controlled  the  policy  of  the 
state  in  the  interest  of  the  republicans;  ne- 
gotiated, 1654,  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Crom- 
well, in  which  a  secret  article  stipulated  that 
no  member  of  the  Orange  family  should  ever 
be  a  stadtholder;  reelected  grand  pensionary, 
165S-63;  conducted  with  ability  the  war  with 
England,  1665-67;  formed  a  triple  alliance  be- 
tween England,  Holland,  and  Sweden,  166S, 
frustrating  the  attempt  of  Louis  XIV  to  annex 
the  Spanish  Netherlands;  finally  lost  popular- 
ity, and  by  failing  to  repel  an  invasion  by 
Louis  XIV  became  the  object  of  public  fury, 
and  was  replaced  by  William  of  Orange;  was 
murdered  by  the  populace. 

Do  Witte'.    See  Witte. 

Dezip'pus,  Publins  Herennias,  Athenian  au- 
thor, rhetorician,  and  soldier  of  the  third  cen- 
tury A.D. ;  man  of  great  learning ;  attained  the 
highest  honors  in  his  native  state.  In  262  he 
was  commander  of  the  army  against  the 
"Scythians"  (probably  Goths),  who  had  in- 
vaded Attica,  and  defeated  them,  though  not 
before  they  had  captured  Athens.  A  public 
statue  was  erected  to  his  honor,  the  base  of 
which,  with  its  inscription,  still  exists. 

Dez'ter,  Henry,  1806-76;  American  sculptor; 
b.  Nelson,  N.  Y.;  blacksmith's  apprentice  and 
farm  hand  in  early  life;  removed  to  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  and  essayed  portrait  painting;  to 
Boston,  1836,  and  afterwards  to  Cambridge, 
Mass.;  began  the  studv  of  sculpture,  1840,  but 
had  no  instruction  in  his  art;  made  more  than 
200  portrait  busts,  Longfellow,  Agassiz,  and 
Dickens  being  among  his  sitters;  also  the 
statues,  "The  Backwoodsman,"  "Gen.  Joseph 
Warren,"  and  "  Nymph  of  the  Ocean." 

Dexter,  Heniy  Martyn,  1821-90;  American 
clergyman,  editor,  and  author;  b.  Plympton, 
Mass.;  pastor  of  Congregational  churches  in 
Manchester,  N.  H.,  and  Boston,  Mass.,  1844- 
67;  one  of  the  editors  of  The  Congregational' 
%8t,  1859-66;  editor  in  chief,  1866-90;  was 
prominent  in  the  councils  of  his  denomination ; 
wrote  much  on  its  history  and  polity,  and  on 
New  England  history  generally;  works  include 
"  Congregationalism,"  "  The  Congregationalism 
of  the  Last  Three  Hundred  Years,"  with  bibli- 
ography of  over  7,000  titles ;  "  Common  Sense 
as  to  Woman  Suffrage,"  "  England  and  Holland 
of  the  Pilgrims." 

Dex'trin,  substance  (C«HjoOb)  formed  by  the 
action  of  diastase,  or  of  mineral  acids,  on 
starch.  There  are  several  commercial  products 
known  as  dextrin,  British  gum,  starch  gum, 
which  are  mixtures  containing  perhaps  some 
dextrin.  Pure  dextrin  is  a  colorless,  glassy 
body,  which  may  be  rubbed  down  to  a  white 
powder.  It  is  practically  tasteless,  and  in- 
odorous. 

Dey  (da),  throughout  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, title  of  the  commander  of  the  armies  of 
Algiers.  Afterwards  the  dignity  of  pasha  was 
united  with  that  of  dey,  and  the  dey  was  the 
highest  officer  of  Algiers  till  the  French  con- 
quest, 1830, 


Desful',  or  Dezfil',  town  of  Persia;  province 
of  Khuzistan;  on  Dezful  River,  here  crossed 
by  a  bridge  of  twenty-two  arches;  28  m.  WNW. 
of  Shuster;  is  the  chief  mart  of  Khuzistan. 
Pop.    (1900)    15,000. 

Dhar  (dAr),  town  of  Malwa,  central  Hin- 
dustan; capital  of  a  protected  state  of  the 
same  name,  32  m.  WSW.  of  Indore;  has  two 
large  mosques  of  red  stone,  and  a  fort  with 
twenty-six  towers.     Pop.    (1900)    15,000. 

Dhawalaghiri  (d&-w51-a-g6're),  lofty  peak  of 
the  Himalaya  Mountains,  in  Nepaul,  N.  Hin- 
dustan; altitude,  26,826  ft. 

Dhole  (dol),  species  of  wild  dog,  found  in 
the  W.  Ghauts  and  other  mountainous  parts 
of  India;  is  somewhat  smaller  than  a  wolf, 
and  is  remarkable  for  fierceness  and  courage. 

Dhol'ka,  town  of  British  India;  presidency 
of  Bombay;  22  m.  SW.  of  Ahmadabad;  is  in- 
closed by  a  mud  wall,  and  stands  in  the  midst 
of  ruined  palaces,  mosques,  nuiusoleums,  and  ^ 
spacious  tanks  lined  with  masonry.  Pop. 
(1901)   25,000. 

Dholpnr'y  town  of  Rajputana,  British  India; 
on  the  Chambal,  34  m.  S.  of  Agra;  capital  of 
a  feudatory  state.  A  fair  lasting  two  weeks 
is  held  here  annually.     Pop.  abt.  15,000. 

Dhya'na,  Sanskrit  word  meaning  contempla- 
tion or  meditation.  Its  Pali  equivalent  is 
jhana.  It  is  used  in  Buddhism  to  denote  (1) 
a  kind  of  abstract  contemplation  intended  to 
destroy  all  attachment  to  existence  in  thought 
or  wish,  and  thus  as  a  means  of  arriving  at 
Nirvana;  and  (2)  one  of  four  groups  of 
heavens  called  Brahmalokas,  corresponding  to 
the  four  degrees  of  stages  of  this  mystic  con- 
templation. Those  who  attain  to  the  fourth 
stage  are  reborn  in  one  of  the  seven  highest 
heavens  in  which  bodily  form  still  continues. 

Di'abase,  igneous  rock  of  the  trap  family, 
and  therefore  related  to  basalt,  gabbro,  etc. 
Economically,  diabase  has  little  value  except 
for  making  foundations,  walls,  or  roads.  It  is 
abundant  in  Scandinavia  and  in  other  parts  of 
Europe;  also  in  the  red  sandstone  formation 
(Trias)  of  the  Atlantic  border  region. 

Diabe'tes,  disease  characterized  by  the  ex- 
cessive excretion  of  urine ;  occurs  in  two  forms. 
Diabetes  insipidus,  now  called  Polyuria,  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  other  much  more  danger- 
ous disease  by  the  fact  that  the  urine  is  very 
watery,  but  otherwise  not  abnormal.  Diabetes 
mellitus  "  sweet "  or  "  honeyed "  diabetes 
{Glycosuria) ,  is  one  of  the  most  incurable  and 
serious  of  diseases.  The  urine  is  light  colored, 
but  has  its  specific  gravity  greatly  increased 
by  the  presence  of  diabetic  sugar.  The  disease 
is  further  characterized  by  excessive  appetite, 
intense  thirst,  wasting,  and  prostration  of  mind 
and  body.  Its  causes  are  obscure,  and  its 
treatment  not  well  understood. 

Diab'olo,  game  of  European  invention,  which 
first  came  into  notice  abt.  1906;  played  by  one 
or  more  persons;  instruments,  two  small  sticks 
joined  by  a  piece  of  cord,  and  a  spool  of  wood, 
celluloid,  metal,  or  leather,  consisting  of  two 
cones  joined  at  their  apexes.  The  spool  hav- 
ing  been   placed   on  the   ground^   the   player 
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3  stick.  The  game  coDBistB  in  making  the 
spool  rise  and  fall  while  spinning  and  catching 
it  OD  the  cord  again,  after  throwing  it  in  the 
air  hy  suddenly  tightening  the  cord.  In  "  diab- 
olo  tennia "  the  spool,  which  has  been  spin- 
ning on  the  cord,  is  shot  across  the  net  by  a 
sudden  tightening  of  the  cord,  and  the  receiver 
retains  it,  still  spinning,  just  long  enough  to 
obtain  control  «f  it  and  gather  direction  for 
his  return  throw. 

Diagno'Bis,  discovery  of  the  nature  and  seat 
of  disease,  one  of  tne  most  difGcuIt  and  im- 
portant branches  of  medicine  and  surgery;  is 
based  on  "  physical  signs  and  rational  symp- 
toms"; "signs"  being  appreciable  hj  the 
senses,  and  "  symptoms "  arrived  at  by  the 
educated  judgment.  Both,  however,  are  popu- 
larly known  as  symptoms.  The  atethoacope, 
thermometer,  laryngoscope,  etc.,  furnish  im- 
portant aid  in  thu  branch  of  medical  practice. 

Diagom'eter,  electric  instrument  for  deter- 
mining the  conducting  power  of  fixed  oils; 
consists  of  a  dry  voltaic  pile,  by  means  of 
which  a  current  is  passed  through  the  oil,  and 
the  strength  of  the  current  determined  b;  a 
magnetiied  needle;  is  used  especially  for  the 
detection  of  the  adulteration  of  olive  oil. 

Diag'oras,  Greek  poet  and  philosopher;  b.  in 
the  island  of  Melos;  lived  abt.  426  B.C.;  said 
tO'  have  been  a  disciple  of  Bemocritus  of  Ah- 
dera ;  was  a  citizen  or  resident  of  Athens.  As 
he  rejected  the  popular  religion  and  polythe- 
ism, he  was  stigmatized  as  an  atheist,  and  fled 
from  Athens,  411  B.C.,  or,  as  some  say,  was 
banished  for  impiety;  lived  at  Fallene  for  a 
time,  and  then  removed  to  Corinth. 
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Greeks  having,  it  is  said,  learned  it£  use  from 
the  Chaldeans.  In  the  construction,  of  a  dial 
the  object  is  to  tind  the  sun's  distance  from 
the  meridian  by  means  of  the  shadow.  When 
this  is  known,  the  hour  also  is  known,  pro- 
vided we  suppose  the  sun's  apparent  motion 
to  he  uniform,  and  that  it  moves  in  a  circle 
parallel  to  the  equator  during  the  whole  day. 
In  point  of  fact,  neither  of  these  conditions  is 
fulfilled,  hut  the  error  arising  from  this  is  of 
small  amount.     See  Clock. 

Dialec'tic,  technical  term  much  used  in  Greek 
and  German  philosophy,  hut  of  a  somewhat 
vague  signification.  In  the  Greek  philoaophy 
logic  was  the  science  of  the  forms  of  thinkUig, 
of  conclusion  and  evidence;  it  taught  the  man- 
ner by  which  to  arrive  at  truui.  Dialectic 
treated  of  the  truths  arrived  at;  it  was  the 
science  of  expressing  and  settiog  forth  ideas, 
the  science  of  definition.  In  the  German 
philosophy  it  is  best  explained  hj  considering 
it  In  its  relation  to  the  expression  "  dogmat- 
ical," Dogmatical  is  applied  to  d  definition 
when  it  excludes  absolutely  the  opposite ;  "  dia- 
lectical," when  it  combines  the  opposites  as  cor- 
relatives. According  to  the  dogmatical  defini- 
tion, everything  is  either  good  or  bad;  and  If 
it  is  good,  it  ia  not  bad ;  if  it  is  bad,  it  is  not 
good.  According  t^l  the  dialectic  definition, 
an;rthing  which  is  essentially  good  may  have 
some  bad  in  it,  and  anything  which  is  essen- 
tially bad  may  have  some  good  in  it.  Both  in 
the  Greek  and  German  philosophy  the  word 
dialeetin  is  sometimes  used  to  signify  a  mere 
word  fence.    See  Logic. 

Dl'alecta,  various  modes  of  speech  regarded 
as  local  and  differing  forms  of  a  standara  lan- 
guage, or  OS  closely  related  descendants  from  a 
common  original.  In  the  latter,  which  is  the 
less  frequent  meaning,  the  word  is  used,  for 
instance,  ol  the  four  forms  of  the  Greek  lan- 

Kage — the  Attic,  Ionic,  Doric,  and  .iSolic  dia- 
ts — and  it  was  in  connection  with  these  that 
it  was  first  used  by  the  Greek  grammarians. 
The  popular  view,  that  dialects  represent  a 
debased  or  perverted  form  of  the  standard  lan- 
guage, is  nearly  the  reverse  of  the  truth. 
The  standard,  or  literary  language,  is  gener- 
ally based  historically  u|)on  one  of  a  number 
of  sister  dialects,  but  is  often  of  artificial 
structure,  including  compromises  and  mixtures 
with  various  dialects.  The  dialects  represent 
language  according  to  the  natural  laws  of  its 
development.  Hence  arises  the  importance  of 
tJie  dialects  for  study  of  the  life  of  language, 
and  as  natural  growths  they  furnish  the  only 
reliable  bases  for  determining  the  development 
and  the  materials  of  the  standard  language. 
The  dialects  of  the  U.  B.  have  not  been  clearly 
defined  and  characterized,  but  collections  of 
material  are  made  by  the  American  Dialect 
Society.     See  LAnatTAOE. 

Dial'yBiB.  separation  of  certain  substances  by 
means  of  liquid  diffusion.  The  dialyzer  is  usu- 
ally a  hoop  on  a  low,  broad  glass  hell  jar, 
open  above  as  well  as  below.  A  piece  of  wet 
parchment  paper  is  stretched  over  the  boop 
and  securely  tied  in  place.  The  fluid  to  be 
dialyzed  is  poured  into  the  houp  to  the  depth 
of  half  on  mch,  and  the  whole  ia  floated  on 
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distilled  water.    Crystal liEable  bodies,  or  ctjb- 
talloids,  as  commoii  salt,  oitrate  of  potassa, 
etc.,  and  bodies  closely  allied  to  them,  such  as 
hydrochloric    acid    and    alcohol,    pass    rapidly 
through  the  mem- 
brane    into     the 
water;  while  bod- 
ies which  do  not 
crystallize,      but 
are     inclined     to 
BBBume  the  gel  at- 

as  silicic  acid, 
hydrated  alumi- 
na, starch,  gum, 
caramel,  tannin, 
albumen,  gclstin, 
and  extractive 
mstt«TS      diffuse 

'       'l'HWIURIi!P|W'>l<l|!li||J-      ^owness^'^lu'^h 
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:alled 


DiALTiEB.  colloids.  Dialysis 

ie  specially  i^se- 
ful  in  examining  animal  fluids  for  poisons 
where  the  presence  of  the  colloids  interferes 
with  the  ordinary  tests.  Arsenious  acid  may 
be  separated  in  twenty-four  hours  from  the 
contents  of  a  stomach  in  sufficient  purity  to 
be  recognized  immediately  by  the  usual  t«sts. 
Tartar  emetic,  morphine,  strychnine,  and,  in 
fact,  almost  aJl  soluble  poisons,  may  be  thus 
separated.    See  Diffusion. 

Di'amond,  mineral,  the  hardest  known  flab- 
stance,  and  the  only  gem  that  is  combiistible 
or  that  phosphoresces  l>y  attrition.  Diamonds 
can  be  split  by  cleaving  them  on  the  cleavage 

Krallel  to  the  octahedron,  and  are  cut  by  rub- 
ig  two  of  them  together  until  they  assume 
the  desired  form.  They  are  then  polished  by 
being  ^ound  on  a  disic  of  soft  steel  about 
a  foot  in  diameter  covered  with  diamond  dust 
and  oil,  the  wheel  or  disk  making  about  3,000 
revolutions  a  minute.  They  are  generally  cut 
in  what  is  known  as  the  brilliant  form,  having 
a  flat  table  surrounded  with  thirty-two  facets 
on  the  upper  side,  the  small  point  called  the 
culet,  and  twenty-four  facets  on  the  bsck. 
Rose  diamonds  are  Sat  on  the  bade  and  brought 
to  a  point  above,  the  upper  or  dome-shaped 
side  consisting  of  triangular  facets.  Their 
weight  is  but  one  third  that  of  a  brilliant  of 
the  same  surface. 

At  present  over  ninety-eight  per  cent  of  the 
diamonds  newly  mined  are  produced  at  or  near 
Kimberley,  S.  Africa,  where  they  have  been 
mined  since  ISTO,  in  what  is  known  as  the  blue 
stuff,  an  altered  peridotite  (a  volcanic  rock)  in- 
closing  pieces  of  a  shale  rich  enough  in  carbon 
to  be  ignited  with  a  match.  It  is  believed  that 
when  the  volcanic  intrusion  broke  through  this 
shale,  the  diamonds  resulted  from  the  lUstilla- 
tion  of  a  volatile  hydrocarbon.  Since  1808 
more  than  $300,000,000  worth  o(  rough  dia- 
monds, about  5760,000,000  after  cutting,  have 
been  produced  here — more  than  the  entire 
world's  yield  for  two  hundred  years  before  the 
discovery  of  these  mines.  In  Brazil,  India,  and 
Borneo,  diamonds  have  always  been  found  in 
an  alluvial  deposit,  but  the  mines  have  almost 
ceased   to  yield.     Diamonds   have   been   foimd 
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in  Virginia,  N.  Carolina,  Georgia,  Wisconsin, 
Idaho,  and  California,  but  the  entire  product 
of  all  these  states  could  be  held  in  the  palm 
of  the  hand. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  produce 
diamonds  artificially,  but  the  only  successful 
one  up  to  the  present  time,  was  made  by  Henri 
Moisaan,  a  French  chemist  who  made  pure  dia- 
monds which,  however,  were  too  minute  for 
practical  use.  He  melted  iron  in  the  electric 
furnace  and  saturated  it  with  carbon,  the  fur- 
nace being  at  a  temperature  of  over  4,000°  C. 
The  furnace  was  then  plunged  into  cold  water. 


the  resulting  ingot  being  treated  with  hot  aqua 
regia  to  dissolve  the  iron  and  lay  bars  the  ua- 
monda. 


Blue,  red,  and  green  diamonds  ara  the  most 
highly  prized,  the  red  even  more  highly  than 
the  ruby,  a  |-carat  stone  being  sold  for  f  1,200. 
Fine  shades  of  brown  and  yellow  command 
very  high  prices.  Among  the  largest  diamonds 
is  the  Victoria  or  Imperial  diamond,  purchased 
by  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad  for  over  »1,500,- 
000.  It  is  a  perfect  blue-white  oblong  brilliant, 
weighing  180  carats.  The  De  Beers  light-yel- 
low diamond  weighs  225  carats,  and  was 
bought  by  an  E,  Indian  potentate.  The  B^ent 
or  Pitt  diamond,  weighing  136  carats,  now  in 
the  Qalerie  d'Apollon  in  the  Louvre,  is  per- 
haps overestimated  at  f2,400,0D0.  The  Kohi- 
noor  ("Mountain  of  Light"),  at  Windsor  Cas- 
tle, wei^is  102]  carats.  (The  stone  exhibited 
with  the  jewels  in  the  Tower  of  London  is 
only  a  glass  model.)  The  largest  diamond  in 
America  is  the  Tiffany  yellow,  weighing  1251 
carats.  The  Hope  diamond,  privately  owned 
in  England,  is  almost  sapphire  blue,  and 
weighs  441  carats.  The  Dresden  Green,  at  the 
Green  Vaults  at  Dresden,  Sajtony,  is  a  rich 
light  green,  and  weighs  48i  carats.  The  red 
diamond  of  Czar  Paul,  weighing  10  carats,  is 
at  SL  Petersburg.  In  1B06  in  the  Premier 
mine  in  the  Transvaal  was  found  the  biggest 
diamond  in  the  world — the  CuUinan — sent  to 
England  as  a  birthday  present  from  the  Trans- 
vaal Govt,  to  King  Edward  VII,  and  by  hini 
sent  tA  a  famous  (Uamond-cutting  firm  in  Am- 
sterdam. In  the  rough  this  stone  weighed 
3,027  carats,  or  a  pound  and  a  half,  and  cost 
31,000,000.  Its  unique  character  gives  it  a 
value  of  above  $2,500,000.  In  1009  the  cut- 
ting and  polishing  was  flnished  and  the  jewel 
was  placed  with  the  other  crovni  jewels  in  the 
Tower  at  London. 

Diamond  Hecklace,  celebrated  necklace  con- 
taining 600  diamonds,  and  valued  at  1,800,- 
000  livres  (about  $400,000);  made,  1773-79 
by  order  of  Louis  XV  for  Madame  du  Barry, 
his  mistress.  Before  it  was  flnished  the  king 
died,  and  Du  Bar^  was  excluded  from  court. 
In  1T83-S4  the  Prince  Cardinal  de  Rohan 
was  persuaded  by  the  so-called  Countess  Jeanne 
de  Lamottc-Valois,  an  unscrupulous  adven- 
turess, that  the  queen,  Marie  Antoinette,  re- 
garded him  with  interest,  which  would  be  in- 
creased if  he  would  assist  her  in  buying  the 
diamond  necklace  by  becoming  her  surety  for 
the  payment  of  its  price  to  the  makers  of  the 
ornament.  The  cardinal  agreed  to  stand  surety 
for  the  payment.  The  necklace  was  delivered 
to  him,  but  it  yiaa  stolen,  broken  up,  and  sold 
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in  pieces.  The  jewelers,  not  having  received 
their  pay,  went  to  court  and  made  complaint. 
The  cardinal  and  others  were  thrown  into  the 
Bastile;  as  also  was  Cagliostro,  an  impostor 
who  had  persuaded  the  cardinal  that  he  was 
exerting  in  the  latter's  behalf  great  power  of 
magic  The  trial,  1785-^6,  proved  tne  guilt 
of  no  one  but  the  Goimtess  Lamotte,  who,  with 
her  husband,  was  branded  on  each  shoulder 
and  sentenced  to  life  imprisonment,  from  which 
she  afterwards  escaped  to  London,  where  she 
died,  August  23,  1791.  The  details  of  the 
affair  attracted  general  attention,  and  were  so 
discreditable  to  the  court  that  they  contrib- 
uted not  a  little  to  the  popular  tumult  which 
resulted  in  the  French  Kevolution. 

Dia'nAi  Roman  divinity,  corresponding  to  the 
Greek  Artemis,  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Ijeto  or 

Latona,  and  twin 
sister  of  Apollo. 
As  sister  of  the  sun 
god,  she  was  god- 
dess of  the  moon. 
She  was  the  guard- 
ian of  young  girls 
and  of  women  in 
childbirth,  but  was 
herself  a  virgin, 
and  her  ministers 
were  vowed  to 
chastity.  In  Ar- 
cadia she  was  the 
patron  of  hunting 
and  sylvan  sports. 
In  Tauris  she  was 
worshiped  with  hu- 
man sacrifices.  The 
Ephesian  Artemis 
was  the  personifi- 
cation of  the  fruc- 
tifying powers  of  nature,  and  was  represented 
as  a  goddess  with  many  breasto. 

IHana  of  Poitiers  (pwft-tyft'),  1499-1666; 
mistress  of  Henry  II  of  France;  married  at 
the  age  of  thirteen  to  Louis  de  Br6z4,  after 
whose  death  (1531)  she  became  a  favorite  of 
the  king's  son,  who  (1547)  ascended  the  throne 
as  Eeniy  II,  and  created  her  Duchess  of  Val- 
entinois,  1548.  She  had  great  infiuence  over 
the  king,  who  permitted  her  to  exercise  royal 
power  and  control  his  foreign  policy.  She 
maintained  her  ascendency  until  the  death  of 
Henry  in  1659,  and  spent  large  sums  in  charity. 

Diana,  Tem'ple  of,  at  Ephesus;  one  of  the 
Seven  Wonders  of  the  World;  built  at  the  com- 
mon char;^  of  all  the  Asiatic  states.  The 
chief  architect  was  Ghersiphron;  and  Pliny 
says  that  two  hundred  and  twenty  years  were 
employed  in  completing  this  temple.  It  was 
425  ft.  long,  225  broad,  and  was  supported  by 
127  columns  of  Parian  marble  60  ft.  high,  some 
of  which  were  peculiar  in  that  a  belt  of  figure 
sculpture  in  relief  surrounded  the  lower  part 
of  the  shaft.  It  had  immense  riches,  and  was, 
according  to  legend,  the  eighth  temple  built 
on  the  site.  The  seventh  temple  had  been  set 
on  fire  on  the  night  of  Alexanaer's  birth  by  an 
obscure  person  named  Erostratus,  who  con- 
fessed on  the  rack  that  his  motive  was  the 
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desire  of  transmitting  his  name  to  future  ages 
(356  B.C.).  The  famous  eighth  temple  was 
burned  by  the  Goths  in  their  naval  invasion 
(256  AJ>.). 

Diapa'son,  in  music,  among  the  ancient 
Greeks,  the  interval  of  an  octave;  the  conso- 
nance obtained  by  going  through  all  the 
strings  of  the  lyre  from  first  to  last.  In 
France  it  came  to  mean  a  tuning  fork  and  the 
pitch  registered  by  it.  The  diapason  normal, 
the  standard  of  pitch  generally  recognized  in 
France,  gave  435  vibrations  for  the  A  above 
middle  G.  The  name  is  also  given  to  the  most 
important  foundation  stops  of  the  organ. 

Diaphragm  (dl'ft-frftm),  or  Hid'riff,  thin 
wall  of  muscle  and  otlier  tissue  which  in  mam- 
mals separates  the  abdominal  cavity  from  the 
thorax.  Ite  center  in  man  is  occupied  bv  the 
cordiform  tendon  or  trifolium  (trefoil),  so 
called  from  ite  shape,  which  roughly  resem- 
bles a  clover  leaf  (Latin  trifolium).  The  dia- 
phragm is  atteched  to  the  vertebral  column  by 
two  muscular  buttresses  or  pillars  called  crura^ 
It  is  traversed  by  the  phrenic  (internal  respir- 
atory) nerves,  and,  like  the  other  respiratory 
muscles,  is  partly  involuntery.  In  forcible 
inspiration  it  is  drawn  down  like  the  piston 
of  an  air  pump.  It  is  one  of  the  principal 
agents  in  the  various  expulsive  acts,  and  also 
in  sneezing,  coughing,  and  laughing.  Hic- 
cough is  a  spasm  of  the  diaphragm. 

Diarbekir  (d6-ar-bd-k6r),  in  Turkish,  Kasa- 
Amid;  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey;  capital  of  a 
pashalic  of  the  same  name;  on  the  Tigris, 
near  ite  source,  and  200  m.  NE.  of  Aleppo; 
inclosed  by  a  high,  strong  stone  wall  flanked 
with  towers;  the  seat  of  a  Nestorian  and  a 
Jacobite  patriarch,  and  of  a  Gatholic  and  an 
Armenian  bishop,  and  has  numerous  handsome 
mosques,  bazaars,  and  khans;  formerly  a  popu- 
lous city,  and  had  extensive  manufactures  of 
silk  and  cotton,  but  these  have  declined.  Pop. 
(1900)    34,000. 

Diarrhe'a,  affection  characterized  by  fre- 
quent soft  intestinal  discharges.  The  causes 
of  diarrhea  are  numerous,  and  the  condition 
must  be  considered  as  a  symptom  of  many 
diseases  rather  than  a  disease  itself.  The 
treatment  of  diarrhea  requires  a  close  con- 
sideration of  ite  cause.  If  irriteting  substances, 
as  improper  food,  have  provoked  it,  a  brisk 
purge  like  castor  oil  or,  especially  in  children, 
aromatic  tincture  of  rhubarb,  should  first  be 
given.  The  diet  must  in  all  cases  be  regulated, 
especially  in  children.  Mild  astringente,  like 
bismuth  and  prepared  chalk,  are  fre<}uently 
used  with  good  result.  The  more  active,  as 
iron,  lead,  and  vegeteble  astringente,  require 
more  care,  and  opium  should  be  given  with 
caution,  especially  to  children,  who  bear  nar- 
cotics poorly. 

Dias  (de'&s),  Antonio  Gon^alves.  See  Gon- 
QALVES  Dias. 

Dias,  Bartholomev,  d.  1500;  Portuguese  nav- 
igator; discoverer  of  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope; 
sailed  to  explore  the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  1486; 
was  carried,  without  knowing  it,  aroimd  the 
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c«pe  to  the  B.  coast,  and  on  returning.  1487, 
nBmed  it  Cabo  TonnentoBo  (Stormy  Uape), 
which  the  King  of  Portugal  changed  to  Cabo 
de  Buena,  Esperanza.  He  was  loet  ia  Cabral't 
expedition  to  Brazil. 

Di'astAM,  peculiar  subetance  formed  during 
the  germination  of  seedi,  at  the  hose  of  tlie 
sprout,  which  has  the  power  tn  convert  starch 
into  dextrin,  maltose,  and  dextrose.  Saliva  has 
this  same  power.  In  making  i>eer,  diastase 
changes  the 
tion  loliowa. 

Diather'maiiC7,  permeability  to  the  raja  of 
heat.  Diathermanous  bodies  have  the  same 
relation  to  heat  rays  that  transparent  ones 
have  to  rays  of  light;  and  those  bodies  which 


t«  show  that  radiant  heat  from  obscure  as 
well  as  from  luminous  sources  would  pass 
throu^  plates  of  different  transparent  sub- 
stances; but  it  was  even  then  believed  by 
many  that  the  heat  was  communicated  by 
bein^  absorbed  and  then  radiated  by  the  trane- 
tnittiQg  body,  until  Prevost  proved  the  fallacy 
of  this  idea  by  passing  rays  of  beat  through 
ice,  of  sufficient  power  to  ignite  combustible 
substances. 

Diatoms  (dl'a-tSms) ,  group  of  the  lower 
algm  included  in  the  family  Diatatnacrrt.  or 
BacHlariea.  There  are  about  ten  thousand 
species  of  diatoms  found  in  fresh  and  salt  wa- 
ter in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world.  They  are 
microscopic  one-celled  plants  of  peculiar  struc- 
ture. Many  occur  as  free  moving  individuals 
or  they  may  be  united  into  chains  or  fllaments; 
while  still  others  by  the  secretion  of  a  gelat- 
inous   material    become    stalked    and    attach 


themselves  to  plants,  stones,  etc.  The  differ- 
ent species  vary  in  size  and  form,  but  their 
structure  is  essentially  the  same.  The  body 
is  encased  in  a  shell  of  silica  and  is  formed  of 
two  valves,  one  of  which  slides  down  over 
the  other  like  the  lid  of  a  pill  box.  This  ia 
a  provision  for  growth  and  division,  the  valves 
sliding  apart  aa  the  cell  enliirges.  The  shells 
of  diatoms  are  sometimes  found  in  'pnormous 
numbers  givine  character  to  geological  forma- 
tions. In  both  foaail  and  live  condition  the 
shells  are  often  regularly  marked  with  lines 
and  dots.  Diatoms  have  within  them  color 
bodies,  which,  in  addition  to  chlorophyll,  con- 
tain a  golden  brown  pigment,  diatotnin,  1^ 
which  the  green  color  is  completely  masked. 
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Diatoms  reproduc 
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the  formation  of  two  individuals. 
At  otner  times  the  contents  of  two  cells  es- 
cape and  fuze  together  into  a  single  large  indi- 
vidual, Efgospore.  The  splitting  is  an  asexual 
or  vegetative  method  of  reproduction  common 
among  lower  forms  of  life  white  the  latter 
method  described  is  one  of  the  lowest  forms 
of  sexual  reproduction.  Diatoms  have  been 
recently  divided  into  seventeen  groups  ar- 
ranged under  two  orders.  Centriea  with  cir- 
cular or  oval  valves  and  Fennala  with  valves 
usually  boat-shaped  or  rod-shaped. 

Diaton'ic  Scale  of  Col'ora,  spaces  occupied  by 
the  seven  primary  colors  in  the  solar  spec- 
trum, and  supposed  by  Newton  to  be  exactly 
proportional  to  the  length  of  strings  that 
sound  the  seven  notes  in  the  diatonic  scale  of 
music.  It  is  now  known  that  this  theory  is 
not  well  founded,  although  there  is  an  anal- 
ooy  between  the  pitch  of  sounds  and  the  color 
of  bodies. 

Dial  (de'fli),  Porflilo,  1830-  ;  Uexican 
general  and  statesman;  b.  Oaxaca;  abidied  lew, 
served  in  the  army  during  the  war  with  the 
U.  8.;  commanded  a  battalion  under  Alvnres 
against  Santa  Anna,  1864;  Joined  the  Liberal 
Party,  1858;  appointed  political  and  military 
commander  of  the  department  of  Tehuantepec; 
later  promoted  to  lieutenant  colonel;  routed 
reactionary  forces.  1869,  and  was  made  colonel ; 
deputy  in  the  National  Congress,  18S1 ;  took  the 
field  against  the  reactionist  Marquez  and  de- 
feated him,  for  which  he  was  made  brigadier 
general;  opposed  the  French  intervention; 
fought  against  the  French;  won  distinction  at 
Puebla,  1863;  captured,  but  escaped;  made  di- 
vision commander;  forced  to  surrender  at 
Oaxaca,  1665;  again  escaped;  won  the  famous 
battle  of  Carbonera,  1866;  captured  Puebla  and 
Mexico  City,  1867  ;  beaded  revolts  against  Pres. 
Juarez  and  his  successor  Lerdo;  several  times 
forced  to  take  refuge  in  the  U.  S, ;  President  of 
Mexico,   1876-77  and  after  1884. 

Dial  de  la  Pefia  (de'Bth  dl  IK  p&n'yB),  Haidse 
Virgilio,  1808-78;  French  landscape  and  flgure 
painter;  b,  of  Spanish  parents  at  Bordeaux; 
was  a  painter  on  porcelain,  and  began  to  paint 
without  instruction.  His  figure  pieces  are 
merely  excuses  for  color  compositions,  and 
many  of  them  are  lieautiful  in  color  harmony. 
He  was  one  of  the  great  landscape  painters 
of  the  Fontainebleau  group,  and  in  some  of 
his  works  attains  a  very  high  level.  His  pic- 
tures of  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau  are  those 
which  have  made  his  reputation ;  "  The  Storm  " 
ia  in  the  Walters  collection.  Baltimore. 

Diu  del  CastiUo  (del  kH8-tery(>),  Benul, 
abt  1498-1693;  Spanish  soldier  and  au- 
thor; b.  Medina  del  Campo;  went  to  Darien 
with  Pedrarias,  1614,  as  a  common  soldier; 
soon  after  drifted  to  Cuba;  was  with  Fran- 
cisco Hernandez  de  Cfirdoba,  ISIT,  when  Yuca- 
tan was  discovered;  and  with  Grijalva  during 
the  exploration  of  the  Mexican  coasts,  1618. 
On  his  return  enlisted  with  (fortes  (1619).  and 
served  through  the  subsequent  campaigns  and 
in  the  siege  of  Mexico,  nsver  rising  above  sub- 
altern offices.     He  then  marched  with  Alvarado 
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to  Guatemala^  and  was  one  of  the  first  settlers 
of  Santiago  de  los  Caballeros.  In  1668  he  be- 
gan to  write  his  "  True  History  of  the  Con- 
quest of  New  SSpain,"  which  was  intended  as 
a  refutation  of  Gomara's  history,  but  it  re- 
mained unpublished  until  1632.  It  is  perhaps 
the  best  original  authority  for  the  history  of 
the  conquest  of  Mexico. 

Dias  de  So'lis,  Juan.    See  Sous. 

DiVdin,  Charles,  1745-1814;  English  song 
writer;  b.  Southampton;  composed  oyer  1,000 
sea  songs,  of  which  "  Tom  Bowling "  is  most 
widely  known. 

Dibdin,  Thomas  Frognall,  1776-1847;  Eng- 
lish bibliographer;  b.  Calcutta;  took  orders  as 
a  priest,  1804;  published,  besides  other  works, 
'*  Bibliomania,"  1809,  a  new  edition  of  Ames's 
"  Typographical  Antiquities  of  Great  Britain," 
four  volumes,  1810-19;  "Bibliographical  De- 
cameron, or  Ten  Days'  Pleasant  Discourse 
over  Illuminated  MSS.,"  1817;  and  "Reminis- 
cences of  a  Literary  Life,"   1836. 

Di'castSy  Athenian  citizens,  6,000  in  number, 
chosen  yearly  by  lot  from  the  body  of  freemen 
to  assist  in  the  administration  of  justice;  di- 
vided into  ten  sections,  before  which  causes 
were  tried.  The  leading  points  of  law  and 
evidence  were  previously  ascertained  before  a 
magistrate,  and  the  conflicting  issues  were  re- 
duced to  a  formal  statement  called  the  ctna- 
krisU.  This  was  carried  for  decision  before  a 
section  of  the  dicasts,  who  were  supreme 
judges  of  the  law  and  the  fact.  They  were 
kept  in  ignorance  of  the  cause  which  was  to 
come  before  them. 

Dice  (dl's3),  in  Greek  mythology,  the  god- 
dess of  justice,  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Themis, 
and  sister  of  Sunomia  (good  rule)  and  Irene 
(peace). 

Dice  (plural  of  Die),  small  cubes  used  in 
playing  certain  games  of  chance;  made  of 
bone,  ivory,  or  close-grained  wood,  having  their 
six  sides  marked  with  dots  or  pips,  from  one 
up  to  six.  These  dots  are  so  arranged  that  the 
numbers  on  two  opposite  sides  taken  together 
always  count  seven.  The  dice  are  shaken  in 
a  box  called  a  dice  box,  and  then  thrown  on  a 
board  or  table,  and  the  number  of  dots  on  the 
upper  faces  decide  the  game.  The  invention 
of  dice  is  variously  ascribed  to  the  Greeks 
and  Egyptians,  and  by  Herodotus  to  the  Lydi- 
ans. 

Dichotomy  (dl-k&t'O-my),  artificial  system, 
for  the  arrangement  of  natural  objects,  based 
upon  principles  of  binary  distinction.  In  logic, 
the  division  of  a  class  into  two  subclasses, 
w^hich  are  opposed  to  each  other  by  contradic- 
tion. In  anthropology,  the  recognition  of  two 
factors,  and  only  two,  in  man — ^the  physical 
and  the  spiritual— contrasted  with  trichotomy, 
which  recognizes  in  man  three  factors — vie., 
body,  soul,  and  spirit. 

Di'chroism,  property  possessed  by  some  crys- 
tallized bodies  of  showing  two  aifferent  col- 
ors, according  to  the  direction  in  which  light 
passes  through  them.  Dichroism  in  physio- 
logical optics  is  a  term  frequently  applied  to 
color  blindness,  because  the   color-blind  indi- 


vidual possesses  a  system  of  colors  based  on 
only  two  of  the  three  primaries  of  the  tri- 
chroic  or  normal  eye. 

Dick'ens,  Charles,  1812-70;  English  novelist; 
b.  Landport,  Portsmouth;  son  S  John  Dick- 
ens, who  held  a  position  in  the  navy  pay  de- 
partment; undertook  to  study  law,  but  be- 
came a  reporter  on  the  True  Sun  and  later 
on  the  Chronicle;  to  the  latter  contributed  his 
"  Sketches  of  Life  and  Character,"  which  he 
published  (1836)  as  "Sketches  by  Boz,"  Boz 
being  a  nickname  of  a  younger  brother.  They 
were  followed  by  the  "  Posthumous  Papers  of 
the  Pickwick  Club,"  1837,  which  first  appeared 
as  a  serial.  He  married  (1838)  Catherine, 
daughter  of  George  Hop^arth,  a  musical  critic, 
and  in  that  year  published  "Oliver  Twist"; 
1839,  "Nicholas  Niokleby";  1840-41,  "Master 
Humphrey's  Clock,"  "Old  Curiosity  Shop," 
"Bamaby  Rudge." 

He  visited  the  U.  S.  in  1842,  and  satirized 
its  people  in  "  American  Notes  " ;  brought  out 
"  Life  and  Adventures  of  Martin  Chuzzlewit," 
1843-44;  "Dombey  and  Son,"  1848;  "David 
Copperfield,"  1850.  Among  other  works  are 
"Bleak  House,"  1862;  "Hard  Times,"  1864; 
"Little  Dorrit,"  1867;  "A  Tale  of  Two  Qt- 
ies,"  1860;  "Great  Expectations,"  1862;  and 
"Our  Mutual  Friend,"  1864-66.  "The  Mvs- 
tery  of  Edwin  Drood"  (unfinished  at  his 
death).  He  gave  public  readings  from  his 
works  in  the  U.  S.,  1867-68.  In  1860-69  he 
published  Household  Words,  a  weekly  period- 
ical; then  started  All  the  Tear  Round,  a  sim- 
ilar periodical.  He  purchased  Gadshill  Place, 
near  Rochester,  1857,  and  made  it  his  home 
till  death;  separated  from  his  wife,  1868;  was 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Dick'inaon,  Emily,  1830-86;  American  poet; 
b.  Amherst,  Mass.;  a  recluse  nearly  all  her 
life;  printed  but  three  or  four  poems;  collec- 
tions of  her  verse  were  published,  1800,  1892, 
and  of  her  letters,  1894.  An  Arabic  transla- 
tioii  of  some  of  her  work  ran  through  several 
editions. 

Dickinson,  John,  1732-1808;  American  states- 
man; b.  Maryland;  practiced  law  in  Philadel- 
phia; deputy  to  the  first  Colonial  Congress, 
1765;  member  of  the  Continental  Congress, 
1774,  and  wrote  for  tiiat  body  several  impor- 
tant state  papers,  among  which  was  a  "  Decla- 
ration to  the  Armies";  spoke  against  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  1776,  which  he 
regarded  as  premature ;  and  was  one  of  the  few 
members  of  Congress  who  did  not  sign  it.  He 
consequently  became  unpopular,  and  was  de- 
feated in  the  next  election,  but  served  as  a 
private  soldier  in  the  War  of  Independence; 
in  1779  he  represented  Delaware  in  Congress; 
was  President  of  Pennsylvania,  1782-85; 
founded  and  endowed  Dickinson  College  at 
Carlisle,   Pa.,   1783. 

Dicotyle'dons,  subclass  of  higher  flowering 
plants  {Angiosperms) ;  characterized  by  hav- 
mg  their  first  leaves  (cotyledons)  in  pairs, 
the  veins  of  the  later  leaves  mostly  netted, 
the  parts  of  their  flowers  commonly  in  fives, 
and  the  woody  bundles  of  their  stems  ar- 
ranged in  layers  around  a  center.  There  are 
excepti9ns  to  every  one  of  the  foregoing  char- 
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acters,  and  it  is  only  by  the  general  agree- 
ment of  the  characters  that  the  subclass  is 
defined. 

Here  are  included  all  the  trees  of  N.  cli- 
mates, as  well  as  most  shrubs  and  herbs.  In 
woody  plants  the  stems  of  dicotyledons  are  dis- 
tinguished from  those  of  the  other  subclass 
{monocotyledona)  by  having  distinct  pith, 
wood,  and  bark,  but  this  does  not  serve  to 
separate  them  from  those  of  the  Conifers 
among  the  Qymnosperma,  In  fact,  the  resem- 
blance of  the  stems  of  dicotyledons  to  those  of 
the  Conifers  led  the  older  botanists  to  include 
all  Cfymnosperms  in  the  dicotyledons,  ignor- 
ing the  profound  differences  in  the  ovule,  and 
ovuliferous  leaves.  The  real  relation  of  these 
groups  to  one  another  is  more  as  follows: 

f  S«b  dMi  n.  DIeotyMaM. 
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The  dicotyledons  include  many  orders,  many 
families,  and  over  80,000  species.  See  Acoty- 
usDONous  Plants;  Monocottledons. 

Dicta'tor,  magistrate  of  ancient  Rome  in- 
vested with  extraordinary  authority  and  rec- 
ognizing no  superior;  elected  in  cases  of  spe- 
cial danger  to  the  republic;  held  office  for  six 
months,  but  might  be  reelected  if  the  state 
still  needed  his  services.  The  senate  decided 
when  it  was  necessary  to  elect  a  dictator,  and 
made  over  to  one  of  the  consuls  the  power  of 
nominating  a  man  to  the  office.  In  the  exer- 
cise of  his  authority  he  recognized  no  superior. 
The  first  dictator  was  chosen  during  the  war 
with  the  Latins,  500  B.O.;  the  last  held  office 
202  B.C. 

y  Dic'tionary,  compilation  whose  distinguish- 
Tng  characteristic  is  the  arrangement  of  its 
subjects  according  to  some  stated  principle 
connected  with  the  form  of  their  names,  usu- 
ally the  principle  of  alphabetic  order.  In  its 
original  and  proper  use  the  term  was  limited 
to  books  in  which  the  subjects  treated  were 
words  or  names,  but  it  is  now  extended  to 
books  treating  of  other  subjects.  Thus  we 
have  dictionaries  of  biography,  antiquities, 
politics,  history,  history  of  particular  coun- 
tries, geography,  statistics,  neraldry,  medi- 
cine, natural  history,  philosophy,  arts  and 
manufactories,  quotations,  conversation,  the 
Bible,  etc.  There  are  dictionaries  of  things 
as  distinguished  from  word  books  or  diction- 
aries proper.  The  dictionary  of  things  which 
undertakes  to  cover  all  knowledge  is  called  an 
encyclopedia  or  cyclopedia.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  terms  in  current  use  partly  synony- 
mous with  dictionary,  and  partly  indicative  of 
subordinate  classifications.  Lexicon  is  most 
commonly  applied  to  dictionaries  of  Greek, 
Latin,  and  Hebrew,  but  may  be  applied  to  any 
dictionary  of  a  dead  or  foreign  language. 
Thesaurus  is  sometimes  used  for  the  more  ex- 
tensive lexical  works  involving  copious  cita- 
tions and  discussions,  while  a  thesaurus  dic- 
tionary is  one  in  which  the  words  are  grouped 
according  to  meaning  instead  of  alphabetically. 
Vocabulary  refers  to  a  word  list  with  concise 
definitions  accompanying  a  special  text  or  ex- 
tract. A  glossary  is  properly  a  collection  of 
rare,  obscure,   dialectal,  or  antiquated  words 
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with  no  attempt  at  completeness  in  any  line. 
Idioticon  applies  to  a  collection  of  the  words 
of  a  single  dialect.  Onomasticon  is  a  collec- 
tion of  names  or  of  the  technical  terms  of  a 
science  or  art.  Closely  related  to  the  diction- 
ary is  the  concordance,  which  arranges  the 
material  of  an  important  work  or  set  of  works 
in  passages  or  phrases,  classifying  them  ac- 
cording to  prominent  words  or  catch  words, 
and  indicating  the  book,  chapter,  verse,  or  line 
of  their  occurrence.  A  list  of  the  words  or 
word  forms  in  an  author  or  work  alphabetical- 
ly arranged  with  reference  to  the  passages 
where  they  occur  is  called  an  index.  Gazetteer 
is  often  applied  to  dictionaries  of  place  names, 
i.e.,  geographical  dictionaries.  See  Cyolope- 
DiA;  Gazetteeb. 

Dic'tys  of  Crete,  reputed  author  of  a  history 
of  the  Trojan  War.  The  manuscript,  written 
in  Phoenician  characters,  but  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, is  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  au- 
thor's tomb  at  Cnossus  in  the  reign  of  Nero. 
A  Latin  version,  regarded  as  spurious,  was  the 
chief  basis  of  the  medieval  literature  relat- 
ing to  the  siege  of  Troy. 

Didac'tic,  teaching,  imparting  instruction. 
Didactic  poetry  aims  chiefiv  to  teach  some  art, 
science,  or  system  of  philosophy;  among  the 
most  remarkable  examples  are  Lucretius's  *'  De 
Rerum  Natura,"  designed  to  explain  and  de- 
fend the  philosophy  of  Epicurus;  Vergil's 
"Georgics"  (a  treatise  on  agriculture);  and 
Horace's  "  De  Arte  Poeticft."  Many  fine  didac- 
tic poems  have  also  been  written  in  modem 
times,  among  them  Vida's  "Art  of  Poetry," 
Boileau's  "  Art  of  Poetry,"  Pope's  "  Essay  on 
Criticism,"  and  "  Essay  on  Alan,"  Erasmus 
Darwin's  "  Botanic  Garden,"  and  most  of  Cow- 
per's  longer  poems. 

Diderot  (de-drO')»  Denis,  1713-84;  French 
philosopher;  b.  Langres;  educated  for  the 
Church,  but  devoted  himself  to  literature; 
published  several  books  marked  by  liberalism 
and  boldness,  1745-49;  the  last  of  which  pro- 
cured him  the  ac<^uaintance  of  Voltaire  and 
three  months'  imprisonment  at  Vincennes.  On 
his  liberation,  in  conjunction  with  D'Alembert, 
he  planned  the  "  Encyclopedic."  Its  professed 
aim  was  to  present  in  a  single  work  the  truths 
of  science,  the  principles  of  taste,  and  the 
processes  of  all  the  arts;  but  it  was  in  fact  a 
vehicle  for  the  diffusion  of  new  ideas,  and  its 
publication  was  much  impeded  by  official  oppo- 
sition. He  wrote  nearly  all  the  articles  on 
ancient  philosophy,  all  those  on  the  trades  and 
industrial  pursuits,  and,  after  the  withdrawal 
of  D'Alembert,  had  the  supervision  of  the 
whole.  In  1757-78  he  produced  two  domestic 
dramas.  "Le  fils  naturel"  and  "Le  pdre  de 
famille,"  which  paved  the  way  to  the  change 
afterwards  accomplished  in  French  dramatic 
style.  He  also  wroter  two  novels  ''Jacques  le 
fataliste "  and  "  La  religieuse." 

Did'iiu,  Salvius  Julianus,  133-193  a.d.;  Ro- 
man emperor;  b.  Milan;  had  a  high  command 
in  the  army;  chosen  consul  with  Pertinax, 
after  whose  death,  193  a.d.,  the  prsetorians  of- 
fered the  empire  at  public  auction  to  the  high- 
est bidder.  Didius,  who  was  very  rich,  gave 
6,260  drachmas  to  each  soldier,  and  was  pro- 
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claimed  emperor.  After  reigning  nearly  two 
months  he  was  killed  in  his  palace  by  his  sol- 
diers; succeeded  by  Severus. 

Di'do,  or  EUs'sa,  daughter  of  the  Tyrian 
King  Belus  or  Agenor,  after  whose  death  she 
and  her  younger  brother  Pygmalion  were  to 
reign  conjointly;  but  Pygmalion,  aided  by 
democratic  partisans,  usurped  the  whole  au- 
thority, and  procured  the  assassination  of  her 
husband  and  uncle  (the  Sicheus  of  Vergil). 
She  then  fled  with  many  Tyrians  by  sea,  and 
founded  Carthage  about  870-860  B.a  Hiarbas, 
King  of  Numidia,  demanded  her  in  marriage, 
threatening  war  in  case  of  refusal,  and  to  es- 
cape this  fate  Dido  stabbed  herself  on  a  funeral 
pile.  Vergil  has  be^i  charged  with  an  anach- 
ronism in  representing  her  as  contemporary 
with  iEneas. 

Didon  (de-dOA')»  J-  Henri,  1840-1000;  Do- 
minican preacher  and  writer;  b.  France;  at- 
tracted much  attention  bv  his  eloquent  Lenten 
sermons.  Haying  come  mto  conflict  with  his 
superiors  because  of  his  views  about  democracy, 
he  ceased  for  a  time  to  preach,  and  spent  his 
leisure  in  preparing  a  life  of  Jesus  which 
should  be  an  antidote  to  the  skeptical  "  Vie  de 
Jesus"  of  Renan.  The  result  was  his  "  J^sus 
Christ,"  two  volumes,  1891,  a  book  which 
moved  Paris  and  France  deeply. 

Didot  (de-dO'),  Frangois,  1680-1767;  French 
printer;  b.  Paris;  founded  there  a  famous 
house  of  printers  and  type  founders.  The  busi- 
ness was  carried  on  by  his  sons,  Francois  Am- 
broise  (1730-1804),  who  made  improvements 
in  the  printing  press  and  paper  manufacture, 
and  Pierre  Francois.  Of  the  sons  of  the  for- 
mer, Pierre  (1760-1863)  took  charge  of  the 
printing  house,  1789,  and  published  magnifi- 
cent folio  editions  of  Vergil,  Horace,  Racine, 
and  other  classics;  and  Firmin  (1764-1836) 
took  charge  of  the  type  foimdry,  improved  the 
art  of  stereotyping,  and  became  known  also  as 
an  author  and  translator.  His  business  was 
inherited  by  his  sons,  Ambroise  Firmin  ( 1790- 
1876)  and  Hyacinthe  Firmin  (1794-1880) ;  and 
that  of  Pierre  by  his  son  Jules. 

Didron  (d6-dr6A'),  Adolphe  NapoUon,  1806- 
67;  French  archsolofi^ist ;  b.  Hautvillers.  He 
began  in  1844  to  publish  "Annates  Archtolo- 
giques,"  devoted  to  mediseval  art  and  antiqui- 
ties, which  he  continued  to  twenty-seven  vol- 
umes; it  is  a  valuable  storehouse  of  medieval 
art  and  archeology.  His  chief  works  are  a 
"Manual  of  Christian  Iconography,"  trans- 
lated from  an  ancient  manuscript,  and  "  Chris- 
tian Iconography,"  1843,  which  forms  a  his- 
tory of  the  representations  of  the  persons  of 
the  Trinity  in  art,  their  attributes,  etc. 

Didjan'ium,  element  separated  by  Mosander, 
1842,  from  the  mineral  cerite.  Its  occurrence 
with  lanthanum  led  to  the  name  didymium 
(Latin  didimua,  a  twin)  which  refers  to  the 
twinlike  relation  between  the  two  metals. 
Didymium  is  more  closely  allied  to  bismuth 
than  to  any  other  common  element.  Its 
chemical  symbol  is  Di,  and  its  atomic  weight 
about  143. 

Did'ymiu  (The  Blind),  308-^96  aj>.;  one 
of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  age;  b.  Alex- 


andria; became  blind  in  his  fifth  vear;  was 
at  the  head  of  the  theological  schocu  in  Alex- 
andria from  390  till  his  death.  Extant  works 
are  a  treatise  on  the  "  Spirit,"  the  "  Trinity," 
**  On  the  Canonical  Epistles,"  and  "  Against 
the  Manichgans." 

Didjonus  of  Alexan'dria,  sumamed  Chalcbn- 
TEBUS,  b.  abt.  63  B.C.;  Greek  grammarian; 
lived  in  Rome,  and  is  said  to  have  written  more 
than  3,500  "  books,"  chiefiy  commentaries  on 
Greek  authors.  To  Didymus  and  his  excerp- 
tors  we  owe  much  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
investigations  of  the  Alexandrian  scholars. 

Die,  in  coinage,  the  instrument  by  which  im- 
preasions  are  stamped  upon  coins.  The  device 
is  first  engraved  by  hand  upon  forged  steel, 
which  is  softened  by  heating,  and  which,  when 
complete,  is  hardened  and  is  called  a  tnatriw. 
From  this  coins,  medals,  etc.,  could  be  struck 
directly,  but  it  is  usual  to  make  dies  from  it 
by  means  of  a  pimch.  By  a  powerful  fly  press, 
an  impression  m  relief  is  taken  upon  another 
piece  of  soft  steel,  which,  when  shaped  and 
hardened,  is  called  the  punch.  From  this  again 
impressions  upon  steel  are  taken,  which,  being 
shaped  and  tempered,  are  the  dies,  and  are,  of 
course,  exact  reproductions  of  the  original  die 
or  matrix.  A  good  pair  of  dies  will  yield  from 
200,000  to  300,000  impressions  before  becoming 
too  much  worn.  The  engraving  of  dies,  or  die 
sifMnf,  has  grown  in  importance  from  the 
extension  of  the  process  of  stamping  metal. 
Much  work  formerly  made  by  the  hammer  and 
punch  is  now  shaped  by  a  few  blows  between 
dies.  Such  is  the  ornamental  work  of  gas 
fittings,  buttons,  common  jewelry,  ornamental 
trays,  dishes,  boxes,  small  parts  of  firearms, 
etc.  For  these  a  pair  of  dies  is  required — one 
in  relief,  the  other  in  intaglio— and  the  metal 
is  pressed  between  them.  The  cheapness  of 
many  metallic  wares  is  due  to  the  use  of  dies 
for  doing  by  a  single  blow  the  work  that  for- 
merly   required    t^ous   manipulation. 

Die,  in  architecture,  that  part  of  a  pedestal 
which  lies  between  its  base  and  its  cornice. 

Die   (plural  Dice).    See  Dice. 

Diebitsch  (del)Itch),  Hans  Karl  Fziedrich  An- 
too,  1786-1831;  Russian  general;  b.  Grossleip- 
pe,  Silesia;  educated  at  the  military  school  of 
Berlin,  but  quitted  the  Prussian  service  for 
that  of  Russia,  1801;  he  was  present  at  the 
battles  of  Austerlitz  and  Friedland;  served 
with  distinction  in  the  campaign  of  1812;  took 
part  in  the  battles  of  Dresden  and  Leipsic, 
and  was  made  lieutenant  general  at  the  age 
of  twenty-eight.  He  had  the  chief  command 
in  the  Turkish  War  of  1828-29;  stormed  Var- 
na; and  made  the  famous  passage  of  the  Bal- 
kans, for  which  the  surname  of  Sabalkanski 
was  conferred  on  him.  He  penetrated  almost 
to  Constantinople,  which  was  expected  every 
moment  to  fall  into  his  hands,  but  the  jealousy 
of  the  Great  Powers  brought  about  an  adjust- 
ment in  the  Treaty  of  Adrianople,  September 
14,  1829.  He  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  field 
marshal,  and  in  January,  1831,  took  command 
of  an  army  sent  to  subdue  the  Polish  insur- 
gents. 

Diefenbach  (de'fto-bllkh),  Lorenz,  1806-83; 
German     philologist;      b.     Hesse-Darmstadt; 
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founder  of  the  German  Catholic  Church  at 
Offenbach,  1845;  member  of  the  Frankfurt 
Parliament,  1848;  fame  rests  on  his  great 
treatises  on  the  Germanic,  Celtic,  and  Latin 
languages. 

Dieffenbach,  Johann  Friedrich,  1794-1847; 
Prussian  surgeon;  b.  K5nig8berg;  b^gan  to 
practice  in  Berlin,  where  he  gained  a  high 
reputation;  professor  in  the  university  there, 
1832;  especially  noted  for  his  plastic  opera- 
tions. 

Die'go  Gar'cia  Island.  See  Chagos  Archi- 
pelago. 

Dielec'triCy  in  electricity,  any  medium  within 
which  it  is  possible  to  set  up  an  electrostatic 
field  of  force;  in  other  words,  any  substance 
through  which  electrostatic  induction  will 
take  place.  Dielectrics  are,  as  a  class,  insula- 
tors rather  than  conductors  of  electricity. 
iSolids,  liquids,  and  gases  alike  possess  the 
dielectric  property,  although  in  varying  de- 
grees. The  dielectric  value  (specific  inductive 
capacity)  of  each  substance  is  measured  by 
the  ratio  of  the  capacity  of  a  condenser  in 
which  it  forms  the  insulator,  to  the  capacity 
of  the  same  condenser  with  a  vacuum  as  the 
dielectric. 

Diemen  (d3'm6n),  Anthony  van,  1593-1646; 
Dutch  naval  officer;  b.  Kuilenburg,  Holland; 
served  for  many  years  in  the  E.  Indies;  be- 
came an  admiral;  was  appointed  Governor 
General  of  the  Dutch  £.  Indies,  1636,  and  sent 
(1642)  an  exploring  expedition  under  Abel 
Tasman,  who  discovered  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
better  known  as  Tasmania. 

Dieppe  (d$-^'),  seaport  of  France;  depart- 
ment of  Seine-Inf^rieure ;  on  the  English  Chan- 
nel; at  the  mouth  of  the  Arques;  143  m.  NW. 
of  Paris;  stands  between  two  high  ranges  of 
chalk  cliffs,  and  is  defended  by  a  wall  and  a 
castle  built  on  a  high  cliff.  Vessels  of  600  tons 
can  enter  the  harbor  at  high  water,  but  at  low 
tide  the  harbor  is  nearly  dry.  Dieppe  has  a 
college,  a  school  of  navigation,  public  library, 
and  manufactures  of  watches,  lace,  fine  linen, 
paper,  and  ivory  wares;  also  shipbuilding,  dis- 
tilling, and  fishing  industries.  In  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries  its  commercial  impor- 
tance compared  favorably  with  that  of  the  Ital- 
ian cities.  It  became  a  center  of  Protestantism, 
•and  its  inhabitants  were  among  the  first  to 
support  Henry  IV.  No  city  of  France  suffered 
more  severely  from  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes  (1685).  It  is  one  of  the  most  fash- 
ionable watering  places  of  France.  Pop.  ( 1900) 
22,839. 

Di'es  I'rae,  Latin  hymn,  probably  written  in 
the  thirteenth  century  by  a  Franciscan  friar, 
Thomas  da  Celano,  commencing — 

Dies  Ine,  dies  ilia, 
Solvet  sipclum  in  lavilla, 
Teste  David  cum  Sibylla. 

Day  of  Wrath  I    On  that  dread  day 
In  ashes  earth  shall  pass  away — 
Attest  the  King's,  the  Sibyl's,  lay. 

The  W.  Church  soon  gave  it  a  place  in  its 
offices  as  the  "  Sequence  for  the  Dead,"  so 
called  because  in  the  Roman  mass  it  is  sung 
between  the  Fpistle  and  the  Gospel,  following 


immediately  after  the  Gradual  Hymn,  when 
that  is  sung.  In  an  Fnglish  form  it  has  also 
been  adopted  into  the  hymn  books  of  the 
Church  of  England  and  others.  It  is  chief 
among  the  "  seven  great  hymns  of  the  mediae- 
val Church." 

The  translations  into  modem  languages  are 
numbered  by  scores.  Among  the  versions  com- 
plete or  incomplete  in  English  may  be  men- 
tioned the  condensed  rendering  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott  in  the  "  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,"  that 
of  Gren.  John  A.  Dix,  and  thirteen  versions  by 
Dr,  Abraham  Coles.  The  words  of  the  "  Dies 
Ira"  constitute  the  principal  subject  of  the 
music  of  the  ''Requiem"  of  Mozart. 

Dieskau  (dSslcow),  Lndwig  August,  1701- 
67 ;  (jrerman  militery  officer  in  French  service ; 
b.  Saxony;  adjutant  te  Marshal  Saxe,  1741; 
accompanied  him  in  the  Netherlands  cam- 
paigns; became  major  general  of  infantry; 
sent  to  Canada  to  assist  against  the  English, 
1755;  at  head  of  force  of  Indians,  Canadians, 
and  regulars  undertook  to  atteck  Fort  Edward 
on  Lake  Champlain,  but  his  guides  took  the 
road  te  Lake  George  (N.  Y.)  by  mistake;  en- 
countered a  force  of  Massachusette  militia  un- 
der Col.  Ephraim  Williams  and  was  signally 
defeated,  wounded,  and  taken  prisoner. 

Di'es  non,  or,  in  full,  Dies  non  jorid'icasy  any- 
day  that  is  not  a  court  day;  a  day  upon  which 
courts  do  not  sit,  and  upon  which  process  can- 
not ordinarilv  issue,  be  executed,  or  returned. 
Every  legal  holiday  is  a  dies  non,  as  well  as 
such  other  days  as  may  be  fixed  by  law. 

Di'ety  term  corresponding  to  parliament,  con- 
gress, ete.,  applied  te  the  national  or  provin- 
cial assemblies  of  various  countries;  is  derived 
from  the  Latin  dies,  day,  as  meaning  a  day 
fixed  for  national  deliberations.  The  diet 
(Reichstag)  of  the  old  German  Empire  had  ite 
rise  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Frankish  Em- 
pire, and  was  slowly  developed  and  repeatedly 
modified  under  the  successive  German  houses, 
receiving  its  ultimate  modifications  by  the 
Treaty  of  Westphalia,  1648,  and  the  regula- 
tions adopted  at  Ratisbon,  1663.  The  diet  con- 
sisted of  three  divisions,  the  so-called  colleges 
of  electors,  princes,  and  imperial  cities.  The 
electors  and  cities  had  individual  votes,  as  well 
as  the  chief  members  of  the  college  of  princes, 
while  the  imperial  counts  and  imperial  prel- 
ates, who  belonged  to  the  latter,  had  only 
collective  votes,  by  benches.  Resolutions  were, 
with  some  exceptions,  passed  by  majority,  but 
the  concurrence  of  all  the  three  colleges  and 
the  ratification  of  the  emperor  were  required 
te  establish  a  decree  of  the  empire  {Reichs- 
achlusa).  The  collection  of  resolutions  passed 
and  sanctioned  by  a  diet  was  termed  "  imperial 
recess."  The  administration  of  the  Germanic 
confederation  (1815-66)  was  vested  in  a  diet, 
the  members  of  which  were  appointed  by  the 
various  govemmente. 

Dietet'ics,  that  branch  of  medicine  which 
treate  of  food  and  drink.  In  a  wider  sense  it 
may  treat  of  the  recovery  or  maintenance  of 
health  by  means  of  correct  habite  with  regard 
te  eating,  drinking,  exercise,  the  wearing  of 
proper  clothes,  etc.  See  Digestion;  Food; 
Hygiene. 
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Dietz  (dStz),  Feodor,  1813>70;  German 
painter;  b.  Baden;  most  celebrated  works, 
**  Death  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  and  Pappen- 
heim,"  "  JStorming  of  Belgrade  by  Max  Eman- 
uel," "  Queen  Eleonore  at  the  Grave  of  Gus- 
tavua  Adolphus,"  "March  to  Paris  in  1814," 
and  "  Siege  of  Vienna." 

Dieulafoy  (de-5-ia-fwa'),  Marcel  Anguste, 
1844-  ;  French  engineer  and  archaeologist; 
b.  Toulouse ;  became  famous  for  his  explorations 
in  the  monuments  of  Persia,  described  in  his 
"Ancient  Art  of  Persia,"  1884-89,  and  his 
"  Acropolis  of  Susa,"  1890.  In  his  work  he  was 
assisted  by  his  wife,  Jane  Paule  Rachel  (b. 
Toulouse,  1851),  who  individually  published 
"Persia,  Susiana,  and  Chaldea,"  1866;  "At 
Susa,"  1887;  and  "  Parysates,"  1890,  which 
was  crowned  by  the  French  Academy. 

Diez  (dgts),  Friediich  Christian,  1794-1876; 
German  philologist;  b.  Giessen;  Prof,  of  Philol- 
ogy at  Bonn  from  1830  till  death;  founded  the 
scientific  study  of  Romance  philology;  best  re- 
membered by  his  grammar  (three  volumes, 
1836-42)  and  etymological  dictionary  of  the 
Romance  languages  (1853) 

Differen'tial  Carcolus.    See  Caloxtlus. 

Dif[rac'tion  Grafting.    See  Spectboscope. 

DiflFu'sion^  gradual  mixing  of  two  gases,  liq- 
uids or  even  solids,  due  to  the  mutual  attrac- 
tion of  their  molecules. 
If  a  jar  containing 
hydrogen  is  placed, 
mouth  down,  over  a 
jar  containing  chlorine 
the  two  gases  will 
mix,  the  hydrogen, 
notwithstanding  its 
lightness,  penetrating 
down  to  the  bottom  of 
the  chlorine  jar,  so 
that  the  two  jars  will 
soon  contain  a  uni- 
form mixture  of  the 
gases.  A  heavy  liquid, 
such  as  oil  of  vitri- 
ol, may  be  carefully 
poured  through  a  tube 
to  the  bottom  of  a  tall 
jar  filled  with  water; 
without  any  stirring 
— which  would  merely 
bring  large  surfaces 
of  the  liquid  into  con- 
tact —  the  sulphuric 
acid  will  gradually 
spread  up  through  the 
water,  and  the  rate  of 
the  diffusion  may  be 
measured  if  the  water  has  been  tinted  with 
blue  litmus,  as  the  contact  with  the  acid  will 
charge  the  blue  tint  to  pink.  This  spontaenous 
mixing  of  fluids  of  differing  densities  will  take 
place  even  if  between  them  is  placed  a  porous 
plaque  of  earthenware,  and  when  the  diffusion 
takes  place  through  a  living  membrane  it  pre- 
sents the  important  physiological  phenomenon 
of  Osmosis  (q.v.). 

Between    solidis,    the    rate    of   diffusion    is 
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vastly  slower  than  between  liquids  or  gases, 
but  it  does  occur.  Carbon  has  become  diffused 
through  iron,  and  a  plate  of  lead  placed  for 
a  long  time  in  contact  with  gold  has  been 
foimd  to  be  permeated  with  some  of  the  gold. 
Some  substances,  such  as  quicksilver  and  wa- 
ter, do  not  diffuse,  while  the  differing  diffusive 
properties  of  other  substances  are  availed  of  in 
the  process  known  as  dialysis  iq.v,). 

Di'gest,  a  condensation  or  systematic  ar- 
rangement of  laws,  statutes,  or  decisions ;  often 
applied  to  the  Pandects  of  Justinian. 

Digest'er,  Pap'in's  (named  from  Denis  Papin, 
a  French  savant,  who  invented  it  in  1861),  an 
apparatus  by  which  bodies  may  be  subjected 
to  the  action  of  high-pressure  steam  or  water 
raised  above  its  ordinary  boiling  temperature 
to  400°  F.,  and  sometimes  hi^er.  It  is  a 
strong  boiler  made  of  copper  or  iron  with  a 
tightly  adjusted  cover  furnished  with  a 
safety  valve.  It  will  dissolve  bones  to  a  jelly, 
and  has  been  employed  in  France  in  preparing 
soup  from  bones.  It  is  also  used  in  paper 
making  in  preparing  pulp  from  wood. 

Diges'tion,  process  of  converting  food  into 
assimilable  substances.  The  organs  by  which 
this  function  is  performed  in  the  higher  ani- 
mals are  the  mouth,  pharynx,  esophagus, 
stomach,  and  intestines,  with  their  accessory 
glands,  the  pancreas,  liver,  and  mucous  folli- 
cles. In  man  digestion  comprises  a  number 
of  stages,  beginning  with  the  action  of  the  sa- 
liva and  ending  in  the  intestines.  In  the  mouth 
the  starches  of  the  food  are  converted  into 
grape  sugar  by  the  action  of  a  ferment,  ptyalin, 
of  the  saliva.  The  sugar  so  produced  is  ab- 
sorbed by  the  blood  vessels  of  tne  stomach  and 
any  starch  not  thus  digested  is  acted  upon  in 
the  intestines  by  a  ferment  similar  to  ptyalin, 
though  much  less  active.  It  will  appear  from 
this  that  thorough  mixture  of  the  food  with 
the  saliva  is  necessary  and  that  mastication 
must  be  carefully  performed.  In  the  stomach 
the  albiuninous  portions  ol  the  food  are  par- 
ticularly acted  upon.  The  food  is  thoroughly 
commingled  with  the  gastric  juice  by  the 
churning  movement  of  the  stomach  walls.  The 
gastric  juice  is  a  clear  yellowish  fluid,  con- 
taining free  hydrochloric  acid,  and  various  min- 
eral ingredients,  chief  among  which  is  sodium 
chloride  (common  salt).  Its  most  important 
organic  constituent  is  pepsin.  About  14  lbs. 
of  gastric  juice  is  secreted  daily,  the  secretion 
resulting  largely  from  the  mere  presence  of 
something  within  the  stomach,  as  there  is  very 
little  secretion  when  the  stomach  is  at  rest. 
The  important  function  of  the  gastric  juice  is 
the  conversion  of  albuminous  substances  into 
peptones,  and  this  is  accomplished  by  the  fer- 
ment pepsin,  acting  by  its  presence  rather 
than  by  itself  entering  into  the  chemical 
changes.  There  is  little  action  on  starches  or 
fats  in  the  stomach,  but  milk  is  curdled  by 
the  operation  of  a  special  ferment  (rennin) 
assisted  by  the  acidity  of  the  gastric  juice. 
The  name  chyme  is  applied  to  the  stomach 
contents  when  digestion  is  complete.  The 
peptones  produced  are  largely  absorbed  by  the 
blood  vessels  in  the  walls  of  the  stomach;  the 
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remaining  matters  pass  into  the  intestines. 
The  ch3rme  having  passed  into  the  duodenum 
(the  first  part  of  the  small  Intestine),  is  fur- 
ther acted  upon  by  the  pancreatic  juice  and 
the  bile.  The  starches  not  altered  in  the 
mouth  are  converted,  mainly  by  pancreatic 
juice,  into  sugar  and  so  absorbed;  albuminous 
substances  unaffected  in  the  stomach  are 
changed  into  peptones  by  the  trypsin  of  the 
pancreatic  juice;  and  fats  not  at  all  affected 
in  mouth  or  stomach  are  broken  up,  chiefly  by 
bile,  into  a  fine  emulsion  or  chyle  and  carried 
off  in  the  lacteals.  The  digestive  and  absorb- 
ing power  of  the  large  intestine  is  very  slight. 
See  Dyspepsia,  Food,  Stomaoh,  etc. 

Dig'gers,  originally  a  small  tribe  of  N.  Amer- 
ican Indians,  living  near  St.  G«orge,  Utah;  so 
named  because  it  was  the  only  Paiute  tribe 
practicing  agriculture;  later  applied  to  every 
tribe  known  to  use  roots  for  iood,  and  hence 
to  be  "  diggers " ;  and  so  included  many  of 
the  tribes  of  California,  Oregon,  Idaho,  Utah, 
Nevada,  and  Arizona,  speaking  different  lan- 
guages and  embracing  distinct  linguistic  stocks. 
In  time  root  eaters  came  to  represent  a  low 
type  of  Indian,  and  the  term  became  one  of 
opprobrium.  There  are  now  a  very  few  Indi- 
ans retaining  the  name  of  Diggers  on  a  reserva- 
tion near  Jackson,  Cal. 


Dighton  (cU'tdn)  Rock,  mass  of  silicious  con- 
glomerate, with  face  11^  ft.  long  at  base  and 
about  5  ft.  high,  on  the  bank  of  the  Taunton 
River,  in  Bristol  Co.,  Mass.,  on  which  is  an 
ancient,  probably  prehistoric,  inscription,  cop- 
ies of  which  have  been  sent  to  the  most  learned 
scholars  to  decipher,  but  so  far  without  ac- 
ceptable results. 

Digit  (dljlt),  in  arithmetic,  one  of  the  ten  ^ 

symbols,  0,  1,  2,  3,  etc.,  by  which  all  npibersL^^dationT"  Such  VmbankmentV^raiVed "along 


are  expressed.  In  astronomy  the  term  is  used 
in  speaking  of  eclipses  to  denote  the  twelfth 
part  of  the  diameter  of  the  sun  or  moon.  Thus 
the  eclipse  is  said  to  be  of  ten  digits  if  ten 
parts  of  the  twelve  are  concealed.  Digit  is 
also  a  measure  of  dimension  equal  to  the 
breadth  of  a  finger,  and  estimated  at  about 
three  fourths  of  an  inch.    See  Notation. 

Digitalis,  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
figwort  family.  With  the  exception  of  the 
common  foxglove  {Digitalis  purpurea),  which 
is  a  native  of  Great  Britain,  the  species  are 
mostly  found  in  S.  Europe  and  in  Asia.  The 
leaves  of  foxglove  are  largely  used  in  medi- 
cine. They  are  dried  and  reduccKi  to  powder 
or  dissolved  as  an  infusion  or  tincture.  They 
have  a  bitter  taste,  and  are  used  in  diseases 
of  the  heart,  to  which  they  act  as  a  stimulant, 
especially  when  the  heart  action  is  rapid  and 
weak,  as  digitalis  produces  a  slow,  strong  puUe. 
Several  of  the  species  are  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens. 

Dig'itate,  botanical  term  applied  to  com- 
pound leaves,  the  leaflets  of  which  are  all  borne 
on  the  apex  or  tip  of  the  petiole,  as  the  clover 
and  horse-chestnut;  also  called  palmate. 

Dig'nities,  in  English  law,  titles  of  honor, 
considered  as  incorporeal  hereditaments;  are 
strictly  personal,  descending  to  the  heir  in  the 
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patent  whereby  they  are  granted,  and  not  being 
transferable  by  voluntary  alienation,  nor  at- 
tachable for  debt.  In  the  classification  of  dig- 
nities as  superior  and  inferior  the  names  of 
baronet,  knight,  etc.,  designate  the  inferior  dig- 
nities. No  temporal  dignity  of  any  foreign 
nation  can  give  to  a  man  a  higher  title  than 
that  of  esquire  in  Great  Britain;  in  the  U.  S. 
titles  of  nobility  cannot  be  granted  by  either 
state  or  Federal  Govt.,  and  au  titles  of  dignity 
must  be  renounced  by  alien  applicants  for  ad- 
mission to  citizenship. 

Dihong  (de-hdng'),  also  called  Tbanpo;  up- 
per part  of  the  Brahmaputra  River  above  As- 
sam; rises  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Himalayas, 
traverses  part  of  Tibet,  and  bursts  through 
that  mountain  chain  near  latitude  28^  15'  N. 

Dijon  (de-zhOn'),  ancient  Dibio,  town  of 
France;  capital  of  the  department  of  Cdte- 
d'Or;  on  the  Ouche,  at  its  junction  with  the 
Suzon;  about  175  m.  SE.  of  Paris;  formerly 
the  capital  of  Burgundy,  and  residence  of  the 
dukes  of  Burgundy  for  three  centuries.  It  is 
inclosed  by  ramparts.  Among  the  principal 
public  edifices  are  the  palace  of  the  Princes  of 
Cond6;  the  cathedral,  a  Gothic  structure 
founded  in  the  thirteenth  century;  the  noble 
Gothic  church  of  Notre  Dame;  a  theater  and 
townhall.  Dijon  has  a  large  public  library, 
a  botanic  garden,  and  an  aoad6mie  univerai- 
taire ;  also  manufactures  of  beer,  brandy,  wool- 
en cloth,  blankets,  hosiery,  chemical  products, 
cotton  fabrics,  and  pottery.  Its  prosperity  is 
largely  derived  from  the  trade  in  Burgundy 
wines,  fiowers,  and  agricultural  products.  Pop. 
(1906)  74,113. 

Dike,  a  term  with  several  meanings.  In  en- 
gineering a  dike  is  an  embankment  erected  on 
the  shore  of  a  sea  or  river  in  order  to  prevent 


the  Mississippi  River  are  called  levees.  The 
coasts  of  Holland  are  protected  against  the 
encroachments  of  sea  by  dikes  constructed  on 
a  grand  scale  and  in  a  systematic  manner. 
Dikes  are  also  raised  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  Waal,  and  other  rivers  near  their 
mouths.  They  are  broad  at  the  base,  and  are 
usually  of  such  magnitude  that  there  is  room 
on  the  top  for  a  public  road  The  fabric  is 
strengthened  by  willows,  either  growing  or  in- 
terwoven as  wickerwork  on  the  sides  of  the 
dike,  which  should  present  a  very  gradual 
slope  toward  the  sea  or  river.  The  base  is 
often  faced  with  masonry,  and  protected  by 
vast  heaps  of  stones. 

A  dike,  in  geology,  is  a  broad  and  relatively 
thin  plate  of  igneous  rock,  cast  into  a  fissure 
when  in  the  molten  state.  The  greater  num- 
ber of  dikes  are  approximately  vertical.  When 
inserted  between  the  layers  of  a  sedimentary 
formation,  they  are  called  intrusive  sheets. 
Rocks  traversed  by  dikes  usually  show  altera- 
tion at  and  near  the  surface  of  contact,  due 
to  the  heat  of  the  injected  liquid.  As  dikes 
are  laid  bare  by  erosion,  their  material  often 
proves  more  resistant  than  the  inclosing  rock, 
m  which  case  they  project  above  the  general 
level  in   wall-like  ridges,  whence  their  name. 

Dilem'ma,  syllogism  with  a  conditional  prem- 
ise, used  to  prove  the  absurdity  or  falsity  of 
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some  assertion.  A  conditional  proposition  is 
assumed,  of  which  the  antecedent  is  the.  asser- 
tion to  be  disproved,  and  the  consequent  is  a 
disjunctive  proposition  setting  forth  the  sup- 
position on  which  the  assertion  can  be  true. 
If  the  supposition  be  denied,  the  assertion  must 
also  be  denied.  Thus,  the  sentence:  If  he  did 
go  he  must  be  either  foolish  or  wicked;  but 
we  know  he  is  neither  foolish  nor  wicked; 
therefore  he  cannot  have  gone.  *  The  dilemma 
was  called  the  ayllogiamua  comutua  (homed 
syllogism),  the  two  members  of  the  consequent 
being  the  ''horns  of  the  dilemma/'  on  which 
the  adversary  is  caught. 

Dilke  (dllk),  Charles  Wentworth,  1789-1864; 
English  journalist;  served  for  twenty  years  in 
the  navy  pay  office;  edited  the  AthencBum, 
1830^6,  and  the  Daily  NetD8,  1846-49;  also  a 
valuable  collection  of  "Old  English  Plays," 
six  volumes,  1814. 

Dilke,  Sir  Charles  Wentworth,  1843-  ; 
English  politician  and  author;  b.  Chelsea; 
grandson  of  the  preceding;  called  to  the  bar, 
1866 ;  member  of  Parliament  for  Chelsea,  1868- 
86;  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, 1880-82;  president  Local  Government 
Board,  1882-85;  chairman  Royal  Commission 
for  Negotiations  with  France,  1880-82;  of 
Royal  Commission  on  the  Housing  of  the  Work- 
ing Classes,  1884-85;  defeated  for  Parliament, 
1886,  having  been  the  oo-respondent  in  a  di- 
vorce suit;  returned  (1892)  as  a  Liberal  by 
the  Forest  of  Dean;  succeeded  his  father  and 
grandfather  as  proprietor  of  the  Atkencpum; 
author  of  "Greater  Britain — a  Record  of 
Travel  in  English-speaking  Countries,"  "  Pres- 
ent Position  of  European  Politics,"  "The  Brit- 
ish Army,"  "Problems  of  Greater  Britain"; 
joint  author  of  "  Imperial  Defense." 

Dill'mans,  Christian  Friedrich  August,  1823- 
94 ;  German  theologian  and  Orientalist ;  b.  Ulin- 
gen,Wartemberg;  Prof,  of  Exegetical  Theology 
at  Tiibingen,  1853;  of  Oriental  languages  at 
Kiel,  1854;  of  Exegetical  Theology  at  Giessen, 
1861;  and  at  Beriin,  1869;  distinguished  by  his 
works  on  the  Ethiopic  language;  editions  of 
the  old  Ethiopic  version  of  the  Bible,  of  the 
apocryphal  book  of  Enoch,  the  book  of  Adam, 
the  book  of  Jubilees,  and  the  Ascension  of 
Isaiah;  also  wrote  commentaries  on  the  Hexa- 
teuch,  Isaiah,  and  Job. 

DiU'on,  John,  1851-  ;  Irish  politician;  b. 
Dublin;  son  of  John  Blake  Dillon,  a  leader  in 
the  Young  Ireland  movement  of  1848,  who  fled 
to  New  York  to  escape  imprisonment,  and  later 
sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  Tipperary. 
John  was  educated  for  a  physician ;  first  elected 
to  Parliament,  1880;  suspended,  1881,  the  first 
of  the  Pamellite  group  to  be  so  treated,  and 
then  imprisoned;  several  times  reelected,  sus- 
pended, and  imprisoned.  Was  an  aggressive 
promoter  of  the  "Plan  of  Campaign";  suc- 
ceeded Justin  McCarthy  as  leader  of  the  main 
section  of  the  Nationalist  Party,  1896. 

Dillon,  Wentworth.  See  Rosoommon,  Eabl  of. 

Dilolo,  Lake,  small  lake  on  the  S.  border  of 
the  Kongo  Free  State,  4,000  ft.  above  the  sea, 
and  so  exactly  balanced  on  the  water  parting 


between  the  Kongo  and  Zambesi  systems  that 
one  affluent  carries  a  part  of  its  waters  to  the 
Kassai  branch  of  the  Kongo,  while  another 
fiows  to  the  Liba  head  stream  of  the  Zambesi. 

Diln'vium.    See  Drift. 

Dimen'sion,  in  mathematics,  the  capacity  of 
extension  to  be  measured  in  some  direction. 
In  geometry,  a  point  has  no  dimensions;  a 
line,  whether  straight  or  curved,  has  one  di- 
mension— namely,  length;  a  surface  has  two — 
length  and  breadth;  and  a  solid  has  three  di- 
mensions— length,  breadth,  and  thickness.  As 
the  latter  is  the  most  general  form  of  exten- 
sion, space  is  of  three  dimensions.  .  Space  of 
four  dimensions,  an  expression  used  by  some 
mathematicians,  is  an  algebraic  term  with  no 
corresponding  reality. 

Dim'ity.    See  Textile  Fabbicb. 

Dimor'phism,  a  term  having  two  distinct 
meanings.  In  biology,  dimorphism  is  the  oc- 
currence of  individuals  of  tne  same  species 
under  two  distinct  forms,  which,  were  not  the 
connection  known,  would  be  regarded  as  dis- 
tinct species  or  even  as  distinct  genera.  In 
many  cases  the  dimorphism  is  sexual,  the  male 
and  female  presenting  entirely  different  char- 
acters. Thus  in  the  cankerworm  moth  the 
male  is  winged,  the  female  lacks  the  wings. 
In  other  cases  differences  may  be  seen  among 
the  individuals  of  the  same  sex.  Dimorphism 
of  inorganic  matter  is  the  capacity  of  a  sub- 
stance to  crystallize  in  two  distinct  forms. 
Carbon,  sulphur,  and  calcium  carbonate  are  ex- 
amples. Carbon,  as  the  diamond,  crystallizes 
in  octahedra  and  allied  forms,  but  as  graphite 
it  forms  hexagonal  crystals. 

Dinapur  (de-n^-pdr'),  town  and  important 
military  station  of  British  India,  provmce  of 
Bengal;  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ganges,  12 
m.  above  Patna.  Here  are  spacious  barracks, 
and  about  3.200  houses,  mostly  of  mud.  Pop. 
(1901)  30,000. 

Dinar'chiis,  one  of  the  ten  Attic  orators;  a 
native  of  Corinth  who  came  to  Athens  abt. 
342  B.O.  and  took  up  the  profession  of  a  com- 
poser of  speeches;  rose  to  influence  imder  De- 
metrius Phalereus,  and  fell  with  him,  307; 
after  spending  fifteen  years  in  exile  at  Chalcis, 
in  Eulxea,  he  was  allowed  to  return;  died  in 
penury  and  almost  total  blindness. 

Dinai'ic  Alps,  name  given  to  the  range  con- 
necting the  Julian  Alps  with  the  W.  ranges  of 
the  Balkan ;  divides  Dalmatia  from  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina,  and  a  spur  extends  into  Dalma- 
tia; highest  summit  is  Mt.  Orjen,  about  6,225  ft. 

Ding'dings,  The,  part  of  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments colony  (British)  on  the  W.  coast  of  the 
Malay  Peninsula;  consists  of  the  island  of 
Pangkor,  with  a  small  strip  of  the  coast  of 
Perak;  is  about  30  m.  S.  of  Penang. 

Din'go,  species  of  dog  {Oania  dingo)  inhabit- 
ing Australia.  It  is  somewhat  larger  than  a 
shepherd's  dog,  of  a  tawny  color,  with  erect 
ears  and  a  bushy  tail.  The  dingo  is  extremely 
fierce,  and  being  very  destructive  to  sheep,  its 
numbers  have  been  greatly  lessened  by  the 
efforts  of  the  colonists.    It  is  remarkable  for 
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being  the  only  dog  lining  both  In  &  wild  and 
in  A  domesticated  atate,  and  also  from  the  fact 

that  it  is  the  sole  large  terrea trial  mammal 
not  a  marBupial  found  in  Australia. 

Din'ka,  or  Deulca,  people  inhabiting  about 
eO,000  Bq.  m.  W.  of  the  White  Nile,  and  be- 
tween 6°  and  S"  N.  lat.  They  belong  to  tlie 
darkest  of  negro  races,  are  clean  in  their  per- 
sons and  in  what  thej  eat,  give  all  their  atten- 
tion to  cattle  raising,  and  possess  immense 
herds.  Their  principal  weapon  ia  the  lance. 
The  men  dispense  entirely  with  clothing,  but 
the  women  are  dressed.  Though  their  tribes 
fight  one  another,  their  union  aealust  the  Arab 
slavers  has  prevented  the  Khartum  raiders 
from  getting  a  foothold  on  their  soil. 

Dinocerai  (dl-nns'S-ras).  genus  of  extinct 
herbivorous  mammals  from  the  Eocene  of  Wy- 
oming and  Utah,  and  the  first  known  represen- 
tative of  a  remarkable  group  now  regarded  as 
forming  a  distinct  order,  Dinocerala.  The 
Bkull  is  long  and  narrow,  and  supports  three 
separate  paira  of  osseous  elevations,  some  of 
which  may  have  been  the  bony  support  for 
horns.  The  vertebrce  are  longer  than  in  the 
elephant,  while  the  legs  are  short,  so  that  the 
head  could  easily  reach  the  ground.  The  feet 
were  short  and  stout,  and  there  were  five  toes 
before  and  behind.  The  brain  cavity  of  Dino- 
ceraD  proves  that  the  brain  was  smaller  than 
any  more  recent  mammal. 

Dinor'nia,  gigantic  extinct  bird,  whose  bones 

have  been  found  in  New  Zealand.    It  was  called 

moa  by  the  natives.     Some 
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were  believed  to  be  footprints  of  birds,  the 
largest  uf  which  must  have  exceeded  the  os- 
trich in  size.  Geologists  were  unwilling  to 
admit  the  existence  of  birds  at  this  remote 
epoch,  or  of  such  large  ones  at  any  time; 
but  the  later  discovery  of  the  bones  of  D. 
giganteut  demonstrated  the  existence  of  birds, 
at  a  comparatively  recent  period,  whose  tracks 
would  have  been  22  in.  long  and  6  in.  wide, 
considerably  larger  than  those  of  the  Con- 
necticut valley.  It  was  wingless  and  at  least 
10  ft.  high. 

Dinoun'ria,  order  of  extinct  reptiles  related 
to  the  crocodiles  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
birds  on  the  other,  containing  the  largest  land 
reptiles  and  many  which  often,  or  habitually, 
walked  on  their  hind  legs.  The  smallest  spe- 
cies were  not  more  than  3  ft.  long,  while  the 
largest  attained  a  length  of  60  ft. 

Dinotheiinm  (dl-nC-the'rI-Qm),  genus  of  ex- 
tinct mammals  apparently  related  to  the  mas- 
todon and  elephant,  hut  having  no  tusks  in 
the  upper  jaw,  and  two  tusks  projecting  down- 
ward and  slightly  backward  from  the  lower 
jaw.  The  skull  is  broad  and  flattened,  and 
there  are  two  premolars  and  three  molars  on 
either  side  of  each  jaw.  Remains  of  the  Dino- 
Iherium  occur  in  the  Middle  and  Upper  Mio- 
cene of  Germany,  France,  Greece,  Asia  Minor, 

Dinwid'dle,  Robert,  abt.  1690-lTTO;  Bntish 
colonial  executive!  b.  Scotland;  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  Virginia,  1752-58;  proposed  the 
annexation  of  the  Ohio  valley  for  extension  of 
British  settlements  and  an  alliance  with  the 
Miami  Indians  to  secure  the  settlements  against 
French  aggression;  appointed  Washington  ad- 
jutant general,  sent  him  to  demand  with- 
drawal of  French  troops  from  British  territory, 
and  placed  him  in  command  of  the  colonial 
troops  for  the  campaign  resulting  in  Grad- 
dock s  defeat;  recalled,  1758.  Several  places 
in  Virginia  arc  named  after  him. 

Di'o  Caa'siua,  165-235  aj>.;  most  important 
Greek  historian  of  the  imperial  period;  grand- 
son of  Dio  Chrysoatomus ;  b.  Nictea,  Bitbynia; 
rose  to  high  position  and  was  twice  consul. 
Of  his  great  "  History  of  Rome,"  in  eighty 
books,  from  the  landing  of  .£neas  to  the  ac- 
cession of  Alexander  Sevcrus  and  Dio's  consul- 
ship of  229,  iKioks  30-00  covering  the  period 
68  B.C.  to  47  A.D.  are  extant,  mutilated  in  parts, 
the  rest  only  in  fragments  and  in  excerpts. 
Dio  Oissius  is  our  most  important  source  for 
the  period  of  which  he  treats. 

Diocletian  (dl-O-kle'shRn),  or,  in  full,  Caina 
Taleriua  Aureliua  Dlocletianus,  246-313  a.d.; 
Roman  emperor ;  h.  Dalmatia,  of  humble  parent- 
age; abilities  secured  liis  rapid  promotion  in  the 
army,  and  his  popularity  with  the  troops  gave 
him  great  influence.  He  served  under  C^rus 
against  Persia,  till  that  emperor's  death,  284. 
When  Numerian,  the  son  of  Cams,  was  assas- 
sinated, the  soldiers  chose  Diocletian  as  his  suc- 
cessor; he  was  installed  with  great  ceremony  at 
Nicomedia.  In  286  he  associated  with  himself 
Maximian,  hie  old  companion  in  arms.  The  em- 
pire was  beset  with  enemies,  and  in  292  two 
more  Roman  soldiers,  Oftlerius  and  Constantius, 
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were  raised  to  the  purple  as  OiBaars,  the  two 
older  emperors  being  distinguished  as  Augusti, 
These  four  princes,  it  was  thought,  would  hold 
one  another  in  check,  and  the  plan  was  for  a 
time  successful.  After  a  prosperous  reign  of 
about  twenty-one  years,  Diocletian  volimUirily 
resigned  the  throne,  305,  and  retired  to  Salona. 
He  is  censured  for  permitting  the  persecution 
of  the  Christians,  but  the  greater  part  of  these 
persecutions  took  place  after  his  abdication. 
The  year  of  his  accession,  284,  was  made  by 
the  ecclesiastical  writers  the  beginning  of  an 
era  called  *'  the  era  of  Diocletian." 

Diodetian  E'ra,  called  also  the  Eba  of  Mab- 
TYBS,  on  account  of  the  persecution  in  Diocle- 
tian's reign;  period  in  the  early  Christian 
chronology  dating  from  the  year  284  A.D.,  when 
that  reign  began.  The  term  was  employed  till 
the  method  of  reckoning  time  from  the  birth 
of  Christ  was  introduced  by  Dionysius  Exiguus 
early  in  the  sixth  century,  and  is  still  used 
by  the  Abyssinians  and  Copts. 

Diodati  (dg-5-drte),  Giovanm,  1576-1640; 
Swiss  theologian;  b.  of  an  Italian  family  at 
Geneva;  Prof,  of  Hebrew  at  Geneva,  1597; 
was  Prof,  of  Theology  there,  1609-46;  repre- 
sented the  Church  of  Geneva  in  the  Synod  of 
Dort,  1618,  where  his  reputation  was  so  high 
that  he  was  one  of  the  persons  appointed  to 
write  the  articles  of  faith.  He  produced  the 
Italian  (Geneva,  1607)  and  French  (1644) 
translations  of  the  Bible  that  are  still  the 
most  widely  circulated,  and  wrote  several  trea- 
tises against  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church. 

Diodo'mSy  called,  from  the  island  of  his 
birth,  DioooBUS  Siculus  ;  historian  of  the  time 
of  Julius  Ciesar  and  Augustus;  spent  thirty 
years  in  composing  a  imiversal  history  in 
Greek,  in  forty  books,  of  which  only  fifteen 
entire  books  and  a  few  fragments  remain. 
These  relate  chiefly  to  the  ancient  history  of 
the  Ethiopians,  Egyptians,  and  Greeks,  and 
events  from  the  second  Persian  War  (480  b.g.) 
down  to  302,  including  the  Carthaginian  wars 
in  Sicily. 

Diog'eneSy  abt.  412-323  b.c.;  Greek  Cynic 
philosopher;  b.  Sinope;  disciple  of  Antisthenes, 
and  soon  gained  a  reputation  superior  to  that 
of  his  master  for  rough  and  caustic  wit.  It  is 
said  that  one  day  at  Athens  the  citizens  saw 
him  with  a  lantern  in  his  hand,  although  it 
was  broad  day,  apparently  searching  for  some- 
thing. On  being  asked  what  he  was  seeking, 
he  replied,  "A  man";  he  had  foimd  children, 
he  said,  in  Sparta,  and  women  in  Athens,  but 
men  he  had  never  seen.  He  taught  in  the 
streets  and  public  places,  speaking  with  the 
utmost  plainness,  often  with  rudeness,  was  al- 
together insensible  to  reproaches  and  insults, 
and  lived  as  a  voluntary  outcast  till  his  nine- 
tieth year.  He  is  said  to  have  written  several 
works,  but  none  is  extant. 

Di'omede  Islands,  group  of  three  small  is- 
lands in  the  middle  of  Bering  Strait,  midway 
between  Asia  and  America. 

Diome'des,  a  Greek  proper  name;  the  name 


ol  a  Greek  warrior  and  King  of  Argos,  cele- 


brated in  the  ancient  legends  as  a  son  of 
lydeus  (hence  he  was  called  T^dides),  and  a 
favorite  of  Minerva;  in  the  "Iliad"  narrative 
he  fought  with  distinction  at  the  siege  of  Troy, 
and  even  ventured  to  attack  Mars,  who  de- 
fended the  Trojans.  Diomedes  and  Ulysses  are 
said  to  have  carried  away  Uie  Palladium  of 
Troy.  There  was  a  Diomedes,  King  of  the 
Bistones  in  Thrace;  fabled  to  have  fed  his 
horses  on  human  flesh;  slain  by  Hercules. 
There  was  also  Diomedes,  Latin  grammarian 
of  the  fourth  century.  His  treatise  on  gram- 
mar in  three  books  has  value,  having  incor- 
porated much  from  earlier  writers  of  authority 
now  lost. 

Di'on,  abt.  410-364  B.C.;  statesman  of  Syra- 
cuse; acquired  great  influence  at  the  court  of 
Dionysius  the  Elder,  who  had  married  Aris- 
tomache,  a  sister  of  Dion.  After  the  accession 
of  Dionysius  the  Younger,  Dion  persuaded 
him  to  invite  Plato  to  return  to  Syracuse. 
The  virtue  and  austere  morals  of  Dion  ren- 
dered him  obnoxious  to  the  dissolute  tyrant 
and  his  courtiers.  He  was  banished,  and  took 
refuse  at  Athens.  In  order  to  revenge  himself 
and  liberate  his  country,  he  raised  a  small  body 
of  troops,  357  B.O.,  attacked  Syracuse,  which 
he  occupied  without  much  resistance,  and  ex- 
pelled Dionysius;  was  soon  deprived  of  power* 
by  the  intrigues  of  Heraclides;  was  recalled 
by  the  people,  but  assassinated  by  Calippus. 

Dionae'a,  insectivorous  plant  found  only  in 
the  moist  sandy  land  near  Wilmington,  N.  C. ; 
popularly  called  Venus's  flytrap;  belongs  to 
the  same  neutral  order  as  sundews,  the  com- 
mon species  of  which  captures  flies  as  efi'ectu- 
ally  as  dionsoa,  but  by  a  different  contrivance. 

Di'on  Cas'siiis.    See  Dig  Cassius. 

Dionys'la,  great  annual  festivals  in  honor  of 
Dionysus  ( Bacchus )  ;  said  to  have  been  intro- 
duced into  Greece  from  Egypt,  1416  b.o.  They 
were  of  four  kinds — ^the  rural  or  lesser,  the 
Lensean,  the  Anthesterian,  and  the  great  Di- 
onysia.  They  were  chiefly  celebrated  at  Athens. 
See  Bacchanalia. 

Dionys'iiUy  name  of  several  distinguished 
Greeks  and  Romans.  Dionysius  I,  the  Eldeb, 
431  or  430-367  b.o.,  was  tyrant  of  Syracuse; 
served  in  the  war  against  the  Carthaginians, 
and  succeeded  by  false  accusations  against  his 
colleagues  in  being  appointed  (405)  sole  gen- 
eral. Aiming  to  subdue  his  native  ci^,  he 
played  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  leit  the 
whole  SW.  coast  to  them,  and  bought  them 
off  when  they  besieged  Syracuse;  was  recog- 
nized by  them  as  ruler  of  Syracuse,  but  was 
forced  to  resign  all  claim  to  dominion  over  the 
island  of  Sicily  as  a  whole;  availed  himself 
of  peace  to  establish  his  tyranny  more  flrmly, 
and  built  an  impregnable  citadel  on  the  island 
of  Ortygia.  Syracuse  in  six  years  recovered 
her  strength,  and  Dionysius  made  great  prep- 
arations for  the  recapture  of  the  cities  he  had 
surrendered.  He  gained  at  flrst  great  success, 
but  his  fleet  was  defeated  by  the  Carthaginians. 
After  several  conquests  they  laid  siege  to  Syra- 
cuse (395),  but  nearly  the  whole  Carthaginian 
army  was  lost  by  a  pestilence,  and  the  remain- 
der purchased  from  Dionysius  the  privilege 
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of  a  free  departure.  He  sought  by  establish- 
ing colonies  on  the  Adriatic  to  secure  for  him- 
self a  way  into  Greece;  was  now  the  recog- 
nized master  of  S.  Italy;  sent  an  army  into 
Epirus,  and  received  an  offer  of  friendship 
from  the  Gauls,  who  had  burned  Rome.  His 
reign,  which  lasted  thirty-eight  years,  became 
milder  toward  its  close.  He  left  an  inmiense 
military  force  and  a  powerful  empire;  and, 
though  he  had  governed  as  a  tyrant,  the  old 
republican  forms  remained.  Dionybius  II, 
The  YouNGEB,  was  the  son  and  successor  of 
the  preceding;  hastened  on  his  accession  (367) 
to  conclude  a  peace  with  the  Carthaginians, 
abandoned  his  father's  projects  of  foreign  set- 
tlements and  power,  and  gave  himself  up  to 
luxury  and  sensuality.  His  brother-in-law 
Dion,  whom  he  had  banished,  landed  in  Sicily 
in  357  with  a  band  of  exiles  and  dethroned 
him.  Dionysius  went  to  Locri,  which  he  held 
till  346,  when  he  recovered  Syracuse;  but  in 
343  was  again  driven  out  by  Timoleon,  and 
retired  to  (>)rinth.  Dionysius  Exiouus,  monk 
of  the  sixth  century,  and  abbot  at  Rome,  was 
the  reputed  f oimder  of  the  Christian  era  as  now 
established.  Before  him  it  had  been  calculated 
from  the  death  of  Christ;  he  first  fixed  the 
year  of  the  incarnation  in  the  754th  year  of 
Rome,  and  after  the  eighth  century  this  was 
universally  adopted  as  the  commencement  of 
the  era.  He  also  made  the  first  regular  col- 
lection of  ecclesiastical  laws  in  the  W.  Church. 

Diophan'tuSy  Greek  mathematician;  lived  at 
Alexandria,  probably  in  the  period  between  200 
and  400  a.d.  ;  author  of  the  most  ancient  ex- 
tant treatise  on  algebra,  and  the  reputed  in- 
ventor of  algebra,  according  to  Lagrange  and 
others.  He  wrote  an  important  work  called 
"Arithmetica"  in  thirteen  books,  of  which  only 
six  are  extant. 

Diop'trics,  that  branch  of  geometrical  optics 
which  treats  of  the  refraction  of  light,  or  of 
the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  direction 
of  rays  transmitted  from  one  medium  to  an- 
other (as  from  air  to  water,  etc.),  or  through 
media  of  varying  density.  It  is  applied  chiefly 
in  the  construction  of  telescopes,  microscopes, 
and  other  instruments  requiring  the  use  of 
refracting  lenses. 

Dioptric  Sys'tem,  arrangement  of  lenses  for 
condensing  light  in  lighthouses;  devised  by 
Fresnel  abt.  1819,  and  Imsed  on  the  discoveries 
of  Buffon,  Condorcet,  Brewster,  and  others. 
See    Refbaction. 

Diora'ma,  mode  of  scenic  display  invented  by 
Daguerre  and  Bouton,  and  first  exhibited  in 
Paris,  1822.  The  painting  is  viewed  through 
a  large  aperture  or  proscenium,  beyond  which 
it  is  placed  at  such  a  distance  that  the  light 
is  thrown  on  it  at  a  proper  angle  from  the 
roof,  which  is  glazed  with  ground  glass  and 
cannot  be  seen  by  the  spectator,  who  is  in 
comparative  darkness,  receiving  no  other  light 
than  what  is  reflected  from  the  painting  itself. 

Di'orite,  rock  belonging  to  an  important 
group  of  granular  and  massive  green  stones, 
which  in  appearance  and  structure  resemble 
granite,  but  which  in  composition  differ  ma- 
terially   from    this    rock   type.      Diorite    is 
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composed  essentially  of  the  two  minerals, 
hornblende  and  triclinic  feldspar  (oligoclafle, 
andesine  or  labradorite).  In  general  appear- 
ance and  mode  of  occurrence  diorite  is  so  like 
granite  that  it  is,  as  a  rule,  popularly  known 
by  this  name.  It  is  available  for  all  the  uses 
to  which  granite  is  applied. 

Dioscor'idea  Peda'nius,  Greek  botanist;  b. 
Anazarba,  Cilicia;  lived  in  the  period  between 
50  and  200  a.d.;  traveled  in  Asia  Minor, 
Greece,  and  Italy  to  procure  information  about 
plants,  and  wrote  in  Greek  a  celebrated  work 
on  materia  medical  in  which  he  describes  or 
names  more  than  600  plants.  This  work  was 
regarded  as  the  highest  authority  for  fifteen 
centuries  or  more,  and  was  universally  used  by 
medical  and  botanical  students. 

Dioscu'ri,  name  given  to  Castor  and  Pol- 
lux (g.t?.). 

Dip,  in  geology,  the  angle  of  inclination  of  a 
stratum  to  the  horizon.  Where  the  country  is 
level  an  inclined  stratum  cuts  the  surface  in 
a  straight  line,  and  the  direction  of  this  line 
is  called  the  strike  of  the  stratum.  The  direc- 
tion of  the  dip  is  at  right  angles  to  the  strike. 
The  belt  through  which  a  stratum  is  exposed 
at  the  surface  is  called  its  outcrop.  In  a  level 
country  the  outcrop  has  the  same  direction  as 
the  strike;  in  a  hilly  or  mountainous  country 
it  may  have  a  very  different  direction. 

Diphtheria  (dif-the'ri-a),  or  Memn[>ra]ioiui 
Croup,  acute  infectious  disease  commonly  at- 
tacking the  throat.  Its  usual  victims  are  chil- 
dren, though  it  is  often  fatal  to  doctors  and 
nurses.  It  is  caused  by  an  invasion  of  the 
Klebs-Loeffler  bacillus,  whose  ravages  cover  the 
throat  with  a  membrane  consisting  of  necrosed 
or  dead  tissue,  in  which  the  bacilli  thrive. 
This  may  cause  suffocation,  while  the  poison 
generated  by  these  bacteria  produces  great 
prostration.  In  the  first  stages  it  is  hard  to 
distinguish  diphtheria  from  other  forms  of  sore 
throat,  such  as  tonsilitis.  A  swab  of  cotton 
may,  however,  be  rubbed  over  the  inflamed 
parts,  and  if  a  culture  of  the  bacillus  can  be 
made  therefrom  it  is  proof  that  the  infection 
is  dipththeria.  Facilities  for  making  such  tests 
are  provided  for  physicians  by  the  public-health 
ofiioes  of  most  large  cities. 

The  attack  begins  with  fever  which,  in  severe 
cases,  may  rise  to  104**  in  twenty-four  hours. 
There  is  pain  in  the  back  and  limbs,  and  per- 
haps convulsions.  The  degrees  of  susceptibility 
to  diphtheria  vary  greatly:  there  may  be  few 
symptoms  and  quick  recovery,  or  the  patient 
may  die  in  two  or  three  days,  overwhelmed  by 
the  intensity  of  the  bacterial  poisons. 

Every  suspected  case  of  diphtheria  should 
be  isolated,  and  all  who  have  come  in  contact 
with  it  kept  in  quarantine.  The  patient  should 
have  li(^uid  food  and  plenty  of  water.  The 
treatment  includes  applications  of  disinfecting 
solutions  to  the  throat  to  kill  the  bacteria,  and 
keeping  the  air  the  patient  breathes  well  ven- 
tilated and  moist.  The  administration  of  the 
antitoxin  (see  Antitoxin)  is  one  of  the  great- 
est triumphs  of  modem  medicine,  as  the  pro- 
portion of  deaths,  which  formerly  stood  38  per 
cent,  has  been  reduced  to  9.8  per  cent  in  those 
cases  treated  with  the  serum.    Suspected  cases. 
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or  those  exposed  to  diphtheria,  may  be  rendered 
immune  by  a  light  injection  of  antitoxin. 

Diph'thong,  the  union  of  two  vowels  pro- 
nounced together  in  one  syllable,  i.€.,  with  one 
push  or  impulse  of  voice;  thus  ou  in  loud,  oi 
m  sail.  An  improper  diphthong  is  one  which 
is  such  only  in  orthograpny,  as  ea  in  heat.  A 
genuine  diphthong  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be 
represented  by  a  single  vowel  sign,  as  i  in  five 
(pronounce  faiv). 

Diplo'macyy  art  of  conducting  the  official  in- 
tercourse between  foreign  states;  it  is  gener- 
ally managed  by  ambas^tdors  instructed  m  the 
policy  to  be  pursued,  or  by  the  ministers  of 
foreign  affairs.  The  negotiation  of  treaties 
forms  a  part  of  the  duties  of  these  envoys,  but 
frequenthr  they  exercise  a  delicate  and  yet  pro- 
found influence  over  the  nation  with  which  they 
are  sent  to  deal.  In  giving  instructions,  much 
must  sometimes  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
diplomatist.  Very  early  in  history  heralds 
and  ambassadors  bore  messages  from  one  power 
to  another.  These  messages  were  usually  spe- 
cial. It  is  only  in  modem  times  that  diplo- 
matists are  established  permanently  in  foreign 
courts  to  watch  the  interests  of  their  own  gov- 
ernments. From  the  very  necessities  of  the 
case  ambassadors  have  been  held  personally 
sacred,  since,  were  it  not  so,  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  them  to  venture  into  unfriendly 
states.  Even  amonff  barbarians  their  privileges 
were  respected.  When  resident  ambassadors 
first  came  to  be  employed  they  were  looked  on 
as  spies,  but  as  the  usage  became  general  its 
advantages  were  made  manifest.  It  tends  to 
bring  nations  nearer  together,  and  to  make 
them  respect  one  another;  when  there  are  rep- 
resentatives of  foreign  states  in  each  country, 
the  communitv  of  nations  is  more  vividly  felt. 
Ambassadors  become  acquainted  with  the  laws, 
institutions,  and  history  of  the  land  where  they 
reside;  they  protect  their  countrymen  who  are 
there  as  travelers  or  residents;  they  foresee 
difficulties,  and  are  able  to  prevent  them;  they 
put  their  countries  on  their  guard  against  the 
preparations  for  war  of  other  states ;  and  when 
tiiey  withdraw  on  account  of  war,  their  absence 
causes  the  separation  of  the  two  countries  to 
make  more  impression. 

Diplomatic  A'gents,  representatives  accred- 
ited by  a  sovereign  or  government  to  other 
sovereigns  or  governments.  Every  party  to  in- 
ternational law  is  a  treaty-making  power,  and 
every  such  power  must  act  by  some  represent- 
ative. No  inferior  community  is  entitled  to 
send  representatives  abroad  who  have  interna- 
tional rights.  Egypt,  for  instance,  does  not 
enjoy  the  right  of  embassy,  being  under  the 
suzerainty  of  the  Porte.  A  province,  a  colony, 
or  a  city  may  have  agents  in  foreign  lan<^, 
but  such  persons  have  none  of  the  rights  of 
ambassadors.  This  term  ''ambassador"  may 
be  used  generally  to  include  various  grades  or 
kinds  of  diplomatic  ministers,  and  it  is  often 
used  also  to  denote  one,  and  generally  the  high- 
est, class  of  such  ministers.  Other  words  are 
legate  and  nuncio,  usually  denoting  represent- 
atives of  the  pope;  ohargd  d'affaires,  a  term 
for  a  lower  grade  of  ambassadors;  envoy  and 
plenipotentiary,   which   latter  term  generally 
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means  less  than  its  derivation  implies.  There 
are  again  ambassadors  sent  for  a  particular 
object,  and  others  whose  functions  relate  to  all 
the  political  transactions  of  one  nation  with 
another;  there  are  temporary  and  resident  am- 
bassadors; there  are  also  persons  who  dis- 
charge the  office  without  taking  the  name.  As 
for  the  relative  rank  of  diplomatic  agents,  the 
rules  laid  down  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the 
eight  leading  powers  concerned  in  the  Congress 
of  Vienna  (1816)  are  genersJly  followed,  to- 
gether with  the  supplementary  rule  adopt^  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1818.  The  ranks  are  (1) 
ambassadors,  legates,  or  nuncios;  (2)  envoys, 
ministers,  or  others  accredited  to  sovereigns; 
(3)  resident  ministers;  (4)  charges  d* affaire 
accredited  to  ministers  of  foreign  affairs  or 
secretaries  of  state. 

Diplomat'ics,  science  of  the  knowledge  of  an- 
cient documents,  and  especially  of  their  age 
and  authenticity.  The  charters  of  grants  from 
sovereigns  to  individuals  and  corporations  were 
formerly  called  diplomas,  and  the  word  is  ap- 
plied to  all  public  documents  of  the  Middle 
Ages  and  later  centuries. 

Dip  of  the  Hori'zon,  apparent  depression  of 
the  sea  horizon,  or  line  between  ocean  and  sky, 
below  a  horizontal  line  going  out  from  the  eye 
of  the  observer.  It  arises  from  the  rotundity 
of  the  earth.  It  varies  with  the  state  of  the 
air,  but  its  amount,  in  minutes  of  arc,  is  nearly 
equal  to  the  square  root  of  the  number  of  feet 
the  eye  of  the  observer  is  above  the  ocean. 

Dip'peii  popular  name  of  birds  of  the  genus 
Cinclu^  and  family  CincUdcs  which  contains 
the  ouzels,  found  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Amer- 
ica. They  feed  chiefly  on  mollusks  and  on 
aquatic  insects  and  their  larvse,  which  they 
seek  in  dear  lakes  and  streams,  diving  readily 
and  moving  about  under  water  by  means  of 
their  wings.  The  dippers  build  very  curious 
nests  of  interwoven  moss,  having  the  entrance 
in  one  side.  The  term  is  applied  on  the  New 
England  coast  to  small  ducks  and  diving  fowl. 

Dipper.    See  Gbebe. 

Dipper,  The.    See  Ubba  Major. 

Dip'ping  Nee'dle,  an  instrument  showinff  the 
magnetic  dip.  When  a  magnetic  needle  is  hung 
within  a  stirrup  so  as  to  move  freely  in  a  verti- 
cal direction,  and  the  whole  system  is  suspended 
by  a  thread,  it  will  adjust  itself  in  the  mag- 
netic meridian,  and  its  pole  will  dip  toward  the 
N.  pole  of  the  earth.  Such  a  needle  is  called  a 
dipping  needle,  and  its  deviation  from  the  hori- 
zontal line  is  its  inclination.  When  the  needle 
is  carried  nearer  the  magnetic  pole  the  inclina- 
tion increases.  Approaching  the  equator,  it 
becomes  less  and  less  inclined,  until  a  point 
is  reached  at  which  it  is  horizontal.  This 
point  will  be  in  the  magnetic  equator,  or  line 
of  no  dip,  which  is  near,  but  not  coincident 
with,  the  equator  of  the  earth.  The  inclination, 
like  the  declination,  is  subject  to  periodic  and 
secular  variations.  Since  1671  it  has  steadily 
diminished  at  the  rate  of  three  to  five  minutes 
a  year. 

Dip'tera,  order  of  insects  which  includes  the 
flies.    Thqr  are  the  most  differentiated  (high- 
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eat)  of  all  insects,  and  are  characterized  by 
having  the  various  mouth  parts  so  moditied 
into  ft  piercinff  and  sucking  organ  that  tlie 
different  elements  can  oni;  with  difficulty  be 
traced.  The  eyes  are  very  large;  the  front 
wings  alone  are  of  use  in  flight,  the  second 
pair  are  reduced  to  short  clubbed  "  halterea  " 
or  "  balancers,"  so  called  becaase  without  them 
the  fly  cannot  direct  its  flight.  In  their  de- 
velopment the  fliea  undergo  a  "  complete  meta- 
morphosis." The  larve,  known  as  maggota,  are 
usually  footless,  and  some  have  lost  the  sense 
organs  and  biting  mouth  parts.  In  some  the 
pupa  is  inclosed  in  a  hardened  pupa  case ;  in 
others  ie.g.,  the  mosquito)  the  pupa  is  free 
and  capable  of  motion.  The  Diptera  are  di- 
vided into  two  Bubordera;  (1)  BmoAyccro  with 
short  antenote.  Here  belong  the  common  bouse 
flies,  blowflies,  bat  flies,  and  the  like,  aa  well 
as  certain  forms  which,  like  the  sheep  louse, 
have  BO  degenerated  by  parasitism  that  they 
have  lost  the  wings.  (2)  Nemaoera  with  long, 
often  feathered,  antennz,  containing  the 
midgea.  the  mosquitoea,  gall  flies,  Heasian  flies, 
and  the  like.  The  fleas  (Aphaniptera,)  arc 
sometimes  placed  bere.    See  £momoloot;  Flt. 

Diptych  (dip'tik),  tablet  anciently  used  aa 
a  notebook,  originally  two  united  by  a  hinge, 
and  afterwards  more.  The  tablets  were  of 
ivory,  wood,  alatc,  paOTruB,  or  metal — some' 
timea  gold  or  silver.     The  external  faces  were 


ornamented ;  the  interiors  were  smooth,  bo  as 
to  receive  a  coating  of  wax,  or  to  admit  leaves 
of  parchment  or  papyrus.  In  liturgical  usage 
the  diptycha  were  public  lists  or  tables,  which 
contained  the  names  of  those  in  comronnion 
with  a  particular  church,  of  saints  and  mar- 
tyrs, etc.  To  have  the  name  of  a  person  erased 
from  the  diptychs  was  equivalent  to  excom- 
municating him. 

Dirce  (dflr'se),  in  Greek  mythology,  daugh- 
ter of  Helios  and  wife  of  Lyeus,  King  of 
Thebes,  who  had  repudiated  Antiope,  his  first 
wife.  Dirce,  jealous  of  the  latter,  had  put  her 
in  chains,  but  Zeus  aided  her  to  escape  to 
Mount  Cithieron,  where  she  gave  birth  to  two 
eons  by  him,  Amphion  and  Zethus.  These  two 
Blew  Lycus,  and  tied  Dirce  to  the  horns  of  a 
bull,  by  which  she  was  drag^  about  tiU  dead. 
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Dircct'oiy,  executive  body  of  the  French  re- 
public eatabliahed  by  the  constitution  of  17D5 ; 
couaisted  of  flve  peraons  called  directora,  se- 
lected by  the  Council  of  Elders  from  a  If 


victories  under  this  regime,  but  the  home  pol- 
icy of  the  Directory  was  unpopular.  The  body 
was  divided  into  two  parties,  and  the  majority, 
of  whom  Barras  was  one,  removed  their  adver- 
saries by  the  coup  d'itat  of  the  eighteenth 
Fructidor,  Septemt>er  4,  1797.  The  growing 
popularity  of  Napoleon,  dissensions  in  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  disastrous  defeats  in  Italy, 
led  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Directory  by  the 
coup  d'itat  of  the  eighteenth  Brumaire,  Novem- 
ber 9,  1799,  in  which  Napoleon,  his  brother 
Lucien,  and  Sleyes,  were  the  chief  actors. 

Direct'riz,  plural  Diiecfrices,  a  line  which 
serves  for  the  description  of  a  curve  or  surface. 
The  directrii  of  a  conic  is  a  right  line  perpen- 
dicular to  the  axis,  whose  distance  from  any 
point  on  the  curve  bears  a  constant  ratio  to 
the  diatance  of  the  aame  point  from  the  focus. 
Quadric  surfaces  have  also  directrices  possess- 
ing analogous  properties. 

Disabil'ity,  in  law,  the  quality  or  state  of 
being  incapable  of  enjoying  certain  legal  l>enc- 
flts  or  of  doing  a  l^al  act;  also,  the  fact  or 
circumstance  ivhich  makes  a  person  so  incapa- 
ble. The  diaability  ie  cither  absolute,  as  in 
the  case  of  outlawry  or  attainder,  or  partial, 
as  in  minor  children  and  married  women.  It 
may  arise  from  the  act  of  God,  of  the  law,  of 
the  person  himself,  or  of  his  ancestor. 

Diad'pks  of  Christ,  religious  body  often,  in 
the  S.  and  W.  U.  &.,  called  the  "  Chnstiao 
Church,"  or  "Church  of  Christ";  sometimes 
"  Campbellites."  It  originated  in  a  movement 
which  began  in  W.  Pennsylvania  in  1809,  led 
by  Thomas  Campbell,  a  Scotch-Iriah  Presby- 
terian mlniater,  and  his  son  Alexander.  Tha 
flrst  cotwregation  was  organized  at  Brush  Run, 
ISll.  The  society  afterwards  becoming  con- 
vinced that  immersion  was  the  only  scriptural 
form  of  baptiam,  waa  received  into  the  Red- 
atone  Baptist  Association,  but  soon  discon- 
tinued the  relation.  Later  "  baptism  for  the 
remission  of  aina,"  or  the  doctrine  that  it  was 
the  divine  plan  to  impart  through  baptism  an 
asaurance  of  pardon,  became  a  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  reformation  urged  by  the  Dis- 
ci plea.  Another  characteristic  is  the  weekly 
communion,  after  the  example  of  the  primitive 
church.  The  Disciples  do  not  differ  essentially 
from  the  other  evangelical  denominations  in 
their  theological  views.  Their  polity  is  con- 
gregational. They  are  actively  engaged  in 
home  and  foreign  miaaionary  work.  In  1908 
they  had  11,307  churches  and  1,285,123  com- 
municants. 

Dis'co,  large  island  in  Davia  Strait  off  the 
W.  coast  of  Greenland;  belongs  to  Denmark; 
ia  mountainous  in  character:  and  has  valuable 
coal  mines.  On  the  S.  coast  ia  the  harbor  of 
Godhaven.  the  seat  of  government  in  Danish 
Greenland. 

Discob'olUB,  quoit  thrower;  an  ancient  statue 
representing  a  man  either  holding  a  circular 
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quoit,  but  at  rest,  like  one  in  the  Vatican,  or 
in  the  very  act  of  hurling  the  quoit,  like  My- 
ron's statue,  of 
which  a  copy  ex- 
ists in  the  Vat- 
ican, one  in  the 
British  Museum, 
and  one  in  the 
Palace  Lancellotti 
at  Rome. 

Dis'coiint,  allow- 
ance or  deduction 
made  for  cash  or 
advanced  pay- 
ments. Thus  if  a 
seller  allows  a 
discount  of  fifteen 
per  cent  for  the 
prompt  or  ad- 
vanceid  payment 
of  a  bill  amount- 
ing to  $250,  the 
purchaser  may  pay 
it  with  $212.50 
($250  less  fifteen 
per  cent).  Discount  is  also  the  amount  de- 
ducted from  the  face  value  of  a  promissory 
note,  bill  of  exchange,  or  the  like,  in  purchas- 
ing the  privilege  of  collecting  it  at  maturity. 
Bank  discount,  the  form  recognized  in  business 
and  law,  is  simple  interest  paid  in  advance, 
and  reckoned  on  the  amount  of  the  paper  in- 
stead of  on  the  amount  advanced.  True  dis- 
count is  such  a  deduction  as  to  be  the  interest 
on  the  amount  advanced.  At  bank  discount  a 
note  or  bill  for  $100  due  in  twelve  months,  if 
discounted  at  six  per  cent,  would  bring  $94. 
At  true  discount  the  same  paper  would  bring 
$94.34  (computed  by  dividing  $100,  the  face 
value,  by  $1.06,  or  $1  +  the  rate). 

Dis'cuB,  Tfarow'ing  the,  athletic  feat  which  in 
ancient  Greece  was  one  of  the  five  tests  (pen- 
tathlum)  of  the  perfect  athlete.  The  discus 
is  a  round  plate  of  stone  or  metal,  and  in  an- 
cient times  it  was  about  12  in.  in  diameter. 
The  one  now  used  weighs  4  lbs.  7  ozs.,  and  is 
cast  from  a  space  0  ft.  square. 

Diseas'eSy  Germ  The'ory  of.  See  Baotebia: 
Gebk  Thbobt. 

Disfran'ohisementy  act  of  depriving  a  person 
of  any  privilege,  liberty,  franchise,  or  immu- 
nity, such  as  depriving  a  member  of  a  corpora- 
tion of  his  corporate  rights.  It  is  distinguished 
in  this  case  from  "amotion,'*  which  refers  to 
the  removal  of  an  officer  of  the  corporation 
from  office,  without  affecting  his  membership. 
Another  instance  is  the  act  of  depriving  a  per- 
son of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship. 
This  term  is  often  applied  to  the  act  of  depriv- 
ing a  person  of  the  right  to  vote,  and  in  Great 
Britain  to  the  act  which  deprives  a  constitu- 
ency of  the  right  to  return  a  member  to  Parlia- 
ment.   See  Rbanchise. 

Didnfec'tion,  the  destruction  of  the  causes  of 
infectious  and  contagious  diseases.  The  causes 
of  all  infectious  and  contagious  diseases  in 
man  and  the  lower  animals  are  minute  organ- 
isms, and  in  most  of  them — as  anthrax,  tuber- 


culosis, glanders,  erysipelas,  suppuration,  diph- 
theria, typhoid,  tetanus,  etc. — these  organisms 
have  been  isolated,  and  shown  to  be  bacteria. 
Disinfection  is  accomplished  by  both  thermal 
and  chemical  means.  Thermal  disinfection  in- 
cludes destruction  of  infection  by  hot  air  and 
steam,  also  by  fumigation,  which  is  the  appli- 
cation of  smoke  gases  or  vapors  with  germi- 
cide properties.  Chemical  disinfection  implies 
the  destruction  of  infective  particles  by  sub- 
stances that  break  them  up,  forming  other  com- 
pounds. In  either  case  the  vitality  of  the  in- 
fective agents  is  destroyed,  through  alterations 
in  the  protoplasm,  or  primary  matter,  com- 
posing tnem,  by  the  agent  employed.  In  some 
cases  this  involves  the  decomposition  and  dis- 
integration of  the  infective  particles,  in  others 
they  may  be  simply  killed  and  not  otherwise 
altered. 

Sterilization  is  the  killing  of  all  living 
things.  Including  spores  and  vegetative  forms 
of  microorganisms,  that  may  be  present  in  a 
substance  or  inclosed  space,  or  on  a  given  sur- 
face. For  the  sterilization  of  instruments  used 
in  surgical  operations  it  is  customary  to  ex- 
pose them  to  steam  in  an  autoclave.  An  anti- 
septic is  a  substance  which  hinders  or  prevents 
the  growth  of  micro<5rganisms,  and  is  directed 
especially  against  those  forms  of  bacteria  which 
cause  pathological  changes.  The  most  certain 
and  valuable  disinfectant  is  heat,  which  may 
be  applied  by  flame  to  effect  complete  destruc- 
tion by  burning,  by  baking  in  dry  hot  air,  by 
steam  under  slight  pressure,  and  by  boiling 
water.  The  liquids  most  useful  for  disinfect- 
ing purposes  are  common  whitewash  made  with 
freshly  slacked  lime,  four-per-cent  solutions  of 
fresh  chloride  of  lime,  five-per-cent  solutions 
of  carbolic  acid,  and  solutions  of  corrosive  sub- 
limate 1-1,000.  See  Antiseftigs;  Fumiga- 
tion. 

Disk,  or  Disc,  in  astronomy,  the  face  of  the 
sun,  moon,  or  a  planet,  such  as  it  appears  to 
us  projected  on  the  sky.  The  forms  of  the 
celestial  bodies  being  nearly  spherical,  their 
projections  are  circular  planes.  The  fixed  stars, 
when  viewed  through  a  telescope,  present  spuri- 
ous disks,  in  consequence  of  the  diffraction  of 
light. 

Disloca'tioiiy  or  Luza'tion,  the  displacement 
of  a  bone  from  its  proper  relation  to  another 
bone  with  which  it  is  articulated.  A  compli- 
cated dislocation  is  the  displacement  of  a  bone, 
accompanied  by  a  severe  local  lesion  of  the 
soft  parts,  or  fracture  of  a  bone.  Congenital 
dislocations  are  those  which  occur  before  birth. 
The  restitution  of  a  dislocated  bone  is  called 
its  reduction.  Reduction  of  recent  luxations 
is  usually  a  comparatively  easy  task  to  those 
who  have  the  requisite  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence, but  in  old  and  long-neglected  cases  it  is 
frequently  a  most  formidable  operation,  and  is 
liable  to  be  followed  by  bad  consequences  to 
the  patient. 

Dis'mal  Swamp,  great  morass  in  Virginia 
and  N.  Carolina,  occupying  the  E.  part  of  the 
peninsula  between  Chesapeake  Bay  and  Albe- 
marle Sound;  was  originally  about  35  m.  long 
and  25  m.  wide,  but  has  been  diminished  by 
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the  drainage  of  its  margin  and  of  portions  of 
the  interior.  A  large  portion  of  it  is  covered 
with  dense  forests  of  juniper,  cypress,  white 
cedar,  and  black  gum  trees,  the  lumber  of 
which  is  exported,  while  other  parts  are  densely 
covered  with  reeds.  W.  of  the  middle  of  the 
swamp  is  Lake  Drummond,  the  scene  of  Thom- 
as Moore's  "  Lake  of  the  Dismal  Swamp," 
which  has  an  area  of  about  6  sq.  m.,  and 
abounds  with  fish.  A  canal  through  the  swamp 
opens  steam  communication  between  Chesa- 
peake Bay  and  Albemarle  Sound,  and  a  rail- 
way runs  through  the  E.  portion. 

Digpen'sary,  charitable  institution  in  which 
medical  and  surgical  aid  is  furnished  to  the 
poor  either  gratuitously  or  for  a  small  fee  to 
cover  the  cost  of  medicine  and  dressings.  Dur- 
ing the  Middle  Ages,  dispensaries  were  set  up 
in  the  houses  of  the  wealthy  and  in  monas- 
teries, but  toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  they  were  established  about  in  their 
present  form.  The  oldest  in  the  U.  S.  was 
founded  in  New  York,  1795.  Though  too  ofteu 
untilized  by  persons  well  able  to  pay  a  physi- 
cian, they  are  a  great  boon  to  the  poor,  and 
the  clinical  material  they  afford  is  the  best 
possible  help  to  practical  knowledge  for  the 
students  who  are  permitted  to  watch  the  ex- 
aminations  and  treatment. 

Dispensary  Sys'tem.    See  Liquob  Laws. 

Dispensa'tion,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
exemption  from  some  canon  or  other  law. 
Bishops  and  priests  grant  dispensations  in 
some  cases,  but  the  pope  alone  has  the  power 
in  the  more  important  ones.  After  the  Eng- 
lish Reformation  the  dispensing  power  was  as- 
sumed by  the  kings,  but  it  was  abolished  by 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  1689. 

Disper'sion,  in  optics,  the  angular  separation 
of  the  constituent  rays  of  light  when  decom- 
posed by  the  prism.  Owing  to  the  unequal 
refrangibility  of  the  rays  of  different  colors,  a 
beam  of  light  admitted  through  a  small  aper- 
ture in  the  shutter  of  a  darkened  room,  and 
refracted  b^  passing  through  a  prism,  forms  an 
elongated  image  or  spectrum;  the  red  rays, 
which  are  the  least  refracted,  occupying  one 
end  of  the  spectrum,  and  the  violet  rays,  which 
have  the  greatest  refraction,  the  other  end. 
The  rays  after  refraction  are  no  longer  paral- 
lel, so  that  the  index  of  refraction  (the  ratio 
of  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence  to  the 
sine  of  the  angle  of  refraction)  is  different  for 
each  ray;  and  the  difference  of  the  indices  for 
the  extreme  rays,  at  the  two  ends,  is  called 
the  dispersion  of  the  light.  The  amount  of 
dispersion  varies  with  the  angle  of  the  prism 
and  the  material  of  which  it  is  composed. 

Disraeli  (dls-rft'16),  Benjamin  (Earl  of  Bea- 
consfield),  1804-81;  English  statesman  and 
novelist;  b.  London;  son  of  Isaac  Disraeli; 
pandson  of  a  Hebrew  merchant  originally 
from  Venice ;  entered  Parliament  for  Maidstone, 
1837;  became,  abt.  1842,  the  leader  of  the 
"Young  England"  Party,  and  a  Tory  oppo- 
nent of  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  returned  in  1846  for 
Buckinghamshire,  which  he  represented  for 
many  years;  leader  of  the  Protectionist  Party 


in  the  House  of  Commons,  1848;  Chancellor 
of  tlie  Excliequer,  1852,  1858-59,  resigning  be- 
cause a  bill  for  parliamentary  reform  intro- 
duced by  him  had  been  rejected;  served  again, 
1866-68 ;  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
was  the  principal  author  and  manager  of  the 
Reform  Bill  of  1867,  which  enfranchised  near- 
ly 1,000,000  men,  mostly  working  men;  became 
Prime  Minister,  1868,  succeeding  Lord  Derby; 
Lord  Rector  of  Glasgow  Univ.,  1873;  Earl  of 
Beaoonsfield,  1876;  plenipotentiary  at  the  Con- 
gress of  Berlin,  1878;  Prime  Minister,  1874- 
80.  Among  the  characteristic  measures  of  his 
ministry  were  the  creation  of  the  title  "  Em- 
press of  India,"  the  establishment  of  the  "  sci- 
entific frontier"  between  Afghanistan  and  the 
Russian  possessions  in  central  Asia,  the  acqui- 
sition of  Qjrprus,  and  the  subjugation  of  the 
Zulus.  His  principal  novels  are  "  Vivian 
Grey,"  1826 ;  "  The  Young  Duke,"  1830 ;  "  Con- 
tarini  Fleming,"  1832;  "Henrietta  Temple," 
1836;  "Coningaby,"  1844;  "  Lothair,"  1870; 
and  "Endymion,"  1880;  some  of  them  were 
successful,  not  so  much  by  literary  merit  as 
on  account  of  their  close  reference  to  actual 
circumstances. 

Disraeli,  Isaac,  1766-1848;  English  author; 
father  of  Benjamin  Disraeli;  b.  Enfield.  In- 
heriting a  fortune  from  his  father,  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  literary  history;  prin- 
cipal works  "  Curiosities  of  Literature,"  "  Ca- 
lamities of  Authors,"  "  Quarrels  of  Authors, 
and  "Amenities  of  Literature." 


» 


Dissent'ers,  English  Protestants  who  differ 
in  their  views  from  the  Church  of  England* 
The  General  Body  of  Protestant  Dissenting 
Ministers  of  the  Three  Denominations  is  the 
oflScial  name  of  the  union  of  the  three  boards 
of  the  Presbyterian,  Independent,  and  Baptist 
ministers  resident  in  and  about  the  cities  of 
London  and  Westminster.  This  imion  was 
organized,  1727,  and  has  always  taken  a  lead- 
ing part  in  the  struggle  for  the  disestablish- 
ment of  the  Church  of  England.  In  some 
European  countries  Dissenters  are  called  Dissi- 
dents.    See  NoNOONFOBMiSTs ;  Separatists. 

Dissocia'tion,  in  chemistry,  the  resolution  of 
complex  molecules  into  simpler  ones,  or  it  may 
be  into  atoms;  when  this  is  done  by  heat  the 
process  is  also  called  thermolysis;  when  by 
electricity,  electrolysis. 

Dissolv'ing  Views,  enlarged  images  of  trans- 
parent pictures  thrown  upon  a  screen  by  means 
of  two  magic  lanterns  placed  side  by  side,  with 
their  lens  tubes  a  little  convergent,  so  that  the 
projected  images  may  be  superposed.  By  means 
of  mechanical  contrivances  one  of  the  images 
is  gradually  extinguished  while  the  other  is 
similarly  developed.  At  the  middle  point  the 
two  are  confusedly  intermingled,  and  after- 
wards one  seems  to  swallow  up  the  other. 
See  Chbonophotogbafht. 

Dis'taff,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  simple 
implements  used  in  spinning,  consisting  of  a 
stick  with  a  cleft  or  pronged  end,  aroimd 
which  the  fiber  to  be  spun  was  wound.  The 
distaff  was  usually  held  under  the  left  arm,  a 
spindle  was  attached  to  the  end  of  the  thread 
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and  set  roUtiuK,  and  the  thread  u  it  was 
drawn  out  rapidly  by  the  tight  hand  wound 
it«elf  around  the  spindle.  When  the  small 
wheel  used  for  apinning  flax  was  invented  the 
distaff  was  attached  to  it.     See  Bvismsa. 

Dia'tance,  word  of  yariouH  applications.  In 
astronomy,  real  distance  is  an  interval  between 
two  heavenly  l>odie8  eapressed  in  terrestrial 
measures,  as  miles,  meters,  etc.;  mean  dis- 
tance is  a  mean  between  two  real  distances, 
as  between  the  perihelion  and  the  aphelion  of 
a  planet,  i.e.,  between  its  least  and  its  greatest 
distance  from  the  sun.  Curtate  distance  of  a 
planet  is  the  distance  from  the  sun  or  earth 
to  that  point  where  a  perpendicular  let  fall 
from  the  planet  meets  the  ecliptic.  Line  of 
distance  in  perapective  is  a  straight  line  from 
the  eye  to  the  principal  point  of  the  plane. 
The  point  of  distance  is  that  point  in  the  bori- 
coutal  line  which  is  at  the  same  distance  from 
the    principal    point   as   the    eye   is   from   the 

Distance  in  music  is  the  interval  between 
two  notes.  Distance  in  navigation  is  the  num- 
ber of  miles  from  point  to  point  in  a  ship's 
course.     The  arc  of  a  rhumb  line  between  two 

E laces  is  the  nautical  distance.  Distance  in 
orae  racing  is  the  last  2E0  yds.  of  the  course. 
Any  horse  not  reaching  the  distance  post  be- 
fore the  winning  horse  has  reached  the  end  of 
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a  said  to  be  distanced. 


Diatem'per,  method  of  painting  in  which  the 
pigments  are  ground  up  with  sise  and  water, 
white  of  egg  with  gum  water,  or  similar  vehi- 
cles. It  is  employed  in  scene  painting  and  in 
the  preparation  of  wall   paper. 

Diaticb  (dls'tlk),  couplet  of  verses;  in  Greek 
and  Idtin  a  hexameter  tallowed  by  a  pentam- 
eter verse.  It  was  much  used  in  the  expres- 
sion of  single  thoughts  and  sentiments,  and  in 
the  composition  of  epigrams. 

Diitilla'tion,  process  by  wbicli  substances 
that  vaporiie  at  different  temperatures  are 
separated  from  each  other,  or  substances  which 
can  be  vaporized  are  separated  from  those 
which  cannot.     When  the  vaporized  substance 
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I  a  solid  form  after  distillation,  the 
process  is  called  "  sublimation."  Distillation 
IS  usually  performed  by  a  boiler  for  raising 
the  Tapor,  and  a  condenser  for  reducing  the 
vapor  to  a  liquid  or  solid  form.  The  condenser 
Is  often  a  spiral  tube  or  "  worm,"  kept  cool 
by  waten 

Distress',  or  Dlatialnt',  in  English  law,  tak- 
ing a  personal  chattel  without  process  of  law 
out  of  the  posaeaaion  of  a.  wroi^Kdoer,  by  way 


DITHYRAMB 

of  pledge  for  redress  of  an  injury  or  for  tbe 
performance  of  a  duty,  as  for  nonpayment  of 
rent  or  taxes,  etc. 

Diotritm'tion.    See  PouncAi.  Bookout. 


Govt,  into  judicial  districts,  for  each  of  which 
there  is  created  a  district  court.  Each  state 
having  a  sufficient  population  is  divided  into 
congressional  districts,  which  are  nearly  equal 
in  papulation,  and  elect  each  one  member  of 
Congress.  By  the  census  of  lt)00,  the  popula- 
tion of  a  "  district "  ia  to  be  193,284.  The 
ratio  is  raised  after  each  census,  in  order  that 
the  number  of  members  in  Congress  may  not 
become  inconveniently  large.  Each  state  is,  by 
the  Constitution,  entitled  to  at  least  one  rep- 
resentative, though  its  population  may  not 
equal  tbe  prescribed  number  for  a  district. 
Nevada,  witn  less  than  50,000  inhabitants,  has 
one  representative,  and  Delaware,  with  less 
than  190,000,  also  has  one.  But  each  of  these 
states  has  two  Senators.  Every  state  is  also 
divided  into  senatorial  districts,  each  of  which 
sends  a  member  to  the  Senate  of  that  state. 
There  are  also  tax  districts,  land  districts,  etc. 
Townships  in  many  parts  of  the  U.  B.  are  di- 
vided into  school  districts,  each  of  which  main- 
tains and  manages  one  or  more  public  schools. 

District  of  ColttmiHa,  Federal  district  or  ter- 
ritory of  the  U.  S.;  since  1800  the  seat  of  the 
national  government;  bounded  N.,  NW.,  E., and 
SE.  by  Maryland  and  W.  and  SW.  by  the  Poto- 
mac River  and  Virginia;  area,  70  aq.  m.  Origi- 
naUy  ita  area  was  100  sq.  m.,  consisting  of  a 
tract  lying  on  both  sides  of  the  Potomac,  10  m. 
square,  ceded  to  the  U.  S.  by  Maryland  and 
Virginia,  1788-89.  The  Virginia  portion,  with 
the  city  of  Alexandria,  was  retroceded  by  Con- 
gress, July  9,  1846.  A  territorial  government 
was  created  by  Congress  for  the  district,  1871, 
repealing  the  charters  of  the  cities  of  Washing- 
ton and  Georgetown,  and  merging  them  into 
the  same  government.  This  was  abolished, 
1874,  and  the  affairs  of  the  district  are  now 
managed  by  three  commissioners  under  the  di- 
rect legislation  of  Congress  for  the  levying  and 
disbursements  of  taxes  and  for  all  public  im- 

Erovements.  The  citizens  have  no  vote,  either 
I  district  or  national  affairs.  Justice  is  ad- 
ministered by  a  Supreme  Court  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  a  Court  of  Appeals,  and  by  a 
poUoe  court. 

Ditcb,  or  Fnase,  deep  trench  or  excavation 
around  a  fort,  serving  as  an  obstacle  to  the 
enemy  in  combination  with  the  parapet  or  ram- 
part. It  is  generally  dry,  but  is  sometimes 
tilled  with  water.  In  permanent  works,  such 
as  the  regular  fortifications  of  a  town,  the 
rampart  and  ditch  are  the  most  important; 
tbe  former  being  beside  the  latter,  and  formed 
of  earth  excavated  from   it. 

Dith'yiuiib,  lyric  poem  sung  in  honor  of 
Bacchus;  invented  by  Arion,  in  Corinth,  abt. 
620  B.O.,  according  to  Herodotus;  was  of  a 
lofty  but  often  inflated  style ;  hence  the  term 
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dithyramb  is  frequently  applied  to  any  lyric 
of  a  boisterous  character,  such  as  might  be 
composed  in  a  state  of  intoxication. 

Dit'mArscfaen,  or,  in  Scandinavian,  Ditmass- 
KEN,  district  of  W.  Holstein  stretching  along 
the  North  8ea  from  tue  mouth  of  the  Elbe 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Eider,  and  comprising  an 
area  of  about  500  sq.  m.;  its  original  name 
was  Thiatmaresguho  —  that  is,  "  Dietmar's 
Gau."  At  present  it  forms  no  independent 
community ;  it  is  merely  a  portion  of  the  Prus- 
sian province  of  Uolstein. 

Dit'ton,  Humphrey,  1676-1715;  English  math- 
ematician ;  b.  Salisbury ;  minister  of  a  Dissent- 
ing church  at  Tunbridge;  befriended  by  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  who  procured  his  appointment 
as  mathematical  master  of  Christ's  Hosnital; 
wrote  able  works  entitled  "  Laws  of  Nature 
and  Motion,"  "Treatise  on  Fluxions,"  and 
"  Synopsis  Algebraica." 

Diu  (de'O),  island  of  India,  in  the  Arabian 
Sea,  near  the  coast  of  Guzerat;  has  a  fortified 
seaport,  Diu,  with  a  tolerably  safe  harbor  and 
the  remains  of  a  famous  Hindu  temple;  has 
been  possessed  by  the  Portuguese  since  1515; 
area,  62  sq.  m.     Pop.    (1894)    13,206. 

Divan',  word  common  to  several  Oriental 
languages;  is  employed  by  the  Persians  to 
denote  a  collection  of  poems  by  one  author, 
the  divan  of  Saadi  or  the  divan  of  Uaiiz.  The 
term  is  also  applied  to  a  muster  roll  or  mili- 
tary day  book.  The  Turkish  divan  is  the  great 
council  of  the  empire  or  supreme  judicial  trib- 
unal. The  word  divan  is  also  among  the  Turks 
a  common  appellation  for  a  salon  or  hall 
which  serves  for  the  reception  of  company,  and 
along  the  sides  of  which  are  arranged  low  cush- 
ioned seats  or  sofas. 

Div'er,  any  bird  of  the  genus  Colymhua  and 
family  Colymhidce.  The  bill  is  straight,  strong, 
and  pointed,  tail  and  wings  short,  and  the  toes 
webbed.     They   dive   with   great   facility,   and 

?ursue  under  water  the  fish  on  which  they  live, 
he  principal  species  are  the  loon  or  great 
N.  diver,  the  black-throated  diver,  and  the  red- 
throated  diver.  The  name  is  also  popularly 
applied  to  numerous  aquatic  birds,  such  as  the 
grebes  and  auks. 

Divertissement  (de-v2Lr-t§s-m&A'),  musical 
composition  arranged  for  one  or  more  instru- 
ments; has  generally  no  fixed  character,  and 
may  be  classed  between  the  4tude  and  the 
cafyriccioso.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  a  bal- 
lad, or  songs  introduced  between  the  acts  of  an 
opera. 

Divid'ers,  instruments  for  dividing  or  mark- 
ing off  distances,  or  for  drawing  circ&s,  ellipses, 
and  other  curves.  They  consist  of  two,  some- 
times three,  bars  or  legs,  joined  at  one  end  by 
a  hinge.  Sometimes  two  movable  points  are 
arranged  to  slide  along  a  "  beam  "  or  straight 
bar.  "  Proportional  dividers "  are  made  of 
bars  crossing  each  other  and  pointed  at  both 
ends.  ^  By  means  of  a  sliding  joint  at  the  point 
of  union,  dimensions  included  between  one  pair 
of  points  may  be  made  greater  or  less  than 
those  included  between  the  other  pair  at  the 
same  time  in  any  proportion. 


Divid'ing  En'gine,  machine  for  marking  the 
divisions  of  scales  of  measurement  in  scientific, 
mathematical,  and  astronomical  instruments. 
The  dividing  engine  depends  primarily  for  its 
accuracy  upon  the  degree  of  precision  attain- 
able in  the  cutting  of  a  steel  screw.  The  most 
remarkable  screws  as  yet  constructed  are  prob- 
ably those  in  two  dividing  engines  designed  by 
Professor  Rowland.  They  are  used  in  the  rul- 
ing of  diffraction  gratings  for  optical  work. 
Test  plates  for  the  microscope  have  been  ruled 
by  M.  F.  Nobert,  of  Barth,  Pomerania,  with 
divisions  only  jWtnijf  ^^  &  French  inch  apart. 

Divina  Commedia  (de-vS'na  k5m-ma'de-a), 
or  Divine'  Com'edy.    See  Dante. 

Divina'tion,  art  of  foretelling  events  by  su- 
perstitious experiments,  etc.,  by  observing  the 
night  of  birds,  the  planets,  clouds,  and  also 
by  the  alleged  influence  of  spirits.  Among  the 
Romans  divination  was  practiced  in  various 
forms,  and  is  supposed  to  have  originated 
among  the  Etruscans.  The  Israelites  were  for- 
bidden by  the  law  of  Moses  from  performing 
divination.  Among  the  Greeks  divination  was 
extensivelv  practiced,  and  it  flourished  in  Chal- 
dea  and  Egypt.  It  was  not  confined  to  ancient 
races,  however,  nor  to  the  East,  for  through- 
out the  Middle  Ages  various  arts  of  divina- 
tion were  commonly  practiced  in  Europe.  See 
AsTBOLOGT;  Auoub;  Uoboscope. 

Divine'  Right  of  Kings,  doctrine,  probably  of 
very  ancient  origin,  that  a  monarch  was  the 
immediate  representative  of  Deity,  by  whom 
alone  he  could  be  held  responsible.  It  would 
appear  that  the  idea  was  gradually  developed 
out  of  the  principle  of  authority  that  prevailed 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  we  find 
the  divine  authority  of  the  civil  magistrate 
asserted  throughout  the  Middle  Ages.  In  the 
great  papal -imperial  struggle  the  divine  nature 
of  the  emperor's  authority  was  maintained 
by  Ghibelline  writers,  and  Dante's  "De  Mo- 
narchia"  reveals  the  dream  of  a  new  world 
emperor  ruling  by  the  grace  of  God,  but  the 
idea  was  not  systematically  advocated  till  the 
time  of  the  Stuarts  in  England.  The  most 
complete  exposition  of  the  theory  is  to  be 
found  in  Sir  Robert  Filmer's  "  Patriarcha." 
Hobbes  and  other  prominent  writers  supported 
it;  among  its  opponents  were  Milton  and  Al- 
gernon Sidney. 

Div'ing  Bell,  a  hollow,  bell-shaped  chamber, 
open  at  the  bottom,  used  by  divers  to  descend 
into  deep  water  for  various  works  or  explora- 
tions. A  kind  of  kettle  is  said  to  have  been 
used  by  divers  in  the  time  of  Aristotle.  John 
Taisnier  (b.  1500)  makes  the  earliest  mention 
of  the  practical  use  of  the  diving  bell  in  Eu- 
rope. In  1665  it  was  used  to  raise  portions 
of  the  Spanish  Armada.  Dr.  Halley's  plan  for 
supplying  fresh  air  was  introduced  abt.  1715. 
His  diving  bell  consisted  of  a  wooden  chamber 
open  at  the  bottom,  where  it  was  loaded  with 
lead  to  keep  it  perpendicular  in  its  descent. 
Light  was  admitted  throuph  sjlass  set  in  the 
upper  part.  Air  was  supplied  by  a  hose  at- 
tached to  casks  filled  with  air  and  weighted 
with  lead,  which  were  let  down  lower  than  the 
bell.    In  1779  Smeaton  first  applied  the  diving 
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bell  to  engineering,  and  in  1788  he  used  a  force 
pump  to  supply  it  with  air.  He  made  a  diving 
bell  of  cast  iron,  shaped  like  a  square  chest, 
its  greatest  thickness  being  at  the  lower  part, 
that  it  might  not  overturn.  For  most  work 
beneath  the  water  a  submarine  armor  or  div- 
ing dress  is  employed. 

Diving  Dress,  waterproof  dress  worn  by 
divers,  enabling  them  to  walk  and  work  under 
water.  An  aquatic  armor,  consisting  of  a 
leather  dress  and  a  helmet,  is  described  in 
Schott's  "  Technica  Curiosa/'  published  in  1664. 
An  India-rubber  cloth  diving  dress  was  in- 
vented later,  with  a  metal  helmet  having  a 
plate-glass  front.    Attached  to  the  helmet  are 

two  tubes— -one  to  admit 
fresh  air,  the  other  to 
carry  off  the  waste  air. 
Leaden  weights  are  at- 
tached to  the  diver,  en- 
abling him  to  descend 
and  walk  about.  Com- 
munication can  be  car- 
ried on  with  those  above 
by  means  of  a  cord  run- 
ning between  the  diver 
and  the  attendants,  and 
telephones  have  been 
adapted  in  the  diver's 
helmet.  The  diving 
dresses  in  use  at  pres- 
ent can  make  the  diver 
independent  of  any  con- 
nection with  persons 
above  the  water.  They 
are  elastic  and  hermet- 
ically closed.  The  diver 
carries  upon  his  back  a 
reservoir  containing  air 
compressed  to  30  or  40 
atmospheres,  which  is 
supplied  to  him  for  breathing  by  a  self- 
regulating  apparatus  at  a  pressure  corre- 
sponding to  his  depth.  When  he  wishes  to 
ascend  he  simply  inflates  his  dress  from  this 
reservoir.  A  depth  of  200  ft.  has  been  reached 
by  straight  divers  for  pearls  and  sponges,  who 
simply  touch  the  bottom  and  come  up  with 
what  they  have  grabbed ;  but  the  record  work- 
ing depth  is  135  ft.,  and  the  man  who  stayed 
at  this  depth  died  soon  afterwards,  paralyzed 
by  the  pressure. 

Divin'ing  Rod,  forked  branch  of  wood,  some- 
times artificially  made,  or  a  metallic  rod  sim- 
ilarly shaped;  by  which,  according  to  the  be- 
lief of  the  vulgar,  water  or  minerals  hidden 
under  ground  may  be  discovered.  The  operator 
grasps  a  prong  in  each  hand,  holding  the  rod 
before  him  as  he  walks,  and  when  the  exact 
spot  is  reached  the  rod  twists  suddenly,  point- 
ing to  it.  The  superstition  is  one  of  very 
great  antiquity.  In  Europe  the  rod  used  for 
finding  water  is  usually  a  branch  of  the  rowan 
tree;  in  the  U.  S.  it  is  generally  cut  from  the 
wych-hazel,  or  from  a  fruit  tree. 

Divi'sion  of  Lal>or,  in  political  economy,  the 
plan  by  which  a  mechanic  or  laborer,  instead 
of  finishing  the  whole  of  any  piece  of  work, 
is  kept  employed  upon  one  special  department 
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of  that  work.  Many  persons  are  in  some  trades 
employed  in  turning  out  a  piece  of  work  which 
would  formerly  have  been  finished  by  one  man. 
The  first  result  of  the  division  of  labor  is  the 
great  increase  of  production,  for  ten  men,  each 
employed  upon  a  special  branch  of  wOrk,  will 
turn  out  more  and  much  better  work  than  the 
same  ten  men  would  do  if  each  began  and  fin- 
ished an  entire  piece  of  mechanism.  It  is  ob- 
jected, on  the  other  hand,  that  the  division  of 
labor  tends  to  diminish  the  versatility  and 
excellence  of  individual  workmen,  and  the  force 
of  this  objection  is  felt  in  times  of  industrial 
depression,  when  highly  specialized  labor  can- 
not readily  flow  into  other  channels.  Division 
of  labor  is  extending  with  the  advance  of  civil- 
ization. Even  the  learned  professions  are  in- 
fluenced by  it.  Lawyers  more  and  more  devote 
themselves  to  particular  departments  of  their 
professional  work.  Medicine  is  becoming  di- 
vided into  specialties.  No  one  man  is  equally 
expert  in  every  branch  of  a  great  science  like 
chemistry,  some  giving  their  attention,  for  ex- 
ample, to  organic  chemistry,  some  to  toxicol- 
ogy, others  to  analysis,  etc.  The  general  result 
will  undoubtedly  be  beneficial  to  society.  See 
Factoey. 

DivoTce'i  dissolution  of  a  marriage  by  a  court 
of  law,  or  by  a  legislative  or  parliamentary  act. 
In  heathen  nations  divorces  have  generally 
taken  place  at  the  will  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned, and  even  the  ancient  Romans,  during 
the  later  period  of  the  republic  and  under  the 
emperors,  allowed  the  greatest  license  in  this 
respect.  Divorce  existed  to  some  extent  among 
the  Greeks,  more  especially  at  Athens.  Easy 
divorce,  which  had  prevailed  among  the  He- 
brews, was  restrained  and  discouraged,  though 
not  done  awa^  with,  by  the  laws  of  Moses. 
Among  Christian  nations  marriage  is  for  the 
most  part  looked  upon  as  possessing  at  once  a 
religious  and  a  civil  importance.  The  Roman 
Catholic  Church  denies  the  possibility  of  di- 
vorce, although  there  are  cases  in  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  canon  law,  the  union  is  declared 
to  have  been  illegal  from  the  first,  and  in 
reality  never  to  fiive  existed  at  all.  In  the 
U.  S.  matrimonial  jurisdiction  is  established 
by  statutes  in  the  different  states,  enumerat- 
ing the  causes  of  divorce,  which  are  by  no 
means  uniform.  The  power  to  grant  divorces 
is  in  general  exercised  by  courts  having  equity 
jurisdiction.    See  Mabbiage;  Separation. 

DiZy  Dorothea  Ljrndey  1805-87;  American 
philanthropist;  b.  Worcester,  Mass.;  devoted 
much  time  to  the  work  of  ameliorating  the 
condition  and  treatment  of  prisoners,  lunatics, 
and  paupers,  and  efiiciently  promoted  the  es- 
tablishment of  asylums  for  lunatics  in  many 
states.  During  the  Civil  War  she  rendered 
invaluable  service  in  the  hospitals  near  Wash- 
ington. Besides  children's  books,  tracts,  etc., 
she  published  "  Prisons  and  Prison  Discipline. 


r> 


Dix,  John  Adams,  1798-1870;  American 
statesman  and  military  officer;  b.  Boscawen, 
N.  H. ;  removed  to  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. ;  U.  8. 
Senator  from  New  York,  1845-49;  Free-soil 
candidate  for  governor,  1848;  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  1861,  and  as  such  issued  the  famous 
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order :  '*  If  anyone  attempts  to  haul  down  the 
American  flag,  shoot  him  on  the  spot ;  "  served 
in  the  Civil  War,  and  as  commander  of  an  army 
corps,  1863,  cut  Gen.  Lee's  communications; 
minister  to  France,  1867-68 ;  Governor  of  >Iew 
York,  ld73-76. 

Dix'ie,  or  Dixie  Land,  popular  term  for  the 
8.  U.  S.;  said  to  have  been  first  used  when 
Texas  was  admitted  to  the  Union,  and  to  have 
been  derived  from  a  New  York  slave  owner, 
Dixie,  who,  as  abolition  sentiment  grew  strong- 
er in  the  early  nineteenth  century,  moved  his 
slaves  8.  The  slaves  celebrated  their  old  N. 
home  as  Dixie's  Land,  and  this  name  was  later 
transferred  to  the  South.  Dixie  is  the  title  of 
several  popular  ballads,  including  (1)  a  Con- 
federate battle  song  by  D.  D.  Emmett,  1859; 
(2)  another  by  Albert  Pike,  1861;  (3)  a  N. 
song  by  T.  M.  Cooley. 

Diz'on  En'trance,  strait  on  the  W.  coast  of 
N.  America,  100  m.  long;  separates  Queen 
Charlotte  I^and  from  Prince  of  Wales  Archi- 
pelago. 

Djez'zar,  or  Jez'iar  ("the  butcher"),  sur- 
name of  AcHMED  Pabha,  1735-1804;  Turkish 
soldier  and  governor;  b.  Bosnia;  left  country 
to  escape  punishment  for  a  crime,  and  after 
many  hardships  was  sold  as  a  slave  at  Cairo. 
He  rose  by  boldness  and  duplicity  to  become 
Pasha  of  Acre.  His  violence  to  the  French 
consul  and  residents  at  Acre  was  one  of  the 
ostensible  grounds  for  Napoleon's  invasion  of 
Syria  in  1799.  Though  alarmed  by  the  victo- 
ries of  the  French,  Djezzar  was  induced  by  Sir 
Sidney  Smith  to  attempt  the  defense  of  Acre. 
The  result  was  a  serious  check  to  the  French 
arms.  A  three  months*  siege,  in  the  course  of 
which  several  assaults  were  made,  proved  un- 
availing; a  pestilence  broke  out  among  the 
besiegers,  and  the  threatened  attack  of  the 
English  on  Egypt  caused  their  recall. 

Dnieper  (ne'p^r),  river  of  Russia;  next  to 
the  Volga  and  Danube,  the  greatest  and  most 
important  river  of  Europe ;  rises  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Smolensk,  at  the  foot  of  the  Valdai 
Hills,  flows  nearly  S.  to  Kief,  below  which 
its  direction  is  SE.  to  Ekaterinoslaf ;  from 
there  it  runs  SW.,  and  enters  the  Black  Sea 
on  the  N.  side;  length,  including  windings, 
1,330  m. ;  the  greater  part  is  navigable.  From 
the  mouth  of  the  Berezina  the  Dnieper  is  the 
8.  part  of  the  ship-canal  route  from  Riga  on 
the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea.  Its  principal 
tributaries  are  the  Berezina,  Pripet,  Merca, 
Sozh,  Borona,  and  Desna,  all  navigable. 

Dniester  (n&s'tSr),  river  of  Europe;  rises  in 
the  Carpathian  Mountains  in  Galicia,  and  flows 
SE.  into  Russia;  it  forms  the  boundary  be- 
tween Bessarabia  and  Podolia  and  Kherson; 
enters  the  Black  Sea  near  Akerman,  30  m.  S. 
of  Odessa;  total  length,  760  m.  Its  naviga- 
tion is  difficult. 

DoaV,  or  Duab'  (t.e.,"two  waters"), in  Hin- 
dustan, a  tract  between  two  rivers,  especially 
that  between  the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna.  This 
doab  extends  from  Allahabad  to  the  base  of 
the  Himalayas,  500  m.  or  more. 


Doben%  Sydney,  1824-74;  English  poet;  b. 
Cranbrook,  Kent;  works  include  "Balder," 
"England  in  Time  of  War,"  and  "England's 
Day.^' 

Dobereiner  (d5'ber-i-n6r),  Johann  Wolfgang, 
1780-1849;  German  chemist;  b.  near  Hof,  Ba- 
varia; Prof,  of  Pharmacy  and  Chemistry  at 
Jena  from  1810  until  his  death;  best  known 
as    the    discoverer    of    the    combustibility    of 

f)latinum    and    of    the    so-called    DObereiner's 
amp,  which  is  ignited  by  directing  a  jet  of 
hydrogen  on  a  piece  of  platinum  sponge. 

DobmdjA  (d5-br0'j&),  SE.  portion  of  Rouma- 
nia;  separated  from  Moldavia  and  Wallachia 
by  the  Danube,  and  bounded  E.  by  the  Black 
Sea ;  it  belonged  to  the  Turks  until  1878.  Pop. 
107,000,  consists  of  Bulgarians,  Cossacks,  Tar- 
tars, Armenians,  Turcomans,  Greeks,  and  Jews. 

Dob'son,  Henry  Austin,  1840>  ;  English 
author;  b.  Plymouth;  works  include  the  vol- 
umes of  verse,  "  Vignettes  in  Rhyme,"  "  Prov- 
erbs in  Porcelain,"  "  At  the  Sign  of  the  Lyre," 
"  Old  World  Idylls  " ;  prose  studies  of  "  Thom- 
as Bewick,"  "  Oliver  Goldsmith,"  "  Horace  Wal- 
pole,"  also  "  Eighteenth  Century  Vignettes," 
and  "  Sidewalk  Studies." 

Doce  (do'sft),  river  of  SE.  Brazil;  rising  in 
the  Serra  da  Mantiqueira  of  Minas  Geraes,  and 
flowing  with  a  general  easterly  course,  through 
Espirito  Santo,  to  the  Atlantic;  length  from 
the  junction  of  the  rivulets  Piranga  and  Gual- 
acho,  which  are  r^arded  as  the  sources,  462 
m. ;  navigable  for  small  steamers  to  Sousa, 
138  m. 

Docetse  (d5-8S'te),  sect  which  arose  in  the 
flrst  century,  practically  denying  the  incarna- 
tion of  Grod  in  Christ.  Some  affirmed  the  body 
of  Christ  to  be  a  mere  deceptive  appearance, 
others  only  denied  its  fleshy  character,  but  the 
object  of  both  was  to  render  the  conceptions 
of  Christ's  life  on  earth  less  gross  and  mate- 
rial than  the  orthodox  view  seemed  to  them 
to  present.  Docetism  was  one  of  the  earlier 
forms  of  gnosticism.     See  Gnostics. 

Dock,  perennial  herbaceous  plant  of  the  fam- 
ily PolygonacecB  and  genus  Rumex,  found  chief- 
ly in  temperate  climates;  has  large  ovate  or 
tapering  leaves,  and  greenish  flowers  in  pani- 
cles. In  increases  rapidly  from  the  seed,  and 
having  long  tap  roots  is  a  very  troublesome 
weed.  The  roots  of  several  species  are  valued 
in  medicine  for  their  astringent  properties; 
they  are  also  used  in  dyeing.  The  yellow  dock 
is  esteemed  in  the  U.  S.  as  an  alterative. 

Docks  and  Dock'yards.  Artificial  ei^closures 
in  connection  with  harbors  or  rivers  and  used 
for  the  reception  of  vessels  are  called  docks. 
A  wet  dock  is  a  large  basin  in  which  the  water 
is  kept  at  a  certain  level  by  walls,  so  as  to  be 
unaffected  by  tidal  changes,  in  order  to  facili- 
tate the  loading  and  unloading  of  cargoes.  A 
dry  dock  is  for  the  repairing  and  examination 
of' ships,  the  water,  after  the  entrance  of  the 
vessel,  being  removed  by  pumps  or  other  means. 
All  flrst-class  ports  need  dry  docks  for  the  ex- 
amination and  repair  of  those  parts  of  a  ship 
which  are  usually  immersed  in  water.     Dry 
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docks  may  be  separated  into  two  classes — ^the 
stationary  dry  dock,  to  which  the  name  grav- 
ing dock  is  generally  applied,  and  the  floating 
dock. 

A  graving  dock  is  generally  constructed  of 
stone,  though  sometimes  of  timber.    The  sides 


steps  already  mentioned  as  forming  the  sides 
of  the  dock.  Some  of  the  larger  graving  docks 
can  accommodate  two  ships  at  a  time. 

Of  the  floating  dock  there  are  several  dis- 
tinct varieties:  The  sectional  dock,  such  as  is 
in  use  in  the  Philadelphia  and  San  Francisco 


PiiAN  or  THE  Victoria  Docks  at  London. 


are  in  steps  or  altars,  so  that  the  form  of  the 
dock  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  vessel 
it  is  to  contain,  but  sufficient  space  is  left 
around  it  to  enable  the  workmen  to  get  at 
every  part  of  the   bottom   of  the  vessel  and 


Section  of  Dbt  Dock  at  Brooklyn  Navt  Yard. 

to  afl'ord  light  for  their  work.  The  entrance 
is  closed  by  gates,  which  open  sideways,  like 
a  lock,  or  fall  upon  the  bed  of  the  entrance, 
or  by  caissons;  the  latter  are  almost  univer- 
sally adopted  for  large  docks,  and  have  the 
advantage  of  afTording  the  means  of  retaining 
the  water  inside  the  dock  as  well  as  of  keep- 
ing it  out,  which  is  of  importance  where  the 
tide  is  ebbing  rapidly,  in  allowing  time  to 
adjust  the  vessel  before  it  settles  down  on  the 
keel  blocks.  The  vessel  is  floated  into  the  dock 
at  high  water,  the  gates  closed,  the  sluices 
opened,  and  the  water  allowed  to  run  out  with 
the  ebb  of  the  tide,  or,  where  the  fall  of  the 
tide  will  not  permit,  is  pumped  out,  leaving 
the  dock  dry,  the  vessel  being  supported  on 
timber  stmts  and  shores,  which  rest  upon  the 


navy  yards;  the  Gilbert  balance  dock,  in  use 
in  the  Portsmouth,  Va.,  and  Pensacola,  Fla., 
navy  yards;  the  iron  floating  dock  of  the  Ber- 
muda dock  pattern;  6.  B.  I^nnie's  patent  iron 
floating  dock,  of  which  the  Cartagena  dock  is 
an  example;  and  Edwin  Clark's  hydraulic  lift 
dock,  in  use  in  the  Victoria  Docks,  London. 
The  most  noteworthy  floating  dock  in  the 
world  is  the  Dewey,  built  of  steel,  at  a  cost  of 
$1,000,000,  at  Solomon's  Island,  Chesapeake 
Bay,  and  towed  to  Olongapo,  Lu7X)n,  P.  I.,  over 
12,000  m.  The  finest  and  most  costly  docks  in 
the  world,  both  wet  and  graving,  are  at  London, 
Liverpool,  and  Birkenhead.  The  greatest  naval 
docks  in  the  world  are  the  Keyham  docks  at 


End  Elevation  op  Rennik'b  Dock.  A.  Level  of 
water  when  ready  to  receive  a  8hip«  B.  Level  of 
water  with  ship  docked.  C.  Level  of  water  when 
li«ht. 

Devonport,  England,  built  1896-1907,  and  capa- 
ble of  permitting  the  largest  battle  ships  to 
enter  and  leave  with  ease  at  any  state  of  the 
tide.  The  U.  S.  has  representatives  of  about 
every  style,  and  several,  such  as  the  Atlantic 
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dock  or  basin  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (begun  1841), 
the  Erie  wet  docks  near  by,  and  the  great  atone 
graving  dock  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  (built 
1841-51),  were  pioneers  in  their  class. 

Dockyards  are  yards  or  places  for  building, 
repairing,  or  fitting  out  ships;  also  for  laying 
them  up  wlien  not  required  for  service.  Those 
owned  by  the  U.  S.  Govt,  are  called  navy  yards. 
They  are  located  near  a  harbor  or  on  a  river 
through  which  the  sea  can  be  reached.  The 
largest  yards  contain  docks  of  all  the  types 
mentioned  above.  Some  yards  contain  one  or 
more  slips  where  ships  may  be  built  and  from 
which  uiey  are  launched.  A  well-equipped 
yard  contains  all  the  modem  appliances  for 
handling  heavy  weights,  such  as  cranea,  shears, 
and  other  hoisting  apparatus. 

Large  supplies  of  all  kinds  of  material  used 
in  building,  fitting  out,  and  repairing  vessels 
are  stored  in  buildings  best  suited  for  the 
various  classes  of  stores.  Everything  for  the 
complete  fitting  out  of  a  vessel  for  sea,  even 
to  clothing  and  food,  is  kept  in  store.  Machine 
shops,  blacksmith  shops,  sail  lofts,  and  shops 
where  work  of  all  kinds  is  performed  as  re- 
quired in  the  building  and  maintenance  ol 
ships  are  located  in  the  yards,  also  the  neces- 
sary steam  power  and  lighting  plants.  The 
modern  yards  are  provided  with  railroads,  cars, 
locomotives,  and  traveling  cranes  for  the  han- 
dling with  facility  of  all  heavy  weights  be- 
tween the  shops,  storehouses,  building  slips, 
and  docks.  Immense  traveling  cranes  are  pro- 
vided for  the  building  slips,  so  that  the  heavi- 
est weights  may  be  lifted  and  placed  where 
needed  for  the  shipbuilding.  At  the  Wash- 
ington Navy  Yard  many  of  the  heavy  guns  for 
the  navy  are  made  as  well  as  other  ordnance 
material.  At  some  yards  a  large  tank  is  pro- 
vided where  models  may  be  tested.  Adminis- 
trative buildings  and  quarters  for  the  officers 
on  duty  at  the  yard  are  usually  located  in  the 
yard,  as  well  as  barracks  for  marines,  also  a 
vessel  for  receiving  and  caring  for  recruits  and 
sailors  awaiting  assignment.  The  navy  yards 
of  the  U.  S.  are  located  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H. ; 
Charlestown,  Mass.;  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.;  Pensacola,  Fla.;  Mare  Island, 
San  Francisco  harbor,  and  at  Bremerton,  Pu- 
get  Sound.  The  Connecticut,  one  of  the  larg- 
est of  the  modem  battle  ships  in  the  U.  S. 
navy,  was  built  and  completely  equipped  at  the 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard. 

Doc'tor,  person  who  has  taken  all  the  degrees 
of  a  faculty,  and  is  empowered  to  teach  and 
practice.  It  is  bestowed  by  universities  and 
colleges  as  an  honorary  distinction.  The  doc- 
torate and  the  degrees  which  conduct  to  it  were 
instituted  early  in  the  twelfth  century.  The 
first  doctors  were  only  of  law  and  theology; 
nie<lieine  was  afterwards  added;  and  in  the 
Univ.  of  Paris  the  four  faculties  of  law,  the- 
ology, medicine,  and  the  arts  or  letters,  were 
organized  in  1340  as  they  are  now.  The  title 
had  an  existence  outside  of  the  universities 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  was  bestowed  on 
everyone  of  singular  learning.  It  has  also 
been  given  to  some  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church  whose  teachings  have  the  highest  au- 
thority. The  title  of  doctor  of  the  law  existed 
among  the  ancient  Jews.    Those  who  figure  in 


the  Talmud  are  called  ''Doctors  of  the  Tal- 
mud." The  title  of  doctor  has  been  bestowed 
on  women  by  some  universily  faculties. 

Doctrinaires'i  French  constitutionalist  party 
which  originated  after  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons,  in  opposition  to  the  Ultra  Royalists ; 
so  called  because  they  insisted  that  the  state 
should  be  administered  in  accordance  with  ra- 
tional doctrines  and  demonstrable  political 
utility;  came  into  power  after  the  revolution 
of  July,  1830,  and  were  not  heard  of  after 
February,  1848. 

Dodd'ridge,  Philip,  1702-^1;  English  clergy- 
man; b.  London;  became  pastor  of  a  Dissent- 
ing congregation  at  Kibworth,  1723,  but  left, 
1725,  went  to  Market  Harborough,  and  re- 
moved, 1729,  to  Northampton,  where  he  was 
principal  of  a  theological  seminary  and  at  the 
same  time  pastor  of  a  large  congregation ;  most 
important  works,  ''The  Rise  and  Progress  of 
Religion  in  the  Soul,"  "The  Family  Exposi- 
tor," '*  Course  of  Lectures  on  Pneumatology, 
Ethics,  and  Divinity,"  and  "  A  Commentary  on 
the  New  Testament";  wrote  374  hymns,  some 
of  which  are  admirable. 

Dodge,  Mary  Abigail  (pen  name  Qail  Ham- 
ilton), 1838-96;  American  author;  b.  Hamil- 
ton, Mass.;  a  school  teacher  in  her  youth;  one 
of  the  editors  of  Our  Young  Folks,  1865-67; 
chief  works,  **Grala  Days,"  "Woman's  Wrongs," 
"Skirmishes  and  Sketches,"  "The  Battle  of 
the  Books,"  "  Our  Common  School  System," 
and   "The  Insuppressible   Book." 

Dodge,  Mary  Mapes,  1838-1905;  American 
author;  b.  New  York  City;  daughter  of  Prof. 
James  J.  Mapes;  editor  of  8t.  yichoUis,  1873- 
1905;  "Hans  Brinker,  or  the  Silver  Skates," 
is  the  best  known  of  her  writings,  which  in- 
clude also  "Along  the  Way,"  a  volume  of 
poems,  and  "  Donald  and  Dorothy." 

Dodge,  William  Earle,  1805-83;  American 
philanthropist;  b.  Hartford,  Conn.;  became  an 
extensive  importer  and  manufacturer  in  New 
York  City;  active  member  of  many  benevolent 
and  religious  societies,  a  member  of  the  peace 
convention  of  1861,  and  a  Republican  member 
of  Congress,  1866-67 ;  principal  founder  of  the 
Syrian  Protestant  Coll^[e  at  Beirut. 

Dodg'son,  Charles  Lutwidge,  1832-98;  Eng- 
lish author;  b.  Daresburj^,  Cheshire;  took  holy 
orders,  1861;  mathematical  lecturer  at  Christ 
Church  College,  Oxford,  1855-81 ;  published 
"  Euclid  and  his  Modern  Rivals,"  "  The  Game 
of  Logic,"  "  Mathematica  Curiosa  " ;  also,  im- 
der  the  pseudonym  of  "  Lewis  Carroll,"  "  Al- 
ice's Adventures  in  Wonderland"  and  "Through 
the  Looking  Glass,"  besides  other  volumes  of 
poems,  parodies,  and  children's  stories,  includ- 
ing "  Doublets,"  "  Rhyme  ?  and  Reason  t  "  and 
"  Sylvie  and  Bnmo." 

Do'do,  extinct  member  of  the  order  Columhm 
(pigeons) ;  found  only  in  the  island  of  Mau- 
ritius; described  as  larger  than  a  swan,  of 
clumsy  form,  with  a  large  head  and  enormous 
bill,  the  upper  mandible  being  the  longer  and 
hooked  at  the  point,  short,  thick  1^^  covered 
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Dodo'iu,  ancient  citj  of  Epinu;  Beat  of  a 
celebrated  oracle  and  temple  of  Jupiter,  for 
a  time  the  moat  famous  oracle  of  Greece  ex- 
cept that  of  Delphi.  This  oracle  was  coDsulted 
by  the  Athenians,  Spartans,  and  other  nations, 
and  ita  responses  were  delivered  from  an  oak 
tree;  or,  according  to  another  legend,  b;  the 
agitation  of  a  row  of  kettles  suspended  in  the 


Doe,  Jane  and  Jolin,  names  inserted  in  legal 
documents — especially  in  process  against  crimi- 
nals— for  persons  whose  real  names  are  either 
unknown  or  purposely  withheld. 

Dog,  genus  of  Canidw  in  general,  but  usually 
on]y  the  domesticated  race— Conia  familiaria. 
The  domestication  of  the  dog  took  place  at  a 
very  early  date.  It  seems  probable  that  vari- 
ous species  of  wild  dogs  have  been  tamed,  and 
that  the  wolf,  coyote,  and  jackal  have  been 
the  chief  sources  whence  come  the  many  breeds 
of  dogs.  These  three  species  when  young  are 
easily  tamed,  cross  with  domesticated  dogs, 
and  produce  fertile  hybrids.  The  length  of 
time  that  dogs  have  been  domesticatt^,  the 
purposes  for  which  they  are  used,  and  the 
demands  of  fashion  have  given  rise  to  the 
numerous  breeds,  not  far  from  200.  The  vari- 
ation among  them  is  immense.  This  great 
variation  prevents  any  exact  classi  Scat  ion, 
since  between  any  two  extremes  intermediate 
forms  can  be  found.  More  recent  writers  have 
arranged  them  in  races  according  to  external 
characters,  dividing  them  into  Wolf  Dogs, 
Greyhounds,  Spaniels,  Hounds,  Mastiffs,  and 
Terriers. 

The  Eskimo,  collie,  and  Newfoundland  are 
examples  of  aiolf  doya,  the  first  named  with 
its  pointed  muzzle,  erect  ears,  and  savage  dis- 
position, bein^  little  removed  from  a  wolf. 
The  Leonberg  is  a  cross  between  the  Newfound- 
land and  St.  Bernard,  this  Inst  being  also  in- 
cluded in  the  wolf  dogs.    The  origliuil  St.  Ber- 
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nards  were  exterminated  by  a  distemper  in 
1820  and  replaced  by  the  present  breed,  whose 
long-haired  variety  has  been  brought  to  an 
enormous  size  by  English  breeders.  The  grey- 
hounds are  an  old  race,  a  breed  with  curleid 
tails  being  portrayed  on  Egyptian  monuments 
three  thousand  years  old.  The  coarse-haired 
deerhound  is  a  descendant  of  an  Irish  dog  used 
in  hunting  wolves  and  red  deer,  and  approaches 
the  staghound  very  closely,  although  this  last 
is  placed  with  the  hounds.  Greyhounds  hunt 
almost  entirely  by  sight,  speed  and  wind  hav- 
ing been  cultivated  at  the  expense  of  other 
qualities.  The  spaniel  group  includes  the  vari- 
ous spaniels  and  setters,  the  tatter  being  a 
recent  breed  derived  by  selection  from  the  for- 
mer. Few  setters  now  "  set,"  although  this 
name  was  given  them  from  their  indicating 
the  presence  of  game  by  crouching  instead  of 


breeds,  the  group   including  those  dogs  which 

have  the  keenest  scent,  and  rely  on  their  noses 

rather  than  on  their  eyes.     Many  of  them  are 

iteworthy  for  speed  and  "  staying  "  qualities. 


comprise  such  well-known  forms  as  the  Eng- 
lish mastifr,  bulldog,  and  pug.  The  present 
tendency  is  to  breed  mastiffs  of  a  more  slen- 
der, "  leggier  "  build  than  formerly.  The  ter- 
riers comprise  a  number  of  small,  active,  and 
greatly  varied  breeds.  The  name  comes  from 
the  Old  French,  in  allusion  to  their  digging 
habits. 

The  uses  of  dogs  are  manifold.  Th^  serve 
as  beast^  of  burden,  and  in  the  icy  N.  fur- 
nish the  sole  means  of  winter  travel.  They 
participate  in  the  sports  of  civilized  man,  and 
aid  their  savage  masters  in  the  chase,  while 
among  some  tribes  they  not  only  help  to  ob- 
tain food,  but  are  themselves  cooked  and  eaten, 
as  in  the  days  of  the  Incas  and  Aztecs,  when  a 
special  breed  was  regularly  kept  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  fed  exclusively  on  vegetable  diet. 
Wild  dogs,  descended  trora  the  domesticated 
breeds,  occur  in  various  parts  of  the  world;  a 
well-establish^  race  is  found  in  Cuba,  and 
others  in  Africa  and  B.  America,  while  even 
the  pariah  or  street  dog  of  the  East  haa  so  far 
become  a  distinct  br^  as  to  have  certain 
cranial  characters  of  his  own. 

Dogliane,  plant  of  the  genus  Apocgnum  and 
family  Jpocynacea*,  having  bell-shaped  flowers, 
no  style,  and  the  fruit  a  pair  of  folficles.  Some 
of  the  species  are  herbaceous,  others  shrubby, 
and  some  are  found  in  colder  climates  than 
is  usual  for  plants  of  this  order.  The  dog- 
bane of  N.  America  (Apooynum  androsccmi- 
folium)  is  a  perennial  herbaceous  plant  about 
2  ft.  high,  with  smooth  stem,  milky  juice, 
smooth  ovate  leaves,  and  tight  pink  flowers. 
It  grows  in  open,  barren  places  from  Canada 
to  Georgia,  and  the  bark  of  the  root  has  some 
medicinal  value  as  an  emetic,  diaphoretic,  and 
in  smalt  doses  as  a  tonic.  This  and  the  Indian 
hemp  ( A.  oannabinvm ) ,  which  has  similar 
but  stronger  medicinal  properties,  yields  a 
copious  fine  tiaxlike  fiber,  used  by  the  Indiana; 
but  otherwise  the  plant  is  employed  only  for 
medicinal  purposes. 


Dog  Days,  or  Canic'nUr  Days,  the  forty  days 
between  July  3d  and  August  Ilth.  Canicular 
ia  derived  from  Canicula,  the  lAtin  name  of 
SiriuH,  the  dog  star,  which  rose  near  July  let. 
liie  ancients  ascribed  the  ^eat  beat  of  sum- 
mer to  the  influence  of  this  star,  but  it  was 
by  accident  only  that  its  rising  coincided  with 
the  warmest  season.  The  time  of  its  risin;^ 
depends  on  the  latitude  of  the  country,  and, 
owing  to  precession,  ia  later  every  year. 

Doge,  title  of  the  chief  mat^strate  in  the 
republics  of  Venice,  Amalfl,  and  <!enoa.  The 
origin  of  the  office  in  Venice  dates  back  to  6I>7. 
Previously  Venice  had  been  governed  by  seven 
tribunes.     The  doges  were  elected  by  the  peo- 


invested  with  almost  absolute  power  till  abt. 
1172,  when  the  l^slative  power  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a  great  council  of  470  mem- 
bers. This  council  elected  twenty-four  of  tlicir 
members,  who  in  turn  elected  twelve  of  their 
number,  and  upon  these  twelve  the  choice  of 
the  doge  devolved.  The  first  do^  elected  in 
this  manner  waa  Hebastiano  Ziani,  who  intro- 
duced the  custom  of  wedding  the  Adriatic  Sea. 
This  was  a  marriage  ceremony  which  took 
place  on  Ascension  Day,  and  typified  the  abso- 
lute dominion  which  the  Venetians  claimed 
over  that  sea.  The  olBce  disappeared  with  the 
fall  of  the  Venetian  republic,  1707.  Lodovico 
Manin.  elected,  UH8,  was  the  seventy-third 
and  last  doge  of  Venice.  The  first  doge  of 
Genoa  waa  Simon  Boccanera,  elected  1330. 
Like  that  of  the  Doge  of  Venice,  his  office  was 
originally  for  life.  In  1707,  when  the  French 
occupied  Genoa,  the  office  of  doge  ceased  to 
exist.  In  1802  it  was  restored  with  the  resto- 
ration of  the  republic,  but  finallv  disappeared 
in  1804.  The  republic  of  Amalfl  in  897  a.u. 
exchanged  its  government  by  annually  chosen 
consuls  for  the  dogate,  which  was  held  for 
life ;   but  its  republican  government  ceased  in 


Dog'fiah,  popular  name  of  several  small  spe- 
cies of  shark,  ao  named  probably  from  their 
pursuing  their  prey  like  doga  hunting.  The 
common  dogfish  is  found  in  great  quantities 
on  the  eoasta  of  the  Hebrides  and  Orkneys. 
The  same  species  is  abundant  along  the  New 
England  coaats  and  on  the  Pacific  coast  north- 
ward. It  ia  caught  for  its  oil.  Most  of  the 
small  spotted  sharks  are  kno^vn  as  dogshark 
or  doglish.  The  dogfish  of  the  W.  states  ia 
the  Amia. 

Dog'gerbanlc,  extensive  sand  bank  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  German  Ocean,  between  England  and 
Denmark;  length,  320  m.;  average  width,  40 
m.  In  some  parts  it  is  covered  with  only  9 
fathoms  of  water.  Here  are  important  co<1 
fisheries.  In  October,  1B04,  some  trswlers  or 
fishing  boats  from  Hull,  England,  were  here 
fired  upon  by  the  Russian  Baltic  fieet  under 
Rear  Admiral  Rojeatvensky,  then  on  its  wny 
to  Port  Arthur.  The  firing  waa  done,  as  after- 
wards alleged,  in  the  belief  that  Japanese  tor- 
pedo boats  were  among  the  trawlers.  One  vessel 
was  sunk  and  others  were  injured.  Repara- 
tion  having  been   demanded    by   the   British 


Govt,  an  international  commission  of  inquiry 
was  instituted,  and  the  sum  of  $326,000  waa 
paid  as  indemnity. 


term  is  sometimes  applied  to  what  are  regard- 
ed as  the  essential  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
as  contained  in  the  Scriptures  or  the  writings 
of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church.  The  term  "  doc- 
trine "  is  a  preferable  one,  as  "  dogma "  is 
coming  to  be  used  in  an  unfavorable  sense. 
See  Cbeed. 

Dog  Star,  popular  name  of  Sirius  (^.v.),  » 
star  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  constella- 
tion Canis  Major,  and  the  brightest  fixed  star 
in  the  firmament. 

Dog'watch,  on  shipboard,  a  short  watch  of 
two  hours.  There  are  two  dogwatches — the 
first  from  four  to  six  o'clock  P.M.,  and  the 
second  from  six  to  eight  p.m. 

Dog' wood,  small  tree,  genus  Comus,  family 
Comacete,  which  includes  the  cornel  trees  ot 
dogwoods.  C  fiorida  is  well  known  for  its 
white,  showy  involucral  blossoms,  appearing  in 
May  and  June,  The  "  poisonous  dogn-ood  "  or 
"poison  sumac"  {Rhus  venenata)  is  probably 
much  the  moiit  poisonous  to  the  touch  of  the 
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native  plants  of  the  U.  S.  It  may  be  distin- 
guished from  the  harmless  sumacs  by  its 
panicles,  which  are  loose  (not  closely  clustered 
in  a  spike,  like  the  harmless  ones),  and  which 
are  axillary,  while  those  of  the  harmless  spe- 
cies are  terminal.  The  common  dogwood  of 
Europe,  found  also  in  N,  Africa,  ia  a  shrub  of 
14  to  15  ft.  in  height,  with  greenish- white 
flowers  of  an  unpleasant  odor. 

Dole,  Sanfoid  Ballard,  1844-  ;  American 
legislator;  b.  Honolulu,  Hawaii;  son  of  on 
.American  missionary;  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
Boston;  practiced  in  Honolulu,  1S70-8T;  Judge 
ot  the  Supreme  Court  of  Hawaii,  1887-!>3; 
on  the  abrogation^  sf  the  Hawaiian  monarchy 
(1803)  he  was  chosen  President  of  the  Provi- 
sional Government;  on  the  proclamation  of  the 
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republic  of  Hawaii  (1894)  became  its  chief 
executive;  was  Governor  of  Hawaii  Territory, 
under  U.  iS.  jurisdiction,  1900-3;  then  U.  8. 
District  Judge  there. 

Dorerite.    See  Basalt. 

Dolet  (dd-lll'),  fctienne,  1509-46;  French 
scholar;  b.  Orleans;  a  printer  in  Paris  from 
1538;  warmly  defended  Cicero  against  Eras- 
mus's sarcasms,  and  was  burned  as  a  heretic, 
on  the  charge  of  having  used,  in  translating 
Plato's  "Axiochus,"  an  expression  not  war- 
ranted by  the  original ;  has  been  called  "  the 
martyr  of  the  Renaissance. 

Dolgomld,  princely  family  of  Russia. — Gei- 
GOBi  fought  with  distinction  against  the  Poles, 
1608-10. — In  1624  Maria  married  Czar  Michael, 
but  died  in  four  months.— YAKdv  (1639-1720) 
was  kept  a  prisoner  of  war  by  the  Swedes  for 
ten  years,  and  afterwards  was  confidential  ad- 
viser of  Peter  the  Great. — ^YuBi  (George)  was 
killed  in  the  revolt  of  the  Strelitzes  (1682) 
while  fighting  for  Peter's  claim  to  the  throne; 
Mikhail,  his  son,  perished  at  the  same  time. — 
Ivan  aided  in  raising  Anna  to  the  throne,  but 
her  favorite,  Biron,  procured  his  exile  and  that 
of  all  his  family;  he  was  later  recalled  and 
executed  ( 1739 ) .— Vasili  ( 1667-1746 )  filled 
high  military  and  diplomatic  offices  under  Peter 
the  Great,  Catherine  I,  Peter  IT.  and  Elizabeth. 
— Vasili,  nephew  of  the  preceding,  commander 
in  chief  under  Catherine  II,  conquered  the  Cri- 
mea, 1771. — Vladimir  was  for  twenty-five  years 
minister  of  Catherine  II  at  Berlin. — Mikhail 
(1706-1808)  served  as  aid-de-camp  to  Alexan- 
der I,  1805-6.— Ivan  (1764-1823)  spent  most 
of  his  life  in  the  public  service,  wrote  many 
patriotic  poems,  and  is  noted  for  his  epistles 
and  satires. — ^Vasili  (d.  1868)  was  war  min- 
ister, 1849-68.— Peter  (1807-68)  wrote  several 
works  on  Russia,  for  one  of  which  he  was  ban- 
ished and  his  estates  confiscated. 

Dordnima,  seamen's  term  for  the  region  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  equator,  which  is  usually 
subject  to  hot  calms  and  vapor-laden  air, 
varied  by  pouring  rain,  thunderstorms,  and 
squalls.  It  is  that  part  of  the  ocean  which 
lies  between  the  NE.  and  SE.  trade  winds.  See 
Calms. 

Dolichocephalic  (ddl-I-k5-se-fftrik) ,  long- 
headed; applied  to  human  skulls  which  have 
the  occi  pi  to-frontal  diameter  (that  from  the 
back  to  the  front)  much  in  excess  of  the  trans- 
verse diameter.  The  native  Australians  and 
W.  African  races  afford  extreme  examples  of 
this  form  of  skull.  Those  skulls  which  have  a 
relatively  short  occipito-frontal  diameter  are 
called  hrachycephalic — i.e.,  short-headed.  Ex- 
amples of  both  forms  are  found  among  the  re- 
mains of  the  prehistoric  races  of  Europe. 

Doll,  toy  made  in  the  image  of  a  child.  Dolls 
have  been  in  use  from  the  earliest  times,  and 
those  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  children  were 
buried  w^ith  them  when  they  died.  Much  in- 
genuity is  often  displayed  in  their  construc- 
tion, and  some  of  the  modem  dolls  can  creep, 
walk,  talk,  and  swim.  Large  quantities  are 
manufactured  in  Germany,  France,  Switzer- 
land, England,  and  the  U.  S. 


Doriar  (prefix  sign,  $),  gold  or  silver  coin 
of  different  values  current  in  the  U.  S.,  Can- 
ada, parts  of  Spanish  America,  and  several 
countries  of  Europe.  In  the  monetary  system 
of  the  U.  S.  it  is  the  unit.  It  was  coined  ex- 
clusively in  silver  until  1840,  when  the  coinage 
of  gold  dollars  was  authorized.  The  law  of 
1837  fixed  tne  weight  of  the  silver  dollar  at 
41 2|  troy  gr.,  of  which  37 1^  gr.  was  to  be  pure 
silver.  The  so-called  trade  dollar,  created  by 
the  Act  of  1873,  and  weighing  420  gr.,  has  not 
been  coined  since  1883.  The  bullion  value  of 
the  silver  dollar,  at  the  average  price  of  silver, 
was  $1,004  in  1873.  It  fell  to  .674  in  1892,  and 
has  since  declined.  The  gold  dollar  weighs  25.8 
gr.  =  1.672  gm.,  and  in  exchange  with  Great 
Britain  is  usually  estimated  at  4«.  2d,  The 
standard  fineness  for  both  silver  and  gold  for 
coinage  is  nine  tenths,  one  tenth  being  alloy. 
The  gold  coins  of  the  TJ.  S.  are  legal  tender  for 
all  sums.  They  are  double  eagles,  eagles,  half 
eagles,  and  quarter  eagles,  valued  respectively 
at  20,  10,  5,  and  2^  dollars. 

Dollarty  The,  gulf  of  the  German  Ocean;  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Ems,  between  Hanover  and 
Holland;  8  m.  long  and  7  m.  wide;  formed  by 
inundations    ( 1277-1362 ) . 

Ddl'linger,  Johann  Joseph  Ignaz,  1799-1890; 
German  theologian;  b.  Bamberg,  Bavaria; 
Prof,  of  Church  History  in  the  Univ.  of  Mu- 
nich, 1826;  for  years  a  member  of  the  First 
Chamber  of  the  Bavarian  Diet;  opposed  the 
decrees  of  the  Vatican  Council,  particularly 
that  declaring  the  infallibility  of  the  pope; 
excommunicated,  1871 ;  elected  rector  of  the 
Univ.  of  Munich  same  year;  took  a  leading 
part  in  the  Old  Catholic  congresses  of  Munich, 
1871,  and  Cologne,  1872;  published  "The 
Church  and  the  Churches,  or  the  Papacy  and 
the  Temporal  Power,"  "  Papal  Legends  of  the 
Middle  Ages,"  "  Lectures  on  the  Reunion  of 
the  Churches,"  etc. 

Dollond,  John,  1706-61;  English  optician;  b. 
London;  a  silk  weaver  in  his  youth,  and 
employed  his  leisure  hours  in  the  study  of 
science  and  languages;  in  1752  became  a  part- 
ner of  his  son  Peter  (1730-1820)  in  the  busi- 
ness of  opticians.  They  made  telescopes  of 
superior  quality.  John  invented  the  achro- 
matic telescope,  for  which  he  received  the 
Copley  medal  of  the  Royal  Society,  1758. 

Dolly  Var'den,  common  name  of  a  trout,  the 
large  charr  (Salvelinus  mcUma)  ;  found  in  all 
the  clear,  cold  rivers  of  the  Pacific  coast  re- 
gion from  about  Mt.  Shasta  N.  to  Kamtchatka. 
The  species  is  similar  to  the  brook  trout  of 
the  E.  U.  S. 

Dol'men,  word  of  Cymric  origin,  nearly  syn- 
onymous with  cromlech.  The  proper  dolmen 
consists  of  one  large  unhewn  stone,  resting  on 
two  or  more  unhewTi  stones  placed  erect  in 
the  ground.  The  term  is  sometimes  applied 
to  structures  where  several  blocks  are  raised 
on  pillars  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  gallery. 
Near  Saumur,  in  France,  Is  a  dolmen  called 
Pierre  Convert,  64  ft.  long  and  15  ft.  wide. 
Such  structures  are  referred  to  prehistoric 
races,  and  to  religious,  sepulchral,  or  memo- 
rial purposes.     See  Cromlech. 
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Doromite,  mineral  named  in  honor  of  Dolo- 
mieu,  a  French  geologist ;  called  also  mag' 
nesiun  limestone;  consists  of  carbonate  of  lime 
and  carbonate  of  magnesia  in  Torifible  propor- 
tions, sometimes  nearly  equal ;  extensively 
used  as  a  building  stone,  and  converted  into 
good  lime  by  burning;  abundant  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  A  cleavable  variety  ia  called 
bitter  spar. 

Dolo'rea  BitUI'so,  city  of  Mexico;  in  the  N. 
part  of  Guanajuato,  near  the  Rio  de  la  Iajb  ; 
tbe  Inrthplace  of  Mexican  independence.  Sep- 
tember 16,  1810,  the  curate,  Mi^l  HidAlgo  y 

against  t 
Dolores." 

Dol'^n,  cetaceons  roaminal  of  the  Atlantic 
Oceani  the  dolphin  of  the  classic  poeta.  It  is  6 
or  8  ft.  in  length,  and  very  active.  There  are 
many  similar  species  known  as  dolphins  in 
various  parts  of  the  ocean.  The  dolphin  or 
Dorado  of  modem  sailors,  the  beauty  of  whoae 


oolors  when  dying  ia  so  celebrated,  is  a  true 
fish,  abounding  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the 
Atlantic,    where    it    wages    incessant    warfare 

Tinst  the  flying  fish  and  other  inhabitants 
the  sea.  It  is  often  eaten,  although  the 
flesh  ia  rather  dry  and  said  to  be  eometimes 
poisonous. 

Dom,  or  Don,  title  ori^nally  assumed  in  the 
Middle  Ages  by  the  popes;  afterwards  borne 
by  bishops,  and  sometimes  given  to  monks,  as 
Dom  Calmet  and  Dom  Mabillon.  In  Portugal 
the  title  dom  is  confined  to  the  king  and  his 
family.  The  t^panish  don  was  formerly  a  title 
eonflned  to  noblemen,  but  is  given  by  courtesy 
as  indiscriminat«ly  as  the  English  Mr.  In 
the  U.  S.  Roman  Catholic  dignitariu  of  Ger- 
man origin  have  the  title  dom. 

DombrowBU  (dfim-brOv'ake),  John  Heniy, 
ITSfv-ISlS;  Polish  military  officer;  b,  Pierszo- 
wicz  near  Cracow;  fought  against  Russia, 
17^2-94;  entered  the  French  service,  1798: 
organized  a  Polish  legion  at  Milan  and  served 
under  the  Cisalpine  Republic;  raised  an  army 
of  30,000  Poles.  l.SOB ;  and  distinguished  him- 
self at  Dantzic  and  Friedland;  gained  a  vic- 
tory at  Dirschau,  1S09;  took  part  in  the  Rus- 
sian campaign  of  IBIS. 


DOMINICA 

ing,  as  in  many  Italian  churches.  The  Romana 
were  tbe  first  to  erect  large  domes,  and  that 
of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  140  ft.  in  diameter 
(probably  dating  from  the  time  of  Trajan), 
has  never  been  surpassed.  The  Byzantines 
flrst  applied  the  dome  to  ecclesiastical  struc- 
tures, and  made  it  a  distinctive  feature  of  their 
architecture.  Rarely  used  in  the  Middle  Akcs, 
except  in  tbe  ByEantine  Empire,  the  dome  De- 
came  a  favorite  feature  of  Renaissance  church 
architecture  (Duomo  at  Florence;  St.  Peter's 
at  Rome;  St.  Paul's  London).  Other  modem 
domes  are  those  of  the  Invalides  and  the  Pan- 
thAin  at  Paris,  and  of  the  Capitol  at  Wash- 
ington, the   most  important  in  America. 

Dome'book,  Doom'book,  or  Dmn-boc,  code  of 
laws  compiled  by  King  Alfred,  and  ratified  by 
the  iMton  (wise  men),  gathered  from  the 
Kentish  collection  of  EthUbert,  the  Mercian 
laws  of  OITa,  and  the  laws  made  by  his  own 
ancestor,  Ina.  The  original  text  is  lost.  Al- 
fred made  few  original  laws,  but  collected  what 
seemed  to  him  to  be  good  of  those  already  el- 

Domenichino  (du-men-e-ke'nC),  right  name, 
DoHE^jico  Zaufiebi,  16SI-1641;  Italian  paint- 
er; b.  Bologna;  painted  sacred  subjects,  of 
which  the  "  Communion  of  St.  Jerome,"  in  the 
Vatican,  is  considered  hia  masterpiece. 

Domts'day  Book,  or  Dooms'day  Book,  so 
called  because  it  is  a  final  authority  in  certain 
matters;  ancient  record  of  England  containing 
a  survey  and  statistical  account  of  the  state  of 
that  country,  made  by  direction  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  and  finished  in  1086.  It  is  very 
comprehensive  and  minute,  sjid  forms  the  basis 
of  all  historical  accounts  of  those  times.  The 
original  "  Domesday  Book "  is  preserved  at 
Wastmioster. 

Dom'icile,  in  law,  the  place  where  a  person 
has  hb  home  or  his  legal  place  of  abode.  A 
distinction  is  made  between  residence  and  domi- 
cile. A  person  may  have  two  or  more  resi- 
dences, but  can  have  only  one  domicile.  A 
domicile  may  be  said  to  he  the  place  where  a. 
person  has  his  true  fixed  and  permanent  home 
and  principal  establishment,  and  to  which,  in 
case  he  is  absent,  he  has  the  intention  of  re- 
turning. 

Dom'inant,  in  music,  the  fifth  tone  of  the 
scale.  The  dominant  is  the  ruling  tone  of  the 
key,  and  next  in  importance  to  the  first  tone 
of  the  scale. 

Dom'inlc  (Spanish  Doinnoo  ds  QnzHAn), 
Saint,  1170-1221;  h.  Calaborra.  Old  Castile; 
became  canon  of  the  cathedral  at  Osma,  1195; 
removed  to  Lanquedoc,  France,  1204,  and,  sup- 
ported by  a  brotherhood  of  followers,  preached 
against  the  Albigenses;  transformed  the  broth- 
erhood into  a  monastic  order  (see  Douim- 
CANS),  which  was  confirmed,  1210;  was  ap- 
pointed in  1217  court  preacher  to  Uie  pope— 
an  office  still  held  by  a  Dominican;  canonized 
by  Gregory  IX,  1234. 

Domin'tca,  British  W.  Indian  island,  midway 
between  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique";  30  m. 
long  by  II  in  greatest  width;  area,  291  sq.  m.; 
it  is  mountainous  throughout,  and  the  peaks 
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are  the  highest  in  the  Lesser  Antilles.  Tlie 
coasts,  in  great  part,  are  sheer  precipices;  the 
harbors  are  mere  roadsteads.  Chief  products: 
Coffee,  fruits,  cocoa,  and  some  sugar.  Dominica 
is  one  of  the  Leeward  Islands  colony,  the  cen- 
tral government  being  at  Antigua.  The  island 
was  named  by  Columbus  in  allusion  to  his  dis- 
covery of  it  on  Sunday  (Domingo),  November 
3,  1493.  It  was  settled  by  the  French  early  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  taken  by  the  English, 
1769;  retaken  by  the  French,  1778,  and  re- 
stored to  the  English  by  the  peace  of  1783.  A 
few  descendants  of  the  ancient  Carib  Indians 
still  live  on  the  island.  Pop.  (1901),  28,894; 
capital,  principal  town,  and  port,  Roseau,  or 
Charlottetown. 

Domin'ical  Let'ter,  in  calendars,  the  letter 
used  to  denote  Sunday.  The  Romans  used  the 
first  eight  letters  of  the  alphabet  (A  to  H)  to 
mark  the  consecutive  days  of  their  recurring 
nundinal  period.  The  early  Christians  adopted 
the  same  plan  for  marking  the  days  of  the 
week,  dropping  the  last  one  (H)  as  unneces- 
sary. In  the  Church  calendar  A  has  always 
stood  for  the  first  day  of  January,  B  for  the 
second,  and  so  on.  Each  day  in  the  year  has 
thus  its  calendar  letter,  according  to  what  day 
of  the  week  it  falls  on,  and  the  letter  which 
falls  on  Sunday  is  called  the  dominical  letter 
of  the  year.  February  28th  has  always  the 
letter  C,  and  March  1st  has  always  the  letter 
D.  February  29th  in  leap  year  has  therefore 
no  letter  provided  for  it,  and  this  makes  a 
change  in  the  Sunday  letter  after  February, 
so  that  in  leap  year  there  are  two  dominical 
letters. 

Dominican  Repub'lic.    See  Saitto  Dominoo. 

Dominicans,  also  called  Preaching  Fbiabs, 
an  order  of  mendicant  friars  founded  by  St. 
Dominic  at  Toulouse;  confirmed  hv  Pope  Hon- 
orius  III,  1216;  called  in  England,  Black  Fri- 
ars; in  France,  Jacobins,  from  the  Rue  St. 
Jacques  (Jacobus),  where  they  first  established 
themselves.  In  1216  Honorius  III  constituted 
the  order  imder  the  rules  of  St.  Augustine, 
which  enjoined  almost  continual  fasts,  per- 
petual silence,  and  other  mortifications.  It  was 
introduced  into  England  in  1221,  and  their 
first  establishment  made  at  Oxford.  In  1276 
the  corporation  of  London  granted  the  order 
two  lanes  near  the  Thames,  where  a  monastery 
was  erected,  in  the  neighborhood  now  called 
Blackfriars.  In  1425  Martin  V  recalled  the 
prohibition,  so  far  as  the  Dominicans  were  con- 
cerned, to  possess  real  estate  or  other  property, 
and  donations  and  bequests  immediately  began 
to  pour  upon  the  order;  it  has  erected  some  of 
the  most  magnificent  ecclesiastical  buildings  in 
Christendom.  To  its  preaching  the  order  after- 
wards added  lectures.  At  the  banning  of  the 
Reformation  the  Dominicans  were  the  foremost 
expounders  of  theological  science,  and  the 
strenuous  upholders  of  that  form  of  it  (the 
scholastic)  of  which  Thomas  Aquinas  had  been 
the  master  builder. 

The  order  has  given  to  the  Church  more  than 
800  bishops,  150  archbishops,  60  cardinals,  and 
4  popes.  The  Dominicans  are  famous  for  their 
connection  with  the  Inquisition.  Their  prin- 
cipal rivals  were  the  Franciscans,  and  the  two 


orders  long  divided  the  intellectual  control  of 
the  Church.  The  Jesuits  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury gradually  took  possession  of  the  intel- 
lectual supremacy  formerly  exercised  by  the 
Dominicans.  Dominican  monks  and  nuns  are, 
however,  still  foimd  in  most  coimtries.  After 
the  discovery  of  America  the  order  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  evangelizing  of  Mexico, 
Peru,  New  Granada,  the  islands  of  the  Mexican 
Gulf,  Florida,  and  New  Mexico.  They  were 
introduced  into  California  under  the  Spanish 
domination.  Their  first  foundation  in  the  U.  S. 
was  made  in  Springfield,  Ky.,  1807. 

Dom'inis,  Marco  Antonio  de,  1666-1624;  Ital- 
ian theologian;  b.  island  of  Arba,  near  Dal- 
matia;  became  a  Jesuit  and  Prof,  of  Philosophy 
at  Padua;  wrote  a  work  on  light,  in  which  the 
phenomena  of  the  rainbow  were  explained  for 
the  first  time;  Archbishop  of  Spalatro  and 
Primate  of  Dalmatia,  1598;  suspected  by  the 
Inquisition,  he  fled  to  England,  professed  Prot- 
estantism, and  was  made  Dean  of  Windsor, 
1617;  returned  to  Italy  and  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  1622.  In  1617  he  published 
against  that  Church  a  work  "On  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Republic." 

Dom'inoes,  game  of  combined  chance  and 
skill  introduced  into  Europe  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  It  is  played  by  two  or  more  persons 
with  twenty-eignt  fiat  oblong  pieces  of  wood 
or  bone,  with  blank  backs,  their  faces  marked 
with  two  divisions,  each  bearing  either  a  blank 
or  from  one  to  six  black  spots.  These  pieces 
are  laid  backs  up  on  the  table,  and  the  players 
draw  a  certain  number  at  random.  Then  one 
piece  is  laid  face  up  on  the  table  by  the  first 
player,  and  the  next  player  must  put  against 
it  a  domino  bearing  on  one  of  its  divisions  the 
same  number  of  dots,  or  in  one  of  the  divisions 
in  the  piece  first  laid.  If  6 — 6  was  first  played 
and  followed  by  ft — 3,  the  next  player  may  lay 
any  piece  bearing  a  six  against  the  &— -^  or 
bearing  a  three  against  the  6—3.  The  game 
is  won  by  the  player  who  first  places  all  his 
dominoes.  If  a  player  cannot  match  the  num- 
bers at  each  end  of  those  laid  on  the  table,  he 
either  passes  or  adds  to  his  stock  from  the 
unused  dominoes  on  the  table.  Various  forms 
of  the  game  are  popular,  such  as  matadore,  in 
which  the  pieces  are  laid  so  that  the  adjoining 
pips  shall  in  each  case  be  seven;  6 — 5  would 
be  matched  by  1 — 2,  3—4  by  4 — 3,  etc. 

Domi'tian,  or,  in  full,  Ti'tus  Fla'vius  Domi- 
tia'nus,  52-96  a.d.;  Roman  emperor;  son  of 
Vespasian ;  succeeded  his  brother  Titus  in  81 ; 
was  defeated  by  the  Dacians,  who  compelled 
him  to  pay  tribute ;  but  in  spite  of  his  reverses, 
held  a  triumph,  and  assumed  the  triumphant 
titles  of  Germanicus  and  Dacicus;  after  93  he 
became  extremely  cruel  and  suspicious,  perse- 
cuted the  Christians,  and  caused  many  inno- 
cent persons  to  be  put  to  death;  was  himself 
assassinated  in  his  palace;  succeeded  by  Nerva. 

Don.    See  Dom. 

Don,  Coun'try  of  the,  government  of  SE. 
Russia ;  also  known  as  the  territory  of  the  Don 
Cossacks;  on  the  lower  Don  River,  NE.  of  the 
Sea  of  Azov;  area,  63,532  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1906) 
3,125,400;  is  a  low,  level  plain,  a  part  of  the 
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S.  Bteppe  of  Russia;  alkaline  and  monotonous 
in  the  E.,  but  somewhat  diversified  in  the  W., 
abounding  in  marshes  and  lakes,  some  of  them 
saline;  chiefly  devoted  to  the  rearing  of  cattle; 
the  vine  thrives  alon^  the  right  Imnk  of  the 
Don;  fish  form  an  important  resource,  and 
considerable  salt  is  produced;  coimtry  is  well 
provided  with  railways;  people  mostly  Ckw- 
sacks;  capital,  Novo-Tcherkauc. 

Don  (ancient  Tanaia),  river  of  Russia;  rises 
in  the  government  of  Tula;  enters  the  NE. 
part  of  the  Sea  of  Azov,  near  the  town  of  Azov ; 
total  length,  1,125  m. ;  navigation  difficult  dur- 
ing low  water,  but  when  the  water  is  high  (in 
April  and  May)  vessels  can  ascend  600  m. 
from  its  mouth.  The  Don  in  its  upper  course 
is  connected  by  canal  and  railway  with  the 
Volga,  and  is  generally  closed  by  ice  from 
November  or  December  to  March  or  April. 

Don,  river  of  Scotland,  in  Aberdeen;  rises  in 
Ben  Aven,  and  enters  the  North  Sea  a  mile 
from  Old  Aberdeen;  length,  including  wind- 
ings, 78  m.  Nearly  a  mile  from  ite  mouth  it 
is  crossed  by  the  "  Brig  o'  Balgownie." 

Donatello  (properly  Donato  di  Nioolo  di 
Betti  Baboi),  1386-1466;  Italian  sculptor;  b. 
Florence;  chief  works,  the  colossal  equestrian 
statue  of  Gattamelata  at  Padua,  bronze  statue 
of  David  with  Goliath's  head  in  the  National 
Museum  at  Florence,  marble  statue  of  John 
the  Baptist  in  the  same  museum,  large  sculp- 
ture in  relief  of  the  Annunciation  in  the 
Church  of  Santa  Croce,  and  the  statues  of  St. 
Peter,  St.  Mark,  and  St.  C^rge,  at  the  Church 
of  Orsanmichele,  all  in  Florence;  the  front  of 
the  high  altar  of  St.  Anthony  at  Padua,  and 
the  bas-reliefs  of  the  out-of-door  pulpit  of  the 
cathedral  at  Prato. 

Donati  (dd-n^te),  Giovanni  Battista,  1826- 
73;  Italian  astronomer;  b.  Pisa;  as  an  assist- 
ant in  the  observatory  of  Florence,  of  which 
he  became  director,  1864,  discovered  several 
comets,  including  the  one  bearing  his  name 
(1858) ;  made  investigations  on  their  spectra, 
the  solar  disk,  and  the  stars;  and  published 
**  Spectra  di  Quindici  Stelle,"  1862. 

Dona'tion  of  Con'stantine,  fictitious  docu- 
ment by  which  Constantino  is  said  to  have 
bestowed  on  Pope  Sylvester  the  temporal 
sovereignty  over  Italy,  in  return  for  a  miracu- 
lous cure  from  leprosy.  The  mythical  transac- 
tion was  believed  in  for  some  time,  and  gravely 
urged  by  some  writers  in  support  of  the  papal 
claims  to  Italian  territory. 

Don'atists,  party  in  the  N.  African  Chureh 
which  effected  a  schism  that  lasted  from  311 
A.D.  till  the  sixth  century;  took  their  name 
from  Donatus  the  Great,  their  bishop,  315-48. 
A  powerful  exciting  cause  of  the  schism  was 
the  question  as  to  the  mild  or  severe  discipline 
of  Christians  who  left  the  faith  in  times  of 
persecution,  the  Donatiste  advocating  rigorous 
measures ;  but  there  were  numerous  other  ques- 
tions involved  in  the  controversy.  Early  in 
his  reign  Constantino  excluded  the  Donatists 
from  the  privileges  conferred  upon  the  Church, 
and  a  fierce  persecution  ensued,  lasting  till  321, 
when  the  emperor  granted  them  liberty  of  con- 
science.   After  his  death  the  penal  laws  against 


them  were  revived,  but  they  defended  them- 
selves with  much  spirit  until,  301  a.d.,  Julian 
(the  so-called  Apostate)  restored  to  them  their 
full  freedom.  Prosperity  followed,  but  con- 
troversies sprang  up  among  them  as  well  as 
with  the  Catholic  party,  until  the  Emperor 
Honorius  ordered  a  conference  between  seven 
representetives  on  each  side  to  take  place  at 
Carthage  in  June,  411.  As  a  result,  the  em- 
peror classed  the  Donatbte  as  heretics  (412), 
and  all  their  clergy  were  banished  (414). 
Donatism,  as  well  as  the  African  Church  in 
general,  was  overwhelmed  by  the  Vandal  con- 
quest (428  AJ>.),  yet  it  survived  in  a  feeble 
condition  for  many  years. 

Donanworth  (dd'now-v5rt),  town  of  Bava- 
ria; on  the  Danube,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wer- 
nitz,  25  m.  NNW.  of  Augsburg;  formerly  a  free 
town  of  the  empire,  but  has  declined  in  im- 
portance. Here  Marlborough  defeated  the 
Bavarians,  July  2,  1704,  and  here  Gen.  Soult 
gained  a  victory  over  the  Austrian  general. 
Mack,  October  6,  1805.    Pop.  (1900)  4,367. 

Don  Car'los.    See  Carlos. 

Don'caster  (ancient  Dtmum),  market  town 
in  the  West  Biding  of  Yorkshire,  England;  on 
the  Don,  35  m.  S.  of  York;  has  a  fine  parish 
church,  a  public  library,  manufactures  of  iron, 
brass,  sacking  linen,  locomotives,  railway  cars, 
and  agricultural  machines,  and  a  large  corn 
market;  famous  for  ite  annual  horse  races,  for 
which  CoL  St.  Leger  founded  the  stakes  in 
1776. 

Don'elson,  Fort.  See  Fobt  Donelson  and 
Fort  Henbt. 

Do'netSy  river  of  S.  Russia;  chief  affluent  of 
the  Don;  rises  in  the  government  of  Koorsk; 
enters  the  Don  40  m.  KK,  of  Novo-Tcherkask ; 
length,  about  400  m. 

Don'gola,  former  kingdom  in  Nubia,  E. 
Africa;  now  a  province  in  the  Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan  as  constituted,  1899;  capital.  New  Don- 
gola,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  about  750 
m.  S.  of  Cairo,  and  75  m.  NW.  of  Old  Dongola, 
capital  of  the  former  kingdom.  This  region 
was  a  center  of  the  great  revolt  of  the  der- 
vishes in  1882,  and  under  the  Mahdi  and  his 
successor,  the  Khalifa,  they  held  control  of  a 
vast  territory  for  about  sixteen  years.  In  the 
movement  against  the  Mahdi,  1884-85,  the  Brit- 
ish made  New  Dongola  their  base  of  opera- 
tions, and  on  their  withdrawal,  1886,  the  town, 
province,  and  all  Nubia  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  dervishes.  An  Anglo-Egyptian  expedition 
under  Gen.  Sir  Henry  Kitchener  began  opera- 
tions for  the  recovery  of  the  lost  provinces  early 
in  1896,  making  New  Dongola  ite  first  objective 
point.  The  town  and  province  were  occupied 
late  in  that  year,  and  the  overthrow  of  the 
Khalifa,  who  had  succeeded  the  Mahdi,  was 
completed  in  1898,  when  Khartum  and  Omdur- 
man  were  captured. 

Don'iphan,  Alexander  William,  1808-87; 
American  militery  officer;  b.  near  Maysville, 
Ky. ;  began  career  as  a  lawyer  in  Lexington, 
Mo.,  1830;  commander  of  a  brigade  of  militia 
selected  to  expel  the  Mormons  from  the  stete, 
1838;  as  colonel  of  First  Regiment,  Missouri 
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Mounted  Volunteers,  joined  Kearny's  expedi- 
tion to  Mexico,  1846;  defeated  Mexicans  de- 
fending Santa  Fe;  declared  all  New  Mexico 
annexed  to  the  U.  S. ;  routed  a^  superior  force 
of  Mexicans,  December  25th,  and  again  Decem- 
ber Slst,  near  Chihuahua,  which  city  he  cap- 
tured. May  1,  1847 ;  and  after  march  of  700  m. 
joined  Gen.  Wool  at  Saltillo. 

Donizetti  (d6-ne-dz«t'tg),  Gaetano,  1797- 
1848;  Italian  composer;  b.  Bergamo;  produced 
his  first  opera,  "Enrico,"  at  Vienna,  1818; 
composed  about  thirty  other  operas,  now  for- 
gotten; entered  a  new  stage  of  development  by 
his  "Anna  Bolena"  (Milan,  1830);  acquired 
a  European  fame  by  his  "  Lucia  di  Lammer- 
moor,"  "La  Fille  du  Regiment,"  "  Poliuto," 
"La  Favorita,"  and  "Linda  di  Chamoimi." 

Don'jony  or  Dun'geon,  central  building,  tower, 
or  keep  of  an  ancient  castle  or  fortress  of  the 
Middle  Ages;  often  erected  on  a  natural  or 
artificial  elevation.  The  lower  story  of  the 
donjon  was  used  as  a  prison. 

Don  Juan  (dOn  ho-ftn'),  mythical  personage; 
by  Spanish  tradition,  a  profligate  nobleman 
who  killed  in  a  duel  the  father  of  a  lady  he 
had  attempted  to  dishonor.  Having  afterwards 
invited  to  a  feast  the  statue  erected  to  his  vic- 
tim, he  challenges  the  spirit,  whose  existence 
he  denies,  to  manifest  itself  to  him.  The  spirit 
thereupon  proves  its  power,  and  condemns  him 
to  perdition.  This  story  was  dramatized  by 
Tirso  de  Molina;  it  also  forms  the  subject  of 
one  of  Molidre's  comedies;  of  Mozart's  cele- 
brated opera,  "Don  Giovanni,"  and  of  other 
works  of  fiction.  In  English  it  is  best  known 
in  the  form  given  it  in  Byron's  poem  of  the 
same  title. 

Donncey.    See  Ass. 

Donne  (ddn),  John,  1573-1631;  English  poet; 
b.  London;  became  a  priest  of  the  Anglican 
Church  (1615),  although  of  Roman  Catholic 
parentage;  gained  distinction  as  the  only  elo- 
quent preacher  of  his  time;  appointed  Dean  of 
St.  Paul's,  London,  1621 ;  wrote  elegies,  satires, 
and  other  poems.  Belonged  to  the  school  called 
"  metaphysical  poets,"  whose  works  abound  in 
pedantic  phrasing  and  far-drawn  thought.  , 

Don'nelly,  Ignatius,  1831-1901;  American 
politician  and  writer;  b.  Philadelphia;  after 
1856,  resided  in  Minnesota,  which  state  he  rep- 
resented in  Congress  several  terms.  As  an 
author  he  was  known  chiefly  for  the  eccentric 
geological  theories  propounded  in  "  Atlantis " 
and  "  Ragnarok,"  and  by  his  claim  to  have 
discovered  a  cryptogram,  or  word  cipher,  in 
Shakespeare's  plays  which  transfers  their  au- 
thorship to  Francis  Bacon. 

Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha  (dOn  ke-h5'ta 
deh  1&  mftn'chft),  hero  of  the  celebrated  ro- 
mance in  which  its  author,  Miguel  Cervantes 
de  Saavedra,  satirized  the  dangerous  prejudices 
of  race  and  blood,  and  the  contempt  of  useful 
work  which  prevailed  among  the  larger  part 
of  Spanish  society  at  his  time,  and  held  up  to 
his  countrymen  a  higher  moral  ideal.  The  first 
part  of  the  famous  work  was  published  at 
Madrid,  1605;  the  second,  1616;  the  first  com- 
plete edition,  1637. 


Doom,  old  name  given  in  England  to  the 
Last  Judgment,  and  to  representations  of  it  in 
churches  by  painting  or  otherwise. 

Doomnbook.    See  Domebook. 

Doom  or  Dnm  Pahn  (Eyphwne  tKebaica), 
tree  of  upper  Egypt  and  central  Africa,  where 
it  sometimes  forms  forests,  growing  even  iu 
the  deserts.  The  lower  part  of  the  stem  is 
single,  and  invariably  divides  at  a  certain 
height  into  two  branches,  each  of  these  again 
being  bifurcated,  always  in  two  sets.  This  tree 
produces  the  gum  resin  called  Egyptian  bdel- 
lium, and  its  fiber  is  made  into  ropes. 

Dooms'day  Book.    See  Domesday  Booil 

Do'ra  d'Is'tria  (from  Istria,  Roumanian  name 
of  the  Danube),  pseudonym  of  Helena  Ghika 
(Princess  Koltzoff  Massalsky), Roumanian  writ- 
er, 1829-88;  b.  Bucharest;  daughter  of  Prince 
Michael  Ghika;  lived  partly  in  Russia,  partly 
in  Italy  and  Switzerland;  principal  works: 
"  Monastic  Life  in  the  Oriental  Church,"  "  The 
Heroes  of  Rumania,"  "The  Rumanians  and 
the  Papacy,"  "Women  in  the  Orient,"  "On 
Women,  by  a  Woman,"  "The  Poetry  of  the 
Ottomans." 

Dorama  (dO-rfi'mft),  town  of  Arabia;  in 
Nedjed,  30  m.  NE.  of  Derayeh.  The  caravans 
moving  between  Persia  and  Mecca  halt  here  to 
obtain  supplies.  In  1818  it  was  taken  by  Ibra- 
him Pasha,  who  killed  nearly  all  the  inhabit- 
ants. 

D'Orbigny'.    See  Okbiont. 

Dor'cas  Soci'ety,  benevolent  association  of 
ladies,  usually  of  the  same  congregation,  to 
provide  the  poor  with  clothing;  so  called  from 
Acts  ix,  39 :  "  And  all  tiie  widows  stood  by  him 
weeping,  and  showing  the  coats  and  garments 
which  Dorcas  made  while  she  was  with  them." 

Dor'chester  (ancient  Dwmovaria),  capital  of 
Dorsetshire,  England;  on  the  Frome  and  the 
S.  Downs;  115  m.  WSW.  of  London;  has  mu- 
seum, free  grammar  school,  large  agricultural 
market,  held  weekly,  and  remains  of  the  most 
perfect  Roman  amphitheater  in  England.  Dur- 
novaria  was  one  of  the  principal  stations  of 
the  Romans  in  England,  and  was  surrounded 
with  a  wall,  parts  of  which  are  still  standing, 
and  a  fosse.  Cromwell  captured  and  held  the 
town,  1645,  and  George  Jeffries  held  his 
"Bloody  Assize"  here,  1685.  Pop.  (1901) 
9,458. 

Dorchester,  formerly  a  separate  town  of  Nor- 
folk Co.,  Mass.;  on  Dorchester  Bay,  an  arm  of 
Boston  harbor;  4  m.  S.  of  Boston,  to  which 
city  it  was  annexed,  1869,  constituting  the 
sixteenth  ward ;  was  settled,  1630,  by  Puritans, 
and  named  after  Dorchester,  England,  from 
which  many  of  them  came.  In  March,  1776, 
Dorchester  Heights,  which  commanded  the  town 
and  harbor  of  Boston,  were  fortified  by  Wash- 
ington, and  the  British  evacuated  the  latter 
place,  March  17th. 

Dorchester,  river  port  and  capital  of  West- 
moreland Co.,  New  Brunswick;  on  the  Memra- 
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«ook  River,  near  its  mouth;  115  m.  EN£.  of 
St.  John.  Large  ships  can  ascend  from  the 
Bay  of  Fimdy  to  this  place,  which  has  an 
active  trade.  Gas  coal  and  building  stone  are 
largely  exported. 

Dordogne  (dOr-ddfi'),  river  rising  in  the  S. 
central  part  of  France;  flows  W.  through  the 
departments  of  Gorr^ze,  Lot,  and  Dordogne, 
and  enters  the  Garonne  13  m.  N.  of  Bordeaux; 
about  350  m.  long;  navigable  for  186  m. 

Dord'recht.    See  Dobt. 

Dorl  (d6-ra')»  Gustave  Paul,  1833-83;  French 
figure  painter,  illustrator,  and  sculptor;  b. 
Strassburg ;  went  to  Paris  at  fifteen,  and  began 
his  career  by  making  sketches  for  illustrated 
papers ;  exhibited  his  first  picture  in  oil,  "  Bat- 
tle of  Alma,"  1855;  officer  Legion  of  Honor, 
1879.  His  illustrations  include  designs  for 
"Rabelais,"  "The  Bible,"  "Don  Quixote," 
Dante's  "Inferno,"  Balzac's  "  Contes  DrOla- 
tiques,"  La  Fontaine's  "Fables,"  "Idyls  of 
the  King,"  "  The  Ancient  Mariner,"  and  Poe's 
"The  Raven."  As  an  illustrator  he  was  mar- 
velously  fertile  in  invention. 

Dore'mus,  Robert  Ogden,  1824-1906;  Amer- 
ican chemist;  son  of  Sarah  Piatt  Doremus;  b. 
New  York;  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
New  York  Medical  College;  in  1861,  Prof,  of 
Chemistry  and  Toxicology  in  the  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital Medical  College,  and  soon  afterwards  took 
similar  position  in  the  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York;  has  patented  several  processes, 
and  developed  in  Paris  (1862-64)  the  use  of 
compressed  granulated  gunpowder. 

Do'ria,  one  of  the  four  most  noble  aad  pow- 
erful families  of  Genoa ;  attached  to  the  Ghibel- 
line  party.  In  1339  the  families  of  Doria, 
Spinola,  Grimaldi,  and  Fieschi,  which  had  by 
their  rivalry  long  troubled  the  republic,  were 
exiled. 

Doriay  Andrea,  1466-1560;  Italian  admiral 
and  patriot;  called  the  restorer  of  Genoese  lib- 
erty; b.  One^lia;  entered  the  Pope's  Guards, 
and  served  with  honor  under  the  Duke  of  Ur- 
bino  and  Alfonso,  of  Naples;  returning  to 
Genoa,  was  made  admiral,  1513;  suppressed 
the  Turkish  corsairs  in  the  Mediterranean; 
commanded  the  fleet  of  Francis  I  in  the  war 
with  Charles  V;  defeated  the  imperial  fleet, 
1524.  In  1528  he  became  an  ally  of  Charles  V 
on  tiie  condition  that  Genoa  should  be  inde- 
pendent; gave  the  citizens  a  free  constitution; 
as  admiral  in  the  emperor's  service,  contributed 
to  the  conquest  of  Tunis,  1535;  later  was  de- 
feated by  the  Turks;  took  part  in  a  disastrous 
expedition  to  Algiers,  1541. 

Do'rians,  one  of  the  four  principal  branches 
or  tribes  of  the  Hellenic  people;  claimed  thai 
they  were  descended  from  Dorus,  son  of  Hellen ; 
supposed  to  have  originally  lived  in  Doris,  from 
which  they  migrated  to  the  Peloponnesus,  and 
founded    Sparta,    Argos,    and    Messenia,    and 

Slanted  colonies  in  Crete,  Sicily,  and  Asia 
[inor.  The  Dorians  were  the  most  powerful 
and  warlike  of  the  Hellenic  tribes.  Tney  sur- 
passed the  lonians  in  solidity  and  earnestness 


of   character,   but   were   less   refined   and   in- 
genious. 

Poi'ie  Or'der,  one  of  the  orders  of  classic 
architecture,  takes  its  name  from  the  Dorians, 
its  reputed  inventors;  is  popularly  considered 
the  oldest  of  the  Greek  orders,  but  scholars 
think  the  Ionic  or  Ionian  style  was  brought 
earlier  from  Asia  into  Greece. 
The  Greeks  showed  a  marked 
preference  for  the  Doric,  and 
used  it  until  the  time  of  the 
Roman  conquest,  developing  it 
to  a  wonderful  perfection,  early 
realized  in  the  Parthenon  at 
Athens.  The  true  Doric  col- 
umn rests  upon  a  stylobate  of 
three  courses,  together  equal 
to  one  inferior  diameter  of  the 
shaft,  which  is  itself  from  four 
to  six  diameters  in  height. 
Its  superior  diameter  is  three 
fourths  of  the  inferior,  the 
latter  being  the  unit  of 
measure.  This  diminution  is 
reached  by  an  entasis  or  slight 
curve.  Doric  columns  general-  p. 
ly  have  twenty  shallow  fiutes,  jp^ 
separated  by  a  sharp  edge. 
The  capital  is  about  half  a  di-  Thb  Dokic  Ordbb. 
ameter  in  height,  composed  of 
an  abacus,  resting  upon  an  echinus  of  variable 
proportions.  The  columns  incline  slightly  in- 
wards toward  the  main  building.  The  archi- 
trave, frieze,  and  cornice  were  ornamented  with 
simple  yet  beautiful  moldings  of  various  forms. 

Do'rion,  Sir  Antoine  Aime,  1818-91;  Cana- 
dian jurist;  b.  Ste.  Anne  de  la  Perade,  P.  Q.; 
called  to  the  bar,  1842;  Queen's  Counsel,  1863; 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  1874; 
represented  Montreal  in  Canada  Assembly, 
1854-61 ;  Hochelaga  in  that  body,  1862-67,  and 
in  the  Dominion  Parliament,  1867-72;  in  1872- 
74  he  repre«iented  Napierville.  He  held  at 
various  periods  the  portfolios  of  Commissioner 
of  Crown  Lands,  Provincial  Secretary,  Attor- 
ney-General, and  Minister  of  Justice;  was 
leader  of  the  Rouges,  or  French-Canadian  Lib- 
eral Party,  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  from  his 
entrance  into  politics  until  his  retirement; 
knighted,  1877. 

Do'ris,  small  mountainous  district  of  ancient 
Greece;  bounded  by  Thessaly,  Locris,  Phocis, 
and  ^tolia;  the  original  home  of  the  Dorians, 
and  forms  part  of  the  nomarchy  of  Phocis 
in  the  modem  kingdom.  The  name  Doris  is 
also  given  by  some  ancient  writers  to  that 
part  of  Caria  which  was  occupied  by  Dorian 
colonists  and  their  descendants. 

Dorlcing,  town  in  Surrey,  England,  noted  for 
its  breed  of  fowls,  and  also  as  the  scene  of 
"  The  Battle  of  Dorking,"  a  fictitious  narrative 
of  the  invasion  and  conquest  of  England  by  a 
foreign  army,  written  by  Gen.  Sir  George  T. 
Chesney  to  show  necessity  for  an  improved 
system  of  national  defense.    Pop.  (1901)  7,670. 

Dor'mer,  or  Dormer  Win'dow,  window  in- 
serted on  the  inclined  plane  of  the  roof  of  a 
house,  the  frame  being  placed  nearly  vertically 
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houses.  In  some  stales  of  architecture,  large 
and  nhowy  dormers  rising  from  Bt«ep  roofs  are 
an  important  part  of  the  deiign,  eepeciall;  in 
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the  later  French  Oothic  and  in  the  French  and 
Oerman  Henaiasance  stjiea. 

Doi'monse,  common  name  for  the  members 
of  a  group  of  small  rodents  related  to  the  mice, 
but  arboreal  in  their  habits.  Called  dormice 
from  their  habit  of  lying  dormant  in  winter, 
waiung  only  on  warm  days  to  eat  a  little  of  the 
food,  stored  up  in  the  tall.  They  have  large 
eyes  and  ears,  long  hairy  tails,  and  soft  Sne 
fur.  ^ey  are  found  in  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa.  The  coranon  dormouse  is  reddish 
brown  above,  yellowish  whit«  below,  and  the 
tail  is  bushy.  It  is  about  as  large  as  the  house 
mouse,  and  is  nocturnal  in  its  habits.  The  fat 
dormouse  is  larger,  and  was  r^Rrded  as  a 
dainty  morsel  by  the  old  Roman  epicures.  The 
garden  dortnuuse  frequents  cultivated  grounds, 
and  often  does  considerable  damage  to  choice 
fruit. 

Dar'nel,  Imu  Angnit,  1S09-84;  German 
FrotcHtant  theologian ;  b.  Neuhausen-ob-EcIt, 
WOrttemberg ;  Prof,  of  Theology  at  Tubingen, 
Ifln?;  Kiel,  1839;  KOnigsberg,  1S43;  Bonn, 
1»47;  USttingen,  1S.'>3;  and  Berlin,  1862; 
wrote,  besides  other  works,  a  "  History  of  the 
Development  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Person  of 
Christ,"  "  History  of  Protestant  Theology, 
Particularly  in  Germany,"  "  History  of  Piet- 
ism," "  The  Principle  of  our  Church,"  "  A  Sys- 
tem of  Christian  Doctrine,"  "  System  of  Chris- 
tian Ethics." 

Dor'pat,  or  Deipt,  town  of  Russia,  govem- 
ment  of  Livonia;  on  the  Embach,  133  m.  NK 
of  Riga.  Here  Ouatavus  Adolphus  founded  in 
1632  a  university,  which  has  a  famous  ob- 
aervfttory    and    a    botanic    garden.     Uorpat, 


founded  In  1030,  became  an  important  town, 
and  later  sank  into  decay ;  captured,  1625,  by 
the  Swedes,  and,  1704,  by  the  Russians,  under 
whom  it  revived.     Pop.    ( 1897 )   42,420. 

DSipfeld  (darp'feit),  Wilhelm,  1863-  j 
German  archieologist ;  b.  Barmen;  assistant  in 
excavations  at  Olympia,  1877-81;  assistant 
in  the  German  Archieological  Institute  at 
Athens,  1882 ;  associated  with  Heinrich  Schlie- 
mann  in  his  excavations,  notably  at  Tiryns  and 
Troy;  second  secretary  of  the  German  Insti- 
tute at  Athens,  1886;  first  secretary  since 
1887 ;  joint  editor  of  "  Ausgrabungcn  zu  Ulyni- 
pia,"  and  of  later  editions  of  "Troja";  chief 
work,  "Das  griechische  Theater"  (with  £mil 
Reisch), 

Dott'b  Sebellion,  a  popular  uprising  in  Rhode 
Island  (1841^42)  wider  Thomas  Wilson  Dorr 
(1806-64),  for  the  purpose  of  securing  an  ex- 
tension of  the  suffrage.  Up  to  that  time  the 
people  of  Rhode  Island  bad  lived  under  the 
charter  adopted  as  early  as  1663,  according  to 
which  suffrage  was  greatly  limited.  Repre- 
sentation in  the  legislature  was  very  unequal, 
in  consequence  of  the  growth  of  certain  towns 
and  the  decline  of  others.  The  legislature  was 
stubbornly  opposed  to  any  important  change. 
New  constitutions  were  proposed  in  1824  and 
in  1834,  but  were  defeated.  A  suffrage  associa- 
tion was  formed,  and,  at  a  convention  brought 
together  in  1S40,  a  new  constitution  providing 
for  universal  suffrage  and  equal  representation 
woa  adopted  by  a  vote  of  14,000  against  8,000, 
The  populists  proceeded  with  their  election, 
and  chose  as  governor  the  most  conspicuous 
of  the  popular  leaders,  Thomas  W.  Dorr.  Civil 
war  on  a  small  scale  immediately  followed. 
Dorr  oiganized  bia  government  at  Providence, 
while  Governor  King  at  Newport  was  helpless. 
Dorr  made  an  attempt  to  get  possession  of  the 
Providence  arsenal,  but  was  unsuccessful.  The 
insurgents  disbanded  in  June;  in  the  following 
September,  a  state  convention  adopted  a  con- 
stitution which  embodied  nearly  every  pro- 
vision that  had  been  advocated  by  Dorr  and 
his  followers. 

Doi'set,  Chailea  Saclcville    (sixth   Bart   of). 


;  wrote  admired  satires  and  songs. 

Donet,  Thomas  Sackvill«  (first  Earl  of), 
1630-16081  English  sUtesman  and  poet;  b. 
Buckhurst,  Sussex;  mode  Lord  Buckhurst, 
1666;  Minister  to  France,  1670;  Lord  Treas- 
urer of  England,  1609;  created  Earl  ot  Dorset 
by  James  I;  wrote  "Induction  to  the  Mirror 
for  Magistrates,"  and  with  Thomas  Norton  the 
tragedy,  "  Oorboduc,  or  Ferrex  and  Porrex." 

Dart,  or  Dor'drecht,  fortified  town  of  the 
Netherlands;  in  S.  Holland,  on  an  island  in 
the  Meuse,  10  m.  SE.  of  Rotterdam;  traversed 
by  canals;  is  accessible  to  large  ships,  and  has 
trade  in  grain,  flax,  timber,  and  salt  fish.  Here 
are  shipbuilding  docks,  sugar  refloeries,  saw- 
mills, and  manufactures  of  tobacco,  white  lead, 
etc.  The  Synod  of  Dort  met  here,  1613,  and 
condemned  the  doctrines  of  Arminins.  Pop. 
( 1906)  44,449. 
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Dortmund  (dort'mont),  town  of  Prussia;  in 
Westphalia,  on  the  Embscher,  47  m.  NNE.  of 
Cologne;  has  several  fine  churches,  three  hos- 
pitals, a  ProteHtant  g^^nnasium,  and  a  real- 
gymnaaium ;  also  manufactures  of  cotton,  linen, 
and  woolen  fabrics,  cutlery,  and  nails;  was  a 
city  of  the  Uanseatic  League,  and  was  the 
chief  seat  of  the  Fehmic  Court;  was  ceded  to 
Prussia  bv  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  1815.  Pop. 
(1906)  176,677. 

Dort,  Syn'od  of,  great  synod  of  the  national 
Church  of  Holland;  held  at  Dort,  1618-19; 
consisting  of  ministers,  ruling  elders,  and  pro- 
fessors— deputies  from  the  several  states  of 
the  Netherlands — ^besides  foreign  deputies  rep- 
resenting the  Anglican  and  most  of  the  Calvin- 
istic  churches.  The  synod  was  convoked  by 
the  States-General  on  account  of  the  contro- 
versies between  the  Gomarists  (Calvinists) 
and  Remonstrants  (Arminians),  and  its  prin- 
cipal work  was  the  preparation  of  canons  set- 
ting forth  the  Calvinistic  doctrines,  and  the 
publication  of  an  ecclesiastical  censure  against 
the  Remonstrants. 

Do'ry,  or  John  Dory,  marine  fish  (Zeua  faber) 
having  the  membrane  of  the  back  fin  extend- 
ing, like  streamers,  far  beyond  the  spines;  is 
found  on  the  coasts  of  Europe,  and  attains  a 
length  of  18  in.;  is  among  the  various  fishes 
pointed  out  by  tradition  as  the  one  from  whose 
mouth  St.  Peter  took  the  penny,  the  spots  on 
the  sides  being  the  impression  of  his  thumb 
and  finger. 

Dossi  (dOs'se),  Giovanni,  1474-1558;  Italian 
painter;  b.  near  Ferrara;  with  his  brother 
Battista  worked  much  at  Ferrara  and  at 
Modena;  most  important  work  still  existing, 
the  "Madonna  and  Saints,"  in  the  Ferrara 
Museum. 

Dost,  Mohammed,  abt.  1798-1863;  Afghan 
chief;  ameer  of  Kabul  abt.  1826;  expelled  by 
the  British,  1840;  restored,  1843,  and  ruled 
till  his  death. 

Dostdyevski  (dd8-t5-ygv'skl),  Fidor  Mik- 
hailovitch,  1822-81;  Russian  novelist;  b.  Mos- 
cow; condemned  to  death  for  participation  in 
a  reform  movement,  1849,  but  on  the  scaffold 
was  banished  to  Siberia,  and  given  several 
years  of  hard  labor;  pardoned  on  the  accession 
of  Alexander  II  (1855),  but  did  not  return  to 
Russia  (St.  Petersburg)  till  1860;  works  in- 
clude "  Poor  People,"  **  The  Downtrodden  and 
Oppressed,"  "  Evil  Hearts,"  "  Crime  and  Pun- 
ishment"; edited  a  periodical.  An  Author's 
Journal. 

Douai  (dG-a'),  fortified  town  of  France;  de- 
partment of  the  Nord;  on  the  Scarpe,  21  ra. 
S.  of  Lille;  has  several  fine  churches  and  hos- 
pitals, theater,  arsenal,  botanic  garden,  and  a 
national  college  representing  the  Douai  Univ. 
founded  by  Philip  II,  1562,  with  which  was 
affiliated  the  famous  college  for  the  education 
of  English  Roman  Catholic  priests,  founded  by 
Cardinal  Allen,  1562.  The  college  was  sup- 
pressed, and  its  property  confiscated  by  the 
French  Govt.,  1793.  Here  are  manufactures 
of  cotton  stuffs,  lace,  gauze,  paper,  glass,  pot- 
tery, and  soap.     Douai  existed  in  the  time  of 


Csesar;   was  often  besieged  and  taken  by  the 
French  and  Flemings.     Pop.    (1900)   33,649. 

Dou'ai,  or  Don'ay,  Bi'ble,  The,  translation  of 
the  Bible  by  English  Roman  Catholic  divines 
connected  first  with  the  college  at  Rheims,  and 
afterwards  with  the  college  at  Douai.  The 
New  Testament  was  published  at  Rheims, 
1582;  the  Old  Testament,  then  already  trans- 
lated, was  published  at  Douai,  1609-10;  both 
were  translated  from  the  Vulgate. 

Doul>leday,  Abner,  1819-93;  American  army 
officer;  b.  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. ;  graduated  at 
West  Point,  1842;  one  of  the  garrison  of  Fort 
Sumter,  1861 ;  brigadier  general  of  volunteers, 
February,  1862 ;  major  general,  November,  1862 ; 
engaged  in  battles  of  Manassas,  South  Moun- 
tain, Antietam,  Chancellorsville,  and  at  Gettys- 
burg commanded  the  First  Corps  in  the  first 
day's  fight  after  the  death  of  (5en.  Reynolds; 
brevet  brigadier  and  major  general  U.  S.  army ; 
colonel  of  infantry,  1867;  retired,  1873;  pub- 
lished "  Reminiscences  of  Forts  Sumter  and 
Moultrie  in  1860-61,"  and  "Chancellorsville 
and  Gettysburg." 

Dou'ble  Stars.    See  Binabt  System. 

Doubloon',  Spanish  gold  coin  nearly  equiva- 
lent to  $16.    It  is  the  double  of  a  pistole. 

Doubs  (do),  ancient  Dubis,  river  of  France; 
rises  in  the  Jura  Mountains,  and  enters  the 
SaOne  at  Verdun-sur-SaOne ;  total  length  about 
250  m. ;  chief  towns  on  its  banks,  Besancon  and 
Dole;  is  navigable  to  Dole. 

Doucet  (dO-sft'),  Lucien,  1856-  ;  French 
figure  and  portrait  painter;  b.  Paris;  studio 
in  Paris.  His  work  is  individual  and  ex- 
tremely brilliant  technically;  his  portraits  of 
women  are  graceful  and  refined.  "  Portrait  of 
Mme.  Galli -Marie,"  a  remarkable  work,  is  in 
the  Marseilles  Museum. 

Doughty  (dO'tS),  Thomas,  1793-1856;  Amer- 
ican landscape  painter;  b.  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
one  of  the  earliest  of  the  landscape  painters 
of  the  U.  S.,  having  begun  to  paint  about  1820; 
was  self  taught.  Five  of  his  pictures  are  in 
the  permanent  collection  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy,  Philadelphia. 

Dong'las',-  name  of  an  ancient  noble  family 
of  Scotland  which  has  produced  many  eminent 
men.  The  first  member  of  the  family  on  record 
was  WnxiAM  of  Douglas,  1175-1200.  By  far 
the  most  famoiis  member  of  the  family  before 
it  entered  the  earldom  was  Sib  James,  the 
Black  Douglas,  a  hero  in  the  Scotch  war  of 
independence,  the  bravest  and  most  faithful 
supporter  of  Robert  Bruce.  The  earls  of  Angus 
and  the  earls  of  Morton,  besides  other  noble 
lines,  belonged  to  the  family  of  Douglas,  which 
is  now  represented  in  the  peerage  by  the  earls 
of  Selkirk.  William  Douglas,  Earl  of  Lid- 
desdale,  and  Sib  William  Douglas  were  fa- 
mous warriors  of  their  time.  Abchibald 
Douglas,  d.  1514,  fifth  Earl  of  Angus,  was 
surnamed  Bell  the  Cat,  and  headed  the  disaf- 
fected nobles  who,  1488,  imprisoned  King 
James  III.  ABcniBALD,  d.  1557,  sixth  Earl  of 
Angus,  married,  1514,  Margaret,  sister  of  Henry 
VIII  of  England,  and  widow  of  James  IV  of 
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Scotland;  rose  to  become  regent  of  the  king- 
dom; was  exiled,  1528,  by  James  V.  Gawin 
Douglas,  1474-1522,  one  of  the  sons  of  the 
fifth  Earl  of  Angus,  was  a  celebrated  poet; 
most  remarkable  production,  a  translation  of 
Vergil's  "-^neid'*  into  Scotch  verse;  chief 
original  poem,  "  The  Palace  of  Honor." 

Douglas,  Stephen  Arnold,  1813-61;  Amer- 
ican statesman;  b.  Brandon,  Vt. ;  removed  to 
Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  and  thence  to  Winchester, 
111.,  where  he  taught  school ;  removed  to  Jack- 
sonville, 111.,  1834,  and  began  the  practice  of 
law;  elected  Attorney -General  of  the  state, 
1835;  became  a  popular  Democratic  orator, 
and  nicknamed  **  The  Little  Giant "  in  allusion 
to  his  diminutive  stature  in  contrast  with  his 
mental  vigor  and  capacity;  elected  to  the 
State  Legislature,  1835;  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Illinois,  1841-43,  resigning  to  enter 
the  national  House  of  Representatives;  one  of 
the  five  N.  members  who  opposed  the  Wilraot 
Proviso  iq.v.)  ;  entered  the  U.  S.  Senate,  1847, 
and  by  reelection  continued  in  that'  body  until 
his  death.  In  his  last  senatorial  canvass  he 
held  joint  discussions  with  Abraham  Lincoln. 
During  the  session  of  1853-54  Douglas  re- 
ported the  bill  to  organize  the  territories  of 
Kansas  and  Nebraska,  but  proposed  to  disre- 
gard the  Missouri  Compromise  {(j.t\),  which 
guaranteed  their  freedom  from  slavery,  and  to 
allow  them  "  popular  sovereignty,"  or,  as  its 
opponents  called  it,  "  squatter  sovereignty." 
In  1856  he  was  a  candidate  of  the  Democracy 
for  the  presidential  nomination,  but  withdrew 
in  favor  of  Buchanan;  in  1860  was  supported 
by  the  N.  wing  of  the  party,  Herschel  V.  John- 
son being  the  candidate  for  Vice  President,  but 
received  only  twelve  electoral  votes;  strove  to 
avert  Civil  War,  but  heartily  supported  Lin- 
coln's administration. 

Douglas,  chief  town  of  the  Isle  of  Man;  on 
the  E.  coast;  80  m.  NW.  of  Liverpool;  stands 
on  a  picturesque  bay;  contains  a  customhouse, 
handsome  villas,  good  hotels;  i^  an  important 
watering  place.    Pop.  abt.  24,000. 

Douglas  Island,  island  SE.  of  Alaska,  cele- 
brated for  its  gold  mines;  N.  of  Admiralty 
Island  and  opposite  Juneau;  about  20  m.  long 
by  10  m.  broad,  separated  from  the  mainland 
by  a  very  narrow  strait,  and  is  nearly  opposite 
the  mouth  of  Taku  inlet. 

Douglass,  Frederick,  1817-96;  American  ed- 
itor and  lecturer ;  b.  near  Easton,  Md. ;  son  of 
a  white  man  and  a  negro  woman  who  was  a 
slave;  escaped  to  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  1838; 
changed  his  name  from  Lloyd  to  Douglass; 
became  agent  of  the  Massachusetts  Antislav- 
ery  Society,  and  lectured  in  New  England  and 
Great  Britain;  edited  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  a 
weekly  journal.  The  North  Star;  1870,  became 
editor  of  the  New  National  Era;  1871,  assist- 
ant secretary  to  the  commission  to  Santo  Do- 
mingo; was  a  presidential  elector  in  New  York 
in  1872;  U.  S.  marshal,  District  of  Columbia, 
1877-81 ;  recorder  of  decd.s.  District  of  Colum- 
bia, 1881-86;  U.  S.  Minister  and  Consul  Gen- 
eral at  Haiti,  1889-91;  published  "Narrative 
of  My  Experience  in  Slavery,"  "My  Bondage 


and  My  Freedom,"  "  Life  and  Times  of  Fred- 
erick Douglass." 

Doukhobors  (d6'k6-b6rs),  "  Spirit  W^restlers," 
religious  sect,  founded  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury in  S.  central  Russia  by  a  noncommis- 
sioned Prussian  oflScer  who,  settling  there,  pro- 
mulgated doctrines  combining  the  dogmas  of 
the  Calvinists,  Anabaptists,  and  Quakers,  guid- 
ance in  all  things  by  the  "  inner  light "  being 
a  cardinal  principle.  After  severe  persecu- 
tions, lasting  till  1801,  they  were  removed  to 
the  S.  part  of  the  empire,  and  abt.  1834  to 
Transcaucasia,  where  their  numbers  increased 
to  about  20,000.  Their  refusal  to  obey  many 
of  the  civil  laws  and  to  perform  enforced  serv- 
ice in  the  army  caused  a  bitter  conflict  with 
the  government,  1895-98.  In  1887  the  sect 
became  divided  into  two  factions  by  the  pre- 
tensions of  rival  candidates  for  the  leadership; 
to  obtain  peace,  and  freedom  from  governmen- 
tal interference,  some  7,000  emigrated  to  Mani- 
toba, Canada,  1899-1900.  Here  some  of  them 
discarded  their  tenet  of  vegetarianism;  others 
gave  up  the  use  of  domestic  animals  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  wrong  to  compel  them  to 
work;  others  threw  away  their  shoes  because 
animals  had  been  robbed  of  their  skins  to 
make  them.  Several  times,  under  religious  ex- 
citement, bands  of  the  Doukhobors  have  loft 
their  farms  to  make  pilgrimages  to  certain 
points  where,  as  they  believed,  it  had  been 
revealed  that  Christ  was  to  meet  them.  Tliey 
have  a  kind  of  communal  system,  much  like 
that  in  vogue  throughout  Russia,  work  by 
villages,  rather  than  as  individuals,  and  are 
highly  prosperous. 

Dou'ma,  national  representative  parliament  of 
Russia.  The  first  Douma  assembled  in  the  Tau- 
rida  Palace,  St.  Petersburg,  May  10,  1906,  with 
over  450  deputies  in  attendance,  M.  Mouromt- 
seff,  senior  deputy  for  Moscow,  being  elected 
president.  One  of  its  first  acts  was  to  prepare 
a  programme  of  legislation,  which  called  for 
laws  guaranteeing  the  freedom  and  equality 
of  all  classes  before  the  law,  the  abolition  of 
all  privileges  based  on  class,  religion,  or  race, 
and  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment.  Want 
of  confidence  in  the  ministry  was  voted,  and 
general  opposition  to  the  imperial  government 
manifested.  This  Douma  was  dissolved  by  the 
czar,  July  22d,  and  a  new  one  ordered;  the 
deputies  of  the  first  body  assembled  in  Viborg, 
Finland,  and  issued  a  manifesto  to  the  people; 
and  the  new  Douma  met  March  8,  1907.  The 
reformatory  work  of  the  Douma  was  greatly 
hampered,  and  in  some  instances  thwarted,  by 
the  Council  of  the  empire,  which  represented 
the  old  bureaucratic  regime,  and  was  practi- 
cally superior  to  the  popular  assembly.  June 
16,  1907,  the  Douma  was  suddenly  dissolved 
by  the  czar  because  it  refused  to  surrender 
members  charged  with  plotting  against  the 
state,  while  a  committee  was  investigating  the 
charges.  The  third  Douma  opened  November 
14,  1907. 

Doum  Palm.    See  Palm. 

Dou'ro,  large  river  of  Spain  and  Portugal; 
rises  in  Old  Castile,  in  the  province  of  Soria; 
forms  part  of  the  boundary  between  Spain  and 
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Portugal;  traverses  the  N.  part  of  Portugal, 
and  enters  the  Atlantic  3  m.  below  Oporto; 
total  length  nearly  500  m.  Rocks,  sand  banks, 
and  the  rapid  current  render  its  navigation 
difficult;  most  important  affluent,  the  Pis- 
uerga. 

Dou'ven,  Jan  Francis,  1666-1710;  Dutch  por- 
trait painter;  b.  Roermond,  Holland;  in  1684 
settled  at  Diisseldorf,  at  the  court  of  the  Duke 
of  Neuburg;  visited  Vienna,  Madrid,  and  other 
cities  for  the  purpose  of  painting  the  portraits 
of  sovereigns  and  other  noble  personages,  and 
executed  so  many  works  of  this  kind  that  he 
is  well  styled  the  court  painter  of  Europe  of 
that  time. 

Dove.    See  Pigeon. 

Do've,  Heinrich  Wilhelm,  1803-70;  German 
physicist;  b.  Liegnitz,  Silesia;  Prof,  of  Phys- 
ics at  the  Univ.  of  Berlin,  1829,  and  made  re- 
searches into  the  laws  of  climate  and  atmos- 
pheric phenomena;  published,  besides  other 
works  on  meteorology,  electricity,  etc.,  "  Me- 
teorological Researches,"  '*  The  Diffusion  of 
Heat  on  the  Earth's  Surface,"  and  '*  The  Law 
of  Storms." 

Doveldey  or  Sea  Dove.    See  Auk. 

Do'ver,  capital  of  the  State  of  Delaware  and 
of  Kent  Ck>. ;  on  Jones  Greek;  48  m.  S.  of  Wil- 
mington, 5  m.  W.  of  Delaware  Bay;  is  the 
seat  of  the  State  College  for  Colored  Students 
and  the  Wilmington  Conference  Seminary,  and 
has,  besides  the  state  capitol,  a  U.  S.  Govt, 
building  and  monuments  to  two  distinguished 
citizens,  Caesar  Rodney,  a  signer  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  and  Col.  John  Haslett, 
commander  of  a  Delaware  regiment  in  the 
Revolutionary  War,  who  fell  at  Princeton. 
The  city  is  the  center  of  a  widely  noted  fruit- 
growing region,  and  is  chiefly  engaged  in  the 
packing  of  fi:uit,  especially  peaches,  various 
vegetables,  and  poultry  for  wnolesale  markets. 
Dover  was  settled,  1687;  incorporated  abt. 
1720;  and  made  the  state  capital  early  in  the 
Revolutionary  War.    Pop.  (1900)  3,329. 

Dover  (ancient  Duhria),  seaport  of  Kent, 
England;  on  Dover  Strait,  66  m.  ESE.  of  Lon- 
don and  26  m.  from  Calais,  France;  is  the 
point  in  England  nearest  to  the  Continent,  and 
IS  the  terminus  of  the  Southeastern  Railway; 
is  defended  by  Dover  Castle,  a  fortress  of  great 
strength  and  extent;  contains  a  customhouse, 
a  tovra  hall,  a  theater,  and  a  military  hospital. 
The  harbor  is  protected  by  a  pier  of  solid 
masonry,  60  ft.  wide,  and  extending  about 
1,800  ft.  into  the  sea.  Dover  is  the  chief  port 
of  communication  between  England  and  France; 
is  one  of  the  Cinque  Ports;  and  a  popular 
summer  resort.    Pop.  (1901)  41,794. 

Dover's  Pow'der  (named  from  its  inventor. 
Dr.  Dover,  an  English  physician ) ;  a  sudorific 
composed  of  ipecacuanha  and  opium,  1  part 
each,  with  sugar  8  parts,  rubbed  together  to 
a  very  fine  powder.  Where  the  brain  is  unaf- 
fected and  the  tongue  and  skin  moist  it  is  of 
great  service. 

Dover,  Strait  of,  strait  which  separates  Eng- 
land from  France,  and  connects  the  English 


Channel  with  the  North  Sea;  is  about  20  m. 
wide  at  the  narrowest  part;  depth,  6  to  29 
fathoms.  The  English  side  of  the  strait  is 
bordered  by  chalk  cliffs,  some  of  which  are 
about  600  ft.  high.  Chalk  cliffs  also  occur  on 
the  French  shore.  It  has  been  proposed  to 
connect  England  with  the  Continent  by  way 
of  the  Strait  of  Dover  or  the  channel  by  a 
bridge,  a  tubular  railway,  or  a  tunnel,  but  all 
these  schemes  have  met  with  government  oppo- 
sition. 

Dow,  or  Douw,  Gerard,  1613-75;  Dutch  paint- 
er; b.  Leyden,  Holland;  a  pupil  of  Rembrandt. 
He  excelled  in  chiaroscuro  and  in  technical 
skill,  and  finished  his  works  with  excessive 
delicacy.  Among  his  works,  which  are  small 
in  dimensions,  are  "  The  Charlatan,"  "  The 
Dropsical  Woman,"  "  The  Dentist,"  and  "  The 
Village  Grocer." 

Dow,  Lorenzo,  1777-1834;  American  clergy- 
man; b.  Coventry,  Conn.;  admitted  to  the 
Methodist  Conference,  1798;  soon  dropped  his 
official  relations  with  that  body;  visited  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  1799,  1805;  preached  against 
Romanism;  in  the  U.  S.  directed  his  ^orts 
against  the  Jesuits,  preaching  mostly  in  the 
South;  attracted  great  congregations,  despite 
the  prejudices  excited  by  his  eccentricity  of 
manner  and  dress ;  published  "  Polemical 
Works,"  "  The  Stranger  in  Charleston,  or  the 
Trial  and  Confession  of  Lorenzo  Dow,"  etc. 

Dow,  Neal,  1804-97;  American  reformer;  b. 
Portland,  Me.;  while  Mayor  of  Portland,  1851, 
drafted  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  which  was  passed 
by  the  Legislature  and  became  known  as  the 
"Maine  dw";  during  the  Civil  War  was 
colonel  of  the  Thirteenth  Maine  Volunteers, 
and  afterwards  brigadier  general;  Prohibition- 
ist candidate  for  President,  1880. 

Dow'ager,  widow  endowed  —  that  is,  who 
either  enjoys  a  dower  from  her  deceased  hus- 
band, or  has  property  of  her  own  brought  by 
her  to  her  husband  on  marriage,  and  settled 
on  herself  after  his  decease.  In  Great  Britain 
the  term  is  used  to  distinguish  the  widow  from 
the  wife  of  her  husband's  heir  of  the  same 
name  and  title,  thus  the  dowager  duchess,  dow- 
ager  countess,  etc.  No  man  can  marry  a 
queen  dowager  without  special  license  from 
the  sovereign  on  pain  of  forfeiting  his  land 
or  goods.  A  queen  dowager  does  not  lose  her 
regal  title  when  she  marries  a  subject. 

Dow^den,  Edward,  1843-  ;  Anglo-Irish 
scholar  and  author;  b.  Cork;  Prof,  of  Eng- 
lish Literature,  Univ.  of  Dublin,  after  1867; 
secretary  to  the  Liberal  Union  of  Ireland; 
Commissioner  of  National  Education,  Ire- 
land, 1896-1901;  vice  president  Irish  Union- 
ist Alliance;  works  include  volumes  of  Shake- 
spearean studies;  lives  of  Southey,  Shelley, 
and  Robert  Browning,  "  Poems,"  "  Studies 
in  Literature,"  "  History  of  French  Litera- 
ture." 

Dow'er,  in  the  common  law  of  England,  an 
estate  for  life  which  a  widow  has  in  one  third 
part  of  all  the  lands  and  tenements  of  which 
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her  husband  was  seized  beneficially,  or  of  an 
estate  of  inheritance  at  any  time  during  the 
marriage.  In  the  U.  8.  dower  may  sometimes 
be  had  in  money,  which  by  the  doctrine  of 
equitable  conversion  is  treated  as  land.  When- 
ever the  husband's  estate  is  defeated  by  a 
superior  title,  dower  falls  with  it.  The  right 
cannot  be  destroyed  by  the  mere  act  of  the 
husband.  Creditors  also  take  subject  to  this 
claim.  It  can  in  general  be  barred  only  by  the 
wife's  own  act,  as  by  joining  in  a  conveyance 
with  the  husband,  or  by  a  jointure  settled 
before  marriage.  The  husband  often  in  his 
will,  either  expressly  or  by  implication,  gives 
his  wife  property  in  lieu  of  dower.  In  this 
case  she  may,  after  his  death,  elect  to  take 
such  property  or  her  dower,  but  cannot  take 
both.  In  England  the  husband  may  dispose 
of  his  lands  by  will  or  otherwise,  free  from 
any  claim  of  dower  on  the  part  of  his  wife. 
If,  however,  he  dies  intestate,  his  widow,  un- 
der the  statute  of  distribution,  receives  not 
merely  for  life,  but  absolutely,  one  third  of 
his  personal  estate.  In  the  U.  S.  the  general 
rules  of  the  English  common  law  still  prevail. 
As  a  general  rule,  also,  at  least  one  third  of 
the  husband's  personal  estate  is  given  to  the 
wife,  as  by  the  English  statute  of  distribution. 

Dow'ie,  John  Alexander,  1847-1907;  Scottish 
adventurer;  b.  Edinburgh;  claimed  to  be  the 
natural  son  of  a  British  officer;  clerk  in  a 
store  in  Adelaide,  Australia,  for  a  time;  re- 
turned to  Edinburgh  and  studied  at  the  Uni- 
versity; pastor  of  a  Congregational  Church 
near  Sydney,  Australia ;  left  the  denomina- 
tion, 1878,  and  built  a  tabernacle  at  Melbourne, 
where  he  practiced  "  divine  healing " ;  re- 
moved to  Chicago,  111.,  1890,  where  he  organ- 
ized the  "  Christian  Catholic  Church  in  Zion  " ; 
built  a  hospital,  established  a  missionary  train- 
ing college,  etc.;  founded  Zion  City,  42  m.  N. 
of  Chicago;  made  it  his  headquarters,  1902; 
collected  there  10,000  people;  established  vari- 
ous industries  on  a  semicodperative,  profit-shar- 
ing basis;  announced  himself  as  Elijah  III, 
and  led  a  "  restoration  host "  to  New  York, 
1903,  but  by  his  failure  to  convert  that  city 
lost  infiuence;  made  a  tour  of  the  world,  1904, 
traveling  in  royal  style;  planned  a  larger  Zion 
City  in  Mexico;  deposed,  April,  1906,  for  ex- 
travagance, mismanagement,  and  more  serious 
offenses. 

Dowlatabad,  fortified  town  of  Hindustan;  in 
the  Nizam's  Dominions;  10  m.  W.  of  Aurunga- 
bad;  is  defended  by  a  fortress  which  occupies 
the  summit  of  an  isolated  rock  about  600  ft. 
high,  the  summit  of  which  is  accessible  only 
by  a  passage  excavated  in  the  interior.  Near- 
by are  the  cave  temples  of  Elora. 

Down'ing  Street,  short  street  in  Westmin- 
ster, London,  where  the  colonial  and  foreign 
offices  and  the  official  residence  of  the  premier 
are  located.  As  it  is  the  place  of  the  cabinet's 
meetings  the  name  is  sometimes  used  to  sig- 
nify the  government.  The  street  was  named 
from  Sir  George  Downing,  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury,   1667. 

Downpat'rick,  capital  of  County  Down,  Ire- 
land; near  the  mouth  of  the  Quoyle    (which 


enters  Lough  Strangford)  ;  21  m.  SSE.  of  Bel- 
fast; has  a  cathedral,  hospital,  and  manufac- 
tures of  muslin,  Unen,  soap,  and  leather;  is 
said  to  be  the  oldest  city  in  Ireland,  and  was 
burned  by  Edward  Bruce,  1315.  Pop.  abt. 
3,000. 

Downs,  The,  expression  with  two  distinct 
applications.  The  two  broad  ridges  of  undu- 
lating chalk  hills  S.  of  the  Thames  River  in 
England  are  called  the  Downs.  They  extend 
from  the  middle  of  Hampshire  eastward;  the 
N.  Downs  through  Surrey  and  Kent  to  Dover, 
and  the  S.  Downs  through  the  SE.  part  of 
Hampshire  to  Beachy  Head.  Between  the  two 
ridges,  the  former  of  which  is  nearly  120  m. 
long,  lies  the  valley  of  the  Weald.  The  ridges 
contain  no  villages,  but  produce  fine  aromatic 

§rass,  and  are  l£e  home  of  the  famous  South- 
own  sheep.  A  portion  of  the  North  Sea  ofl^ 
the  SE.  coast  of  Kent,  England,  between  the 
N.  and  S.  Forelands  is  also  called  the  Downs. 
It  is  important  as  a  shelter  for  shipping, 
which  is  protected  by  the  Goodwin  Sands,  a 
natural  breakwater.  This  large  harbor  is  8 
m.  long  and  6  m.  wide,  having  an  anchorage 
which  varies  from  4  to  12  fathoms  in  depth. 
It  is  a  rendezvous  for  the  British  navy. 

Dow'ry,  in  law,  the  marriage  portion  brought 
by  a  wife  to  her  husband.  This  term  is  often 
confounded  with  dower  (q.v,)» 

Doxorogy,  form  of  praise  said  or  sung  in 
divine  service,  commonly  at  the  close  of  a 
prayer.  The  Great  Doxology,  as  it  is  called, 
is  an  expansion  of  the  angelic  hynm,  and  is 
sunff  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  at  the 
celebration  of  the  eucharist.  It  begins  with 
the  words  "  Gloria  in  excelsis  Dro."  The 
Lesser  Doxology  is  the  "  Gloria  Patri,"  the 
substance  of  which  appears  in  the  metrical 
doxologies  in  use  among  Protestants  generally. 

Doyle,  Sir  Arthur  Conan,  1859-  ;  British 
novelist  and  physician;  b.  Edinburgh;  prac- 
ticed medicine  at  Southsea,  England,  1882- 
90;  works  include  "A  Study  in  Scarlet,"  "  Mi- 
cah  Clarke,"  "Adventures  of  Sherlock  Holmes," 
"Memoirs  of  Sherlock  Holmes,"  "Return  of 
Sherlock  Holmes,"  "The  White  Company," 
"  Exploits  of  Brigadier  Gerard,"  "  The  Hound 
of  the  Baskervilles  " ;  also  "Songs  of  Action,^ 
"  Halves,"  a  play,  and  "  The  Great  Boer  War. 

Doyle,  Richard,  1826-83;  English  illustrator 
and  caricaturist;  b.  London;  one  of  the  staff 
of  Punch,  and  designed  the  cover  of  that  pa- 
per, which  has  never  been  changed;  but  left 
Pwnch,  1851,  because  of  the  at&cks  of  that 
paper  on  the  new  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  in 
England;  illustrated  many  books,  such  as 
Thackeray's  "  The  Newcomes,"  and  published 
some  collections  of  his  work  in  Punch,  such  as 
"  Manners  and  Customs  of  ye  Englishe " ; 
other  humorous  stories,  chiefly  told  in  pic- 
tures, such  as  "The  Foreign  Tour  of  Messrs. 
Brown,  Jones,  and  Robinson  " ;  and  some  fairy- 
land illustrations. 

Ddzy',  Reinhart,  1820-83;  Dutch  Semitist; 
b.  Leyden;  1850  Prof,  of  History  at  Leyden. 
Most  of  his  works  are  oontributions  to  the 
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liistory  of  the  Moslems  in  Spain  and  N.  Africi. 
Especially  important  are  "  Recherches  sur 
rilistoire  et  la  Litt^rature  de  TEspagne  pen- 
dant le  Moyen  Age,"  "  Histoire  des  Musui- 
mans  d'Espagne,"  a  book  of  extraordinary 
charm,"  "  (ilossaire  des  mots  espagnols  et  por- 
tugais  d^riv^  de  I'arabe." 

Draa  Wadi  (dr&  w&'dS),  longest  river  of 
Morocco.  Rising  in  the  Atlas  Mountains  of 
central  Morocco,  it  flows  8.  to  the  boundary, 
which  it  then  follows  through  the  W.  Sahara 
till  it  reaches  the  Atlantic  at  Cape  Nun;  the 
only  river  of  the  W.  Sahara  that  has  a  con- 
stant flow  of  water;  is  not  navigable. 

Dracs'na  dra'co.    See  Dragon's  Blood. 

Drachenfels  (drll'khen-fSls),  %,e.,  Dragon's 
Rock,  most  celebrated  of  the  Siebengebirge 
range  or  "  Seven  Hills,"  on  the  Rhine  near 
Bonn,  about  1,050  ft.  high.  On  its  summit  are 
the  ruins  of  a  castle  of  the  twelfth  century, 
and  two  monuments  commemorating  the  serv- 
ices of  the  Siebengebirge  militia  in  the  struggle 
of  1813-15.  It  has  a  quarry  which  furnished 
stone  for  the  Cologne  Cathedral. 

Drachm  (drftm),  or  Dram,  measure  of  weight. 
The  avoirdupois  drachm  is  one  sixteenth  of  an 
avoirdupois  ounce;  the  apothecaries'  drachm  is 
one  eighth  part  of  a  troy  ounce.  The  orthog- 
raphy dram  is  commonly  employed  in  avoirdu- 
pois weight,  and  drachm  in  apothecaries' 
weight.  In  apothecaries'  measure  a  fluid 
drachm  is  one  eighth  of  a  fluid  ounce. 

Drachma  (drftk'mH),  silver  coin,  the  unit  of 
the  monetary  system  of  ancient  Greece.  The 
Athenian  drachma  was  equivalent  to  six  oboli, 
or  nearly  20  cents,  and  weighed  63  to  66  gr. 
Other  Greek  states  had  drachmas  of  diiferent 
values. 

Drachmann  (drak'miln),  Holger  Henrik  Her- 
holdt,  1846-  ;  Danish  poet;  b.  Copenhagen; 
in  his  youth  studied  art  and  won  some  repu- 
tation as  a  marine  painter;  published  his  first 
volume  of  verse,  1872;  has  produced  lyrics, 
narrative  poems,  dramas,  novels,  tales,  etc.; 
works  include  **  Repressed  Melodies,"  "  Songs 
by  the  Sea,"  "  Vines  and  Roses,"  the  novels 
"  Condemned,"  "  Once  upon  a  Time,"  and 
"  Paul  and  Virginia,"  the  melodramas  "  Gur- 
re"   and   "Daedalus." 


Draco  (drft'kd),  or  The  Drag'on,  constella- 
tion near  and  around  the  N.  celestial  pole. 
It  was  from  observations  upon  tlie  star  y 
Draconis  that  Bradley  was  led  to  his  brilliant 
discovery  of  the  aberration  of  light. 

Draco,  or  Dracon,  Athenian  legislator;  arch- 
on,  621  B.C.;  the  author  or  compiler  of  the 
first  written  laws  among  the  Athenians.  This 
code  was  extremely  harsh,  the  death  penalty, 
according  to  Plutarch,  being  inflicted  for  every 
offense;  in  force  until  the  time  of  Solon,  who 
substituted  milder  penalties.  The  term  dra- 
conic  is  sometimes  applied  to  laws  which  are 
excessively  severe. 

Dracon'tinm,  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
family  Aracece.     The   D,  polyphyllum,   a   na- 


tive of  Guiana,  India,  and  Japan,  has  a  pow- 
erful action  on  the  nervous  system,  and  is  used 
as  a  remedy  for  asthma.  The  flower  emits  an 
intolerable  stench  when  its  first  opens.  The 
Dra^contium  of  American  Pharmacop<£ia  is  the 
skunk  cabbage. 

Draft  Ri'ots,  certain  outbreaks  that  occurred 
in  New  York  City,  July  13-17,  1863,  occa- 
sioned by  the  first  draft  under  the  Enroll- 
ment Act  of  April  16,  1862,  which  provided 
for  the  enrollment  of  all  able-bodied  males  be- 
tween the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-five  to 
be  chosen  by  lot.  The  draft  was  held  by  many 
to  be  not  only  unconstitutional,  but  unfair  on 
accoimt  of  the  excessive  quota  required  of  the 
town  districts,  and  the  purchase  of  exemption 
from  service  for  the  sum  of  $300  caused  dis- 
satisfaction. The  mob  burst  into  a  house  at 
Third  Avenue  and  Forty-sixth  Street,  where  the 
drawing  was  going  on,  destroyed  the  papers, 
and  set  fire  to  the  building.  Then  followed 
a  series  of  outrages.  Stores  were  plundered, 
buildings  burned,  and  unofiending  citizens 
murdered.  As  it  was  thought  the  draft  waa 
necessary  to  carry  on  an  "  abolition  war," 
the  fury  against  the  colored  race  showed  itself 
in  the  murder  of  negroes  and  the  burning  of 
the  Colored  Orphan  Asylum.  The  crowd, 
swollen  to  thousands,  was  unchecked  till  troops 
were  called  out.  From  that  time  collisions 
were  frequent,  with  the  heavier  losses  on  the 
side  of  the  rioters ;  but  for  four  days  the  tumult 
continued.  Nearly  1,000  men,  chiefiy  rioters, 
were  killed  during  the  four  days.  The  loss  of 
property  was  severe,  but  the  owners  were  in 
part  indemnified  by  the  payment  of  $1,500,000 
by  the  city  government.  Gov.  Seymour  peti- 
tioned the  President  for  the  suspension  of  the 
draft,  and  complained  of  the  unfair  apportion- 
ment, but  Lincoln  thought  the  matter  too  ur- 
gent to  admit  of  delay.  August  10th  the  draft 
was  resumed  in  New  York  and  completed 
without  resistance  within  ten  days. 

Dra'go,  or  Cal'vo,  Doc'trine,  political  princi- 
ple propounded  by  the  late  l^fior  Calvo,  a 
distinguished  publicist  of  S.  America,  and, 
since  his  death,  elaborated  and  urged  for  in- 
ternational acceptance  by  Sefior  Louis  M.  Dra- 
go,  of  Venezuela.  It  provides  that  nations 
should  not  employ  force  in  seeking  to  compel 
the  payment  of  pecuniary  claims  to  their  sub- 
jects or  citizens  by  other  nations.  At  the 
Fan-American  Congress  in  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
1906,  the  doctrine  was  energetically  supported 
by  the  S.  American  countries,  and  the  commit- 
tee to  whom  it  was  referred  reported  in  favor 
of  submitting  it  to  the  International  Confer- 
ence at  The  Hague  for  consideration. 

Drag'oman,  in  the  Levant,  an  interpreter  or 
guide  for  foreigners.  Tlie  dragoman  of  the 
Sublime  Porte  is  an  important  Turkish  officer, 
who  forms  the  medium  of  communication  be- 
tween his  own  government  and  foreign  ambas- 
sadors. The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  inter- 
preters attached  to  European  embassies  and 
consulates  in  the  Levant.  They  are  usually 
natives  of  Italian  extraction. 

Drago'mirofF,  Mikhail  Ivanovitch,  1830-1906; 
Russian   military   officer;    an    attache   in   the 
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Auatro-PrusBiBH  War;  major  f^nernl,  1869, 
and  in  command  of  the  general  stafT  at  Kiev ; 
commanded  the  advance  ^ard  in  the  Rusho- 
Turkish  War,  1877-78;  afterwards  plncfd  at 
the  head  of  the  War  Academy,  St,  Petarsbury; 
made  Governor  General  of  Kiev,  18B8,  but  re- 
moved on  charges  of  cruelty,  1903;  later  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  State;  the  leading; 
authority  on  war  tactics  in  Russia ;  published 
"Subordination,"."The  French  Soldier,"  "War 
!■  an  Inevitable  Evil,"  "  Joan  of  Arc." 

Dtag'oii,  amall,  in- 
oSenaive  B.  Indian 
lizard  of  the  genua 
Draco,  called  winded 
dragon,  or  flymg 
dragon,  remarkable 
for  an  expansion  of 
the  akin  on  each 
Bide,  supported  by 
the  greatly  elongat- 
ed last  six  ribs, 
forming  a  kind  of 
wing,  which  B 


Wnan)  Daiooim.     (From  a  munucript  of  the  faurt«Dth 


DraE'onet,  any  fish  of  the  genua  CaWonymua 
and  family  Qobiida  (goby  family)  ;  found  in 
the  temperate  seas  of  the  Old  World.  There 
is  no  air  bladder;  the  ventral  fins  are  larger 
than  the  pectorals  and  placed  under  the  throat, 
and  the  gill  openings  are  reduced  to  a  small 
hole  on  each  aide  of  the  nape.  One  of  the 
finest  species  is  the  dragonet  of  a  golden  color, 
variegated  with  sapphire  blue. 

DtaKon  Fly,  popular  name  of  the  members 
of  the  families  LibetluUda,  JEschnida,  and 
Agrionidt.  They  have  large  globular  heads; 
strong  bones  of  tbe  tower  jaw;  eyca  lateral. 
large,  and  projecting;  nntennie  short ;  four 
narrow  gauzelike  wingn ;  atrongly  veined,  nnd 
the  abdomen  often  remarkably  slender.  They 
15  b  2. 


Diagonnade',  persecution  carried  on  with  the 
aid   of  troops;   specifically,  one  of  a  aeries  of 
persecutions  which  the  French  Protestants  suf- 
fered  in   the   reign   of   Louis   XIV;    so  called 
because   dragoons    (in    French    dTagant)    were 
employed   as   instruments   of   the   persecution. 
Troops    were   quartered    in    Protestant    hoiue- 
holds   and   allowed  to   subject  the  inmates  to 
every  kind  of  insult  and  injury,   from   which 
tbe     only     escape     was 
conversion    to    the    Ro- 
man  Catholic  faith. 

Drag'on's  Blood,  or 
Gum  Dragon,  resin  ob- 
tained from  various 
trees  growing  in  warm 
climates.  Among  these 
are  tbe  Droctcna  draco, 
the  red  sandalwood  of 
the  E.  Indies,  and  the 
Calantiut  draco,  an  E. 
Indian  rattan  paint. 
The  dragon's  blood  of 
commerce  dissolves  in 
oil,  alcohol,  and  ether. 
The  solution  ia  used  tor 
staining  leather,  wood, 
and  even  marble.  The 
reain  ia  also  an  ingredient  of  some  varnishes 
and  lacquers.  It  comes  from  the  Moluccas, 
Socotra,  Brazil,  and  Teneriffe. 

Drain'age,  art  of  freeing  land  from  super- 
fiuDUB  water.  The  system  of  drainage  adopted 
for  cities  and  towns  is  called  sewerage.  The 
art  of  drainage  ia  of  especial  interest  in  ita 
application  to  the  reclaiming  of  wet  lands, 
and  the  improvement  of  those  through  which 
water  does  not  find  a  ready  exit.  Where  nat- 
ural atreama  are  not  convenient  for  receiving 
the  drainage  from  the  underground  ditches, 
open  ditches  may  be  made  in  the  lower 
grounds  by  laying  tiles  in  trenches  and  cov- 
ering them  with  soil.  Sometimea  coarse  stones 
are  used,  but  tiles  nre  preferable  because  less 
liable  to  become  clogged.  Several  kinds  of 
tile  are  made,  each  being  auitable  under  cer- 
tain circiunstances.    They  are  from  3  to  10  in. 


in  diameter,  and  from  1  to  2  ft.  long,  are 
made  of  nearly  the  aame  kind  of  elay  as  brick, 
and  are  balcpd  autlifjently  to  produra  an  mu<rli 
porosity  and  toughneHs  iis   p(K^-<ible.     'I'lic  dif- 


ferent fomiB  generally  in  use  are  cylindrical  or 
semi  cylindrical,  culled  sole  tile  when  closed, 
forming  a  tube,  and  horseaboe  tile  when  open. 
The  horseshoe  tile  may  be  laid  on  flagging  or 
boards,  and  either  form  should  be  placed  deep, 
out  of  the  way  of  froat  and  the  plow. 

Dtaln^te  (in  phyBicat  geography).  See  Rir- 
EK  and  Vallet. 

Drainage  Tube,  in  surgery,  a  piece  of  tubing, 
usually  of  rubber,  placed  in  a  wound  so  that 

tius  or  other  Buid  will  flow  off  through  it,  thus 
pssentng  the  chances  of  spreading  infection 
and  putting  the  tisBues  in  better  condition  for 
healinc.  In  small  wounds,  a  wick  of  gauze  is 
used   for  the  same  purpose, 

Drake,  Sir  Francia,  1540-9Si  English  nav- 
igator ;  b.  Tavistock,  Devon ;  commanded  a 
vessel  in  the  expedition  of  Cnpt.  Hawkins  to 
Mexico,  16U7;  lost  his  property  in  this  enter- 
priBe,  and.  having  fruitlessly  i>etitioned  the 
Spanish  court  for  indemnity,  sailed  with  the 
avowed  object  of  pillaging  the  {Spaniards.  Un- 
der a  commission  from  Queen  Elizabeth,  he 
fitted  out  an  expedition,  1572,  and  made  a 
descent  on  New  Granada,  capturing  and  plun- 
dering various  Spanish  settlements.  In  1577 
he  sailed  with  five  vessels,  pillaged  the  Ejpan- 
ish  settlements  of  Peru  and  Chile  and  took 
possession  of  California.  After  circumnavi- 
gating the  globe  he  returned  to  England,  1580, 
and  was  knighted.  After  the  rupture  between 
Elizabeth  and  Philip  II,  Drake  captured  and 
plundered  Cartogeua  and  several  other  towns 
on  the  American  coast,  and  burned  the  forts 
of  Ran  Antonio  and  St.  Augustine.  In  15B7, 
in  command  of  thirty  vessels,  he  destroyed  100 
ships  in  the  harbor  of  Cadiz,  and  captured 
papers  from  which  the  English  first  learned 
the  value  and  methods  of  the  E.  India  trade. 
In  I.'iKR,  as  vice  admiral,  he  commanded  one 
squadron  of  the  fleet  wTiich  defented  the  Span- 
ish Armada;  in  1589,  ravaged  the  coasts  of 
the  Spanish  peninsula.  In  1.^!}2-S>3  he  was  a 
member  of  Parliament.  In  1.505  he  sailed 
With  twenty-sin  vessels,  in  company  with  Ad- 
miral Hawkins,  to  attack  the  W.  Indies.  After 
burning  Santa  Mnrtn,  Rancheria,  Nombre  de 
DioB,  and  Rio  Uaclin,  he  died  near  Porto  Rico, 
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gorical  g^roup  of  the  "  Eight  Provinces  of  Prus- 
sia," 1844;  in  the  castle  of  Berlin  an  equestrian 
statue  of  King  William  I  of  Prussia  for  the 
bridge  over  the  Rhine  at  Cologne;  and  the 
colossal  figure  of  "  Victory  "  in  Berlin. 


spirited  verses  entitled  "  The  American 
Flag." 

Diakenbeig  (dr&'kh$n-b^g)  Range,  highest 
and  longest  portion  of  the  scries  of  mountain 
buttresses  in  S.  Africa  running  nearly  paral- 
lel with  the  coast  of  the  Indian  Ocean  and 
forming  the  divide  between  the  rivers  tribu- 
tary to  the  Atlantic  and  those  flowing  to  the 
Indian  Ocean.  This  range  extends  from  about 
31°  S.  latitude  to  near  the  S.  boundary  of  the 
Transvaal,  about  SOO  m,,  at  a  Diean  distance 
from  the  sea  of  about  120  ra.  Its  SE.  slopes, 
exposed  to  abundant  rain,  are  greatly  worn  1^ 
denudation,  and  show  many  valleys  and  jagged 
peaks,  some  of  which  are  iioposing  summits — 
e.g..  Giant  Castle,  9,G57  ft.;  Champagne  Castle, 
10,357  ft.;  and  Monts  aux  Sources,  10,000  ft. 

Drui.     See  Dbachm. 

Dianu  (drB'mft),  originaUj  the  exhibition  of 
human  actions  (especially  those  which  reveal 
the  feelings  and  passions)  on  the  stage.  The 
ancient  Greek  drama,  comedy  as  well  as  trag- 
edy, had  its  origin  in  the  worship  of  Bacchus 
(Dionysus).  The  Dionysian  dithyrambs  sung 
at  the  festivals  of  Bacchus  sometimes  expressed 
wild  and  boisteroua  gayety,  at  other  times  pas- 
sionate sorrow.  From  the  former  was  at 
length  developed  the  old  Greek  comedy,  which 
attained  perfection  in  the  plays  of  Aristoph- 
anes; from  the  latter  arose  the  Greek  trag- 
edy, masterpieces  of  which  are  the  works 
of  .^^chylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides.  The 
Roman  drama  was  derived  from  the  Greek,  to 
which  it  was  much  inferior.  The  most  cele- 
brated Roman  dramatic  poets.  Plant  us  and 
Terence,  appear  to  have  taken  Menander  and 
Philemon  as  their  models,  and  their  produc- 
tions have  exercised  considerable  influence  on 
the  modem  comedy.  In  tragedy  ancient  Rome 
produced  one  truly  great  poet,  Seneca. 

The  Hindoo  drama,  quite  independent  of  the 
drama  of  Europe  in  its  origin,  has  produced 
some  works  of  great  merit,  the  most  celebrated 
of  which  is  the  "  Sakoontaln,  or  the  Lost 
Ring,"  of  Kalidasa  (supposed  to  have  lived 
abt.  60  B.C.)— which  has  received  the  highest 
commendation  from  some  of  the  most  eminent 
critics  of  modem  Europe,  and  been  pronounced 
worthy  of  Shakespeare.  The  Chinese  also  have 
a  drama,  but  greatly  differing  in  some  respects 
from  that  of  the  W.  nations;  a  single  piece 
being  often  extended  through  portions  of  sev- 
eral Bucc'pBsive  days.  In  modem  times  the 
drama  has  been  cultivated  with  success,  espe- 
cially by  the  Italians,  Spaniards,  French,  Eng- 
lish, and  Germans.  For  a  long  period  the 
French  were  generally  supposed  to  surpass  all 
other  nations  in  the  genius  and  skill  of  their 
dramatic  writers,  as  well  as  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  actors.    The  French  critics  in- 
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sisted  on' adherence  to  the  rules  of  the  classic 
drama,  and  particularly  to  "  the  three  unities." 
Until  the  time  of  Lessing  the  German  theater 
was  merely  a  reflection  of  that  of  Paris,  but 
Lessing  taught  his  countrymen  to  throw  off 
the  trammels  and  affectations  of  a  foreign 
school,  and  to  give  freedom  to  the  cultivation 
of  national  genius.  Among  German  dramatic 
writers,  Goethe  and  Schiller  occupy  the  fore- 
most rank.  Denmark  has  also  produced  some 
eminent  dramatists,  among  whom  OhlenschlS.ger 
is  the  most  celebrated.  Among  the  best  Ital- 
ian dramatists  are  Goldoni  in  comedy,  and 
Alfieri,  Manzoni,  and  Silvio  Pellico  in  tragedy. 
The  Spanish  drama  has  many  productions  dis- 
playing genius,  but  none  worthy  to  rank  with 
the  greatest  dramatic  works  of  Greece,  Eng- 
land, Germany,  or  France.  The  most  cele- 
brated names  in  Spanish  dramatic  literature 
are  Lope  de  Vega  and  Calderon,  the  former 
surpassing  all  writers  in  the  marvelous  fertil- 
ity of  his  genius;  the  latter  preeminent  for 
the  brilliancy  of  his  imagination,  as  well  as 
for  the  fertility  of  his  invention,  but  neither 
of  them  producing  any  work  of  the  highest 
order. 

In  comedy  the  writers  of  no  other  nation, 
either  in  ancient  or  modem  times,  have  equaled 
the  French.  The  best  plays  of  Moli^re  are 
unrivaled,  and  imapproached,  by  those  of  any 
other  author,  Shakespeare,  Goethe,  and  Schiller 
excepted.  In  tragedy,  Gorneille,  Racine,  and 
Voltaire  all  exhibit  genius  of  the  highest  order, 
but  Racine,  in  the  natural,  graceful  simplic- 
ity, as  well  as  in  the  exquisite  finish,'  of  his 
productions  approached  most  nearly  to  the 
best  Greek  tragedy. 

The  dramatic  literature  of  England  pre- 
sents in  the  Elizabethan  age  a  group  of  excel- 
lent writers,  each  subordinate  in  fame,  how- 
ever, to  Shakespeare,  the  greatest  dramatist 
of  any  age.  In  his  comedies  Shakespeare  is 
not  inferior  to  Molidre,  and  in  his  tragedies, 
not  merely  in  the  exhibition  of  the  conflict 
of  the  mightiest  htunan  passions,  but  also  in 
his  representation  of  the  workings  of  the  most 
intricate  and  subtlest  of  human  motives,  he 
has  no  equal. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Chapman,  Decker, 
Ford,  Greene,  Heywood,  Ben  Jonson,  Lyly, 
Marston,  Massinger,  Middleton,  Peele,  Shirley, 
Tourneur,  and  Webster  were  among  the  bright- 
est stars  of  the  Elizabethan  galaxy,  while  Mar- 
lowe at  times  is  scarce  inferior  in  brilliancy 
to  Shakespeare  himself. 

The  theaters  were  closed  during  the  Puri- 
tanic rule  of  the  Commonwealth,  but  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II  was  followed  by  a 
dramatic  revival  which  produced  some  of  the 
cleverest  work  of  such  writers  as  Dryden, 
Shadwell,  and  Wycherly.  These,  however,  are 
all  too  tainted  with  the  moral  looseness  of 
their  age.  The  age  of  Queen  Anne  produced 
Addison's  "  Cato "  and  Goldsmith's  and  Sheri- 
dan's comedies. 

The  dramatic  works  of  modem  English 
poets,  as  Browning  and  Tennyson,  seem  to  be 
better  fitted  for  reading  than  for  the  stage. 
Among  modem  popular  English  dramatists 
are:  H.  A.  Jones,  A.  W.  Pinero,  and  G.  B. 
Shaw.     In  modem  France,  a  reaction  against 


the  classical  dramas  was  led  by  the  roman- 
ticists headed  by  Victor  Hugo.  Dumas,  Sar- 
dou.  Scribe,  Rostand,  and  Merimte  are  among 
the  best-known,  modern  French  dramatists. 
The  influence  of  the  Scandinavians,  Bjornson 
and  Ibsen,  has  extended  beyond  their  native 
land. 

Dram'men,  seaport  of  Norway;  in  Aggers- 
huus,  on  both  sides  of  the  Drammen  River, 
near  its  entrance  into  the  Christiania  Fiord; 
about  24  m.  SW.  of  Christiania;  has  a  college, 
extensive  sawmills,  and  manufactures  of  chic- 
ory, sailcloth,  ropes,  etc.;  exports  large  quan- 
tities of  timber.     Pop.    (1900)    23,093. 

Dra'per,  Henry,  1837-82;  American  physicist; 
b.  Prince  Edward  Co.,  Va.;  son  of  John  W. 
Draper;  Prof,  of  Physiology  in  Univ.  City  of 
New  York,  1860;  best  known  for  his  work 
in  celestial  photx)graphy,  including  a  remark- 
able photograph  of  the  moon,  his  discovery 
of  oxygen  in  the  sun,  his  establishment  and 
conduct  of  the  observatory  at  Hastings-on- 
Hudson,  N.  Y.,  and  his  personal  manufacture 
of  the  great  reflector  there  installed. 

Draper,  John  William,  1811-^2;  American 
chemist  and  writer;  b.  near  Liverpool,  Eng- 
land; educated  at  the  Univ.  of  London;  came 
to  the  U.  S.,  1833;  Prof,  of  Chemistry  and 
Physiolocy  at  Hampden-Sidney  College,  1836- 
39;  Prof,  of  Chemistry  in  the  Univ.  of  New 
York,  1839,  and  in  the  medical  department  of 
that  university,  1841.  He  took  the  first  photo- 
graphic portrait  ever  taken  from  the  life, 
1839;  discovered  many  of  the  fundamental 
facts  of  spectrum  analysis,  and  published 
them,  1841-50;  author  of  "Human  Physiol- 
ogy, Statistical  and  Dynamical,  of  the  Con- 
ditions and  Course  of  Life  in  Man,"  1856; 
**  History  of  the  Intellectual  Development  of 
Europe,*  1863;  "  History  of  the  American  Civil 
War,"  three  volumes,  1867-68,  and  of  numer- 
ous monographs  on  mathematics,  chemistry, 
and  optics. 

Draughts  (drftfts).    See  Checkers. 

Drave,  river  of  Europe;  rises  in  the  Tyrol, 
and  fiows  nearly  E.  through  Carinthia  and 
Styria,  to  the  W.  frontier  of  Hungary;  after- 
wards runs  SE.  and  forms  the  boundary  be- 
tween Hungary  on  the  left  and  Croatia  and 
Slavonia  on  the  right,  until  it  enters  the  Dan- 
ube 14  m.  £.  of  Essek;  length  nearly  400  m. ; 
navigable  for  over  200  m. 

Draw'ing,  ordinarily,  the  applying  of  lines 
and  tints  to  a  fiat  surface  in  such  a  way  that  a 
picture  shall  appear  there.  The  drawing  of  an 
engineering  dratightsman,  however,  does  not 
produce  a  picture  of  a  machine  or  a  canal  lock, 
but  a  conventional  diagram  by  means  of  which 
the  machine,  etc.,  may  be  correctly  made  or  put 
together.  In  like  manner  architectural  draw- 
ing, as  of  a  plan  or  section,  will  not  produce  a 
picture  of  a  house  or  of  any  part  of  one.  These 
kinds  of  drawing,  by  means  of  straight  ruled 
lines,  curves  drawn  mechanically,  etc.,  are 
called  mechanical  draioings.  Perspective  and 
isometrical  perspective  are  varieties  of  mechan- 
ical drawing,  because  they  are  produced  by  rule 
and   with   instruments  of  accuracy,  but  their 
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fiurpcwe  is  the  representatioD  of  objects  near- 
y  OS  they  look  to  the  eye,  so  that  these  meth- 
nda  approach  arti»<tic  or  free-hand  drawing  in 
their  results.  This  last  is  the  kind  of  draw- 
ing   usually    meant    when    the    word   la    used 

Such  free-hand  drawing  may  be  done  with 
the  lead  pencil,  with  crajfont,  with  powdered 
crayon  or  sauce  and  the  stump  or  aitompc, 
which  spreads  the  black  powder  over  the  pa- 
per, and  may  produce  yery  delicate  gradations, 
with  a  hard  point  on  tinted  paper,  with  pen 
and  ink,  with  the  brush  and  India  ink  or  sepia, 
or  bister  or  other  one-colored  material,  and, 
tinally,  with  precisely  similar  materiaU,  but 
of  several  or  many  colors.  There  are  also 
some  curious  and  unusual  methods  of  drawing, 
as  with  a  hot  metal  point  which  burns  and 
chars  a  smooth  surface  of  wood  (pyrography). 
Moreover,  it  is  really  drawing  that  an  etcher 
does  OR  the  surface  of  his  Tarnish,  or  a  dry- 
point  engraver  on  the  copper,  though  It  may 
be  doubtful  whether  the  term  should  be  em- 
ployed for  engraving  with  the  burin. 

The  concrete  term  a  draining  is  applied  to 
any  piece  of  the  mechanical  work  of  architec- 
tural, engineering,  or  machinist  draughtaman. 
also  the  slightest  sprawls  or  feeble  attempts  of 
children  and  savages,  and  in  writing  and  talk- 
ing about  the  fine  arts,  to  all  pictures  on  u 
flat  surface,  not  incised  nor  in  relief,  except 
oil  paintings,  frescoes,  the  larger  and  more 
elaborate  paintings  on  walls  of  any  kind,  and 
the  more  elat>orate  tempera  pictures  of  old 
times.  Thus  in  the  exhibitions  and  studios  it 
is  customary  to  use  piclure  far  an  oil  paint- 
ing and  drawing  for  a  water  color.    Bee  Illus- 

;    PAIKTIHO. 


Draw  Potcei.    See  Pokeb. 

Dray'ton,  Michael,  1663-1631;  English  poet; 
b.  Hartshill,  Warwick;  chief  work,  "  Poly -01- 
bioQ,"  1613,  a  poetical  description  of  the  moun- 
tains, rivers,  valleys,  and  forests  of  Great 
Britain,  with  the  traditions  connected  with 
them;  poet  laureate,  1826;  other  works,  "The 
Barons  Wars,"  1590 ;  "  Poems,  Lyric  and  He- 
roic," 1006;  "  Nymphidia,"  a  fairy  poem, 
1627,  and  "  The  Muses'  Elysium,"   1630. 

Diayton,  Percival,  1812-66;  American  naval 
officer;  b.  S.  Carolina;  brother  of  Thomas  F. 
Drayton,  who  became  a  Confederate  general; 
entered  the  navy,  1827 ;  took  part  in  the  Para- 
guay expedition,  185S;  in  new  mouitor  Paaaaie 
bombarded  Fort  McAllister,  and  was  in  lirst 
attack  on  Fort  Sumter;  commanded  Farragut's 
flagship,  the  Hartford,  in  battle  of  Mobile 
Bay;  after  the  war  was  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Navigation. 

Dream,  series  of  thoughts,  feelings,  and  acts 
of  the  imagination  occurring  in  sleep.  In 
some  cases  the  reasoning  powers  are  abnor- 
mally active  in  dreams,  but  in  general  the 
mental  action  is  incongruous.  Dreams  usually 
are  evidence  of  imperfect  sleep.  They  take 
their  character  from  some  preceding  state  of 
the  mind,  and  are  often  modified  by  the  condi- 
tions of  the  health.  The  Bible  speaks  of 
dreams  as  sometimes  prophetic  or  sugj^tive 
of  future  events.     This  belief  has  prevailed  in 
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all  ages  and  countries,  and  there  arc  numer- 
ous modern  examples,  apparently  well  authen- 
ticated, which  appear  to  favor  this  hypothesis. 
The  interpretation  of  dreams  was  a  part  of 
the  business  of  the  soothsayers  at  the  courts 
of  Egypt,  Babylon,  and  other  ancient  nations. 

Dredg'ing,  excavating  the  sediment  that  col- 
lects in  harbors  and  channels;  also  applied 
to  the  scooping  up  of  oysters,  or  nnjihing 
else,  from  the  bottom.  Dredging  machines  are 
of  two  principal  modes  of  construction.  The 
machine  generally^  used  for  deepening  channels 
is  an  endless  chain  with  scoop  buckets,  placed 
in  a  frame  which  may  be  raised  or  lowered  in 
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a  well  in  the  middle  of  a  scow.  The  other 
kind  consists  of  a  pair  of  shovel  blades,  sus- 
pended by  stout  chains  from  a  crane;  when 
closed  they  form  a  bucket,  which  is  raised 
and  lowered  by  a  chain  passing  round  a  drum. 
Sometimes  in  place  of  a  bucket  a  strong  grap- 
ple is  used.  The  same  form  of  dredge  on  a 
smaller  scale,  usually  worked  by  a  hand  wind- 
lass, sometimes  by  steam,  is  used  for  dredg- 
ing for  oysters. 

Dred  Scott  Case  (Scott  vs.  Sandford,  IB  How- 
ard 393);  notable  case  decided  by  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court,  1866.  Dred  Scott,  a  negro 
slave,  was  taken  by  his  master.  Dr.  Emerson, 
from  Missouri  to  Illinois  and  then  to  Wiscon- 
sin, where  he  married  and  had  two  children 
bom  to  him.  Returning  to  Missouri  he  sued 
for  his  freedom,  on  the  ground  that  he  had 
lived  in  a  free  state,  and  won  his  case.  Hia 
master  appealed,  and  the  State  Supreme  Court 
reversed  the  first  decision.  Scott  then  sued 
in  the  Federal  Court,  lost  his  case,  appealed 
to  the  U.  S,  Supreme  Court,  and  again  lost. 
On  account  of  the  importance  of  the  case, 
Chief  Justice  Taney,  in  delivering  the  deci- 
sion, made  an  historical  survey  of  the  public 
opinion  of  the  civilized  world  concerning  the 
African  race  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of 
the  American  Constitution.  Among  other 
things  he  said:  "They  (the  Africans)  had  for 
more  than  a  century  before  been  regarded  as 
beings  of  an  inferior  order,  and  altogether 
unfit  to  associate  with  the  white  race,  either 
in  social  or  political  relations,  and  so  far  infe- 
rior that  they  had  no  rights  which  the  white 
man  was  bound  to  respect."  Much  Injustice 
has  been  done  him  by  an  erroneous  statement, 
still  ocfaeionally  repeated,  that  the  chief  jus- 
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tice  had  himself  affirmed  that  the  negro  had 
"  no  rights  which  the  white  man  was  l]HOiind  to 
respect." 

Dreibund  (dri'bdnt).    See  Trifle  Alliance. 

Drelincourt  (dreh-l&A'kOr),  Charles,  1695- 
1669;  French  Protestant  minister;  b.  Sedan; 
pastor  at  Charenton,  near  Paris,  for  man^ 
years;  one  of  the  first  to  make  practical  appli- 
cations of  scriptural  texts ;  chief  work,  "  Con- 
solations against  the  Fear  of  Death,"  to  pro- 
mote the  sale  of  which  in  England  it  was  said 
Defoe  invented  his  story  "  The  Apparition  of 
Mrs.  Veal,"  in  which  that  lady  came  from  the 
other  world  to  recommend  the  book  to  her 
friend  Mrs.  Bargrave. 

Drea'den,  capital  of  Saxony ;  called  the  **  Flor- 
ence of  the  Elbe";  in  a  beautiful  valley  on 
both  sides  of  that  river;  110  m.  S.  of  Berlin. 
The  chief  object  of  interest  is  the  Zwinger, 
built  in  the  rococo  style,  1711-22,  by  Augus- 
tus the  Strong,  originally  intended  as  the 
vestibule  to  an  enormous  palace,  now  contain- 
ing the  celebrated  Royal  Picture  Gallery  ri- 
valed only  by  those  of  Florence  and  the  Louvre. 

Dresden  is  of  Slavonic  origin,  and  was  known 
as  early  as  1206.  In  1270  it  became  the  capital 
of  Henry  the  Illustrious,  Margrave  of  Meissen. 
In  1485  it  fell  to  the  Albertine  line,  which  has 
since  held  tt.  From  1405  to  1510  it  suffered 
severely  in  the  Seven  Years'  War;  also  in  1813, 
when  it  was  the  headqiuirters  of  Napoleon's 
army,  and  during  the  Revolution  of  1849;  was 
occupied  by  the  Prussians  in  1866;  since  1871 
has  been  greatly  improved  and  has  increased 
rapidly  in  population.    Pop.  (1905)  516,996. 

Dresden,  Bat'tle  of,  between  the  French  and 
the  allied  armies  of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prus- 
sia, August  27,  1813.  Dresden  was  occupied 
by  a  French  army  of  30,000  men,  when,-  on 
August  23,  1813,  the  army  of  the  allies  ap- 
peared before  it.  Napoleon,  with  the  main 
army,  came  to  relieve  it,  and  entered  the  city 
on  the  26th  of  the  same  month.  Schwarzen- 
berg,  the  commander  of  the  allied  army,  imme- 
diately assaulted  and  bombarded  the  city. 
Having  been  repulsed  by  a  sally  of  the  French 
guard  on  the  26th,  he  renewed  the  attack  on 
the  27th,  when  a  great  pitched  battle  was 
fought.  Napoleon  gaining  the  victory.  The 
French  were  forced  to  surrender  the  city  on 
November  11th. 

Dress.    See  Costume. 

Dreuz  (dr5),  town  of  France;  department  of 
£ure-et-Loir ;  on  the  Blaise  about  50  m.  WSW. 
of  Paris;  has  a  fine  Gothic  church,  townhall, 
and  manufactures  of  serge,  woolen  hosiery, 
hats,  etc.  Within  the  precincts  of  the  old  half- 
ruined  castle  of  the  twelfth  century,  which 
crowns  the  hill  overlooking  the  town,  a  chapel 
of  great  magnificence  was  begun,  1816,  by  the 
Dowager  Duchess  of  Orleans,  and  completed  by 
Louis  Philippe.  At  Dreux  the  Roman  Catholic 
army,  led  by  Constable  Montmorenci,  defeated 
the  Prince  of  Cond6  and  the  Huguenots,  De- 
cember 19^  1562. 

Drew,  Daniel,  1797-1879;  American  capital- 
ist; b.  Carmel,  N.  Y.;  began  active  life  as  a 


cattle  drover;  conspicuous  as  a  steamboat 
builder,  still  later  in  connection  with  railways, 
and  as  a  leader  in  the  stock  speculations  of 
Wall  Street;  distinguished  for  liberality  to 
certain  educational  interests  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  having  founded  the  Drew 
Ladies^  Seminary  at  Carmel,  N.  Y.,  and  the 
Drew  Theological  Seminary  at  Madison,  N.  Y. 

Drew,  John,  1825-62;  Irish- American  actor; 
b.  Dublin;  first  appeared  at  the  Bowery  Thea- 
ter, New  York,  in  1845,  as  Dr.  O'Toole  in 
"  The  Irish  Tutor  " ;  joint  manager  of  the  Arch 
Street  Theater,  Philadelphia,  after  1853; 
played  in  England  and  Australia  as  well  as 
in  the  U.  S.;  had  few  equals  as  an  Irish 
comedian;  married  Mrs.  Louisa  Lane  Mossop, 
an  English  actress  noted  in  high  comedy  parts. 
Their  son  John,  1853-  ;  made  his  first 
appearance  in  Philadelphia,  1872;  played 
Shakespearean  rOles  with  Edwin  Booth;  be- 
came a  member  of  Augustin  Daly's  Company, 
playing  in  Shakesperean,  Sheridanian,  and 
other  classical  rOles,  and  creating  many  parts 
in  original  plays;  made  his  appearance  as  a 
star,  1892,  in  "  The  Masked  Ball." 

DreyfttsCdrft-ffis'),  Alfred,  1859-  ;  French 
military  officer;  b.  Mulhouse,  Alsace;  entered 
the  Pol3rtechnic  School  in  Paris,  1878,  the 
School  of  Application,  Fontainebleau,  1880, 
and  the  artillery  branch  of  the  army,  1882; 
commissioned  captain,  1889;  entered  the  School 
for  Staff  Officers,  1890,  and  the  Intelligence 
Bureau  of  the  General  Staff,  1893.  In  1894 
he  was  arrested,  charged  with  selling  military 
secrets  to  Germany;  tried  by  court  martial; 
convicted;  publicly  degraded  (January  5, 
1895)  in  the  presence  of  5,000  troops;  and 
confined  on  Devil's  Island  till  1899,  when 
the  French  Senate  voted  a  revision  of  his 
case.  He  was  retried  and  reconvicted,  but 
the  proceedings  developed  such  a  scandalous 
state  of  affairs  in  the  general  staff  that  the 
government  volunteered  a  pardon.  In  1900  he 
again  begged  a  rehearing,  but  his  request  was 
denied.  He  continued  to  reiterate  his  inno- 
cence, published  "  Five  Years  of  My  Life," 
1901,  and  finally  his  friends  brought  his  case 
up  to  the  Court  of  Cassation,  which,  July  12, 
1906,  annulled  his  condemnation.  On  this 
vindication  he  was  restored  to  the  army  on 
the  scene  of  his  degradation,  and  promoted  to 
major. 

Dreyse  (drfz«),  Johann  Nikolans  von,  1787- 
1867;  German  inventor;  b.  Sdmmerda,  Prus- 
sia; son  of  a  locksmith;  worked  in  a  Paris 
gun  factory,  1809-14;  after  his  return  to  Ger- 
many established  an  ironware  factory  in  SOm- 
merda,  and  devoted  his  attention  chiefiy  to  the 
improvement  of  firearms;  perfected  the  needle 
gun,  1836,  and  established  an  extensive  gun 
and  ammunition  factory,  1841. 

Drift,  term  applied  to  bowlder  clay  and  collec- 
tions of  stones  and  earth  formed  in  the  Pleisto- 
cene period  through  the  agency  of  glaciers.  Some 
geologists  limit  the  term  "  drift "  to  material 
that  has  been  recently  moved  by  water,  includ- 
ing sands,  marls,  and  gravels,  stratified  and 
unstratified.      Such    deposits    are    sometimes 
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called  "  dilurium."  They  contain 
animalB  that  have  recently  inhabited  the  earth, 
including  some  extinct  species.  Uutnan  re- 
mains  have  l>een  found  in  these  deposits  in 
such  quantity  as  to  make  it  probable  that  the 
human    race   existed    contemporaneously    with 

of  the  Vleistocene  period. 

Drill  (mechanics).    See  Blabthiq. 

Drill  (zoology).    See  Baboon. 

Drogheda  (drO'kh6-dB ) ,  seaport  of  Leinster, 
Ireland;  on  the  boundary  between  the  coun- 
ties of  Louth  and  Meath,  and  on  the  Boyne, 
4  m.  from  its  entrance  into  the  sea,  and  25 
TD.  N.  of  Dublin;  has  a  Roman  Catholic  cathe- 
dral, several  convents,  a  customhouse,  and 
manufactures  of  cotton  and  linen  fabrics,  steam 
engines,  etc.;  grain,  cattle,  linen,  hides,  butter, 
and  ale  are  exported.  Drogheda  nas  formerly 
a  town  of  great  importance,  and  the  chief  mili- 
tary station  of  Leinster  from  the  fourteenth 
to  the  seventeenth  century,  but  it  is,  above  all, 
noted  aa  the  place  of  a  massacre  by  Cromwell 
in  1640. 

Drom'edaTy,  Arabian  and  African  camel, 
differing  from  the  Bactrian  camel  in  having 
only  one  hump  on  the  back.  It  has  also  more 
slendemess  and  symmetry  of  form.     Its  usual 


Esce  is  a  trot,  which  it  often  maintains  for 
ours  together  at  the  rate  of  9  m.  an  hour. 
The  dromedary  surpasses  other  camels  in  speed, 
and  can  travel  several  days  without  drink.  It 
is  extensively  used  as  a  beas^  of  burden  in 
Africa  and  Arabia.  Bee  Camel. 
Diotifheim.  See  TnonDHJEU. 
Drop'sy,  condition  characterised  by  excess  of 
tlie  natural  fluid  in  any  of  the  serous  cavities 
or  in  the  loose  tissue  of  the  humnn  liody;  is 
a  symptom  of  many  diseases,  caused  for  the 
most  part  by  disturbances  of  the  circulation 
of  the  blood.  If  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  be 
increased,  it  constitutes  hj/drooephalut,  or 
"  water  on  the  brain."  If  the  excessive  secre- 
tion (exudation)  takes  placp  from  the  pleura, 
it   is  called   hydrolhoraa,  or   "  dropsy   of   the 


chest."  If  the  Buid  collect  in  the  abdominal 
cavity,  the  disease  is   called  ascites. 

Droi'era,     genus     of     perennial     herliaceoua 

plants  of  the  family  UTOseraoetE,  popularly 
called  sundew,  several  species  of  which  are  na- 
tives of  the  U.  >j.  and  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
From  the  glands  of  the  leaves  exude  drops  of 
a  clear  Quid  glittering  like  dewdrops;  hence 
the  name.  When  flies  or  other  small  insects 
light  upon  a  leaf  they  are  held  by  the  sticky 
Quid  of  the  glands;  the  leaves  then  roll  down 
from  the  apex  and  eventually  surround  the 
insect.  It  is  pretty  certain  that  the  insect  is 
digested  and  absorbed  by   the  leaf. 

Dronet  (drfl-ft"),  Jean  Baptists  (Comte  d'Er- 
lon),  176&-1844;  French  military  officer;  b. 
Kheims;  fought  in  the  campaigns  of  1T03-9S; 
general  of  brigade,  1790;  decided  the  victory 
at  Jena,  1806;  conspicuous  at  fViedland,  and 
in  the  Peninsular  War;  on  Napoleon's  return 
from  Klba  captured  and  held  the  fortress  of 
Lille  for  him,  and  was  made  a  peer;  com- 
manded the  First  Army  Corps  in  the  campaign 
ending  at  Waterloo,  and  the  Army  of  Veod«e, 
1832;  Governor  General  of  Algiers,  1S34-36; 
raised  to  rank  of  marshal,  1843. 

Dronyn  de  Lhnys  (drO-SA'  Ak  Iwe'),  fidov- 
ard,  130Ci-Sl;  French  statesman-,  b.  Paris;  di- 
rector of  the  Commercial  Bureau  in  the  Minis- 
try of  Foreign  Affairs,  1840-45;  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  1848-49,  1352-66,  1862-66; 
minister  to  England,  1S49. 

Drown'ing,  death  produced  by  suffocation  un- 
der water.  The  period  during  which  th^  sub- 
mersion may  continue  without  death  varies. 
In  some  instances  bodies  submerged  but  a 
minute  were  dead  in  spite  of  all  attempts  at 
restoration,  while  many  coses  are  on  record 
in  which  recovei^  has  taken  place  after  five 
minutes'  submersion.  The  explanation  of  recov- 
ery  after  prolonged  submersion  has  been  sought 
in  the  occurrence  of  fainting  at  the  moment 
of  the  [all,  and  it  is  certain  that  during  syn- 
cope the  demand  for  air  is  very  much  dimin- 
ished. When  the  body  is  recovered  after  a 
short  immersion,  efforts  for  resuscitation 
should  be  made  immediately,  and  perseveringly 
continued  till  recovery  takes  place  or  the  case 
is  evidently  hopeless.  The  rules  of  Dr.  Mar- 
shall Hall  are:  (I)  Clear  the  throat  by  plac- 
ing the  patient  on  the  face,  slightly  raising 
the  head,  so  that  the  fluids  ma^  run  out;  (2) 
excite  respiration  by  applying  irritants  to  the 
nostrils,  dashing  cold  water  on  the  face,  pre- 
viously rubijcd  briskly  till  it  is  warm,  and 
on  failure  of  tliese  means  rolling  the  body 
gently  from  the  face  to  the  side  and  back 
again,  fifteen  times  a  minute,  with  equable 
and  efficient  pressure  on  the  spine  in  the  in- 
tervals; (3)  induce  circulation  and  warmth 
by   friction   and   dry   clothing;    (4)    excite  i 


fter  it  has  been  made  warm  and  dry. 
Cases  are  reported  where  artificial  respiration 
had  to  be  kept  up  for  hours  before  signs  of  life 


tow,  near  Berliu;  profestor  at  Berlin,  1S35- 
39,  1959-84;  works  include  "  Uistory  of  Alex- 
ander Uie  Great,"  "  Uiatory  of  Prusaion  Poll- 

Pioi  (diliz),  Pierre  Jacqnet,  t721-90;  Siriw 
inventor;  vas  a  watchmaker  at  La  Chaux  de 
Fond;  invented  the  musical  clock,  a  compen- 
sating pendulum  ol  two  metals,  and  a  writing 
automaton.  Hia  sou,  Henry  Louis  Jacqu^ 
(1752-91),  constructed  on  automaton  repre- 
senting a  female  plajing  a  harpsichord  and 
rising  and  bowing  to  the  audience;  also  a 
famous  pair  of  artificial  hands. 


aided  at  the  sacrifices,  instructed  the  youth, 
and  guarded  the  secret  doctrines  of  religiuD; 
acted  SB  judges  in  the  difficultii^s  between  dif- 
ferent tribes,  and  exercised  the  arts  of  prophecy 
and  religious  minstrelsy;  were  skilled  in  medi- 
cine, in  astrologr,  the  division  of  time,  and 
other  branches  01  knowledge,  which  were  kept 
secret  from  the  masses  of  the  people.  They 
recognized  a  ruling  destiny  and  the  immortal- 
ity of  the  soul,  and  reverenced  the  oak  and 
mistletoe  as  sscred.  Their  political  impor- 
tance ceased  on  l^e  subjection  of  Gaul  and 
Britain  to  the  Romans,  and  their  religious 
service  was  abolished  by  a  decree  of  the  Em- 
peror Claudius  because  of  its  feature  of  hu- 
man sacrifices.  There  were  also  druidesses  of 
several  ranks.    Of  the  druidical  doctrines  little 

Druids,  Uni'ted  An'd^t  Oi'der  of,  eeeret  tr*- 
temal  and  beneficial  association,  founded  in 
London,  1781;  originally  intended  for  the  mere 
mutual  entertainment  of  its  members ;  adopted 
a  system  of  ceremonies  similar  to  that  of  the 
Freemasons,  but  professedly  based  on  tradi- 
tions handed  down  from  the  ancient  Druida. 
As  the  society  extended,  many  changes  were 
introduced,  and  the  original  organization  in 
time  was  divided  into  a  great  number  of  inde- 
pendent orders.  The  branch  in  the  U.  S.  was 
founded  in  1839,  and  during  1S47-1908  dis- 
persed 9e,ZQ7,371  in  benefits. 

Dmm,  an  instrument,  consisting  of  a  hollow 
cylinder  of  wood  or  metal  having  ^in  or  parch- 
ment stretched  across  one  or  both  ends,  on 
which  the  drummer  beats.  The  military  drum 
is  used  to  give  signals,  as  well  as  for  music. 
There  are  three  kinds  of  drums — the  side  drum, 
the  "big"  or  bass  drum,  and  the  kettledrum. 
The  first  is  suspended  at  the  side  of  the  drum- 
mer, who  beats  on  one  end  of  it  only.  Strings 
of  catgut,  called  snares,  are  stretched  across 
the  other  end;  hence  it  is  often  called  a  snare 
drum.'  The  bass  drum  is  beaten  on  both  ends. 
The  kettledrum  is  of  hemispherical  form,  and 
has  but  one  head  or  parchment.  In  architect- 
ure, a  drum  is  the  upright  part  of  a  cupola 
below  the  carving  or  rounded  part.  The  solid 
part  or  vase  of  a  Corinthian  or  composite  ca])- 
itsl  beneath  the  acanthus  leaves  is  also  called 
a  dmm,  though  more  often  a  bell.  The  term 
"  drura  "  is  applied  in  machinery  to  a  hollow 
cylinder  fixed  upon  a  shaft  for  uie  purpose  of 
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driving  another  cylinder  by  a  band.  Drum  is 
also  a  name  given  in  the  eighteenth  century  to 
a  crowded  fashionable  assembly,  so  styled, 
"  from  the  noise  and  emptiness  of  the  enter- 
tainment." A  large  assembly  of  the  kind  was 
called  a  "  drum  major."  The  name  "  kettle- 
drum" applied  to  an  informal  afternoon  recep- 
tion appears  to  have  originated  in  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

Drumlin,  smooth  oval  hill  composed  of  till 
or  bowlder  clay.  The  contours  and  profiles  of 
drumlins  are  smooth  curves,  -attributed  to 
glacier  modeling.  Their  tops  are  rounded ; 
their  sidea  are  often  steep,  but  merge  gradually 


witli  surrounding  surfaces.  Where  the  hills 
are  ^uped  tocher,  the  groups  frequently 
constitute  belts  running  parallel  to  neighbor- 
ing terminal  moraines.  In  the  U.  K.  they  are 
especially  abundant  in  New  England,  W.  cen- 
tral New  York,  and  E.  Wisconsin. 

Dmm'moud,  Henry,  1861-97 ;  Scottish  writer 
and  theologian;  b.  Stirling;  in  1877  became 
Prof.  Extraordinary,  and,  1884,  Prof,  of  Nat- 
ural Science  in  the  Free  Church  College,  Glas- 
gow; in  1883-84,  engaged  in  exploration  in 
central  Africa;  lectured  on  religious,  scientific, 
and  sociological  subjects  in  Great  Britain,  the 
U.  S.,  Canada,  and  other  English -speaking 
countries;  published  "  Natural  l^w  in  the 
Spiritual  World,"  "  Tropica]  Africa,"  "  The 
Ascent  of  Man,"  and  several  widely  read  minor 
religious  works,  mostly  collected  in  "  The 
Greatest  Thing  in  the  World,  and  Other  Ad- 

Dmmmond,  Thomas,  1797-1840;  Scottish  en- 
gineer; b.  Edinburgh;  one  of  the  royal  military 
engineers.  In  1825,  while  employed  in  the 
trigonometrical  survey  of  Scotland,  he  made 
successful  experiments  with  incandescent  lime 
to  render  distant  objects  visible,  and  perfected 
the  Drummond  Light   (g.u.). 

Drummond,  William,  1585-1849;  Scottish 
poet;  b.  Hawthornden,  near  Edinburgh,  passed 
his  life  in  retirement  and  in  literary  pursuits, 
la  1619  Ben  Jonson  traveled  several  hundred 
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miles  in  order  to  visit  Drummond,  who  wrote 
"  Notes  of  Ben  Jonson's  Conversation  "  on  this 
occasion.  He  was  author  of  "Tears  on  the 
Death  of  Meeliades,"  "  Poems,"  "  Forth  Feast- 
ing," "  History  of  the  Five  Jameses,"  and  some 
political  tracts. 

Dmmmond,  William  Henry,  M.D.y  185*4-1907; 
Canadian  physician  and  poet;  b.  Scotland; 
educated  Montreal  High  School,  McGill  and 
Bishop's  univs.,  Montreal;  graduated  in  medi- 
cine, 1884;  practiced  in  small  community  in 
province  of  Quebec,  whose  population  consist- 
ed of  Indians,  Scotch-Irish  Canadians,  French 
habitants,  and  English;  obtained  here  mate- 
rial for  unusual  poetry  written  in  habitant 
dialect;  published  "The  Habitant,"  "Johnny 
Courteau,"  and  other  dialect  verse;  later  Prof, 
of  Medical  Jurisprudence  in  Bishop's  Univ. 

Drummond  Island,  in  Lake  Huron ;  the  west- 
ernmost of  the  Manitoulin  group;  belongs  to 
Michigan;  is  20  m.  long  and  10  m.  wide. 

Drummond  Light,  also  called  Lime  Light, 
Calcium  Light,  etc.,  intense  light  produced  by 
throwing  the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe  flame  upon 
a  pencil  of  lime,  thereby  raised  to  vivid  incan- 
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PitoDUcnoN  or  thk  Drummond  Light. 

descence.  If  magnesia  or  metallic  magnesium 
be  used  instead  of  lime,  the  light  is  rich  in 
actinic  rays,  and  hence  is  useful  in  photog- 
raphy. Zirconia  is  often  employed  instead  of 
lime,  on  account  of  its  nonvolatility. 

Drunk'enness.  See  Alcohol,  Phtsiolooical 
Effects  of. 

Drape,  in  botany,  a  one-celled,  superior  un- 
split  fruit,  having  a  single  seed  or  kernel, 
usually  inclosed  in  a  hard  and  bony  endocarp 
called  a  stone,  as  a  peach  or  a  plum.  The  outer 
part  of  the  fruit,  which  is  succulent  or  fleshy, 
is  called  the  sarcocarp  or  meaocarp.  The  term 
ptitamen  is  applied  to  the  hard,  stony  substance 
which  incloses  the  kernel. 

Dra'ses,  people  of  mixed  race  (largely  Per- 
sian and  Arab),  almost  limited  to  the  Lebanon, 
and  the  Hauran,  speaking  Arabic,  and  num- 
bering nearly  90,000;  are  industrious  and 
hospitable,  but  revengeful  and  cruel,  and  are 
celebrated  for  their  conflicts  with  the  Maron- 
ites.  llieir  chief  business  is  the  production 
of  silk.  For  about  800  years  they  have  main- 
tained a  distinct  religion  and  a  separate  na- 
tionality. Their  creed  is  an  offshoot  of  Mo- 
hammedanism; in  some  of  its  fundamental 
tenets,  however,  it  seems  to  approach  Chris- 
tianity.    "There   is   no   god   but   God,"   the 


Druses  say,  and  he  is  imknowable  to  man,  but 
he  becomes  known  to  man  through  revelation; 
and  then  follows  a  doctrine  of  incarnation  not 
altogether  unlike  the  Cliristian  doctrine,  but 
an  abomination  to  all  Mohammedans.  The 
highest,  and  also  the  last,  of  these  incarnations 
was,  according  to  the  Druses,  that  of  Hakim 
Bramrillahi,  the  sixth  of  the  Fatimites,  caliph 
during  1019-44.  They  derive  the  name  Druses 
from  Ismael  Darasi,  a  Persian,  who  was  their 
flrst  apostle  in  Syria,  though  the  only  name 
they  acknowledge  is  Muahidina   (Unitarians). 

Dni'sus,  surname  of  several  important  Ro- 
mans. Claudius  Nebo,  39-9  b.c.,  was  Roman 
general;  son  of  Tiberius  Nero  and  Livia,  and 
a  younger  brother  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius; 
married  Antonia,  a  daughter  of  Mark  Antony ; 
in  13  B.G.,  defeated  the  Germans  near  the 
Rhine;  having  conquered  the  Sicambri  and 
Frisii,  he  extended  the  Roman  Empire  to  the 
German  Ocean  and  to  the  Elbe;  for  this  con- 
quest, he  received  the  surname  of  Crermanicus; 
left  sons,  Germanicus  and  Claudius,  the  latter 
of  whom  became  emperor.  Marcus  Livius, 
Roman  orator  and  politician;  became  tribune, 
122  B.C.,  as  a  colleague  of  Caius  Gracchus ;  sup- 
ported the  cause  of  the  Senate  and  the  Opti- 
mates,  opposed  the  policy  of  Gracchus,  and 
gained  popularity  by  planting  colonies;  elected 
consul  for  112  b.c.  Mabcus  Livius,  d.  91  B.C.; 
was  a  son  of  Marcus  Livius  Drusus  and  uncle 
of  Cato  Uticensis ;  having  been  chosen  tribune  of 
the  people  for  91  B.C.,  he  courted  the  popular 
favor  by  passing  an  agrarian  law;  unable  to 
win  the  support  of  the  Senate,  he  attempted  to 
gain  the  support  of  the  colonies  by  promising 
them  citizenship;  was  assassinated  by  a  politi- 
cal opponent. 

Dry'ads,  in  Greek  and  Roman  mythology, 
wood  nymphs;  generally  considered  the  same 
as  the  hamadrvads;  their  life  was  confined  to 
the  trees  in  which  they  lived. 

Dry'den,  John,  1631-1700;  English  poet;  b. 
Aldwinckle,  Northampton;  became  a  resident 
of  London;  originally  a  Parliamentarian,  but 
joined  the  Royalists,  and  in  1686  was  converted 
to  Roman  Catholicism;  poet  laureate  and  his- 
toriographer royal,  1670-88 ;  wrote  "  Heroic 
Stanzas  on  the  Death  of  Cromwell,"  "  Astnea 
Dux,"  celebrating  the  restoration  of  Charles 
II ;  "  Ode  for  Saint  Cecilia's  Day,"  "  The  Hind 
and  the  Panther,"  announcing  his  conversion; 
"Absalom  and  Achitophel,"  a  poetical  and 
political  satire;  comedies  and  tragedies,  in- 
cluding "  The  Wild  Gallant,"  "  Marriage  il-  la 
Mode,  and  "  Aurungzebe  " ;  a  prose  "  Essay 
on  Dramatic  Poesy,"  etc.  He  translated  into 
English  rhymed  couplets  the  works  of  Vergil, 
and  was  a  leader  in  creating  modern  English 
prose.. 

Dry  Dock.    See  Docks  and  Dockyards. 

Dry  Rot,  popular  term  used  to  designate  the 
slow  decay  of  wood  after  it  has  been  dried  or 
seasoned.  The  term  is  used  technically  to  dis- 
tinguish the  work  of  certain  fungi.  Wood 
which  is  thoroughly  well  seasoned  and  is  pro- 
tected from  dampness  by  paint  or  other  means 
is  secure  from  the  injuries  of  the  dry-rot  fungi. 
Among  horticulturists  dry  rot  is  the  slow  de- 
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cay  of  the  heart  wood  of  fruit  trees,  due  to 
various  toadstool  and  punk  fungi,  which  gain 
an  entrance  through  some  wound  or  break  in 
the  surface  of  the  trunk. 

Dry  Tortu'gaa,  group  of  ten  small,  low,  bar- 
ren islands,  belonging  to  Monroe  Co.,  Fla.,  40 
m.  W.  of  the  westernmost  of  the  Florida  Keys 
proper.  Fort  Jefferson  is  an  important  forti- 
fication on  Garden  Key.  The  Dry  Tortugas 
served  as  a  place  of  imprisonment  for  persons 
under  sentence  by  courts-martial  during  the 
Civil  War,  1861-66. 

Du'alin,  explosive  compound  introduced  in 
1868  by  Dittmar;  composed  of  nitroglycerin 
mixed  with  sawdust,  or  wood  pulp  such  as  is 
used  in  paper  mills;  the  latter  being  first 
treated  with  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids.  The 
object  of  the  mixture  is  to  diminish  the  dan- 
ger connected  with  the  storage  and  transporta- 
tion of  nitroglycerin. 

Du'alism,  in  metaphysics,  the  doctrine  that 
the  universe  exists  by  the  concurrence  of  two 
principles,  the  spiritual  and  the  material,  each 
necessarily  independent  and  eternal.  The 
"  dualism  "  of  Zoroaster  belongs  rather  to  re- 
ligion than  to  philosophy.  It  assumed  two  in- 
dependent principles--one  good,  the  other  evil 
— through  the  collision  of  which  was  explained 
the  disorder,  moral  and  physical,  of  the  world. 
The  Gnostics  in  the  second  century  adopted 
these  views  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  The 
Greek  philosophers  are  called  dualists,  as  most 
of  them  held  that  matter  and  spirit  were  each 
self -existent  and  independent  in  origin.  In 
connection  with  theories  of  perception  Uie  term 
dualism  has  been  used  to  denote  the  soul  and 
the  modes  of  matter  in  relation  and  opposition 
to  it  while  the  mind  is  in  the  act  of  acquiring 
knowledge  of  external  things.     See  Monism. 

Diiane',  James  Chatham,  1824-97;  American 
military  officer;  b.  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y. ; 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  1848;  served 
throughout  the  Civil  War,  taking  part  in  many 
engagements;  received  the  brevet  rank  of  colo- 
nel for  services  in  the  Richmond  campaign,  and 
of  brigadier  general  for  gallantry  and  skill 
displayed  in  the  siege  of  Petersburg  and  after- 
wards. He  served  in  the  construction  of  the 
defenses  of  the  E.  entrance  to  New  York  har- 
bor, 1865-68;  became  lighthouse  engineer  of 
the  N£.  Atlantic  coast,  and  superintendent  of 
the  fortifications  at  Maine  and  New  Hamp- 
shire. In  1886  he  became  chief  of  engineers, 
with  rank  of  brigadier  general ;  retired  1888. 
I^e  was  commissioner  of  the  Croton  aqueduct, 
New  York,  from  August  1,  1888,  till  his  death. 

Duane,  William  John,  1780-1865;  Irish- Amer- 
ican lawyer;  b.  Clonmel,  Ireland;  practiced  law^ 
in  Philadelphia,  and  published,  besides  other 
works,  "  The  Law  of  Nations  Investigated  in  a 
Popular  Manner";  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
of  the  U.  S.,  1833,  but  was  soon  dismissed  by 
President  Jackson,  because  he  refused  to  re- 
move the  deposits  of  public  money  from  the 
Bank  of  the  U.  S. 

Dnban  (dtt-bafi'),  Jac^nea  F^liz,  1797-1870; 
French  architect;  b.  Pans;  completed  the  Pal- 
ace of  Fine  Arts,  embellished  the  Louvre,  re- 


stored Sainte  Chapelle  and  the  chateau  of 
Blois,  and  was  inspector  general  of  public 
buildings. 

Da  Barry',  Jeanne  B^cn  (Comtesse),  1746- 
93;  mistress  of  Louis  XV;  b.  Vaucouleurs; 
went  to  Paris  as  a  dressmaker;  married  to 
Guillaiune,  Comte  Du  Barry;  became  the  fa- 
vorite of  the  king,  and  with  her  confidant,  the 
Due  d'Aiguillon,  controlled  the  policy  of  the 
government;  is  said  to  have  used  35,000,000 
fr.  to  gratify  her  vanity  and  advance  the  in- 
terests of  her  family;  was  a  liberal  patron  of 
artists  and  men  of  letters;  banished  from  court 
on  the  death  of  the  king;  condemned  on  various 
charges,  including  that  of  squandering  the  pub- 
lic treasures,  1793,  and  was  guillotined. 

Du  Bartas  (dfi  b&r-tll'),  GniUaume  Sallaate, 
1544-90;  French  poet;  b.  Montfort;  undertook 
various  diplomatic  missions  for  the  Huguenot 
cause;  fought  in  the  Huguenot  army,  and  died 
from  a  wound  in  the  battle  of  Ivry.  His  fame 
rests  on  two  epic  poems,  entitled  "  La  Sep- 
maine"  (The  Week)  and  "La  Seconde  Sep- 
maine."  The  first  describes  the  creation  of  the 
world;  the  second,  the  period  from  the  crea- 
tion to  the  incarnation  of  Christ. 

Dn  Beilay',    See  Bellat. 

Dublin,  capital  of  Ireland  and  of  Dublin  Co. ; 
on  the  Liffey,  at  its  entrance  into  Dublin  Bav; 
66  m.  W.  of  Holyhead.  The  river  divides  the 
city  into  two  nearly  equal  parts,  which  are 
connected  by  nine  bridges.  In  the  NE.  and 
SE.  parts  are  many  beautiful  squares,  streets, 
and  terraces.  The  city  is  surrounded  by  the 
Circular  Road,  9  m.  long,  which  is  a  favorite 
drive  and  promenade.  The  most  imposing 
street  is  Sackville  Street,  120  ft.  wide  and  700 
yds.  long.  Among  the  numerous  sauares  is 
Stephen's  Green.  The  chief  public  buildings 
are  the  Bank  of  Ireland  (formerly  the  Parlia- 
ment House),  Trinity  College,  the  customhouse, 
the  Four  Courts,  Dublin  Castle,  occupied  by 
the  lord  lieutenant;  St.  George's  Church,  and 
St.  Patrick's  Cathedral.  Among  the  literary 
and  scientific  institutions  are  Dublin  Univ., 
Royal  College  of  Science,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Univ.,  the  College  of  Surgeons,  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  Royal  Irish  Academy,  Hibernian  Acad- 
emy for  Paintings,  and  the  National  Gallery. 
Dublin  is  the  seat  of  a  Protestant  Episcopal 
and  a  Roman  Catholic  archbishop.  The  city 
has  glass  works,  foundries,  distilleries,  and 
maniSactures  of  poplin,  which  are  much  cele- 
brated. 

Dublin  was  taken  in  the  ninth  century  by 
the  Danes,  and,  though  they  were  several  times 
expelled,  and  completely  defeated  in  the  battle 
of  Clontarf,  they  managed  to  hold  the  city 
until  1170.  In  1172  Henry  II  landed  in  Ire- 
land at  the  head  of  an  Anglo-Norman  arma- 
ment. He  went  to  Dublin,  held  his  court  there 
with  great  magnificence,  and  made  an  alliance 
with  the  Irish  chiefs.  In  1689  James  II  took 
up  his  residence  in  Dublin,  and  held  a  parlia- 
ment there.  An  Irish  International  Exhibition 
was  held  here,  1907.     Pop.  (1901)  290,638. 

Dnblin,  Univ^r'sity  of  (otherwise  called  Tbin- 
ITY  College,  Dubun),  institution  of  leamins, 
said  to  have  been  founded  1320;  refotablished. 
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1593,  by  Queen  Elizabeth;  endowed  by  the  cor- 
poration of  Dublin  and  by  private  gifts,  and 
still  further  by  grants  of  James  I,  who  in  1613 
gave  it  representation  in  Parliament,  which  it 
still  possesses.  In  1873  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt in  the  British  Parliament  to  unite  the 
Catholic  Univ.,  Magee  College,  Belfast,  and 
Queen's  Colleges  at  Cork  and  Belfast  to  the 
Univ.  of  Dublin,  and  to  abolish  Queen's  Col- 
lege at  Galway,  led  to  the  temporary  disrup- 
tion of  the  Gladstone  Ministry. 

Dubois  (dtl-bw&),  Guillaume,  1656-1723; 
French  ecclesiastic  and  politician;  b.  Brives- 
la-Gaillarde ;  appointed  a  Councilor  of  State, 
1715;  exhibited  much  political  cunning  and 
talent  for  intrigue.  Among  his  important 
diplomatic  acts  was  the  treaty  between  France, 
England,  and  Holland,  called  the  Trinle  Alli- 
ance (1717).  He  became  abt.  1718  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  and,  though  his  morals 
were  depraved.  Archbishop  of  Cambray,  1720, 
and  Cardinal,  1721;  Prime  Minister,  1722,  and 
retained  power  until  his  death. 

Dubois,  Paul,  1829-1905;  French  sculptor 
and  portrait  painter;  b.  Nofipent-sur-Seine ;  ono 
of  the  greatest  artists  of  tke  French  school; 
received  the  highest  honors  at  exhibitions  in 
Paris  and  elsewhere  for  sculpture  and  paint- 
ing. Among  his  finest  works  in  sculpture  are 
"  The  Child  St.  John,"  the  four  figures  for  the 
tomb  of  Gen.  de  la  Moricidre  at  Nantes,  **  Nar- 
cissus," and  "Jeanne  d'Arc." 

Du  Bois-Reymond  (-rft-mOft'),  Bmil,  1818- 
97;  German  physiologist;  b.  Berlin;  succeeded 
his  teacher,  Johannes  Mllller,  as  Prof,  of  Phys- 
iology at  Berlin  Univ.;  member  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  and  (1867)  its  secretary; 
widely  known  for  his  researches  in  animal  elec- 
tricity. 

Dubufe  (dU-bfif),  Claude  Marie,  1790-1864; 
French  genre  and  portrait  painter;  b.  Paris; 
followed  the  classical  style;  his  "The  Sur- 
prise "  is  in  the  National  Gallery,  London. 

Dubufe,  ^ouard,  182(^3 ;  French  figure  and 
portrait  painter;  b.  Paris;  son  of  the  preced- 
mg;  officer  Legion  of  Honor,  1869;  his  "The 
Congress  of  Paris"  is  in  the  Versailles  Mu- 
seum. 

Dubufe,  ^douard  Marie  Guillaume,  1853-  ; 
French  figure  and  portrait  painter;  b.  Paris; 
son  of  the  preceding.  Among  his  important 
works  are  "St.  Cecilia "  and  "  Sacred  Music 
and  Profane  Music."  He  painted  the  ceiling 
in  the  public  foyer  of  the  Theatre  Frangais, 
Paris. 

Dubuque  (d6-btik'),  capital  of  Dubuque  Co., 
Iowa;  on  the  Mississippi,  and  opposite  the 
point  where  the  boundary  line  between  Wiscon- 
sin and  Illinois  reaches  the  river;  165  m.  NW. 
of  Chicago;  built  partly  on  a  terrace  and 
partly  on  bluffs,  which  rise  200  ft. ;  lower  part 
of  city  is  chiefly  devoted  to  business.  Chief 
industries  are  meat  packing,  shipbuilding,  and 
manufactures  of  lumber,  malt  liquors,  car- 
riages and  wagons,  foundry  and  machine-shop 
products,  waterworks  appliances,  and  lead  and 
zinc  articles.  Dubuque  £3  the  commercial  cen- 
ter of   the  great  lead  region  of  Iowa,  NW. 


Illinois,  and  SW.  Wisconsin,  some  of  the  mines 
being  within  the  city  limits.  There  is  a  harbor 
set  apart  by  the  U.  S.  Govt,  for  the  wintering 
of  boats.  Dubuque  is  the  oldest  settlement  in 
the  state.  Julien  Dubuque,  a  French-Canadian 
trader,  came  here  to  work  the  lead  mines  in 
1788,  but  the  permanent  settlement  dates  only 
from  1833.     Pop.    (1906)   43,070. 

Due  (dUk),  Joseph  Lewis,  1802-79;  French 
architect;  b.  Paris;  with  Alavoine  built  the 
Column  of  July,  and  with  Dommey,  the  Palace 
of  Justice ;  won  Napoleon  Ill's  prize  of  100,000 
fr.  for  the  greatest  artistic  production  within 
five  years,  1864;  and  with  part  of  it  founded 
an  annual  academical  prize  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  architecture. 

Du  Camp  (dU  kftA'),  Makime,  1822-94; 
French  author;  b.  Paris;  explored  Egypt, 
Nubia,  Palestine,  and  Asia  Minor  for  the  Min- 
istry of  Public  Instruction,  1849-51;  officer  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor,  1852;  member  of  the 
French  Academy,  1880;  founder  of  the  Revue 
de  Paris,  and  a  stockholder  in  the  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondea;  published  many  works  on  his- 
tory, biography,  archeology,  poetry,  and  fic- 
tion ;  most  important  work,  "  Paris :  Its  Or- 
gans, Functions,  and  Life,"  etc.,  six  volumes, 
1869-75. 

Du  Cange  (dfi  kilfizh'),  Charles  du  Fiesne, 
1610-88;  French  historical  writer  and  lexicog- 
rapher; b.  Amiens;  lived  in  Paris  after  1668; 
works  include  "  Histoire  de  I'Fmpire  de  Con- 
stantinople sous  les  Empereurs  Frangais," 
"Glossarium  ad  Scriptores  Medise  et  Infimss 
Grscitatis,"  and  "Glossarium  ad  Scriptores 
Mediffi  et  Infimie  Latinitatis." 

Ducarer,  Andrew  Coltee,  1713-85;  antiquary; 
b.  Normandy;  author  of  "Anglo-Norman  An- 
tiquities," "  A  Series  of  more  than  200  of  the 
Anglo-Gallic  Coins  of  the  Ancient  Kings  of 
England,"  and  "  The  Histories  and  Antiquities 
of  the  Archiepiscopal  Palace  at  Lambeth." 

Ducasse  (dtt-k&s'),  Jean  Baptiste,  abt.  1640- 
1715;  French  naval  officer  and  administrator; 
b.  Berne;  became  a  partner  in  the  Senegal 
Company  and  actively  engaged  in  the  slave 
trade;  Governor  of  the  French  colony  in  Santo 
Domingo,  1691;  attacked  the  English  at  Ja- 
maica, and  reduced  that  island  almost  to  ruin, 
1694;  commanded  the  land  forces  in  an  ex- 
pedition which  sacked  Cartagena,  1697.  In 
1701,  commander  of  a  Spanish  fleet,  and  had  a 
running  fight  of  four  days  with  the  English 
squadron  of  Benbow;  served  in  Spain  during 
the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  becoming 
lieutenant  general;  commanded  the  naval 
forces  in  the  attack  on  Barcelona,  1714. 

Duc'at,  gold  coin  that  originated  in  Italjr  and 
was  afterwards  coined  in  several  coimtries  of 
Europe.  In  1559  the  ducat  was  adopted  as  a 
legal  coin  of  the  German  Empire.  There  was 
much  difference  in  the  value  of  the  ducats 
which  circulated  in  various  countries.  Those 
of  Austria,  Holland,  and  Hamburg  are  nearly 
equivalent  to  two  U.  S.  gold  dollars.  The 
Spanish  silver  ducat  {duoado)  is  worth  about 
one  dollar. 
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Du  Cluillii  (da  8&&-fQ'),  Paul  BeUoni,  1836- 
1903;  Franco- AmericOD  truveler;  b.  Paris;  son 
of  a  French  merchant  in  equatorial  Africa; 
naturaliied  as  a  citizen  of  the  U.  S. ;  explored 
the  Gaboon  r^on,  etc.,  and  published,  besides 
other  works,  "  Explorations  and  Adventures  in 
Equatorial  Africa,"  "  A  Journey  to  Ashango 
Land,"  "  My  Apingi  Kingdom,"  "  Wild  Lite 
under  the  Equator,"  "  The  Country  of  the 
Dwarfs,"  "  lj»Qd  of  the  Midnight  Sun,"  "  Age 
of  tlie  Vikings,"  etc.;  was  the  first  white  man 
to  bunt  the  gorilla,  1866. 

Dncheane  .  {dQ-shfin'),  Aniti,  1&S4-1640; 
French  historian;  b.  Xouraine;  geographer  and 
historit^rapher  to  the  king;  chief  work,  "An- 
cient Historians  of  the  Norniana." 

DnciB  (dll-se'),  Jean  Frantola,  1733-1616; 
French  poet';  b.  Versailles ;  devoted  himself  en- 
tirely to  poetry;  his  tragedy,  "Abufar,"  be- 
came celebrated,  but  he  is  best  known  from 
his  having  translated  and  arranged  for  the 
French  staige  "  Hamlet,"  "  Romeo  and  Juliet," 
"  Lear,"  "  Macbeth,"  "  King  John,"  and 
"  Othello." 

Duck,  popular  name  for  many  waterfowl 
typified  by  the  common  duck,  Ana«  botcas.  In 
a  general  way  ducks  are  distinguished  from 
geese  on  the  one  hand  and  the  mergansers  on 
the  other  by  a  broad,  flattened  bill,  short  legs, 
and  acaled  sbnnks  or  tarsi.  There  are  about 
160  species,  grouped  in  two  Bubfamili^,  the 
river  ducks  and  sea  ducks ;  the  former  vrithout, 
the  latter  with  a  flap  or  lobe  on  the  bind  toe. 


There  are  ducki  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
globe,  the  species  being  most  numerous  in  warm 
regions,  the  individuals  in  cold  climates.  The 
species  inhabiting  the  temperate  Kones  usuall; 
migrate  N.  or  S.  (according  to  the  hemisphere 
they   reside   in)    in   spring   to   their   breeding 

S laces,  while  in  winter  they  assemble  in  vast 
ocks. 
Ducks  seem  to  have  been  domesticated  at 
B  comparatively  recent  date,  for  they  were 
unknown  to  the  Egyptians,  and  Roman  writers 
of  the  first  century  speak  of  the  necessity  of 
keeping  them  oovered  with  netting  to  prevent 


their  escape.  The  mandarin  duck  of  China,  s 
near  relative  of  the  summer  duck  of  the  V.  B., 
is  regarded  in  China  as  an  emblem  of  conjugal 
affection.    See  Kideb  Duck. 

Dockiliill,  or  Wa'tei  Hole,  a  monotrematoua 
mammal  of  Tasmania  and  Australia.  It  devi- 
ates leas  from  the  birds  than  apy  other  mam- 
mals except  the  Tachggloaaida.  The  duckbill 
is  the  only  animal  of  its  genus.  It  Is  about 
16  in.  long,  with  a  brown  fur.  It  has  a  sort 
of  homy  tooth  near  the  base  of  each  jaw,  and 
the  males  have  spurs  on  the  hind  legs.  The 
female  has  no  nipple,  but  the  young  (which 
are  hatched  from  eggB  and  are  at  first  very 
slightly  developed)  draw  their  milk  throu^  a 
slitUke  opening.  This  animal  inhabits  ponds 
and  quiet  streams,  where  it  swims  about  on  the 
surface  of  the  water  with  Its  head  somewhat 
elevated,  often  diving  for  its  food,  which  con- 
sists of  insects  and  other  small  aquatic  ani- 
mals. It  climbs  trees,  and  is  sometimes  seen 
in  small  groups  on  the  limbs  of  trees  near  the 
water.  It  digs  a  burrow,  often  30  ft.  long,  in 
the  river  bank,  with  one  opening  above  and 
another  below  water.  This  burrow  is  projected 
in  a  serpentine  course  into  the  bank,  and 
ascends  toward  its  end,  where  is  buUt  the  nest 
of  dried  grasses,  leavee,  weeds,  etc 

Dnck'ing  StooL    See  Cdokinq  Stool. 

Dnck  Siv'er,  in  Tennessee;  rises  in  Coffee 
Co.;  flows  W.  through  middle  Tennessee,  and 
enters  the  Tennessee  River  in  Homphries  Co.; 
length  about  260  m. 

Duck* weed,  a  small  and  usually  floating 
plant,  with  unisexual  flowers,  without  ctdyx 
or  corolla,  and  with  loose  hanging  roots.  ITje 
duckweeds  belong  to  the  family  hemnacea,  and 
are  related  to  the  arums.  They  are  widely 
distributed  over  the  world,  and  several  species 
are  found  in  the  C.  S.,  covering  the  surface  of 
stagnant  waters  with  their  flat  green  fronds. 

Dndeic  (dfl  klSrk'),  Charles  Thiodore  En- 
gine, 1812-68;  French  statesman;  b.  Bagn^ree- 
de-Bigorre;  editor  of  Le  Bon  Sent,  Paris;  on 
staff  of  the  national,  1840-16;  as  represent- 
ative to  the  National  Assembly  from  the 
Landes  and  Basses-l^r&iees,  led  the  Republi- 
can Left ;  elected  Vice  President  of  the  As- 
sembly, 1676,  and  Senator  for  life;  Premier, 


Dodos  (dU-ldS'),  Charles  Pineau,  1704-72; 
French  author;  b.  Dinan;  wrote  several  suc- 
cessful romances ;  admitted  into  the  French 
Academy,  1747 ;  historiographer  of  Prance, 
1763;  chief  works,  "Reflections  on  the  Man- 
ners of  this  Century,"  and  "  Secret  Memoirs 
of  the  Reigns  of  Louis  XIV  and  XV," 

Dnctil'ity,  capability  of  being  drawn  out  into 
a  long  and  slender  form.  The  metals  having 
the  greatest  ductility  are  gold,  silver,  plati- 
num, aluminium,  and  iron.  A  grain  of  gold 
may  be  drawn  into  500  ft.  of  wire,  and  a  wire 
of  platinum  not  exceeding  a  thirty-thousandth 
of  an  inch  in  diameter  naa  been  obtained  by 
placing  a  fine  wire  of  platinum  in  the  axis  of 
a  larger  silver  wire,  then  drawing  the  com- 
pound wire  in  the  usual  way,  and  finally  dia- 
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solving  the  silver  by  nitric  acid.  The  ductility 
of  glass  (when  melted  or  heated  to  a  red  heat) 
is  almost  unlimited. 

Du  Deffand  (da  def-fftft')  (Marquise).  See 
Deffand. 

Dudevant  (dU-de-v&A')  (Madame).  See 
Sand,  Geobge. 

Dudley,  Thomas,  1576-1653;  American  ex- 
ecutive; b.  Northampton,  England;  served  in 
Holland  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  army;  in  1630 
went  to  Boston  as  Deputy  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  under  Governor  John  Winthrop; 
held  that  office  twelve  years,  and  was  (gover- 
nor in  1634,  1640,  1645,  and  1650;  became 
major  general  in  1644. 

Du'el,  originally  a  trial  by  battle  resorted  to 
by  two  individuals,  either  to  determine  the 
guilt  or  innocence  of  a  person  charged  with  a 
crime,  or  of  deciding  a  disputed  right;  in  more 
recent  times  a  hostile  meeting  between  two  per- 
sons in  consequence  of  an  affront  given  by  one 
to  the  other,  and  to  afford  satisfaction  to  the 
injured  party.  This  mode  of  deciding  private 
differences  seems  to  have  originated  with  the 
feudal  system.  The  appeal  to  arms  as  an  al- 
ternative for  the  trial  by  ordeal  was  first  ele- 
vated to  the  dignity  of  an  established  institu- 
tion by  Philip  the  Fair  of  France,  1306.  In 
England  dueling  does  not  appear  to  have  pre- 
vailed imtil  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  In  England  a  challenge  to  fight  is 
now  a  high  misdemeanor,  and  since  1844  duel- 
ing in  the  army  has  been  an  offense  punishable 
by  cashiering. 

The  public  or  judicial  combat  was  prohib- 
ited in  France  by  Henry  II,  1547,  but  private 
duels  continued,  and  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV, 
it  is  asserted,  4,000  fell  in  two  years.  Since 
1848  duels  have  greatly  diminished  in  France; 
killing  in  this  way  is  now  punishable  as  homi- 
cide, and  a  civil  action  lies  on  behalf  of  the 
friends  of  the  man  killed.  In  no  country  were 
duels  more  prevalent  formerly  than  in  Ireland. 
In  Scotland,  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  licenses  for  dueling  were 
granted  by  the  Grown.  In  German  universities 
nearly  every  student  belongs  to  a  "  corps,"  as 
a  member  of  which  he  is  bound  to  quarrel  with 
some  one.  The  duels,  fought  with  schldgera, 
long,  double-edged  weapons,  seldom  result  se- 
riously, but  leave  ugly  scars  on  the  face  (the 
only  part  of  the  body  not  protected),  of  which 
the  .bearers  are  proud.  In  the  U.  S.  dueling 
was  formerly  common,  but  in  recent  times  it 
is  rarely  heard  of.  It  is  not  only  made  illegal 
by  statute,  but  is  forbidden  in  the  army  and 
navy  by  the  Articles  of  War. 

Duen'na,  chief  lady  in  waiting  on  the  queen 
of  Spain;  in  a  more  general  sense  a  woman 
holding  a  middle  station  between  a  governess 
and  a  companion,  and  appointed  to  take  charge 
of  young  ladies. 

Du'ero.    See  Doubo. 

Dufaure  (dfi-fdr'),  Jules  Armand  Stanislas, 
1798-1881;  French  statesman;  b.  Saujon; 
practiced  law  at  Bordeaux;  elected  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  1834 ;  became  a  leader  of 
the  Liberal  party.    After  the  formation  of  the 


republic  (1848)  he  was  a  Moderate  Republican 
member  of  the  Assembly;  became  Minister  of 
the  Interior;  was  driven  from  the  public 
service  bv  the  coup  d'etat  of  1851,  after  which 
he  gained  great  eminence  at  the  bar ;  appointed 
Minister  of  Justice,  1871. 

Dufay  (dU-fa'),  Charles  Francois  de  Cister- 
nay,  1698-1739;  French  scientist;  b.  Paris; 
was  the  author  of  the  theory  of  two  kinds  of 
electricity,  vitreous  and  resinous,  and  wrote 
treatises  on  chemistry  and  other  sciences. 

Dnf  ferin  and  A'va,  Frederick  Temple  Hamil- 
ton Blackwood  (Marquis  of),  1826-1902;  Bnt- 
ish  diplomatist ;' b.  Florence,  Italy;  succeeded 
to  his  title,  1841;  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  India,  1864-66;  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy 
of  Lancaster,  1868;  created  a  British  earl, 
1871;  Governor  General  of  Canada,  1872-78; 
British  Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg,  1879; 
transferred  to  Constantinople,  1881 ;  Viceroy 
of  India,  1884;  British  Ambassado/  at  Rome, 
1888;  created  Marquis  of  Dufferin  and  Ava  the 
same  year;  British  Ambassador  at  Paris,  1891- 
96 ;  elected  president  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society,  1878 ;  published  "  Letters  from  High 
Latitudes,"  *'  Contributions  to  an  Inquiry  into 
the  State  of  Ireland,''  "  Speeches  in  India,"  etc. 

IXuf'field,  Samuel  Augustus  Willoughby,. 
1843-87;  American  Presbyterian  clergyman 
and  religious  poet;  b.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  grad- 
uated at  Yale,  1863;  from  1882  preach^  at 
Bloomfield,  N.  J. ;  chief  works,  "  Warp  and 
Woof,"  1870 ;  "  English  Hymns,  their  Authors 
and  Histoiy,"  1886 ;  and  "  Latin  Hymn-writers 
and  their  Hymns"   (posthumous). 

Duf'fy,  Sir  Charles  Gavan,  1816-1903;  Brit- 
ish statesman;  b.  Monaghan,  Ireland;  edited 
a  journal  in  Dublin  and  then  in  Belfast; 
founder  of  the  Nation,  which  became  the  organ 
of  the  Young  Ireland  party;  tried  and  con- 
victed of  sedition  with  O'Connell,  but  the 
House  of  Lords  quashed  the  conviction  on  ap- 

?eal ;  again  tried  with  the  leaders  of  the  Young 
reland  party  in  1848  for  treason-felony,  but 
acquitted;  member  of  Parliament  from  New 
Ross,  1852-56;  emigrated  to  Australia,  where 
he  filled  important  offices  in  Victoria,  becoming 
in  1871  Prime  Minister  of  the  colony. 

Du'gong,  marine  animal  of  the  genus  Hali- 
core,  belonging  to  the  Sirenia,  The  dugong  of 
the  Australian  seas  is  about  8  ft.  long.  The 
upper  lip  is  thick  and  fleshy,  and  forms  a  kind 
of  snout;  the  upper  jaw  bends  downward  al- 
most at  a  right  angle ;  the  eyes  are  very  small, 
with  a  nictitating  membrane;  the  skin,  thick 
and  smooth.  In  its  internal  structure  it  has 
considerable  resemblance  to  the  pachyderms, 
and  it  feeds  chiefly  on  algce.  The  ventricles  of 
the  heart  are  entirely  detached  from  each 
other.  Its  flesh  is  said  to  resemble  beef,  and 
is  prized  as  food.  The  oil  is  recommended  as 
a  substitute  for  cod-liver  oil,  and  there  is  a 
regular  fishery  for  the  dugong  in  Moreton  Bay. 
The  species  inhabiting  the  Indian  Ocean  is 
HcUicore  dugong;  that  found  in  the  Red  Sea 
has  been  called  Balicore  tabemaculi, 

Duguay-Trouin  (dfi-ga'-trO-ftA'),  Ren€,  1673- 
1736;  French  military  and  naval  officer;  b.  St. 
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Malo;  commanded  a  privateer,  1690-97;  served 
with  distinction  in  the  War  of  the  Spanish 
Succession,  as  captain  in  the  royal  navy;  com- 
manded a  squadron  in  1711,  and  with  his 
troops  sacked  Rio  de  Janeiro;  became  lieu- 
tenant general  in  the  army. 

Dn  GuescUn  (dU  gfi-kI&A')>  Bertrand,  abt. 
1314-80;  French  military  officer;  b.  near 
Rennes;  fought  against  the  English,  and  de- 
feated the  Duke  of  Lancaster  at  Rennes,  1356; 
commanded  an  army  which  fought  against 
Peter  the  Gruel  of  Castile,  1366;  gained  a  vic- 
tory, but  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by 
the  English  "  Black  Prince,"  1367 ;  appointed 
Constable  of  France  in  1369,  he  defended  the 
country  against  the  English  invaders,  whom 
he  expelled  from  nearly  every  province  before 
1376. 

Duil'lian  Column,  Columna  Roatrata  erected 
in  the  Forum  at  Rome  to  commemorate  the 
victory  of  the  consul  Caius  Duillius  in  the 
battle  of  Mylse,  260  B.O.,  the  first  naval  victory 
of  the  Romans  over  the  Carthaginians.  Col- 
umns of  this  kind  were  called  rostraicB,  from 
having  the  beaks  of  ships  {rostra)  projecting 
on  each  side. 

.  Dnislrarg  (dO'Is-bOrkh),  free  port  of  Rhenish 
Prussia;  on  the  Ruhr  and  near  the  Rhine;  16 
m.  N.  of  DUsseldorf ;  has  a  church  founded  in 
1187;  a  gymnaaium,  with  a  reaUchule  and  a 
high  school  for  girls;  also  manufactures  of 
cotton  and  woolens,  hosiery,  porcelain,  soap, 
etc.;  was  a  city  of  the  Hanseatic  League  in 
the  thirteenth  century.    Pop.  (1906)  192,346. 

Duke,  title  originally  given  in  the  Byzantine 
Empire  to  military  governors  of  provinces,  and 
previous  to  the  time  of  Theodosius  regarded  as 
inferior  to  that  of  comes  (count).  Dukes  in 
Germany  became  in  course  of  time  the  chief 
princes  of  the  empire.  In  France  and  Italy 
dukes  form  the  second  rank  in  the  nobility, 
being  next  below  princes;  in  England  they  are 
the  first.  The  Austrian  archdukes  and  the 
Russian  grand  dukes  are  princes  of  the  blood. 
The  princes  of  the  royal  house  of  Saxony  also 
have  the  title  of  duke.  In  Bavaria  and  WUrt- 
temberg  the  side  branches  of  the  reigning  fam- 
ily are  called  "  dukes  in  Bavaria  "  and  **  Dukes 
of  Wfirttemberg."  Royal  dukes  in  Great  Brit- 
ain are  princes  of  the  blood.  British  dukes 
have  no  territorial  jurisdiction.  The  English 
dukes  are,  next  to  the  peers  of  the  royal  blood 
and  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York, 
the  first  peers  of  the  realm. 

Dulcimer  (dfil'slm-m^),  stringed  musical  in- 
strument of  ancient  origin.  Hebrew  psaltery 
supposed  to  have  been  a  kind  of  dulcimer.  It 
is  a  flat  box,  usually  trapezium  shaped,  which 
acts  as  a  sounding  board.  On  it  are  bridges 
bearing  taut  wires  of  various  lengths,  which 
are  tuned  by  turning  pegs  at  the  side.  The 
wires  are  set  in  vibration  by  striking  them 
with  small  hammers.  The  dulcimer  is  said  to 
have  suggested  the  pianoforte. 

Dnlong  (dfi-IOn'),  Pierre  Louis,  1785-1838; 
French  chemist;  b.  Rouen;  discovered  the 
chloride  of  nitrogen,  1812,  and  with  Berzelius 
made  a  new  analysis  of  water,  revealing  the 


inexactness  of  the  former  analysis,  and  investi- 
gated the  formation  of  carbonic-acid  gas.  His 
chief  distinction  lies  in  his  share  in  the  dis- 
covery of  the  law  that  the  capacity  for  heat 
of  atoms  is  the  same  for  all  elements;  it  is 
known  as  Dulong  and  Petit's  law. 

Dulntli',  capital  of  St.  Louis  Co.,  Minn.;  at 
the  W.  extremity  of  Lake  Superior,  155  m. 
NNE.  of  St.  Paul;  is  one  of  the  E.  termini 
of  the  N.  Pacific  Railroad,  and  the  terminus 
of  eight  other  railways.  It  has  a  customhouse, 
a  weather-signal  office,  and  some  of  the  largest 
docks  in  the  U.  S.  Among  the  notowoHhy 
public  buildings  are  the  Opera  House,  the 
Board  of  Trade  building,  the  State  Normal 
School,  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  the  Public  Library, 
the  Masonic  Hall,  and  the  Central  High  School, 
one  of  the  finest  public-school  buildings  in  the 
U.  S.  The  harbor,  entered  by  a  ship  canal  250 
ft.  wide,  is  landlocked,  being  formed  by  Min- 
nesota and  Rice's  Points;  the  former  a  scythe- 
shaped  natural  breakwater,  running  out  7  m. 
into  the  lake.  Large  quantities  of  wheat,  flour, 
sheep,  wool,  hides,  iron,  copper  and  silver  ore 
and  bullion,  are  shipped  from  here,  and  the 
capacity  of  the  elevators  of  the  city  aggregates 
35,000,000  bushels.  Duluth  has  large  storage 
houses,  stockyards,  and  shipyards;  also  blast 
furnaces,  machine  and  car-building  works,  flour 
mills,  lumber  mills,  and  other  manufactures. 
There  are  quarries  of  granite,  sandstone,  slate, 
and  trap  in  the  vicinity.  The  fisheries  of  Du- 
luth are  important.  In  May,  1869,  the  site  of 
the  city  was  a  forest — ^the  old  Duluth  was  on 
Minnesota  Point.  It  was  named  after  Grecylon 
Du  Lhut,  an  early  French  explorer  of  this 
region.  The  village  of  W.  Duluth  was  annexed, 
1894.     Pop.   (1906)   67,337. 

Dumas  (dfi-mU'j,  surname  of  two  noted 
French  noveliste.  Alexandbe  Davt  I^mas, 
1803-70;  was  bom  at  Aisne;  went  to  Paris  to 
seek  his  fortune,  1823;  produced  "Henri  HI," 
a  drama  which  was  very  successful,  1828;  was 
a  writer  of  the  romantic  school,  remarkable 
for  literary  fecimdity.  His  best-known  novels 
are  "  The  Three  Musketeers  "  and  "  The  Count 
of  Monte  Cristo."  It  appears  that  a  large 
part  of  the  works  published  in  his  name  were 
written  by  other  men.  "  Marriage  under  Louis 
XV"  is  still  played  with  effect  on  all  Euro- 

?ean  stages.  Alexandbe  Dumas,  called  the 
'ounger,  1824-95,  was  a  son  of  the  above,  and 
a  celebrated  poet,  novelist,  and  dramatist;  b. 
Paris;  novels  include  "La  Dame  aux  Ctfm6- 
lias,"  dramatized  as  "Camille";  "Diane  de 
Ly8»"  **  Henri  de  Navarre,"  "  La  Dame  aux 
Perles  " ;  his  dramas,  "  Le  Demi-monde,"  "  Lc 
Fils  Naturel,"  "  Monsieur  Alphonse,"  "  I'lfitraA- 
gftre,"  "Denise,"  "Un  P6re  Prodigue";  other 
works,  " L'Homme-Femme "  and  "Question  du 
Divorce";  joint  author  of  "Supplice  d'tme 
Fenune,"  **  Helolse  Paranquet,"  "  Les  Dani- 
cheff,"  ete. 

Dn  Maurier  (dn  m5-r6-&'),  George  Louis 
Palmella  Busson,  1834-96;  British  artist  and 
novelist  of  French  descent;  b.  Paris;  lived  in 
France  until  he  was  seventeen ;  devoted  himself 
mainly  to  black-and-white  work,  and  especially 
to   book   illustration;    was   a   contributor   to 
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Punch  from  1860  till  his  death;  illustrated 
Thackeray's  "Henry  Esmond/'  though  not  in 
its  original  form ;  Douglas  Jerrold^  "  Story 
of  a  Feather,"  and  other  books.  His  fame, 
however,  rests  on  his  novels,  "  Peter  Ibbetsen," 

Trilbv,"     and     "The     Martian,"     especially 

Trilby" 

Dumb.    See  Deaf-mutes. 

Dumb'-beUsy  two  weights  of  wood  or  iron  con- 
nected by  a  bar  which  is  grasped  by  the  hand, 
and  used  in  physical  exercises  for  strengthen- 
ing the  muscles  of  the  arms  and  chest.  Most 
benefit  is  obtained  by  using  the  lighter  weights 
below  5  lbs.  each,  though  heavier  dumb-bells 
are  used  for  feats  of  strength.  The  record  for 
lifting  dumb-bells  is  1,384  lbs.  with  the  hands 
alone.  One  dumb-bell,  weight  12  lbs.,  has  been 
pushed  14,000  times  from  shoulder  to  full 
arm's  length,  while  a  100-lb.  dumb-bell  has  been 
similarly  pushed  twenty  times.  Weights  like 
dumb-bells,  called  halters,  were  used  in  the 
ancient  Grecian  games. 

Dumbar'ton,  seaport  of  Scotland;  capital  of 
the  county  of  same  name;  on  the  Leven  near 
its  entrance  into  the  Clyde;  13  m.NW.  of  Glas- 
gow; has  manufactures  of  glass,  machinery, 
and  ropes,  and  shipbuilding  is  extensively  car- 
ried on.  Here,  on  a  rock  rising  to  the  height 
of  560  ft.,  stands  the  famous  Dumbarton  Cas- 
tle, which  has  been  a  stronghold  for  many  cen- 
turies.    Pop.    (1901)    19,986. 

Dum'dum,  town  of  British  India,  in  Bengal; 
8  m.  NE.  of  Calcutta.  It  was  here  that,  in 
1767,  the  ruler  of  Bengal  made  treaties  with 
the  British  which  have  permitted  the  progress 
of  the  latter  in  E.  India;  and  in  1857  this 
place  was  the  scene  of  the  first  open  resistance 
of  the  Sepoys  to  the  use  of  greased  cartridges. 
Pop.  abt.  20,000. 

The  dumdum  bullet,  named  for  the  arsenal 
at  Dumdum,  where  it  was  first  made,  is  one 
which  is  weakest  at  its  point,  and  therefore 
flattens  out  upon  striking  a  bone.  It  makes  a 
very  jagged  wound  and  The  Hague  Peace  Con- 
ference has  agreed  that  dumdum  bullets  shall 
not  be  used  in  war. 

Dumfriea  (dlim'fres),  seaport  of  Scotland; 
capital  of  the  county  of  same  name;  on  the 
Kith;  9  m.  from  its  entrance  into  Solway 
Firth,  and  64  m.  S.  by  W.  from  Edinburgh. 
Bridges  connect  it  with  Maxwelltown.  The 
high  tides  of  Solway  Firth  bring  vessels  of  60 
tons  to  the  town,  and  larger  vessels  to  the 
river  quays  near  Dumfries.  Here  are  manu- 
factures of  woolen  cloths  (tweeds),  hosiery, 
hats,  etc.  An  infirmary  and  an  asylum  for 
lunatics  are  among  the  public  institutions. 
Among  the  notable  objects  of  the  place  is  the 
tomb  of  Bums.     Pop.    (1901)    18,685. 

Dumont  (dfl-mofi'),  Pierre  £tienne  Louia, 
1759-1829;  Swiss  scholar;  b.  Geneva;  was  a 
Protestant  minister;  spent  much  of  his  life  in 
England;  edited  and  popularized  Bentham's 
works  on  legislation. 

Dumont  dTTrville  (dttr-vgl'),  Jules  S^bas- 
tien  CSsar,  1790-1842;  French  navigator;  b. 
Cond6-sur-Noireau ;  commanded  an  expedition 
which   surveyed   the   coasts  of   New   Zealand, 


New  Guinea,  etc.;  in  1837  conducted  an  expe- 
dition to  the  Antarctic  regions,  and  discovered 
land  which  he  called  Terre  Ad^lir;  returned  in 
1840  and  became  a  rear  admiral;  published 
"  Voyage  of  the  Astrolabe,"  "  Picturesque  Voy- 
age around  the  World,"  etc. 

Dumonriez  (dtl-m6r-y&') »  Charles  Frangois, 
1739-1823;  French  military  officer;  b.  Cam- 
brai;  served  in  the  Seven  Years'  War  as  an 
ofiicer;  commandant  at  Cherbourg  between 
1776  and  1787;  Minister  of  Foreign  Afi'airs, 
1792,  resigning  to  take  command  of  the  army 
in  the  war  with  Austria;  checked  the  allies  in 
Maine;  routed  the  Prussians  at  Valmy;  in- 
vaded Flanders,  1792;  defeated  the  Austrians 
at  Jemappes,  and  conquered  Belgium;  was  de- 
feated at  Neerwinden,  1793;  accused  of  nego- 
tiating secretly  with  the  Austrians  and  of 
plotting  a  counter  revolution;  fled  to  England, 
where  he  died. 

DU'na  River.    See  Dwina. 

Dunbar',  Paul  Laurence,  1872-1906;  Amer- 
ican poet;  b.  Dayton,  Ohio;  son  of  negroes 
who  had  been  slaves;  had  a  high-school  educa- 
tion; lived  in  Richmond,  Ind.,  for  some  years; 
published  his  first  book,  "  Oak  and  Ivy,"  at 
the  age  of  twenty;  held  a  place  in  the  Library 
of  Congress,  Washington,  for  several  years; 
removed  to  New  York,  1899;  works  include 
"  Majors  and  Minors,"  "  Lyrics  of  Lonely 
Life,"  "  Lyrics  of  the  Hearthside,"  "  Poems  of 
Cabin  and  Field";  also  the  novels,  "The  Un- 
called," "The  Sport  of  the  Gods,"  "The  Fa- 
natics." 

Dunbar,  William,  abt.  1460-1520;  Scottish 
poet;  b.  Salton,  Lothian;  was  a  Franciscan 
friar  and  itinerant  preacher  in  his  youth; 
was  employed  by  James  IV  as  clerk  of  em- 
bassy; his  most  important  works  are  "The 
Thistle  and  the  Rose,"  1503,  and  "  The  Dance 
of  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins."  By  many  he  is 
considered  the  greatest  of  Scottish  poets. 

Dunbar,  royal  burgh  of  Haddington,  Scot- 
land; at  the  mouth  of  the  Firth  of  Forth;  27 
m.  ENE.  of  Edinburgh;  has  herring  fisheries, 
and  a  harbor  which  will  admit  vessels  of  300 
tons;  a  fine  old  town,  containing  the  remains 
of  Dunbar  Castle.  Cromwell  gained  near  this 
town  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Royalists, 
September  3,  1650. 

Dunbar'ton,  Scotland.    See  Dumbabton. 

Dun'can,  Adam  (Viscount  Duncan  of  Cam- 
perdown),  1731-1804;  British  naval  officer; 
b.  Dundee,  Scotland;  entered  the  navy,  1746; 
with  the  rank  of  vice  admiral  was  appointed 
commander  of  a  fleet  in  the  North  Sea,  1795, 
and  waged  war  against  the  Dutch;  defeated 
them  and  captured  eleven  of  their  vessels  near 
Camperdown,  1797;  raised  to  the  peerage  for 
that  service. 

Dunciad  (dfln'sl-ftd).  The,  "the  epic  of  the 
dunces,"  a  satirical  poem  in  which  Alexander 
Pope  replied  to  the  literary  underlings  of  Grub 
Street  and  other  foes  who  had  stung  him  in 
their  lampoons.  The  first  edition  was  pub- 
lished in  1728,  and  a  final  edition  with  "  The 
New  Dunciad,"  or  fourth  book,  added  in  1743. 
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Dunck'er,  Mazimilian  Wolfgang,  1811-86; 
German  historian;  b.  Berlin;  Prof,  of  History 
at  Halle,  1842;  member  of  the  National  As- 
sembly, 1848;  professor  at  Tiibingen,  1857; 
keeper  of  the  Prussian  Archives,  1861-76; 
works  include  "  History  of  Antiquity "  and 
"The  Crisis  of  the  Reformation." 

Dundee',  seaport  of  Forfar  Co.,  Scotland;  on 
the  estuary  of  the  Tay;  10  m.  from  the  sea 
and  60  m.  by  water  NNE.  of  Edinburgh;  prin- 
cipal buildings  the  Royal  Exchange,  Com  Ex- 
change, St.  Paul's  Church,  an  infirmary  and 
the  townhall,  Albert  Institute,  and  Kinnaird 
Hall.  Here  is  a  tower  156  ft.  high,  built  in 
the  twelfth  century,  to  which  three  parochial 
churches  under  one  roof  have  been  annexed. 
Dundee  has  a  university  college,  opened,  ^883, 
a  public  library,  an  asylum  for  the  insane, 
and  is  the  chief  seat  in  Great  Britain  of  the 
manufacture  of  linen  fabrics;  has  also  manu- 
factures of  machinery,  jute,  fiax,  confection- 
ery, and  marmalades,  and  a  number  of  tanner- 
ies and  shipbuiMing  yards.  It  is  the  center 
of  the  whale-  and  seal-fishing  trade  of  Great 
Britain;  has  a  fine  harbor  and  excellent  docks. 
Dundee  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  was 
one  of  the  residences  of  the  Scottish  kings; 
became  a  stronghold  of  Protestantism  during 
the  Reformation;  burned  by  the  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster, 1385,  and  sacked  and  burned  by  Gen. 
Monk,   1661.     Pop.    (1905)    164,269. 

Dune,  hill  of  sand,  heaped  up  by  the  wind. 
Dimes  are  found  in  various  situations:  (1) 
along  coast  lines,  especially  where  the  pre- 
vailing winds  blow  on  shore;  the  sands  deliv- 
ered by  the  waves  are  carried  out  of  their 
reach  by  the  winds,  forming  hills  often  100  or 
more  ft.  in  height;  such  dimes  are  found  along 
the  shore  of  SW.  France,  where  they  have 
forced  villages  to  retreat;  their  movement  is 
much  reduced  by  planting  pine  trees.  Similar 
dunes  occur  on  the  sand  bars  or  "beaches" 
that  fringe  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  U.  S., 
and  also  on  the  SE.  shore  of  Lake  Michigan. 
(2)  In  desert  regions  where  aridity  excludes 
vegetation  and  allows  the  wind  to  carry  about 
the  fijie  products  of  rock  disintegration.  Ex- 
tensive areas  in  the  Sahara  and  in  the  deserts 
of  Arabia,  Persia,  central  Asia,  W.  N.  Amer- 
ica, etc.,  are  covered  by  hills  of  drifting  sand; 
their  form  is  sometimes  crescent,  convex  to  the 
wind.  (3)  In  relatively  dry  regions,  as  the 
W.  plains  of  the  U.  S.,  dunes  are  frequently 
formed  on  the  leeward  banks  of  rivers,  where 
the  sand  is  blown  from  the  river  channel  at 
low  water. 

Dnne'din,  capital  of  Otago  and  most  impor- 
tant commercial  center  of  New  Zealand;  at 
the  head  of  Otaso  harbor,  on  the  SE.  coast 
of  the  Middle  isle;  contains  many  handsome 
churches  and  public  buildings,  botanic  gardens, 
and  manufactures  of  woolens.  Here  is  the 
Univ.  of  Otago,  affiliated  with  that  of  New 
Zealand.  It  is  the  seat  of  Anglican  and  Ro- 
man Catholic  bishoprics.  The  chief  export  is 
wool.     Pop.    (1901)    62,390. 

Dimglison,  Robley,  1798-1869;  American 
physician;  b.  Keswick,  England;  Prof,  of 
Medicine  in  the   Univ.  of  Virginia,  1824-33; 


of  Therapeutics  in  Univ.  of  Maryland,  1833- 
36;  and  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  in  the 
Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  1836- 
68;  most  important  publication,  "Dictionary 
of  Medical  Science  and  Literature,"  1833. 

Dnnkeld'y  town  of  Perthahire,  Scotland;  on 
the  Tay;  15  m.  NNW.  of  Perth.  The  cathe- 
dral, built  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  dhildee 
monastery,  was  completed,  1601,  several  cen- 
turies after  the  foundation  of  Dunkeld,  which 
had  become  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  1127.  Here 
is  the  mansion  of  the  Duke  of  Athdle,  with 
the  largest  and  finest  park  in  Scotland^  indud- 
ing  20  sq.  m.  of  larch  woods. 

Dimk'eri,  or  Dnnk'ards,  sect  of  German  Bap- 
tists, organized  at  Schwarzenau,  Westphalia, 
1708,  with  Alexander  Mack  as  their  first  min- 
ister. Driven  from  Germany  by  persecution 
between  1719  and  1729,  they  settled  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  later  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  and  other  states,  and  became 
divided  into  four  branches:  Conservative,  Old 
Order,  Progressive,  and  Seventh  Day.  In  all 
they  had  (1908)  1,159  churches  and  121,705 
communicants.  They  practice  trinal  immer- 
sion at  baptism,  and  the  ordinances  of  feet 
washing  and  the  kiss  of  peace  are  observed 
separately  among  the  sexes.  They  enjoin  plain- 
ness of  dress,  settle  their  difficulties  without 
going  to  law,  and  avoid  taking  a  prominent 
part  in  politics. 

DunHdrk  (French  Dunkebqtte),  fortified  sea- 
port in  the  extreme  N.  of  France;  department 
of  Nord,  and  on  the  Strait  of  Dover;  about 
40  m.  NW.  of  Lille;  is  well  built,  with  wide 
and  well-paved  streets,  and  is  defended  by  a 
citadel  and  ramparts,  near  which  is  a  recent 
monument  of  "  Victory."  The  harbor  is  shal- 
low, but  the  roadstead  is  large  and  safe.  Dun- 
kirk has  several  fine  churches,  a  college,  hy- 
drographic  institute,  public  library,  townhall, 
foundries,  salt  refineries,  and  shipbuilding 
yards ;  also  manufactures  of  linen,  cotton,  beet- 
root sugar,  soap,  starch,  cordage,  and  leather, 
and  important  fisheries.  It  became  a  free 
port,  1826;  since  then  has  had  an  active  trade 
in  wines,  liqueurs,  etc.  A  church  is  said  to 
have  been  built  here  in  the  seventh  century 
among  the  sand  hills  or  dunes,  and  hence  its 
name,  which  signifies  "church  of  the  dimes." 
Dunkirk  was  burned  by  the  English,  1388,  and 
taken  by  them  in  1658;  sold  to  the  French 
king  by  Charles  II  in  1662.  Pop.  (1901) 
40,329. 

Dnnlap,  William,  1766-1839 ;  American  paint- 
er and  writer;  b.  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.;  paint- 
ings include  "Christ  Rejected"  and  "Cal- 
vary " ;  literary  works  include  the  plays  "  The 
Father,"  a  comedy,  acted,  1789,  and  "  Leices- 
ter," the  first  American  tragedy  regularly  pro- 
duced ;  other  works,  "  History  of  the  Rise  and 
Progress  of  the  Arts  of  Design  in  the  United 
States "  and  "  History  of  the  American  The- 
ater " ;  was  a  founder  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Design. 

Dun'moWy  Great,  market  town  of  Essex,  Eng- 
land, 10  m.  W.  of  Braintree;  considered  by 
some  the  Roman  Ceesaromagus.  Little  Dun- 
mow,  near  by,  contains  the  remains  of  an  Au- 
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gustinian  priory,  founded  1104.  Dunmow  is 
best  known  by  the  "  flitch  of  bacon "  prise, 
bearing  its  name,  instituted,  1244,  by  Robert 
Fitzwalter,  on  the  condition  "  that  whatever 
married  couple  will  go  to  the  priory,  and 
kneeling  on  two  sharp-pointed  stones,  will 
swear  that  they  have  not  quarreled  nor  re- 
pented of  their  marriage  within  a  ^ear  and  a 
day  after  its  celebration,  shall  receive  a  fiitch 
of  bacon."  The  prize  was  first  claimed  in 
1445,  two  hundred  years  after  it  was  insti- 
tuted.   Pop.  abt.  3,000. 

Dun'net  Head,  rocky  peninsula  of  Caithness, 
Scotland,  100  to  600  ft.  high;  the  extreme  N. 
point  of  Great  Britain;  has  a  lighthouse  340 
ft.  above  the  sea. 

Dunois  (dfi-nw&'),  Jean  (Oomte  de),  called 
The  Bastabd  of  CdujSANS,  1402-68;  French 
general;  b.  Paris;  natural  son  of  Louis,  Duke 
of  Orleans,  brother  of  Charles  VI;  after  many 
brilliant  exploits,  held  the  city  of  Orleans  till 
Joan  of  Arc  came  to  relieve  it;  cooperated  in 
her  victories,  especially  at  Patay;  recovered 
Chartres;  aided  m  expelling  the  English  from 
Paris,  1436;  drove  them  from  Normandy  and 
Guienne,  1449-^51;  and  left  them  only  the 
small  district  of  Calais;  the  most  prominent 
French  soldier  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Duns  Sco'tns,  Joannes,  sumamed  The  Sub- 
tub  Doctor;  abt.  1265-1308;  Scottish  scho- 
lastic theologian;  entered  the  Order  of  St. 
Francis ;  Prof,  of  Theology,  first  at  Oxford,  later 
at  Paris;  had  a  notable  controversy  with 
Thomas  Aquinas,  which  was  continued  by 
their  disciples,  the  Scotists  and  Thomists;  he 
lUffirmed,  against  Aquinas,  that  the  existence 
and  nature  of  God  cannot  be  proved  by  reason, 
but  is  known  only  through  revelation;  that 
the  will  is  absolutely  free;  and  that  the  facul- 
ties of  the  soul  are  not  subjectively  distinct 
from  each  other,  but  are  constant  modes  of 
action  of  a  unit  of  existence. 

Dun'stan,  Saint,  925-88;  English  prelate;  b. 
Glastonbury;  a  man  of  extraordinary  abilities, 
and  gained  renown  by  his  ascetic  piety;  ac- 
quired the  favor  of  Eared,  who  began  to  reign, 
946  A.D.,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
government  during  his  reign;  banished  by 
Edwy,  955,  he  obtained  controlling  power  un- 
der Edgar,  who  became  king  in  959  and  made 
Dunstan  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Dnn'ton,  John,  1 659-1 733 ;  English  Dissenter ; 
b.  Graffham ;  wrote,  beside  other  works,  '*  The 
Life  and  Errors  of  John  Dunton,  with  the 
Lives  and  Characters  of  a  Thousand  Persons," 
containing  an  account  of  a  visit  to  Boston  and 
Salem,  and  sketches  of  ministers  and  promi- 
nent citizens  of  New  England  in  1685. 

Dnodec'imal,  term  applied  to  an  arithmetical 
scale  using  eleven  digits  and  a  cypher;  also 
to  a  system  of  compound  numbers  used  in  cal- 
culating from  measures  taken  in  feet  and 
inches. 

Dnode'num  (from  Latin  duodeni,  "twelve 
each,"  so  named  because  in  man  it  is  about  12 
finger  breadths  long),  that  part  of  the  small 
intestine  which  is  nearest  the  stomach.  In 
man  it  is  8  or  10  in.  in  length.    It  is  the  wid- 


est, shortest,  and  most  fixed  part  of  the  small 
intestine,  having  no  mesentery.  It  is  some- 
what horseshoe- like  in  form,  the  convexity  to 
the  right.  It  receives  the  secretions  of  the 
liver  and  the  pancreas.  Its  muscular  fibers  are 
more  numerous  than  in  the  rest  of  the  small 
intestine.    See  Digestion. 

Dnpanloup  (dfi-pftAlG')»  F§lix  Antoine  PhiU- 
bert,  1802-78;  French  prelate;  b,  near  Annecy, 
Savoy;  ordained,  1825;  confessor  to  the  Comte 
de  Chambord,  1827;  catechist  to  the  Orleans 
princes,  1828;  and  almoner  to  Madame  la  Dau- 
phine,  1830,  but  retired  from  all  these  posi- 
tions after  the  revolution  of  1830,  and  was 
appointed  superior  of  the  diocesan  seminary  of 
Paris;  became  Bishop  of  Orleans,  1849;  ad- 
mitted to  the  French  Academy,  1854;  vigor- 
ously opposed  the  infallibility  dogma,  but  ac- 
cepted it,  submitting  to  the  decisions  of  the 
Council  of  the  Vatican;  nominated  Archbishop 
of  Paris,   1871,  but  declined. 

Dnperrey  (dtt-pfir-r&')  >  Louis  Isidore,  1786- 
1865;  French  hydrographcr ;  b.  Paris;  con- 
ducted an  exploring  expedition,  1822-25,  to 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific;  surveyed  the  coasts 
of  New  Zealand  and  parts  of  Australia;  de- 
termined accurately  the  positions  of  the  mag- 
netic poles  and  the  figure  of  the  magnetic 
equator. 

Dvpetit-ThonaiB  (dfi-p«-te'  td-ftr'),  Abel  An- 
bert,  J 793-1 864;  French  vice  admiral;  b.  Sau- 
mur;  circumnavigated  the  globe,  1837-39;  ap- 
pointed commander  of  the  French  naval  forces 
in  the  Pacific;  established  a  French  protec- 
torate over  Tahiti  and  the  Marquesas  Islands, 
1842,  and  over  all  the  Society  Islands,  1843, 
acts  that  were  disavowed  by  his  government. 

Dupin  (dfi-pftn'),  Amantine  Lucile  Aurore. 
See  Sand,  Geoboe. 

Dupleix  (da-pl&'),  Joseph,  Marquis,  1695- 
1763;  French  colonial  governor.  Ue  amassed 
a  fortune  by  commercial  operations  in  India, 
and  in  1742  was  appointed  Governor  of  Pondi- 
cherry  and  all  the  French  possessions  in  India. 
He  formed  the  project  of  founding  a  European 
empire  in  that  country,  and  soon  made  him- 
self master  of  the  Camatic,  partly  by  fighting 
and  partly  by  political  intrigues.  He  was  op- 
posed by  the  British  general  Clive,  who  de- 
feated the  French  in  several  battles.  Dupleix 
was  removed  from  the  command  in  1754,  and 
returned  to  France,  where  he  died. 

Duponoeau  (dfi-poA-sd'),  Pierre  £tienne,  1760- 
1844;  Franco- American  lawyer;  b.  St.-Martin, 
island  of  Rh6;  came  to  the  U.  S.,  1777;  served 
as  aid-de-camp  to  Baron  Steuben;  practiced 
law  in  Philadelphia;  was  president  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society;  published  a 
work  on  Indian  languages,  1838. 

Dn  Pont,  Henry,  1812-89;  American  military 
officer;  b.  near  Wilmington,  Del.;  graduated 
at  West  Point,  1833;  resigned,  1834,  and  be- 
came proprietor  of  the  powder  mills  bearing 
his  name  near  Wilmington,  Del.,  which  under 
his  direction  grew  to  immense  size,  and  be- 
came an  important  factor  in  the  Civil  War. 
During  the  war   served   as   major  general   in 
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command  of  the  militia  of  the  state,  bv  his 
prompt  and  decisive  action  contributing  large- 
hr  to  securing  the  state's  allegiance  to  the 
Union. 

Du  Pont,  Samuel  Frands,  1803-65 ;  American 
naval  officer;  b.  Bergen  Point,  N.  J.;  entered 
the  navy,.  1815;  in  comn:iand  of  the  Cya/ne  on 
the  W.  coast  of  Mexico  during  the  Mexican 
War;  promoted  captain  in  1855,  and  in  1857 
went  on  special  service  to  China  in  command 
of  the  Minnesota',  made  flag  officer  in  1861; 
led  the  expedition  that  successfully  attacked 
the  fortifications  of  Port  Royal,  April  7,  1863; 
then  made  a  brilliant  but  imsuccessful  attempt 
to  take  Charleston. 

Dupont  de  I'itang  (da-p5ft'  d«  Ift-tftfi'), 
Pierre,  1765-1838;  French  general;  b.  Chaban- 
'  nais ;  aided  in  the  victory  of  Marengo ;  de- 
feated a  superior  Austrian  force  at  Pozzolo 
on  the  Mincio ;  served  with  distiiAstion  at  Jena, 
1806,  and  Friedland,  1807;  was  defeated  at 
Baylen,  Spain,  June,  1808,  by  De  Castafios, 
who  took  from  him  18,000  prisoners.  For  this 
reverse  he  was  disgraced  and  imprisoned,  but 
his  condemnation  was  annulled  on  the  return 
of  Louis  XVIII,  who  appointed  him  Minister 
of  War. 

Dupont  de  raure  (d6  lOr'),  Jacques  Charles, 
1767-1855;  French  statesman;  b.  Neubourg; 
was  a  friend  of  the  Revolution,  and  remark- 
able for  his  consistent  advocacy  of  liberal  prin- 
ciples throughout  his  political  career;  member 
of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  1708;  of  the 
Corps  L^gislatif,  1813.  As  Vice  President  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  during  the  Hundred 
Days,  he  showed  admirable  firmness  in  oppos- 
ing the  reactionary  projects  of  the  allies. 

Dupont  de  Nemours  (dS  n6-m6r'),  Pierre 
Samuel,  1739-1817;  French  economist ;  b.  Paris; 
was  of  the  school  represented  by  Quesnay  and 
Tui^t,  and  associated  in  office  with  the  lat- 
ter, 1774,  sharing  in  his  schemes  of  reform; 
became  a  member  of  the  National  Assembly, 
1790,  where  he  sided  with  the  constitutional 
monarchists.  His  steadfast  opposition  to  the 
excesses  of  the  mob  marked  him  for  vengeance 
after  August  10,  1792,  but  he  escaped  the 
guillotine;  was  released  from  prison  after  the 
death  of  Robespierre,  and  elected  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  Five  Hundred.  He  came  to  the  U.  8., 
1799,  returned  to  France,  1802,  and  was  se- 
lected to  arrange  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  1803. 
He  refused  to  take  office  under  Napoleon,  and 
settled  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  1815. 

Duprfi  (dfl-prft'),  Jules,  1812-89;  French 
painter;  b.  Nantes;  eminent  as  a  landscape 
painter  of  the  Romantic  school ;  also  distin- 
guished in  marines ;  his  "  Morning "  and 
"Evening"  are  in  the  Luxembourg  Gallery, 
Paris. 

Du'ra  Ma'ter.    See  Brain. 

Duran  (dO-riln'),  Agustin,  1789-1862;  Span- 
ish scholar;  b.  Madrid;  chief  librarian  of  the 
Royal  Library,  1836,  and  director  of  it,  1854; 
chiefly  known  for  his  "  Romancero  General,"  or 
collection  of  all  the  Spanish  ballads  accessible 
in  his  time,  which  long  remained  the  best  work 
of  the  kind  in  Europe. 


I  Duran'go,  capital  of  the  state  of  Durango, 
Mexico;  30  m.  £.  of  the  Sierra  Madre;  on 
the  little  Rio  del  Tunel,  at  an  elevation,  ac- 
cording to  Humboldt,  of  6,847  ft.  The  cele- 
brated Cerro  del  Mercado,  near  the  city,  is  a 
hill  about  a  mile  long  and  600  ft.  high,  com- 
posed of  iron  ores  (magnetic  and  hematite). 
Durango  was  founded  by  Alonso  de  Pacheoo, 
1563,  and  long  marked  the  limits  of  civiliza- 
tion in  N.  Mexico.  It  is  an  episcopal  seat; 
has  a  large  cathedral,  many  churches,  and  a 
noted  mint,  established  1811.  The  city  is  fur- 
nished with  warm  water  from  a  large  spring 
at  the  upper  end.    Pop.   (1900)  31,092. 

Durban',  chief  commercial  town  and  only 
port  of  the  British  colony  of  Natal,  S.  Africa; 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  bay  of  Port  Natal; 
founded,  1834,  by  the  British  Capt.  Gardner, 
who  named  it  in  honor  of  Sir  Benjamin  D'Ur- 
ban.  Governor  of  the  Cape.  Pop.  (1904) 
69,903. 

Diir'er,  Albrecht,  1471-1528;  German  painter 
and  engraver;  b.  Nuremberg;  son  of  a  gold- 
smith ;  lived  in  Venice,  1505-7 ;  in  Nuremberg 
after  1521;  produced  paintings  in  oil,  engrav- 
ings on  wood  and  copper,  and  etchings;  paint- 
ings include  **The  Four  Apostles,"  now  in 
Mimich;  ''Adoration  of  the  Magi,"  portraits 
of  himself,  of  Melanchthon,  Erasmus,  and  other 
distinguished  men  of  his  time;  engravines  on 
copper  include  "  Adam  and  Eve,"  "  Melan- 
cholia," "Knight,  Death,  and  the  Devil," 
"  Saint  Jerome  in  his  Study  " ;  best  woodcuts, 
the  series  "  The  Apocalypse,"  "  The  Great  Pas- 
sion," "The  Little  Passion,"  "  Ufe  of  the 
Virgin  " ;  author  of  "  Instruction  in  the  Art  of 
Mensuration  with  the  Rule  and  Compass," 
"Art  of  Fortification,"  "The  Proportions  of 
the  Human  Body,"  etc. 

Du'ress,  in  law,  restraint  of  the  person  or  of 
goods.  1.  Of  the  Person. — ^This  is  exercised 
in  two  modes,  either  by  threats  or  by  impris- 
onment. Duress  by  threats  formerly  occurred 
where  a  person  entered  into  a  contract  or  per- 
formed some  other  act  through  fear  of  loss 
of  life  or  limbs,  or  grievous  bodily  harm.  It 
was  even  an  excuse  for  some  crimes,  but  not 
for  those  of  the  graver  class,  such  as  the 
killing  of  an  innocent  person.  Modem  cases 
are  not  quite  so  technical,  and  the  tendency  is 
to  make  the  presence  of  duress  turn  on  positive 
inquiry  whether  the  threat  would  overcome 
the  will  of  a  person  of  ordinary  firmness  and 
prudence.  In  equity  the  word  is  used  in  a 
broader  sense  than  in  the  courts  of  common 
law,  and  includes  cases  where  a  party  is  in 
extreme  necessity  and  distress.  Thus  a  threat 
to  prosecute  criminally  a  son,  whereby  a  fa- 
ther is  induced  to  execute  a  deed  in  order 
to  save  him  from  arrest,  is  sufiicient  duress 
in  equity  to  furnish  a  basis  to  set  the  convey- 
ance aside.  A  contract  executed  under  duress 
is  not  void,  but  only  voidable  at  the  election 
of  the  injured  party. 

2.  Duress  of  Goods  refers  to  a  case  where 
a  person  having  goods  illegally  detained  pays 
money  to  obtain  their  release.  If  such  pay- 
ment is  made  under  protest,  the  money  may 
be  recovered  as  being  paid  under  compulsion. 
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An  instance  is  an  exaction  of  unauthoriEed  du- 
ties upon  goods  by  the  collector  of  a  port. 

The  question  has  been  raised  whether  the 
doctrine  of  duress  can  be  applied  in  interna- 
tional law  to  relieve  a  nation  from  the  obli- 
f;ation8  of  a  treaty  of  peace.  The  answer  must 
m  general  be  in  the  negative,  as  the  terms  of 
peace,  however  hiuniliating,  are  the  chances 
of  war  to  which  the  parties  have  appealed. 

Durham,  episcopal  city  of  England,  capital 
of  the  shire  of  Durham;  14  m.  S.  of  Newcas- 
tle; is  built  on  seven  small  hills,  and  nearly 
encompassed  by  the  Wear  River;  noted  for  its 
magnificent  cathedral,  a  Norman  structure 
founded  1093,  507  ft.  long  by  200  wide,  with 
a  central  tower  214  ft.  high.  The  church, 
built  by  Bishop  Carileph,  which  is  distin- 
guished by  strength,  exquisite  proportions, 
and  elaborate  execution,  still  forms  the  main 
part  of  the  whole  construction.  Many  addi- 
tions, however,  have  been  made;  as  the  Galilee 
or  W.  chapel,  from  the  Transition  period, 
built  bv  Bishop  Pudsey  between  1153  and 
11 95,  the  £.  transept,  or  the  so-called  Nine 
Altars.  The  cathedral  contains  the  tombs  of 
Saints  Outhbert  and  Bede.  Though  there  was 
a  small  Roman  camp  at  Maiden  Castle  Hill, 
close  by,  Durham  itself  dates  only  from  the 
end  of  the  tenth  century.  Opposite  the  cathe- 
dral is  the  castle  founded  by  William  the  Ck>n- 
queror,  now  occupied  by  the  university.  Pop. 
abt  16,000. 

Dur'is  of  Sam'os,  Greek  historian  of  the 
fourth  century;  disciple  of  Theophrastus ;  un- 
critical collector  of  historical  and  annalistic 
material;  one  of  the  sources  of  Diodorus  and 
Plutarch. 

Dur'ra,  Dhar'ra,  or  Door'a,  called  also  In- 
dian Millet,  a  kind  of  gr^Xn  cultivated  in  Asia, 
Africa,  and  S.  Europe.  The  genus  has  hermaph- 
rodite spikelets  and  outer  husks,  with  three 
small  teeth  at  the  end.  The  species  are  mostly 
tall,  broad-leaved  annual  grasses,  with  large 
panicles,  and  strong  stalks  containing  a  sweet, 
juicy  pith.  The  durra  (sometimes  called  jowa- 
ree  in  India)  has  grain  larger  than  mustard 
seed.  It  yields  abundant  crops,  and  the  stalks 
and  leaves  are  food  for  cattle  and  horses.  The 
sugar  cane  is  a  varietv  of  the  species.  The 
Kaffir  com  is  chiefly  valued  as  food  for  horses. 

Dumy  (dtt-rtt-6'),  Jean  Victor,  1811-94; 
French  historian;  b.  Paris;  Minister  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction ;  made  important  changes  in  the 
educational  systam  of  France;  besides  works 
on  historical  geography,  wrote  "  History  of 
the  Romans,"  "  History  of  France,"  "  History 
of  Ancient  Greece." 

Duse  (dO'sA),  Eleonora,  1850-  ;  Italian 
actress;  b.  Vigevano;  made  her  d^but  abt. 
1880,  as  leading  lady  in  the  plays  of  Dumas 
and  Sardou;  later  appeared  in  Germany,  Eng- 
land, and  the  U.  S.  in  such  rOles  as  Adrienne 
Lecouvreur,  Magda,  Nora,  Francillon,  Giocon- 
da,  and  Francesca  da  Rimini, 

DUs'seldorf,  city  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  DUssel  and  the  Rhine,  20  m. 
NNW.  of  Cologne;  divided  into  four  sections, 


I  the  Altstadt,  Neustadt,  Friedrichstadt,  and 
Karlstadt;  possesses  many  handsome  streets 
and  parks,  the  Hofgarten  being  one  of  the 
finest  in  Prussia.  Art  has  flourished  here 
more  than  in  any  other  town  in  Germany, 
especially  since  1882,  when  Frederick  William 
III  renovated  the  building  of  the  academy, 
founded  1767,  and  when  Cornelius,  Schadow, 
and  other  artists  founded  the  Diisseldorf 
School  for  painters.  There  is  also  a  school 
for  architects.  A  collection  of  14,500  draw- 
ings of  the  old  masters  remain  of  the  picture 
gallery,  which  was  transferred  to  Munich, 
1805.  Ddsseldorf  was  for  some  time  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Duchy  of  Berg,  with  which  it  passed 
to  Prussia,  1815.    Pop.  (1005)  253,274. 

Dust,  particles  of  matter  so  fine  that  they 
may  be  raised  and  wafted  by  the  wind.  Recent 
discoveries  have  shown  that  dust  plays  an  im- 
portant part  in  spreading  infections,  and  ex- 
periments are  being  made  to  discover  a  practi- 
cal method  of  combating  the  dust  of  public 
thoroughfares.  In  Massachusetts,  the  use  of 
calcium  chloride,  tar,  and  oil,  has  been  found 
beneficial  on  asphalt  roads;  in  France,  sea 
salt  and  sea  water  have  been  proposed  as  a 
cheap  method,  after  tests  at  Bordeaux;  in 
England,  tar  washing  was  first  tried,  but  found 
to  be  only  a  temporaiy  palliative,  and  later 
much  hope  was  placed  in  hot  slag  taken  direct 
from  a  furnace,  which,  with  the  mixture  of 
a  toughening  adjunct,  also  created  a  water- 
proof road  material;  in  Germany  what  is 
locally  known  as  the  goudronnage  treatment 
has  been  pronoimced  a  success  as  a  dust  pre- 
ventive; and  the  same  mav  be  said  of  goud- 
ronite,  which  has  been  tried  in  Mentone,  Nice, 
Beaulieu,  Monaco,  and  other  cities;  while  in 
Zurich,  Switzerland,  a  macadam  of  fine  gravel 
and  tar  has  been  found  effective.  The  prob- 
lem is  a  double  one,  to  find  a  material  that 
will  prevent  the  creation  of  dust  and  at  the 
same  time  possess  the  element  of  durability. 

The  absurd  method  of  whipping  the  dirt  off 
the  floor  with  a  broom,  and  then  wiping  back  to 
the  floor  the  dust  that  settles  on  the  furniture, 
is  giving  way  in  the  better  class  of  hotels  and 
residences  to  the  vacuum-cleaning  process.  A 
motor  fan  or  bellows  is  made  to  draw  a  strong 
current  of  air  through  a  flexible  tube.  The 
end  of  the  tube  is  placed  against  the  article 
to  be  dusted,  and  tne  current  of  air  carries 
into  the  apparatus  all  particles  of  dirt,  so  that 
they  are  permanently  removed  instead  of  being 
beaten  or  whisked  up  into  the  air  only  to  be 
redeposited.  In  addition  to  being  inflnitely 
more  effective,  the  vacuum-cleaning  process  re- 
quires less  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  worker, 
who  has  only  to  move  the  nozzle  of  the  tube 
along  the  surface  to  be  cleaned. 

Dus'tin,  Hannah,  b.  abt.  1660;  American 
heroine;  wife  of  Thomas  Dustin,  of  Haverhill, 
Mass.;  taken  prisoner  by  the  Indians  in  the 
attack  on  Haverhill,  March  15,  1698,  her  nurse 
and  infant  one  week  old  being  also  taken;  the 
child  was  soon  after  killed.  She  was  placed 
in  an  Indian  family  on  an  island  (now  called 
Dustin's  Island)  in  the  Merrimac  River,  neur 
the  mouth  of  the  Contoocook,  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, but  with  the  aid  of  the  nurse  and  a  white 
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captive  boy  she  killed  all  the  Indians  in  their 
sleep,  except  a  squaw  and  a  boy  who  escaped, 
and  returned  to  Haverhill  with  their  scalps. 

Dutch  East  In'dia  Com'pany.  See  East 
India  Companies. 

Dutch  Gap  Canal',  cut  through  the  narrow 
isthmus  of  a  peninsula  known  as  Farrar's 
Island,  in  the  James  River,  5  m.  below  Rich- 
mond, Va.;  made  during  the  Civil  War  to 
afford  the  national  vessels  a  nearer  approach 
to  the  Confederate  works.  It  was  of  no  serv- 
ice to  either  side  during  the  war,  but  has  since 
shortened  the  navigation  of  the  river  to  Rich- 
mond 7  m. 

Dutch  Gold,  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc,  closely 
resembling  common  brass,  but  having  rather 
less  zinc  in  its  composition  than  brass  gener- 
ally has;  is  beaten  into  thin  plates,  resembling 
gold  leaf  in  appearance  when  new,  and  used 
for  ornamentation  instead  of  gold  leaf. 

Dutch  Gui'ana.    See  Guiana. 

Dutch  Refpnn'ed  Church.  See  Refobiced 
Chubch  of  America. 

Dutch  West  In'dia  Com'pany,  an  association 
formed  in  the  Netherlands  in  1621  for  the 
purpose  of  trading  with  America  and  Africa, 
establishing  colonies,  and  fitting  out  priva- 
teers against  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese. 
The  capital  was  eventually  18,000,000  11.  The 
company  received  from  the  state  200,000  fl. 
yearly  for  five  years,  a  monopoly  of  trade  with 
Africa  and  America,  the  right  of  constructing 
forts,  raising  fieets  and  armies,  and  making 
treaties;  troops  were  to  be  furnished  by  the 
state,  but  paid  by  the  company;  and  in  case 
of  war  the  state  agreed  to  lend  a  fleet.  New 
Amsterdam  (New  York),  already  founded, 
was  strengthened;  powerful  colonies  were  es- 
tablished in  the  W.  Indies  and  Guiana,  and 
for  half  a  century  the  fleets  of  the  company 
ravaged  the  shores  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
America.  The  continual  wars  with  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  England  eventually  proved  the 
ruin  of  the  company.  In  1674  it  was  forced 
to  dissolve.  A  new  company  was  formed  in 
1675,  and  held  together  until  1791,  but  it  was 
never  very  prosperous. 

Du'tiea.    See  Tabiff. 

Dnum'yiri,  title  of  various  magistrates  of 
ancient  Rome  and  her  colonies.  Two  men 
jointly  held  the  office,  whence  the  name.  The 
duumviri,  **  juri  dicundo*'  (for  pronouncing 
judgment),  were  chief  magistrates  in  munici- 
pal towns.  Naval  duumviri  were  occasionally 
appointed  to  equip  fleets.  Duumviri  "  per- 
duellionia"  were  appointed  to  try  cases  of 
treason  {perduellio)  and  parricide,  (^inquen- 
nial  duumviri  were  the  censors  of  municipal 
towns,  and  were  chosen  every  five  years,  but 
the  duties  of  the  office  occupied  only  one  year. 
The  position  was  one  of  great  dignity.  Sacred 
duumviri  were  sometimes  appointed  to  erect 
temples. 

Duyckinck  (dl'klnk),  Evert  Augustus,  1816- 
78;  American  author:  b.  New  York;  founder 
and  editor  of  the  Literary  World;  with  his 
brother  George  published  "  Cyclopedia  of  Amer- 


ican Literature,"  two  volumes,  1866;  also 
wrote  "  History  of  the  War  for  the  Union," 
three  volumes,  1861-65. 

Dvi'na.    See  Dwina. 

Dvofik  (dv5r'zhilk),  Antonio,  1841-1904; 
Bohemian  musician;  b.  Mfihlhausen;  became 
first  a  violinist,  then  an  organist;  began  com- 
posing at  an  early  age,  making  liberal  use  of 
Bohemian  folk  music;  appointed  musical  di- 
rector of  the  National  Conservatory  of  Music, 
New  York,  1892.  His  best-known  works  are: 
"  Stabat  Mater,"  which  gave  him  wide  fame ; 
"The  Specter's  Bride,"  "The  King  and  the 
Collier,"  "  Requiem  Mass,"  a  "  Te  Deum,"  and 
the  triple  overture,  "  Nature,  Life,  Love." 

Dwarf,  any  animal  or  plant  greatly  below 
the  usual  size  of  its  kind,  particularly  a  hunuin 
being  of  small  dimensions.  In  ancient  times 
dwarfs  were  kept  by  persons  of  rank  for  their 
amusement,  and  Roman  ladies  employed  them 
as  domestics.  In  Europe  the  passion  for 
dwarfs  reached  its  height  in  the  reigns  of 
Francis  I  and  Henry  II  of  France.  Among 
the  most  celebrated  dwarfs  were  Philetus  of 
Cos,  a  philosopher  and  poet,  who  lived  abt. 
330-285  B.C.;  Geofifrey  Hudson,  b.  1619,  who 
was  3  ft.  9  in.  high;  Joseph  Borowlawski,  b. 
1739,  who  attained  the  height  of  39  in.,  and 
was  remarkable  for  acute  intellect;  and  Nico- 
las Ferry,  or  B6b6  (33  in.  high),  who  was  a 
favorite  of  Stanislaus,  King  of  Poland.  In  the 
U.  S.  the  best-known  have  been  Charles  S. 
Stratton  ("Tom  Thumb"),  who  married  La- 
vinia  Warren ;  "  Commodore  Nutt,"  who  mar- 
ried Lavinia's  sister,  Minnie,  and  the  little 
men  and  women  who  performed  in  "The 
Midget  City." 

Dwarf  Tiibea.    See  Ptgmt  Tbibes. 

Dwarfing,  stunting  plants  or  trees  in  their 
growth.  It  may  be  produced  in  three  ways — 
by  grafting  on  dwarf  slow-growing  stocks,  aa, 
for  example,  the  pear  on  the  quince;  by  plant- 
ing in  small  pots  filled  with  poor  soil,  by 
which  the  plant  is  starved  and  stunted;  and 
by  causing  a  portion  of  the  extremity  of  a 
branch  to  produce  roots,  and  then  cutting  it 
off  and  planting  it  in  a  pot  with  poor  soil. 
This  last  is  the  Chinese  method,  and  is  thus 
performed:  The  extremity  of  a  branch  2  or  3 
ft.  long  in  a  fruit-  or  flower-bearing  state  is 
selected,  and  a  ring  of  bark  is  taken  off  at  a 
point  where  it  is  desired  that  roots  should  be 
produced.  The  part  thus  denuded  of  bark  is 
covered  with  a  t>all  of  clay,  kept  moist  with 
the  frequent  application  of  water.  After  the 
roots  have  grown  out  the  branch  is  cut  off, 
planted  in  a  pot  of  poor  soil,  and  sparingly 
supplied  with  water.  The  dwarf  will  remain 
nearly  the  same  size  for  years. 

Dwight,  Timothy,  1762-1817;  American  cler- 
gyman; b.  Northampton,  Mass.;  a  tutor  in 
Yale  College.  1771-77;  ordained  minister  of  a 
church  at  Fairfield,  Conn.,  1783,  where  also 
he  was  principal  of  a  flourishing  academy; 
President  of  Yale  College  and  Prof,  of  Divin- 
ity from  1795  till  his  death;  chief  work  "The- 
ology Explained  and  Defended  in  a  Series  of 
173 'Sermons,"  five  volumes,  1818. 
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Dwina  (dwe'nft),  or  North'ern  IhdiUy  large 
river  of  Russia;  formed  by  the  confluence  of 
the  Suchona  and  Jug,  in  the  government  of 
Vologda;  flows  nearly  NW.,  and  enters  the  Gulf 
of  Archangel  by  three  principal  mouths;  near 
Archangel  its  width  exceeds  4  m. ;  length  esti- 
mated at  450  m.;  with  the  Suchona,  760  m. 

Dwina,  or  West'em  Dwina,  river  of  Russia; 
rises  in  the  government  of  Tver  near  the  source 
of  the  Volga;  is  the  boundary  between  Livonia 
and  Courland  and  enters  the  Gulf  of  Riga,  7 
m.  below  the  town  of  Riga,  where  it  has  an 
average  depth  of  26  ft.;  length  about  580  m. 
From  Riga  to  Dflnaburg  the  ship  canal  across 
Russia  from  the  Baltic  to  the  ^lack  8ea  fol- 
lows the  Dwina. 

Dy'aks,  aborigines  of  Bobnbo  (g.i?.). 

Dye'ing,  art  of  coloring  yam  or  cloth;  has 
been  practiced  from  the  most  remote  antiquity. 
The  fibers  and  fabric  usually  dyed  are  either 
cotton,  linen,  silk,  or  wool.  The  coloring  mat- 
ters employed  are  either  natural  products  of 
animals  or  plants,  or  are  the  results  of  chem- 
ical processes.  Thorough  cleansing  of  the 
fibers  is  a  necessary  preliminary  to  dyeing. 
Resinous  and  oily  matters  must  be  removed 
to  give  the  dye  liquors  free  access  to  the  fibers, 
and  natural  coloring  matters  must  be  de- 
stroyed in  order  to  secure  the  brightest  and 
clearest  tint^  of  the  dyes.  The  dyeing  is  ef- 
fected upon  loose  or  unspun  fibers,  yarn,  and 
woven  cloth,  and  the  operations  performed  dif- 
fer according  to  the  nature  of  the  fiber,  its 
condition,  and  the  dyestuff  used.  Loose  mate- 
rials are  dyed  in  tubs  or  vats,  yam  is  hung 
over  sticks  which  rest  upon  the  top  of  the  vat 
and  is  turned  from  time  to  time;  or  warp 
yams  are  dyed  in  long  chains,  while  pieces  are 
dyed  in  a  continuous  dyeing  machine,  divided 
into  a  series  of  compartments  which  contain 
the  necessary  mordants  and  dyestuffs,  or  upon 
a  jigger,  a  machine  consisting  of  two  rollers 
placed  above  a  tank  which  contains  the  dyeing 
liquor;  the  pieces  are  wound  back  and  forth 
through  the  dye  bath  upon  the  rollers.  Some 
colors  combine  with  the  fibers  as  soon  as  they 
are  immersed  in  their  solutions  and  are  called 
substantive.  Silk  and  wool  take  colors  much 
more  readily  than  cotton  and  linen;  many  dyes 
are  therefore  substantive  for  these  animal 
fibers,  and  certain  aniline  colors  belong  to  this 
class.  With  such  colors  the  operations  of  dye- 
ing are  simple.  They  consist  in  the  mere  im- 
mersion of  the  yarn  or  cloth  in  cold  or  hot 
solutions  of  the  dye,  with  sufficient  handling 
to  secure  the  even  distribution  of  the  color. 
Agents  (called  resistants),  as  acids,  alkalies, 
alum,  etc.,  are  often  added  to  fix  or  set  the 
color,  or  to  obtain  a  more  even  shade.  For 
adjective  dyes,  those  which  will  not  unite  di- 
rectly with  the  fibers,  the  aid  of  mordants  is 
necessary.  Mordants  are  bodies  which  possess 
an  affinity  for  colors,  and  which  can  be  fixed 
in  an  insoluble  condition  on  or  within  fibers. 
Mordants  often  affect  the  natural  tints  of  the 
dyes,  thus  enabling  the  dyer  to  produce  a 
variety  of  shades  with  the  same  dye.  This  is 
very  important  in  calico  printing,  as  it  enables 
the  dyer  to  produce  several  colors  on  the  same 
cloth   by   one  operation   of  dyeing.     Metallic 


pigments  are  often  produced  in  the  yarn  or 
cloth  by  the  successive  application  of  the 
agents  necessary  for  their  production,  or  at- 
tached mechanically  to  the  surface  by  albu- 
men on  other  adhesive  substances.  Thus  when 
cloth  mordanted  with  oxide  of  iron  is  passed 
into  an  acidulated  solution  of  potassium  fer- 
rocyanide,  an  insoluble  Prussian  blue  is  pro- 
duced. 

Dye'stuffs,  bodies  used  to  impart  color  to 
textile  fibers  and  fabrics.  Many  colors  exist 
already  formed  in  plants;  others  are  produced 
from  colorless  bodies  by  oxidation  or  other 
processes.  Of  the  animal  dyes  cochinealf  the 
female  insect  of  the  species  Coccus  cacti  is  the 
most  important.  It  produces  scarlets  and  crim- 
sons of  great  brilliancy.  Tyrian  purple,  for- 
merly obtained  from  mollusks,  is  no  longer  used. 
Galls,  which  are  excrescences  produced  on  the 
leaves  and  leaf  stalks  of  the  oak  by  puncture 
of  the  gall  wasp,  have  a  characteristic  constitu- 
ent of  tannic  acid  which,  with  iron  salts,  pro- 
duces drabs  and  blacks.  Sepia,  the  fluid  of 
the  cuttlefish,  is  not  used  as  a  dye,  but  as  a 
water  color  by  artists. 

The  most  important  vegetable  dye  derived 
from  the  roots  of  plants  is  madder,  which  pro- 
duces on  cotton  the  most  permanent  reds,  pur- 
ples, and  chocolates.  It  contains  two  princi- 
ples, alizarin  and  purpurin.  Its  use  as  a 
dyestuff  has  nearly  ceased,  oWing  to  the  man- 
ufacture of  alizarin  from  coal  tar.  Of  the 
wood  dyes,  logwood,  which  produces  red,  pur- 
ple, violet,  blue,  and  black ;  Brazil  wood,  which 
prciduces  rich  reds;  and  sandalwood,  which 
produces  reds,  violets,  and  scarlets,  are  the 
most  important.  The  only  bark  yielding  im- 
portant dyestuff  is  the  guercitron  from  the 
Quercua  tinctoria,  from  which  a  rich  yellow  is 
derived.  The  leaves  of  the  sumac  yield  tannie 
acid,  valuable  as  a  mordant,  and  a  yellow  dye. 
Saffron,  another  yellow  dye,  consists  of  the 
stigmas  of  the  Crocus  aationa.  Indigo  comes 
from  the  various  species  of  the  Indigofera. 

Artificial  or  chemical  colors  are  divided  into 
pigments  and  coal-tar  colors.  Pigments  are 
insolnible  metallic  compounds,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  are  Prussian  blue,  which  is 
ferrocyanide  of  iron;  chrome  yellow  and  or- 
ange, which  are  chromates  of  lead;  Schwein- 
furt  green,  the  aceto-arsenite  of  copper;  Ouig- 
net's  green,  a  hydrated  oxide  of  chromium  and 
ultrcmtarine,  a  compound  of  alumina,  silica 
soda,  and  sulphur.  Coal-tar  colors,  which  are 
rapidly  replacing  natural  colors,  are  derived 
from  the  refuse  tar  produced  in  gas  works 
from  bituminous  coal.    See  Dyeing. 

Dy'eryEliphalet,  1721-1807;  American  jurist; 
b.  Windham,  Conn.;  during  the  French  War, 
1755,  commanded  a  Connecticut  regiment; 
1762  was  elected  a  member  of  council;  1763-- 
65  went  to  England  as  agent  for  the  Susque- 
hanna Company;  was  a  delegate  to  the  Stamp 
Act  Congress;  was  a  member  of  Congress  dur- 
ing the  War  of  Independence. 

Dyer,  or  Dy'ar,  Mary,  d.  1660;  Quaker  mar- 
tyr; wife  of  William  Dyer,  who  removed  from 
Massachusetts  Bay  to  Rhode  Island  with  other 
adherents  of  Anne  Hutchinson,  1638;  defying 
the  law  banishing  Quakers  from  the  Massa- 
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chnsetts  colony  on  pain  of  death,  she  twice  re- 
turned, and  for  the  second  offense  was  hanged 
on  Boston  Common. 

Dyke.    See  Dike. 

Dynam'eter,  instrument  for  determining  the 
magnifying  power  of  a  telescope;  is  formed 
by  dividing  the  eye  lens  of  a  positive  eye  piece 
into  two  equal  parts  and  mounting  them  so 
that  the  divided  edges  are  made  to  slide  along 
each  other  by  means  of  a  fine  screw  apparatus. 
Each  semilens  gives  a  separate  image;  and 
the  distance  apart  of  the  two  centers,  meas- 
ured by  the  revolutions  of  the  screw  when  the 
borders  of  the  two  images  are  brought  into 
contact,  gives  the  distance  of  the  centers  of 
the  images  or  the  diameter  of  one  of  them. 

Dynam'icSy  the  science  which  deals  with  the 
laws  of  force  in  their  relation  to  matter  at 
rest  or  in  motion.  It  is  to  Newton  that  we 
owe  the  clear  statement  of  the  three  primary 
laws  of  force.  These  are:  (1)  That  every 
body  remains  in  a  state  of  rest,  or  of  uniform 
motion,  along  a  straight  line,  unless  it  is  com- 
pelled by  force  to  change  that  state.  (2) 
That  change  of  motion  is  in  proportion  to  the 
force  employed,  and  occurs  along  the  straight 
line  in  which  the  force  acts.  iRiis  change  of 
motion  includes  both  change  of  rate  and  of 
direction.  (3)  That,  as  the  result  of  every 
action,  there  is  also  and  always  an  equal  re- 
action. These  laws,  which  were  formulated 
from  experiment,  involve  the  conception  of 
force   as    a    primary   influence  or   action   ex- 

Sressed  in  terms  of  space,  time,  and  matter. 
Tow,  in  dealing  with  the  laws  of  force,  a 
standard  of  measurement  is  required  which 
shall  be  applicable  to  all  forces  at  all  times, 
and  we  therefore  require  to  begin  by  estab- 
lishing units  of  space,  time,  and  mass.  There 
are  two  systems  of  units  in  use,  the  one  Brit- 
ish, the  other  French.  In  the  British  system 
the  foot  is  taken  as  the  unit  of  length,  and 
the  second  as  the  unit  of  time.  In  the  French 
the  centimeter  is  the  imit  of  len^h,  the  sec- 
ond the  unit  of  time;  the  unit  velocity  in  the 
one  case  being  that  of  1  ft.  per  second,  in  the 
other  1  cm.  per  second.  The  British  unit  of 
mass  is  the  pound  ( the  mass  of  a  certain  lump 
of  platinum  deposited  in  the  exchequer  office, 
London) ;  the  French,  the  gram;  and  accord- 
ingly the  French  units  of  space,  mass,  and  time 
are  commonly  known  as  the  C.  6.  S.  (centi- 
meter, gram,  second)  units.  As  the  weight  of 
a  pound  (or  a  gram)  is  not  the  same  at  all 
parts  pf  the  earth's  surface,  it  cannot  give  us 
of  itself  an  absolute  or  dynamical  imit  of 
force,  that  is,  an  invariable  unit;  but  takinff  it 
in  conjunction  with  unit  time  and  unit  veloc- 
ity, we  do  obtain  such  a  unit.  Two  absolute 
units  of  force  are  in  common  use  in  dynamics, 
the  poundal  and  the  dyne;  the  latter  being 
the  absolute  unit  in  the  C.  6.  S.  system. 
The  former  is  that  force  which,  acting  on  the 
mass  of  1  lb.  for  one  second,  generates  in  that 
mass  a  velocity  of  1  ft.  per  second.  The  lat- 
ter is  that  force  which,  acting  on  the  mass 
of  1  gm.  for  one  second,  generates  in  that  mass 
a  velocity  of  1  cm.  per  second.  It  is  important 
in  dynamics  to  distinguish  between  mass  and 
weight.    The  maM  of  1  lb,  i9  the  quantity  of 


matter  equal  to  a  certain  standard  quantity 
(a  certain  lump  of  metal),  and  is  quite  inde- 
pendent of  force.  The  weight  of  1  lb.  is  the 
force  with  which  the  mass  of  1  lb.  is  attracted 
to  the  earth's  surface  by  the  force  of  gravity. 
Another  important  term  is  momentum:  the 
momentum  of  a  body  in  motion  at  any  instant 
is  the  product  of  the  mass  of  the  body  and 
the  velocity  at  that  instant.  Dynamics  is  di- 
vided into  two  great  branches;  statics,  which 
treats  of  solid  IxKlies  at  rest  under  the  action 
of  force;  and  kinetics,  which  treats  of  the 
action  of  forces  in  producing  motion  in  solid 
bodies.  Formerly  the  latter  alone  was  called 
dynamics,  and  to  this,  in  conjunction  with 
statics,  the  general  name  mechanics  was  given. 
In  the  wide  sense  dynamics  includes  also  hy- 
drostatics. See  FoBCE;  Mechanics;  Physics; 
Statics. 

Djmam'ic  U'nitSy  units  for  measuring  forces 
and  their  effects.  A  unit  of  work  combines 
two  elements — viz,,  force  acting,  and  space 
through  which  it  acts;  and  is  the  product  of 
a  unit  of  force  and  a  unit  of  distance.  Such 
is  the  foot  pound,  which  is  the  work  done  in 
raising  1  lb.  1  foot;  or  the  kilogrammeter,  the 
work  done  in  raising  1  kilo.  1  meter.  A  unit 
of  power,  or  of  rate  of  working,  involves  the 
additional  consideration  of  time.  It  is  a  defi- 
nite amount  of  work  conventionally  fixed  upon 
for  purposes  of  comparison  as  the  work  of  a 
unit  of  time.  Thus  the  horse  power,  the  unit 
of  rate  commonlv  used  in  the  U.  S.  in  estimat- 
ing  the  performance  of  machines,  is  550  foot 
pounds  per  second,  or  33,000  per  minute.  The 
cheval  vapeur  (French  horse  power)  is  75 
kilogrammeters  per  second,  or  4,500  per  min- 
ute; equal  to  542}  foot  pounds  per  second,  or 
32,550  per  minute,  nearly — a  little  less  than 
the  former. 

Dy'namite.    See  Explosives. 

Dy'nAmo,  or  Dynamo-elec'tric  Machine',  orig- 
inally, the  type  of  magneto-electric  machine  in 
which  electro-magnets  are  used  instead  of  per- 
manent magnets;  now,  popularly,  any  machine 
for  generating  electric  currents  by  relative  mo- 
tion of  a  conductor  and  a  magnet.  Its  action 
depends  on  the  principle,  discovered  by  Fara- 
day in  1831,  that  when  part  of  an  electric 
circuit  is  moved  across  a  magnet's  field  of 
force  a  current  flows  through  it,  the  energy  of 
the  current  being  the  transformed  energy  of 
the  motion  of  the  coil.  In  the  modbm  dyna- 
mo the  magnet  (whether  permanent  or  an 
electro-magnet)  that  furnishes  the  fleld  of  force 
is  called  the  field  magnet,  while  the  circuit, 
a  coil  of  wire  often  containing  a  soft-iron  core, 
is  called  the  armature.  These  are  combined 
and  arranged  in  a  multiplicity  of  ways.  In 
Fig.  1  a  single  loop  of  wire  is  shown,  revolving 
between  the  poles  of  a  horseshoe  magnet  and 
cutting  the  imaginary  force  lines  that  run 
from  pole  to  pole.  As  the  direction  of  the 
current  depends  on  the  direction  in  which  the 
lines  of  force  are  cut,  the  current  will  flow 
around  the  loop  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows 
durinff  half  the  revolution,  and  in  the  other 
direction  during  the  other  half.  Its  intensity 
will  also  vary  during  the  revolution.  Thus 
the  current  produced  will  be  variable  Mid  fti- 
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temating,  but  it  may  be  changed  to  a  con- 
tinuous direct  cnrreot  hy  »  device  called  a 
commutator.  In  practice,  of  course,  not  one 
loop  ot  wire,  but  a  coil  of  many  turns,  is  used, 
and  a  number  of  pairs  of  small  magnets  is 
generally  used  to  produce  the  "  field."  The 
armature  may  be  stationary  it  desired,  and 
the  motion  may  be  imparted  to  the  field  mag- 
net, the  result  being  tne  same. 

Machines  for  producing  a  direct  current 
without  the  use  of  a  commutator  are  mode  by 
using  a  Bo.catled  "  Pscinotti-ring "  armature. 


DYSENTERY 

Any  contrivance  may  be  so  called  wbicb  indi- 
cates Uie  intensity  at  a.  force  used  to  produce  ■ 
motion.  The  work  done  is  found  by  multiply- 
ing the  mean  effort  thus  indicated  into  the 
space  passed  over  by  the  point  where  the  force 
is  applied.  A  dynamometer  may  record  only 
the  intensities  of  the  force,  space  being  ascer- 
tained independently,  or  it  may  record  both 
force  and  distance  traversed.  The  torsion 
dynamometer  and  the  spring  dynamometer  are 
best  suited  to  measure  variable  forces,  but 
there  are  instruments  of  this  class  in  which 
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In  wbicb  the  coil  is  wound  on  a  ring  of  soft 
iron.  When  this  is  revolved  in  the  field,  the 
current,  if  taken  off  at  two  definite  points,  will 
flow  continuously  in  the  same  direction.  Con- 
versely, if  a  continuous  current  from  an  outside 
source  is  passed  through  the  armature,  the  lat- 
ter will  rotate  continuously.  This  fact,  called 
on  its  discovery  the  "reversibility"  of  this 
type  of  machine,  is  the  basis  of  the  modem 
motor,  and  has  made  possible  the  present  long- 
distance tmnsmisBion  of  electric  energy,  elec- 
tric traction,  etc.  When  the  field  magnet,  as 
now  in  all  Inrge  machines  of  whatever  type, 
is  an  electro- magnet,  the  current  that  excites 
it  is  a  portion  of  that  generated  by  the  ma- 
chine itself.  Enough  residual  magnetism  re- 
mains in  the  core  to  start  the  action  at  a  low 
intensity,  which  rapidly  rises  to  the  maximum 
as  tlie  electro- magnet  gains  its  full  power.  Ma- 
chines with  permanent  magneta  {"  magnetos  ") 
are  now  generally  smaU,  like  those  used  to 
ring  telephone  bells  and  those  used  to  generate 
currents   for   medical  treatment. 

Huge  dynamos,  with  armatures  rotating 
horiiontally,  set  on  the  same  shaft  with  a 
turbine  water  wheel,  are  used  in  great  trans- 
mission  plants,  like  those  at  Niagara.  These 
transform  energy  to  the  electric  form  at  the 
rate  of  many  thousands  of  horse  power  eaeh. 
See  Electbical  Machine. 

Dynamom'eter,  instrument  or  apparatus  for 
measuring  energy  exerted  or  work  performed. 


,E  DisECT  Cdbbeht  Dthaiio  with  Comhdtatob. 

force  is  measured  by  the  resistance  of  fluids 
driven  through  small  apertures.  For  measur- 
ing the  work  of  fluid  pressure,  a  mechanism 
on  the  principle  of  the  steam-engine  indicator 
forms  the  dynamometer  in  common  use.  In 
this  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  upon  a  small 
piston  is  resisted  by  a  spiral  spring.  A  pencil 
which  moves  with  the  piston  traces  upon  a 
moving  slip  of  paper  a  curve,  of  which  the 
ordinates  (vertical  straight  lines  J  give  the 
pressure,  while  a  straight  line  perpendicular 
to  these  shows  the  distance  passed  by  the  sur- 
face pressed.  The  mean  pressure  multiplied  by 
this  distance  gives  the  work  done. 

Dyne,  absolute  unit  of  force.  Forces  are 
measured  by  means  of  the  motion  which  they 
are  capable  of  imparting  to  matter,  A  dyne 
is  the  force  which,  applied  to  a  gram  (mass 
unit)  for  one  second  of  time,  will  impart  to 
it  a  velocity  of  1  cm.  per  second.  The  poundal, 
a  force  unit  used  to  some  extent  in  the  Brit- 
ish Empire  and  in  the  U.  S.,  is  equal  to  13,825 

Dya'entery,  name  applied  to  two  diseases 
characterized  by  pain  in  the  bowels,  freigucnt 
and  bloody  stools,  and  ulceration  of  the  intes- 
tines and  general  weakness  and  emaciation. 
An  early  saline  purge,  rest  in  bed,  liquid  di(^ 
and  warm  application  to  the  abdomen  and  in- 
jections under  the  direction  of  a  physician  are 
the  main  modes  of  treatment.    Amabio  dysm- 
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tery,  widely  prevalent  in  the  tropics  of  the 
U.  S.,  is  acquired  through  drinking  contami- 
nated water  or  eating  green  vegetables.  In 
acute  cases  death  may  occur  within  a  week. 
Abscess  of  the  liver  is  a  complication  of  amcebic 
dysentery.  Bacillary  dysentery,  due  to  the 
action  of  the  Shiga  bacillus,  is  the  great 
scourge  of  armies,  and  has  a  greater  death  roll 
than  actual  battle.  It  is  also  a  eause  of  the 
dangerous  summer  diarrhea  of  infants.  It 
may  run  its  course  in  eight  or  nine  days, 
but  in  severe  cases  the  mortality  is  high.  Ipe- 
cacuanha and  opium  are  highly  considered 
cures  in  the  tropics. 

Dyspep'sia,  disordered  state  of  the  stomach, 
due  either  to  inflammation  and  catarrh  of  its 
mucous  membrane  (acute  or  chronic  gastritis) 
or  to  nervous  derangement  without  organic 
change  in  the  stomach  itself  (nervous  dys- 
pepsia). 

Acute  gastritis  or  catarrh  of  the  stomach  is 
usually  due  to  errors  of  diet  or  abuse  of  alco- 
hol. This  form  of  indigestion  gives  an  imeasy 
feeling  about  the  stomach,  with  headache,  coat- 
ed tongue,  and  nausea,  which  is  relieved  by 
vomiting.  "  Fever  blisters "  may  appear  on 
the  lips.  The  attacks  usually  pass  away  in 
twenty-four  hours,  and  require  no  treatment 
beyond  a  dose  of  castor  oil  or  calomel,  and 
rest  for  the  stomach  by  abstention  from  food. 

Chronic  dyspepsia  is  due  to  continued  ex- 
cessive eating  or  drinking,  especially  of  im- 


proper foods  and  overmuch  tea,  coffee,  or  al- 
cohol. Ice  water  with  meals  is  a  popular 
destroyer  of  digestion.  There  is  heartburn, 
distress  after  eating,  and  nausea  in  the  morn- 
ing. An  all-milk  diet  should  be  tried  for  a 
time,  and  then  the  patient  should  eat  less, 
and  take  more  time  to  masticate  what  is  eaten. 
Washing  out  the  stomach  with  warm  water 
(lavage)  will  stimulate  the  glands  to  healthy 
secretion,  and  if  the  secretions  are  insufficient, 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  pepsin,  or  bitter 
tonics  like  gentian  or  ipecac,  may  be  taken. 

Nervous  dyspepsia,  usually  due  to  worry  or 
overwork,  assumes  many  forms.  The  patient 
may  feel  the  motions  of  his  stomach.  In 
women  vomiting  may  be  a  serious  symptom. 
There  may  be  over-  or  underacidity  of  the 
stomach  and  an  inordinate  craving  for  food. 
Gastralgia  or  severe  pains  in  the  stomach,  with- 
out inflammation,  may  occur  periodically.  The 
rest  cure  or  traveling  with  due  exercise  will 
greatly  improve  the  condition.  Bicarbonate  of 
soda  will  overcome  the  burning  sensation  fol- 
lowing a  meal. 

Dziggetai  (dzlg'ge-tft),  or  Kon'lan,  a  wild 
ass  abounding  in  E.  Turkey,  Persia,  Afghan- 
istan, and  the  Punjab.  It  is  one  of  the 
swiftest  of  quadrupeds.  These  animals  live  in 
troops  under  a  leader,  are  extremely  wild,  and 
are  much  hunted  for  their  flesh,  and  for  the 
excitement  of  the  chase.  They  are  brown, 
with  a  black  stripe  along  the  back. 


E,  fifth  letter  and  second  vowel  of  the  Latin 
alphabet,  and  of  those  derived  from  it.  It  is 
both  short  and  long,  and  in  the  Greek  alpha- 
bet has  two  corresponding  forms,  slender  E, 
the  fifth  letter,  and  long  E,  the  seventh.  It 
is  the  basis  of  the  vowel  system,  and  the 
most  diversified  of  the  vowels  in  its  shades  of 
sound  and  uses.  In  English  it  has  five  sounds, 
called  long,  short,  open,  obtuse,  and  obscure, 
respectively,  as  in  mete,  met,  there,  her,  and 
hrier.    See  Abbbeviations. 

£,  in  music,  the  third  note  in  the  diatonic 
natural  scale  of  C.  The  scale  of  E  major  has 
four  sharps  in  the  signature;  that  of  E  minor 
one  sharp;  and  C  sharp  and  G  are  their  rela- 
tives, major  and  minor.  E  is  the  keynote  of 
the  "  Phrygian "  mode  in  the  old  Greek  sys- 
tem of  tonality. 

Ead'mer,  or  Ed'mer,  d.  abt.  1124;  English 
historian;  became  a  Benedictine  monk  at  Can- 
terbury, and  the  friend  and  adviser  of  Arch- 
bishop Anselm;  was  nominated  by  the  King 
of  Scotland  to  be  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  but 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  asserted  a  claim 
to  jurisdiction  over  the  bishopric;  this  claim 
being  denied  by  the  Scotch  and  upheld  by 
Eadmer,  the  latter  was  not  inducted  into  the 
episcopate.  He  returned  to  the  monastery, 
where  he  wrote  "Historia  Novorum,"  a  valu- 


able account  of  the  principal  events  in  Eng- 
land and  in  the  English  Church,  1066-1122. 
He  also  wrote  lives  of  Anselm  and  several  of 
his  predecessors. 

Eads  (edz),  James  Buchanan,  1820-87; 
American  civil  engineer;  b.  Lawrenceburg, 
Ind.;  while  a  mere  lad  built  and  equipped  a 
miniature  steamboat,  and  a  few  years  later 
invented  a  diving-bell  boat  for  recovering 
wrecks,  which  brought  him  an  ample  fortune. 
He  built  the  first  ironclad  steamer  for  the 
U.  S.  navy,  and  was  instrumental  in  putting 
the  first  fleet  of  ironclads  on  the  Mississippi, 
1861-62;  completed  the  construction  of  the 
St.  Louis  bridge,  1874;  was  long  engaged  in 
building  the  jetties  at  the  mouths  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi; and  in  1879  prepared  plans  for  a 
ship  railway  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 

Ead'ward.    See  Edwabd. 

Eager  (e'g^r).    See  Bobe. 

Ea'gle,  large  rapacious  bird  of  the  order 
Raptorea  and  family  Faloonidce,  Belongs  to 
the  genera  Aquila,  Halia^tua,  etc.,  and  is  char- 
acterized by  a  hooked  beak  and  sharp,  powerful 
claws.  About  seventy  species  are  known.  The 
eagle  was  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  a  sym- 
bol of  royalty,  and  has  the  proverbial  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  king  of  birds.  Large  speci- 
mens measure  about  3}  ft.  in  length,  and  9  ft. 
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from  tip  to  tip  of  the  ezpuided  wings.  They 
are  all  monogamous,  and  it  ia  said  that  a  pnir 
will  live  together  in  perfect  harmony  until 
death  separatee  them.  They  build  their  oeets 
on  a  high  tree,  a  ledge  of  rock,  or  an  inac- 
ceaaible  cliff,  and  are  suppoaed  to  live  to  a 
Ip-cat  age.  The  golden  eagle  (A.  chn/aaito») 
18  a  magnificent  bird  found  in  Europe,  Asia, 
and  N.   America,  deriving  its  name  from  the 


Bau>  Eaqlb. 

colden-red  color  of  the  feathers  which  cover  its 
head  and  neck.  This  "peeies  is  the  largest  of 
the  European  eagles.  The  imperial  eagle  (A. 
imperialu),  which  inhabits  Asia  and  S.  Eu- 
rope, is  nearly  as  large  as  the  golden  eagle, 
and  is  similar  in  appearance.  Much  more 
common  than  the  golden  eagle  is  the  sea  eagle 
(Baliaetua  albicilla),  also  called  the  white- 
tailed  and  the  cinereous  eagle,  because  the 
adults  have  a  grayish-brown  color,  with  pale 
bead,  yellow  beak,  and  white  tail.  The  species 
is  found  ail  over  the  N.  part  of  the  Old  World, 
and  in  Europe  it  breeds  as  far  to  the  S.  as  the 
Albanian  Mountains.  The  national  bird  of  the 
U.  8.  is  the  bald  eagle  (HaliaStMt  leueoceph- 
alu«),  which  has  a  white  head,  neck,  and  tail. 
It  ia  said  to  lay  its  eggs  in  the  same  nest 
year  after  year.  It  is  fond  of  Aah,  which  it 
generally  steals  from  the  osprey.  The  bald 
eagle  is  widely  distributed  in  N.  America,  and 
frequents  the  seacoasta,  takes,  and  large  rivers. 
It  measures  from  36  to  40  in.  in  length. 

Eagle,  a  term  applied  to  a  military  stand- 


ancient  Roman  military  standards,  and  in  104 
B.O.  it  became  the  distinctive  ensign  of  the 
Roman  legions.  It  was  of  bronse  or  silver,  and 
was  carried  upon  a  short  staff.  The  Black 
Eagle  is  a  decoration  founded  in  Prussia  In 
1701,  and  now  awarded  only  for  the  htgliest 
personal  merit.  It  is  an  enameled  malteae 
cross,  with  the  motto,  "Suiim  cuique"  ("To 
each  hia  own"). 

A  gold  coin  of  the  U.  S.,  equivalent  to  »10, 
It  beai      ■      * 


is  also  termed  na  eagle. 


I  the  figurt 


of  an  eacle,  wtighs  2S6  gr.  troy,  and,  being 
nine  tenths  line,  contains  232^  gr.  pure  gold. 
The  only  larger  gold  piece  coined  in  the  U.  S. 
ia  the  double,  $20  value. 

Eagle  Hawk,  name  |^ven  to  several  speciea 
of  birds  of  prey  of  the  genus  Morphmit  and 
family  Falotmidce,  similar  in  form  to  the  eagle, 
but  inferior  in  size.  They  are  natives  of  U. 
America,  the  £.  Indies,  and  Africa. 

Eagle  OwL    Bee  Owu 

Eagle  Wood.    See  Aldes  Wood. 

Eat,  organ  of  hearing;  divided  into  the  ex- 
temal,  the  middle,  and  the  internal  ear.     The 

first  consists  of  tbe  visible  outer  organ,  a 
cartilaginous  and  fleshy  structure,  of  the  form 
best  adapted  to  collect  the  vibrations  of  tbe 
air,  and  the  meatus,  or  tubular  opening,  lead- 
ing to  the  tympanum  (the  eardrum  or  middle 
ear).  A  Arm  fibrous  membrane,  the  tympanic 
membrane,  is  stretched  across  this  opening,  and 
canuDunicatea  vibrations,  like  the  head  of  a 
drum.  The  middle  ear  ia  a.  cavity  about  tbe 
form  and  size  of  a  kidney  bean;  from  its  lower 
point  a  tubular  canal  descends  to  the  side  of 
the  pharynx  (the  tubular  connection  of  the 
mouth  and  gullet),  where  it  terminates  in  a 
trumpet-like  expansion;  this  canal  is  called 
the  Eustachian  tube.  Across  the  middle  ear  is 
stretched  a  chain  of  three  small  bones,  con- 
ueeted  with  each  other  by  cartilage  and  tendon. 
These  are  the  ixtalleus  or  mallet,  tbe  incus  or 
anvil,  and  the  stapes  or  stirrup,  each  named 
from  some  fancied  resemblance.  The  office  of 
thia  chain  is  to  transmit  the  vibrations  of  the 
air;  to  aid  in  this,  there  are  three  minute  mus- 
cles, which   regulate   the   tension  of  the   tym- 


panic membrane,  and  the  pressure  of  tbe  stapes 
against  the  fenestra  ovalit.  This  "  oval  win- 
dow "  is  a  membrane  eloaing  a  hole  of  like 
shape  (foramen  ovale]  between  the  middle  and 
the  internal  ear.  The  internal  ear,  also  called 
the  labyrinth,  conaiats  of  the  vestibule,  the 
three  semicircular  canals,  and  the  cochlea.  Tbe 
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vestibule  is  an  irregular  earity  parted  from 
the  middle  ear  by  the  fenettra  ovalU,  and  com- 
municating with  the  semicircular  canalg  by 
five  openings,  two  of  these  cailals  being  joined 
at  one  end.  The  cochlea  is  a  bony  structure 
resembling  in  form  a  snail  shell;  internally  it 
is  divided  by  a  thin  plate  or  lamiuB^ — bony, 
ligamentous,  and  muscular — into  two  cavities. 
One  of  these  communicates  with  the  vestibule, 
the  other  with  the  tympanum  1^  the  fenestra 
rotunda  ( round  window) ,  a  piece  like  the 
fenestra  ovalU,  hut  of  different  shape.  The 
whole   internal   ear   is    lined    with   a    delicate 


crystalline  grains  of  carbonate  of  lime  called 
atolitk» — the  office  of  which  is  supposed  to 
be  to  communicate  the  vibrations  to  the  nerve 
surfaces.  The  filaments  of  the  auditory  nerve 
terminate,  by  loops  or  minute  points,  in  the 
semicircular  canals  and  the  membranous  lamina 
dividing  the  cochlea. 

By  the  admittance  of  air  to  the  tympanum 
through  the  Eustachian  tube  the  pressure 
within  the  drum  is  kept  equal  to  that  on  its 
outer  surface.  In  the  process  of  hearing,  the 
vibrations  of  the  atmosphere  pass  to  the  es- 
temal  ear,  where  they  are  concentrated;  they 
then  pass  along  the  canal  to  the  tympanum, 
which  transmits  them  by  the  chain  of  bones 
to  the  fenestra  ovalia;  by  this  membrane  the 
vibrations  are  passed  to  the  fluid  content*  of 
the  vestibule,  from  which  they  are  taken  by 
the  nerve  filaments.  The  fenestra  rotunda 
serves  to  moderate  or  adjust  the  vibrations  by 
giving  a  return  vent:  as  the  fenestra  avails 
bulges  in,  the  fenestra  rotunda  bulges  out,  and 
vice  Mraa.  See  DeaitiesB;  Sensation; 
Skuses;   Bodkd. 

Earl'y,  Jnbal  Anderson,  1S16-Q4;  American 
military  officer;  b.  Franklin  Co.,  Va. ;  gradu- 
ated at  West  Point,  1837 ;  afterwards  studied 
law;  served  in  the  Mexican  War  as  major; 
joined  the  Confederate  array ;  major  general  at 
Gettysburg,  1803;  commanded  an  array  which 
invaded  Maryland,  July,  1SS4;  defeated  Uen. 
Lewis  Wallace  at  Monocacy  Junction;  was  de- 
feated by  Geu.  Sheridan  near  Winchester,  and 
at  Fisher's  Hill,  1864;  attacked  the  Federal 
army  at  Cedar  Creek,  October,  1864,  in  the 
absence  of  Sheridan,  who  arrived  in  time  to 
rally  his  forces  and  to  sain  a  decisive  victory; 
relieved  from  command  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Shenandoah,  1866.  After  the  war  he  practiced 
law  in  Richmond;  wrote  a  pamphlet,  entitled 
"  Memoir  of  the  Last  Year  of  the  War  for 
Independence  in  the  Confederate  States." 

Kai'neit,  money,  or  a  commodity,  ^ven  "to 
bind  a  bargain,"  i.e.,  to  mark  the  conclusive 
assent  of  both  parties  thereto;  originally  a 
ceremonial  pledge  of  good  faith.  It  is  valid 
evidence  of  a  sale,  forms  a  consideration  sufll- 
cient  to  make  valid  a  contract,  and,  in  the 
ease  of  the  sale  of  a  specific  chattel,  will  vest 
the  property  in  the  buyer.  It  differs  from 
part  payment  in  that,  on  settlement,  the  value 
of  an  earnest  token  forms  no  part  of  the  price; 
also  the  seller  is  not  obliged  to  deliver  the 
goods  till  the  whole  price  is  paid;  and  earnest 
is  forfeited  for  breach  of  outraot  by  the  buyer. 
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i.e.,  if  he  fails  to  demand  the  goods  and  render 
full  payment. 

The  giving  of  earnest  is  now  in  disuse,  and 
though  it  is  still  recognized  in  the  Statute  of 
Frauds,  the  usual  mode  of  binding  a  bar- 
gain, where  that  statute  requires  something 
more  than  oral  agreement,  is  either  by  part 
payment  or  by  drawing  a  written  contract. 

Ear'-sheU,  shell  of  various  m&rioe  gastero- 
poda of  the  Ealiotida;  found  principally  in 
warm  regions ;  used  by  savage  races  for  money 
and  ornaments,  by  civilized  man  for  ornamental 
work,  and  by  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  for  in- 


as  abaUmcs,  and  there  is  an  extensive  fishery, 
chiefly  carried  on  by  Chinese,  for  the  shells  and 
the  flesh,  which  is  salted,  dried,  and  exported. 

Earth,  globe  on  which  we  live,  and  the  third 
planet  in  order  of  distance  from  the  sun.  The 
earth  is  a  rotating  globe,  somewhst  comjiressed 
or  flattened  at  the  poles.  Ita  mean  diameter 
is  7,B1T  m.;  its  polar  diameter,  7,890  m.;  its 
equatorial  diameter,  7,026  m.  Its  surface  area 
is  190,940,000  sq.  m.  The  nrea  of  each  polnr 
Eone   is   8,204,000  sq.   m. ;   of    each   temperate 


zone,  51,215,000  sq.  m.;  and  of  the  torrid  sone, 
78,102,000.  It  travels  in  a  nearly  circular 
orbit  around  the  sun,  at  a  mean  distance  of 
about  01,500,000  m.  When  nearest  to  the  sun 
the  earth  is  about  00,000,000  m.  from  it,  and 
when  at  the  greatest  distance  about  e3,0(XI,000 
m.  The  earth  completes  its  circuit  about  the 
sun  in  365.2564  days,  rotating  on  its  axis  in 
23  hr.  56  min.  4  sec.  of  mean  solar  time. 

It  was  supposed  by  the  first  astronomers  and 
geographers  that  the  earth  was  a  vast  fixed 
plane,  probably  circular,  and  that  the  heavenly 
bodies  were  carried  around  this  fixed  earth, 
passing  alternately  above  and  below  its  level. 
The  discovery  that  the  earth  is  not  a  plane  has 
been  ascribed  to  Thales  of  Miletus  (b.  aht.  640 
B.C.),  and  it  is  said  that  he  ascribed  to  it  a 
spherical  figure;  but  Anaximander  judged  it 
to  be  cylindrical.  Newton  held  that  the  earth 
is  an  oblate  spheroid,  so  that  the  polar  diam- 
eter would  be  to  the  eq^uatorial  as  228  to  230. 
Hence  a  degree  of  latitude  must  increase  in 
lenjrth  from  the  equator  to  the  pole;  a  con- 
clusion confirmed  by  actual  measurement-". 
The  length  of  a  degree  in  Teru  was  found  to 
be  362,790  ft,  while  the  estimated  length  ol  » 


rors  of  measurement,  and  it  was  justly  re- 
garded aa  demouBtrating  the  geneiul  ticeuracy 
of  Newton's  reaaoning.  The  equator  itself  is 
alightly  elliptic,  the  longer  and  shorter  diam- 
eters being  respectivelj  4I,B62,864  and  41,843,- 
096  ft.,  or  differing  b;  about  2  m. 

There  have  been  numerous  experiments  in 
regard  to  the  density  of  the  earth,  from  which 
a  mean  of  6.639  (water^l)  has  been  deduced. 
Most  of  the  experiments  were  based  on  the' 
difference  of  attraction  at  different  heights,  as 
indicated  by  the  swing  of  a  pendulum,  or  by 
the  effect  of  a  mountain  on  a  plumb  line,  or 
on  the  method  of  Michell,  applied  by  Caven- 


X«tth'«nwaie.    See  Pottebt  asd  Fobceluh. 

EAith'qnake,  tremor  or  shaking  of  the  ground, 
naturally  produced.  It  may  be  so  gentle  as 
to  be  imperceptible,  and  discovered  only  by  the 
aid  of  delicate  apparatus,  or  it  may  be  of  de- 
structive violence.  In  either  case  the  motions 
are  of  small  amplitude,  but  are  so  rapid  and 
brief  that  they  are  called  shoclcB,  Usually  tb« 
ground  moves  upward  and  downward,  or  in  ft 
horizontal  or  an  oblique  direction  through  the 
space  of  ft  fraction  of  an  inch,  or  at  most  of  a 
small  number  of  inches,  and  the  oscillations 
are  repeated  several  times.  Vibratory  motions 
are  communicated  to  buildings,  and  in  tall 
buildings  the  effects  are  apt  to  be  cumulative. 


dish,  that  of  comparing  the  earth's  attraction 
directly  with  the  attraction  of  large  sphereB  of 
heavy  metal.  Francis  Baily  made  more  than 
2,000  experiments  by  this  method,  and  deduced 
from  them  a  density  equal  to  5.660;  and  from 
the  close  agreements  of  results  it  appears  that 
this  methcJd  is  the  most  trustworthy.  It  is 
remarkable  that  Newton  had  said  in  his  "  Prin- 
cipia  "  that  probably  the  mean  density  of  the 
earth  is  Sve  times  that  of  water.  Calculating 
on  5!  as  a  result  sufficiently  approximative  and 
convenient  for  memory;  taking  the  mean  diam- 
eter of  the  earth  considered  as  a  sphere  at 
7,017.5  m.,  and  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of 
water  at  62..1211  lbs.,  we  find  for  its  solid 
content  in  cubic  miks  259.373  millions,  and 
for  its  weight,  in  tons  of  2,240  lbs.  avoirdupois 
each,  5,842  trillions.  The  low  specific  gravity 
of  the  earth,  compared  with  that  which  might 
be  expected  from  the  enormous  pressure  to 
which  the  interior  parts  are  subjected  and  the 
compressible  nature  of  their  materials,  has  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  temperature  of  the 
interior  is  sufficiently  high  to  e,tert  an  impor- 
tant counteracting  influence.  See  Geoobapht; 
Oeoloot;      Phtsical     Qexmrafht;     Plarbt; 

SOLAB   StSTEIC. 

Earth  Cnr'renti.    Se«  Maonetibic,  TsSBEa- 


Bothat  shocks  imperceptible  on  the  lower  floors 
may  be  detected  on  upper  floors.  When  shocks 
are  severe  they  are  usually  accompanied  by 
Bounds  comparable  to  the  detonations  from  ex- 
plosions near  or  distant.  Other  associated 
phenomena  are  fissures,  faults,  extravasationa 
of  water  and  mud,  elevation,  subsidence,  the 
drying  of  springs,  the  opening  of  new  springs, 
landslides,  sea  waves,  and  alluvial  waves. 

Scientists  do  not  know  the  causes  of  all 
earthquakes,  but  important  progress  has  been 
made  in  this  direction.  I^lany  earthquakes  are 
associated  with  volcanic  phenomena  in  such 
way  that  their  origin  cannot  be  questioned. 
These  are  of  two  classes,  due  severally  to  ex- 
plosion and  to  the  formation  of  fissures.  When 
the  lava  of  a  volcano  in  eruption  contains  & 
targe  amount  of  water,  the  conversion  of  por- 
tions of  this  water  into  steam  produces  explo- 
sions, throwing  masses  of  lava  into  the  air,  and 
jarring  of  the  ground,  frequently  to  a  distance 
of  several  miles.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the 
force  contained  in  the  heated  and  imprisoned 
water,  instead  of  being  spent  in  &  series  of 
minor  explosions,  is  stored  for  a  long  period, 
and  then  causes  a  great  explosion  whereby  the 
top  of  the  volcano  is  blown  off.  A  number  of 
catastrophes  of  this  character  have  occurred 
in  historic  times.  Other  earthquakes  connect- 
ed   with   volcauoea   do   not   accompany    explo- 
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EARTHQUAKE 

■ions,  but  are  the  preludes  of  eruption.  After 
fi  long  prelude  of  inoctivit}'  the  rock  of  s 
voloano  must  be  fissured  in  order  that  the 
lava  ma^  escape,  and  these  eartbqusJces  are 
referred  to  the  fiSBUrJog  of  the  rock  under 
strains  whose  culminating  efifect  is  the  open- 
ing of  a  vent  for  the  lava. 

Earthquakes  of  a  third  class  are  associated 
with  the  development  of  mountain  structure  of 
a  certain  type.  In  an  extensive  district  in  W. 
N.  America  the  prevalent  structure  of  moun- 
tain ranges  involves  extensive  faulting.  Each 
range  consista  of  one  or  more  huge  blocke  ot 
rock,  tnunded  bj  faults,  i.e.,  breaks  through 
the  thickness  of  the  rock  layers,  accompanied 
with  dropping  away  on  one  side  of  the  break. 
In  modem  times  there  have  been  two  instances 
tn  which  renewed  movement  htu  occurred  on 
old  fault  lines  of  this  r^ion,  and  each  of  these 
movements  has  been  accompanied  by  a  great 
earthquake. 

In  the  stndy  of  earthquakes  three  classes  of 
instrumenta  have  been  employed,  t^eismoscopcs 
are  devices  for  determining  automatically  the 
time  at  which  the  vibration  occurs.  Seis- 
mometers are  devices  for  determining  the  com- 
parative violence  or  energy  of  earthquake 
shocks.  Seismographs  accomplish  both  these 
purposes,  and  also  indicate  the  forms  of  the 
earthquake  naves  as  they  arrive  at  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  Such  refinement  has  been  at- 
tained in  the  construction  of  these  instruments 
that  it  ia  possible  to  record  tremors  which 
escape  the  senses,  and  their  employment  has 
led  to  the  discovery  that  earthquakes  are  far 
more  numerous  than  had  been  realized.  The 
most  notable  earthquakes  of  the  U.  8.  occurred 
near  the  head  of  the  Mississippi  delta,  1811- 
12;  in  Inyo  valley,  California,  1872;  at 
Charleston,  8.  C,  188fl;  and  at  Ban  Francisco, 
1Q06,  the  latter  being  by  far  the  most  de- 
structive to  life  and  property.  Disastrous 
earthquakes  in  other  countries  occurred  at 
Lisbon,  1766;  Japan,  1703;  Peking,  1731;  and 
MeMina,  1908. 

Tha  following  table  shows  the  approximate 
loM  of  life  in  the  great  earthquakes  of  the 
past  two  hundred  years: 

Yiar,  Plant.  Imtt  LotL 

l«9a— ffioily 60.000 

1703— Yedao,  Ji.p«B 200.000 

1731— Pekinc 100.000 

1766— IJebod 60,000 

17S3— Calabria 60.000 

17B7 — Quito 40,000 

1861— Para  and  Etumlnr 25,000 

1S83— KnluUw 36.000 

ISSft-vlapan.... 26,000 

1902- HutiDique 26.000 

1906— India 16,000 

1900— Swi  FnnciiKu 600 

1006— ValpsniBo 1,000 

1007— KJnuMcm,  Jam., iia 1.600 

1007— Tui^tBD 14.OD0 

lOOS— Hmsu 60*00-76.000 

Kartlu,  in  chemistry,  compounds  consisting 
each  of  a  metal  combined  with  oxygen.  The 
earths  proper  are  alumina,  Eireonia,  cerla, 
glucina,  thoria,  didymia,  lanthana,  yttria,  and 
erbia.  Magnesia,  baryta,  lime,  and  strontia  are 
called  alkaline  earths,  bpcause  they  are  less 
soluble  in  water  than  true  alkalies,  though 
they    exhibit   alkaline    reactions.    Their    car- 


1   water,   and   are   not 

BaTtb'diine,  or  (more  properly)  Barthlight, 
reflection  of  the  sun's  licbt  from  the  earth  to 
the  moon,  and  back  to  the  earth  again.  This 
phenomenon  is  often  seen  when  the  moon  is 
very  old  or  very  new,  the  outlines  of  the  full 
moon  being  rendered  visible  by  the  reflection. 

Barth'wanns,  the  popular  name  of  a  large 
number  of  species  of  worms  belonging  to  many 
genera  of  OUgocktEta  in  the  great  class  of  An- 
nelida. Formerlv  they  were  all  regarded  as 
forming  the  family  Lumbricida,  so  called  from 
its  principal  genus,  Lumbrieti*,  but  now  they 
are  much  divided.  In  all  the  body  is  cylin- 
drical, and  is  made  up  of  many  essentially 
similar  rings  placed  one  after  another,  all  with- 
out external  organs,  except  small  bristles  used 
in  locomotion.  The  mouth  is  provided  with 
upper  and  under  lips,  and  lacks  teeth.  The 
earthworms  live  on  decaying  vegetable  matter, 
which  they  obtain  by  swallowing  either  leaves 
or  earth  which  contains  vegetable  humus.  The 
indigestible  portions  are  voided  on  the  surface 
as  worm  casts.  Earthworms  are  of  value  to 
agricultural  interests,  for  they  occur  in  the 
earth  where  there  is  moisture  enough  to  sus- 
tain life,  and  they  are  continually  working 
over  the  soil.  The  earth  eaten  comes  from  be- 
low, while  the  worm  casts  arc  deposited  on 
the  surface.  This  action  adds  about  a  fifth  of 
an  inch  annually  to  the  soil,  and  serves  to  re- 
duce inequalities  and  to  bury  beneath  the  sur- 
face stones  and  other  objects.  The  earthworms 
are  hermaphroditic,  but  incapable  of  self  fer- 
tilization. Their  eggs  are  laid  in  cocoons,  and 
in  some  species  one  egg  produces  two  worms. 
Earthworms  when  cut  in  two  are  capable  to 
some  extent  of  reproducing  the  lost  portions. 
In  the  temperate  zone  they  rarely  exceed  8  or 
10  in.  in  length,  but  in  the  tropica  they  are 
much  larger — in  Africa  species  being  1  in.  in 
diameter,  and  nearly  6  ft.  in  length. 

Ear  Trum'pet,  instrument  for  the  relief  of 
defective  hearing.    Ear  trumpets  are  of  a  great 
variety   of   forms,   but   all 
depend  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple— that     of     collecting 
and   condensing   the   sound 
waves,  and  thereby  intensi- 
fying the  impression  made 
upon  the  ear;   sound  read- 
ily  reflected   along  conical 
tubes,    either    straight    or 
coiled.      Cases     of     slight 
deafness  are  aided  by  the 
wearing   of    "cornets,"    or   .. 
small     ear     trumpets     at-   ^ 
tached  by  a  spring  to  the   A 
ear   and   concealed   by   the  fi 
hair  of  the  wearer. 

Bar'wtgs,  insects  of  the 
family  For/iculida;  to 
named  from  the  popular 
delusion  that  they  have  a 
propensity    to    creep    into  EUawio. 

the  ear.    They  have  a  nar- 
row body,  strong  and  homy  mandibles,  long 
antenns,  and  a  pair  of  forceps  at  the  end  01 
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the  abdomen.     In  the  U.  S.  the  name  is  ap- 

Elied  to  variouB  small  centipedes  found  about 
ouBes  and  beneath  boards. 

Ease'menty  privilege  which  the  owner  of  one 
tenement,  called  the  dominant  tenement,  has 
in  respect  to  another,  called  the  servient  tene- 
ment, by  which  he  may  require  the  owner  of 
the  latter  to  permit  something  to  be  done 
thereon,  or  to  refrain  from  doing  something, 
which  otherwise,  as  owner,  he  would  be  en- 
titled to  do.  Among  the  principal  easements 
are  rights  of  way,  the  right  to  carry  water  or 
to  obtain  light  or  air  over  the  adjoining  lands, 
the  right  to  support  of  land  or  buildmgs  by 
adjacent  land  or  buildings. 

East  Africa,  British.    See  Ibea. 

East  Africa,  G^r'man.  See  Gebman  East 
Africa. 

East  An'glia.    See  Anglia,  East. 

East'bourne,  watering  place  of  Sussex,  Eng- 
land; 3  m.  NNE.  of  Beachy  Head;  has  a  mar- 
tello  tower,  a  fort,  and  a  chalybeate  spring. 
Pop.   (1901)  43,344. 

East  Cape,  on  the  coast  of  Siberia,  latitude 
66**  6'  N.,  longitude  169*»  40'  W.,  projecting 
into  Bering  Strait,  and  the  E.  extremity  of 
Asia,  and  almost  facing  Cape  Prince  of  VVales 
in  Alaska. 

East'er,  Christian  passover  and  festival  of 
the  resurrection  of  Christ.  The  English  name 
is  probably  derived  from  that  of  the  Teutonic 

?[odde8s  of  spring,  Ostera  or  Eostre,  whose 
estival  occurred  in  early  spring.  Those  of 
the  early  Christians  who  believed  the  Christian 
passover  to  be  a  commemoration  of  Christ's 
death  adhered  to  the  custom  of  holding  the 
Easter  festivity  on  the  day  prescribed  for  the 
Jewish  pasch,  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  first 
month;  that  is,  the  lunar  month  of  which  the 
fourteenth  day  either  falls  on  or  next  follows 
the  day  of  the  vernal  equinox;  but  most  of  the 
Christian  churches,  attaching  greatest  impor- 
tance to  the  day  of  Christ's  resurrection,  held 
to  Easter's  being  celebrated  on  the  Sunday 
after  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  moon  of  March, 
the  day  on  which  Christ  suffered.  This  ques- 
tion was  the  cause  of  a  serious  difference  in 
the  Church  as  early  as  the  second  century, 
and  was  not  finally  settled  till  the  Coimcil  of 
Nice  (325).  The  rule  was  then  adopted  which 
makes  Easter  day  to  be  always  the  first  Sun- 
day after  the  full  moon  which  happens  on  or 
next  after  March  2l8t;  and  if  the  full  moon 
happen  on  a  Sunday,  Easter  day  is  the  next 
Sunday.  By  this  arrangement  Easter  may 
come  as  early  as  March  22d,  or  as  late  as 
April  25th.  This  sacred  festival  is  celebrated 
in  every  part  of  the  Christian  world  with  great 
solemnity  and  devotion,  and  generally  also  with 
popular  sports  and  observances.  Among  the 
best  known  of  the  latter  is  the  custom  of  mak- 
ing presents  of  colored  eggs,  called  pasch 
(paschal)   or  Easter  eggs. 

Easter,  or  Waihu  (wl-h6')  Island,  small  is- 
land of  volcanic  origin  in  the  Pacific  Ocean; 
latitude  27*»  6'  S.,  longitude  109"  30'  W.;  area, 
47  sq.  m.;  is  11  m.  long  and  4  m.  wide;  rises 


1,200  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  is  scantily  supplied 
with  water.  The  inhabitants  have  traditions 
of  their  ancestors  having  come  from  the  island 
of  Oparo,  1,900  m.  distant.  The  island  has 
wonderful  colossal  statues  in  stone.  It  has 
belonged  to  Chile  since  1888. 

East'ezn  Archipel'ago.     See  Malay  Abchi- 

PELAGO. 

Sastezn  Chnrcfa'es,  several  bodies  of  Chris- 
tians in  W.  Asia,  £.  Europe,  and  Africa.  They 
are  in  three  divisions:  1.  The  Orthodox  Greek 
Church,  composed  of  ten  independent  bodies, 
substantially  one  in  discipline  and  doctrine,  in 
mutual  sympathy,  and  in  deference  to  Con- 
stantinople. 2.  The  National  churches,  consist- 
ing of  the  Nestorian,  Armenian,  Syrian,  Cop- 
tic, and  Abyssinian.  3.  The  United  churches, 
which  have  submitted  to  the  pope,  each  con- 
sisting of  branches  of  the  Greek  and  one  of  the 
National  churches. 

Eastern  Em'pire.    See  Byzantine  Emfibe. 

Eastern  Ques'tion,  problem  that  confronts 
nations  whose  territories  border  upon  or  ex- 
tend into  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  or  whose  in- 
terests would  be  affected  by  changes  in  the 
governmental  systems  of  that  region.  It  in- 
volves the  future  of  the  countries  in  E.  Europe 
that  have  separated  from  Turkey,  as  well  as 
the  fate  of  the  European  possessions  of  that 
state.  In  recent  years  the  tendency  has  been 
toward  the  disintegration  of  Turkey  in  Europe^ 
with  the  result  of  erecting  on  the  Balkan 
peninsula  a  number  of  independent  or  semi- 
dependent  states,  the  fear  of  whose  annexation 
by  one  or  another  of  the  great  powers  gives  to 
the  E.  question  its  formidable  character.  The 
term  sometimes  refers  to  the  conflicting  inter- 
ests of  Great  Britain  and  Russia  on  the  front- 
iers of  their  E.  territories,  and  in  this  aspect 
of  the  question  Persia,  Turkestan,  Afghanistan, 
and  India  all  fall  within  its  scope. 

Eastern  Site,  or  Orien'tal  Rite,  ritual  of 
those  branches  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
which  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  pope, 
but  which  do  not  employ  the  Latin  ritual.  The 
E.  rite  differs  from  the  Latin,  not  only  in  the 
languages  employed  in  the  service  (Greek, 
Slavic,  Armenian,  Syriac,  Ethiopic,  Coptic), 
but  generally  also  in  the  use  of  both  elements 
(bread  and  wine)  for  the  laity  in  the  Eucha- 
rist, and  in  the  permission  of  marriage  to  the 
lower  clergy. 

Eastern  Htune'lia.    See  Bulgaria. 

Eastern  Shore,  name  given  to  those  parts  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia  which  are  E.  of  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  and  sometimes  applied  to  the  whole 
peninsula,  including,  in  addition,  the  entire 
State  of  Delaware. 

East  Hum'boldt  Honn'tains,  lofty  range  in 
Elko  Co.,  Nev.,  some  of  whose  peaks  exceed 
12,000  ft.  in  height.  Secret  Valley  and  Fre- 
mont Pass  cut  the  range,  which  is  in  parts 
well  timbered  with  pines  and  firs,  affording 
lumber.  Its  snows  feed  the  springs  by  which 
lakes  Franklin  and  Ruby  are  supplied. 
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East  In'dia  Com'panies,  famous  joint-stock 
trading  companies,  principally  the  ones  in  Eng- 
land, Holland,  and  France,  formed  to  carry 
on  commerce  with  the  E.  Indies.  In  1600  a 
royal  charter  was  granted  to  a  number  of  Lon- 
don merchants  under  the  title  of  "The  Gov- 
ernor and  Company  of  Merchants  of  London 
tradinff  to  the  East  Indies."  This  charter 
gave  them  an  exclusive  limited  right  to  trade 
for  fifteen  years.  They  established  factories 
at  Surat^  Cambay,  and  other  places  in  India, 
abt.  1612.  The  charter  was  renewed  from  time 
to  time.  Madras  was  founded  in  1639,  and 
Calcutta  in  1645.  In  1698  the  king  granted  a 
charter  to  a  rival  company,  but  the  two  com- 
panies were  united  in  1702  under  a  new  char- 
ter, with  the  title  of  "The  United  Company 
of  Merchants  trading  to  the  East  Indies.''  In 
1708  Parliament  granted  the  company  the  ex- 
clusive privilege  of  trading  to  all  places  E. 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  Strait  of 
Magellan.  The  monopoly  of  the  China  trade 
was  abolished  in  1833,  and  the  company  was 
then  deprived  of  its  original  character  as  a 
commercial  association,  and  became  merely 
political.  It  was  to  govern  India,  with  the 
concurrence  and  under  the  supervision  of  the 
board  of  control.  All  the  real  and  personal 
property  belonging  to  the  company  on  April 
22,  1834,  was  vested  in  the  crown,  and  to  be 
held  or  managed  by  the  company  in  trust  for 
the  same;  and  the  stockholders  were  to  receive 
an  annual  dividend  of  10^  per  cent  on  a  cap- 
ital of  £6,000,000  out  of  the  revenues  of  India. 
The  Sepoy  mutiny  of  1857,  which  was  repressed 
with  a  great  expenditure  of  life  and  treasure, 
combined  with  other  causes,  induced  Parlia- 
ment to  transfer  the  dominion  of  India  to  the 
crown.  This  change  was  effected,  after  strenu- 
ous opposition  from  the  company,  in  1858. 

The  Dutch  East  India  Company  was  formed 
in  1595-1602.  After  more  than  a  century  of 
active  rivalry  with  the  English  company,  the 
two  were  forced  to  make  common  cause  against 
outside  adventurers  in  1722.  8oon  after  this 
a  more  formidable  rival  appeared.  The  French 
company,  established  in  1664,  had  under  the 
able  management  of  La  Bourdonnais  and  Du- 
pleix  become  more  than  a  match  for  the  Eng- 
lish company,  and  it  was  only  by  the  genius  of 
Clive  that  the  French  were  overthrown  and 
English  supremacy  was  established.  Other  E. 
India  companies  (Danish,  Swedish,  Scottish) 
were  of  relatively  slight  importance. 

East  In'dies,  popular  but  vague  term  applied 
to  that  part  of  SE.  Asia  occupied  by  Farther 
India,  or  Indo  China,  and  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago, the  principal  subdivisions  being  Lower 
burma,  Siam,  Laos,  Annam;  Sumatra,  Java, 
and  the  other  Sunda  Islands;  Borneo,  Celebes, 
the  Banda  Islands,  the  Molucca  Islands,  and 
the  Philippines.  The  area  of  these,  approxi- 
mately given,  is  1,157,200  sq.  m.,  and  the  esti- 
mated population  abt.  60,383  JOO.  As  used  by 
some  writers,  the  term  includes  Hindustan, 
and  even  China  and  Japan. 

Eastlaki^  Sir  Charles  Lock,  1793-1866;  Eng- 
lish historical  painter;  b.  Plymouth;  Royal 
Academician,  1830;  president  R.  A.,  1850; 
knighted  1850;  keeper  of  the  National  Gallery, 


1843;  published  "Materials  for  a  History  of 
Painting,"  1847;  his  "Lord  Byron's  Dream" 
is  in  the  National  Gallery,  London. 

East  Liy'erpool,  city  in  Columbiana  Co., 
Ohio;  on  the  Ohio,  44  m.  WNW.  of  PitUburg; 
has  excellent  educational  advantages;  is  one 
of  the  ^moet  important  pottery  centers  in  the 
U.  S.,  having  thirty  potteries.  Pop.  (1906) 
20,078. 

East'on,  capital  of  Northampton  Co.,  Pa. ;  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Delaware  and  Lehigh 
rivers;  60  m.  from  Philadelphia;  was  settlM, 
1790;  is  the  seat  of  Lafayette  College,  and 
has  a  silk  mill,  shoe  factory,  felt  works,  sev- 
eral organ  factories,  etc.  The  treaty  with 
the  Five  Nations  is  recorded  as  having  been 
made  here,  at  the  forks  of  the  Delaware.  Pop. 
(1908)  28,317. 

East  Or'ange,  city  in  Essex  Co.,  N.  J.;  12  m. 
W.  of  New  York,  and  adjoins  Newark  on  the 
W. ;  is  a  place  of  suburban  residence  for  many 
New  York  business  men,  and  has  manufactures 
of  electrical  dynamos,  etc  Pop.  (1906)  25,909. 

East  l^iVer,  strait  connecting  Long  Island 
Sound  with  New  York  harbor,  and  separating 
Manhattan  and  The  Bronx  boroughs  on  the  W. 
from  Brooklyn  and  Queens  on  the  E.;  about 
10  m.  long,  and  navigable  by  the  largest  ves- 
sels; contains  Blackwell,  Ward,  and  Randall 
islands,  occupied  by  charitable  and  reforma- 
tory institutions  of  New  York;  is  spanned  by 
the  Brookl^,  Williamsburg,  and  (^eensboro 
bridges,  with  the  Manhattan  bridge  under 
construction.  There  is  a  tunnel  connecting 
Manhattan  with  Long  Island  (at  Brooklyn), 
and  three  more  are  imder  construction  (1909). 

East  St.  Louis,  city  in  St.  Clair  Co.,  HI.; 
on  the  Mississippi,  opposite  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  the  Eads  steel 
bridge;  contains  large  stockyards  and  packing 
houses,  breweries,  rolling  mills,  steel  works, 
locomotive  shops,  glass  factories,  and  coal  and 
coking  plants;  said  to  be  the  largest  horse  and 
mule  market  in  the  world;  and  has  several 
national  and  private  banks,  a  public  library, 
and  separate  high  schools  for  white  and  colored 
youth.     Pop.   (1907)   40,968. 

Eat'on,  Dorman  Bridgman,  1823-99;  Amer- 
ican lawyer  and  publicist;  b.  Hardwick,  Vt.; 
admitted  to  the  bar  and  began  practice  in  New 
York,  1850 ;  chairman  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, 1873-75;  drafted  the  law  under  which 
it  was  reorganized,  1883,  and  was  at  its  head 
till  1886;  drafted  the  law  creating  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Health  of  New  York  City, 
1886,  and  later  that  on  which  the  police  courts 
were  organized;  edited  the  seventh  edition  of 
Kent's  "Commentaries";  author  of  "The  In- 
dependent Movement  in  New  York  "  and  "  Civil 
Service  in  Great  Britain." 

Ean  Claire  (5  klflr'),  capital  of  Eau  aaire 
Co.,  Wis.;  at  the  confluence  of  Eau  Claire  and 
Chippewa  rivers;  has  a  flour  mill,  grain  ele- 
vators, foundries,  paper  mill;  manufactures  of 
boots  and  shoes,  pearl  buttons,  electric  dynamos 
and  machinery,  and  a  large  lumber  trade  and 
wood-working  industries.    Pop.  (1906)   18,981. 
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Ean  de  Cologne  {6  dd  ko-lto'),  or  Cologne 
Wa'ter,  celebrated  liquid  perfume  invented  by 
Farina  of  Ck)logne,  where  large  quantities  of 
it  are  prepared.  It  is  also  made  in  France 
and  most  other  countries.  The  secret  of  the 
composition  of  true  cologne  has  been  carefully 
preserved  by  the  Farina  family,  and  the  dif- 
ferent business  houses  of  Cologne  bearing  fJie 
name  of  Farina  prepare  perfumes  which  are 
by  no  means  identical  in  odor. 

Ean  de  Vie  (0  d6  v&'),  French  for  Bbandt 

(g.i?.). 

Eaves  (@vz),  in  architecture,  the  lowest 
edges  of  the  inclined  sides  of  a  roof,  which 
project  beyond  the  face  of  the  wall,  so  as  to 
throw  off  the  water  from  the  roof.  The  eaves 
are  sometimes  provided  with  a  gutter  and  a 
downpipe  or  "leader"  to  carry  off  the  water, 
which  otherwise  would  be  driven  against  the 
walls  by  the  wind. 

Ebal  (e'bftl)  and  Gerisim  (ger'fi-zim),  two 
mountains  in  Palestine,  within  200  paces  of 
each  other,  and  separated  by  a  deep  valley,  in 
which  stood  the  old  city  of  Shechem,  now 
Nablus.  They  were  made  memorable  by  the 
solemn  ratification  of  God's  covenant  with  the 
Jews  after  they  had  passed  over  Jordan,  when 
six  tribes  were  placed  on  Gerizim  and  six  on 
Ebal,  the  former  to  pronounce  blessings  on 
those  who  should  faithfully  keep  the  divine 
law,  and  the  latter  to  pronounce  curses  on 
those  who  should  violate  it.  The  Samaritans 
contended  that  this  should  have  been  done  on 
Gerizim,  and  they  built  a  temple  on  the  latter, 
the  ruins  of  which  are  still  visible,  and  re- 
garded it  as  the  Jews  regarded  their  temple 
at  Jerusalem.  The  Samaritans  still  have  an 
annual  sacrifice  on  Mount  Gerizim. 

Ebeling  (a'bS-IIng),  Christoph  Daniel,  1741- 
1817;  German  scholar;  b.  Hildesheim;  devoted 
himself  chiefly  to  geographical  studies;  for  his 
great  work,  "Geography  and  History  of  N. 
America,"  was  thanked  by  the  U.  S.  Congress. 

Ebenacese  (db-3-na'B6-6).    See  Ebony. 

Ebene'zer  ("stone  of  help"),  place  where 
the  Israelites  were  defeated  ( I  Sam.  iv,  1 ) ; 
also  a  memorial  stone  set  up  by  Samuel  to 
commemorate  the  victory  at  Mizpeh  (1  Sam. 
vii,  5-12). 

Eberhard  (ft'bir-hftrt),  Johann  August,  1739- 
1809;  German  philosopher;  b.  Halberstadt, 
Prussia;  Prof,  of  Philosophy  at  Halle,  1778; 
a  rationalist  in  theology,  and  an  adversary  of 
Kant  in  philosophy;  his  works  include  a  "  New 
Apology  for  S(K;rates";  a  theory  of  the  fine 
arts  and  sciences,  a  general  history  of  phi- 
losophy, and  an  excellent  dictionary  of  German 
synonyms. 

Eberhard  im  Bart  ("Eberhard  with  the 
Beard  "),  1445-96;  first  Duke  of  Wttrttemberg; 
became  count  of  a  part  of  Wttrttemberg;  con- 
solidated it  with  that  of  his  cousin,  for  which 
he  was  created  duke  in  1495 ;  founded  the  Univ. 
of  Tttbingen,  1477;  was  a  wise  and  liberal 
ruler. 

Ebers  (&'b^rs),  Georg  Moritz,  1837-98;  Ger- 
man Orientalist  and  novelist;   b.   Berlin;   lec- 


tured after  1865  in  Jena  on  Egyptology,  and 
became  in  1870  Prof,  of  Egyptian  Archieology 
in  Leipzig.  His  works  include  a  "  Commentary 
on  the  Books  of  Moses,"  and  the  novels,  "  The 
Daughter  of  an  Egyptian  King,"  "  Uarda," 
"  The  Sisters,"  "  Serapis." 

Ebionites  (S'bl-d-nlts),term  derived  from  the 
Hebrew  ebton,  "  poor,"  name  given  at  first  to 
all  Christians  on  account  of  their  poverty ;  then 
given  by  Gentile  Christians  to  Jewish  C)hris- 
tians ;  and  finally  restricted  to  heretical  Jewish 
Christians.  Iren«us  (between  182-188  a.d.) 
is  the  first  to  mention  the  Ebionites  by  name. 
The  Pharisaic,  or  the  older  Ebionites,  rejected 
the  writings  of  Paul,  insisted  on  the  observ- 
ance of  the  Mosaic  ritual,  and  were  humani- 
tarians and  millenarians.  To  them  Christ  was 
a  mere  man.  The  Essenic  Ebionites,  who  arose 
later  under  Gnostic  infiuences,  were  more  spec- 
ulative and  ascetic,  although  the^  practiced 
marriage.  They  identified  Christianity  with 
primitive  Mosaism,  and  made  out  of  Christ 
a  prophet.  Ebionism  never  had  any  consider- 
able influence,  yet  lingered  till  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fifth  century. 

Eb'Us,  or  Ib'Us,  in  Arabian  mythology,  an 
angel,  called,  in  his  original  character,  Azazei 
or  Hharis;  when  God  created  Adam  and  bade 
the  angels  worship  him,  Azazei  refused,  was 
transformed  into  a  devil,  and  became  the  father 
of  devils. 

Eb'onite,  hard  black  compound  obtained  by 
blending  caoutchouc  with  variable  proportions 
of  sulphur,  generally  about  half  its  weight;  is 
called  vulcanite  in  the  U.  S. 

Eb'ony,  name  given  to  a  number  of  tropical 
or  warm-temperate  woods.  The  large  part  of 
the  ebonies  are  from  the  Old  World  tropics, 
and  they  are  mostly  members  of  the  Ehenacea, 
or  Ebony  family.  The  true  ebony  belongs  to 
two  species  of  Diospyros,  D,  embryopteria,  and 
D.  ehenum.  The  former  grows  in  India  and 
the  latter  in  Ceylon.  Elx)ny  is  a  hard  and 
very  dense  wood,  aromatic — particularly  when 
burned — and  capable  of  a  high  polish.  It  is 
ordinarily  heavier  than  water,  and  of  a  deep 
black  color.  Two  species  are  native  in  the 
U.  S. 

Ebro  (&'br5),  river  of  Spain;  rises  in  the 
Cantabrian  Mountains  hear  the  N.  boundary 
of  Burgos;  flows  nearly  SE.,  and  enters  the 
Mediterranean  22  m.  E.  of  Tortosa ;  chief  towns 
on  its  banks,  Logrofio,  Tudela,  Saragossa,  and 
Tortosa;  length,  440  m. 

£cart§  (&-kllr-t&'),  game  at  cards  played  by 
two  persons  with  thirty -two  cards,  those  of 
from  two  to  six  spots  being  excluded.  The 
players  cut  for  the  deal,  decided  by  the  lowest 
card.  The  dealer  gives  five  cards  to  each 
player,  three  and  two  at  a  time,  and  turns  up 
the  eleventh  card  for  trump.  If  he  turns  up  a 
king,  he  scores  one,  and  if  a  king  occurs  in  the 
hand  of  either  player  he  may  score  one  by  an- 
nouncing it  before  the  first  trick.  The  cards 
rank  as  follows:  king  (highest),  queen,  knave,  ' 
ace,  ten,  etc.  The  nondealer  leads;  trumps 
take  all  other  suits,  but  the  players  must  fol- 
low suit  if  they  can.     Three  tricks  count  one 
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point,  five  tricks  two  points;  five  poirta  make 
game.  Before  piny  bpgins  the  nondealer  may 
cinim  to  diecard  any  of  the  cards  in  his  hand, 
and  have  them  replaced  with  fresh  ones  from 
tbe  pack.  This  claim  the  dealer  may  or  may 
not  allow;  if  it  be  allowed,  the  player  can  dis- 
card as  many  as  he  pleases.  SSometimes  only 
one  discard  is  allowea,  sometimes  more. 

Ecbat'ana,  an  ancient  capital  of  Media;  near 
the  base  of  Mount  Orontea,  163  m.  SW.  of 
Teheran;  founded,  according  to  tradition,  by 
Semiramis,  but,  according  to  Herodotus,  by 
Deloces,  708  B.C.  It  was  the  favorite  summer 
residence  of  the  kings  of  Media  and  Persia, 
who  had  bere  a  magnificent  palace  and  a  cita- 
del of  immense  strength.  Nothing  ia  heard  of 
it  in  history  after  its  conquest  by  the  Sas- 
sanidK. 

Ecce  Homo  (ek'sS  bfi'mS),  "Behold  the 
man,"  words  uttered  by  Pilate  (John  xix,  6) 
when  he  brought  Jesua  forth  to  the  people. 
Monkish  tradition  paints  out  the  spot,  now 
marked  by  an  arch  called  Ecce  Homo.  The 
phrase  ia  also  applied  to  pictures  of  Christ 
crowned  with  tboms. 

Eccen'tric  in  machinery,  a  device  by  which 
circular  motion  gives  rise  to  reciprocating  or 
"  to-and-fro  "  motion.  In  one  form  of  eccentric 
a  disk  is  made  to  revolve  around  a  point  not 
in  its  center.  The  disk  turns  in  a  metallic 
collar,  which  is  thrown  back  and  forth  by  the 
revolutions,  and  to  the  collar  a  rod  ia  attached 
which  receives  the  required  to-and-fro  motion. 
This  arrangement  is  often  used  to  give  motion 
to  sliding  valves  in  steam  engines. 

Ecde'aia,  great  assembly  of  the  Athenians, 
in  which  every  free  citizen  might  vote.  After 
a  time  tbe  management  of  tbe  state  tell  into 
the  hands  of  the  archons,  who  were  elected 
from  the  nobles.  Solon  afterwards  appointed 
it  to  meet  four  times  every  thirty-five  days. 
This  was  the  ordinary  eccleaia.  The  estraor- 
dinary  assembly,  called  the  cataclesia,  was  con- 
vened on  occasions  of  unusual  importance,  and 
the  citizens  were  summoned  to  it  by  special 
messengers.  The  magistrates  who  managed 
these  assemblies  were  the  piytanes,  proedri, 
end  epistates;  the  first  convened  the  people, 
the  second  proposed  the  subjects  on  which  they 
were  to  decide,  the  third  presided  over  the 
proceedings. 

Ecdesiastei  (ek-kle-zI-fia'tAz),  r  canonical 
book  of  the  Old  Testament.  Its  author  writes 
in  the  person  of  " Quoheleth "  (translated  as 
"preacher"  in  English  versions),  who  is  de- 
scribed SB  king  in  Jerusalem  and  son  of  £)avid 
— I.e.,  Solomon.  Since  the  time  of  Urotius 
(lfI44)  the  ttelomonic  origin  of  the  book  has 
been  denied  by  Continental  critics  generally, 
even  by  some  orthodoi  writers,  the  dates  as- 
signed ranging  from  630  to  150  b.o.  Its  post- 
Solomonic  origin  has  been  argued  (1)  from  its 
distinctly  neo-Hebraie  linguistic  character;  (2) 
from  the  sentiments  expressed.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  ascription  of  the  book  to  Solomon 
has  been  defended  by  many  scholars.  The  old 
Jewish  tradition  ascribes  it  to  the  men  of 
Hezekiah.     The    two    leading    ideas    of    the 
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Preacher  are  the  vanity  of  earthly  good  and 
the  certainty  of  judgment. 

EcGlesias'ticns,  or  The  Wis'dom  of  Je'sns 
the  Son  of  Si'iach,  book  considered  apocryphal 
by  Jews  and  Proteatanta,  but  received  as 
canonical  by  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Ureek 
churches.  By  the  Anglican  Articles  it  is 
recommended  to  be  read  for  edification.  It 
appears  to  have  been  written  in  Hebrew  at 
Jerusalem,  either  abt.  200  or  abt.  300  b.c. 

Echelon  (Ssh'S-IOn),  in  military  tactics,  an 
arrangement  of  troops  when  several  divisions 
are  drawn  up  in  parallel  lines,  each  to  the 
right  or  the  left  of  the  one  preceding  it,  like 
"  steps,"  BO  thst  no  two  are  on  the  same  align- 
ment. Each  division  by  marching  directly  for- 
ward can  form  a  line  with  that  which  is  in 
advance  of  it. 

Echtdna  (e-kld'nB),  in  Greek  mythology,  a 
monster,  half  serpent  and  half  woman;  accord- 
ing to  Apotlodorus,  the  daughter  of  Tartarus 
and  the  mother  ot  Cerberus,  the  Chimera,  and 
other  monsters. 

Echidna,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  quadrupeds 
belonging  to  the  order  MonotTemata,  having  a 
long,  slender  muzzle,  toothless  jaws,  powerful 
long-clawed  feet,  and  strong,  sharp  spines 
thickly  set  in  long,  thick  fur.  The  animals 
of  this  genus  are  related  to  the  duckbill,  and, 
like  it,  lay  eggs.  They  burrow  in  tbe  earth, 
and   feed   on   anta   and   other    insects,   whence 


Bchinades  (d-kln'fi-dez),  iii  ancient  geogra- 
phy, group  of  small  islands  in  the  Ionian  Sea, 
off  the  coast  of  Acarnania,  near  the  entrance 
of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth;  are  now  the  Curzolari 
Islands,  and  have  five  small  villages.  The  bat- 
tle of  Lepanto  (October  7,  1571)  was  fought 
here,  and  not  where  its  name  implies. 


named  from  the  spines  with  which  many  of 
the  genera  are  covered.  Echinoidea  are  a  class 
of  echinoderms  popularly  known  as  sea  urchins. 


ter  wantoned  with  the  other  nymphs.  As  soon 
as  Juno  understood  the  device,  she  ordained 
that  she   should  not  be  able  to  speak  until 
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Bome  person  had  spoken  to  her,  nor  to  be  silent 
after  anyone  had  addressed  her.  Through  un- 
requited passion  for  Narcissus  she  pined  away 
till  nothing  remained  of  her  but  her  voice. 

Echo  is  also  a  term  applied  to  reflection  of 
sound  from  a  distant  surface.  Several  condi- 
tions must  be  fulfilled  before  an  echo  can  be 
produced.  The  ear  must  be  situated  in  the 
line  of  the  reflection;  and  in  order  that  the 
person  who  emits  the  sound  may  himself  hear 
the  echo,  this  line  must  be  perpendicular  to 
the  reflecting  surface,  but  if  there  are  several 
such  surfaces  the  sound  may  be  brought;  back 
by  a  series  of  oblique  reflections.  The  oppos- 
ing surface  must  be  at  a  certain  distance  from 
the  ear,  for  if  the  directed  and  reflected  sounds 
succeed  each  other  with  g^eat  rapidity,  they 
are  confounded.  Thus  vaulted  caves  and  large 
rooms  have  a  strong  resonance,  but  produce 
no  echo.  Walls  or  buildings  approaching  the 
elliptic  form  return  sounds  with  great  force 
and  distinctness.  In  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  Lon- 
don, the  faintest  sound  is  conveyed  from  one 
side  of  the  "  whispering  gallery  "  to  the  other, 
but  is  not  heard  at  any  intermediate  point. 
Some  echoes  are  remarkable  for  their  frequency 
of  repetition.  An  echo  in  the  Simonetta  pal- 
ace, near  Milan,  is  said  to  repeat  the  report 
of  a  pistol  sixty  times.  The  number  of  sylla- 
bles that  any  particular  echo  will  repeat  de- 
pends on  the  distance  the  sound  has  to  trav- 
erse; an  echo  in  Woodstock  Park,  England, 
repeats  seventeen  syllables.  An  interesting 
echo  is  found  in  the  Hall  of  Statuary,  in  the 
Capitol  at  Washington. 

Echo  Cafi'on,  ravine  or  defile  in  Summit  Co., 
Utah;  visible  to  passengers  on  the  Union  Pa- 
cific Railway;  075  m.  from  Omaha;  inclosed 
between  high  vertical  walls  of  rock  of  great 
grandeur  and  beauty. 

Eck,  Johann,  1486-1643;  German  theologian; 
vigorous  Roman  Catholic  opponent  of  Luther; 
b.  Eck,  Swabia;  Prof,  of  Theology  at  Ingol- 
stadt  from  1510  until  his  death.  His  most 
famous  encounter  with  Luther  was  at  Leipzig, 
1519.  He  prepared  a  German  translation  of 
the  Bible  as  a  rival  of  that  of  Luther,  1537. 

Eck'art.    ^ee  Eckhabt. 

Eckliardt,  according  to  German  legends,  a 
personage  who  appears  on  the  evening  of 
Maimdy  Thursday  to  warn  all  persons  to  go 
home,  that  they  may  not  be  injured  by  the 
headless  bodies  and  two-legged  horses  which 
roam  the  streets  on  that  night. 

Eckhart,  Johannes,  called  Meisteb  ("Mas- 
ter") EoKHABT,  abt.  1260-1327;  German  mys- 
tic; b.  Thuringia;  became  vicar-general  of  the 
Dominican  friars  in  Bohemia;  taught  in  Paris, 
1311-12,  and  later  in  the  theological  school  at 
Strassburg;  1327,  provincial  in  Cologne.  He 
introduced  many  reforms  into  the  monaster- 
ies; attracted  great  attention  to  his  sermons, 
twenty-eight  sentences  in  which  were  con- 
demned in  a  papal  bull  soon  after  his  death; 
has  been  called  the  "  father  of  modem  pan- 
theism." 

Eck'mfihl,  village  of  Bavaria,  13  m.  SSE.  of 
Ratisbon.    Here,  April  22,  1809,  Napoleon  de- 


feated the  Austrian  Archduke  Charles,  who 
lost  5,000  killed  and  wounded,  besides  7,000 
prisoners. 

Eclec'tics,  class  of  ancient  philosophers  who 
professed  to  select  the  good  and  true  from  all 
systems.  The  eclectic  system  reached  its 
height  under  Ammonius  Saccas,  who  blended 
Christianity  with  Platonism.  Victor  Cousin 
used  the  term  eclecticism  to  represent  his  own 
philosophical  system.  The  term  is  also  ap- 
plied in  the  U.  S.  to  members  of  a  school  of 
medicine  who  profess  to  adopt  the  best,  in 
medicines  and  treatment,  from  all  other 
schools. 

Eclipse",  in  astronomy,  the  obscuration  of 
one  celestial  body  by  another,  or  by  its  shadow. 
Eclipses  are  divisible  into  three  classes,  viz,i 
(1)  the  obscuration  of  the  sun  by  the  moon, 
called  a  aolar  eclipse;  (2)  the  obscuration  of 
the  moon  by  the  shadow  of  the  earth,  a  lunar 
eclipse;  and  (3)  the  obscuration  of  a  satellite 
of  a  planet  by  the  shadow  of  the  primary, 
called  the  eclipse  of  a  satellitef  as  distinguished 
from  an  occupation  of  the  satellite,  by  which 
is  to  be  understood  the  disappearance  of  the 
satellite  behind  the  body  of  the  primary. 


Fio.  1. 

The  moon  revolves  around  the  earth  in  about 
a  month,  and  at  every  new  moon  passes  nearly 
between  the  earth  and  the  sun.  If  the  plane 
of  the  moon's  orbit  coincided  with  that  of  the 
ecliptic,  the  moon  would  pass  exactly  between 
the  earth  and  the  sun  at  every  new  moon,  and 
we  should  have  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  every 
month.  The  moon  would  also  pass  through 
the  shadow  of  the  earth  at  every  full  moon, 
and  thus  we  should  have  a  monthly  eclipse  of 
the  moon,  but  the  moon's  orbit  is  inclined 
about  five  degrees  to  the  ecliptic,  so  that  the 
moon  generally  passes  above  or  below  the  sun 


Fia.  2. 

at  new  moon,  and  above  or  below  the  shadow 
of  the  earth  at  full  moon.  But  the  orbit  of 
the  moon  necessarily  intersects  the  ecliptic  at 
two  opposite  points,  called  nodes.  If  the  sun 
happens  to  be  near  the  line  of  the  nodes  at 
the  time  of  any  new  moon,  then  there  will  be 
an  eclipse  of  the  sim;  and  if  the  approach 
takes  place  at  full  moon,  there  will  be  an 
eclipse  of  the  moon.  If  an  observer  is  within 
the  dark  region,  between  m  and  m'  (see  Fig. 
1),  the  light  of  the  sun  will  be  completely 
shut  off  by  the  body  of  the  moon.  This  dark 
region  is  called  the  umbra.     In  Fig.  2  it  is 
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represented  as  ending  at  the  point  e.  Beyond 
this  point  the  moon  seems  smaller  than  the 
sun,  and  the  light  of  the  sun  can  never  be  com- 
pletely cut  off^  but  it  happens  that  this  point 
of  the  umbra  reaches,  on  the  average,  very  near 
to  the  surface  of  the  earth.  If  the  shadow 
comes  to  a  ^int  before  reaching  the  earth,  as 
represented  m  the  second  diagram,  then  there 
will  be  a  r^on,  m  m',  within  which  the  moon 
will  be  seen  projected  nearly  centrally  on  the 
sun,  but  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  sun 
being  the  larger,  the  edge  of  its  disk  will  be 
seen  as  a  rin|^  aroimd  the  'dark  body  of  the 
moon.  This  is  called  an  annular  eclipse  of 
the  sun,  and  its  duration  ranges  from  a  few 
seconds  up  to  seven  or  eight  minutes. 

The  principal  total  eclipses  of  the  sun  vis- 
ible in  the  N.  hemisphere  from  the  year  1911 
to  1923,  inclusive,  are  the  following: 

April  28,  1911,  total  eclipse  will  be  visible 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

October  10,  1912,  the  moon's  shadow  will 
cross  S.  America  from  Peru  to  Brazil. 

August  21,  1914,  the  shadow  will  pass  across 
Norway  and  Sweden,  through  Russia  and  Per- 
sia, and  continue  its  course  nearly  to  India. 

i^'ebruary  3,  1916,  the  shadow  will  pass  near 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
and  cross  it  nearly  to  England. 

June  8,  1918,  the  shadow  will  cross  the  N. 
Pacific  Ocean,  strike  the  coast  of  America 
near  Vancouver's  Island,  and  pass  in  a  S£.  di- 
rection over  the  whole  U.  S.,  reaching  to  Flor- 
ida, where  it  will  enter  the  Atlantic  and  ter- 
minate. 

September  10,  1923,  the  shadow  will  enter 
upon  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  cross  the  S.  part 
of  California  and  Texas,  where  it  will  enter 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  See  Occultation  ;  Tran- 
sit. 

Eclip'tic,  in  astronomy,  the  great  circle  of 
the  heavens  which  the  sun  appears  to  describe 
in  its  annual  revolution.  It  is  the  circle  to 
which  longitudes  and  latitudes  in  the  heavens 
are  referred.  From  time  immemorial  the 
ecliptic  has  been  divided  into  twelve  equal 
parts,  called  signs  of  the  Zodiac:  Aries,  Tau- 
rus, Gemini,  Cancer,  Leo,  Virgo,  Libra,  Scor- 
pio, Sagittarius,  Capricornus,  Aquarius,  and 
I^sces.  These  signs,  however,  do  not  coincide 
with  the  constellations  of  the  same  names. 
The  plane  of  the  ecliptic  is  that  passing 
through  the  center  of  the  sun  and  the  earth's 
orbit  around  the  sun.  The  angle  which  this 
plane  makes  with  the  plane  of  the  equator  is 
called  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  and  is  a 
variable  quantity— about  23®  27'  30".  The 
change  of  seasons  is  a  result  of  this  angle. 

^le  det  Beaux  Arts  (ft-k6l'  d&  bO  z&r),  the 
French  national  school  of  fine  arts  founded 
1648  by  Cardinal  Mazarin.  Instruction  is  free 
to  all  students  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and 
thirtv.  There  are  about  1,300  on  the  rolls, 
mostly  French,  though  the  U.  S.  sends  more 
students  than  any  other  foreign  nation.  The 
grading  of  the  students  is  determined  by  a 
series  of  competitions,  which  culminate  in  the 
priw  de  Rome,  a  scholarship  founded  in  1666 
and  open  to  all  French  artists.  The  winner 
receives  an  allowance  and  resides  for  two  years 


at   least  at  Rome  engaged  in  the  study  of 
antique  art. 

Econ'omy,  village  in  Beaver  Co.,  Pa.;  on  the 
Ohio  River;  17  m.  NW.  of  Pittsburg;  seat 
of  a  German  socialist  community  founded  by 
George  Rapp,  the  members  of  which  are  best 
known  as  Harmonists.    Pop.  (1900)   1,062. 

Economy,  Polit'icaL   See  Political  Economy. 

Ec'stasy,  morbid  mental  state  which,  by 
reason  of  its  temporary  nature,  does  not 
amount  to  insanity,  out,  while  it  lasts,  dimin- 
ishes or  alters  consciousness  and  destroys 
self-control.  The  history  of  religion  furnishes 
many  examples  of  this  aberration — ^the  dan- 
cing epidemics  in  Germany  and  Italy  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  Jansenist  convulsionists  in 
Paris  in  the  eighteenth  century,  etc. 

Sctoxo'on,  parasitic  animals  which  live  on 
the  outside  of  other  animals,  such  as  lice  and 
ticks,  and  the  crustaceans  found  on  fishes  and 
whales. 

Ecuador  (ek-w&-d5r'),  republic  of  S.  Amer- 
ica; bounded  N.  and  NE.  by  Colombia;  S.  by 
Peru;  W.  l^.the  Pacific;  area,  including  the 
Gkilapagos  Islands,  116,000  sq.  m.;  capital, 
Quito;  pop.  (estimated)  1,205,600.  The  An- 
des traverse  the  country  nearly  from  N.  to  8. 
in  two  parallel  chains  inclosing  an  elevated 
region  or  plateau.  The  W.  chain,  known  as 
the  Cordillera,  contains  the  highest  peak  in 
Ecuador,  Chimborazo,  20,496  ft.;  Cotopaxi,  in 
the  E.  range,  is  the  highest  active  volcano  in 
the  world  (19,614  ft.).  The  most  important 
rivers  are  the  Guayaquil  or  Guayas,  Esmeral- 
das,  Paztaza,  and  Napo.  The  climate  of  the 
coast  region  is  hot  and  damp;  of  the  plateaus, 
temperate  and  pleasant;  of  the  fianks  of  the 
Andes  and  the  adjacent  plains,  perhaps  the 
most  humid  in  the  world.  Minerals  include 
gold,  silver,  quicksilver,  copper,  zinc,  iron,  sa- 
lines of  considerable  value,  pitch  and  sulphur. 
Agriculture  and  cattle  raising  are  almost  the 
only  industries;  coffee,  cacao,  and  sugar  are 
cultivated  and  exported;  other  leading  exports 
are  cocoa,  hides,  straw  hats,  and  ivory  nuts. 
There  is  one  railway,  125  m.  in  length. 

Ecuador  is  a  centralized  republic.  The  ex- 
ecutive consists  of  a  president  and  a  vice  presi- 
dent, chosen  by  universal  suffrage  for  four 
years,  and  not  eligible  for  immediate  reflec- 
tion. Congress  consists  of  a  senate  and  an  as- 
sembly. The  power  of  the  president  is  much 
restricted.  The  Roman  Catnolic  is  the  state 
religion  and  the  only  one  tolerated.  Educa- 
tion is  compulsory  and  free.  There  are  supe- 
rior intermediate  and  primary  schools,  besides 
seminaries  and  commercial  and  technical 
schools  at  C^uito  and  Guayaquil.  There  are 
also  imiversity  bodies  in  Cuenca  and  Guaya- 
quil. The  Univ.  of  Quito  was  established 
1684.  The  bulk  of  the  population  is  Indian; 
the  number  of  those  ox  mixed  Indian  and 
European  blood  is  abt.  400,000.  Principal 
cities  and  towns,  Quito,  Guayaquil,  Cuenca, 
Riobamba,  and  Latacunga. 

Abt.  1690,  Huayana  Capac,  Inca  of  Peru, 
conquered  the  Indian  tribes  of  Ecuador,  and 
left  the  country  to  one  of  his  sons,  Atahualpa. 
In  1534  the  Spaniards  conquered  the  countxy. 
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which  became  a  presidency  (often  called  the 
Kingdom  of  Quito)  under  the  Viceroy  of  Peru 
at  Lima.  In  1822  Gen.  Sucre  defeated  the 
Spaniards  and  freed  Elcuador,  which  was  soon 
united  to  Colombia.  In  1631  Quito  separated 
from  Colombia  and  took  the  name  of  Republica 
del  Ecuador. 

Ecnmen'icaly  universal;  applied  to  councils 
of  the  Christian  Church  in  which  all  parts  of 
the  world  are  represented.  See  Councils, 
Ecumenical. 

Ec'sema,  commonly  called  Salt  Kheum,  a 
vesicular  disease  of  the  skin,  characterized  by 
watery  blisters  smaller  than  those  of  herpes 
and  larger  than  such  as  are  sometimes  seen 
in  the  dSficulty  known  as  "  prickly  heat."  Ec- 
zema is  often  accompanied  by  intense  itching, 
and  is  frequently  transformed  into  a  pustular 
or  scabbing  disease.  It  is  generally  chronic.  Its 
treatment  is  both  local  and  general.  The  local 
treatment,  when  the  epidermis  is  thickened,  is 
by  alkaline  applications  with  or  without  tarry 
or  astringent  admixtures.  The  "benzoated 
ointment  of  oxide  of  zinc"  is  an  excellent  ap- 
plication. If  the  system  has  received  a  specific 
taint,  the  iodides,  with  mercury  judiciously 
used,  are  indispensable,  and  produce  the  hap- 
piest results.  Arsenic  in  small  doses  is  an 
extemely  useful  tonic  in  many  cases.  Change 
of  air  and  visits  to  thermal  and  other  springs 
and  baths,  though  not  strictly  curative,  often 
appear  to  be  wonderfully  palliative. 

Ed'da,  term  applied  to  two  entirely  different 
monuments  of  the  Old  Norse  literature:  I. 
"  The  Prose  Edda,"  also  called  "  The  Younger 
Edda"  and  "  Snorri's  Edda,"  is  a  work  in- 
tended as  a  manual  of  mvthology  and  poetry 
for  the  use  of  young  skalds.  To  it  alone  is 
the  name  "  Edda  " — i.e.,  ars  poetioa — given 
with  propriety.  In  its  original  form  it  was 
mainly  the  work  of  the  Icelander  Snorri  Stur- 
luson,  1178-1241,  the  most  eminent  skald  of 
the  decadence.  II.  "The  Poetic  or  Elder  Ed- 
da," also  called  "  Saemund's  Edda,"  is  a  mis- 
cellaneous collection  of  Old  Norse  poems, 
mythological,  heroic,  satirical,  and  didactic, 
with  some  bits  of  prose.  These  vary  much  in 
style,  but  most  of  them  are  in  strong  contrast 
to  the  labored  artificiality  of  what  is  known 
as  the  skaldic  poetry.  Some  of  them  are  found 
elsewhere,  and  the  terms  **  Edda "  and  "  Ed- 
daic"  (or  "Eddie")  are  often  extended  to 
include  other  Old  Norse  poems. 

Ed'dy,  Mary  Baker  Glover,  1821-  ;  found- 
er of  the  Christian  Science  denomination;  b. 
Bow,  N.  H. ;  married,  1843,  George  W.  Glover, 
and,  1853,  Daniel  Patterson,  from  whom  she 
separated  in  1873.  She  began  teaching  Chris- 
tian Science,  18C7;  organized  the  First  Church 
of  Christ,  Scientist,  in  Boston,  the  "mother 
church,"  1879;  ordained  to  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence ministry  and  established  the  Massachu- 
setts Metaphysical  College  in  Boston,  1881; 
founded  The  Christian  Science  Journal^  1883; 
published  "  Science  and  Health  with  Key  to 
Scriptures,"  1876 ;  "  Retrospection  and  Intro- 
spection," "Christian  Science  versus  Panthe- 
ism," "  Christian  Healing,"  etc. 


Eddy'stone  Lightliouae.    See  Lighthouse. 


Edelweiss  (ft'dM-vte),  white,  woolly,  peren- 
nial herb  belonging  to  the  Composite  family, 
and  closely  related  to  the  common  American 
plants  known  popularly  as  "  everlasting,"  or 
"  ladies'  tobacco " ;  is  cultivated  in  gardens 
in  the  U.  S.  and  Europe. 

E'den  (Hebrew,  "deUght"),  in  Genesis,  the 
region  including  the  garden  where  at  first 
dwelt  Adam  and  Eve,  and  whence  they  were 
expelled  for  disobedience.  Much  discussion  has 
prevailed  among  critics  as  to  the  coimtry 
where  this  early  paradise  was  situated.  At 
present  the  choice  appears  to  lie  between  Ar- 
menia and  Babylonia,  with  a  preponderance  of 
argument  and  authority  in  favor  of  the  lat- 
ter. The  difiiculty  consists  in  identifying  the 
four  rivers  mentioned  in  the  biblical  narra- 
tive. 

Edenta'ta,  order  of  mammals  having  no 
teeth  in  the  front  portion  of  the  jaws;  teeth, 
when  present,  all  of  the  same  general  form, 
without  enamel,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
Tatusia,  growing  continuously  throughout  life. 
The  existing  members  of  the  order  are  the 
sloths,  ant-eaters,  armadillos,  pangolins  or 
scaly  ant-eaters,  and  aard-varks  or  African 
ant-eaters.  The  extinct  forms  are  the  gigantic 
glyptodons  and  megatheria.  The  forms  and 
habits  of  the  various  members  of  the  order 
are  diverse.  The  sloths  dwell  in  trees  and 
feed  solely  on  leaves,  the  ant-eaters  are  terres- 
trial and  live  on  ants  and  termites,  while  the 
armadillos  burrow  and  eat  both  animal  and 
vegetable  food.  No  edentates,  living  or  ex- 
tinct, are  found  in  Europe,  the  pangolins  are 
restricted  to  parts  of  Africa  and  tropical 
Asia,  and  the  two  species  of  aard-varks  are 
confined  to  Africa.  S.  America  is  the  ohief 
habitat  of  the  group  both  in  species  and  num- 
bers, and  but  one  species  occurs  so  far  N. 
as  S.  Texas,  although  fossils  show  that  repre- 
sentatives of  the  order  were  once  found  in 
Ohio  and  Virginia. 

Edes'sa,  ancient  capital  of  Macedonia;  46  m. 
NW.  of  Salonica;  continued  to  be  the  burial 
place  of  the  Macedonian  kings  after  the  court 
was  removed  to  Pella.  This  site  is  occupied 
by  the  modem  town  of  Vodena. 

Edessa,  or  Callirrhoe  (kftl-Sr'o-e),  ancient 
city  of  Mesopotamia,  supposed  to  be  on  or  near 
the  site  of  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  mentioned  in 
Genesis,  though  by  others  identified  with 
Erech,  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  Baby- 
lonian Empire;  it  was  78  m.  SW.  of  Diarbekir; 
became  the  capital  of  an  independent  king- 
dom, 137  B.C.,  and  a  Roman  military  colony, 
216  A.D. ;  was  an  important  place  in  the  early 
history  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  contained 
numerous  monasteries;  long  the  principal  cen- 
ter of  Oriental  learning.  The  site  is  occupied 
by  the  modern  town  of  Orfa. 

Ed'fu  (ancient  Apollinopolis  Magna),  small 
town  of  Upper  Egypt,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the 
Nile,  about  60  m.  above  Thebes;  has  two 
temples,  the  larger  on  a  grand  scale.  It  was 
built  chiefly  by  Ptolemy  Philometor,  181-145 
B.C.;  the  last  King  of  Egypt  noticed  in  sacred 
history;  its  entire  length  (including  court  and 
temple)  is  451  ft. 
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Ed'gar,  King  of  the  English,  959-75;  called 
Kdgas  the  Peaceful,  from  the  character  of 
his  reign,  which  was  marked  by  the  restora- 
tion of  law  and  order  and  by  the  promotion 
of  learning;  ruled  over  Wessex,  Northumbria, 
and  Mercia,  and  forced  the  Danes  of  Ireland 
to   acknowledge    his   overlordship. 

Edgar  the  Ath'eling,  abt.  1057;  grandson  of 
Edmund  Ironside  and  heir  to  the  English 
throne;  b.  Uimgary;  chosen  king  after  the 
death  of  Harold,  1066,  but  the  submission  of 
the  kingdom  to  William  the  Conqueror  pre- 
vented Edgar's  succession,  and  all  attempts  to 
r^;ain  the  throne  failed.  He  joined  Robert, 
Duke  of  Normandy,  against  William  Rufus, 
1091,  and  against  Henry  I,  but  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  latter  at  Tenchebrai,  1106. 

Edgeliill,  ridge  in  Warwick,  England;  7  m. 
NW.  of  Banbury;  scene  of  the  first  great  bat- 
tle of  the  Civil  W^ar,  October  23,  1642.  Prince 
Rupert,  by  a  charge  of  cavalry,  broke  the  left 
winff  of  the  Parliamentarians,  whom  he  pur- 
sued to  Kineton,  while  the  right  wing  of  Es- 
sex's army  defeated  the  Royalists.  Thus  the 
battle  proved  disastrous  to  both  armies,  and 
the  loss  was  so  nearly  equal  that  neither  party 
could  claim  the  victory. 

Edge'worth,  Maria,  1767-1849;  English  au- 
thor; b.  near  Reading;  published  novels,  in- 
cluding "Castle  Rackrent"  and  "The  Ab- 
sentee"; also  "Popular  Tales"  and  "Tales  of 
Fashionable  Life " ;  with  her  father  wrote 
"  Essay  on  Irish  Bulls,"  "  The  Parent's  Assist- 
ant," "  Harry  and  Lucy,"  etc. 

E'dict  of  Nantes  (n&ntz),  edict  issued  by 
Henry  IV  of  France,  April  13,  1598,  to  secure 
to  the  Protestants  a  legal  existence  within  the 
French  monarchy.  They  obtained  permission 
to  celebrate  service  wherever  they  already  had 
formed  communities,  and  to  establish  new 
churches  wherever  they  chose,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Paris  and  the  royal  residences.  They 
were  also  permitted  to  found  universities  or 
theological  seminaries;  nor  should  their  faith 
be  any  impediment  to  their  promotion  to  any 
civil  or  military  office,  etc.  The  Edict  was  re- 
voked by  Louis  XIV,  October  17,  1685;  its 
revocation  led  to  a  renewal  of  the  attacks 
which  before  the  issuing  of  this  edict  had  been 
made  against  the  Huguenots.  The  depopula- 
tion caused  by  the  sword  was  increased  by 
emigration.  About  half  a  million  of  her  most 
useful  and  industrious  subjects  deserted 
France,  and  brought  away,  together  with  im- 
mense sums  of  money,  those  arts  and  manufac- 
tures which  had  largely  tended  to  enrich  the 
kingdom.  About  50,000  refugees  passed  over 
into  England,  and  many  more  into  Germany 
and   America. 

Edinburgh  (M'In-b(ir-r5),  Prince  Alfred  Ern- 
est Albert  (Duke  of),  Duke  of  Saxony  and  of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  1844-1900;  b.  Windsor 
Castle;  second  son  of  Queen  Victoria;  entered 
the  navy,  1858,  served  chiefly  on  foreign  sta- 
tions; declined  the  crown  of  Greece,  1862;  took 
a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  with  the  title  of 
Duke  of  Edinburgh;  married  Grand  Duchess 
Marie,  only  daughter  of  Alexander  II  of  Rus- 
aia,  1874;  promoted  vice  admiral,  1882;  made 


admiral  in  command  of  the  Mediterranean 
squadron,  1886;  succeeded  his  uncle  as  Reign- 
ing  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha,  1893. 

Edinburgh,  capital  of  Scotland  and  of  Edin- 
burgshire  or  Midlothian;  abt.  1  m.  S.  of  the 
Firth  of  Forth;  399  m.  NNW.  of  London;  is 
divided  into  the  Old  and  New  Town,  the  for- 
mer occupies  the  middle  and  highest  of  three 
ridges  extending  E.  and  W. ;  on  the  S£.  bor- 
der of  the  city  a  hill  called  Arthur's  Seat 
rises  to  822  ft.  The  principal  street  of  the 
Old  Town,  bearing  in  different  parts  the  names 
of  Canongate,  High  Street,  Lawn  Market,  and 
Castle  Hill,  is  more  than  1  m.  long,  and  rises 
with  a  rather  steep  acclivity  from  Holyrood 
Palace  at  its  E.  end  to  the  huge  rock  on  which 
stands  Edinburgh  Castle,  443  ft.  above  sea 
level.  In  the  New  Town  are  three  parallel 
avenues.  Queen,  George,  and  Princes  streets. 
The  most  notable  edifices  and  monuments  are 
the  castle,  with  capacity  for  2,000  men;  the 
Royal  Palace  of  Holyrood,  famous  as  the  resi- 
dence of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots;  the  cathedral 
of  St.  Giles,  Victoria  Hall,  the  Parliament 
House,  and  the  monument  erected  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  Other  objects  of  interest  are  the  old 
Tron  Church,  the  Free  St.  George's  Church,  the 
Free  High  Church,  the  university  buildings, 
the  observatory,  the  National  Gallery  of  Art, 
the  Royal  Institution,  a  chapel  belonging  to 
the  ruined  abbey  of  Holyrood  (founded  by 
David  I  abt.  1128),  and  the  National  Monu- 
ment (an  uncompleted  imitation  of  the  Par- 
thenon) on  Calton  Hill,  Edinburgh.  It  is 
distinguished  for  the  number  and  excellence 
of  its  literary,  scientific,  and  educational  in- 
stitutions. 

By  virtue  of  ancient  charters  and  modern 
acts  of  Parliament  Edinburgh  is  a  royal  burgh ; 
has  two  ports  on  the  Firth  of  Forth — ^Leith 
and  Granton;  became  the  capital  of  Scotland 
abt.  1436,  when  its  castle  was  selected  as  the 
only  place  of  safety  for  the  royal  household  and 
the  Parliament.  Here  occurred,  1843,  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  Established  Church,  from  the 
General  Assembly  of  which  203  members  se- 
ceded and  organized  the  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
land.    Pop.    (1905)    336,577. 

Edinburgh,  Uniyefsity  of,  famous  institution 
of  learning  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland;  founded 
by  a  charter  granted  by  James  VI  of  Scotland, 
1582,  and  invested  with  all  the  privileges  of 
other  universities  in  the  kingdom  oy  the  Scot- 
tish Parliament,  1621.  In  1858  it  became  a 
corporation  consisting  of  a  chancellor,  rector, 
principal,  professors,  registered  students,  alum- 
ni, and  matriculants.  About  3,000  students 
matriculate  each  year.  The  university  com- 
prises the  faculties  of  arts,  laws,  medicine, 
divinity,  science,  and  music.  Women  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  arts,  divinity,  and  science  classes, 
and  to  graduation  in  arts,  science,  and  music 
on  the  same  terms  as  men. 

Ed'ison,  Thomas  Alva,  1847-  ;  American 
inventor ;  b.  Milan,  Ohio ;  began  life  as  a  train 
boy  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  running  into 
Detroit;  learned  printing,  and  soon  was  edit- 
ing and  printing  The  Grand  Trunk  Herald  in 
the  baggage  car  of  the  train  on  which  he  sold 
his  wares;  entered  the  employ  of  the  Western 
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Union  Telegraph  Company,  where  he  began  the 
series  of  inventions  which  brought  him  world' 
wide  fame.  After  brief  stays  in  Cincinnati, 
Memphis,  Louisville,  and  New  Orleans  he  set- 
tled in  Boston,  where  he  invented  his  duplex 
telegraph,  1870;  removed  to  New  York  City, 
187  L  In  an  immense  and  perfectly  appointed 
laboratory,  first  at  Menlo  Park  and  later  at 
W.  Orange,  N.  J.,  a  corps  of  skilled  investi- 
gators, working  under  his  direction,  have  re- 
duced invention  to  en  art.  Machines  for  quad- 
ruplex  and  sextuplex  telegraphic  transmission, 
the  microtasimeter,  carlwn  transmitter,  the 
phonograph,  microphone,  megaphone,  incan- 
descent lamp,  and  hundreds  of  minor  inventions 
give  him  a  unique  position  among  inventors. 

Ed'isto  Is'landy  island  of  S.  Carolina;  one  of 
the  most  important  of  the  Sea  Island  group; 
situated  between  the  N.  and  S.  Edisto  Inlets; 
produces  sea-island  cotton. 

Ed'monton,  capital  of  the  province  of  Alberta 
(created  1905),  Canada;  on  the  N.  Saskatche- 
wan River,  180  m.  N.  of  Calgary,  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  rail;  contains  the  weather- 
beaten  Hudson  Bay  fort,  the  old  Edmonton 
House,  for  many  decades  called  the  "Last 
House,"  the  end  of  a  trail,  beyond  which  lay 
a  trackless  Wilderness;  now  a  flourishing  city 
and  railway  center  with  important  commercial 
interests.  It  has  flour,  lumber,  and  woolen 
mills,  and  is  the  center  of  the  Canadian  fur 
trade;  easily  worked  coal  seams  exist  in  the 
near  vicinity.  Strathcona,  a  suburb,  is  the 
seat  of  the  provincial  university.    Pop.  25,000. 

Ed'mnnd  I,  abt.  922-46;  King  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons;  a  son  of  Edward  the  Elder  and  a 
grandson  of  Alfred  the  Great;  king  in  941; 
conquered  the  Britons  of  Cumbria,  and  re- 
established "  Watling  Street "  as  the  boundary 
between  Wessex  and  the  Danes;  was  assassin- 
ated by  a  robber;  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Edred. 

Edmund  XI,  sumamed  Ironside,  989-1016; 
King  of  England;  son  of  Ethelred  II,  at  whose 
death,  1016,  the  Danes  possessed  the  greater 
part  of  England.  Edmund  waged  war  against 
Canute,  and  gained  several  victories,  but  was 
defeated  at  Assandun.  The  rivals  then  agreed 
to  divide  the  kingdom,  of  which  Edmund  re- 
ceived the  S.  par£  On  his  death,  Canute  be- 
came sole  king. 

Edmund,  Saint.    See  Rich,  Edmuih). 

E'dom.    See  Esau;  Idum^a. 

Ed'red,  d.  955;  King  of  the  Anglo-Saxons; 
son  of  Edward  the  Elder;  succeeded  his  elder 
brother,  Edmund  I,  946  a.d.  St.  Dunstan 
acquired  an  ascendency  over  Edred,  and  was 
his  most  powerful  minister.  Edred  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  nephew  Edwy. 

Educa'tion,  in  a  general  sense,  the  develop- 
ment and  cultivation  of  all  the  powers — physi- 
cal, mental,  and  moral;  commonly,  the  train- 
ing of  the  mind  alone.  Although  modem  edu- 
cational institutions  still  lay  the  principal 
stress  on  mental  training,  there  is  much  broad- 
ening along  physical  lines,  with  a  recognition 
that  the  training  of  eye  and  hand,  the  proper 


development  of  muscle,  and  the  intelligent 
direction  of  recreation  are  essentials  in  the 
process.  The  earliest  form  of  education  was 
doubtless  wholly  practuxU — a  training  in  meth- 
ods of  obtaining  food,  self-protection,  the 
building  of  shelters,  etc.  Next  was  added  a 
prtidentuU  element— maxims  embodying  the 
net  results  of  experience,  together  with  relig- 
ious training.  The  Greeks  laid  stress  on  physi- 
cal training  and  preparation  for  a  life  of  con- 
templation; the  Jews  developed  the  industrial 
side  of  education;  the  Phoenicians,  the  com- 
mercial. Until  recently,  Chinese  education 
was  merely  a  preliminaxy  to  the  civil  service. 

These  and  other  forms  of  education  may  be 
reduced  to  two  main  types— culture  or  the 
"  humanities "  and  training  for  an  industry 
or  profession.  The  Greeks  excelled  in  the  for- 
mer; the  Romans  in  the  latter,  which  has 
always  been  the  popular  form.  The  former  is 
general — ^the  latter,  specific.  The  results  of 
the  latter  are  immediately  visible;  those  of 
the  former  are  vague  and  may  be  overlooked, 
though  they  bear  more  directly  on  the  forma- 
tion of  character  and  habits  of  thinking.  It 
has  been  generally  held  that  the  broader  or 
cultural  form  of  education  should  precede  and 
lead  up  to  the  specific  preparation  for  a  pro- 
fession or  occupation;  but  of  late,  impatient 
at  the  time  required  for  this  double  training, 
and  doubtful  of  the  immediate  value  of  a  pure- 
ly cultural  course,  some  educators  have  been 
endeavoring  to  find  a  system  of  training  that 
will  take  the  place  of  both,  generally  by  so 
selecting  the  subjects  to  be  taught  in  prepara- 
tion for  specific  work  that  they  will  have  cul- 
tural value.  In  the  earliest  phase  of  educa- 
tion in  the  U.  S.,  the  school  and  college  train- 
ing was  almost  purely  cultural;  preparation 
for  a  profession  or  occupation  was  carried  on 
by  actual  practice,  observation,  and  study 
with  a  person  engaged  in  such  occupation. 
Next  came  the  establishment  of  professional 
schools,  and  later  of  trade  schools,  in  some 
cSises  with  their  affiliation  with  the  cultural 
institutions.  Last  of  all  has  come  the  use  of 
professional  education  as  an  instrument  of  cul- 
ture, wholly  or  partially;  either  by  the  intro- 
duction into  cultural  courses  of  subjects  look- 
ing definitely  forward  to  the  selection  of  some 
trade  or  profession,  or  bv  the  shaping  of  pure- 
ly professional  courses  in  such  fashion  ss  to 
give  them  cultured  value,  real  or  imagined. 
The  older  cultural  education  was  largely  fixed; 
the  subjects  in  it  were  all  ''requir^.'^  With 
the  recognition  that  a  wider  range  of  subjects 
possessed  cultural  value,  and  with  the  parallel 
attempt  to  make  the  cultural  course  more  di- 
rectly preparatory  to  the  professional,  came 
the  splitting  up  of  this  course  into  many,  with 
more  or  less  choice  on  the  part  of  the  student, 
especially  the  institutions  of  higher  learning. 
The  multiplication  of  "  optional  **  studies  b^ 
now  gone  so  far  that  a  reaction  seems  to  be 
setting  in  in  favor  of  restricting  it,  and  of  so 
arranging  the  succession  of  studies  that  a  des- 
ultory skipping  about  from  one  to  the  other 
shall  be  impossible. 

Another  conflict  in  educational  methods,  the 
older  as  well  as  the  newer,  has  been  between 
the  mere  training  of  memory  and  the  develop- 
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ment  of  the  powers  of  obeervation.  Both  were 
and  are  intended  to  lead  to  independent 
thought.  In  the  older  education  a  too  |preat 
stress  on  memory  and  its  development  with  a 
consequent  tendency  to  an  abuse  of  authority 
in  the  formation  of  opinion  seemed  to  result 
in  many  cases  in  a  sort  of  atrophy  of  thought. 
And  even  the  modern  training  of  observation, 
which  is  supposed  to  lead  to  reflection  and 
reasoning,  may,  if  stress  is  laid  on  the  obser* 
vation  alone,  result  in  much  the  same  kind  of 
atrophy,  data  being  piled  up  as  if  for  their 
own  sake,  without  any  attempt  to  use  them. 
What  is  aimed  at  in  all  cases  is  doubtless  cor- 
rect and  useful  action,  properly  controlled  by 
the  mind;  and  to  this  end  not  only  should 
memory  be  cultivated  as  well  as  observation, 
but  the  proper  use  of  both  in  the  collection 
of  data  and  the  employment  of  the  reasoning 
powers  in  the  classification  of  these  data  and 
the  drawing  of  correct  conclusions  from  them 
should  be  fostered.  Thus  a  just  equilibrium  is 
maintained. 

Generally  speaking,  ancient  education  af- 
fected only  a  select  number  of  minds  and  left 
the  masses  untouched.  Modem  education  aims 
at  imiversality,  at  raising  the  average  rather 
than  the  maximum.  The  older  systems  were 
content  if  they  could  produce  one  or  two  su- 
preme successes  amid  manv  failures;  the  newer 
endeavor  to  make  the  failures  as  few  as  pos- 
sible. The  ideal  is  doubtless  to  combine  the 
two  aims — ^to  see  that  no  citizen  is  unedu- 
cated, and  that  those  who  are  able  to  advance 
to  the  heights  are  given  an  opportunity  to  do 
so.  To  this  end  there  is  needed  a  comprehen- 
sive system  of  common  schools,  primary  and 
secondary,  and  universities  capable  of  teach- 
ing any  required  subject  to  any  extent.  Up  to 
a  certain  point  education  should  be  compulsory 
and  up  to  a  certain  higher  point  it  should  be 
free ;  the  exact  locations  of  tnese  points  are  still 
subjects  for  discussion.  Above  all  there  should 
be  such  an  adjustment  that  no  training  shall 
be  given  to  him  who  is  imfit  for  it.  Owing  1^ 
lack  of  means  for  such  discrimination,  or  to 
lack  of  appreciation  in  some  cases,  perhaps, 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  needed,  much  valuable 
educational  work  is  wasted  on  unfit  persons, 
while  many  fit  persons  remain  untrained  or 
trained  inadequately.  ^An  interesting  sign  of 
modem  tendencies  toward  a  more  perfect  uni- 
versality in  education  is  the  way  in  which 
the  modem  free  public  library,  a  development 
of  the  past  twenty  years,  is  coming  to  be  rec- 
ognized as  an  educational  institution.  Its 
work  is  of  more  and  more  aid  to  those  of  school 
age,  while  it  offers  to  those  who  have  finished 
their  formal  education,  an  opportunity  of  di- 
recting that  post-scholastic  training  which 
goes  on  through  life  whether  we  wish  it  or 
not,  into  a  channel  where  the  school  education 
shall  count  for  something,  instead  of  being 
merely  laid  aside  and  forgotten.  See  Colleges  ; 
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Ed'ward,  name  of  several  kings  of  England: 
Edwabo  I,  The  Elder,  d.  925;  King  of  the 
W.  Saxons;  son  of  Alfred  the  Great;  succeed- 
ed his  father,  901;  the  throne  was  claimed 
also   hj  his   cousin,  Etherwald,  supported  by 


whom  Edward  fought  throughout  his  reign, 
finally  subduing  them  and  gaining  mastery 
over  all  the  tribes  from  Noithumbria  to  the 
Channel.  His  sons,  Athelstan,  Edmund,  and 
Edred  successively  occupied  the  throne. — ^Ed- 
WABD  II,  The  Mabtyb,  abt.  962-78;  King  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons;  son  of  Edgar;  succeeded  to 
the  throne,  975;  was  murdered  in  civil  war 
raised  by  his  stepmother  Elfrida  in  interest 
of  her  own  son  Ethelred;  succeeded  by  Ethel- 
red  II. — Edwabd  III,  The  Confessor,  abt. 
1004-66;  King  of  the  Anglo-Saxons;  son  of 
Ethelred  II,  after  whose  death,  1016,  Canute 
the  Dane  conquered  England  and  married  Ed- 
ward's mother;  spent  his  early  life  in  Nor- 
mandy; proclaimed  successor  of  his  half- 
brother  Hardicanute,  1042;  supported  Mal- 
colm in  driving  Macbeth  from  the  throne  of 
Scotland;  gained  his  surname  by  his  ascetic 
virtues;  succeeded  by  his  wife's  brother  Har- 
old; was  the  last  Saxon  King  of  England; 
canonized  in  1161. — ^Edward  I,  Longshanks, 
1239-1307;  King  of  England  in  the  Norman 
line;  son  of  Henry  III;  supported  his  father 
in  'ttie  war  against  the  barons;  went  on  a 
crusade  to  Palestine,  1271;  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  1274 ;  completed  the  conquest  of  Wales, 
1282 ;  invad^  Scotland,  conferred  its  crown  on 
John  Baliol,  and,  when  the  latter  renounced 
his  allegiance,  gained  a  great  victory  at  Dun- 
bar, 1296,  exiled  BalioT,  and  made  Surrey 
guardian  of  the  kingdom.  The  Scots  under 
Wallace  drove  the  English  out  of  their  king- 
dom, 1297,  but  were  defeated  by  Edward  at 
Falkirk,  1298.  Edward  again  invaded  Scot- 
land, 1303,  captured  Wallace,  1305,  and  was 
marching  against  Robert  Bruce,  who  had  been 
elected  king,  when  he  died  near  Carlisle.  As 
king  he  promoted  the  improvement  of  law  and 
reformation  of  civil  abuses,  confirmed  the  two 
great  charters,  and  sanctioned  the  creation  of 
the  House  of  Commons;  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Edward  II.— Edward  II,  1284-1327;  King  of 
England;  b.  Wales;  son  of  Edward  I;  created 
Prince  of  Wales,  1301;  succeeded,  1307;  re- 
called Piers  Gaveston  and  made  him  guardian 
of  the  kingdom,  whereat  the  nobles  revolted 
and  execute  Gaveston,  1312;  at  head  of  large 
am^  marched  against  the  Scots,  was  defeated 
at  Bannockbum  and  fled  the  kingdom,  1314; 
again  defeated  at  Blackmoor  and  pursued  to 
York,  1321;  fled  to  Wales;  was  captured,  de- 
throned by  Parliament,  and  assassinated  in 
prison;  succeeded  by  his  son,  Edward  III. — 
Edward  III,  1312-77;  Kins  of  England;  b. 
Windsor,  son  of  Edward  II  and  Isabella  of 
France;  proclaimed  king  in  1327',  his  father 
being  in  captivity;  with  large  army  marched 
against  the  invading  Scots,  but  signed  treaty 
recognizing  independence  of  Scotland;  later 
renewed  the  war  and  several  times  invaded 
Scotland  in  support  of  Edward  Baliol's  claim 
to  the  crown.  He  claimed  the  crown  of  France 
against  Philip  of  Valois;  made  foreign  alli- 
ances and  invaded  France,  1338,  but  returned 
without  having  fought;  soon  after  he  defeated 
a  French  fleet  off  Sluis,  and  unsuccessfully  be- 
sieged Toumay  and  St.-Qmer.  In  1346  he 
gained  over  Philip  the  decisive  battle  of 
Cr^cy,  which  was  followed  by  the  siege  and 
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1355.  During  t&is  last  campaign  King  David 
of  Scotland  invaded  England  and  was  cap- 
tured; then  Edward  in  retaliation  desolated 
Scotland.  The  war  with  France  was  renewed 
in  1356,  the  heir  apparent,  Edward,  the 
"  Black  Prince/'  gained  a  great  victory  at 
Poitiers  and  took  King  John  prisoner,  and  in 
1360  Edward  signed  the  *' great  peace"  at 
Br6tigny,  renouncing  his  claims  to  the  crown 
of  France.  Charles  V,  successor  of  King  John, 
renewed  the  war  in  1370,  and  recovered  nearly 
'  all  the  territory  the  English  had  retained. 
Edward  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson,  Rich- 
ard II.— Edwabd  IV,  1442-^83;  King  of  Eng- 
land; b.  Rouen,  France,  son  of  Richard,  Duke 
of  York;  became  head  of  the  house  of  York, 
1460;  continued  its  war  against  the  Lancas- 
trians; gained  a  victory  near  Northampton 
and  took  King  Henry  VI  prisoner,  1460; 
gained  another  victory  at  Mortimer's  Cross, 
entered  London,  and  was  proclaimed  king, 
1461.  His  marriage  having  offended  the  Earl 
of  Warwick,  the  latter  expelled  him  from  the 
country,  1470,  but  he  returned,  1471,  defeated 
Warwick,  recovered  the  throne,  and  ended  the 
War  of  the  Roses  by  the  decisive  victory  at 
Tewkesbury,  May  4,  1471;  succeeded  by  his 
son,  Edward  V.— Edwabd  V,  1470-83;  Kinff  of 
England ;  b.  Westminster,  son  of  Edward  IV ; 
succeeded  in  1483;  was  seized  with  his  brother, 
the  Duke  of  York,  and  imprisoned  in  the 
Tower  by  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
who  made  himself  regent  of  the  kingdom  and 
usurped  the  throne  as  Richard  III;  Edward 
and  his  brother  were  supposed  to  have  been 
murdered  in  the  Tower. — Edward  VI,  1637- 
53;  third  King  of  England  of  the  Tudor  dy- 
nasty; son  of  Henry  VIII  and  Jane  Seymour; 
succeeded  in  1547,  under  the  regency  of  his 
uncle,  Edward  Seymour,  Earl  of  Hertford,  sub- 
sequently Duke  of  Somerset.  In  this  reign  the 
government  became  entirely  Protestant,  re- 
moved images  from  the  churches,  repealed  the 
'*  Bloody  SUitute,"  and  promoted  the  Reforma- 
tion. Somerset  invaded  Scotland  to  compel 
marriage  between  Mary  Stuart  and  Edward; 
defeated  the  Scots  at  Pinkie,  1547;  and  was 
overthrown  and  executed  by  John  Dudley,  Earl 
of  Warwick,  1550.  Edward  excluded  the  Prin- 
cesses Mary  and  Elizabeth  from  the  throne,  and 
chose  Lady  Jane  Grey  Ms  successor. — ^Edwabd 
VII,  1841-  ;  King  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  and  Emperor  of  India;  b.  London;  son 
of  Queen  Victoria  and  Albert,  Prince  Consort; 
succeeded  in  1001;  crowned,  1902.  He  was 
educated  by  private  tutors,  and  after  reaching 
his  majority  studied  at  Edinburgh,  at  Christ 
College,  Oxford,  and  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge. In  1860  he  visited  Canada  and  the 
U.  S. ;  married,  March  10,  1863,  Princess  Alex- 
andra of  Denmark;  visited  India,  1875-76. 
His  first  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  1884, 
was  in  support  of  a  measure  for  the  better 
housing  of  the  poor,  and  led  to  his  appoint- 
ment as  commissioner  to  investigate  the  sub- 
ject. He  is  democratic  in  his  tastes,  a  patron 
of  the  stage,  and  widely  known  for  his  inter- 
est in  all  kinds  of  sports.  His  eldest  child. 
Prince  Albert  Victor  Christian  Edward,  Duke 
of  Clarence,  b.  January  8,  1864,  d,  January  14, 
1892.     His  second  son.  Prince  George  Freder- 


ick Ernest  Albert,  Duke  of  York,  b.  June  3, 
1865,  succeeded,  on  his  father's  accession  to 
the  throne,  to  the  title  of  Duke  of  Cornwall. 
The  younger  children  are  Princess  Louise  Vic- 
toria Alexandra  Dagmar,  b.  February  20, 
1867,  married  the  Duke  of  Fife,  July  27, 
1889;  Princess  Victoria  Alexandra  Olga  Mary, 
b.  July  6,  1868,  and  Princess  Maud  Charlotte 
Mary  Victoria,  b.  November  26,  1869,  who, 
July  22,  1896,  married  Prince  Charles  of  Den- 
mark, who  became  King  Haakon  VII  of  Nor- 
way. 

Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  sumamed  The 
Black  Prince,  from  the  color  of  his  armor, 
1330-76;  eldest  son  of  King  Edward  III;  cre- 
ated Prince  of  Wales,  1343 ;  commanded  a  part 
of  his  father's  army  in  the  battle  of  Cr^y, 
1346;  gained  a  great  victory  at  Poitiers,  1356; 
created  Duke  of  Aquitaine,  1363.  He  sup- 
ported Peter  the  Cruel  in  SSpain;  defeated  the 
Castilians  at  Navarrete,  1367;  stormed  and 
captured  Limoges  and  ordered  every  living 
creature  in  the  city  to  be  killed;  his  eldest 
son  became  King  of  England  as  Richard  II. 

Ed'wards,  Amelia  Blandford,  1831-92;  Eng- 
lish novelist  and  Egyptologist ;  b.  London.  Her 
novels  include  "My  Brother's  Wife,"  "Bar- 
bara's History,"  and  "  In  the  Days  of  My 
Youth."  Her  later  years  she  devoted  mainly 
to  Egyptology  and  Egyptian  exploration,  being 
chief  promoter  and  secretary  of  the  Egyptian 
Exploration  Fund,  and  publishing  "  A  Thou- 
sand Miles  up  the  Nile "  and  '*  Pbaraohs,  Fel- 
lahs, and  Explorers."  She  also  translated 
Maspero's  "  Egyptian  Archseology  " ;  contrib- 
uted articles  on  Egyptology  to  the  "Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica,"  and  lectured  in  Europe 
and  the  U.  S.  on  that  subject. 

Edwards,  Jonathan,  1703-58;  American  cler- 
gyman and  metaphysician;  b.  E.  Windsor, 
Conn.;  in  1727  became  the  colleague  of  his 
grandfather,  Solomon  Stoddard,  in  the  pas- 
torate of  the  Congregational  Church,  North- 
ampton, Mass.;  in  1729  sole  pastor;  by  his 
powerful  preaching  caused  "  the  great  awaken- 
ing," a  revival  that  spread  through  New  Eng- 
land. He  opposed  "the  halfway  covenant," 
which  allowed  unconverted  persons  to  partake 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  to  have  their  chil- 
dren baptized,  and  was  forced  to  resign,  1756. 
In  1751  he  became  a  missionary  to  the  Hou- 
satonic  Indians  at  Stockbrid^,  Mass.;  in 
1758,  president  of  Princeton  College,  N.  J. 
His  works  include  his  famous  treatise,  "  On 
the  Freedom  of  the  Will,'*  1754;  "Treatise 
concerning  the  Religious  Affections,"  and  "  The 
Great  Christian  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin  De- 
fended." 

Edwards,  Jonathan,  1745-1801;  American 
clergyman;  son  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  and 
commonly  known  as  "  the  younger  Edwards  " ; 
b.  Northampton,  Mass.;  was  pastor  of  Congre- 
gational churches  at  White  Haven,  and  Cole- 
brook,  Conn.,  1769-99;  President  Union  Col- 
lege, Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  1799-1801 ;  published 
"Liberty  and  Necessity,"  and  "Necessity  of 
the  Atonement." 

Ed'wy,  Ead'wig,  or  Ed'win  the  Pair,  abt. 
938-58;  King  of  the  Anglo-Saxons;  succeeded 
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his  tmcta,  Edred,  in  OSS;  drove  the  latter's chief 
counselor,  St.  Duustan,  from  the  countr;;  his 
jnisgovernment  provoked  Mercia  and  Northuni' 
berland  to  revolt  and  to  choose  hU  brother 
Edgar  for  their  kiaf.  Oa  .  ~ 
Buccieeded  to  the  throne  c 

Eel,  anf  one  of  many  fishea  of  elongated  and 
more  or  less  serpentine  shape,  belonging  to  tlie 
Anguillida.  The  beet-known  species  is  An- 
guilla  anguilUi,  found  in   both  salt  and   freuh 


vater  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  The  com- 
mon eel  is  found  from  Maine  to  Mexico  E,  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  is  spread  over  Eu- 
rope S.  of  64°  3(y,  and  around  the  Mediter- 
ranean area,  but  it  does  not  occur  in  the  Dan- 
ube or  in  the  Black  and  Caspian  seas;  neither 
is  it  found  in  the  Paciflo. 

^alitt  (a-gftl-e-t&'),  one  of  the  popular 
watchwords  of  the  first  French  Revolution-^ 
" lAberti,  igalili,  fraiemitt"  (Liberty,  equal- 
ity, fraternity).  The  Duke  of  Orleans  as- 
sumed in  1792  the  name  of  "  Citizen  Egalit^," 
but  was  guillotined,  nevertheless.  See  Ob- 
LEANB,  Loins  Philippe  Joseph. 

BElwTt,  abt.  7T&-836;  King  of  the  W.  Sax- 
ons; descendant  of  Cerdic;  passed  many  of  hie 
early  years  at  the  court  of  Charlema^me,  and 
began  to  reign,  SOO  a.d.  At  this  date  England 
was  dirided  into  three  separate  kingdoms, 
Mercia,  Northumbria,  and  Weasejt.  He  defeat- 
ed the  Mercians  at  Ellandun,  823,  and  soou 
afterwards  completed  the  conquest  of  Mercia 
and  Northumbria,  ruled  over  all  the  states 
of  the  Heptarchy,  and  styled  himself  "  the 
King  of  the  English."  In  835  he  defeated  an 
army  of  Danes  who  had  invaded  England ;  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Ethel wuif. 

EE«d«  (eg;«h-d«h],  Huu,  163S-1768;  Nor- 
wegian missionary;  b.  Harstad;  labored  in 
Greenland,  1721-36,  then  settled  in  Copen- 
hagen, and  was  appointed  superintendent,  or 
missionary  bishop  of  Greenland;  wrote  an  ac- 
count of  his  labors,  and  a  description  of  Green- 
land. His  son  Paul,  1708-80,  aided  him;  was 
made  Bishop  of  Greenland,  1779;  wrote  an 
Eskimo  dictionary  and  grammar,  an  Eskimo 
translation  of  the  New  Testament,  and  an 
"  Account  of  Greenland." 

Ege'ria,  nymph  in  Roman  mythology,  one  of 
the  CamenaB,  and  a  prophetic  divinity  from 
whom  Numa  derived  religious  inspiration. 
Kuma  had  interviews  with  her  in  a  grove,  and 
when  bo  died  she  melted  into  tears,  which  be- 
caine  a  fountain. 


EGHAU 

Egg,  specialized  cell  in  the  female  of  all  ani- 
mals set  apart  for  sexual  reproduction  of  the 
species.  In  its  typical  condition  it  ia  such 
a  cell  without  accessory  portions,  but  usually 
there  are  added  various  envelopes  and  sub- 
stances for  the  protection  and  nourishment  of 
the  germ.  In  the  eggs  of  the  birds  there  is 
an  outer  calcareous  shell  perforated  by  minut« 
holes  for  the  passage  of  air,  which  later  is 
needed  for  respiration;  next  within  this  is  a 
tough  (double)  shell  membrane,  which  con- 
tains the  white  or  albumen.  In  the  white, 
supported  by  a  twisted  membrane  (chalazsea) 
at  either  end,  floats  the  yolk,  and  on  the  upper 
side  of  the  latter  is  a  circular,  lighter  spot, 
the  germ.  The  bulk  of  the  yolk  is  nourish- 
ment, and  is  not  directly,  hut  as  food,  con- 
verted into  the  chick.  In  some  forms  e^  are 
capable  of  development  without  fertilization. 
The  largest  known  egg  is  that  of  the  ^pyomis 
of  MadacaBcar,  the  shell  of  which  has  a  ca- 
pacity oi  about  2  gal.  See  illustration  on 
following  page. 

Egg'-bird,  or  Soo'ty  Tern  {Siema  faUgitMh 


parts  white.  The  wings  and  tail  are  long  and 
pointed,  the  latter  deeply  forked.  It  abounds 
in  the  W.  Indian  seas  and  in  Florida,  and  was 
formerly  so  abundant  that  its  eggs,  which  are 
laid  in  a  slight  depression  in  the  sand,  formed 
an  article  of  co 


Sgi'VUnt,  a  plant  of  the  nightshade  family, 
of  the  same  genus  as  the.  potato.  It  Is  culu- 
vated  for  its  large  fruits,  which  are  eaten 
when  cooked.  Its  native  country  is  supposed 
to  be  India.  It  requires  a  long  season  for 
maturity,  and  is  not  extensively  cultirated  in 
the  N.  U.  S.  There  are  numerous  varieties; 
the  most  popular  are  the  largo  purple  sorts; 
white-fruited  varieties  are  not  popular.  In 
France  the  eggplant  is  known  as  aubergine, 
and  in  the  S.  U.  S.  it  is  sometimes  called 
Guinea  squash. 

Eg'ga,  targe  town  and  the  most  important 
trade  center  of  Nigeria,  Africa;  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Niger;  70  m.  above  its  confluence 
with  the  Benue;  is  a  collecting  point  for  the 
commodities  of  a  wide  region. 

Bg'gleaton,  Edward,  1337-1BD2;  American 
editor  and  author;  b.  Vevay,  Ind. ;  preached  aa 
a  Methodist  minister  in  Minnesota;  edited 
The  Little  Corporal,  Evanston,  III.,  1866; 
founded  The  Bunday-Sohool  Teacher  in  Chi- 
cago, 1867;  was  literary  editor  of  The  Inde- 
paidtmt.  New  York,  1870-71;  editor  of  Hearth 
and  Eome,  1871-72;  preached  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  1874-Tfl.  His  works  include  "The 
Hoosier  Schoolmaster,"  "  The  Circuit  Rider," 
"  The  Graysons,"  "  The  Faith  Doctor,"  "  House- 
hold History  of  the  U.  S."  "  The  Bt^^ers  of 
a  Nation." 

Eg 

Thai       . 

Windsor.  In  the  vicinity  is  the  field  of  Run- 
nymede,  where  King  Jolin  and  the  barons  held 
a  conference,  which  resulted  in  the  signing  of 
Magna  Charta,  1215.  Here  also  is  the  Royal 
Holloway  College  for  Women. 
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Eg'iiihard,  Ec'liuird,  or  Einluitlt 
770^40;  Qerman  hiBtoriui>  b.  in 
what  it  now  Hesse-DanuBtadt ;  vaB 
a  pupil  of  Alcuin.  He  gained  the 
conflaence  of  Charlemagne,  who  ap- 
poiated  him  hia  secretary.  He  ac- 
companied that  emperor  in  his  jour- 
neys and  military  expeditions.  After 
the  death  of  Charlemagne  he  passed 
into  the  service  of  Louis  le  D^bon- 
uaire.  His  wife  was  Imma,  who  in 
the  twelfth  century  was  confounded 
with  Emma,  a  daughter  of  Charle- 
magne. His  chief  works  are  & 
"  Life  of  Charlemagne  "  and  "  An- 
nals of  the  French  King." 

Bgmont',  or  Egmond',  Lamoral 
(Conit«  d'),  also  known  as  Prince 
de  Gavre,  1622-66;  Flemish  noble- 
man and  general;  b.  Hainault;  de- 
scended from  the  dukes  of  Oelder- 
lond;  served  in  the  armies  of 
Charles  V;  in  16G7  commanded 
the  cavalry  of  the  Spanish  army, 
and  defeated  the  French  at  8t.- 
Queutin;  ^ined  a  decisive  victory 
at  Oravelines  in  1568;  became  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  State  in 
16S0.  He  opposed  the  intolerant 
and  despotic  policy  of  Philip  II, 
but  adhered  to  the  Catholic  Church. 
He  ceased  to  act  with  the  popular 
party  after  they  revolted  against 
the  Spanish  kin^,  but  the  latter 
regarded  him  with  jealousy  and 
hatred,  and  sent  the  Duke  of  Alva 
to  Flanders  with  vice-regal  power, 
1667.  Kgmout  was  arrested,  tried 
for  treason,  and  executed  at  Bnio- 


E'eret,  t 


!   of   several   spe- 


Birdt. — I.  Virginia  redbird  or  row-bnwtsd  (nMbeak — whila 
ud  browD.  2.  King  bird— whiliih  lod  broira.  3,  Baltimore 
oriole— psle  blue  ind  dark  brown.  4.  Crow  blackbiid— bluidi 
tmn  and  brown,  5.  Wood  EtiniHli — trfi«niah-b]u«.  6.  Chippy 
— cneniah  blue  and  brown. 

E   Birdt. — I.    Rock    ptarmifan — Yellowiih  and    dark    nd.     2. 
" — plain    while.     3,    Cuinmon   inipe — ■ahy  and 


Bird*  of  Frtv.—l.    Sparrow  hawk— nirty  an> 

hawk— roddi»h-brown.  «POU  darker.     3.  Tumey  Dimara— wni 

•od  cbocolale.      4.  Screech  owl— whitii,     G.  Swallow-tailed  ki 

—white  and  reddinb  bn>wi>. 
Walrr  Birdt. — !. Tropic  bird — "'cru»hed  itrawberry."  2.  Leaat  lem- 

whitiah  and  brown.     3.  GuiUemot — btulBb-white  and  chooolati 

Egi'na.     See  JEoitiA. 

Eg'lantine,  a  species  of  rose  sometimes  called 
Bweetbrier;  is  a  native  of  Europe,  and  is  natu- 
ralized in  tile  U.  S.  The  flower  is  single  and 
fragrant.  The  leaves  also  emit  a  peculiar 
fragrant  odor  from  their  russet-colored  glands. 
The  plant  sometiuies  grows  S  ft.  high. 


lall  herons  which  have, 
during  the  hreeding  season,  a  well- 
developed  crest  and  the  back  adorned 
with  long,  loose,  flowing  plumes. 
The  moat  beautiful  are  the  white 
egrets,  whose  plumage  is  a  pure 
white.  Two  species  are  found  in' 
Europe,  and  two  very  similar  spe- 
cies are  found  in  the  warmer  parts 
of  America.  The  plumes  of  these 
birds  are  in  great  demand,  and  in 
many  localities  where  egrets  were 
formerly  abundant  they  have  been 
practically  exterminated. 

B'fTpt,  country   in   NE.   part   of 
Africa;    bounded   N.   hy  the  Medit- 
erranean;   E.   by   the   Red   Sea;    S. 
by  Nubia;  W.  by  the  Great  Desert; 
area,    excluding    the    Sudan,    about 
400,000   sq.   m.;    that   of   the   Nile 
Valley   and  delta    {Egypt  proper) 
extending   from    the   mouth   of    the    Nile    to 
the   first  cataract  at   Assouan,    12,970  sq.   m. 
Its  S.  possessions  extend  to  about  tbe  second 
cataract.     Egypt  ia  divided  into  two  districts 
— Masr-el-Bahri,  or  Lower  Egypt,  and  El-Said, 
or    upper    Egypt,    comprising    six    Kovemor- 
ahips   and  fourteen  provinces;   capital,   Cairo; 
chief   port,   Alexandria;    pop.   abt    10,000,000. 
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Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan,  lost  to  Egypt,  1882- 
06,  by  the  revolt  of  the  Mahdi,  now  adminis- 
tered by  a  governor  general  appointed  by 
Egypt,  with  the  assent  of  Great  Britain,  ex- 
tends S.  from  the  frontier  of  Egypt  to  Ugan- 
da and  the  Belgian  Kongo,  and  from  the  Red 
Sea  to  the  confines  of  Madai,  central  Africa; 
area  about  950,000  sq.  m.;  pop.  2,000,000. 
The  Nile  is  the  main  irrigator  of  the  country, 
watering  and  fertilizing  annually  a  strip  aver- 
aging about  7  m.  in  width,  except  at  the  N. 
where  the  valley  broadens  into  the  delta.  The 
greater  part  of  the  country  consists  of  deserts; 
that  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea  is  in- 
tersected by  chains  of  mountains,  whose  sum- 
mits rise  6,000  ft.  The  most  noted  lake  in 
Egypt  is  the  Birket-el-Keroun  in  the  Payum, 
W.  of  the  Nile,  30  m.  long;  along  the  seacoast 
of  the  delta  is  a  series  of  lagoons,  stretching 
nearly  200  m. 

There  are  in  Egypt,  few  trees  of  any  kind, 
except  the  palm,  and  few  wild  beasts.  Aver- 
age temperature  of  Lower  Egypt  55°  to  70°; 
that  of  Upper  Egypt,  66°  to  120°  in  winter; 
chief  industry  agriculture;  principal  crops, 
cotton,  sugar,  rice,  wheat,  maize,  sorghum, 
barley,  and  vegetables.  The  manufacture  of  fire- 
arms, cotton,  silk,  and  woolen  goods  is  direct- 
ed by  the  government.  The  chief  exports  are  raw 
cotton,  cotton  seeds,  cereals  and  vegetables, 
tobacco,  provisions,  and  drugs.  An  tensive 
trade  by  caravans  is  maintained  with  the  in- 
terior of  Africa.  The  Suez  Canal,  the  Mah- 
moudieh  Canal  from  Alexandria  to  the  Nile, 
and  some  1,455  m.  of  railroads  facilitate  com- 
merce. The  prevailing  religion  of  Egypt  has 
been  Mohammedan  since  640  ▲.D.  The  Copts, 
however,  608,000  in  number,  are  Christian  de- 
scendants of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church.  There  are 
about  10,000  public  schools,  sixteen  schools  for 
higher  education,  besides  mission  schools  and 
private  European  schools.  The  most  famous 
university  of  Islam  is  the  Univ.  of  El-Azhar, 
at  Cairo,  which  has  about  9,000  students. 

Egypt,  though  nominally  tributary  to  Tur- 
key, is  ruled  by  a  monarchy  conditionally  in- 
dependent, the  administration  being  carried  on 
by  native  ministers,  subject  to  the  ruling  of 
the  khedive.  Since  1883  the  government  has 
been  further  popularized  by  providing  for  a 
legislative  council,  a  general  assembly,  and 
various  provincial  boards.  These  bodies  are 
chosen  by  restricted  general  suffrage;  their 
powers  are  only  advisory.  The  khedive  pays 
an  annual  tribute  to  the  Sultan  and  levies 
taxes  in  his  name,  but  Great  Britain  practical- 
ly ^vems  the  country.  An  English  financial 
adviser  has  a  seat  in  the  council  of  ministers, 
and  without  his  concurrence  no  final  decision 
can  be  taken.  The  Turks,  although  the  ruling 
class,  form  but  a  small  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion. The  foreigners,  chiefly  Greeks,  Italians, 
British,  and  French,  number  abt.  112,500.  The 
Arabs  make  the  larger  part  of  the  population, 
though  the  Copts  number  608,000;  chief  cities, 
Cairo,  Alexandria,  Damietta,  Tanta,  Mansura, 
Zagazig,  Assiout,  Port  Said,  Fayum.  As  early 
as  6000  B.C.  the  Egyptians  were  a  highly 
civilized  people,  with  a  fully  organized  society, 
a  great  proficiency  in  arts  and  manufuctures. 


In  the  earliest  ages  they  recognized  only  one 
God,  but  later  became  idolatrous  and  polythe- 
istic. Each  deity  had  an  animal  which  was 
worshiped  as  his  or  her  symbolic  representative. 

The  government  of  ancient  Egypt  was  a  mon- 
archy, limited  by  the  influence  of  powerful 
hereditary  classes  (castes)  of  priests  and  sol- 
diers. The  first  Egyptian  dynasty  was  found- 
ed by  Menes,  5004  b.c.  Under  the  second, 
third,  fourth  dynasties  the  great  pyramid  of 
Sakkara  (the  oldest  monument  in  Egypt),  the 
three  great  pyramids  and  the  sphinx  at  Gizeh 
were  built.  The  third  and  fourth  dynasties 
were  of  Memphis.  With  the  tenth  dynasty, 
nearly  twenty  centuries  after  Menes,  what  is 
called  the  old  empire  ended.  The  eleventh  and 
twelfth  dynasties  were  Theban.  Abt.  2400  a 
rival  line  established  itself  in  the  delta,  where 
it  reigned  for  one  hundred  and  eighty-four 
years  and  constituted  the  fourteenth  dynasty. 
The  Hyksos,  or  shepherd  kings,  whose  hosts 
were  led  by  Hitti^s,  invaded  the  country  abt. 
2214,  established  their  capital  at  Avaria,  and 
founded  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seven- 
teenth dynasties.  Under  the  eighteenth  dy- 
nasty, founded  at  Thebes,  the  Hyksos  were  ex- 
pelled, the  "new  empire"  began  (1703),  and 
Egypt  became  one  of  the  great  powers  of  the 
world.  Under  Rameses  II,  of  the  nineteenth 
dynasty,  the  pharaoh  who  oppressed  the  Is- 
raelites, Egypt  declined  in  power,  and  was 
invaded  by  a  N.  race  which  seized  the  W. 
part  of  the  delta.  Menephtah,  son  of  Rameses, 
who  established  his  capital  at  Memphis,  de- 
feated the  invaders.  Shortly  after,  abt.  1300, 
occurred  the  exodus  of  the  Jews.  A  rival 
dynasty,  the  twenty-first,  arose  at  Tanis,  in 
Lower  Sgypt  and  established  authority  over 
all  Egypt.  The  twenty-second  dynasty,  was 
Assyrian.  Psammetichus  founded  the  twenty- 
sixth  dynasty,  expelled  the  Assyrians,  made 
himself  master  of  all  Egypt,  and  allowed  the 
Greek  to  colonize  in  the  country. 

In  527  Egypt  became  a  Persian  province. 
Abt.  405  the  Persians  were  expelled  and  na- 
tive monarchs  ruled  until  340,  when  Artaxerxes 
III  of  Persia  reconquered  the  country.  In  332 
Alexander  the  Great  conquered  Egypt;  after 
whose  death  his  general,  Ptolemy  Soter,  ruled, 
and  after  him  nine  Ptolemies.  Alexander 
foimded  Alexandria,  which  became  the  chief 
center  of  Greek  civilization.  Augustus  Csesar 
reduced  Egypt  to  a  Roman  province.  For 
three  centuries  after  that  its  history  is  a  rec- 
ord only  of  fruitless  rebellions  and  of  savage 
persecutions  of  the  Christians.  In  1798  Bona- 
parte invaded  Egypt  and  the  French  held  it 
till  1801,  when  the  British  expelled  them. 
Civil  war  followed,  and  Mehemet  AH,  an  Al- 
banian adventurer,  became  ruler  with  the  title 
of  pasha.  He  subjected  Nubia,  conquered 
Syria  and  a  great  part  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
would  have  made  himself  master  of  Constan- 
tinople had  not  the  powers  intervened.  His 
nephew,  Ismail  Pasha,  negotiated  immense  for- 
eign loans  for  internal  improvements,  and 
made  taxes  so  oppressive  that  he  was  driven 
out,  1879.  Mohammed  Tewfik,  son  of  Ismail, 
who  succeeded  him,  found  the  finances  in  such 
confusion  that  the  aid  of  European  govern- 
ments was  invoked,  and  the  British  and  French 
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govts,  took  control  of  all  the  Bourcea  of 
revenue.  Tbia  led  to  a  revolt  in  1S82,  headed 
by  Arab!  Paahft,  Minister  of  War,  which  woi 
crushed  bj  British  troops.  The  control  of  the 
fl nances  now  passed  into  British  hands  and 
British  troops  remained  in  effective  posses- 
sion of  the  country.  A  revolt  of  ths  Mabdi 
in  the  Sudan  occurred.  1881-85.  Gen.  Gordon, 
who  had  been  sent  by  the  English  to  with- 
draw  the  garrison   at   Khartum, 


a  revolt  lost  to  the  khedive  the  Su- 
dan, which  was  not  recovered  until  1896,  when 
an  Anglo -Egypt!  an  expedition  for  the  recovery 
of  the  lost  provinces  was  dispatched  under 
Lord  Kitchener,  who,  in  1898,  Anally  brought 
the  Sudan  under  rule  of  the  governments.  In 
I8B2  Abbas  Hilmi  succeeded  to  the  throne  on 
the  death  of  his  father,  Mohammed  Tewfik. 

Egyp'tian  Ai'chitectnre,  was  one  mainly  of 
temples  and  tombs.  Symbolic  carvings,  hiero- 
);typhics,  and  paintings  play  a  large  part  in 
its  decorative  scheme.  The  temples  of  Kar- 
nak,  Luxor,  Medinet-Abou,  and  Abydos,  and 
the  Ramesseum  are  the  grandest  examples  of 
the  art  of  the  Ramesside  epoch;  Edfu,  Den- 
derah,  and  PhilK,  of  the  Ptolemaic;  while  the 
temple  caverns  of  Abu-Simbel  and  the  innu- 
merable rock-cut  tombs  of  the  Nile  Vnlley  ex- 
hibit another  phase  of  Egyptian  architecture, 
unrivaled  unless  by  the  cave  temples  of  India. 
Limestone  and  granite,  with  a  coarse  sand- 
stone for  the  rougher  masses  of  masonry,  and 
brick  dried  in  the  sun  for  exterior  circuit  walls, 
seem  to  have  been  the  materials  most  in  use. 

Egyptixn  Vnl'tuie,  called  also  Pharaoh's 
Hb.n,  small  vulture  of  S.  Europe,  Africa,  and 
Asia,  occasionally  seen  in  England.  These 
birds  are  valuable  scavengers,  protected  by  law 
and  custom,  and  are  half  domesticated. 

Bbrenberg  (a'ren  b«rkh).  Christian  Gottfried, 
17B5-1B76;  Uernmn  naturalist;  b.  Delitzsch, 
Prussian  Saxony;  obtained  a  chair  of  medi- 
cine in  the  Univ.  of  Berlin ;  published  "  Scien- 
tific Travels  through  N.  Africa  and  W.  Asia  " 
and  "Physical  Symbols  of  Birds,  Insects,  etc."; 
made  interesting  discoveries  with  the  micro- 
scope, and  published  important  works  entitled 
"  llie  Infusoria  as  Perfect  Organisms "  and 
"  Mikro-Geologie."  He  discovered  that  cre- 
taceous and  other  strata  of  great  extent  are 
composed   of  microscopic   organisms. 

Ehienbreitstein  (a-rfn-brit'stin),  "  honor's 
broad  stone,"  fortified  town  of  Rhenish  Prus- 
Kin;  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Rhine;  opposite 
Coblentz;  at  the  base  of  a  rocky  hill.  On 
the  summit  of  this  hill  stands  the  citadel  of 
Kbrenbreitstein,  on  a  rocky  promontory  400  ft. 
above  the  water,  inaccessible  on  three  sides  and 
defended  on  the  N.,  the  only  attackable  front, 
by  a  double  intrenchment.  It  has  been  a  fortress 
from  very  early  times,  its  origin  dating  from 
the  time  of  Drusus,  when  the  Romans  erected 
various  castles  and  strongholds  on  the  Rhine. 

Eichbetg  (Ik'berg),  Jnlins,  1824-03;  Amer- 
ican composer;  b.  DUsseldorf,  Germany:  in 
1867  be  came  to  New  York,  and  in  1859  re- 
moved  to   Boston,   where    he   established   the 
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Boston  Consemtoiy  of  Music,  1867.  He  com- 
posed much  for  the  violin,  but  is  best  known 
as  the  composer  of  the  operas,  "The'Doctor 
of  Alcantara,"  "  The  Rose  of  Tyrol,"  "  The 
Two  Cadis,"  and  "  A  Night  in  Rome." 

Eichhon  (ik'hOm),  Johann  Gottfried,  17S2- 
1827;  German  biblical  critic;  b.  DDrenzim- 
mem;  Prof,  of  Oriental  Languages  at  Jena, 
1TT5;  in  1788  called  to  the  chair  of  Oriental 
and  Biblical  Literature  at  GOttingen,  which 
he  filled  nearly  thirty-eight  years.  He  edited  the 
"  Allgemeine  Bibliothek  der  biblischen  Litera- 
tur,"  I787-180I,  and  wrote  numerous  works, 
showing  wide  knowledge  of  Oriental  and  bibli- 
cal antiquities;  one  of  these  is  "  Historical  and 
Critical  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament." 

Eider  (I'd^),  river  of  Germany,  forming  the 
boundary  between  Schteswig  and  Holstein; 
rises  10  m.  SW.  of  Kiel,  flows  nearly  W.,  and 
enters  the  German  Ocean  at  Tllnning;  is  90 
m.  long,  and  navigable  from  its  mouth  to 
Rendsburg.  A  canal  cut  from  Rendsburg  to 
Kielflord  completes  water  connection  between 
the   Baltic   and   the   North   Sea. 

Eider  Dnck,  one  of  several  species  of  bca 
ducks,  especially  the  European  eider,  which 
furnishes  eider  down.  This  duck  also  occurs 
in  the  N.  parU  of  N.  America,  but  the  com- 
mon Anaencan  eider  and  another  species  are 
found  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  eider  is  larger 
than  the  common  duck,  and  the  plumage  color 
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in  the  male  varies  with  the  seasons.  The  fe- 
male is  of  a  light  reddish  brown,  marked  across 
with  darker  shades.  The  male  displays  in 
spring  a  conspicuous  pied  plumage  of  sable 
beneath  and  creamy  white  above,  with  a  patch 
of  shining  sea-green  on  the  bead.  During  in- 
cubation the  female  deposits  in  her  nest  the 
down  which  she  plucks  from  her  breast,  and 
if  this  is  removed  by  hunters  she  furnishes 
another  supply. 

BifEel  (Viil)  Tow'er,  a  tower  erected  on  the 
grounds  of  the  French  International  Exposi- 
tion in  1889.  It  is  300  meters,  or  084  ft.,  in 
height,  of  light  structure  and  graceful  form. 
Visitors  are  carried  to  the  upper  platform  by 
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elevators.    Meteorological  observations  are  car- 
ried on  at  the  top,  affording  very  important 

Eiglit-lioiiT  D«7,  a  movement  to  fix  by  law 
or  agreement  between  employer  and  worlcmen 
the  houTB  of  labor  at  not  more  than  eight  on 
any  one  day.  The  proposition  arOHe  in  Eng- 
land in  1933,  and  its  general  adoption  in  Great 
Britain  was  moved  at  a  tradea-union  congreaB 
in  1869.  It  has  not,  however,  made  great 
progreBB  in  that  country.  In  the  U.  S.  it  waa 
proposed  in  1S66  by  the  National  Ijibor  Union, 
and  the  eight-hour  day  was  introduced  into  the 
U.  S.  navy  yards  by  act  of  Congress  in  1860, 
and  the  principle  has  been  since  applied  to 
other  workers  by  federal  and  state  laws.  It 
is  in  Australia,  However,  that  the  eight-hour 
day  has  been  most  generally  followed,  many 
trades  having  adopted  it  as  early  as  1866.  The 
principal  objection  of  employers  to  such  a  lim- 
itation of  the  hours  of  labor  is  based  not  only 
upon  the  inpreasing  of  the  hours  during  which 
a  factory  remains  idle,  hut  upon  the  fact  that 
the  demand  for  an  eight-hour  day  is  usually 
coupled  with  the  understanding  that  the  day 
wage  paid  for  longer  hours  aliall  still  be  the 
standard.  But  the  general  experience  of  em- 
ployers that  overtime  work,  even  when  stimu- 


Great  Britain,  which  prove  the  output  under 
the  eight-hour  regime  is  as  great  as  it  was 
when  the  working  hours  were  longer. 

Eimeo  {I'm$-5),  one  of  the  Society  islands; 
in  the  PaciBc;  30  m.  N\V.  of  Tahiti. 

Einbeck  (m'b^k),  town  of  Hanover,  on  the 
lime;  21  m.  N>nV.  of  GOttingen;  has  bleach- 
eries  and  tanneries,  manufactures  of  woolens 
And  linens,  and  a  gymnasium  founded  by  Lu- 
ther; prominent  among  the  military  towns  of 
the  old  empire,  but  the  French  destroyed  its 
walls,  1761.     Pop.  (1900)   7,914. 

Einliaid.     See  Eoinbabd. 

Einaiedeln  (In'sS-d^ln),  town  of  Switzerland; 
canton  of  Schwytz;  24  m.  SSE.  of  Zurich;  has 
a  famous  Benedictine  abbey,  containing  a  black 
image  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  is  visited  by 
many  pilgrims;  contains  a  large  library,  and 
connected  with  it  are  a  priests'  seminary,  gym- 
nasium, lyceum,  etc.    Pop.  {1900)  R,551. 

EiKUach  (I'zen-fikhl.  town  of  Saxe-Weimar. 
Germany;  on  the  HOrscl;  48  m.  W.  of  Wei- 
mar; inclosed  by  walls,  and  has  a  handsome 
ducal  palace,  now  used  as  a  courthouse,  and  a 
school  of  design;  also  has  manufactures  of 
cotton  and  woolen  fabrics,  art  pottery,  leather, 
carpets,  soap,  white  lead,  etc.  Close  by  this 
town  is  the  Castle  of  Wartburg,  formerly  a 
residence  of  the  landgraves  of  Thuringia,  and 
memorable  as  the  refuge  in  which  Luther  re- 
mained secreted  ten  months,  1521-22.  Pop. 
(190S)   3G,163. 

Biwneif  (i'zen-Erts) ,  also  called  InnERBEBa, 
town  of  Styria,  Austria;  at  the  N.  base  of  the 
Erzberg;  20  m.  WNVV.  of  Bruck.  The  Erzherg. 
which  IS  6,000  ft.  high,  is  a  solid  mass  of  iron 
ore  of  rich  qualitv.  Mines  have  been  worked 
here  (or  1,000  years.  Pop.  (1900) 
6,494. 
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Eisteddfod  (&s-t«th'vi)d) ,  congress  of  Welsh 
bards  and  musicians  to  promote  cultivation  of 
national  poetry  and  music  and  maintain  the 
traditions  and  customs  of  Wales.  Its  origin 
is  ancient,  probably  antedating  the  Christian 
era,  but  the  first  meeting  of  which  there  is 
record  was  held  on  the  Conway  (N.  Wales)  in 
the  sixth  century. 

EJect'meot,  in  law,  an  action  for  the  recov- 
ery of  the  possession  of  lands,  now  generally 
used  wherever  the  common  law  prevails  for 
the  trial  not  merely  of  the  right  to  possession, 
but  to  the  title. 

Ek'ron,  a  royal  city  of  the  Philistines,  and 
seat  of  an  oracle  of  Beelzebub;  in  Judea;  25 
m.  W.  by  N.  from  Jerusalem;  site  identified 
with  the  modem  Akir. 

ElBgab'aloa,  or  Heliogab'aluB,  204-222  A.D.; 
Roman  emperor;  b.  Antioch;  original  name 
Varius   Avitus   Bassianus,    but    on   being   ap- 

Cointed  a  priest  of  the  Syrian  god  Elagabal, 
e  assumed  that  name.  Caracalla  waa  assas- 
sinated April  8,  217,  and  Macrinus  was  pro- 
claimed emperor,  April  Uth.  Elagabalus  was 
proclaimed  emperor  by  the  army  in  Syria,  May 
16,  21B.  A  battle  was  fought  between  Macn- 
nus  and  Elagabalus,  June  8th,  and  Macrinus 
was  put  to  death  some  days  afterwards.  Ela- 
gabalus, one  of  the  most  infamous  of  the  Roman 
emperors,  was  assassinated  by  hia  soldiers  and 
succeeded  by  Alexander  Severus. 

Elain'.    See  Olei.i. 

Blaro,  name  given  in  the  Bible  and  in  cimei- 
form  inscriptions  to  that  part  of  the  ancient 
Persian  Empire  called  Susiana  and  Cissia  by 
the  Greeks;  the  Elyniais  of  the  Greeks  ap- 
pears to  have  been  only  that  part  of  Susiana 
next  the  Persian  Gulf.  Shuahau  or  Susa  was 
its  chief  city. 

B'land,  African  antelope  (Orea«  oanna),  the 
largest   of   the   family;    about   the   sise   of   a 


borse,  measuring  6  ft.  high  at  the  shoulder. 
with  two  lioms,  nearly  straight,  about  1}  ft. 
long,    in  form  it  somewhat  resembles  the  ox. 
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El-Araish  (Sl-A-rlsh'),  *' garden  of  enjoy- 
ment/' fortified  town  of  Morocco;  capital  of 
province  of  Azgar;  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  45  m. 
SW.  of  Tangier;  supposed  to  occupy  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Roman  town  of  Lixus,  and  on 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  Wady  El-Khos  are 
the  ruins  of  the  Phoenician  colony  of  Lex  (or 
Lix).  The  fabled  island  and  gardens  of  the 
Hesperides  were  supposed  to  be  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river. 

Bl  Arish  (M  H-rSsh'),  ancient  Rhinocolura, 
walled  town  of  Egypt;  on  the  confines  of  Pal- 
estine, near  the  Wady  el  Arish;  ^  m.  from  the 
Mediterranean;  195  m.  NE.  of  Cairo.  Before 
the  rise  of  Alexandria  this  town  was  a  great 
emporium  of  the  Red  Sea  trade.  The  Wady  el 
Arish  is  supposed  to  be  the  "  river  of  Egypt " 
mentioned  in  the  Bible.    Pop.  (1897)  16,991. 

Elas'tic  Curve,  in  mechanics,  the  figure  which 
would  be  assumed  by  a  thin  horizontal  elastic 
plate  if  one  end  were  fixed  and  the  other 
loaded  with  a  weight.  The  curve  assumed  by 
a  plate  or  beam  when  resting  on  two  supports 
and  loaded  is  also  an  elastic  curve,  provided 
the  load  be  not  so  great  as  to  impair  the  elas- 
tic properties  of  the  material. 

Elastic,  Gum.    See  Rubbeb. 

Elastic'ity,  property  possessed  by  certain 
bodies  of  recovering  their  original  form  and 
size  after  withdrawal  of  the  external  force  by 
which  they  have  been  compressed.  Matter  is 
believed  to  be  composed  of  molecules  or  small 
particles,  acting  and  acted  upon  by  attractive 
and  repulsive  forces,  from  whose  combined  ac- 
tion result  the  various  forms  and  properties  of 
matter.  When  the  body  is  at  rest  the  opposite 
forces  which  any  of  its  molecules  exercise  on 
each  other  are  in  equilibrium.  If  the  distance 
between  the  molecules  be  increased  within  the 
limits  of  the  action  of  the  forces,  both  forces 
are  diminished;  and  if  the  distance  is  lessened, 
both  are  increased,  but  not  in  the  same  pro- 
portion. Solid  bodies  are  imperfectly  elastic, 
and  do  not  entirely  recover  their  form  when 
the  disturbing  force  is  removed;  but  there 
seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the  elasticity  of  gases. 
See  Pneumatics;  Strength  of  Materials. 

Elastic  Lim'it,  limit  to  which  a  body  can  be 
strained  and  yet  recover  its  original  shape 
when  the  strain  is  removed.  A  strain  carried 
beyond  this  causes  permanent  deformation. 

Elastic  Tis'sue,  form  of  fibrous  tissue,  some- 
times called  yellow  fibrous  tissue,  which  may 
be  drawn  out  to  twice  its  original  length,  to 
which  it  returns  when  released.  It  is  found  in 
the  membranes  which  connect  the  cartilaginous 
rings  of  the  windpipe  and  various  other  struc- 
tures requiring  elasticity.  In  the  human  body 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable  example  of  the 
elastic  tissue  is  seen  in  the  ligamenta  auhfiava^ 
or  ligaments  between  the  vertebras  (bones  of 
the  spinal  column).  Almost  all  other  liga- 
ments are  unyielding  and  inelastic,  but  these 
are  extremely  elastic.  Their  action  is  to  help 
restore  the  column  to  its  vertical  position  when 
bent  by  muscular  action. 


Elate'rium,  drug  obtained  from  the  Eebalium 
elaterium,  or  wild  cucumber,  called  also  squirt- 
ing cucumber;  is  contained  in  the  thick  green 
mucus  surrounding  the  seeds;  is  a  powerful 
hydrogogue  cathartic,  dangerous  when  used  in 
excess,  and  is  very  irritating  to  the  eyes  and 
skin.  The  active  principle  called  elaterin  is 
obtained  from  it.  Elaterium  is  sometimes  used 
in  dropsy. 

E'lath,  town  mentioned  in  the  Bible;  at  the 
foot  of  the  valley  El  Ghor  in  Idunuea,  and  at 
the  head  of  the  Elanitic  arm  of  the  Red  Sea 
( the  Gulf  of  Akabah ) ;  10  m.  E.  of  Petra ;  con- 
quered by  King  David,  and  imder  Solomon  be- 
came the  center  of  much  trade;  continued  to 
be  an  important  seaport  under  the  Romans. 

Elba  (el'ba),  island  of  Italy;  in  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea,  between  Corsica  and  Tuscany; 
separated  from  the  latter  by  a  channel  6  m. 
wide;  is  about  18  m.  long;  area,  87  sq.  m.  The 
surface  is  mountainous  and  contains  excellent 
iron  ore;  among  its  products  are  wine,  wheat, 
olives,  and  various  fruits.  By  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  this  island  was  designated  as  the  resi- 
dence of  Napoleon  I,  who  removed  to  it  May  4, 
1814,  and  secretly  left  it  February  26,  1815. 
CapiUl,  Porto  Ferraja.    Pop.  (1901)  24,213. 

Elbe  (&Ib),  river  of  Germany;  rises  in  Bo- 
hemia, among  the  Riesengebirge  Mountains; 
drains  the  N.  part  of  Bohemia,  intersects  Sax- 
ony and  Prussia,  and  enters  the  German  Ocean 
near  Cuxhaven;  at  this  point  the  tide  rises 
about  10  ft.;  total  length,  725  m.  This  river 
is  several  miles  wide  at  every  point  between 
its  mouth  and  Altona,  a  distance  of  nearly  70 
m.  Its  principal  affluents  are  the  Havel,  Mol- 
dau,  Saale,  and  Eger.  The  chief  towns  on  its 
banks  are  Dresden,  Magdeburg,  Hamburg,  and 
Altona. 

Elberfeld  (ei'b^r-felt),  town  of  Rhenish 
Prussia;  on  the  Wupper;  16  m.  E.  of  Dfissel- 
dorf ;  has  a  normal  school,  asylum  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  museum,  public  library,  and  ex- 
tensive manufactures  of  iron,  paper,  silk  stuffs, 
velvets,  cotton  fabrics,  merinos,  ribbons,  and 
tapes.     Pop.   (1905)    162,853. 

Elbeuf  (el-bOf),  town  of  France;  depart- 
ment of  Seine- Inf 6rieure ;  on  the  Seine,  12  m. 
above  Rouen;  has  important  manufactures  of 
fine  fiannels,  billiard -table  covers,  habit  cloths, 
checkered  stuffs,  woolen  fabrics,  chemicals,  ma- 
chinery, etc.    Pop.  (1900)   19,050. 

Ell>ing,  fortified  town  of  Prussia;  on  the 
Elbing  River;  5  m.  from  its  entrance  into  the 
Frische  Haff,  and  40  m.  ESE.  of  Dantzic;  has 
manufactures  of  cotton  and  linen  fabrics,  sail- 
cloth, soap,  tobacco,  leather,  etc.,  foundries,  dye 
and  print  works,  and  sugar  refineries.  Pop. 
(1900)  52,510. 

El  Bostan'.    See  Albistan. 

Elbruz  (el-br6z'),  or  Elburz',  lofty  range  of 
mountains  extending  over  the  N.  of  Persia; 
connected  E.  and  W.  with  the  Paropamisan  and 
Caucasian  ranges;  highest  peak,  the  volcano 
Mt.  Demavend,  18,600  ft.  The  highest  sum- 
mit of  the  Caucasus  range,  18,570  ft.,  is  also 
known  as  Mt.  Elbruz. 
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El  Caney  (£1  tc&'ni).    8«e  Canst. 

El'der,  overseer,  ruler,  or  leader;  the  title  of 
ma  officer  both  in  the  Jewish  and  CbriBtian 
churches.  In  the  ancient  Jewish  polity,  elders 
were  persons  noted  for  their  age,  experience, 
and  wisdom ;  in  primitive  Christian  assemblies 
elders  held  the  first  place;  in  the  Preshyteri«n 
churches  the  elders  of  a  particular  church,  ia 
conjunction  with  the  miniater,  form  the  church 
session,  the  representative  and  governing  body. 

Elder,  shrubby  plant  belonging  to  the  honey - 
Buclde  family.  The  common  elder  of  K.  Amer- 
ica grows  from  6  to  10  ft.  high.  Another 
American  species  is  the  red-berried  elder,  found 
in  rock;  woods  and  among  mountains.  Elder- 
flower  water,  employed  in  perfumery,  is  dis' 
tilled  from  them,  and  wine  is  made  from  the 

El'don,  John  Scott  (Earl  of),  1751-1838; 
British  jurist;  b.  Newcastle,  entered  Parlia- 
ment, 1783,  and  supported  Pitt;  Solicitor-Gen- 
eral, 1788;  Attorney -General,  1793;  prosecuted 
Homo  Tooke  and  others  accused  of  treason, 
but  they  were  defended  by  Erakine  and  ac- 
quitted. In  17BB  he  was  made  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleaa,  and  raised  to  the 
House  of  Peers  as  Baron  Eldon;  was  Lord 
Chancellor,  1301-27. 

El  Dorado  (SI  da-i&'da),  in  Spanish,  "the 
gilded,"  fabled  king  of  an  equally  fabulous  In- 
dian city,  long  supposed  to  exist  in  the  N. 
part  of  S.  America.  In  its  most  definite  form 
the  story  described  a  lake  in  which  was  an 
island  with  a  city  marvelously  rich  in  gold,  sil- 
ver, and  precious  stones.  The  chief  or  "  king" 
of  the  city  was  daily  or  periodically  anointed 
with  thick  oil,  in  which  gold  dust  was  stuck 
until  he  appeared  to  be  covered  with  the  metal. 
This  king  was  "El  Dorado"  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  the  name  has  been  erroneously  transferred 
in  common  language  to  the  supposed  city  or 
region  which  he  governed.  Many  expeditions, 
including  one  under  Walter  Baleigh,  went  in 
search  of  the  city. 

Bl'eonor  of  Aqoitoine', abt.  1122-1203;  Queen 
of  France,  and  later  of  England;  daughter  and 
heiress  of  the  last  Duke  of  Aquitaine;  married, 
1137,  to  Louis  vn  of  France,  with  whom  she 
went  to  the  Holy  Land,  1147;  was  divorced 
from  Louis,  1 152,  and  soon  married  to  Henry 
II  of  England.  She  instigated  her  sons  to  re- 
bel against  their  father  (Henry  II),  who  im- 
prisoned her  for  fifteen  years;  acted  as  regent 
while  her  son,  Richard  I,  conducted  a  crusade 
to  Palestine.  Despite  her  wayward  character 
she  did  much  to  further  poetry  and  art. 

Eleatic  (e-1e-at1k)  School,  group  of  Greek 
philosophers,  the  first  one  being  Xenophanes  of 
Elea,  who  fiourished  abt.  630  B.C.  They  re- 
garded as  vain  and  illusory  the  world  of 
change  and  succession.  Time,  space,  and  mo- 
tion they  considered  as  phantasms,  caused  by 
the  deceiving  senses,  and  incapable  of  scientific 
e^iplanation.     They  distinguisned  between  the 

Sure  reason — the  correlative  of  being — ondopin- 
)n  or  common  uuderstanding,  which  judges 
according  to  the  impressions  of  sense.    Par- 


EIe«'»ar  ("God  is  help"),  name  of  several 
ancient  Hebrews,  of  whom  the  most  important 
were  the  third  son  of  Aaron,  who  suoceeded 
him  aa  high  priest,  and  one  of  David's  three 
"mighty  men"  in  the  wars  with  the  Philia- 

Elecompone',  plant  of  the  Composite  family. 
The  common  elecampane  is  indigenous  to  mid- 
dle and  S.  Europe,  and  has  become  naturalized 
in  the  U.  S.     The 
root   has   sudorific 
and  diuretic  prop- 
erties. 

Elec'tlon,  in  law, 
the  choice  of  two 
alternatives;  some- 
times the  right  to 
make  such  choice. 
The  law  frequently 
imposes  on  a  party 
the  duty  to  choose 

si  stent  or  alter- 
native rights  or 
claims.  This  obli- 
gation may  pre- 
sent itself  in  all 
branches  of  the 
law,  and  often  oc- 

practice. 

ELEcnoK,  in  pol-  Elwampahb. 

itics,  the  choice  of 

public  officers  b;  those  persons  who  have  the 
right  of  voting,  as  distin^sbed  from  appoint- 
ment, which  IS  such  choice  made  by  superior 
offlcera.  Elections  are  direct  when  officers  are 
chosen  by  a  direct  vote  of  their  constituency; 
indirect  when  electors  are  chosen  to  designate 
the  person  who  shall  be  the  officer;  for  the 
leading  case  of  the  latter  method,  see   Elbc- 

Elections  in  the  U.  S.  are  divided  into  local 
or  municipal  elections,  at  which  officers  for 
some  particular  town  or  locality  are  chosen; 
general  or  state  elections,  at  which  officers  for 
the  whole  of  a  commonwealth  are  elected  ( the 
most  important  being  the  gubernatorial  and 
presidential  elections  for  filling  the  places  of 
Governor  and  President)  ;  and  congressional  or 
legislative  elections,  at  which  members  of  Con- 
gress OT  legislatures  are  voted  for.  See  Bal- 
lot; NoKiSATUTQ  Conventioh;  NouinAITOH; 
Prim  ABT  E^LioTion, 

ELEcno^f,  in  theology,  has  reference  to  the 
act  of  God  in  choosing  some  individuals  as  ob- 
jects of  mercv  and  salvation.  According  to 
Calvin,  this  election  depends  only  upon  God's 
pleasure;  ths  Arminians  consider  that  God 
chooses  those  whom  he  foresees  will  accept  the 
offer  of  the  Gospel  and  act  as  true  Christians. 

Elec'toT,  title  of  those  German  princes  who 
had  the  right  or  privilege  of  electing  the  em- 
peror of  Germany.  There  were  originally  (1256 
A.D.)  seven— namely,  the  Electors  of  Cologne, 
Mentz,  Treves.  Bohemia,  Brandenburg,  Saxony, 
and  the  Elector  Palatine.    The  first  three  were 
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arcbbishops  of  Cologne,  Mentz,  and  Treves. 
They  uaiwlly  choHe  the  heir  or  near  relative  of 
the  preceding  emperor.  On  tlie  disBolution  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire  (1»06)  the  office  be- 
came obsolete,  but  the  title  was  retained  by 
the  rulers  of  Hesse-CuBsel  till  18(16,  when  that 
state  was  united  to  Prussia.    See  Ei^ctobs. 


See     PSESIDERTUI. 

Blec'tors,  in  the  U.  S.,  persona  chosen  by  the 
people  of  the  several  states  to  elect  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President.  Each  state  chooaea  a 
numlier  of  electors  equal  to  the  whole  number 
of  members  it  aenda  to  both  houses  of  Con- 
greas.  The  electors  must  be  chosen  on  the 
same  day  in  all  the  atatea — that  is,  on  the 
Tuesday  next  after  the  Grst  Monday  in  No- 
vember. The  number  of  electors,  1B07,  waa 
476.  For  method  of  electing  the  President  and 
Vice  Preaident,  see  Constitution  of  the  U.  B. 

Elec'tra,  daughter  of  Agamemnon,  King  of 
Mycenie ;  sister  of  Orestes,  and  wife  of  PylMes ; 
sometimes  called  I^odice.  Her  story  is  the 
subject  of  dramas  by  ^achylus,  Euripides, 
Sophocles,  and  Racine.  The  most  perfect  of 
the  ancient  tragedies  of  "Electra"  is  that  of 
Sophocles ;  in  this  she  stimulates  her  brother 
Orestes  (whose  life  she  has  saved  from  the 
violence  of  her  father's  murderera)  to  avenge 
the  death  of  that  parent.  This  he  does,  with 
the  aid  of  Apollo.  Five  other  persons  of  this 
name  are  found  in  Greek  mythology. 

Elec'tiJcal  Fiab,  a  fish  having  the  power  of 
giving  shocka  of  electricity.  At  least  fifty  ma- 
rine animals  of  very  diverse  character  are 
known  to  have  this  power.  Among  the  best 
known  are  several  species  of  Torpedo  and  yar- 
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cine  (ot  the  ray  family),  one  of  which  is  occa- 
sionally found  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the 
U.  S.  The  Electraphorut  elcctricua,  a  fresh- 
water eel  of  H.  America,  aometimea  6  ft.  long, 
has  the  power  of  overcoming  men,  and  even 
horses,  by  its  tremendous  shocks. 

Electrical  Machine',  machine  for  the  electro- 
static generation  of  differences  of  potential  a, 
that  is  to  say.  for  electrification  by  friction  or 
by  electrostatic  induction.  In  trictional  ma- 
chines the  body  rubbed  is  a  revolving  glass 
plate  (in  early  forms  a  cylinder  or  ball  rubbed 
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by  the  hand) ,  passing  between  rubbers  of  soft 
leather  to  which  a  dressing  of  sodium  amatganr 
has  been  applied.  In  all  such  machines,  how- 
ever, even  under  the  most  favorable  condi- 
tions, a  scarcely  appreciable  portion  of  the 
work  done  appears  in  form  of  electrical  energy, 
the  remainder  being  wasted  as  heat.  For  this 
and  other  reasons  friction  machines  have  gone 
almost  entirely  out  of  use,  being  replaced  by 
a  class  of  machines  which  produce  electrifica- 
tion by  electrostatic  induction.  There  are  many 
forms  of  such  apparatus,  the  best  known  being 


the   "  influence "   machines   of   HoUe,   Toepler, 

and    Wineshurst,    and    the    various    forms    of 
"  replenisher  "  devised  by  Lord  Kelvin. 

The  simplest  of  all  electrical  machines  of 
this  class  is  the  electrophorua,  which  conaists 
of  a  plate  of  vulcanite  or  of  aome  other  aub- 
stance  easily  electrified  by  friction,  and  a 
metal  disk  with  an  insulating  handle.  When 
the  disk  is  placed  on  the  vulcanite  surface 
which  has  been  previously  excited  by  rubbing 
with  fur,  it  makes  contact  in  three  pointa  of 
support  only.  Electrostatic  induction  brings 
about  a  difference  of  potential  between  the 
upper  and  lower  faces  of  the  disk,  and  when 
the  former  has  been  connected  for  a  moment 
with  the  earth  and  insulated  again  and  the 
disk  removed.  It  comes  away  heavily  charged. 
The  charge  thus  obtained  is  always  opposite 
in  character  to  that  residing  on  the  vulcanite 
plate  (i.e.,  it  is  positive).  The  quantity  of  elec- 
tricity on  the  plate  is  in  no  way  diminished, 
and  the  process  may  be  repeated  again  and 
again,  without  exhausting  the  original  charge. 
The  difference  of  potential  produced  by  means 
of  influence  machines  is  very  great  (50,000  to 
200,000  voltaj.  It  has  been  reached  artificial- 
ly by  only  one  other  device,  the  induction  coll. 
As  compared  with  machines  for  the  develop- 
ment of  electrical  energy  of  moderate  tension 
( dj'namo  machines,  etc. ) ,  friction  machines  and 
inlluence  machines  are  of  exceedingly  low  econ- 
omy.   See  Dtkauo. 

Elec'tric  Blow'pipe,  device  in  which  the  elec- 
tric arc  between  carbon  pencils  is  powerfully 
deflected  by  means  of  an  electric  magnet  and 
given  the  form  of  a  blowpipe  flame.  The  arc 
was  used  in  this  way  by  Werdermann  for  the 
fusion  of  very  refractory  minerals,  etc. 

Electric  INschaige',  phenomenon  which  takes 
place  whenever  the  dielectric  separating  two 
conductors,  between  which  difference  of  poten- 
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tial  existB,  breaks  down.  The  result  ia  in  gen- 
eral a,  Bpark  due  to  lieat  developed  along  the 
path  over  which  equalization  of  potential  oc- 
curs. When  the  conditions  are  such  that  con- 
siderable potential  difference  continues  after 
the  breaking  down  of  the  dielectric,  the  light 
continues  and  the  discharge  is  an  "  arc."  At 
low  pressures  the  discharge  is  not  a  spark,  but 
*  continuous  light,  often  called  by  the  older 
writers  the  "  barometric "  light.  It  takes  a 
new  form,  and  undergoes  a  series  of  striking 
and  beautiful  modiflcationa. 

Electric  Fni'nace,  apparatus  in  which  Tory 
high  temperatures  are  attained  hj  surrounding 
the  electric  arc,  or  sometimes  a  group  of  arcs, 
in  parallel  with  carbon,  lime,  or  other  refrac- 
tor]' substance  under  heat  and  poorly  conduct- 
ing electricity,  so  that  an  electric  current  will 


bring  it  to  high  temperature.  In  some  forms 
a,  carbon  pot  is  used,  into  which  is  inserted  a 
heavy  carbon  pencil  or  a  bunch  of  pencils,  the 
bottom  of  the  pot  forming  one  terminal  to  the 
electric  circuit.     The  material  to  be   fused  is 

C laced  between  the  end  of  the  pencil  and  the 
ottom  of  the  pot,  surrounded  with  suitable 
fluxing  material.  Another  form  consists  of 
two  groups  of  pencils  dipping  diagonally  into 
n  t-.„-w,^~,  Kr-T   ^-g  group  serving  as  a  positive. 


a  furnace  box, i 


Electric  Fdknaci  in  OpEitATioM. 

the  other  as  a  negative  terminal.  The  re- 
sulting temperatures  reduce  or  decompose  the 
most  refractory  ores,  such  as  the  oxides  of 
aluminium  and  magnesium,  A  furnace  of 
small  sixe,  consisting  of  two  slender  pencils 
inserted  into  a.  cylinder  of  lime,  has  been  used 
for  the  reduction  of  rare  metals,  erbium, 
yttrium,  etc. 

Electric'ity,  the  name  of  a  force,  or  property 
of  matter,  underlying  a  class  ot  effects  that 
have   wide   and   increasing  application   in   the 
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industries  and  useful  arts.  The  precise  nature 
of  electricity  is  unknown,  but  the  numerous 
manifestations  of  energy  it  produces  are  gen- 
erally recognized.  It  is  believed  to  be  ft  form 
of  wave  motion  similar,  in  some  respects,  to 
light  and  heat.  It  may  be  produced  by  fric- 
tion, chemical  action,  beat,  and  mechanical 
action.  Amber,  glass,  hard  rubber,  and  many 
other  substances  may  be  electrified  or  given  a 
charge  of  electricity  by  rubbing  them  with  a 
silk  or  woolen  cloth,  thereby  causing  them  to 
attract  pith  balls,  or  other  li^ht  bodies.  This 
property  of  amber  was  mentioned  by  Thales, 
of  Miletus,  as  early  as  000  B.C.  The  electricity 
thus  developed  is  called  static  electricity. 
These  manifestations  of  static  electricity  are 
of  the  same  nature  as  lightning,  which  is  a 
discharge  ot  electricity  between  two  clouds  or 
between  a  cloud  and  the  earth.  Static  elec- 
tricity is  manifested  principally  in  attractions 
and  repulsions  and  violent  discharges,  one 
body  being  charged  to  a  higher  degree  thnn 
the  other,  the  discharge  bringing  about  a  state 
of  equilibrium.  Kther  is  the  medium  now 
supposed  to  fill  all  space,  through  which  the 
vibrations  of  light,  radiant  heat,  and  electric 
action  ore  propagated.  Electricity  in  this 
form  is  called  stalia  to  distinguish  it  from  « 


continuous  passage  of  electrical  energy  from 
one  point  to  another,  cauM'd  by  a  continued 
difference  of  electrical  pressure  between  two 
points,  i.e.,  a  difference  in  the  degree  of  such 
energy  at  the  two  points  of  a  current,  such 
as  is  produced  by  a  battery  or  ordinary  voltaic 
cell. 

When  any  two  bodies,  between  which  a  dif- 
ference of  electrical  pressure  exists,  are  con- 
nected by  a  suitable  conductor,  there  is  pro- 
duced an  effect  which  is  commonly  called  an 
electric  current.  The  two  principal  ways  of 
producing  an  electric  current  are  by  chcmicnl 
means,  as  in  a  bnltery  or  voltaic  celt,  and  by 
electro- magnetic  induction,  as  in  the  dynamo. 
A  simple  form  of  voltaic  cell  (see  Fig.  1)  may 
be  made  as  follows;  A  strip  of  zinc  and  a  strip 
of  copper  are  placed  vertically  in  a  gjii^is  tum- 
bler without  touching  each  other.  The  tum- 
bler ia  then  nearly  filled  with  a  weak  solution 
of  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  two  metal  strips  are 
connected  by  a  copper  wire.  A  current  of  elec- 
tricity will  flow  through  the  wire  from  the 
copper  to  the  zinc.  The  copijer  is  called  the 
positive   pole    (  +  )    and   the  zinc  the  negative 
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(-)  pole.  Substances  which  will  carry  a  cur- 
rent of  electricity  are  called  conductors.  All 
metals  are  conductors  of  electricity,  silver  and 
copper  being  the  best,  in  the  order  named. 
Carbon  and  water  are  also  good  conductors. 
Partial  conductors  are  the  human  body,  cotton, 
dry  wood,  marble,  and  paper.  Among  the  best 
nonconductors,  insulators,  or  dielectrics  may 
be  named  oils,  porcelain,  wool,  silk,  resin, 
gutta-percha,  shellac,  ebonite,  paraffin,  glass, 
fused  quartz,  and  air. 

The  flow  of  electricity  through  a  wire  is  some- 
times compared  to  the  flow  of  water  through  a 
pipe. ,  Water  can  be  forced  through  a  large  pipe 
more  easily  than  it  can  through  a  small  one ;  so 
a  current  of  electricity  can  be  passed  through  a 
large  wire  more  readily  than  through  a  small 
one.  A  greater  quantity  of  water  can  be  passed 
through  a  large  pipe  than  through  a  small 
one  under  the  same  pressure,  so  a  greater  cur- 
rent of  electricity  can  be  forced  through  a  large 
wire  than  through  a  small  one  under  the  same 
pressure.  The  resistance  in  a  wire  also  in- 
creases as  the  length  of  wire  or  conductor 
increases,  just  as  the  friction  in  the  flow  of 
water  is  increased  with  the  increase  in  the 
length  of  pipe.  In  the  case  of  water,  a  cer- 
tain pressure  must  be  used  to  force  it  through 
a  pipe;  in  other  words,  a  difference  of  pres- 
sure must  exist  at  the  two  ends  of  the  pipe; 
so  in  the  case  of  electricity,  a  difference  of 
electrical  pressure  must  exist  between  the  two 
ends  of  the  conductor.  This  difference  of  elec- 
trical pressure  is  called  the  electro-motive  force 
or  difference  of  potential,  the  pressure  being 
called  the  potential.  The  electric  current  has 
both  pressure  and  volume. 

The  ohm  is  the  unit  of  measure  of  resist- 
ance. It  is  named  after  the  German  physicist 
S.  S.  Ohm  (1737-1854),  who  discovered  one 
of  the  fundamental  laws  of  electricity,  known 
as  Ohm's  law.  The  resistance  of  a  conductor 
depends  upon  its  size  or  cross  section,  length, 
and  the  material  of  which  it  consists.  The 
resistance  of  a  column  of  pure  mercury,  106.3 
cm.  long  and  1  sq.  mm.  in  cross  section,  at  a 
temperature  of  0°  C.  has  been  accepted  as  this 
unit,  and  is  called  the  ohm.  The  ampdre  (for- 
merly called  the  "weber")  is  the  unit  of  cur- 
rent. It  is  named  after  A.  M.  Ampere,  French 
physicist  (1775-1836).  It  is  the  amount  of 
current  which  when  passed  through  a  solution 
of  silver  nitrate  in  water  (15  parts  by  weight 
of  nitrate  to  85  parts  water)  deposits  silver 
at  the  rate  of  0.001118  of  a  gram  a  second. 
The  volt,  named  in  honor  of  Count  A.  Volta, 
an  Italian  electrician  ( 1745-1827 ) ,  is  the  unit 
of  pressure^  or  electro- motive  force  (E.M.F.). 
It  is  that  E.M.F.  which  applied  to  1  ohm  will 
produce  in  it  a  current  of  1  ampdre,  that 
is,  it  is  the  E.M.F.  necessary  to  send  1  am- 
pere of  current  against  a  resistance  of  1  ohm. 
The  coulomb,  named  after  C.  A.  de  Coulomb, 
French  physicist  (1736-1806),  is  the  unit  of 
quantity.  It  is  the  quantity  of  electricity 
transferred  by  a  current  of  1  ampere  in  one 
second.  When  the  quantity  of  electricity  pass- 
ing through  a  conductor  is  1  coulomb  a  sec- 
ond the  strength  of  the  current  is  said  to  be  1 
ampere.  A  current  of  electricity  having  an 
electro- motive  force  of  1  volt  passing  through  | 
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a  conductor  having  a  resistance  of  1  ohm  is 
said  to  have  a  strength  of  1  ampere.  The  or- 
dinary 16-candle-power- 110- volt  incandescent 
lamps  require  a  current  of  about  I  an  ampere 
or  i  coulomb  a  second.  The  usitt,  named  after 
the  Scotch  inventor,  James  Watt  (1736-1819), 
is  the  unit  of  power.  It  is  the  power  of 
a  current  of  1  ampere  flowing  under  a  pres- 
sure of  1  volt.  It  is  equal  approximately  to 
yjy  of  1  horse  power.  Tne  power  of  a  current 
in  watts  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  electro- 
motive force  (E.M.F.)  in  volts  multiplied  by 
the  current  in  amperes,  and  is  expressed  mathe- 
matically W  — E.C.  A  kilowatt  is  1,000 
watts.  The  farad,  named  after  Michael  Fara- 
day, English  physicist  (1791-1867),  is  the  unit 
of  capacity.  An  electrical  conductor,  under 
suitable  conditions,  has  a  capacity  to  hold  or 
accumulate  a  certain  quantity  of  electricity. 
A  condenser  is  a  device  made  with  extensive 
conducting  surfaces  separated  from  one  an- 
other by  an  insulator  or  dielectric,  as  sheets 
of  tinfoil  separated  by  sheets  of  shellac  pa- 
per. It  has  the  property  of  retaining  or  hold- 
ing a  quantity  of  electricity  in  the  form  of  a 
static  charge.  Hence  it  would  then  be  said 
that  a  condenser  has  a  capacity  of  so  many 
microfarads,  just  as  a  vessel  has  a  capacity 
of  so  many  quarts.  A  microfarad  is  the 
loo.o^o.ODO  o*  *  farad.  A  quantity  of  1  cou- 
lomb of  electricity  at  a  pressure  of  1  volt 
is  called  a  farad.  The  joule  is  the  unit  of 
work.  It  represents  the  energy  expended  in  one 
second  by  a  current  of  1  ampere  against  a  re- 
sistance of  1  ohm. 

The  energy  of  an  electric  current  may  be 
converted  into  various  other  forms  of  energy, 
such  as  heat,  light,  mechanical  motion,  and 
chemical  energy.  Many  different  effects  may 
be  produced.  The  effects  of  a  discharge  of 
electricity  may  be  classified  as  follows:  Light 
or  luminosity,  as  in  the  electric  spark;  heat, 
as  in  fusing  a  wire  or  heating  the  filament  of 
an  incandescent  lamp  to  a  white  heat ;  fnechan- 
ical,  as  in  lightning  discharge;  physiological, 
as  in  shock  to  the  human  £>dy  or  bodies  of 
animals;  el€Ctrolytic,eiS  in  electroplating;  mag- 
netic, as  in  the  electro-magnet.  If  a  strong 
current  of  electricity  be  passed  through  a  com- 
paratively small  wire,  the  wire  will  become 
warm  or  hot.  If  the  resistance  is  great  the 
wire  will  be  melted  or  fused.  The  heating 
effect  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  cur- 
rent strength.  At  any  point  of  the  circuit  it  is 
proportional  to  the  resistance  with  a  current 
of  the  same  strength.  The  heating  effect  of  the 
electric  current  is  utilized  in  firing  cannon, 
exploding  torpedoes,  firing  fuses  in  blasting 
operations,  in  electric  welding,  cauterizing, 
electric  lighting,  heating,  exploding  charges  in 
the  cylinders  of  g^s  and  gasoline  engines,  and 
in  many  other  ways.  If  a  strong  current  of 
electricity  is  passed  through  two  plates  im- 
mersed in  water  by  connecting  them  with  the 
terminals  of  a  battery  or  generator  an  effect 
known  as  electrolysis  is  produced;  in  other 
words,  the  water  is  decomposed  or  separated 
into  its  two  elements,  oxygen  and  hydrogen. 
Many  other  compound  liquid  substances  can 
be  separated  by  the  use  of  the  electric  current 
in  a  similar  manner.     A  substance  that  may 
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be  decompoeed  by  electricity  is  called  &a  elec- 
trol.Ttic  ElectroIjBis  is  made  use  of  in  elec- 
troplating. If  an  inHulated  wire  be  wrapped 
a  number  of  timee  around  a  soft  iron  rod  or 
bundle  of  iron  wires  and  a  current  of  elec- 
tricity be  made  to  flow  through  the  wire,  the 
iron  rod  will  become  magnetized  and  will  re- 
main ao  a«  long  as  the  current  is  on.  These 
magnetic  properties  will  be  lost  the  inatant 
the  current  is  broken.  The  iron  rod  is  called 
the  core,  the  wire  as  wound  on  the  core  tho 
helix.  The  most  familiar  manifestations  of  the 
magnetic  efTecta  of  electricity  are  those  shown 
in  the  dynamo,  motor,  telegraph,  telephone, 
and  other  kinds  of  electrical  apparatus,  which 
are  dependent  upon  the  electro-magnet  for  their 
operation.    See  ELBtTnuo  Liohtino;  6ai.van- 

laU;     POWEB,     POLTTKASE    TRANBUISSIOfl     OF; 

TELEQitAPH ;     Teleobafh,     Wibeless  ;     Iele- 

Elec'tric  Ligbt'ing,  artificial  illumination  by 
bodies  h^ted  by  p&Bsage  of  an  electric  cur- 
rent. It  ia  of  two  typ«s,  arc  lighting  and 
inoandeteent  lighting.  The  older  is  the  arc, 
now  generally  used  for  outdoors  or  large  spaces, 
owing  to  its  high  intensity.  The  electric  arc  is 
the  conducting  bridge  of  incandescent  vapor 
formed  when  a  circuit  is  broken  by  withdraw- 
ing two  contiguous  parts  very  slightly.  It  is 
highly  luminous,  the 
I  light    proceeding    not 

\il. X  only   from   the   vapor, 

Vaw^    ,  but  from  particles  car- 

"    ^  ried  over  by   the  cur- 

rent    and     from     the 
heat«d     ends     of     the 
broken    circuit     (elec- 
trodes).    In  the  ordi- 
nary arc  liglit  the  elec- 
trodes are  carbon  rods, 
\  .   with  a  mechanism  for 
maintaining  them  at  a 
.— •■unvirui.  uc  «.»^      small,     constant     dis- 
Liaanita.  tance.     When  the  car- 

bons are  saturated  with 
certain  salts,  these  volatilize  and  greatly  in- 
crease the  size  and  luminosity  of  the  arc,  which 
is  then  known  as  a  "  flaming  arc."  The  color 
of  the  light  in  this  case  may  be  made  white, 
yellow,  or  deep  orange,  by  varying  the  salt 

/neandeaceni  electric  light  proceeds  from  a 
thin  filament  raised  to  a  white  heat  by  the 
passage  of  the  current.  This  is  the  best  type 
for  indoor  lighting,  as  the  candle  power  may 
be  adjusted  as  desired,  usually  by  making  the 
filament  long  or  short.  If  the  filament,  as  is 
usually  the  case,  is  combustible,  it  must  be 
inclosed  in  a  glass  bulb,  from  which  the  air 
has  been  exhausted.  The  manufacture  of  these 
lamps  has  thus  made  necessary  the  invention 
of  machinery  for  obtaining  vacua  of  high  de- 
grees of  perfection.  Until  recently  the  only 
substance  used  for  filaments  was  carbon  made 
by  charring  vegetable  fiber  and  treating  it  spe- 
dally.  Of  lat«  a  variety  of  metallic  filaments 
have  been  introduced,  notably  those  of  the 
metals   tantalum    and    tungstni.      These 


e  somewhat  easily  broken.    The  Nenul 
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posses.     The   lamp  needs  no  sur- 
rounding vacuum,  but  as  the  glower  conducts 
only  when  heated,  auxiliary  devices  ore  neces- 
sary to  start  it,  and  it  does 
not     fully     "light"     until 
about  a  minute  after  turn- 
ing on  the  current.    Certain 
types  of  lamp,  still  more  or  i 
less     czperimentat,     employ  I 
vapors  in  partially  exhaust-  ' 
ed  tubes  as  the  incandescent 
body.    In  the  Cooper-Hewitt 
mercury  lamp  the  vapor  of 
mercury  is  used.    It  gives  a 
brilliant  light  of  a  peculiar 
vivid  blue-green,  which  pre- 
vents  Its   use   for   ordinary 
domestic   purposes,   but    its 
cheapness    makes    it    avail- 
able in  factories,  etc.,  and 
its   high    actinic   properties 
render   it  valuable  in  com- 
mercial   photography.      An- 
other tube  light  is  the  Moore 
lamp,  which   as   now   made 
gives   a   soft   ligbt   approx- 
imating   rosy    daylight,    of 
low    intensity.      To  Tight   a 
room  the  tubing  is  usually 
arranged  around  the  cornice. 
Electric  illumination  of  all      EIdisoh  Ihcaiiiib»- 
kinds   is   now   greatly   used         cent  Lamp  akd 
for  decorative  purposes  and        Sockbt. 
for   outdoor   advertising,   in 
combination  with  all   sorts  of  mechanical   de- 
vices, giving  the  chief  streets  of  our  cities  a 
strilcing  brilliancy   that  would  have  been  im- 
possible before  its  introduction. 

Electric  He'tei,  appliance  for  the  measure- 
ment of  the  energy  developed  in  an  electric 
circuit.  Such  meters  are  of  three  kinds:  (a) 
clockwork  recorders,  (6)  chemical  meters,  (c) 
motor  meters.  In  the  first  a  known  fraction 
of  the  current  to  be  measured  passes  through 
a  galvanometer  which  records  by  means  of  a 
stylus  upon  a  chronograph  sheet  driven  by 
clockwork.  lArge  first  coat  and  the  difficulties 
of  maintaining  clockwork  devices  in  continued 
use  have  kept  this  class  of  meters  out  of  gen- 
eral use.  Chemical  meters  are  zinc  voltam- 
eters, the  plates  of  which  are  weighed  from 
time  to  time.  Motor  meters  are  electric  mo- 
tors, the  speed  of  which  is  recorded  by  a  dial 
device  like  that  of  the  gas  meter. 

Slectric  Ho'tor,  machine  for  the  conversion 
of  electrical  energy  into  the  form  of  mechan- 
ical power.  There  are  two  great  classes  of 
electric  motors,  direct  current  and  alternate 
current.  Both  alike  depend  on  the  simple  law 
that  a  dynamo  acts  as  a  motor  when  a  cur- 
rent from  an  external  source  ia  passed  through 
its  armature  in  a  sifrn  opposite  to  the  electro- 
motive force  it  develops.  In  any  motor  there 
are  two  distinct  organizations  of  parts,  the 
fleld  and  the  armature.  The  field  is  generally 
established  by  current  from  the  source  supply- 
ing the  motor.    The  current  is  allowed  to  pass 
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throueh  the  armature,  which  Beta  up  &  rota- 
tion due  to  the  loroe  exerted  by  tlie  action  of 
the  Beld  on  the  armature.  The  motion  of  the 
■nnature  conductors  through  the  Seld  pro- 
duces in  them  an  electro- motive  force  precisel; 
Bi  though  the  J  were  driven  by  mechanical 
means  instead  of  bj  electro- magnetic.  The 
electro- motive  force  is  negative  with  respect  to 
the  current  in  the  armature,  and  is  therefore 
called  counter- electro- motive  force.    The  prod- 
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uct  of  the  counter- electro- motiTe  force  into  the 
current  in  the  armature  is  the  number  of  watts 
transformed  into  mechanical  power. 

Since  tbere  are  two  great  methods  for  dis- 
tributing electrical  energy,  one  by  constant 
difference  of  potential  and  variable  current 
and  the  other  by  constant  current  and  variable 
difference  of  potential,  there  are  likewise  two 
classes  of  motors  for  transforming  these  two 
great  forms  of  electrical  energy  into  mechan- 
ical energy.  In  direct-current  working  series 
motors  are  used  exclusively  on  constant-current 
circuits,  and  on  constant-pressure  circuits  both 
shunt  and  series  motors  are  used:  where  con- 
stant speed  is  desired,  as  is  generally  the  case 
in  stationary  work,  the  shunt  motor  is  em- 
ployed, and  for  speeds  varying  through  wide 
ranges  the  series  motor  has  been  found  to  give 
the  best  results.  Any  alternate-current  dyna- 
mo will  operate  as  a  motor  from  an  alternate- 
current  circuit  of  the  same  periodicity.  The 
alternator  to  be  operated  as  a  dynamo  must 
Drst  have  its  field  excit«d  by  means  of  a  direct 
current,  and  the  speed  of  the  armature  brought 
up  to  its  normal  value,  so  that  it  will  produce 
an  electro- motive  force  almost  equal  and  oppo- 
site to  that  of  the  supply  mains;  if  its  peri- 
odicity also  is  the  same,  the  machine  may  be 
connected  to  the  circuit  and  will  operate  as  a 
motor.  Alternators  thus  operated  are  called 
synchronous  motors. 

Electric  Kail'wayi,  those  railways  on  which 
electricity   is   the   motive   power.     Out   of 
numerable    trials,    attempts,    and    eiperime: 
there    was    developed    the    system    of    electric 
street-railway   propulsion    that   is   now   being 
used  in  most  of  tlie  cities  in  the  U.  S., 
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In  Europe.     In  1887  Frank  J.  Sprague  under- 
took  to  equip   the   Union   Passenger  Railway, 
of  Richmond,  Va.,  operating  twenty  cars,  for 
electric    traction.      The    work    was    completed 
and  the  road  went  into  operation  with  electric 
motive  power  early   in   1888.     This   being  the 
first  road  to  be  so  equipped  with  a  determined 
view  to  permanent  operation,  the  results  of  all 
previous  attempts  and  experiments  were  care- 
fully looked  into,  and   the  methods  that  were 
found  to  be  best  and  most  prac- 
ticable  were   adopted.     The  out- 
come was  the  adoption  of  the  sin- 
gle overhead  trolley  system,  using 
the  earth  and  the  rails  as  a  re- 
in modern  practice  the  current 
is  supplied  at  a  constant  poten- 
tial of  fiOO  volts  from  the  dyna- 
mos in  the  generating  station  to 
the  car  motors  directly  means  of 
a   bare    copper    wire,    called    the 
trolley  wire,  suspended  in  the  air 
over  the  center  of  each  car  track. 
Fig.   1   gives  a  good   idea  of  the 
way  the  trolley  wire  is  suspend- 
ed in  the  streets  and  the  method 
adopted    for    taking   the    current 
from  it  to  the  motors  on  the  car 
trucks,  from  which  it  is  returned 
to  the  power   house  through  the 
wheels,    track,    and    earth.      The 
trolley     wire     is     suspended     by 
means  of  cross  wires  attached  to 
poles  erected  at  the  curbs  in  the  streets.  These 
cross  wires  are  insulated  from  the  trolley  wire 
except  where   it   is   electrically   joined   to   the 
feed  wires.     The  feed  wires  provide  all  extra 
conducting  capacity  needed  for  keeping  up  the 
full  supply  of  current  in  all  parts  of  the  trol- 
ley tine.     They  are  either  given  weatherproof 
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insulation  and  mounted  on  glass  insulators  car- 
ried on  the  poles,  or  they  are  given  a  superior 
insulation,  covered  with  lead,  and  placed  in 
conduits  underground;  to  these  the  trolley  line 
is  joined  electrically  at  intervals. 

The  current  is  taken  from  the  trolley  line  to 
the  moving  car  through  the  trolley  and  trolley 
pole  that  are  carried  by  the  car.  The  trolley 
and  pole  being  metallic,  the  current  is  led 
through  them  to  the  top  of  the  car,  and  thence 
through  metallic  conductors  to  the  motors  be- 
low. On  account  of  its  weight,  the  motor  re- 
ceives flexible  suspension  on  the  car  trucln, 
to  lessen  the  wear  on  the  tracks  and  protect' 
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the  insulation  on  the  fields  and  armatures  of 
the  motors  from  the  excessive  shocks  that  would 
otherwise  be  given.  This  is  accomplished  by 
pivoting  one  end  of  the  motor  to  the  car  axle, 


flooded  with  solid  oil.  The  speed  of  the  motors 
is  regulate  by  changing  the  electrical  pressure 
applied  at  the  brushes  of  the  armature,  and 
by  varying  the  magnetization  through  the 
armature.  The  change  of  electrical  pressure 
through  the  armature  is  accomplished  by 
means  of  a  variable  resistance,  in  series  with 
the  motor,  while  the  magnetization  througli 
the  armature  is  varied  by  cutting  in  or  out 
of  circuit  some  turns  in  the  field  winding. 
The  method  of  mounting  and  connecting  the 
motor  is  shown  in  Fig.  2.  See  Railways  ob 
Railboads. 

Electric  Ttl'cgraph.    See  Telegraph. 

Electric  Weld'ing,  process  of  welding  metals 
in  which  advantage  is  taken  of  the  heat  gen- 
erated by  the  electric  current.  Either  con- 
tinuous or  alternating  currents  may  be  used, 
but  the  latter  method  is  preferred.  A  dynamo 
of  the  customai;  form  is  used  in  a  circuit 
with  a  "  step  down "  transformer,  which  re- 
duces the  voltage  to  very  small  values  with 
correoponding  increase  of  the  current.  When 
two  pieces  of  metal  are  to  be  joined  they  are 
firmly  clamped  within  the  jaws  of  the  welding 
machine.  The  pieces  are  then  brought  into 
imperfect  contart  and  current  b^ns  to  fiow, 
developing  heat  in  the  only  portion  of  the 
circuit  which  ofTers  high  resistance,  i.e.,  at 
the  junction  of  the  metals. 

Elect  ro-ballis'tlcB,  electrical  branch  of  the 
science  which  treats  of  the  motion  of  bodies 
projected  into  space.  As  generally  used,  the 
scope  of  the  term  "  ballistics "  ia  restricted 
to  the  motion  of  projectiles  of  regular  form 
fired  from  cannon  or  small  arms.  To  the  mili- 
tary student  three  distinct  branches  of  the 
subject  are  prenented:  (1)  Interior  balliBtict, 
which  treats  of  the  motion  of  the  projectile 
within  the  bore  of  the  gun;  12)  exterior  bal- 
listics, which  considers  all  the  circumstancps 
of  the  motion  from  the  time  the  projectile 
leaves  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  until  tt  strikes 
the  target;  (3)  ballistics  of  penetration,  treat- 
ing of  the  effects  of  the  projectile  upon  the 
object  struck.  The  first  essential  in  the  study 
of  balUatica  is  some  means  of  measuring  accu- 
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rately  a  very  small  fraction  of  a  second  of 
time.  All  instruments  now  in  use  for  this  pur- 
pose are  controlled  and  operat«d  by  electricity, 
and  the  term  "electro-balliBtics"  is  generally 
employed  to  designate  all  the  various  means, 
methods,  and  instruments  for  measuring  ballis- 
tic tiroes  or  velocities.     See  Balustics, 

The  more  important  instruments  may  be 
grouped  under  three  heads:  (1)  Gun  pendu- 
lums; (2)  ballistic  pendulums;  (3)  electro- 
ballistic  chronographs  or  ohromisoopes.  In  in- 
struments of  the  first  class  the  velocity  of  the 
projectile  is  determined  by  suspending  the  gun 
itself  as  a  pendulum  and  measuring  the  recoil 
imparted  to  it  hy  the  discharge.  The  mathe- 
matical e^tpression  for  the  velocity  is  deduced 
by  considering  the  energy  of  recoil  of  the  gun 
t^  be  equal  to  that  imparted  to  the  projectile, 
the  powder  charge,  and  the  air.  Instruments 
of  the  second  class  consists  of  a  pendulum  of 
sufficient  size,  thickness,  and  weight  to  receive 
the  impact  of  the  projectile  without  complete 
penetration,  and  the  expression  for  the  velocity 
la  deduced  from  the  fact  that  the  energy  of 
the  projectile  at  tlie  moment  of  impact  is  ap- 
proximately equal  to  that  of  the  pendulum  and 
the-  projectile  after  impact,  as  shown  by  the 
amplitude  of  the  vibration.  Instruments  of 
the  third  class  are  generally  called  chrono- 
graphs, or  chronoscopee,  sometimes  velocim- 
cters.  They  vary  much  in  the  principle*  of 
construction  and  operation. 

For  ascertaining  the  velocity  of  a  projectile, 
two  wooden  target  frames  are  set  up  a  short 


electro-magnet  that  actuates  a  recording  in- 
strument. The  strands  are  so  close  together 
that  the  projectile  cannot  pass  through  the 
frame  without  breaking  the  wire  at  some  point. 
thus  interrupting  the  electric  current.  The 
projectile  in  passing  thraush  the  first  target 
breaks  the  circuit  through  the  starting  magnet 
and  operates  the  chronograph ;  when  it  reaches 
the  second  target  the  circuit  through  the  ro- 
istering magnet  is  broken,  and  the  exact  time 
interval  between  the  two  events  is  recorded. 
The  Telocity  of  the  projectile  is  found  by  meas- 
uring the  time  taken  to  pass  over  the  distance 
between  the  two  targets. 

Electrocn'tion,  coined  word  applied  to  the 
infiiction  of  capital  punishment  by  the  shock 
of  an  electric  current,  as  provided  by  the  1^- 
islatures  of  New  York,  18S8,  and  New  Jersey, 
19UT,  inst^ul  of  by  hanging. 

The  apparatus  used  in  the  first  execution  in  - 
New  York  consisted  of  a  stationary  engine,  an 
alternating-current  dynamo  and  exciter,  a  volt- 
meter with  extra  resistance  coil,  calibrated  for 
a  range  of  from  30  to  2,000  volts,  an  ammeter 
for  alternating  currents  from  O.IO  to  3  am- 
peres, a  Wheatstone-bridge  rheostat,  bell  sig- 
nals, and  necessary  switches,  a  "  death  chair  " 
with  adjustable  hesd  rest,  binding  straps,  and 
two  adjustable  electrodes.  The  chair,  a  square- 
framed  oaken  one,  with  a  high  slightly  slop- 
ing bock  and  broad  arms,  was  fastened  to  the 
fioor,  its  feet  being  inRiilnted.  Attached  to  the 
back  <d  the  chair  above  the  bead  rest  waa  a 
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sliding  arrangement  shaped  like  a  figure  4, 
its  horizontal  arm  projecting  forward,  and 
holding  the  head  electrode  suspended  so  as  to 
rest  on  the  top  of  the  head;  against  which  it 
was  firmly  hela  by  a  spiral  spring.  The  spinal 
or  body  electrode  was  attacned  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  back  of  the  chair,  and  projected 
forward  horizontally  on  a  level  with  the 
sacrum. 

The  electrodes  each  consisted  of  a  bell-shaped 
rubber  cup,  about  4  in.  in  diameter,  with  a 
wooden  handle,  through  the  long  axis  of  which 
the  wire  passed  into  the  bell  terminating  in  a 
metallic  disk  about  3  in.  in  diameter,  and 
faced  with  a  layer  of  sponge.  The  head  was 
firmly  secured  by  broad  leather  bands,  en- 
circling the  forehead  and  chin,  concealing  the 
eyes  and  upper  part  of  face,  and  fastened  to 
the  back  of  the  head  rest,  while  the  chest,  arms, 
and  legs  were  secured  by  broad  straps  attached 
to  corresponding  parts  of  the  chair.  The  wire 
attached  to  the  head  electrode  descended  from 
the  ceiling,  and  that  of  the  lower  one  passed 
along  the  floor  to  the  chair,  being  protected  by 
a  strip  of  wood.  The  dynamo  and  engine  were 
located  in  one  of  the  prison  shops,  several  hun- 
dred feet  from  the  execution  room;  the  volt- 
meter, ammeter,  switchboard,  etc.,  were  located 
in  a  room  adjoining  the  execution  room.  The 
moment  the  contact  was  made,  the  body  was 
thrown  into  a  state  of  extreme  muscular  rigid- 
ity, and  at  the  end  of  seventeen  seconds  the 
prisoner  was  pronounced  dead,  and  the  contact 
unmediately  broken.  See  Capitax  Punish- 
ment. 

Blec'trodeSy  surfaces  by  which  electricity 
passes  into  and  out  of  different  media;  espe- 
cially the  poles  of  the  voltaic  batterv  or  pile. 
The  so-called  positive  electrode  is  the  anode, 
and  the  negative  the  kathode. 

Electro-dynam'ic  En'gine.  See  Dtnaho- 
ELECTRic  Machine. 

Electro-dynamicSy  the  science  which  treats 
of  the  phenomena  of  electric  currents.  See 
Electricitt. 

ElectrorysiSy  decomposition  of  chemical  com- 
pounds by  the  action  of  the  voltaic  current. 
When  the  electric  current  flows  through  any 
liquid  not  a  chemical  element,  decomposition 
of  the  latter  occurs,  and  the  acid  radical  is 
separated  from  the  metallic  element  with  which 
it  had  been  in  combination.  Faraday  formu- 
lated the  laws  of  electrolytic  action  in  terms 
which  have  needed  no  modification.  He  orig- 
inated many  names  still  in  use  in  the  litera- 
ture of  the  subject.  Of  these  the  most  impor- 
tant are:  anode,  the  electrode  through  which 
the  current  enters  the  cell;  kathode,  the  elec- 
trode through  which  the  current  leaves  the 
cell;  ion,  an  element  resulting  from  electrol- 
ysis; anion,  the  ion  deposited  on  the  anode; 
kathion,  the  ion  deposited  on  the  kathode. 
Faraday's  laws  of  electrolysis  were  stated  by 
him  as  follows:  (1)  The  amount  of  chemical 
action  per  second  is  directly  proportional  to 
the  current  strength.  (2)  If  the  same  or  equal 
currents  pass  through  several  electrolytic  cells 
the  weight  quantity  of  the  ions  set  free  at  the 
several  electrodes  will  be  proportional  to  the 


chemical  equivalents  of  the  ions,  i.e.,  in  the 
ratio  of  the  atomic  or  combining  weights  of 
their  respective  atoms  or  group  of  atoms.  The 
amount  of  an  ion  deposited  by  the  unit  current 
in  a  unit  of  time  is  termed  the  electro-chem- 
ical equivalent.  The  amount  of  electrolysis 
due  to  the  passage  of  a  coulomb  of  electricity 
is  thus  a  definite  quantity. 

Electro-magnet'ic  Induc'tion.  See  Induction. 

Electro-mag'netism.    See  Electbicity. 

Electro-met'allurgy.    See  Electbottpe. 

• 

Electrom'eter,  instrument  for  the  measure- 
ment of  differences  of  potential  by  means  of 
electrostatic  forces.  Electrometers  may  be  di- 
vided into  three  classes:  (1)  modifications  of 
the  electroscope,  (2)  absolute  electrometers, 
(3)  quadrant  electrometers.  To  the  first  class 
belongs  Henley's  electrometer,  which  is  simply 
a  pith-ball  electroscope,  provided  with  a  ver- 
tical scale  for  reading  the  deflection  of  the  ball. 
Peltier's  electrometer  and  the  Coulomb  balance 
may  also  be  regarded  as  developments  of  cer- 
tain forms  of  electroscope.  In  Peltier's  instru- 
ment the  deflection  of  a  pivoted  rod  was  read 
on  a  circular  scale;  in  the  Coulomb  balance 
the  electrical  forces  were  measured  by  means 
of  the  torsion  of  the  suspension  fiber. 

These  instruments  have  been  superseded  by 
the  more  accurate  and  convenient  quadrant 
electrometer,  the  essential  parts  of  which  are 
the  needle,  simply  a  strip  of  metal,  and  the 
quadrants.  The  former  is  very  light  and  thin, 
mounted  in  a  flat  cylindrical  box,  or  sometimes 
above  a  divided  disk.  The  box  is  cut  into 
quadrants  separated  from  one  another  by  an 
air  space  suflicient  to  give  complete  insulation. 
Each  quadrant  is  mounted  on  a  glass  post.  The 
needle,  swinging  in  the  center  of  the  box, 
touches  none  of  the  quadrants.  The  suspen- 
sion is  usually  bi filar  (on  two  threads),  al- 
though in  some  forms  of  the  instrument  the 
torsion  of  a  single  suspension  fiber  is  substi- 
tuted. The  quadrants  are  connected  pairwise 
by  wires  diagonally  across,  one  with  three  and 
two  with  four. 

To  hold  the  needle  at  the  high  potential 
necessary  for  great  sensitiveness  Lord  Kelvin 
(in  the  Thomson  electrometers)  mounted  the 
needle  and  quadrants  upon  a  Leyden  jar,  the 
inner  coating  of  which  consisted  of  strong  sul- 
phuric acid.  The  needle  was  connected  with 
the  inner  coating  by  means  of  a  fine  platinum 
wire  which  dipped  into  the  acid,  and  thus  al- 
ways shared  the  electrification  of  the  jar.  Val- 
uable modifications  of  the  Thomson  electrom- 
eter have  been  made  by  Kirchhoff,  Mascart, 
Carpentier,  Ryan,  and  others;  and  an  entirely 
different  principle  has  been  introduced  by  Lipp- 
mann  in  his  "  capillair^  electrometer."  In  this 
instrument  advantage  is  taken  of  the  movement 
of  a  mercury  column  in  a  small  tube  (owing 
to  changes  of  the  surface  tension  when  electri- 
fied), and  it  is  found  possible  to  measure  very 
minute  differences  of  potential  (.0001  volt). 

Electro-mo'tive  Force.    See  Force  and  Elec- 

TBIO  MOTOB. 

Elec'tron,  subdivision  of  an  atom,  and,  ac- 
cording to  a  recent  hypothesis  one  of  the  ulti- 
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mate  particles  of  whicli  matter  is  oompoBed. 
Accordiiw  to  J.  J.  ThomBon,  a  prominent  ad- 
vocate 01  the  electron  theory,  ttiese  particlea 
are  the  primordial  particles  out  of  which  all 
the  atonu  known  to  cbemistrj'  are  congtmcted, 
the  chief  difference  between  the  chemical  atoms 
being  due  to  the  number  of  electrooB  which 
enter  into  each.  Each  electron  is  endowed 
with  a  permanent  electric  charge,  and  Thom- 
son advancea  the  hypothesis  that  perhaps  the 
positive  charges  eonstituto  the  nucleus  of  the 
atom  about  which  as  a  center  the  negative 
electrons  are  rapidly  rotating.  One  of  the  most 
important  conclusions  drawn  from  this  hypoth- 
esis is  that  the  vibrations  of  electrons  give 
rise  to  light  and  heat  waves. 

Klec'troplating,  covering  of  the  surface  of 
articles  formed  of  the  Reaper  metals  with 
gold,  silver,  platinum,  nickel,  copper,  or  other 
costly  metals  by  means  of  the  electric  current. 
All  articles  to  be  plated  are  most  carefully 
cleaned  and  scoured.  They  are  then  dipped  In 
a  solution  of  nitrate  of  mercury,  and  receive 


Ah  ELXcno-riukmo  Bath. 

The  deetiDdHi  an  huni  from  metal  rods,  tba  aeoda  A 

belDB  a  pUte,  Q  of  the  metal  to  be  deporiled,  and  tbs 

CBtboda  C  the  material  upon  which  it  ii  to  be  dapodtod. 
V.  a  vat.  BDd  8.  the  solutioD. 

therefrom  a  thin  film  of  mercury,  which  causes 
the  plating  to  adhere  firmly.  The  bath  of  silver, 
gold,  or  platinum  contains  100  parts  of  water, 
10  of  potassium  cyanide,  and  1  of  the  cyanide 
of  the  precious  metal  to  be  employed.  The  ar- 
ticles to  be  plated  are  suspended  in  this  bath, 
and  treated  as  described  under  Elbctbottpe 
(q.v.).  After  removal,  they  are  brushed  and 
burnished.  This  process  is  of  great  importance 
in  the  arts,  one  of  its  applications  being  the 
operation  of  nickel  plating. 

Electroph'onis.     Bee  Electbicai.  Machise. 

Blec'trOKOpe,  instrument  for  indicating  elec- 
trification. It  usually  consists  of  a  pair  of 
gold  leaves  attached  to  the  lower  end  of  a  ver 
tical  metallic  rod,  mounted  within  a  metal  box 
with  glass  windows.  The  rod,  which  torminatea 
without  in  a  ball  or  a  disk,  is  insulated  from 
the  case  by  means  of  a  layer  of  shellac  or  glass. 
When  a  charged  body  is  brought  near  to  the 
disk    or   knob,   the   latter,   together   with   the 

Eld  leaves,  is  acted  upon  inductively,  and  the 
ives  diverge,  indicating  electriScation,  but 
not  showing  the  character  of  the  charge.  It 
the  leaves  be  given  a  permanent  charge,  the 
instrument  will  indicate  also  the  sign  and  the 


relative  degree  of  excitation.    This   form  of 
electroscope    was    first    described   by    Bennet 

(1787). 


put  into  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  cop- 
per, and  if  an  electric  current  is  transmitted 
through  the  solution  by  means  of  these  plati- 
num plates,  copper  is  at  once  deposited  on  the 
kathode  plate,  the  anode  remaining  clean.  By 
continuing  the  electric  currents,  and  keeping 
up  the  strength  of  the  solution  by  adding  fresh 
portions  of  thA  salt  of  copper,  the  metallic  film 
on  the  kathode  may  be  made  of  any  required 
thickness,  and  afterwards  peeled  off  the  plati- 
num surface.  The  texture  of  the  copper  de- 
posited varies  with  the  batteir  power  em- 
ployed and  with  the  strength  and  temperature 
of  the  solution,  and  may  be  hard,  brittle,  and 
crystalline,  or  tough  and  malleable,  according 
to  the  management  of  the  operator.  When  the 
kathode  is  irr^ular  (like  a  coin  or  medal), 
instead  of  being  a  plane  surface  of  platinum, 
an  exact  impression  of  the  device  may  be  taken 
off  on  the  precipitated  copper.  With  proper 
mana^meut,  gold  and  other  metals  may  be 
substituted  for  copper,  and  if  the  metal  be  left 
on  the  surface  on  which  it  is  thrown  down, 
gilding,  silvering,  ete.,  may  be  done  extensively 
and  with  fine  effect.  This  art  is  called  electro- 
plating.   See  pBiNTina;  STEBGOTTPiNa. 

Elec'tinm,  natural  alloy  of  gold  and  silver, 
in  the  proportion  of  two  of  gold  and  one  of 
silver  J  IB  found  in  Siberia,  Norway,  and  Cali- 
fornia, and  occurs  in  tabular  crystals  or  im- 
perfect cubes  of  a  silver-white  color. 

Ekgioc  Diatich  (e-tfi'jl-&k  dis'tik),  a  couplet 
consisting  of  a  dactylic  hexameter  and  & 
pentameter.  The  second  verse  repeats  the 
movement  of  the  hexameter,  as  if  reconsidering 
it.  Hence  its  reflective,  emotional  character. 
Schiller's  famous  distich  is  translated  by 
Coleridge  thus: 


tB  hexameter  rii 


oolumD' 


,h»  fountain's  lilvery  colu 
re  lallinc  in  melody  back. 

The  elegiac  distich  was  the  first  step  toward 
the  strophe,  and  was  used  in  the  el^^  (tx*- 
ytitr),  the  poetry  of  subjective  reflection.  As 
to  the  Inventor,  the  anciente  did  not  agree. 
There  are  extant  elegies,  or  fragments  of  them, 
by  some  fifty  poets,  from  Callmus  (730  B.C.) 
down;  but  the  period  specially  marked  by 
elegiac  composition  closes  not  long  after  The- 
ognis  (640  B.C.),  of  whom  we  have  about  1,400 
verses.  This  form  of  poetry  was  much  used 
In  epigrams,  epitaphs,  ete.  The  chief  Roman 
elegiste  are  Catullus,  Propertius,  TibuUus,  and 
thdd. 

El'egy,  the  name  given  by  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans  to  poems  of  various  kinds.  In 
modern  times  the  name  is  applied  chiefly  to 
poetical  compositions  of  a  melancholy  charac- 
ter, such  as  Cray's  "  Elegy  Written  in  a  Coun- 
try Churchyard,"  Elegy  in  music  is  compo- 
sition expressing  feelings  of  sadness,  longing, 
grief,  love,  ete. 


ELEMENT 

El'emeat,  tenn  used  in  variouB  aenaea;  a 
first  principle;  a  rudiment;  a  constituent  part 
of  a  compound ;  «oinetinies  the  proper  state  or 
sphere  of  a  person  or  an  animal.  In  the  plural, 
the  first  principles  or  rules  of  a  science  or  art; 
also  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  eucbariat.  An- 
cient philosophers  applied  this  term  to  fire,  air, 
earth,  and  water,  each  of  which,  in  their  sev- 
eral systems,  was  supposed  to  be  the  Srst  prin- 
ciple of  all  things.  As  a  modem  scientific 
term,  "  element "  signifies  a  sitople  substance, 
or  one  which  chemists  have  not  yet  decom- 

ElementB,  Chem'ica).    See  Cheuibtbt. 

El'ephant,  common  name  of  the  members  of 
the  subfamily  Elephantin(E,  a  group  of  thick- 
skinned  mammals  of  the  order  Proboscidea, 
distinguishetl  among  living  mammals  by  the 
possession  of  a  long  trunk,  or  proboscis,  a 
prolongation  of  the  nose.  The  head  is  large 
and  rounded.    The  legs  «re  straight  and  mass- 
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ive;  the  ears  large,  flattened,  and  in  repose 
carried  along  the  side  of  the  neck;  the  dark, 
wrinkled  skin  is  nearly  naked,  being  sparselj 
sprinkled  with  black  hairs,  while  the  end  of 
the  tail  bears  a  tuft  of  coarse  whalebone- like 
hairs.  There  are  but  two  inciBors  ;  these,  which 
are  in  the  upper  jaw,  grow  throughout  life  as 
two  pointed,  slightly  curved  tusks.  Tlie  tusks 
consist  of  that  line-grained,  elastic  modification 
of  dentine  termed  ivory.  The  most  striking 
feature  of  the  elephant  is  the  trunk.  With  it 
he  conveys  food  to  his  mouth,  or  drinks  by 
drawing  up  water  in  the  nostrils  and  discharg- 
ing it  into  his  mouth.  Tusks  have  been  ob- 
tained 0  to  10  ft.  in  length,  and  150  ll>s.  in 
weight,  but  such  are  rare.  Elephants  usually 
associate  in  small  herds,  although  formerly  the 
African  species  was  found  in  large  herds.  The 
female  brings  forth  but  one  young  at  a  birth, 
the  baby  elephant  being  about  3  ft.  high,  and 
from  150  to  200  lbs.  in  weight.  The  rate  of 
growth  is  slow,  an  elephant  requiring  from 
twenty  to  thirty  years  to  attain  its  full  stature 
and  full  weight,  this  latter  varying  from  0,000 
to  B,000  lbs.  lU  food  is  strictly  vegetable, 
consieting  oi  the  twigs  and  leaves  of  trees. 
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shoots  of  joung  bamboo,  grass,  and  atfuatic 
plants.     There  are  but  two  species  of  existing 

elephanta,  the  Asiatic  and  the  African,  these 
being  the  sole  survivors  of  a  race  that  once 
ranged  over  the  greater  portion  of  the  earth. 
In  the  days  of  Hannibal,  the  Carthaginians 
employed  elephants  in  their  wars  with  Rome. 
Elephanta  formerly  played  a  prominent  part 
in  the  wars  and  state  ceremonials  of  East  In- 
dian potentates,  and  are  to-day  used  by  them 
in  hunting  tigers  and  other  game,  and  to  swell 
the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  their  state.  They 
are  used  in  the  British  Indian  forestry  depart- 
ment, and  in  the  East  Indian  army  for  the 
transportation  of  artillery  and  military  stores. 

Elephan'ta,  island  in  the  harbor  of  Bombay, 
India,  7  m.  from  that  city;  contains  remark- 
able ancient  cave  temples  excavated  out  of  the 
native  rock,  and  adorned  with  sculptured  fig- 
ures of  the  Hindoo  mythology. 

Elephanti'asis,  disease  rare  in  Europe  and  N. 
America,  though  not  unknown  in  either;  is 
endemic  in  the  Levant  and  the  E.  and  W. 
Indies,  whence  it  is  often  called  "  Barbados 
le^."  The  foot  and  leg,  or  sometimes  other 
parts,  becomes  greatly  enlarged  and  hardened, 
the  skin  assuming  a  remarkable  roughness  and 
usually  a  darkness  of  hue.  It  is  sometimes 
caused  by  a  small  animal  organism,  the  Filaria 
aangvinia  hominis,  which  infects  the  lymphatic 
glands  and  obstructs  the  flow  of  lymph. 

Blephan'tiiii,  island  in  the  Nile  River;  op- 
posite Assouan.  Among  its  ancient  nionu- 
menta  is  the  Kilometer  mentioned  by  Strabo, 
and  designed  to  record  the  height  of  the  in- 
undations of  the  Nile. 

Sl'epl^t  Seal,  or  Sea  Elephant,  the  two 
largest  members  of  the  hair-seal  family,  so 
called  from  their  great  size,  and  from  the  fact 
that  the  adult  males  have  a  short  proboscis. 
The  male  S.  elephant  seal  is,  when  full  grown, 
20  ft.  from  tip  of  nose  to  end  of  outatretchcd 
hind  flippers.  This  seal  is  moat  abundant  at 
Kerguelen,  Heard,  and  Macquarie  iaianda  in 
the  S.  seas,  where  they  have  long  betn  hunted 
for  their  oil.  The  N.  eiepbant  aeal,  which  very 
closely  resembles  that  of  the  !S.,  was  once  abun- 
dant on  the  coast  of  Lower  California. 

Elephant's  Foot,  plant  sometimes  called  Hot- 
tentots' bread ;  belongs  to  the  yam  family,  hav- 
ing a  large,  fleshy  root  stock,  which  is  eaten 
by  the  Hottentota. 

Elensinia  (E-ia-sIn'e-B),  or  Eleusin'Un  Hys*- 
terleg,  annual  festival  celebrated  in  ancient 
(ireece  in  honor  of  Demeter  (Cerea)  and  Per- 
sephone (Proserpine),  The  worship  of  Demeter 
originally  took  place  at  Eleusis  only,  but  after 
the  conquest  of  that  city  by  the  Athenians, 
fensta  were  celebrated  in  her  honor  in  various 
Grecian  cities.  The  festival  consisted  of  the 
greater  and  the  lesser  mysteries.  The  lesser 
feast  was  held  in  the  spring  at  Agrie,  on  the 
ilissus,  and  n-aa  only  a  preparation  for  the 
real  or  greater  mysteries.  The  latter  took 
plice  in  October,  and  occupied  nine  d»vs, 
■"trtly  at  Athens,  partly  at  Eleusis.  Besides 
these  ceremonies  there  were  others,  of  whicb 
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the  Eleusinian  games,  supposed  to  have  been 
the  most  ancient  in  Greece,  were  the  chief.  The 
Emperor  Theodosius  suppressed  the  festival. 

Elensis  (6-ltl'sIs),  ancient  city  of  Greece;  in 
Attica,  near  the  N.  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Sala- 
mis;  12  m.  NW.  of  Athens;  the  chief  seat  of 
the  worship  of  Demeter  (Ceres),  whose  mystic 
rites,  called  Eleusinia,  were  here  performed 
annually. 

Elenthera  (^-Itl'th^-rft),  one  of  the  Bahama 
Islands. 

Sleuthe'ria,  national  festival  of  the  Greeks, 
instituted  479  B.C.,  to  commemorate  their  de- 
liverance from  the  invading  Persian  armies; 
celebrated  annually  at  Platea. 

El'evated  RaU'way.    See  Railway. 

Eleva'tiOHy  the  act  of  raising  to  a  higher 
level  or  place;  the  act  of  exalting  in  rank; 
altitude ;  height  above  the  surface ;  sometimes 
exaltation  of  mind  or  style;  a  hill  or  elevated 
ground.  In  engineering  and  architecture,  a 
geometrical  representation  of  a  building  or 
other  object,  as  if  projected  upon  a  vertical 
plane  by  perpendicular  lines  drawn  through 
its  defining  lines  or  points.  It  is  generally  a 
projection  of  the  exterior,  therein  differing 
from  a  section  which  shows  the  interior,  or  a 
part,  as  if  cut  through. 

Elevation  in  astronomy  is  the  angular  height 
or  the  altitude  of  a  celestial  object  above  the 
horizon,  measured  by  the  arc  of  a  vertical  cir- 
cle passing  through  it  and  the  zenith.  Thus 
the  elevation  of  the  pole  denotes  the  arc  of  the 
meridian  intercepted  between  the  pole  and  the 
horizon,  and  is  always  equal  to  the  latitude  of 
the  observer.  The  greatest  elevation  of  a  star 
occurs  when  that  sUir  is  on  the  meridian. 

Elevation  in  gunnery  is  the  inclination  of 
the  axis  of  the  cannon  or  gun  above  the  object 
aimed  at,  in  order  to  counteract  the  effect 
which  the  force  of  gravity  causes.  It  varies 
with  the  range. 

Elevation  of  the  Host,  in  Roman  Catholic 
ritual  of  the  mass,  the  lifting  up  of  the  ele- 
ments (bread  and  wine)  after  consecration  for 
the  adoration  of  the  people;  forms  one  of  the 
most  solemn  and  impressive  features  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  liturgy. 

• 

El'evators,  or  Lifts,  machines  for  lifting  pas- 
sengers or  freight,  consisting  essentially  of  a 
car  raised  by  ropes  or  pushed  up  by  a  ram 
from  below,  power  being  applied  to  the  ropes 
or  ram,  and  the  car  maintained  in  lateral  posi- 
tion by  rails  of  wood  or  metal,  on  which  it 
moves.  The  term  is  applied  to  machines  of 
which  the  vehicles  move  in  a  vertical  direction. 
Elevators  of  crude  form  have  been  used  since 
the  earliest  times,  being  propelled  by  man, 
animal,  and  water  power;  the  improved  forms 
date  from  abt.  1850.  Elevators  are  classiiic>d 
as  hand,  power  or  belt,  steam,  hydraulic,  and 
electric.  Hand  elevators  are  worked  by  hand 
power.  In  power  elevators  the  ropes  support- 
ing the  car  are  wound  on  drums,  revolved  by 
gearing  and  pulleys  driven  by  belts.  In  steam 
elevators  the  ropes  are  wound  on  drums  re- 
volved by  steam  engines,  the  engine  forming 
part  of  the  machine;  these  are  us^  principally 


in  mines,  blast  furnaces,  and  warehouses. 
Hydraulic  elevators  are  of  two  principal  forms, 
the  ram  type  much  used  in  Europe,  and  the 
suspended  type.  Electric  elevators  are  essen- 
tially the  same  in  construction  as  steam  ele- 
vators, electric  motors  being  substituted  for 
the  engines.  Among  the  most  notable  elevators 
are  the  steam  elevator  in  the  Washington  Mon- 
ument, Washington,  D.  C,  which  has  a  travel 
of  500  ft.,  and  the  hydraulic  elevators  in  the 
Eiffel  Tower,  having  a  travel  of  420  ft.,  and 
lifting  fifty  persons  at  a  speed  of  400  ft.  per 
minute. 

Slf,  imaginary  being  who  figured  prominently 
in  the  mythology  of  NW.  Europe,  Germanv  in 
particular;  as  good  or  bad  elves  their  exploits 
gave  rise  to  many  marvelous  tales.  Fairies 
take  the  place  of  elves  in  Celtic  legends,  and 
are  in  general  represented  as  beneficent.  See 
Brownie;  Faiby. 

Srgin,  James  Bmce  (eighth  Earl  of),  British 
statesman;  b.  London;  succeeded,  1841,  to  the 
earldom  which  was  a  Scottish  peerage;  was 
Governor  General  of  Jamaica,  1842-46;  of 
Canada,  1846-54;  Postmaster-General,  1859- 
61 ;  Governor  General  of  India,  1861-63 ;  ne- 
gotiated important  treaties  with  China  and 
Japan. 

Elgin,  royal  burgh  of  Scotland;  capital  of 
County  Moray  or  Elgin;  on  the  Lossie,  118  m. 
N.  of  Edinburgh;  has  an  institution  for  the 
education  of  orphans,  and  the  ruins  of  a 
cathedral  founded  in  1224,  the  most  extensive 
and  beautiful  of  ancient  Scottish  remains;  also 
the  ruins  of  a  castle  of  the  Earls  of  Moray. 
Pop.   (1901)   8,260. 

Elgin,  a  city  in  Kane  Co.,  111.;  on  both 
sides  of  the  Fox  River;  36  m.  W.  of  Chicago; 
noted  for  extensive  manufactures  of  watches 
and  condensed  milk;  other  products:  butter, 
cheese,  bicycles,  sewing  machmes,  boilers,  and 
silver-plated  goods;  contains  Illinois  N.  Hos- 
pital for  the  Insane,  Elgin  and  St.  Mary's 
academies,  Gail  Borden  Free  Library,  and  sev- 
eral bridges  across  the  river.  Pop.  (1900) 
22,433. 

Elgin  MarH^les,  collection  of  Greek  sculptures, 
chiefly  from  the  Parthenon  at  Athens,  taken 
to  England  by  Thomas  Bruce,  Lord  Elgin 
(British  Ambassador  at  Constantinople,  1799- 
1803),  and  purchased  by  the  nation  for  the 
British  Museum. 

Ergon,  Mt.    See  Volcanoes. 

Eli,  high  priest  at  the  temple  of  Shiloh 
when  the  ark  of  the  covenant  was  in  the  taber- 
nacle at  that  place  (I  Sam.  i,  3,  0),  and  civil 
judge  of  Israel.  In  his  old  age  Israel  was 
defeated  in  battle  by  the  Philistines;  his  sons, 
Hophni  and  Phinehas,  were  slain,  and  the  ark 
of  God,  which  they  had  taken  to  the  field,  was 
captured  (I  Sam.  iv).  A  messenger  brought 
the  fatal  news  to  the  aged  high  priest,  who, 
on  hearing  that  the  ark  was  taken,  fell  from 
his  seat  and  died. 

£lie  de  Beaumont  (&-le'  d^  b5-m5fi'),  Jean 
Baptiste  Armand  Louis  L^nce,  1798-1874; 
French  geologist;  b.  Canon,  Calvados;  became 
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Prof,  of  Geology  in  the  (College  of  France  in 
18a2;  Chief  Engineer  of  Mines,  1833.     Among 
his  works  are  **  Carte  Gtologique  de  la  France, 
and    *'  Notices    sur    les    8yst6mes    des    Mon- 
tagues." 

Eli'jah,  Hebrew  prophet.  The  chief  events 
in  his  life  were  his  prediction  of  the  great 
drought  which  afflicted  Israel;  the  confounding 
and  destruction  of  the  priests  of  Baal ;  his  per- 
secution by  Jezebel;  his  prediction  of  the  vio- 
lent deaths  of  Ahab,  Jesebel,  and  their  son 
Ahaziah ;  his  appointment  of  Elisha  to  succeed 
him  in  the  prophetic  office;  and  his  own  trans- 
lation (removal  to  heaven)  in  a  chariot  of  fire. 

Eliniy  second  station  mentioned  in  the  march 
of  the  Israelites  after  crossing  the  Red  8ea 
( Ex.  XV,  27 ) ;  has  been  identified  with  Ghurun- 
del,  about  halfway  between  SSucz  and  tiinai. 

Eriot,  Charles  William,  1834-  ;  Amer- 
ican educator;  b.  Boston,  Mass.;  tutor  in 
mathematics  at  Harvard,  1854-58;  assistant 
Prof,  of  Mathematics  and  Chemistry,  1868-61; 
of  Chemistry,  1861-63;  Prof,  of  Chemistry  in 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
1865-69;  president  of  Harvard,  1860-1909; 
author  (with  F.  H.  Storer)  of  "Manual  of 
Inorganic  Chemistry,"  "  Manual  of  Qualitative 
Chemical  Analysis,"  "Educational  Reform," 
etc. 

Eliot,  George  (pseudonym  of  Maby  Ann,  or 
Mabian  Evans  Cbosb),  1819-80;  English  nov- 
elist; b.  Arbury  Farm,  Warwick;  in  1841  was 
converted  to  Rationalism;  published,  at  first 
anonymously  (1846),  the  completion  of  Mrs. 
Henneirs  translation  of  Strauss's  "  Life  of 
Jesus " ;  editor  of  the  Westminater  Review, 
1851-53;  formed  in  1854  a  union  with  George 
Henry  Lewes ;  published  "  Scenes  from  Cler- 
ical Life,"  1868;  "Adam  Bede,"  1857;  "The 
Mill  on  the  Floss,"  1860;  "Silas  Marner," 
"Romola,"  1863;  "Felix  Holt,"  1866;  " Mid- 
dlemarch,"  1871-72;  "Daniel  Deronda,"  1878; 
"The  Impressions  of  Theophrastus  Such"; 
also  a  drama,  "The  Spanish  Gypsy,"  1868; 
and  the  poems,  "  Agatha,"  "  The  Legend  of 
Jubal,"  and  "  Armgart " ;  after  the  death  of 
Mr.  Lewes,  1878,  married  John  Walter  Cross. 

Elioty  John,  1604-90;  "the  apostle  to  the 
Indians";  b.  Widford,  England;  removed  to 
Boston,  Mass.,  1631,  and  m  1632  b^gan  his 
connection  w^ith  the  church  at  Roxbury  which 
he  held  at  his  death ;  he  mastered  the  language 
of  the  Indians,  and  from  1646  devoted  himself 
to  improving  their  condition  and  converting 
them  to  Christianity;  acquired  great  influence 
over  them,  and  many  embraced  Christianity. 
He  translated  the  Bible  into  the  Indian  tongue 
(1661-63),  published  an  Indian  grammar 
(1666),  and  a  number  of  other  works,  mostly 
relating  to  his  missionary  labors.  Copies  of 
the  Eliot  Indian  Bible  are  eagerly  sought  by 
collectors,  and  command  several  thousand  dol- 
lars apiece. 

Eliot,  Sir  John,  1592-1632;  English  states- 
man; b.  Port  Eliot,  Cornwall;  entered  Parlia- 
ment, 1624;  upheld  parliamentary  privilege 
against  royal  encroachment;  pressed  the  pro- 
ceedings that  ended  in  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham's impeachment,  and  at  his  trial  denounc^ 


him  in  a  masterly  speech.  Ab  vice  admiral  of 
Devon,  suppressed  piracy;  in  the  Parliament 
of  1628  was  instrumental  in  carrying  through 
the  Petition  of  Right;  was  thrown  into  the 
Tower,  1629,  and  there  died.  He  wrote  "  The 
Monarchy  of  Man,"  "  An  Apology  for  Socrates," 
etc. 

Elis,  small  state  of  ancient  Greece  in  the 
NW.  part  of  the  Peloponnesus;  bounded  N.  by 
Achaia,  £.  by  Arcadia,  S.  by  Messenia,  and 
W.  by  the  Ionian  Sea;  intersected  by  the  Al- 
pheus  (now  Rouphia)  and  Peneus  (Gastuni) 
rivers;  chief  towns,  Elis,  Cyllene,  Pylos,  and 
Olympia.  The  Olympic  games,  the  greatest 
national  festival  of  the  Greeks,  were  celebrated 
at  Olympia.  Elis  forms  with  Achaia  a 
nomarchy  of  the  modern  Kingdom  of  Greece. 
Elis,  the  capital  of  the  state,  is  on  the  river 
Peneus,  about  10  m.  from  its  mouth.  The  city 
contained  several  fine  temples,  a  theater,  and 
the  largest  gymnasium  in  Greece.  All  the  ath- 
letes who  contended  at  the  Olympic  games  were 
required  to  undergo  one  month's  previous 
training  in  this  gymnasium.  The  site  is  oc- 
cupied by  the  modem  Paltepoli  or  Kaloscopi. 

Eli'aha,  Hebrew  prophet,  called  to  the  pro- 
phetic office  by  Elijah,  receiving  his  mantle 
when  he  was  taken  up  into  heaven;  recognized 
by  the  other  prophets  as  their  spiritual  head. 

Eliz'ir,  old  pharmacy  term  of  Arabic  origin, 
being  the  solution  of  a  medicine  in  alcohol, 
and  now  called  a  tincture.  The  elixir  vitee, 
or  elixir  of  life,  which  was  to  confer  immor- 
tality upon  those  who  drank  it,  was  one  of 
the  objects  sought  by  the  alchemists,  who  also 
sought  elixirs  to  change  the  baser  metals  into 
gold. 

Elii'abeth,  wife  of  Zacharias  and  mother  of 
John  the  Baptist.  An  angel  foreteld  to  her 
husband  the  birth  of  a  son  to  her  old  age ;  and 
it  was  also  foretold  by  the  angel  Gabriel  to  the 
Virgin  Mary,  as  an  assurance  of  the  birth  of 
the  Messiah. 

Elisabeth,  1633-1603;  Queen  of  England;  b. 
Greenwich;  daughter  of  Henry  VIII  and  Anne 
Boleyn;  last  sovereign  of  the  house  of  Tudor; 
was  highly  educated;  ascended  the  throne, 
1558;  recognized  as  the  head  of  the  Church, 
1559,  by  Parliament,  which  abolished  the  mass 
and  adopted  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  as  the 
religion  of  the  state;  declined  an  offer  of  mar- 
riage made  by  Philip  II  of  Spain;  made  Will- 
iam Cecil,  Lord  Burleigh,  her  Prime  Minister 
and  most  trusted  adviser.  To  promote  the 
stebility  of  her  throne,  she  aided  the  Protest* 
ant  insui^nte  in  Scotland,  France,  and  the 
Netherlands  with  money  and  troops ;  held  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  a  prisoner,  and  signed  her 
death  warrant,  1587.  She  persecuted  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  (as  in  the  latter  part  of  her 
reign  she  did  the  Puritans),  and  for  this  and 
for  the  aid  given  his  revolted  Dutch  subjecte, 
Philip  II  sent  out,  1588,  the  "Invincible  Ar- 
mada," part  of  which  was  wrecked  and  the 
rest  defeated  by  the  English  fleet  under  Ad- 
miral Howard.  Her  reign  was  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  and  glorious  in  English  history, 
and  was  illustrated  by  the  genius  of  Shake- 
speare, Spenser,  Bacon,  Sidney,  and  Raleigh. 
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EliubeUi,  Saint,  1207-31 ;  daughter  of  An- 
drew 11,  Kjdk  of  Uungar;;  b.  Presburg;  be' 
e&me,  1221,  the  wife  of  LouiB,  landgrave  of 
Thuringia,  who  died,  1227,  on  a  crusade  to  the 
Holy  Land.  His  eldest  brother  Henry  seixed 
fais  poeseeaioas,  and  banished  his  widow  and 
children.  The  Knights  of  Thuringia  restored 
her  son  Herman  to  the  throne,  and  Eiiiabeth 
received  as  a  dower  the  city  of  Marburg,  where 
she  retired,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  her 
life  in  penance. 

EliMbeth,  capIUI  of  Union  Co.,  N.  J.;  on 
Statcn  Island  Sound  and  on  Elizabeth  River, 
14  m.  from  New  York ;  has  ahipyarda.  oil  re- 
fineries, foundries,  and  manufsictures  of  pumps, 
brick,  chemicals,  sewing  machines,  paints, 
hardware  tools,  hats,  etc.  Elizabeth  port,  the 
part  of  the  city  on  Stnten  Island  Sound,  is  a 
shipping  point  for  anthracite  and  iron.  Jiliza- 
bethtown,  as  it  was  originally  called,  was  set- 
tled in  1665,  and  was  the  capital  of  New  Jer- 
sey until  1790.    Pop.   (1906)   60,509. 

Etii'abethan  At'chitectare,  term  applied  to 
the  style  which  prevailed  in  England  mainly 
during  the  reigns  of  Klizabeth  and  James  I. 
It  resulted  from  the  introduction  of  Rencit- 
•once  or  classic  forms  from  Germany  and  Hol- 
land during  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII  and  Eli£- 
betb;  and,  while  it  retained  the  muUioned  and 
traceried  windows  and  hays,  the  hood  mold- 
ings and  parapets  of  the  preceding  Tudor  style, 
it  employed  many  classic  details  and  a  some- 
what monotonous  style  of  surface  carving  de- 
rived from  Holland  and  Germany. 

Elii'&beth  Is'lands,  group  of  sixteen  small 
islands  l>eIonging  to  Dukes  Co.,  Mass.,  lying 
between  Vineyard  Sound  and  Buzzard's  Bay; 
constitute  since  1S64  the  township  of  Glosnold. 
The  islands  were  once  densely  populated.  Cut- 
tyhunk  was  the  seat  of  Bartholomew  Gosnold's 
flrst  colony  in  "Virginia,"  founded  1602,  but 
abandoned  the  same  year,  on  account  of 
troubles  of  the  colonists  with  each  other  and 
with  the  Indiana.  The  islands  are  a  favorite 
resort  for  fishing  and  yachting.  One  of  them, 
Penikese,  was  presented  in  1S73  by  John  An- 
derson, of  New  York,  to  Prof.  Agassis,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  school  of  natural  his- 
tory upon  it.  Mr.  Anderson  also  gave  960,000 
toward  the  endowment,  which  was  indirectly 
connected  with  the  Museum  of  Comparative 
Zoology  at  Cambridge,  Mass. 


EliMbeth  PetroWna,  1709-62;  Empress  of 
Russia;  daughter  of  Peter  the  Great  and  Cath- 
erine I;  became  empress  in  1741.  As  an  ally 
of  Austria  and  France,  she  waged  war  against 
Frederick  the  Great  in  the  Seven  Years'  War; 
her  army  gained  a  victory  at  Kunersdorf,  and 
entered  Berlin,  1760.  She  had  several  chil- 
dren by  Count  Rasumovski,  who  was  flrst  her 
servant,  subsequently  her  chamberlain,  and  was 
at  length  secretly  married  to  her.  She  was 
succeeded  by  her  nephew,  Peter  111. 

EUHbeth  Stu'art,  1696-1662;  Queen  of  Bo- 
hemia i  daughter  of  James  I  of  Rngland;  b. 
Falkland,  Scotland;  married,    1613,  to  Fred- 
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crick  V,  elector  palatine,  who  was  chosen  King 
of  Bohemia,  1619,  by  the  Protestant  party. 
Her  husband  was  defeated  in  battle,  1620,  and 
she  passed  the  remainder  of  her  life  in  exile 
and  adversity.  She  was  the  mother  of  thirteen 
children,  including  the  famous  Prince  Rupert. 
George  I.  of  England  was  her  grandson. 

Elk,  popular  name  of  a  species  of  deer  (Alcea 
machlit)  found  in  the  N.  part  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  N.  America;  one  of  the  largest  animals 
of  the  deer  family,  the  Ceroida,  is  about  0  ft. 
high,  and  sometimes  weighs  1,200  Ihs.  Tlio 
antlers  of  the  full-grown  elk  are  flattened,  dis- 
playing a  broad  blade  with  numerous  snags 
on  each  horn.    The  tail  is  only  4  or  5  in.  long. 


Elks   • 


EcaopEAH  Elk. 

ivith    great    speed.      They    fre- 


fichens,  leaves,  and  branches  i 
rue  American  elk,  commonly  called 
the  moose,  is  found  from  Maine  to  British  Co- 
lumbia, and  in  winter  is  much  hunted  for  ita 
flesh  and  akin;  it  is  the  largest  known  member 
of  the  deer  family  now  existing.  The  beast 
geqerally  known  in  N.  America  as  the  elk  is 
the  wapiti  {Cervus  canaderutU) ,  an  animal 
nearly  as  large  as  the  moose,  once  found  as 
far  E.  as  Pennsylvania,  but  now  restricted  to 
the  NW.  It  goes  in  large  herds,  and  is  hunted 
for  its  fiesh,  and  especially  for  its  skin.  Sev- 
eral other  large  species  of  deer  (as  in  Ceylon), 
or  of  antelope  (as  in  S.  Africa),  are  known 
locally  as  elks.    So«  Deeb;  Moose. 

EI  Ehargeh  («  kSr'gJ').  town  of  Upper 
Egypt;  capital  of  the  Great  Oasis.  Here  are 
ruins,  chiefly  Macedonian  and  Roman,  includ- 
ing a  temple,  and  an  ancient  necropolis.  EI 
Khargeh  is  also  the  name  of  the  Great  Oasis 
itself,  80  m.  long  and  10  m.  broad. 

ElfcTiart,  city  in  Elkhart  Co..  Ind.;  at  the 
confluence  of  the  St.  Joseph  and  Elkhart  rivers, 
100  m.  E.  of  Chicago;  has  the  repair  shops  of 
the  Lake  Shore  &,  Michigan  Southern  Rail- 
road, carriage  factories,  paper  mills,  starch 
mills,  and  manufactures  of  printing  presses, 
bicycles,  brass  goods,  and  musical  instruments. 
Pop.  (1&07)  17^1, 
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Elklioniy  river  of  Nebraska;  rises  in  the  N£. 
part  of  the  state,  and  enters  the  Platte  in  the 
W.  part  of  iSarpy  Co.;  length  about  260  m. 

Elk  Lake,  small  body  of  water  S.  of  Lake 
Itasca,  Minn.,  and  connected  with  it  by  Elk 
Creek.  It  is  not  the  ultimate  source  of  the 
Mississippi,  as  several  creeks  tributary  to 
Itasca  spring  from  sources  farther  removed 
from  that  reservoir  than  is  Elk  Lake. 

Elk  Riv'er,  in  W.  Virginia;  flows  nearly  W. 
through  Braxton  and  Clav  Cos.,  and  enters  the 
Great  Kanawha  at  Charleston;  length,  nearly 
150  m. 

Ell,  measure  of  length  adopted  from  the 
length  of  a  man's  forearm.  The  English  ell  is 
3  ft.  9  in.,  and  the  Flemish  is  equal  to  27  in., 
or  three  quarters  of  a  yard. 

Eirenborough,  Edward  Law  (Lord),  1750- 
1818;  English  lawyer;  b.  Cumberland.  In  1785 
he  was  leading  counsel  for  the  defense  in  the 
trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  for  whom  he  con- 
tended with  success.  He  began  his  political 
career  as  a  Whig,  but  was  driven  into  the  Tory 
ranks  by  the  fears  which  the  French  Revolu- 
tion excited.  He  became  Attorney-General  in 
1801;  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench 
and  Baron  Ellenborough  in  1802. 

Ellenborough,  Edward  Law  (Earl  of),  1790- 
1871;  British  statesman;  son  of  Baron  Ellen- 
borough;  succeeded  his  father  as  baron  in 
1818;  was  Lord  Privy  Seal,  1828-29,  and 
gained  distinction  as  an  orator  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  In  1841  he  was  appointed  (Governor 
General  of  India,  where  his  brilliant  but  rash 
administration  provoked  severe  criticism;  was 
recalled,  1844,  and  then  received  the  titles  of 
viscount  and  earl.  He  was  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  for  a  short  time  in  the  cabinet  of 
Peel. 

Ell'ery,  William,  1727-1820;  American  states- 
man ;  b.  Newport,  R.  I. ;  in  1770  began  to  prac- 
tice law  at  Newport;  chosen  a  delegate  to  the 
national  Congress  of  1776,  in  which  he  signed 
the  Declaration  of  Independence;  reelected, 
and  remained  in  Congress  until  1785;  in  that 
year  he  actively  supported  Rufus  King  in  his 
attempt  to  abolish  slavery. 

Ellesmere  (elz'm^r)  Land,  portion  of  Arctic 
America  8.  of  Grinnell  and  Arthur  lands,  and 
separated  on  the  E.  from  Greenland  by  Smith 
Sound.  The  region  is  almost  entirely  covered 
with  snow  and  ice. 

Eriice  Islands,  group  of  small  islands  in  the 
S.  Pacific;  NW.  of  Samoa  and  N.  of  Fiji;  are 
atolls,  or  coral  islands,  and  contain  lagoons, 
which  in  two  of  the  group,  Lakena  and  Olo- 
senga  (or  Quiros),  are  of  fresh  water. 

EU'icott,  Charles  John,  1819-1905;  English 
theologian;  b.  Whitwell,  near  Stamford;  1859, 
Hulsean  lecturer  at  (Cambridge,  and,  I860, 
Hulsean  Prof,  of  Divinity;  1861,  Dean  of 
Exeter,  and,  1863,  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and 
ltri»tol.  His  commentaries  on  the  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul  put  him  in  the  front  rank  of  biblical 
scholars;  his  "Historical  Lectures  on  the  Life 


of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ"  were  the  Hulsean 
lectures  for  1859. 

Elliott,  Ebeneser,  1781-1849;  English  poet, 
called  the  "  <I!om-law  Rhymer  " ;  b.  near  Roth- 
erham;  in  early  youth  worked  in  a  foundry; 
produced  in  1798  "  The  Vernal  Walk,"  a  poem; 
after  he  had  worked  for  many  years  in  the 
foundry,  he  removed  to  Sheffield,  and  engaged 
in  the  iron  trade  on  his  own  account.  His  most 
poi>ular  poems  are  "The  Corn-law  Rhymes," 
which  promoted  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws, 
and  were  much  admired;  he  afterwards  wrote 
"The  Village  Patriarch,"  "Byron  and  Napo- 
leon," "Love,"  and  other  poems. 

Elliott,  Jesse  Duncan,  1782-1846;  U.  S.  naval 
officer;  b.  Maryland;  entered  the  U.  S.  navy  as 
a  midshipman,  1804.  In  the  War  of  1812  won 
the  first  American  naval  success  on  the  Lakes 
by  capturing  two  armed  British  brigs,  the 
Detroit  and  Caledonia,  the  latter  with  a  cargo 
valued  at  $200,000.  He  commanded  the  A^t- 
agara  in  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie,  September, 
1813,  and  was  second  in  command  to  Perry  in 
that  engagement.  His  conduct  during  the  bat- 
tle was  afterwards  the  subject  of  insinuations, 
but  a  oourtmartial  pronounced  him  "  a  brave 
and  skillful  officer."  In  1815  he  commanded 
the  sloop  of  war  Ontario  in  Decatur's  squad- 
ron, employed  against  Algiers.  He  was  pro- 
moted captain  in  1818.  After  1833  he  com- 
manded for  several  years  the  Constitution,  but 
his  conduct  not  being  satisfactory  to  his  su- 
periors he  was  courtmartialed,  and  was  sus- 
pended for  four  years,  but  was  restored  to 
duty,  1843.  He  was  a  man  of  kind  feelings, 
but  a  rigid  disciplinarian. 

Ellipse  (61-lIps'),  a  curve  of  the  second  or- 
der, one  of  the  conic  sections,  formed  by  the 
intersection  of  a  plane  with  a  cone.  If  two 
fixed  points  be  taken  in  a  plane,  and  a  third 
point  be  conceived  to  move  around  the  two 
fixed  points  in  such  a  way  that  the  sum  of 
the  distances  of  the  moving  point  from  the 
fixed  points  shall  always  be  the  same,  the  mov- 
ing point  will  describe  an  ellipse.  The  fixed 
points  are  the  foci  of  the  ellipse,  and  the  point 
halfwav  between  the  foci  is  the  center.  That 
axis  of  the  ellipse  which  passes  through  the 
foci  is  the  transverse  or  major  axis;  the  axis 
through  the  center  perpendicular  to  the  trans- 
verse is  the  conjugate  or  minor  axis. 

If  a  moving  circle  roll  along  the  concavity 
of  the  circumference  of  a  fix^  circle  in  the 
same  plane,  the  radius  of  the  former  circle 
being  half  that  of  the  latter,  any  given  point 
in  the  plane  of  the  rolling  circle,  within  or 
without,  will  describe  an  ellipse.  Various  in- 
struments for  markinpf  the  ellipse  have  been 
devised  on  this  principle.  The  paths  of  the 
planets  round  the  sun  are  ellipses,  the  sun 
being  in  one  of  the  foci. 

EU'is,  Sir  Henry,  1777-1869;  English  anti- 
quary; b.  London;  Assistant  Librarian  at  the 
Bodleian  in  Oxford;  received  appointment  at 
the  British  Museum,  1800;  chief  librarian, 
1827;  he  wrote  many  works,  of  which  the  most 
important  are  "  Original  Letters  Illustrative  of 
English  History,"  1824-46,  and  "Introduction 
to  Domesday  Book,"  1833. 
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Ellis  Island,  small  island  in  New  York  har- 
bor, sbout  a  mile  SW.  of  the  city;  is  owned 
by  the  U.  S.  Govt.,  and  since  1892  has  been 
the  point  of  debarkation  for  immigrants.  Cas- 
tle OardsD  was  formerly  used  for  this  purpoHS. 

Ells'wortli,  EphTsim  Xlmer,  1837-61;  Amer- 
ican military  officer;  b.  Mechanics vi lie,  N.  Y.; 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  became  colo- 
nel of  a  zouave  regiment  in  the  Union  army. 


dria,  opposite  „       -         .        - 

ihot  dead   by   an   innkeeper   from   whose   roof 

be  had  removed  a  Confederate  flag. 

Ellsworth,  OliTei,  1746-1807;  American  ju- 
rist; b.  Windsor,  Conn.;  became  the  moat 
eminent  lawyer  in  that  state;  served  in  the 

Kneral  assembly  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revo- 
tion;  on  the  committee  that  managed  the 
military  finances  of  the  stat«,  and  in  the  Con- 
tinental Congreas,  1778-83;  on  the  Marine 
Committee  and  the  Committee  of  Appeals; 
was  a  member  of  the  state  council,  1780-84 
and  1802-7;  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of 
Connecticut,  1T84-87.  In  1787  he  served  in  the 
convention  which  framed  the  Federal  Conntitu- 
tion;  U.  S.  Senator,  1789-96;  led  the  Federal 
Party;  aided  in  organizing  the  U.  S.  judiciary, 
and  influenced  the  negotiating  of  Jay's  trcatv; 
Chief  Justice  of  U.  B.  Supreme  Court,  1706- 
09;    one    of    three    commiBsionera    to    France, 


Elm,  any  tree  of  the  genus  Ulimu  of  the 
family  Ulmacea,  natives  of  Europe  and  N. 
America,  with  alternate  serrate  leaves,  which 
are  oblique  or  unequally  heart-ahaped  at  the 
base.  The  fruit  ia  a  one-celled  membranaceouB 
samara,  winged  all  round.  This  genus  com- 
prises numerous  species,  five  or  more  of  which 
are  indigenous  in  the  U.  S.  The  most  re- 
markable is  the  white  or  American  elm,  a 
large  ornamental  tree,  usually  with  spreading 
branches  and  drooping,  pendulous  boughs.  It 
KTOWB  rapidly,  often  attains  the  height  of  100 
ft.,  and  IS  admired  as  one  of  the  most  noble 
and  beautiful  of  forest  trees.  Its  favorite  hab- 
itat is  in  moist  woods  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
rivers  and  creeks.  The  trunk  sometimes  as- 
cends without  branches  60  or  SO  ft.,  and  then 
separates  into  a  few  primary  limbs  which 
gradually  diverge  and  present  long  arched, 
pendulous  branches.  The  wood  of  this  tree  is 
used  for  making  hubs  of  wheels.  Another 
species  native  in  the  tl.  S.  is  the  slippery  elm, 
a  smaller  tree  with  a  very  mucilaginous  inner 
bark,  used  as  a  demulcent.  The  common  Gng- 
lish  elm  which  grows  in  many  parts  of  Europe, 
and  is  extensively  planted  in  Great  Britain,  is 
one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  English  scenery. 
The  wood  of  this  tree,  which  is  compact,  fine- 
grained, and  very  durable  in  water,  is  used  for 
various  purposes  by  wheelwrights,  machinists, 

I'oiners,  and  ship  builders.  It  also  has  a  muci- 
aginous  bark,  which  is  esteemed  as  a  medicine. 
The  Scottish  wych-elm,  a  tree  of  rapid  growth, 
is  valuable  for  timber,  which  is  used  for  the 


grained  wood  is  obteined  from  the  winged  elm 
or  wahoo,  which  grows  wild  in  the  S.  U.  8. 

EI  Mahdi  (61  m&'de).    See  Mahdi,  El. 

Elmi'ra,  capital  of  Chemung  Co.,  N.  Y.;  on 
the  Cbemung  River;  46  m.  SW.  of  Ithaca; 
is  noted  for  ite  manufactures,  which  include 
window  glass,  iron  bridges,  boilers,  engines, 
ftre  steamers  and  trucks,  woolen,  silk,  and  cot- 
ton fabrics,  shoes,  and  wooden  products.  The 
city  also  conteins  large  railway  shops,  and  is 
a  coal-distributing  center.  The  charitable  and 
reformato^  institutions  are  the  Amot-Ogden 
Hospital,  Home  for  the  Aged,  Orphans'  Home, 
the  Anchorage  (a  refuge  for  females),  and  the 
State  Reformattiry,  a  model  reform  prison  for 
young  criminals.  It  also  has  Elmira  Col1<f{;e, 
Elmira  Industrial  School,  Steele  Memorial  Li- 
brary, and  several  public  parks.  During  the 
Civil  War  the  city  was  a  militai?  rendecvous 
and  the  site  of  a  prison  in  which  many  Con- 
federates were  con  Oned.     Pop.    (1S06)   34,687. 

El  ObeU  (el  J)b-ad').    See  Obeui. 

Eloliey  Islands,  small  group  of  islands  in 
Corsico  Bay,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  in  lati- 
tude 1"  N.,  belonging,  with  the  neighboring 
mainland,  to  Spain. 

Elonga'tioa,  in  astronomy,  the  apparent  an- 
gular distance  of  a  planet  from  the  sun.  The 
greatest  elongation  of  Mercury  amounU  to 
about  28°  30*.  that  of  Venus  to  about  47°  48', 
and  that  of  the  superior  planeU  may  have  any 
value  up  to  180°. 

Elo'rs,  or  Ello'ia,  decayed  town  of  Hindus- 
tan, near  Dowlatabad.  Here  are  numerous  re- 
markable cave  temples,  which  surpass  in  mag- 
nitude all  others  in  India,  and  are  adorned 
with  statues  and  other  sculptures,  also  vast 
ediflcea  or  pagodas  carved  out  of  solid  granite 
hills,  so  as  to  form  m.igniflcent  monoliths, 
having  an  exterior  as  well  as  Interior  arciki- 
tecture,  richly   decorated. 
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El  Pa'so,  capital  of  £1  Paso  Co.,  Tex.;  on 
the  Rio'  Grande.  Near  it  the  river  passes 
through  a  mountain  gap  called  El  Paso  del 
Norte  (North  Pass),  which  is  the  chief  thor- 
oughfare between  Mexico  and  New  Mexico.  On 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  in  Chi- 
huahua, Mexico,  is  Ciudad  Juarez,  formerly 
called  Paso  del  Norte,  a  village  important  as 
the  starting  point  of  the  Mexican  Central  Rail- 
road, and  having  a  customhouse,  through  which 
goods  pass  in  transit  between  the  U.  S.  and 
Mexico.  El  Paso  has  a  school  of  mines,  iron 
foundries,  smelters  (including  a  copper  plant), 
a  refrigerator  for  meats,  ice  factories,  planing 
mills,  etc    Pop.  (1006)   19,248. 

Erphinatone,  Movntstnart,  1779-1859;  Brit- 
ish statesman  and  historian;  b.  Scotland;  son 
of  Lord  Elphinstone;  entered  the  Bengal  civil 
service,  1795,  was  ambassador  to  the  court  of 
Kabul,  1808;  Governor  of  Bombay,  1819-27. 
He  published  an  "Account  of  Cabul"  and  a 
**  History  of  India:  the  Hindoo  and  Mohamme- 
dan Periods." 

Elphinstone,  WiUiam,  1431-1504;  Scottish 
prelate  and  statesman;  b.  Glasgow;  officiated 
as  priest  of  the  Church  of  St.  Michael;  was 
Prof,  in  the  Univ.  of  Paris,  1468-74;  rector 
Univ.  of  Glasgow;  official  of  Lothian.  He  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Privy  Council  in  1478; 
chancellor  of  the  kingdom,  1484;  Bishop  of 
Aberdeen,  1483;  was  Lord  Privy  Seal,  1492- 
1614;  chief  founder  of  Aberdeen  Univ.;  wrote 
a  history  of  Scotland  and  other  works. 

Elsass  (ersAs).    See  Alsace. 
Elsass-Lothringen  (lot'ring-en) .    See  Alsace- 

LOSBAINE. 

Elsinore  (el-sl-n5r'),  old  town  and  seaport 
of  the  Island  of  Seeland,  Denmark;  on  the  W. 
shore  of  the  sound;  24  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Copen- 
hagen; defended  bv  the  castle  of  Kronborg, 
which  commands  the  sound  at  its  narrowest 
part;  has  a  cathedral,  customhouse,  and  royal 
palace.  It  has  an  active  trade^  and  manufac- 
tures of  arms,  brandy,  hats,  etc.  Here  was 
laid  the  scene  of  Shakespeare's  "  Hamlet," 
and  a  mile  from  the  city  "Hamlet's  grave" 
is  shown. 

El-Siwoh  (ei-BSV&),  most  northerly  of  the 
five  Egyptian  oases ;  440  m.  WNW.  of  Thebes ; 
6  m.  long  and  3  broad.  Dates,  pomegranates, 
and  other  fruits  are  largely  produced.  Sheep 
and  cattle  are  bred  in  great  numbers.  The 
oasis  is  in  part  rather  marshy;  chief  town, 
Kebir.  The  ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Ammon  and 
of  other  ancient  buildings  are  still  in  existence. 

Elssler  (elss'l^r),  Fanny,  1810-84;  Austrian 
dancer;  b.  Vienna;  performed  with  success  in 
Berlin,  Paris,  and  London;  with  her  sister 
Therese,  also  a  danseuse,  visited  the  U.  S., 
1841;  retired,  1851.  Her  sister  Therese  (d. 
1878)  was  united  in  morganatic  marri^e  with 
Prince  Adalbert  of  Prussia,  and  made  Freifrau 
von  Barnim  by  the  king  in  1851. 

Elton\  shallow  saline  lake  of  Russia;  in  the 
basin  of  the  Caspian  Govt,  of  Astrakhan;  150 
m.  SSE.  of  Saratof,    About  100,000  tons  of 


salt  are  annually  procured  from  it.  In  the 
summer  it  looks  as  if  it  were  covered  with 
snow. 

Elntria'tioii,  process  of  preparing  earths  and 
pigments  by  washing  in  large  quantities  of 
water,  so  that  the  heavier  particles  sink,  and 
the  finer  particles,  remaining  longer  suspended, 
are  gradually  deposited.  This  operation  is 
used  in  preparing  clay  for  making  porcelain 
and  some  ores  of  iron  and  other  metals  for 
the  furnace.  The  apparatus  used  is  a  vat  in 
which  grinding  wheels  revolve,  and  into  which 
a  stream  of  water  flows;  but  there  are  vari- 
ous adaptations  of  the  process. 

Ely,  city  of  Cambridgeshire,  England;  on 
the  Ouse;  16  m.  NN£.  of  Cambridge;  is  situ- 
ated in  the  fen  country  called  the  Isle  of  Ely. 
A  monastery  was  founded  here  in  673,  but  was 
destroyed  by  the  Danes  in  870  and  not  restored 
till  a  century  later.  Henry  I  elevated  Ely  into 
a  bishopric,  1107;  and  when  the  monasteries 
were  dissolved,  under  Henry  VIII,  the  con- 
ventual church  was  transformed  into  a  cathe- 
dral. The  interior  of  this  cathedral  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  in  England.  Another  fine 
building  is  Trinity  Church,  founded  in  1321. 
Ely  contains  many  interesting  monuments. 
There  are  manufactures  of  oil,  earthenware, 
and  clay  pipes. 

ElysCe  (ft-ie-zft').  The  PaFacc  of  the,  cele- 
brated residence  in  Paris;  at  the  junction  of 
the  Rue  du  Faubourg  St.'Honor6  and  the  Ave- 
nue de  Marigny;  was  built  in  1718  for  the 
Comte  d'Evreux,  and  served  successivelv  as  a 
residence  for  Madame  de  Pompadour,  for  her 
brother,  the  Marquis  de  Marigny,  for  extraor- 
dinary ambassadors,  for  the  financier  Beaujon, 
and  for  the  Duchesse  de  Bourbon.  After  the 
restoration  it  took  the  name  of  Hotel  de  la 
Pr^idence.  It  is  now  devoted  to  the  use  of 
the  president  of  the  republic. 

Elyunm  (§-lIzh'1)m),  or  The  Ely'sian  Fields, 
classic  mythology,  the  place  to  which  the  souls 
of  the  virtuous  were  to  be  transported  after 
death.  Elysium  was  variously  represented  as 
a  part  of  Hades,  as  an  island  in  the  \V.  Ocean, 
or  as  located  in  mid  air.  Some  of  the  ancients 
imagined  that  the  kingdom  of  Pluto  was  di- 
vide into  two  regions,  Tartarus,  in  which  the 
wicked  were  punished,  and  Elysium,  the  abode 
of  the  good.    See  Hades. 

Elxevir  (Sl'z^-vlr),  or  Srsevier,  a  family  of 
Dutch  printers  who  lived  at  Amsterdam,  Ley- 
den,  and  other  places,  and  were  celebrated  fofH* 
the  accuracy  and  beauty  of  their  typography. 
They  published  excellent  editions  of  many  clas- 
sic authors  between  1583  and  1681. 

Emancipa'tioiiy  act  of  freeing  from  subjec- 
tion. In  Roman  law,  a  son  was  regarded  as 
the  slave  of  his  father,  and  could  by  a  fiction 
of  that  law  be  freed  by  being  sold  (tnancipattis) 
three  times  by  the  father.  This  enfranchisement 
was  termed  emancipation.  Different  modes  of 
emancipation  were  afterwards  recognized  by 
Roman  law.  In  countries  where  that  law  pre- 
vails the  word  signifies  the  exemption  of  the 
son  from  the  power  of  the  father,  either  by 
express  act  or  implication  of  law.    By  the  civil 
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law  of  France,  majority  and  emancipation  are 
attained  at  twenty -one,  and  a  minor  is  eman- 
cipated by  marriage. 

The  word  emancipation  is  used  in  a  general 
sense  to  signify  the  liberation  of  a  slave,  or 
the  admission  of  certain  classes  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  civil  rights.  Among  the  most  impor- 
tant American  state  papers  is  the  document 
issued  by  Pres.  Lincoln,  September  22,  1862, 
as  a  notice  to  the  Ck)nfederate8  to  return  to 
their  allegiance,  emancipation  of  the  slaves 
being  proclaimed  as  a  result  which  would  fol- 
low their  failure  so  to  return.  The  real  Procla- 
mation of  Emancipation  was  the  document  of 
January  1,  1863,  which  declared  the  former 
slaves  then  and  thenceforward  free.  This  act 
was  simply  a  war  measure,  based  solely  on  the 
President's  authority  as  commander  in  chief. 

Eman'nel  (sumamed  The  Gbeat),  1469- 
1521;  King  of  Portugal;  succeeded  John  II, 
1495,  and  married  Isabella,  daughter  of  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella  of  Castile;  she  died  in 
1498,  and  Emanuel  married  her  sister  Maria; 
his  third  wife,  married  in  1519,  was  Eleonore, 
a  sister  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  Emanuel 
promoted  education,  maritime  enterprise,  and 
commerce.  Portugal  was  probably  the  great- 
est naval  power  of  the  world  in  his  reign, 
which  constitutes  the  golden  age  of  Portuguese 
history. 

Em'ba,  or  Jem^ba,  river  of  Asia,  in  Turki- 
stan  or  the  Kirghiz  territory;  flows  SW.,  and 
enters  the  Caspian  Sea;  length  about  250  m. 

Embalm'ing,  in  general,  the  special  prepara- 
tion of  a  dead  organism  (human  body,  animal, 
or  plant)  to  prevent  ordinary  decomposition 
or  decay.  The  term  in  itself  refers  to  the 
means,  t.e.,  balms  or  balsams,  employed  by 
some  of  the  ancients.  The  means  which  are 
available  and  do  not  in  themselves  profoundly 
alter  the  tissues  are  (1)  cold;  (2)  the  dis- 
placement of  the  water  in  the  body  by  some 
gum  or  resin;  (3)  drying;  (4)  saturation  of 
the  tissues  by  antiseptics.  The  durability  of 
the  dead  body  will  then  depend  directly  upon 
the  time  during  which  the  conditions  antag- 
onistic to  the  living  ferments  can  be  main- 
tained. 

In  modem  times  the  desire  to  preserve  the 
distinguished  dead,  or  those  especially  beloved, 
as  well  as  the  need  of  preserving  the  bodies  of 
animals  and  of  men  for  scientific  purposes,  has 
made  constant  demand  for  some  means  for  tem- 
lirary  or  permanent  preservation.  The  best 
preserved  specimens  are  those  saturated  with 
and  preserved  in  some  antiseptic  liquid  like 
alcohol.  Such  bodies  are  as  permanent  as  the 
vessels  and  the  liquids  that  contain  them. 
There  are  also  great  numbers  of  specimens  first 
saturated  with  some  antiseptic,  like  alcohol, 
mercuric  chloride,  zinc  chloride,  arsenic,  or 
some  of  the  essential  oils,  then  dried  and  var- 
nished. For  the  most  permanent  and  perfect 
preservation  the  method  of  nature  in  imbed- 
ding insects  in  amber  must  be  imitated.  This 
is  done  on  a  great  scale  in  every  biological 
laboratory  in  the  world.  The  water  of  the 
specimen  is  displaced  by  alcohol  or  carbolic 
acid,  etc.,  and  then  more  or  lees  indirectly  by 


the  use  of  turpentine,  oil  of  cloves,  etc.;  the 
object  is  filled  with  Canada  balsam,  shellac, 
etc.,  and  inclosed  in  the  same.  With  a  large 
body  this  would  be  somewhat  expensive  and 
require  considerable  time,  but  the  time  and  ex- 
pense would  be  far  less  than  that  attributed  to 
the  best  Egyptian  embalming  (seventy  days' 
time;  cost,  $1,000  to  $1,500),  while  the  results 
would  be  far  superior.  A  body  prepared  in 
this  way  would  require  only  mechanical  pro- 
tection to  render  it  indestructible. 

Most  of  the  embalming  of  human  bodies  at 
the  present  day  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  ren- 
dering them  permanent,  but  to  preserve  them 
in  their  natural  color  and  fullness  until  the 
funeral  or  during  the  time  necessary  for  trans- 
portation in  case  of  death  away  from  home. 
The  permanence  depends  on  the  thoroughness 
with  which  the  body  is  saturated  with  the 
antiseptics,  and  the  permanence  of  the  anti- 
septics themselves.  As  ordinarily  accomplished 
the  body,  except  the  eyes,  retains  its  natural 
appearance  for  weeks  or  months  if  sealed  in 
an  air-tight  coffin.  A  body  thus  embalmed,  if 
it  were  slowlv  dried,  would  retain  far  greater 
naturalness  than  most  of  the  Egyptian  mum- 
mies possess.  For  temporarily  embalming  it 
is  necessary  to  saturate  all  the  tissues  of  the 
dead  with  the  antiseptic,  a  solution  is  made 
and  injected  slowly  into  the  arteries.  A  vein 
is  opened  to  allow  the  blood  to  escape  and  to 
aid  in  determining  when  the  system  is  filled. 
After  the  arterial  injection  the  thorax  is  filled 
through  a  hollow  needle  passed  through  the 
body  wall,  and  by  the  same  means  any  gas  or 
liquid  in  the  abdomen  or  any  of  its  organs  is 
drawn  off  and  the  abdominal  cavity  filled  with 
the  antiseptic.  For  an  adult  from  2  to  4  qts. 
of  embalming  liquid  usually  suffices.  Very 
soon  after  the  arterial  and  other  injections  all 
odor  of  decomposition  will  disappear,  for  the 
antiseptics  will  destroy  the  putrefactive  fer- 
ments, and  thus  cut  off  the  possibility  of  their 
further  action. 

The  substances  used  for  temporary  embalm- 
ment are  mercuric  chloride,  arsenic,  and  zinc 
chloride.  Sodium  chloride  or  common  salt  is 
also  an  ingredient,  and  instead  of  water  alone 
as  a  solvent,  glycerin  and  alcohol  are  used; 
carbolic,  salicylic,  and  benzoic  acid  and  one  or 
more  of  the  essential  oils  are  also  frequently 
present.  The  solutions  usually  contain  from 
eight  to  ten  per  cent  of  the  antiseptics.    See 

MUMMT. 

Embar'go,  public  prohibition  forbidding  ships 
to  sail,  which  may  be  issued  at  the  outbreak 
of  a  war  for  the  purpose  of  making  lawful 
prize  of  hostile  ships  in  port;  or,  when  an  im- 
portant expedition  is  contemplated,  to  detain 
all  private  vessels  in  order  to  secure  secrecy; 
or  an  embargo  may  be  laid  on  ships  belonging 
to  individuals,  with  a  view  to  their  use  for 
public  service.  The  most  famous  American 
embargo  is  that  of  1807,  intended  to  counter- 
vail Napoleon's  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  and 
the  British  orders  in  council.  This  was  re- 
pealed, 1809.  Embargoes  were  laid  also  in 
1794,  1812,  and  1813. 

Embas'sador.  See  Ambassador;  Diplomatic 
Agent. 
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SmlMissyy  diplomatic  mission;  the  function 
of  an  ambassador.  In  a  limited  application, 
**  embassy "  signifies  a  mission  of  an  ambas- 
sador; i.e.,  a  diplomatic  agent  of  the  highest 
rank,  one  who  in  theory  represents  the  per- 
sonal head  of  his  government,  and  so  has  a 
fixed  precedence  at  court  functions,  etc  The 
term  is  sometimes  applied  to  a  company  of 
persons  sent  on  a  mission,  including  one  or 
more  envoys,  secretaries,  etc.,  as  also  to  the 
house  or  residence  of  an  ambassador. 

Em'ber  Days,  certain  days  in  each  of  the 
four  seasons  set  apart  by  the  Church  for  fast- 
ing, prayer,  and  the  conferring  of  holy  orders. 
They  are  the  Wednesday,  Friday,  and  Satur- 
day immediately  following  the  first  Sunday  in 
Lent  (winter),  the  feast  of  Pentecost  (spridg), 
the  14th  of  September,  and  the  I3th  of  De- 
cember. 

£mbez'zlement,  wrongful  appropriation  of  the 
goods  of  another  by  one  intrusted  therewith; 
differing  from  larceny,  in  which  the  taking  as 
well  as  the  appropriation  is  felonious.  It  was 
not  indictable  at  common  law,  but  has  been 
made  a  felony  by  statute. 

Bm'blements,  in  law,  a  term  applied  to  grow- 
ing crops  produced  annually  by  the  lal^r  of 
the  cultivator. 

Em'bolism,  the  presence  of  any  foreign  sub- 
stance {emholiM),  usually  a  portion  of  a  clot 
of  blood  in  the  circulating  blood.  Emboli  often 
come  from  the  heart,  where  blood  clots  are 
common.  Embolism  in  the  brain  is  a  cause  of 
apoplexy  by  cutting  off  a  part  of  the  circula- 
tion, causing  an  infarct.  An  extensive  em- 
bolism of  the  lungs  may  lead  to  sudden  death, 
while  a  smaller  one  will  cause  abscess  or 
gangrene. 

Embos'sing,  raising  of  parts  of  a  surface  in 
relief  above  the  other  parts,  usually  for  orna- 
mental purposes.  The  term  is  usually  limited 
to  the  beating  up  of  thin  plates  or  sheets  of 
metal  {repou8a6),  or  the  molding  of  leather, 
moistened  paper,  or  the  like,  and  is  not  used 
to  mean  relief  cut  in  marble  or  stone  or  cast 
in  plaster.  It  is  also  applied  to  embroidery  in 
which  the  pattern  is  raised  above  the  surface 
of  the  stuff. 

Embra'cery,  in  law,  the  offense  of  endeavor- 
ing to  corrupt  or  bribe  a  jury  or  to  influence 
a  jury  by  any  corrupt  motive;  punishable  by 
fine  and  imprisonment. 

Embra'snre,  opening  made  in  the  parapet  of 
a  fortified  place,  or  in  the  breastwork  of  a 
battery,  through  which  the  guns  are  pointed. 
The  object  is  to  shield  as  much  as  possible  the 
interior  of  the  place,  and  yet  leave  space  for 
the  free  action  of  the  gun. 

Embroid'ery,  needlework  on  textile  material, 
leather,  or  the  like,  with  which  are  sometimes 
combined  applied  pieces  of  colored  material, 
feathers,  jewels,  or  even  pieces  of  looking-glass. 
Couching  is  the  laying  down  of  threads,  as  of 
gold  or  silver  or  floss  silk,  side  by  side  on  the 
surface  to  be  adorned,  and  holding  them  fast 
there  by  stitches  of  finer  and  stronger  thread 
which  may  not  show  at  all.     The  larger  and 


softer  thread  is  not  dragged  through  the  ma- 
terial of  the  ground.  Appliqui  embroidery  is 
done  by  cutting  out  pieces  of  cloth,  velvet,  etc., 
sewing  these  pieces  fast  to  the  ground,  and 
working  the  edges  with  stitches.  Such  patches 
of  stuff  may  be  cut  to  resemble  leaves  or  flow- 
ers, and  stitches  on  their  face  may  express 
veins  or  shading.  Cut-cloth  embroidery  is  a 
variety  of  this,  or  merely  another  name  for  it. 
Chain-stitch  embroidery  is  named  from  the 
stitch,  in  which  a  loop  of  thread  is  left  on  the 
surface  of  the  stuff  to  be  adorned,  and  the 
needle  takes  the  thread  through  that  loop  be- 
fore making  another ;  this  is  the  most  generally 
used  of  all  kinds  of  work,  and  is  the  essence 
of  the  pictorial  embroidery  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Crewel  work  is  done  with  worsted  thread,  usu- 
ally on  cotton  or  linen.  For  the  various  thread 
embroideries,  cutwork,  etc.,  see  Lace. 

Embnui  (£lA-braA') ,  fortified  town  of  the  de- 
partment of  Hautes-Alpes,  France;  on  a  rock 
near  the  Durance;  19  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Gap;  has 
a  cathedral  with  a  fine  Romanesque  tower,  and 
barracks,  formerly  an  episcopal  palace,  with  a 
quaint  tower  of  masonry.  The  town  was 
sacked  by  the  Vandals,  Huns,  Saxons,  and 
Moors,  captured  by  the  Huguenots,  and  ( 1692) 
devastated  by  the  Duke  of  Savoy;  became  a 
bishopric  in  the  fourth  century,  and  was  an 
archbishopric  from  the  ninth  to  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

Embryorogy,  that  branch  of  biology  that 
deals  with  the  development  of  organisms  from 
the  fertilization  of  the  ovum  until  independent 
existence  can  be  maintained  either  as  organ- 
isms like  the  parents  or  as  larval  forms  unlike 
the  parents.  AH  animals  begin  life  as  a  single 
cell  or  egg,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  female 
generative  cell,  called  ovum,  with  the  male  gen- 
erative cell,  called  spermatozoon.  This  cell 
divides  in  two,  and  each  of  these  and  the  re- 
sulting cells  divide  many  times.  Continued 
cell  division  or  cleavage  forms  a  rounded  group 
of  cells,  called  the  morula.  Further  division 
and  separation  of  the  central  cells  result  in  a 
cavity  inclosed  by  a  single  layer  of  cells,  called 
the  blastula  or  blastodermic  vesicle.  The 
blastula  is  converted  into  the  gastrula  by  in- 
vagination, a  process  that  may  be  compared  to 
a  cup  formed  by  indenting  with  the  finger  the 
surface  of  a  rubber  ball.  The  indenting  finger 
lies  in  what  corresponds  to  the  cavity  of  the 
gastrula,  which  is  called  the  archenteron,  and 
which  becomes  the  adult  alimentary  canal. 
The  original  blastodermic  cavity  is  obliterated. 
The  gastrula  is  composed  of  two  layers  of  cells, 
the  outer  called  epiblast  or  ectoderm,  and  the 
inner  called  hypoblast  or  entoderm,  which  lines 
the  archenteron.  From  these  primary  germinal 
layers,  a  third  one  develops  between  them, 
called  mesoblast  or  mesoderm.  In  the  higher 
form  of  animals  the  formation  of  the  gastrula 
is  obscured.  Forms  of  cleavage  slightly  differ- 
ent from  the  simple  or  holoblastic  type  just 
described  take  place  in  eggs  where  large 
amounts  of  food  volk  are  present  in  the  origi- 
nal cell.  Cells  of  holoblastic  cleavage  may  be 
approximately  equal  in  size.  In  eggs  with 
much  yolk,  segmentation  is  not  complete,  but 
limited  to  one  side  of  the  large  cell.     Such 
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eggs  and  cleavage  are  termed  meroblastic,  and 
are  characteristic  of  most  fishes,  of  reptiles, 
birds,  and  the  egg-laying  mammals.  Nourish- 
ment of  the  embryo  may  be  provided  for  by  an 
abundance  of  food  yolk  eventually  contained  in 
the  yolk  sac,  or  by  layers  of  nutritive  material 
outside  the  egg  cell  proper,  as  the  white  of  the 
hen*s  egg.  In  order  to  absorb  this  as  well  as 
for  purposes  of  respiration  and  elimination  of 
waste  a  special  development  of  an  embryonic 
organ,  known  as  the  allantois,  takes  place  from 
the  hinder  part  of  the  intestine.  In  birds  and 
reptiles  it  spreads  over  the  inside  of  the  egg- 
shell, the  embryo  being  suspended  from  it  by 
a  stalk.  In  the  higher  mammals  the  allantois 
forms  what  is  c«3led  the  placenta  through 
which  the  embryo  receives  nourishment  from 
the  maternal  blood.  The  stalk  of  the  allantois 
along  with  other  tissues  forms  the  umbilical 
cord,  through  the  vessels  of  which  circulation 
is  maintained  by  the  embryonic  heart.  In  rep- 
tiles, birds,  and  mammals,  the  embryo  is  sur- 
rounded by  fluid  inclosed  in  a  sac,  the  amnion, 
which  has  been  early  developed  as  an  out- 
growth from  the  sides  of  the  embryonic  area. 
Plants  as  well  as  animals  pass  through  embry- 
onic stages.  Cells  analogous  to  the  female 
cells  of  animals  become  fertilized  by  cells  anal- 
ogous to  the  spermatozo(>n.  Cell  division  takes 
place  and  an  independent  plant,  such  as  the 
seed,  is  eventually  formed.  The  embryology 
of  plants,  however,  is  not  usually  pursued  as 
a  separate  science,  as  in  the  case  of  animals. 
See  REPBODUcnoN. 

Bm'biiry,  Philip,  1729-76;  founder  of  Amer- 
ican Methodism;  b.  Ballygaran,  Ireland;  mem- 
ber of  Wesley's  society  at  Court  Mattress, 
1758;  settled  in  New  York  as  a  carpenter, 
1760;  began  to  preach,  1766,  first  in  his  own 
house,  then  in  an  old  rigging  loft;  erected  a 
chapel  on  the  site  of  the  present  "Old  John 
Street  Church,"  working  with  his  own  hands 
and  building  its  pulpit,  1768;  preached  here 
without  salary  till  the  arrival  of  missionaries 
in  1769;  afterwards  worked  at  his  trade  and 
preached  at  Camden,  N.  Y. 

Sm'den,  seaport  of  Hanover,  Prussia;  on  the 
Dollart,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ems;  70  m. 
WNW.  of  Bremen;  is  intersected  by  several 
canals,  which  are  crossed  by  thirty  bridges. 
It  has  a  handsome  townhall,  exchange  build- 
ing, customhouse,  gymnasium,  school  of  navi- 
gation, two  museums,  and  an  asylum  for  deaf 
and  dumb,  and  manufactures  of  linen  fabrics, 
hosiery,  hats,  sailcloth,  starch,  soap,  etc.  Pop. 
(1900)  16,453. 

Sm'eraldy  green  precious  stone,  really  a  va- 
riety of  beryl,  owing  its  exquisite  color  to  the 
presence  of  a  small  amount  of  oxide  of  chro- 
mium. The  crystals  are  six-si(ied  prisms  usu- 
ally with  flat  terminations.  The  value  de- 
pends chieflv  on  the  depth  of  color;  a  fine  gem 
has  been  sold  for  $12,500,  coming  next  in  price 
to  the  diamond.  The  largest  emeralds  are 
found  at  Takowaja,  in  the  Urals;  one  in  the 
cabinet  of  the  Imperial  Mining  School,  St. 
Petersburg,  weighs  6i  lb.  troy.  Most  of  the 
modem  emeralds  come  from  Muzo,  Colombia, 
but  they  are  also  found  in  other  parts  of  S. 


America,  in  the  Orient,  and  in  the  Henbach 
Valley,  near  Salzburg.  Vegetable  Creek,  New 
S.  Wales,  has  yielded  beautiful  specimens,  and 
in  the  U.  S.  handsome  crystals  of  light  color 
up  to  8  in.  in  length,  only  partly  transparent, 
have  been  found  in  Alexander  Co.,  N.  C.  The 
Romans  polished  emeralds  on  the  six  faces  of 
the  natural  prism,  without  reshaping  them; 
such  are  known  as  prime  emeralds.  Oriental 
emerald  is  a  green  variety  of  sapphire,  or  co- 
rundum. 

Emerald  Green.    See  Sghweinfubth  Green. 

Em^erson,  Ralph  Waldo,  1803-82;  American 
author;  b.  Boston,  Mass.;  graduated  at  Har- 
vard Coll^^,  1821,  and  for  five  years  taught 
school;  1829  was  ordained  as  colleague  of 
Henry  Ware,  at  the  Second  Unitarian  Church 
of  Boston;  in  1832  asked  and  received  a  dis- 
mission, on  account  of  differences  of  opinion 
between  himself  and  its  members  touching  the 
Lord's  Supper.  In  the  winter  of  1833-34  he 
began  his  career  as  a  lecturer,  and  delivered 
numerous  lectures,  chiefiv  in  Boston,  on  slav- 
ery, woman's  rights,  and  other  topics  of  the 
day,  as  well  as  on  biographical,  literary,  and 

Shilosophical  subjects.  In  1835  he  settled  in 
oncord,  Mass.;  was  connected  with  The  Dial, 
a  quarterly,  1840-44,  and  for  the  last  two 
years  was  its  editor;  in  1847  he  delivered  a 
series  of  lectures  in  England.  His  "Nature," 
1836;  "American  Scholar,"  1837;  "Address 
to  the  Senior  Class  of  the  Cambridge  Divinity 
School,"  1838,  and  "  Method  of  Nature,"  1841, 
contain  the  most  prominent  peculiarities  of  his 
scheme  of  idealism.  His  other  principal  pub- 
lications were  "Essays,"  1841  and  1844;  a 
volume  of  poems,  1846 ;  "  Miscellanies,"  "  Rep- 
resentative Men,"  "  English  Traits,"  "  The  Con- 
duct of  Life,"  "May  Day  and  Other  Pieces" 
( poems ) ,  and  "  Society  and  Solitude." 

Sm'ery,  one  of  the  hardest  minerals  known, 
ranking  next  to  the  diamond  in  its  power  of 
cutting  or  abrading  hard  substances.  It  is  a 
varietv  of  corundum  or  sapphire,  of  a  dark 
reddish-brown,  black,  or  gray  color,  and  con- 
sists almost  whollv  of  the  oxides  of  aluminium 
and  iron;  is  found  in  large  masses,  resembling 
fine-grained  iron  ore,  for  which  it  has  often 
been  mistaken.  Its  chief  sources  are  in  Asia 
Minor  and  the  island  of  Naxos  in  the  Grecian 
Archipelago. 

It  is  used  in  the  arts  in  a  pulverized  form, 
being  obtained  in  grains  or  in  powders  of  vari- 
ous degrees  of  fineness  by  crushing  and  sifting 
or  by  elutriation.  The  methods  of  application 
are  various.  Lapidaries  sprinkle  it  with  water 
or  oil  on  their  lead  wheels.  Mixed  with  glue 
or  other  adhesive  substances,  it  is  spread  in 
a  thin  layer  upon  wood,  leather,  paper,  or 
cloth.  It  is  also  molded  into  solid  blocks  or 
wheels,  in  which  form,  as  solid  "emery  wheels," 
the  mineral  has  the  widest  application  and 
greatest  utility. 

Emet'iCy  medicine  capable  of  causing  the 
stomach  to  contract  and  discharge  its  contents 
through  the  esophagus.  Emetics  are  of  two 
classes:  (1)  those  which  directly  irritate  the 
stomach  and  produce  emesis,  and  (2)  those 
which  act  on  the  nerve  centers  with  like  re- 
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suit.  Of  the  former,  mustard  and  alum  are 
examples;  of  the  latter,  ipecac  and  tartar 
emetic.  Emetics  are  useful  to  remove  irri- 
tating food  or  poisons  from  the  stomach,  or 
to  cause  dislodgment  of  foreign  bodies  or  croup- 
ous membrane  from  the  air  passages.  The  me- 
chanical emetics  are  always  safer  than  those 
acting  on  the  nervous  system. 

Emeu  (e'ma).    See  Eku. 

Emigra'tion,  act  of  leaving  a  country  or 
place  where  one  has  resided  in  order  to  reside 
in  another.     When  one   leaves  a   country  or 

Elace  for  another  he  is  an  emigrant;  when 
e  enters  another  country  or  place  he  is  an 
immigrant.  Immigration  is  a  sequence  of  emi- 
gration, and  as  the  two  conditions  of  the  per- 
son are  separated  only  by  the  time  necessary 
to  go  from  one  place  to  the  other,  the  act  of 
transfer  of  abode  is  now  generally  and  officially 
called  inunigration   {q,v.). 

£migr6  (a-md-grft'),  French,  emigrant,  in  a 
special  sense,  one  of  thosa  who  fled  from 
France  during  the  Revolution.  The  movement 
began  a  few  days  after  the  storming  of  the 
Bastile,  July  14,  1789,  when  the  Prince  of 
Cond4  and  many  nobles,  alarmed  at  the  course 
of  events,  emigrated  to  the  Netherlands  and 
Germany;  it  was  renewed  on  a  larger  scale  in 
October,  1789,  after  the  mob  had  removed  the 
royal  family  from  Versailles  to  Paris  and  made 
them  virtual  prisoners  at  the  Tuileries;  and 
when  the  constitution  of  1791  was  adopted, 
with  its  subversion  of  the  ecclesiastical  system 
and  destruction  of  the  privileges  of  the  nobil- 
ity, the  number  of  fugitives  increased.  The 
effect  of  this  course  upon  the  Revolution  was 
important;  it  deprived  France  of  a  conserva- 
tive element  when  such  an  element  was  most 
needed;  it  exposed  the  king's  party  at  home 
to  the  suspicion  of  plotting  with  their  absent 
friends;  and,  above  all,  by  the  intrigues  of  the 
4migr48  with  the  powers  hostile  to  the  Revo- 
lution for  the  restoration  of  the  old  regime 
the  mob  was  driven  to  its  worst  excesses. 

Emilia    (a-m3l'6-il),  ancient  name  of  that 

Sart  of  N.  Italy  which  contains  the  former 
uchies  of  Parma  and  Modena  and  the  papal 
delegations  of  the  Romagna.  The  name  was 
revived  in  1859,  and  applied  to  a  province  of 
modem  Italy  lying  S.  of  the  Po,  N.  of  the 
Appenines,  E.  of  Piedmont,  and  comprising  the 
compartments  of  Bologna,  Ferrara,  Forli,  Mo- 
dena, Parma,  Piacenza,  Ravenna,  and  Reggio 
Emilia;  area,  7,990  sq.  m.;  pop.  a905)  2,605,- 
034. 

Em'inent  Domain',  right  of  property  pos- 
sessed by  a  state,  which  is  higher  over  all  the 
goods  and  valuables  within  the  state  than  that 
of  any  individual.  The  phrase  means,  in  prac- 
tice, the  right  inherent  in  any  sovereignty  of 
taking  possession  of  any  valuable  thing,  and 
using  it  for  a  public  purpose.  In  the  U.  S. 
it  rests  on  the  paramount  right  of  public  wel- 
fare. Common  instances  of  its  exercise  are 
those  of  lands  taken  for  roads  or  canals.  In 
all  cases  compensation  is  made  for  property 
so  taken. 


Emin'  Pashas  1840-92;  assumed  name  of 
Eduard  Schnitzer,  an  African  explorer;  b. 
Oppeln,  Prussian  Silesia.  He  was  educated  in 
the  universities  of  Breslau  and  Berlin.  In 
1864  went  to  Turkey  and  accompanied  Hakki 
Pasha  on  a  series  of  official  journeys  through 
Armenia,  Syria,  and  Arabia.  In  1876  he  en- 
tered the  service  of  the  Khedive  of  Egypt  as 
Dr.  Emin  Effendi,  adopting  the  name  Emin 
to  avoid  the  Mohammedan  prejudice  against 
Europeans.  He  followed  Gen.  Gordon  to  the 
Sudan,  and  in  1878  was  appointed  by  him 
Governor  of  the  Equatorial  Province  with  the 
title  of  bey,  and  the  khedive  made  him  pasha 
in  1887.  In  the  catastrophes  that  followed 
the  Mahdist  rebellion  he  was  left  isolated,  but 
still  in  control  of  his  province.  Here  he  re- 
mained imtil  1889.  Stanley's  expedition  for 
his  relief  was  organized.  Stanley  met  Emin 
on  the  Albert  Nyanza  on  April  29,  1888,  and 
they  made  their  way  to  Zanzibar,  where  an 
accident  prevented  Emin's  return  to  Europe. 
On  his  recovery  he  entered  the  Grerman  service, 
and  started  from  Bagamo^o,  April  26,  1890, 
at  the  head  of  an  expedition  1,000  strong,  to 
govern  German  territory  between  Tanganyika 
and  Victoria.  After  establishing  Bukoba  on 
Lake  Victoria,  he  surveyed  Lake  Albert  Ed- 
ward, and  vainly  endeavored  to  penetrate  the 
regions  to  the  NW.  of  Lake  Albert.  He  set 
out,  on  March  9,  1892,  without  authority  from 
his  government,  for  the  Kongo  in  the  company 
of  a  band  of  Arabs,  but  was  murdered  by  their 
leader,  October  23,  1892,  when  within  a  few 
days'  march  of  the  river.  Emin's  work  as  a 
naturalist  and  linguist  placed  him  in  the  front 
rank  of  African  explorers. 
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Emmans  (dm'a-tls),  Hebrew,  "hot  spring,' 
village  in  Palestine;  1\  m.  from  Jerusalem; 
associated  with  one  of  the  appearances  of 
Christ  on  the  day  of  his  resurrection  (Luke 
xxiv,  13)  ;  it  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake 
131  A.D.,  and  when  rebuilt  in  the  third  centunr 
was  called  Nicopolis.  It  is  now  only  a  small 
village,  the  modem  Amwas. 

Em'mety  Robert,  1778-1803;  Irish  revolu- 
tionist; b.  Cork;  expelled  from  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin,  for  republicanism;  joined  the 
United  Irishmen,  whose  object  was  to  separate 
Ireland  from  Great  Britain  and  make  the  for- 
mer an  independent  republic ;  implicated  in  the 
rebellion  of  1798,  he  escaped  to  France;  re- 
turned secretly  to  Dublin,  1802;  organized  un- 
successful movement  to  seize  the  castle  and 
arsenals;  fled,  but  returned  to  bid  farewell  to 
the  daughter  of  Curran,  the  lawyer  and  orator; 
was  captured,  convicted  of  high  treason,  and 
executed.  He  pleaded  his  own  cause  with  re- 
markable eloquence.  His  fate  and  affection 
for  Miss  Curran  are  the  subject  of  two  of 
Thomas  Moore's  "  Irish  Melodies." 

Emmety  Thomas  Addis,  1764-1827;  Irish- 
American  lawyer;  b.  Cork,  Ireland;  brother  of 
Robert  Emmet;  admitted  to  the  Dublin  bar, 
1791;  became  a  leader  of  the  United  Irishmen; 
was  arrested  in  1798,  imprisoned  for  nearly 
three  years,  exiled,  and  settled  in  New  York, 
1804.  He  practiced  law  with  distinction;  was 
elected  Attorney-General  of  New  York,  1812; 
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noted  as  an  orator;  wrote  sketches  of  Irish 
history  included  in  McNevin's  "  Pieces  of  Irish 
History." 

Emo'tion,  state  of  sensibility  which  accom- 
panies the  exercise  of  the  knowing  function  of 
the  mind.  Special  kinds  of  mental  excitement 
arise  in  connection  with  particular  mental 
processes;  thus  memory  yields  regret,  remorse, 
pride;  imagination  throws  us  into  expectation, 
hope,  fear,  love.  Such  states  of  sensibility  we 
call  emotions.  The  most  general  predicate 
which  we  can  make  of  these  states  is  expressed 
by  the  term  excitement.  "  Coolness  "  or  "  calm- 
ness" denotes  the  absence  of  emotional  excite- 
ment. Partictdar  emotions  are  correlated  to 
nervous  discharges  in  particular  directions 
often  visible  as  muscular  contractions,  usually 
most  clearly  marked  in  the  face,  though  the 
more  intense  extend  to  the  limbs.  See  Feel- 
ing; Sentiment. 

Em'mitsbnrg,  village  in  Frederick  Co.,  Md.; 
23  m.  N.  of  Frederick;  laid  out  by  William 
Emmitt  abt.  1773;  original  settlers,  Scotch  and 
Irish;  Mt.  St.  Mary's  College,  one  of  the  most 
noted  Roman  Catholic  institutions  in  the  U.  S., 
was  established  near  it  in  1809  bv  Rev.  John 
Dubois,  Bishop  of  New  York.  St.  Joseph's 
Academy,  about  i  m.  from  town,  established 
in  1810  bv  Mrs.  Eliza  Ann  Seton,  of  New 
York,  is  the  mother  house  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  in  the  U.  S.,  numbers  2,000  members, 
and  has  one  of  the  largest  educational  build- 
ings in  Maryland. 

Empedodes  (em-pM'5-klfo),  lived  abt.  450 
B.C.;  Greek  philosopher;  b.  Agrigentum,  Sicily; 
acquired  great  fame  and  influence  by  his  at- 
tainments in  science;  his  vanity  equaled  his 
ability;  appeared  in  public  only  with  great 
retinue  and  with  crown  on  head;  proclaimed 
himself  divine.  He  maintained  the  theory  that 
the  world  is  developed  from  or  compounded  of 
four  primary  elements,  fire,  air,  earth,  and  wa- 
ter, and  that  there  are  two  forces,  love  and 
hate  (attraction  and  repulsion).  The  story 
that  he  threw  himself  into  the  crater  of  Mt. 
Etna  to  immortalize  his  name  is  believed  fabu- 
lous. 

Sm'peror  (Latin  form,  Impebatob),  title  be- 
stowed in  the  Roman  republic  on  commanders 
of  great  armies  and  on  consuls  elect  before 
entering  into  office;  in  later  times  it  desig- 
nated the  highest  authority  in  the  state.  Caesar 
received  it  on  return  from  his  last  campaign; 
Augustus  assumed  it  in  preference  to  rew  after 
the  battle  of  Actium,  and  Rome  became  an 
empire;  Augustus  and  his  successors  took,  in 
addition  to  imperator,  the  name  Oesar  as  a 
title;  both  words  were  afterwards  adopted  as 
titles  by  monarchs  of  other  states.  These  titles 
disappeared  in  the  West  with  the  fall  of  Rome 
(476),  but  continued  in  the  Byzantine  Empire. 
Charlemagne  restored  the  title  in  the  West, 
and  after  centuries  of  struggles  with  the  popes 
the  German  kings  gave  up  their  Roman  im- 
perial pretensions,  and  were  crowned  in  Ger- 
many as  emperors  of  that  country. 

The  imperial  dignity  became  almost  hered- 
itary in  the  house  of  Austria,  but  after  Na- 
poleon had  assumed  the  dignity  (1804),  Fran- 


cis n,  who  had  proclaimed  himself  emperor  of 
Austria,  renounced  the  German  imperial  title 
(1806),  and  the  old  German,  or  ''Holy  Ro- 
man," empire  expired.  A  new  empire  of  Ger- 
many was  established  under  William  I  of 
Prussia,  1871,  when  all  the  N.  and  central 
German  states  were  consolidated  into  one  con- 
federacy. 

Russia  assumed  the  title  of  empire,  1721; 
France  did  the  same  under  Napoleon,  aban- 
doned it  for  kingdom,  1814;  revived  it,  1852, 
and  changed  it  to  republic,  1870.  i^een  Vic- 
toria assumed  the  title  of  Empress  of  India, 
1876;  the  rulers  of  China,  Japan,  and  Morbcco 
are  generally  called  emperors  in  English.  Bra- 
zil changed  from  empire  to  republic,  1891; 
Mexico  and  Haiti  became  empires,  but  failed 
to  maintain  that  designation. 

Emphysema  (em-fl-se'm&),  an  inflation  by 
air  or  gas  in  cellular  tissue.  Emphysema  of 
the  lungs  is  owing  to  dilatation  of  the  air 
vesicles. 

Smphytensis  (toi-fl-tfl'sis),  in  Roman  law, 
a  species  of  perpetual  lease  of  land  for  a  fixed 
annual  payment.  This  for  a  long  time  was 
confined  to  the  public  lands,  but  was  eventually 
extended  to  private  lands.  The  person  who 
received  the  right  of  emphyteusis  could  treat 
the  land  almost  exactly  as  if  he  were  owner. 

Empiricism  (Sm-plr^-slzm).  In  the  time  of 
Celsus  and  Galen  a  medical  sect  called  Empirid 
were  opposed  to  the  Dogmatio  sect  or  school, 
and  considered  that  medical  science  should  be 
based  on  experience  rather  than  on  theory. 
But  they  extended  their  idea  of  theory  so  far 
that  they  excluded  anatomy  from  medical 
study  as  a  mere  theoretical  dream,  and  they 
narrowed  their  idea  of  experience  so  much  that 
their  whole  art  came  to  consist  in  prescribing 
certain  remedies  for  certain  ailments,  without 
regard  to  the  exigencies  of  the  particular  case. 
They  became  so  notorious  for  ignorance  that 
the  term  empiric  is  applied  to  practitioners 
who  are  ignorant  of  medical  science.  In  phil- 
osophy empiric  denotes  one  who  depends  for 
truth  entirely  upon  the  experience  of  the 
senses,  independent  of  those  limitations  of  the 
mind's  constitution  which  condition  and  sup- 
plement it.  (See  Sensationausm.)  The  an- 
cient sophists  were  empirics,  but  modem  philo- 
sophical empiricism  be^an  with  Locke,  and 
received  its  greatest  logical  development  from 
Hume.  It  is  opposed  to  the  "  rationalism  "  of 
Descartes. 

Empale'ment.    See  Impalement. 

Employ'er's  Liabil'ity.  See  Masteb  and 
Servant. 

Emp'son;  Sir  RichArd,  d.  1510 ;  English  states- 
man; the  extortionate  minister  of  Henry  VII 
and  associate  of  Edmund  Dudley  in  levying 
the  taxes  and  collecting  the  fines  imposed  by 
the  king;  was  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, 1401;  later  held  other  important  offices; 
was  brought  to  trial  soon  after  the  accession 
of  Henry  VIII;  convicted  of  treason,  and  exe- 
cuted with  Dudley. 
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Emi  (emz),  aftme  of  a.  river  of  Germany 
and  city  of  Prussia;  the  river  riiies  in  Pru£- 
■ittn  Westpbalia,  near  Paderborn;  general  di- 
rection N.;  after  (lowing  about  200  m.  it  enters 
the  Dollart,  an  inlet  of  the  North  Sea,  near 
the  town  of  Emden;  connected  hj  a,  csnal  with 
the  Lippe.  The  city,  a  watering  place  of 
Heaae-Nasaau,  Fruaaia,  is  situated  on  the  Lahn 
Hirer ;  T  m.  BE.  of  Coblentz;  is  one  of  the 
moat  famous  reaorta  of  Germany,  its  waters 
being  uaed  with  great  effect  both  for  bathing 
and  drinking.  On  Jul;  13,  1870,  the  French 
ambasBsiJor,  Count  Benedetti,  had  at  Emg  the 
famous  interview  with  King  William  of  Prus- 
■ia  which  precipitated  the  outbreak  of  war  be- 
tween France  and  Germany. 

Em'ter,  Hieron3rmi)s,  1 477-1S2T ;  German 
theologian;  b.  Ulm;  secretary  to  Dulte  George 
of   Saxony ;   was   on   good  terms  with  Luther 


agninet  the  Reformation. 

Emu  (S'mil),  large  Australian  bird  allied  to 
the  oatrjch  and  ca.ssowary.  It  differs  from  the 
cassowary  in  be- 
ing taller,  bavins 
the  bill  borizontaf 
ly  depressed,  and 
being  without  bony 
crest  and  pendent 
wattles.  When  full 
grown  it  is  of  a 
brown  color,  mot* 
tied  with  gray. 

Emnl'sion,    me- 
dicinal      prepara- 
tion in  which  oils, 
such  as  cod  liver 
Ei^-  or  castor,  are  Itept 

finely  divided  and 
mechanically  suspended  in  water  by  means  of 
such  substances  as  egg  albumen  or  acacia  gum. 
Butter  exists  in  milk  as  an  emulsion,  and  the 
term  emulsion  is  also  extended  to  any  milky 
fluid  holding  minute  particles  of  some  aub- 
stance  in  suspension. 

Enalioun'riana,  group  of  extinct  saurians 
having,  instead  of  true  feet,  paddles  (for  swim- 
ming), and  having  crocodilian  teeth  and  bi- 
concave vertebriB  like  those  of  fishes.  They 
appear  to  have  been  mostly  or  all  marine. 
Ichlhyotaurut  is  one  of  the  most  important  of 
the  genera. 

Enani'd,  vitreous  coating  applied  to  a  aur- 
fnce  of  glass  or  metal  and  caused  to  adhere  by 
fusion,  it  may  l>e  opaque,  as  the  white  coat- 
ing of  a  watch  face,  or  the  lining  of  some  cook- 
ing vessels,  or  transparent,  as  the  glaze  on  line 
porcelain.  Sometimes  the  enamel  serves  as  a 
surface  to  paint  on  in  vitriflable  colors.  For 
this  purpose  it  is  spread  on  a  metal  plate, 
usually  copper  or  gold.  The  painting  may  be 
in  one  color  or  more.  The  most  important  va- 
riety of  this  painted  enamel  is  Limoges  enamel, 
the  best  of  which  belongs  to  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  when  there  were  produced 
splendid  plaques,  goblets,  and  tankards,  now 
highly  valued.     Battersen  enamel,  produced  in 
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the  eighteenth  century,  is  another 
variety.  Much  painted  enamel  in  small  pieces 
for  insertion  in  Jewelry  was  made  in  France 
between  1665  and  1885.  Much  is  made  in 
China,  with  light  ground  covered  with  flowers 
and  patterris,  and  applied  to  decorative  and 
even  to  useful  vessels.  In  all  these  the  enamel 
serves  as  a  background  to  paint  on,  exactly  as 
pottery  or  porcelain  would.  In  other  cases  the 
enamel  itself,  colored  in  its  own  subataacc, 
forms  the  pattern. 

In  oloUonn4  enamel,  a  metal  background  has 
little  strips  of  wire  of  a  square  section  fastened 
to  it,  outlining  the  pattern;  the  enamel  powder 
of  different  colors  is  put  into  these  compart- 
ments, and  the  beat  fuses  them  all  to  smooth- 
ness. The  whole  surface  is  generally,  but  not 
always,  ground  even  and  polished.  This  is  the 
kind  most  commonly  used  by  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese  for  cases,  ete.  In  cliamplevi  enamel, 
a  part  of  the  metal  surface  of  an  object  ia 
engraved  rather  deeply  in  a  sort  of  pattern, 
the  hollow  being  filled  witli  the  enamel,  which 
thuB  shows  on  a  background  of  the  metal.  This 
has  always  been  more  common  in  Europe,  and 
it  is  much  u»ed  for  jewelry.  Enamel  en  baste 
taille  is  a  variety  of  this,  its  peculiarity  being 
that  the  enamel  is  transparent  and  shows  a 
pattern  in  relief  left  at  the  bottom  of  the  hol- 
low in  the  metal.  No  decorative  art  allows  of 
more  brilliant  color  effects  than  work  in 
enamel. 

Bneaos'tic  Paint'ins.    See  Paiktino. 

Encho'rial  Writ'ing,    See  Demotio  Wwtiso. 

Encioa  (en-tbe'n^),  Joan  del,  abt.  1469- 
1534;  "  Father  of  the  Spanish  drama";  b.  En- 
cina,  near  Salamanca ;  became  court  poet  in  the 
house  ol  the  first  Duke  of  Alva.  Being  repre- 
sented before  a  cultivated  audience  in  the 
house  of  the  duke,  and  drawing  their  charac- 
ters from  real  life  instead  of  from  the  liturgy, 
Encina's  plays  became  the  starting  point  of 
the  secular  drama  of  Spain. 

Encke  (enk'Sh),  Johatin  Flans,  1791-1866; 
German  astronomer;  h.  Hamburg;  investigated 
the  orbit  and  movements  of  the  comet  which 
Pons  discovered  in  IB18,  and  which  is  now 
called  Encke's  comet;  became  director  of  the 
Royal  Obeervatoiy  in  Berlin  and  secretary  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  I82S;  b^on  to  edit 
the  AltronomUche  JahrbScker,  1830. 

Encke's  Com'et,  comet  observed  by  Pons,  No- 
vember 26,  1818.  Id  1819  Encke  first  demon- 
strated that  the  same  comet  had  been  seen  as 
early  as  1786,  and  several  times  later.  He 
also  found  that  Its  period  was  about  twelve 
hundred  days  (3,303  yrs.),  its  succesaive  re- 
turns being  accelerated  and  its  period  short- 
ened by  a  minute  interval  of  time.  It  has  the 
shortest  period  and  the  least  distance  from 
the  sun  of  all  the  known  comets. 

Enctatites  (en'krB-tlts),  also  called  Hydro- 
parostatie,  from  their  substitution  of  water  for 
wine  in  the  eucharist;  an  heretical  sect  dat- 
ing from  the  second  century,  which  inculcated 
and  practiced  total  abstinence  from  flesh,  wine, 
and  marriage.  Later  the  name  was  applied  to 
the  ascetic  Gnostics  generally. 
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En'crimte.    See  Cbinoidea. 

Encyclope'dia.    See  Cyclopedia. 

Endem'ic,  peculiar  to  some  locality;  often 
occurring  in  a  particular  region;  said  of  dis- 
eases. The  investigations  of  endemic  influences 
deal  with  climate,  topography,  geology,  water 
supply,  personal  habits  and  character,  moral, 
religious,  and  political  conditions,  and  with 
the  study  of  bacteria  and  other  minute  organ- 
isms. The  study  of  endemic  influences  has 
given  rise  to  the  new  science  of  medical  geog- 
raphy. 

En'dicott,  John,  1589>1665;  Ck>lonial  Governor 
of  Massachusetts  Bay;  b.  Dorchester,  England; 
removed  to  America,  1628;  was  Deputy  Gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  1641-44, 
1650,  and  1654;  Governor,  1644,  1649,  1651- 
54,  and  1655-65;  led  an  unsuccessful  expedi- 
tion against  the  Block  Island  and  Pequot  Indi- 
ans, 1636.  He  established  a  mint  in  spite  of 
a  law  forbidding  such  action,  and  cut  out  the 
red  cross  of  St.  George  from  the  military  stand- 
ard because,  as  he  claimed,  the  emblem  savored 
of  popery.  Under  his  administration  four 
Quakers,  who  refused  to  obey  the  laws  ban- 
ishing .them  from  the  colony  under  pain  of 
death  if  they  returned,  were  put  to  death  in 
Boston. 

Endless  Screw,  a  piece  of  mechanism  formed 
by  combining  the  screw  with  a  cog  wheel,  or 
by  making  a  screw  act  on  the  threads  of  a 
female  screw  sunk  in  the  edge  of  a  wheel. 
The  axis  of  the  screw  may  be  either  in  the 
plane  of  the  wheel  or  at  right  angles  to  it; 
m  the  latter  case  it  is  called  the  American 
endless  screw.  In  its  mechanical  principle 
the  endless  screw  is  a  combination  of  the  in- 
clined plane  and  the  lever. 

Endlicher  (ent'llch-6i0 ,  Stephen  Ladislans, 
1804-49;  Hungarian  botanist;  b.  Pressburg; 
became  director  of  the  Imperial  Library  of 
Vienna,  1828,  and  Prof,  of  Botany  in  the  uni- 
versity of  that  city,  1840;  chief  works,  "Gen- 
era Plantarum,"  "  Iconographia  Generum 
Plantarum,"  "  Enchiridion  Botanicum,"  and 
"  Synopsis  Coniferarum.'* 

Endocarditis  (gn-dd-c&r-dl'tls),  inflammation 
of  the  endocardium  or  lining  membrane  of  the 
heart.  It  is  generally  of  rheumatic  character, 
and,  though  not  often  immediately  fatal,  it  is 
a  frequent  cause  of  organic  disease  and  de- 
formity of  the  heart  and  its  valves.  It  is  fre- 
quently associated  with  pericarditis,  and  its 
occurrence  is  one  of  the  results  to  be  feared  in 
rheumatic  fever.  It  is  usually  attended  by 
pain  or  discomfort  about  the  henrt,  and  is  de- 
tected by  auscultation.  It  produces  peculiar 
murmurs  in  the  heart,  the  significance  of  which 
can  only  be  appreciated  by  the  trained  physi- 
cian. The  disease  is  very  intractable.  Seda- 
tives, such  as  morphine,  etc.,  may  be  useful 
in  acute  sta^s.  The  alkaline  treatment  for 
rheumatism  is  often  advantageous.  Patients 
sometimes,  though  not  very  frequently,  entirely 
recover. 

En'dor,  ancient  village  of  Palestine;  on  the 
N.  declivity  of  Little  Mt.  Hermon,  18  m.  SE. 
of  Acre;  long  held  by  the  Canaanites  against 
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the  Israelites ;  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  Saul's 
interview  with  the  witch    (I  Sam.  xxviii). 

Endymion  (Sn-dlm'I-dn),  in  Greek  mythol- 
ogy, a  beautiful  youth  beloved  by  Diana  (Se- 
lene), who  cast  him  into  an  everlasting  sleep. 
One  tradition  represents  him  as  a  son  of  Zeus, 
who  granted  him  immortality  and  the  privi- 
lege of  sleeping  as  much  as  he  desired.  Some 
suppose  that  ^dymion  is  a  personification  of 
the  sun,  or  of  the  plunge  of  the  setting  sun 
into  the  sea. 

En'emy,  in  international  law,  a  state  which 
has  publicly  declared  war  against  another 
state,  or  against  which  the  latter  state  has 
made  such  a  declaration.  This  declaration 
must  be  made  by  a  duly  organized  state  or 
kingdom,  for  such  a  declaration  by  any  turbu- 
lent body  of  men  is  not  sufficient.  Hostilities 
having  been  declared,  every  subject  or  citizen 
of  the  hostile  nations  becomes  in  theory  an 
enemy  of  the  opposing  state,  and  all  inter- 
course or  communication  between  the  citizens 
of  one  hostile  state  and  those  of  the  other  is 
imlawful. 

En'ergy,  the  ability  to  do  mechanical  work, 
regarded  as  a  physical  entity.  Work  is  done 
whenever  motion  is  produced  against  resist- 
ance. When  a  stone  is  lifted^  work  is  per- 
formed against  gravity.  The  energy  of  the 
body  that  moves  the  stone  is  diminished  by 
the  amount  of  the  work  done,  and  that  of  the 
weight  is  increased  by  the  same  amoimt.  In 
this  case  the  stone's  energy  is  due  to  its  posi- 
tion, and  is  called  potential  energy.  If  the 
stone  be  now  dropped,  its  motion  is  rapidly 
accelerated,  and  it  is  able  to  do  work  (drive 
a  nail,  for  instance)  in  virtue  of  its  velocity. 
Its  energy  is  now  kinetic — due  to  its  motion. 
No  energy  is  lost  or  gained  in  the  transforma- 
tion— a  fact  which  is  formulated  as  the  "  con- 
servation of  energy."  It  is  now  recognized 
that  this  principle  of  conservation  is  of  uni- 
versal application.  Many  physical  entities  once 
believed  to  be  forms  of  matter  are  now  recog- 
nized as  forms  of  energy,  either  kinetic  or 
potential,  and  all  the  phenomena  of  the  world 
constitute,  or  at  least  are  accompanied  by,  a 
series  of  transformation  from  one  of  these 
forms  into  another,  the  total  amount  of  en- 
ergy involved  remaining  always  the  same. 
When  a  train  stops,  the  kinetic  energy  of  its 
motion  is  not  lost,  but  reappears  as  the  motion 
of  molecules,  constituting  heat,  in  the  brake 
shoes  and  on  the  wheels  and  rails.  ( See  Heat.  ) 
In  like  manner  t^e  atoms  of  oxygen  in  the  air 
and  of  carbon  in  a  scuttle  of  coal  are  the 
mutual  possessors  of  potential  chemical  energy 
by  virtue  of  their  positions  and  the  forces 
acting  between  them.  W^hen  they  combine,  as 
the  coal  bums,  this  potential  energy  is  trans- 
formed into  the  kinetic  energy  of  heat. 

But,  although  the  sum  of  energy  in  the  uni- 
verse cannot  be  altered,  it  is  not  all  in  avail- 
able form,  and  the  available  part  of  it  is  con- 
stantly diminishing.  There  is  a  constant 
tendency  for  all  forms  of  energy  to  be  trans- 
formed or  "  frittered  away  "  into  useless  heat, 
mutual  possessors  of  potential  chemical  energy 
as  in  a  neat  engine  (steam  or  gas)  only  when    ' 
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there  is  a  difference  of  temperature  in  the  en- 
gine (just  as  water  can  do  work  only  by 
changing  its  level )  ;  and  as  this  becomes  equal- 
ized the  availability  of  the  heat  for  useful 
transformation  vanishes.  This  fact  is  formu- 
lated as  the  "  dissipation  of  energy." 

The  tendency  of  modem  physics  has  been 
to  dwell  more  and  more  on  the  part  played  by 
energy  in  the  universe,  and  even  to  explain 
matter  as  depending  upon  it.  An  ether  for  the 
conveyance  of  radiations  is  postulated  as  exist- 
ing throughout  space,  and  matter  is  supposed 
to  be  an  energized  portion  of  this  ether,  dif- 
ferentiated from  the  rest  either  by  its  motion 
(kinetic  energy),  as  in  Lord  Kelvin's  vortex- 
ring  theory  of  matter,  or  b^  some  form  of 
strain  (potential  energy)  as  in  a  more  recent 
theory.  There  is  also  a  tendency  to  reduce 
both  forms  of  energy  to  the  kinetic,  on  the  the- 
ory that  energy  of  position  is  really  dependent 
on  motions  hitherto  undiscovered.    See  Force. 

Enfantin  (&A-f&A-t&ft'),  Barth^lemy  Pros- 
per, 1796-1864;  French  socialist;  b.  Paris;  was 
a  commercial  traveler,  bank,  clerk,  and  mem- 
ber of  the  Carbonari.  He  got  acquainted  with 
Saint-Simon,  1826;  was  captivated  by  his 
ideas,  and  after  his  death  founded  a  com- 
munistic paper,  Le  Producteur,  and  at  the 
revolution  of  1830,  a  politico-economical  or- 
ganization; was  abandoned  by  his  fellow  Saint- 
Simonians  because  of  his  radical  views.  Pub- 
lished "  La  religion  Saint-Simonienne,"  "  La 
vie  eternelle,"  and  **  Traits  d'^onomie  po- 
litique." 

En'field,  town  of  Middlesex,  England;  10  m. 
N.  of  London;  has  a  large  government  factory 
of  small  arms;  gave  its  name  to  a  rifle  former- 
ly used  by  various  armies,  but  now  superseded 
by  breech-loading  arms.    Pop.  (1901)  31,600. 

Eng  (right)  and  Chang  (left),  1811-74; 
the  Siamese  Twins;  b.  Bangesau,  Siam;  off- 
spring of  a  Chinese  father  and  a  Chino-Siam- 
ese  mother;  brought  to  the  U.  S.,  1829,  and 
after  a  number  of  tours  of  exhibition  lived 
about  twenty  years  as  Eng  and  Chang  Bimker 
near  Mt.  Airy,  N.  C.  They  differed  widely  in 
appearance,  character,  and  strength,  performed 
their  physical  functions  separately,  and  were 
addicted  to  different  habits,  Chang  being  in- 
temperate and  irritable,  Eng  sober  and  pa- 
tient. Both  were  married  and  had  large  fam- 
ilies of  children,  a  number  of  whom  died  yoimg, 
but  none  exhibited  any  malformation. 

The  connection  of  the  Siamese  twins  was 
near  the  navel.  The  connecting  band  was  a 
few  inches  long,  after  having  elongated  a  little 
during  their  life,  and  8  in.  in  circumference 
(2^  in  diameter).  Inside  the  skin  there  was 
normal  subcutaneous  and  muscular  tissue,  por- 
tions of  the  muscles  of  one  crossing  those  of 
the  other.  The  interior  was  occupied  by  the 
prolongations  of  the  peritoneum  crossing  from 
one  to  the  other.  The  livers  of  the  twins  were 
located  in  close  proximity  to  the  connecting 
band,  and  connected  with  each  other  by  small 
blood  vessels,  which  were  lined  with  a  thin 
layer  of  genuine  liver  tissue. 

Engadine  (to-gH-d^n'),  or  Engadin',  upper 
part  of  the  valley  of  the  Inn   River,  in  the 


canton  of  Grisons,  Switzerland;  66  m.  long, 
with  an  average  width  of  1  ^  m. ;  separated  by 
the  Bemina  Mountains  from  the  Valtellinc. 
For  30  m.  the  mean  height  is  6,600  ft.,  while 
the  village  of  St.  Moritz  on  the  banks  of  the 
Inn  is  at  a  height  of  6,090  ft.  The  Engadine 
has  become  a  popular  resort  for  tourists,  who 
are  attracted  by  the  beauty  of  the  valley.  The 
inhabitants,  a  pious,  simple  class  of  peasants 
mostly  Protestants,  number  abt.  12,000,  and 
speak  a  peculiar  Romanic  dialect,  called 
Ladin. 

Enga'no,  island  of  Malaysia;  76  m.  from  the 
SW.  coast  of  Sumatra;  area,  128  sq.  m. ;  has 
a  good  harbor,  but  is  mostly  surrounded  by 
coral  reefs.  The  people,  of  Malayan  race,  and 
included  in  the  Dutch  Sumatran  Govt,  of  Ben- 
kulen. 

Engedi  (to-g6'dl),  town  several  times  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible;  and  also  called  Hazezon- 
tamar  (city  of  palm  trees)  ;  its  palm  trees 
have  now  disappeared.  It  stood  on  the  W. 
side  of  the  Dead  Sea,  at  a  point  about  equally 
distant  from  its  N.  and  S.  extremities,  and  in 
a  very  fertile  spot  near  the  fountain  which 
gave  it  its  shorter  name.  There  are  numer- 
ous caves  in  the  vicinity,  which  served  as  hid- 
ing places  for  David  (I  Sam.  xxiv,  1-4)  and 
his  followers. 

Eng'elbert,  Saint,  1185-1226;  son  of  the  Ger- 
man ruler;  Count  of  Berg;  was  cathedral  pro- 
vost, 1199-1206;  became  Archbishop  of  Cologne 
and  elector  of  the  empire  of  Germany,  1216 ;  paid 
off  the  debt  of  the  electorate,  enlarged  its  terri- 
tories, and  reformed  its  administration.  When 
Emperor  Frederick  II  went  to  Italy,  Engelbert 
became  the  principal  regent  in  Germany.  He 
reformed  the  corrupt  clergy,  checked  the  power 
of  the  nobles,  and  zealously  advanced  that  of 
the  Church.  His  energy  and  rigor  made  many 
enemies,  and  he  was  murder^  by  his  onvn 
nephew,  at  Gevelsberg,  Westphalia. 

Eng'ehnann,  George,  1809-84;  German-Amer- 
ican botanist;  b.  Frankfort  on  the  Main;  for 
a  time  connected  with  the  Univ.  of  Berlin; 
settled  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1835,  where  he  be- 
came prominent  as  a  physician;  devoted  espe- 
cial attention  to  N.  American  botany;  many 
of  his  papers  appear  in  government  reports. 
His  herbariiun  and  library  became  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Missouri  Botanical  Garden  at  St. 
Louis. 

Eng'elSy  Friedrich,  1820-96;  German  social- 
ist; b.  Barmen;  best  known  as  colleague  of 
Karl  Marx;  lived  in  London  after  1869;  wrote 
"  The  Working  Classes  in  England,"  and  works 
on  the  family,  on  Feuerbach's  philosophy,  and 
on  socialism. 

■ 

Enghien  (5ft-g&A'),  town  of  Belgium,  prov- 
ince of  Hainaut;  20  m.  SW.  of  Brussels;  has 
a  chateau  of  the  Aremberg  family,  and  manu- 
factures of  cotton  and  linen.  The  family  of 
Bourbon-Cond6  derived  from  it  the  title  of 
duke. 

« 

Enghien,  d',  Louis  Antoine  Henri  de  Bour- 
bon (Due),  1772-1804;  French  prince;  b. 
Chantilly;    eldest   son   of   Duke   of   Bourbon; 
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became  an  6migrS,  1789,  and,  1792,  joined  the 
army  of  the  Prince  of  Cond6;  fought  against 
the  French  republic  until  1799;  in  1804  mar- 
ried Princess  Charlotte  of  Rohan-Rochefort ; 
became  a  resident  of  Ettenheim  in  Baden.  He 
was  seized  by  order  of  Bonaparte,  carried  to 
Vincennes,  tried  by  a  military  court,  and  shot, 
March  21,  1804,  on  pretext  that  he  was  an 
accomplice  of  Cadoudal's  conspiracy  against 
Bonaparte.  This  act  excited  indignation,  as  it 
was  believed  that  D'Enghien  was  not  guilty. 

En'gine,  any  contrivance  for  the  production 
of  a  mechanical  effect.  The  word  is  common- 
ly applied  only  to  the  heavier  and  more  pow- 
erful classes  of  machinery,  especially  to  the 
prime  movers,  such  as  heat  engines,  air,  ^s, 
and  steam  engines  which  have  some  complexity 
of  construction.  Other  contrivances,  as  wind- 
mills and  water  wheels,  might  properly  be  called 
engines,  but  are  less  frequently  so  called.  It 
may  be  generally  described  as  a  "train  of 
mechanism'*  consisting  of  several  elementary 
parts  so  "  paired "  and  enchained  that  their 
motion  must  be  mutually  dependent  and  occur- 
ring at  the  same  time,  and  of  fixed  relative 
range  and  power.  In  this  sense  the  engine  is  a 
contrivance  for  the  performance  of  a  given 
task  in  a  specified  manner  through  the  oper- 
ation of  one  or  more  series  of  connected  parts, 
driven  from  a  source  of  energy,  and  applying 
that  energy  to  the  act  or  series  of  acts  which 
constitute  the  specified  task  of  the  machine. 

Engines  may  be  classified  as  (1)  prime 
movers,  (2)  secondary  movers,  (3)  machines 
transmitting  energy  from  a  mover  to  a  follow- 
er, and  (4)  machines  performing  special  tasks. 
The  classes  named  may  be  illustrated  by  (1) 
the  heat  engines,  (2)  compressed-air  engines, 
(3)  dynamometers  of  the  transmission  kind, 
and  (4)  machine  tools,  spinning  machines, 
and  looms  or  other  machines  substituting  me- 
chanical action  for  manual  labor.  The  inven- 
tions of  Savery,  Worcester,  and  Newcomen  in 
the  earlier  days,  and  all  later  machines  of  the 
same  class  have  been  known  as  steam  engines. 
The  common  machinists'  lathe  is  also  called 
an  engine  lathe.  The  invention  of  Blanchard 
for  turning  irregular  forms  was  also  called  an 
engine.  A  geometrical  lathe  used  by  engravers 
for  producing  geometrical  patterns,  such  as 
are  seen  on  the  cases  of  watches  and  on  bank 
notes,  is  also  called  a  **  rose  engine."  Electro- 
dynamic  machinery  includes  the  electro-dy- 
namic engine,  which  is  often  substituted  for 
the  steam  engine  or  water  wheel,  the  power 
l)eing  supplied  from  the  electric  current.  Cata- 
pults and  other  machines  used  by  the  ancients 
m  warfare  were  called  engines  of  war,  as  our 
modem  guns  are  called  engines  of  destruction. 
The  calculating  machine  invented  by  Babbage 
was  called  a  "difference  engine."  As  most 
commonly  used,  the  term  "  engine "  is  applied 
to  massive  machines  or  those  giving  power. 
Engines  as  motors  are  distinguished  according 
to  the  source  of  power,  as  steam  engines,  air 
engines,  hydraulic  engines,  electro-magnetic  en- 
gines; or  the  purpose  for  which  the  power  is 
applied,  as  fire  engine,  pumping  engine,  loco- 
motive engine ;  or  some  peculiarity  of  construc- 
tion or  operation,  as  single-acting,  double-act- 
ing,   conaensing,    compound,    cross-compound, 


tandem,  high-   or  low-pressure  engines.     See 
LoooMOTivB  Engine. 

Engineer'ing,  art  of  construction.  The  pro- 
fession of  engineering  has  for  its  province  the 
construction  of  all  classes  of  works,  whether 
static  or  dynamic,  civil  or  military,  public  or 
private.  It  has  for  its  basis  the  constructive 
arts,  and  for  its  code  applied  mechanics,  and 
the  physical  sciences.  The  following  classifica- 
tions may  meet  the  requirements  of  modem 
times  as  logically  as  any,  but  the  continual 
increase  in  the  complexity  of  construction  is 
constantly  modifying  the  extent  and  character 
of  these  various  branches  of  the  great  con- 
structive  profession: 

1.  Militaiy  engineering,  the  construction  of 
works  for  onensive  and  defensive  warfare,  com- 
prises army  or  military  engineering  proper, 
and  naval  engineering,  including  the  construc- 
tion of  engines,  ships,  and  armor;  and  the  con- 
struction of  ordnance,  which  last  is  almost  a 
profession  by  itself. 

2.  Civil  engineering,  now  restricted  largely 
by  the  assignment  of  special  branches  to  other 
departments,  embraces  construction  of  **  pub- 
lic works,"  as  railroads,  canals,  harbors,  and 
bridges. 

3.  Mining  engineering  assumes  charge  of 
mining  construction  and  operations  from  the 
preliminary  location  to  the  final  operation  of 
the  completely  organized  and  working  estab- 
lishment. 

4.  Mechanical  engineering,  the  designing 
and  construction  of  all  machinery;  sometimes 
termed,  in  contradistinction  from  the  preced- 
ing, "  dynamic "  engineering,  as  having  to  do 
only  with  moving  structures,  while  civil  engi- 
neering, concerned  mainly  with  permanent 
structures,  is  sometimes  called  "  static "  engi- 
neering. 

5.  Electrical  engineering,  a  modem  branch, 
dealing  with  the  desi^,  construction,  and  op- 
eration of  the  mechanism  employed  in  the  pro- 
duction, transmission,  and  utilization  of  elec- 
trical energy,  such  energy  being  derived  by 
transformation  from  some  other  form  of  en- 
ergy, through  an  appropriate  system  of  "  prime 
motors." 

Architecture  should  probably  be  classed  as  a 
branch  of  engineering,  in  which  are  combined 
the  arts  of  carpentry  and  general  construction 
with  the  fine  arts,  these  latter  being  essential 
in  all  successful  architecture  in  decoration. 
Civil  engineering  and  architecture  are  often 
classed  together.  See  Hydbauucs;  Roads; 
SusvETiNG;  Tunnels  and  Tunneling. 

England,  that  part  of  the  island  of  Great 
Britain  which  lies  S.  of  Scotland  and  E.  of 
Wales,  and  is  the  principal  member  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
The  name  England  sometimes  includes  Wales, 
which  for  administrative  purposes  was  united 
to  England,  1535.  England,  in  this  extended 
sense,  is  bounded  N.  by  Scotland,  E.  by  the 
German  Ocean,  S.  by  the  Straits  of  Dover  and 
the  English  Channel,  SW.  by  the  Atlantic,  and 
W.  by  St.  George's  Channel  and  the  Irish  Sea; 
greatest  length,  N.  and  S.,  400  m.;  greatest 
breadth,  280  m.;  seacoast,  from  one  headland 
to  another,  about   1,200  m.  in  length;   area. 
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28,324  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1901)  32,527,843;  metrop- 
olis, London.  The  coast  is  unbroken,  and  there 
are  few  bays  or  natural  harbors,  a  deficiency 
compensated  for  to  some  extent  by  the  exist- 
ence of  several  estuaries,  among  which  the 
Humber  and  Thames  are  the  most  important. 
A  flat  shore  predominates;  where  cliffs  occur, 
they  are,  as  a  rule,  composed  of  chalk,  sand, 
or  clay.  N.  England  is  intersected  by  a  range 
of  mountains  forming  the  water  divide  between 
the  German  Ocean  and  the  Irish  Sea;  these 
mountains  are  called  the  Pennine  chain.  The 
vall^  of  the  Thames  is  bounded  on  the  N. 
and  S.  by  chalk  hills,  affording  generally  excel- 
lent pasturage.  The  S.  chalk  hills  are  known 
as  The  Downs,  and  attain  scarcely  an  elevation 
of  1,000  ft.  The  N.  Downs  extend  to  the  coast 
of  Kent,  at  Dover,  where  they  form  white 
cliffs.  These  two  ranges  bound  a  region  called 
the  Weald,  one  of  the  most  productive  agri- 
cultural districts  of  the  country.  The  so-called 
"  Dartmoor  Forest "  of  Devon  is  a  desolate 
moorland  rising  in  Yes  Tor  to  2,077  ft.  The 
fertile  plain  of  Cheshire  and  the  valley  of  the 
Severn  form  the  natural  boundary  between 
England  and  the  mountain  region  of  Wales, 
which  is  frequently  distinguished  as  the  Cum- 
brian Mountains,  though  "  W^elsh  Hills  "  is  the 
more  popular  name. 

The  rivers  of  England  are  small  streams  as 
compared  with  rivers  of  America,  but  they 
all  carry  an  abundant  supply  of  water  through- 
out the  year,  and  many  of  them  are  navigable 
for  a  considerable  distance.  The  hills  of  S. 
Wales  are  distinguished  by  their  barrenness. 
There  are  numerous  lakes  in  the  Cumbrian 
Mountains,  the  so-called  "  Lake  District,"  but, 
though  distinguished  for  picturesque  beauty, 
the  largest  among  them,  Windermere,  covers 
an  area  of  only  4  sq.  m.  Wales  is  even  poorer 
in  lakes.  Noted  for  their  mineral  springs  are 
Harro^te,  Malvern,  Cheltenham,  Scarborough, 
Tunbridge  Wells,  Epsom,  Leamington,  and 
Droitwitch.  The  climate  is  mild  and  equable, 
owing  to  the  influence  of  the  Gulf  Stream. 
The  mean  annual  temperature  of  England  is 
about  49.5® ;  the  rainfall  in  the  greater  por- 
tion does  not  exceed  30  in.  a  year.  Snow 
falls  but  rarely,  except  in  the  hills.  The  chief 
agricultural  products  are  wheat,  barley,  oats, 
and  root  crops.  The  greater  part  of  the  hold- 
ings over  one  acre  in  size  are  either  rented  or 
partly  rented  and  partly  owned.  The  counties 
of  Cheshire,  Gloucester,  and  Leicester  (Stil- 
ton) are  noted  for  their  cheese;  Devon  for  its 
cream;  Cambridge,  Suffolk,  York,  Somerset, 
and  Oxford,  besides  the  counties  already  named, 
for  their  butter. 

For  information  on  mines,  manufactures, 
and  commerce,  see  Gbeat  Bbitain. 

England  still  retains  an  Established  (State) 
Church,  of  which  the  sovereign  is  the  supreme 
head  (see  England,  Chubch  of).  The  Ro- 
man Catholics  number  1,500,000.  Elementary 
education  in  England  and  Wales  is  under  the 
control  of  a  board  of  education,  and  is  admin- 
istered by  committees.  So  far  as  the  Church 
of  England  still  has  authority,  religious  educa- 
tion, according  to  its  tenets,  is  compulsory 
during  a  part  of  the  regular  school  hours.  The 
authorities  under  the  board  of  education  must 


not  pay  for  religious  instruction  in  schools 
provided  by  them;  in  schools  not  provided  by 
them  they  can  neither  impose  nor  forbid  such 
instruction.  The  school  age  is  five  to  four- 
teen, but  children  employed  in  agriculture  are 
partially  exempt  at  eleven.  "Die  secondary 
schools  include  Eton  College,  and  Rugby  and 
Harrow  schools,  and  give  a  general  education 
to  pupils  from  twelve  to  sixteen.  Middle-class 
education  is  mainly  left  to  private  enterprise. 
There  are  ten  universities:  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
Durham,  Manchester,  Leeds,  Liverpool,  Shef- 
field, Birmingham,  London,  and  the  Univ.  of 
Wales  and  fifteen  colleges,  besides  four  uni- 
versity colleges  for  women,  medical,  technical, 
and  art  schools.  Until  1900  London  Univ. 
was  merely  a  body  of  examiners.  For  the 
purposes  of  government,  England  and  Wales 
are  divided  into  sixty- two  administrative  coun- 
ties. The  crown  is  represented  in  each  county 
by  a  lord  lieutenant,  a  sheriff,  and  justices  of 
the  peace.  For  each  administrative  county 
there  is  a  popularly  elected  council.  The 
councilors  are  elected  by  the  rate  payers  for 
six  years.  The  judicial  systems  of  England 
and  of  the  U.  S.  are  very  similar,  the  juris- 
prudence of  both  being  based  upon  the  "  com- 
mon law,"  only  occasionally,  in  admiralty  and 
ecclesiastical  cases,  is  recourse  had  to  Roman 
or  canon  law. 

England  first  became  known  to  the  W. 
world  through  the  PhGenicians  and  Massilians, 
who  traded  with  it  for  tin;  but  its  real  his- 
tory began  with  the  invasion  by  Cssar,  55  B.C. 
The  rule  of  the  Romans,  who  called  the  pres- 
ent island  of  Great  Britain  Britannia  lasted 
till  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century.  Abt. 
449  the  Saxons,  Jutes,  and  Angles  invaded  the 
country.  Egbert,  of  Wessex,  called  the  first 
"King  of  all  England,"  united  the  various 
Teutonic  kingdoms  of  the  Angles,  Saxons,  and 
Jutes,  629.  Abt.  790  the  Danes  began  their 
invasions.  Though  driven  out  a  century  later 
by  Alfred  the  Great,  they  returned,  and  for 
twenty-four  years,  1017-42,  were  masters  of 
the  kingdom.  In  1042  the  crown  again  de- 
volved on  an  Anglo-Saxon  prince,  Edward  the 
Confessor,  whose  rule  was  but  nominal,  six 
powerful  earls,  Danish  and  English,  dividing 
the  country.  With  the  Norman  conquest, 
1066,  feudalism  was  established,  and  the  foun- 
dation laid  of  a  still  powerful  aristocracy. 
Henry  II,  crowned  1154,  founded  the  house 
of  Plantagenet,  which  in  direct  line  ruled  until 
1485.  His  younger  son  John  (Lackland)  lost 
nearly  all  the  possessions  of  the  English  sov- 
ereigns in  France,  and  was  compelled  by  the 
barons,  backed  by  the  people,  to  sign  the  Magna 
Charta  (q.v.).  In  1265  the  first  English  Par- 
liament was  convened.  In  1282  Edward  I,  by 
conquest,  united  Wales  to  England.  The  Hun- 
dred Years'  War,  1337-1453,  led  to  the  sur- 
render of  all  English  possessions  in  France 
but  Guines  and  Calais,  and  to  the  entire  fusion 
of  the  Normans  and  Saxons.  The  Wars  of  the 
Roses,  1455-86,  ended  in  the  establishment  of 
the  Tudor  dynasty  under  Henry  VII.  The 
greatest  event  in  the  reign  of  his  son  Henry 
VIII  was  the  separation  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land from  Rome  and  the  introduction  of  the 
I  Reformation.      Mary,     1553-58,    reMablished 
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papal  authority;  but  Elizabeth  restored  the 
royal  supremacy  of  the  Church,  and  also  raised 
England  to  a  higher  position  than  ever  before. 
The  entire  submission  of  Ireland  was  accom- 
plished during  her  reign,  and  England  entered 
on  her  career  as  a  colonizer. 

James  VI,  1603-25,  first  of  the  Stuart  line, 
united  Scotland  and  England,  though  the  legis- 
lative imion  was  not  consummated  till  1707. 
During  the  reign  of  Charles  I  the  Puritan  emi- 
gration to  New  England  took  place,  and  the 
Civil  War  raged,  ending  in  the  overthrow  of 
royalty,  the  beheading  of  Charles,  1649,  and 
the  ascendency  of  Oliver  Cromwell  as  "Lord 
Protector  of  the  Commonwealth."  Monarchy 
was  restored  imder  Charles  II  in  1600.  The 
revolution  of  1688  drove  James  II  into  exile, 
and  placed  William  and  Mary  on  the  throne. 
The  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  begun 
under  William,  1701,  was  continued  by  his 
successor,  Anne,  1702-14;  resulted  in  the  Con- 
tinental victories  of  Marlborough,  and  led  to 
the  conquest  of  Gibraltar.  On  Mav  1,  1707, 
the  complete  union  of  England  and  Scotland 
was  accomplished.  For  further  history,  see 
Gbeat  Bbitaiit. 

CHRONOLOaiCAL  TaBLB  OF  THB  SOVKBKIONS  OF  EnOIUIND 

Saxon  Houw  of  Cerdic. — Esbert,  first  Kinc  of  all  Enc- 
Und.  827-36;  Etlielwulf,  839-58;  Ethelbald,  868-«0; 
Ethetbert.  858-66;  *Ethelred,  866-71;  Alfred  the  Great, 
871-901:  Edward  the  Elder.  901-25:  Athelstan,  925-40; 
Edmund.  940-46;  Edred,  946-55;  Edwy  055-58;  Edgar. 
958-75:  Edward  the  Martyr,  975-79;  Ethehed  II,  the 
Unready,  978-1016;  Edmund  Ironside,  1016. 

i>ane9.-<;anute,  1017-35;  Harold  I,  1035-40;  Hardi- 
Canute,  1040-42. 

H(nu9  of  Cerdic. — Edward  the  Confessor,  1042-66;* 
Harold  II.  1066. 

Th9  Hcu%9  of  Normandjf. — William  I,  the  Conqueror 
1066-87;  tWiUiamll,  Rufus.  1087-1100;  Henry  I,  Beau- 
derc.  1100-35;  Stephen  of  Blois,  1135-54. 

Th€  HcfUM  of  Plantaoenet. — Henry  II,  1154-^9:  *Rich- 
ard  I,  Coeur  de  lion,  1180-99;  John.  Lackland,  1199- 
1216;  Henry  III.  121ft-72;  Edward  I.  1272-1307;  tEd- 
ward  II,  1307-27:  Edward  UI,  1327-77;  tRi^Ard  II, 
1377-99  (deposed). 

The  Hou$e  of  LaneaaUr, — Henry  IV.  1399-1413;  Henry 
y.  1418-22;  tHenry  VI.  1422-61  (deposed  and  exe- 
cuted). 

The  Houee  of  rorJk.— Edward  IV,  1461-88;  fEdward 
V,  1483:  ^Richard  III.  1483-85. 

The  Hou90  of  Tudor.— Henry  VII.  1485-1509;  Henry 
VIII,  1509-47;  Edward  VI.  1547-53;  Maiy  I.  the 
Bloody.  1553-58;  EUsabeth.  1558-1603. 

The  Houee  of  Stuart.— James  I  (VI  of  Sootland),  1603- 
25;  (diaries  1. 1625-49. 

Commomoealth,  1640-50  (see  Cbohwell). 

The  Houee  of  Stuart  Aestoreef.— Charles  II.  1660-85: 
James  II  1685-88  (expelled);  William  III  of  Orange  and 
Mary  II  (d.  1604),  1680-1702;  Anne  of  Denmark.  1702- 
14. 

The  Houee  of  Hanover. — GJeorgo  1, 1714-27:  Oeorgell, 
1727-60;  George  III,  1760-1820;  (Jeoi^e  IV  (regent  in 
1811),  1820-30:  William  IV.  1830-37;  Viotoiia,  1837- 
1001;  Edward  VII,  1001. 

England,  Chnrch  of,  that  portion  of  the 
Christian  Church  which  h$Ls  existed  in  England 
since  the  time  of  St.  Augustine  (or  Austin). 
Christianity  received^  in  the  Roman  period,  a 
serious  check  by  the  invasion  of  the  Saxons 
and  the  consequent  neglect  or  persecution  of 
the  native  Christians,  but  on  the  coming  of 
St.  Augustine,  sent  over  in  596  by  Gregory 
the  Great,  Ethelbert,  King  of  Kent,  and  most 
of  his  subjects  adopted  Christianity.  Other 
missionaries  followed  St.  Augustine,  a  bishop's 
see  was   established  at   London  early  in  the 


•  Killed  in  batUe. 


t  Murdered  or  executed. 


seventh  century,  and  the  conversions  of  many 
kingdoms  followed.  To  promote  the  union  of 
the  churches  thus  founded  in  England  with 
the  Church  of  Rome  a  grand  council  was  sum- 
moned at  Hertford  in  673^  when  uniformity 
was  secured  among  all  the  English  churches, 
and  the  see  of  Canterbury  made  supreme. 

Under  Anselm,  1003-1109,  the  church  was 
practicallv  emancipated  from  control  of  the 
state,  and  the  power  of  the  pope  became  su- 
preme. The  result  was  an  increase  in  monas- 
ticism  and  the  prevalence  of  the  greatest 
abuses  under  the  cloak  of  church  privilege. 
A  reaction  set  in  during  the  reign  of  Henry 
in,  and  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I  the  new 
system  of  parliament  came  as  an  effective  rival 
of  the  church  synods,  and  various  acts  re- 
strained the  power  of  the  clergy.  In  the  four- 
teenth century  the  teaching  of  Wyclif  prom- 
ised to  produce  a  thorough  revolt  from  Rome; 
but  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  prevented  matters 
coming  to  a  head.  When  Henry  VIII  resolved 
to  recast  the  English  Church  there  was  no 
effective  protest.  Not  long  after,  Parliament 
abolished  appeals  to  the  see  of  Rome,  dispen- 
sations, licenses,  bulls  of  institution  for  bish- 
oprics, the  payment  of  Peter's  pence,  and  the 
annates.  In  1534  the  papal  authority  was  set 
aside  by  act  of  Parliament,  and  by  Act  of  1535 
Henry  assumed  the  title  of  Supreme  Head  of 
the  Church  of  England. 

These  acts,  although  they  severed  the  con- 
nection between  the  English  Church  and  the 
Holy  See,  did  not. alter  the  religious  faith  of 
the  church.  But  under  Edward  VI  the  Duke 
of  Somerset  caused  a  more  thorough  reform 
of  the  doctrines  to  be  made.  At  his  instiga- 
tion Parliament,  in  1547,  repealed  the  statute 
of  the  six  articles  promulgated  by  Henry  VIII, 
and  in  1551  a  new  confession  of  faith  was  em- 
bodied in  forty-two  articles.  With  the  reign 
of  Mary  the  old  religion  was  retetablished ; 
and  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  that 
the  Church  of  England  was  finally  instituted  in 
its  present  form.  The  doctrines  of  the  church 
were  again  modified,  and  the  forty-two  articles 
reduced  to  thirty-nine.  In  1559  the  Acts  of 
Supremacy  and  Uniformity  were  passed  with 
the  object  of  bringing  about  the  entire  subju- 
gation of  church  and  people  in  religious  mat- 
ters to  royal  authority.  Under  Charles  I  an 
attempt  was  made  through  Laud  to  reduce  all 
the  churches  of  Great  Britain  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  bishops.  After  the  death  of 
Laud,  Parliament  abolished  the  episcopal  gov- 
ernment, and  condemned  everything  contrary 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Geneva.  As 
soon  as  Charles  II  was  restored,  the  ancient 
forms  of  ecclesiastical  government  and  public 
worship  were  reestablished  and  three  severe 
measures  were  passed  against  nonconformity, 
namely,  the  Corporation  Act  of  1661,  the  Act 
of  Uniformity  (1662),  and  the  Test  Act 
(1673).  In  the  reign  of  William  III  the  di- 
vision into  high  and  low  churchmen  occurred. 

The  established  church  of  England  has  al- 
ways adhered  to  the  Episcopacy.  Its  creeds 
are  "  The  Apostles,"  "  The  Nicene,"  and  "  The 
Athanasian.  Under  the  sovereign  as  supreme 
head,  the  church  is  governed  by  two  archbish- 
ops and  thirty-five  bishops.     The  Archbishop 
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of  Canterbury  is  styled  the  Primate  of  all 
England.  The  archbishops  and  bishops,  to  the 
number  of  twenty-four,  have  seats  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  are  styled  spiritual  lords.  The 
form  of  worship  is  directed  by  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.  The  clergy  number  about 
25,000.  The  doctrines  of  the  church  are  con- 
tained in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  They  af- 
firm the  old  orthodox  doctrines  of  the  Trinity 
and  incarnation,  the  Augustinian  views  on  free 
will,  total  depravity,  divine  grace,  faith,  good 
works,  election,  and  the  Protestant  doctrines 
on  the  Church,  purgatory,  and  the  sacraments 
of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  In  the 
political  sections  they  are  purely  English,  and 
teach  the  doctrine  of  the  spiritual  as  well  as 
temporal  supremacy  of  the  sovereign  as  the 
supreme  governor  of  the  Church  of  England. 

English  Cban'nel,  that  portion  of  the  Atlan- 
tic which  separates  England  from  France;  ex- 
tends on  the  English  side  from  Dover  to  Land's 
End,  and  on  the  French  from  Calais  to  the 
island  of  Ushant.  On  the  E.  it  communicates 
with  the  German  Ocean  by  the  Strait  of  Dover, 
21  m.  wide,  and  on  the  W.  opens  into  the  At- 
lantic by  an  entrance  100  m.  wide;  greatest 
width,  about  150  m.  On  the  English  side  lies 
the  beautiful  Isle  of  Wight.  Guernsey,  Jersey, 
and  the  other  Channel  Islands  are  situated  off 
the  N.  coast  of  France. 

English  Harni>or,  one  of  the  finest  ports  in 
the  W.  Indies;  on  the  S.  side  of  Antigua; 
capable  of  receiving  vessels  of  the  largest  class; 
has  a  dockyard  and  naval  hospital. 

English  Lan'gnagey  the  tongue  now  spoken 
in  England  and  its  colonies,  and  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. It  is  a  descendant  of  the  Germanic 
tongues  spoken  by  the  Angles,  Saxons,  Jutes, 
and  other  tribes  that  migrated  from  N.  Ger- 
many and  had  occupied  the  greater  part  of 
Britain  by  about  the  fifth  century  a.d.  These 
tongues  collectively  are  often  called  Anglo- 
Saxon,  but  the  change  to  modem  English  has 
been  gradual,  and  it  is  difficult  to  assign  the 
time  of  passage  from  one  to  the  other.  Schol- 
ars now  generally  prefer  to  speak  of  the  lan- 
guage as  English  (as  its  speakers  themselves 
called  it)  from  the  earliest  Germanic  occupa- 
tion. The  progressive  changes  in  the  tongue 
may  be  divided  into  three  periods:  that  of 
Old  English,  till  abt.  1200;  Middle  English, 
to  1500;  and  Modern  English,  since  that  date. 
Territorially  there  have  alwaj's  been  at  least 
two  dialects,  a  N.  and  a  S.,  and  in  later  times 
a  midland  dialect,  which  has  become  the  lit- 
erary form  of  modem  English.  **  Scotch  "  is  the 
chief  modem  descendant  of  the  N.  dialect,  and 
the  Dorsetshire  and  allied  idioms,  which  have 
now  no  place  in  literature,  of  the  S.  dialect. 
The  original  N.  dialect  was  the  Anglian,  com- 
prising the  Northumbrian  and  Mercian,  and 
the  original  S.  dialect  included  the  Saxon  and 
the  Kentish.  Modem  English,  as  spoken  by 
cultivated  persons,  descent^  from  the  Mercian 
through  the  Midland. 

Old  English,  or  Anglo-Saxon,  was  a  purely 
Germanic  and  rather  fully  inflected  language, 
whereas  the  modern  tongue  is  noted  for  ab- 
sence of  inflectional  forms  and  for  its  very  full 


admixture  of  words  from  other  languages, 
making  it  rich  in  synonyms.  The  loss  of  in- 
flection has  been  gradual,  and  is  still  going  on 
— witness,  for  instance,  the  general  discontinu- 
ance of  the  subjunctive  mcKHl  at  the  present 
day.  The  admixture  of  foreign  words  has  been 
due  to  contact,  physical  and  mental,  with 
various  foreign  peoples.  From  the  Danish  in- 
vaders come  numerous  place  names,  while  oth- 
ers descend  from  the  original  Celtic  inhabit- 
ants. The  Norman  conquest,  with  the  ensuing 
use  of  French  by  the  nobility  for  many  gen- 
erations, introduced  a  large  Norman- French 
element,  derived  ultimately  from  the  Latin. 
The  uses  of  Saxon  and  Norman  terms,  orig- 
inally synonymous,  often  throw  light  on  the 
relations  of  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered. 
Thus  the  words  ox,  calf,  sheep,  and  pig,  de- 
noting the  live  animals,  are  Anglo-Saxon, 
whereas  the  flesh  of  the  same  creatures,  pre- 
pared for  the  table,  is  called  respectively  beef, 
veal,  mutton,  and  pork — words  derived  from 
the  French  names  boeuf,  veau,  mouton,  and 
porcy  by  which  the  animals  (whether  living  or 
dead)  are  called  in  that  tongue.  This  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  Saxon  farmer  or  laborer 
knew  the  animals  only  in  the  field — ^the  Nor- 
man noble,  only  on  the  table.  Besides  the 
Latin  words  introduced  through  Norman 
French,  the  Roman  occupation  of  Britain  has 
left  some  traces  in  place  names,  and  other 
Latin  terms  were  introduced  directly  by  monks 
and  scholars.  Latin  and  Greek  are  both  used 
freely  to-day  in  coining  new  terms  in  science. 

Owing  to  this  admixture  of  words  from  other 
languages,  English  has  an  extremely  large  and 
rich  vocabulary.  Recent  dictionaries  record  as 
many  as  300,(j()0  words  and  phrases,  and  even 
so,  manv  thousands  of  doubtful,  obsolete,  or 
technical  words  are  omitted  from  these  works. 
Of  course,  only  a  fraction  of  these  words  are 
used  by  any  one  writer  or  speaker.  Shake- 
speare, whose  vocabulary  is  considered  a  rich 
One,  used  from  16,000  to  20,000  words,  as  esti- 
mated by  different  writers.  Max  MUller  says 
that  a  farm  laborer  gets  along  with  about  300 
words,  but  this  would  seem  too  low  an  esti- 
mate, as  actual  counts  of  words  used  by  young 
children  run  from  489  for  a  two-year-old  girl 
to  2,688  to  a  boy  of  six.  Prof.  E.  S.  Holden 
reports  that  his  own  vocabulary  comprises  33,- 
456  words,  as  tested  by  checking  those  in  a  dic- 
tionary, and  E.  H.  Babbitt,  who  has  tested  and 
recorded  the  vocabularies  of  many  students, 
gives  the  average  as  somewhat  below  60,000 
words.     See  Anglo-Saxon  Literatube;   Ety- 

MOLOGT. 

English  Lit'eratnre.  Before  any  English 
literature,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  ex- 
isted, four  literatures  had  arisen  in  England — 
the  Celtic,  Latin,  Anglo-Saxon,  and  Anglo- 
Norman.  The  first  includes  such  names  as 
those  of  Taliesin,  Llywarch  Hen,  Aneurin,  and 
Merlin  or  Merddhin.  The  Latin  literature 
prior  to  the  Conquest  presents  those  of  Aid- 
helm,  Bede,  Alcuin,  Asser,  Ethelwere,  and  Nen- 
nius.  For  Anglo-Saxon  literature  see  the  arti- 
cle under  that  title.  With  the  coming  of  the 
Normans,  although  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chron- 
icle was  continued  until  1154,  the  native  lan- 
guage practically  ceased  for  a  time  to  be  em- 
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ployed  in  literature,  Latin  being  employed  in 
law,  history,  and  philosophy,  French  in  the 
lighter  forms  of  literature.  The  Norman  trou- 
v&re  displaced  the  Saxon  acopy  or  gleeman,  in- 
troducing the  fabliau  and  the  romance.  By 
the  fabliau  the  literature  was  not  greatly  in- 
fluenced until  the  time  of  Chaucer;  but  the 
romance  attained  an  early  and  striking  devel- 
opment in  the  Arthurian  cycle,  founded  upon 
the  legends  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's  "  Latin 
History  of  the  Britons,"  1147,  by  Geoffrey 
Gaimar,  Maistre  Wace,  Walter  May,  and  other 
writers  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  Latin 
literature  included  important  contributions  to 
the  scholastic  philosophy  by  Alexander  Hales 
(d.  1245),  Duns  Scotus  (d.  1308),  and  Wil- 
liam of  Occam  (d.  1347),  the  philosophic  works 
of  Roger  Bacon  (1214-92),  the  Golias  poems 
of  Walter  Map,  and  a  long  list  of  chronicles 
or  histories,  either  in  prose  or  verse,  by  Ead- 
mer  (d.  1124),  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  (d. 
1154),  and  many  others. 

The  first  English  writings  after  the  Conquest 
are  rhyming  chronicles  and  such  works  as  the 
"Ancren  Riwle"  ( ?Richard  Poor,  d.  1237), 
"Dialogue  between  the  Owl  and  the  Nightin- 
gale "  (  ?  Nicholas  of  Guildford) ,  and  "  Land  of 
Cockayne"  (?  Michael  of  Kildare),  the  "Song 
against  the  King  of  Almaigne,"  and  a  "  Dia- 
logue between  the  Body  and  the  Soul."  To  this 
pre-Chaucerian  period  belong  also  several  Eng- 
lish translations  of  French  romances.  Between 
the  beginning  and  middle  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury the  English  speech  had  entered  upon  a 
new  phase  of  development  in  the  absorption  of 
Norman-French  words.  A  rapid  expansion  of 
the  literature  followed,  having  as  the  foremost 
figure  that  of  Chaucer  (1340-1400),  who,  writ- 
ing at  first  under  French  influences,  and  then 
under  Italian,  became  in  the  end  the  most  rep- 
resentative English  writer  of  the  time.  In 
prose  the  name  of  John  Wycliffe  (1324-84)  is 
preeminent,  the  English  version  of  Mandeville's 
"  Travels  "  being  apparently  of  later  date. 

The  period  from  the  time  of  Chaucer  to  the 
appearance  of  Spenser,  that  is,  from  the  end  of 
the  fourteenth  to  near  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  is  a  very  barren  one  in  English  litera- 
ture, in  part  probably  owing  to  foreign  and 
domestic  wars,  the  struggle  of  the  people 
toward  political  power,  and  the  religious  con- 
troversies preceding  and  attending  the  Refor- 
mation. The  center  of  poetic  creation  was  for 
the  time  transferred  to  Scotland,  where  James 
I  (1394-1437)  headed  the  list  which  comprises 
Andrew  de  Wyntoun  (fifteenth  century), 
Henry  the  Minstrel  or  Blind  Harry  (d.  after 
1492),  Robert  Henryson  (d.  before  1508), 
William  Dimbar  (1460-15),  Gavin  Douglas 
(1474-1522),  and  Sir  David  Lyndsay  (1490- 
1557).  In  England  the  literature  was  chiefly 
polemical,  the  only  noteworthy  prose  prior  to 
that  of  More  being  that  of  Reginald  Pecock 
(1390-1460),  Sir  John  Fortescue  (1395-1485), 
the  "Paston  Letters"  (1422-1505),  and  Ma- 
lory's "Morte  d'Arthur"  (completed  1469- 
70)  ;  the  only  noteworthy  verse,  that  of  John 
Skelton  (1460-1529). 

It  was  now  that  several  events  of  European 
importance  combined  to  stimulate  life  and  en- 
large  the   mental   horizon — the   invention   of 


printing,  or  rather  of  movable  types,  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  Copernican  system  of  astron- 
omy, the  discovery  of  America,  the  Renais- 
sance, and  the  Reformation.  The  Renaissance 
spread  from  Florence  to  England  by  means  of 
such  men  as  Colet,  Linacre,  Erasmus,  and  Sir 
Thomas  More  (1480-1536),  the  last  note- 
worthy as  at  the  head  of  a  new  race  of  his- 
torians. Important  contributions  to  the  prose 
of  the  time  were  the  Tyndale  New  Testament, 
printed  in  1525,  and  the  Coverdale  Bible 
( 1535 ) .  The  first  signs  of  an  artistic  advance 
in  poetic  literature  are  to  be  found  in  Wyatt 
(1503-42)  and  Surrey  (1516-47),  who  na- 
tionalized the  sonnet,  and  of  whom  the  latter 
is  regarded  as  the  introducer  of  blank  verse. 
The  drama,  too,  had  by  this  time  reached  a 
fairly  high  stage  of  development.  The  mys- 
tery and  miracle  plays,  after  the  adoption  of 
the  vernacular  in  the  fourteenth  century,  passed 
from  the  hands  of  the  clergy  into  those  of  the 
laity,  and  both  stage  and  drama  underwent  a 
rapid  secularization.  The  morality  began  to 
embody  matters  of  religious  and  political  con- 
troversy, historical  characters  mingled  with 
the  personification  of  abstract  qualities,  real 
characters  from  contemporary  life  were  intro- 
duced, and  at  length  farces  on  the  French 
model  were  constructed,  the  interludes  of  John 
Heywood  (d.  1565)  being  the  most  important 
examples.  To  Nicholas  Udall  (1504-56)  the 
first  genuine  comedy,  "  Roister  Doister,"  was 
due,  this  being  shortly  afterwards  followed  by 
John  Stiirs  "Gammer  Gurton's  Needle" 
(1566).  The  first  tragedy,  the  "  Ferrex  and 
Porrex,  or  Gorboduc"  of  Sackville  (d.  1608) 
and  Norton  (d.  1600),  was  performed  in  1561, 
and  the  first  prose  play,  the  "  Supposes "  of 
Gascoigne  (d.  1577)  in  1566.  The  most  note- 
worthy figures  among  the  early  Elizabethans  are 
those  of  Sidney  (1554-86)  and  Spenser  (1552- 
99 ) .  In  drama  Lyly,  Peele,  Greene,  Nash,  and 
Marlowe  (1564-93)  are  the  chief  immediate 
precursors  of  Shakespeare  (1564-1606),  Mar- 
lowe alone,  however,  being  at  all  comparable 
with  the  great  master.  Contemporary  and 
later  dramatic  writers  were  Ben  Jonson  (1573- 
1637),  the  second  great  Elizabethan  dramatist, 
Middleton  (d.  1627),  Marston  (better  known 
as  a  satirist),  Chapman  (1557-1634),  Thomas 
Heywood,  Dekker  (d.  1639),  Webster  (seven- 
teenth century).  Ford  (1686-1639),  Beau- 
mont (1586-1616),  and  Fletcher  (1576-1625), 
and  Mussinger  (1584-1640).  The  minor  poets 
include  Michael  Drayton  (1563-1631),  Samuel 
Daniel  (1562-1619),  John  Davies  (1570- 
1626),  John  Donne  (1573-1631),  Giles  Fletcher 
(1580-1623),  and  Phineas  Fletcher  (1584- 
1650),  Drummond  of  Hawthornden  (1585- 
1649).  In  Elizabethan  prose  the  prominent 
names  are  those  of  Roger  Ascham  (1515-68), 
Lyly  the  Euphuist  (1553-1606),  Hooker 
(1554-1600),  Raleigh  (1652-1618),  Bacon 
(1561-1626),  the  founder  in  some  regards  of 
modem  scientific  method,  Burton  (1576-1640), 
Herbert  of  Cherbury  (1581-1648),  and  Selden 
( 1584-1654).  The  issue  of  the  authorized  ver- 
sion of  the  Bible  in  1611  may  be  said  to  close 
the  prose  list  of  the  period. 

After  the  death  of  James  I  the  course  of  lit- 
erature breaks  up  into  three  stages,  the  first 
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from  1625  to  1640,  in  which  the  survivals  from 
the  Elizabethan  age  slowly  die  away.  The 
*' metaphysical  poets,"  Cowley,  Wither,  Her- 
bert, Crashaw,  Habbington,  and  Quarles,  and 
the  cavalier  poets,  Sud^ling,  Carew,  Denham, 
all  published  poems  before  the  close  of  this 
period,  in  which  also  Milton's  early  poems  were 
composed,  and  "  Comus  "  and  "  Lycidas  "  pub- 
lished. The  second  stage  (1640-60)  was  al- 
most wholly  given  up  to  controversial  prose, 
the  Puritan  revolution  checking  the  production 
of  pure  literature.  In  this  controversial  prose 
of  the  time  Milton  was  easily  chief.  With  the 
Restoration  a  third  stage  was  begun.  Milton 
turned  his  new  leisure  to  the  composition  of 
his  great  poems;  the  drama  was  revived,  and 
Davenant  and  Dryden,  with  Otway,  Southerne, 
Etherege,  Wycherley,  Congreve,  Vanbrugh,  and 
Farquhar  in  their  first  plays  are  the  most  rep- 
resentative writers  of  the  period.  Butler  estab- 
lished a  genre  in  satire,  and  Marvell  as  a  satir- 
ist in  some  respects  anticipated  Swift;  Ros- 
common, Rochester,  and  Dorset  contributed  to 
the  little  poetry;  while  in  prose  we  have 
Hobbes,  Clarendon,  Fuller,  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
Walton,  Cotton,  Pepys  and  Evelyn,  John  Bun- 
yan,  Locke,  Sir  William  Temple,  Owen  Felt- 
ham,  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  James  Harrington, 
and  a  crowd  of  theological  writers,  of  whom 
the  best  known  are  Jeremy  Taylor  ( **  Spencer 
of  prose"  and  "Shakespeare  of  divines"), 
Richard  Baxter,  Robert  Barclay,  William  Penn, 
George  Fox,  Isaac  Barrow,  John  Tillotson, 
Stillingfleet,  Bishop  Pearson,  Sherlock,  South, 
Sprat,  Cudworth,  and  Burnet.  Other  features 
of  the  last  part  of  the  seventeenth  century 
were  the  immense  advance  in  physical  science 
under  Boyle,  Isaac  Newton,  Harvey,  and  others, 
and  the  rise  of  the  newspaper  press. 

Dryden's  death  in  1700  marks  the  commence- 
ment of  the  so-called  Augustan  age  in  English 
literature.  During  it,  however,  no  greater  poet 
appeared  than  Pope  (1688-1744),  in  whom 
sagacity,  wit,  and  fancy  take  the  place  of  the 
highest  poetic  faculty,  but  who  was  a  supreme 
artist  within  the  formal  limits  of  his  concep- 
tion of  metrical  art.  Against  these  formal 
limits  signs  of  reaction  are  apparent  in  the 
verse  of  Thomson  (1700-48),  Gray  (1716-71), 
Collins  (1720-69),  Goldsmith  (1728-74),  and 
in  the  productions  of  Macpherson  and  Chatter- 
ton.  The  poets  Prior  (1664-1781),  Gay  (1688- 
1732),  and  Ambrose  Phillips  (1671-1740)  in- 
herit from  the  later  seventeenth  century.  Gay 
being  memorable  in  connection  with  English 
opera;  and  there  are  a  large  number  of  smaller 
poets.  It  is  in  prose  that  the  chief  develop- 
ment of  the  eighteenth  century  is  to  be  found. 
Defoe  (1661-1731)  and  Swift  (1667-1745)  led 
the  way  in  fiction  and  prose  satire,  Steele 
(1672-1729)  and  Addison  (1672-1719),  work- 
ing on  a  suggestion  of  Defoe,  established  the 
periodical  essay,  Richardson  (1689-1761), 
Fielding  (1707-54),  Smollett  (1721-71),  and 
Sterne  raised  the  novel  to  sudden  perfection. 
Goldsmith  also  falls  into  the  fictional  group 
as  well  as  into  those  of  the  poets  and  the  es- 
sayists. Johnson  (1709-84)  exercised  during 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  the  power  of  a  liter- 
ary dictator,  with  Boswell  (1740-95)  as  lit- 
erary dependent.    The  other  chief  prose  writers 


were  Bishop  Berkeley  (1685-1753),  Arbuthnot 
1875-1735),  Shaftesbury  (1671-1713),  Boling- 
broke  (1678-1751),  Burke;  the  historians 
David  Hume  (1711-76),  William  Robertson 
(1721-93),  Edmund  Gibbon  (1737-94),  the  po- 
litical writers  Wilkes  and  Junius;  the  econo- 
mist and  moral  philosopher,  Adam  Smith 
(1723-90);  the  philosophical  writers  Hume, 
Bentham  (1749-1832),  and  Dugald  Stewart 
(1753-1828),  the  scholars  Bentley  (1662- 
1742),  Sir  William  Jones  (1746-94),  and  Rich- 
and  Porson  (1759-1808);  the  theologians  At- 
terbury,  Butler  (1692-1752),  Warburton,  and 
Paley;  and  some  playwrights,  of  whom  Rowe, 
John  Home,  Colley  Cibber,  Colman  the  elder, 
Foote,  and  Sheridan  were  the  most  important. 
With  the  French  Revolution,  or  a  few  years 
earlier,  the  modern  movement  in  literature  may 
be  said  to  have  commenced.  The  departure 
from  the  old  traditions,  traceable  in  Gray  and 
Collins,  was  more  clearly  exhibited  in  the  last 
years  of  the  century  in  Cowper  (1731-1800) 
and  Burns  (1759-96),  and  was  developed  and 
perfected  in  the  hands  of  Blake  (1757-1828), 
Bowles  (1762-1850),  and  the  "Lake  poets," 
Wordsworth  (1770-1850),  Coleridge  (1772- 
1834),  and  Southey  (1774-1843),  but  there 
were  at  first  many  survivals  from  the  poetic 
manner  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Among 
the  earlier  poets  of  the  century,  also,  were 
George  Crabbe  (1754-1832),  Sir  Waiter  Scott 
(1771-1832),  Hogg  (1772-1835),  Campbell 
(1777-1844),  James  Montgomery,  Mrs.  He- 
mans,  and  Bryan  Waller  Procter  ( "  Barry 
Cornwall").  A  more  important  group  was 
that  of  Byron  (1788-1824),  Shelley  (1792- 
1822),  and  Keats  (1796-1821),  with  which 
may  be  associated  the  names  of  Leigh  Hunt 
(1784-1859),  Thomas  Moore  (1779-1852),  and 
Landor  (1775-1864).  Among  the  earlier  wri- 
ters of  fiction  there  were  several  women  of 
note,  such  as  Maria  Edgeworth  (1767-1849) 
and  Jane  Austen  (1775-1817).  The  greatest 
name  in  fiction  is  unquestionably  that  of  Scott. 
Other  prose  writers  were  Mackintosh,  Malthus, 
Hallam,  James  Mill,  Southey,  Robert  Hall, 
John  Foster,  Thomas  Chalmers,  Hannah  More, 
Cobbett,  William  Hazlitt,  Sydney  Smith,  Fran- 
cis Jeffrey,  Lord  Brougham.  In  the  literature 
since  1830  poetry  has  included  as  its  chief 
names  those  of  Praed,  Hood,  Aytoun,  Lord 
Houghton,  Sidney  Dobell,  Alexander  Smith, 
Gerald  Massey,  Charles  Mackay,  Philip  James 
Bailey,  William  Allingham,  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning,  Coventry  Patmore,  Lord  Lytton 
(Owen  Meredith),  Arthur  Hugh  Clough,  Mat- 
thew Arnold,  Dante  G.  Rossetti,  Robert  Bu- 
chanan, William  Morris,  Lewis  Morris,  Jean 
Ingelow,  Swinburne,  and  last  and  greatest, 
Tennyson  and  Browning.  A  brilliant  list  of 
novelists  for  the  same  period  includes  Marryat, 
Michael  Scott,  Lord  Lytton,  Ainsworth,  Ben- 
jamin Disraeli  (Earl  of  Beaconsfield),  Dickens, 
Thackeray,  Charles  Kingsley,  Charlotte  Bront6, 
Wilkie  Collins,  Mayne  Reid,  George  Macdonald, 
Charles  Reade,  George  Eliot,  Anthony  Trol- 
lope,  William  Black,  Thomas  Hardy,  R.  D. 
Blackmore,  George  Meredith,  and  others.  To 
the  historical  and  biographical  list  belong, 
among  others,  Alison,  Macaulay,  Carlyle, 
Froude,  Lecky,  Kinglake;  John  Richard  Green, 
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£.  A.  Freeman,  Hill  Burton,  Stubbs,  Dean 
Stanley,  David  Masson,  John  Morley,  Leslie 
Stephen.  Prominent  among  the  theological 
writers  have  been  Dr.  Newman,  Whately, 
Augustus  and  Julius  Hare,  Trench,  Stanley, 
Maurice,  Hamilton,  Alford,  F.  W.  Robertson, 
Stopford  Brooke,  Liddon,  Isaac  Taylor,  Jowett, 
James  Martineau,  Tulloch,  and  Caird.  In  sci- 
ence and  philosophy  among  the  chief  writers 
have  been  Whewell,  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Mansel, 
John  Stuart  Mill,  Alexander  Bain,  Hueh  Mil- 
ler, Charles  Darwin,  Huxley,  TyndalT,  Max 
MfUler,  Herbert  Spencer,  T.  H.  Green.  Of  the 
other  prose  writers  of  importance  the  chief  are 
De  Quincey,  Harriet  Martineau,  Sir  Arthur 
Helps,  Ruskin,  Matthew  Arnold,  W.  E.  Glad- 
stone. 

English  Pale,  called  also  the  Ibibh  Pale,  in 
history,  that  part  of  Ireland  which  was  already 
under  English  law  before  the  final  subjuga- 
tion of  Ireland.  Nominally  it  may  be  defined 
as  corresponding  with  the  present  province 
of  Leinster,  besides  Cork,  Kerry,  Waterford, 
Tipperary,  and  Limerick;  but  the  actual  Pale, 
though  of  extremely  variable  limits,  scarcely 
ever  reached  the  dimensions  indicated  above. 
The  counties  of  Dublin,  Meath,  Carlow,  Kil- 
kenny, and  Louth  were  almost  always  within 
the  Pale;  Wexford  and  Waterford,  though 
hardly  within  the  Pale,  were  firmly  English; 
while  Wicklow  and  Kildare,  though  nominally 
within  the  Pale,  were  Celtic,  and  to  a  consider- 
able extent  independent. 

Engrav'ing,  process  of  cutting  grooves  or 
small  hollows  in  a  hard  surface,  especially  let- 
ters, characters,  or  works  of  art;  by  extension, 
carving  a  surface  with  characters  in  relief,  as 
in  wood  engraving.  Engraving  differs  from 
chasing  in  that  the  surface  is  cut  away,  while 
in  chasing  it  is  merely  depressed  or  beaten 
down.  Inscriptions  cut  in  marble  or  stone,  the 
figures,  ornamental  designs,  and  lettering,  on 
monumental  brasses  or  bronzes,  or  on  articles 
of  household  use  and  for  personal  ornament, 
come  imder  this  head.  Engraving  to  produce 
designs  to  be  transferred  to  paper  was  prob- 
ably first  practiced  on  wood.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  art  was  introduced  from  China  into 
Europe,  but  it  was  not  practiced  in  Europe 
till  about  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
reaching  a  high  degree  of  excellence  early  in 
the  sixteenth.  Abt.  1610,  wood  engraving  be- 
gan to  decline,  and  at  length  was  applied  only 
to  tapestry  and  calico  printing,  but  was  re- 
vived in  recent  times,  the  chief  impulse, being 
given  to  it  by  the  founding  in  England  of  the 
Penny  Magazine  ( 1832 )  ;  but  with  the  intro- 
duction of  photo-engraving  it  again  declined. 
Plate  engraving  was  invented  about  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  earliest  works 
were  executed  on  tin,  zinc,  or  iron;  but  copper 
soon  became  recognized  as  the  metal  best 
adapted  for  engravmg,  and  imtil  the  invention 
of  steel  engraving  in  the  nineteenth  century  it 
was  used  almost  exclusively. 

Xylography,  or  wood  engraving,  is  the  ear- 
liest, simplest,  and  cheapest  form  of  engraving. 
Various  woods  are  used,  boxwood  exclusively 
for  fine  work,  and  mahogany,  maple,  and  pine, 
for  coarse  work.    The  face  of  the  block,  freed 


from  inequalities,  is  covered  with  a  light  coat 
of  fiake  white  mixed  with  gum  water.  It  then 
reteins  pencil  marks  and  India  ink.  The  work 
of  the  wood  engraver  is  precisely  the  opposite 
of  that  of  the  plate  engraver.  The  latter  cute 
the  lines  of  the  drawing  inte  the  metel;  the 
former  cute  away  the  surface  around  the  lines, 
leaving  them  in  relief. 

Plate  engraving,  or  engraving  on  metel 
plates,  may  be  classed  as  etching,  line,  stipple 
or  chalk,  mezzotint,  and  aquatint.  The  instru- 
ments lusejl  are  the  etching  needle  or  point, 
consisting  of  a  piece  of  stout  steel  wire  ground 
to  a  fine  point ;  the  dry  point,  a  similar  instru- 
ment, but  with  a  more  delicate  point,  and  the 
burin  or  engraver.  The  latter,  the  principal 
tool  of  the  engraver,  is  a  small  instrument  of 
tempered  steel,  with  one  end  ground  off 
obliquely  so  as  te  produce  a  sharp  cutting 
point  varying  in  form  from  a  lozenge  te  a 
square.  The  scraper  tekes  off  the  burr  raised 
on  the  metel  by  the  cutting  tools  and  softens 
lines  engraved  too  deep,  or  polishes  the  plate 
when  scratched. 

In  painters'  etching  a  copper  plate  is  used, 
covered  with  a  film  composed  of  asphaltum  and 
wax.  This  ground  is  blackened  with  lamp- 
black mixed  with  the  varnish.  The  engraver 
then  makes  his  drawing  with  etching  needles, 
cutting  through  the  ground  to  the  plate.  A 
border  or  bank  of  wax  is  then  raised  around 
the  plate,  and  diluted  nitric  acid  is  poured 
over  it.  The  etching  ground  resiste  the  action 
of  the  acid,  which  corrodes  only  the  parte  un- 
covered by  the  needles.  The  invention  of  etch- 
ing is  attributed  to  Albrecht  Dfirer.  Etehing 
is  employed  largely  for  producing  ornamental 
designs  on  glass.  The  method  is  the  same  as 
in  etching  on  copper,  but  the  acid  used  is 
hydrofluoric,  generated  in  a  leaden  vessel  over 
which  the  prepared  glass  is  placed. 

Engravers*  etehing  is  engraving  executed 
with  the  tracing  point  instead  of  the  burin, 
and  bitten  in  with  acid.  A  portion  of  every 
composite  steel  engraving  is  etched.  An  en- 
graver's etching  differs  from  a  painter's  in  that 
the  work  is  only  preliminary  to  that  of  the 
burin.  The  highest  grade  of  line  engraving  is 
executed  with  the  burin  or  graver  directly  on 
the  metel;  delicate  lines  are  put  in  with  the 
dry  point. 

Stipple  engraving  is  executed  in  dots  instead 
of  lines,  and  is  much  employed  in  portraiture 
and  in  engravings  of  sculpture;  it  is  some- 
times called  chalk  engraving.  A  mezzotint  en- 
graving resembles  a  drawing  washed  in  with 
the  brush;  the  plate  is  prepared  by  running 
over  it  a  toothed  instrument  called  a  cradle, 
which  raises  a  burr  all  over  ite  surface.  The 
lighte  and  shades  of  the  engraving  are  then 
produced  by  rubbing  away,  with  scraper  and 
burnishers,  the  parte  where  lighte  are  desired, 
and  by  increasing  the  indentetions  for  deeper 
shades.  A  pure  mezzotint  engraving  is  seldom 
produced,  the  process  being  usually  combined 
with  line  and  stipple.  This  style  of  engraving 
is  supposed  to  have  had  ite  origin  abt.  1640. 
Aquatint  engraving  is  a  species  of  etching,  so 
called  from  the  similarity  of  ite  effect  to  a 
drawing  in  India  ink  or  bister.  It  has  been 
superseded  by  lithography  and  chromolithog- 
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raphy.    Dry-point  work  is  done  with  a  sharp- 
pointed  tool,  but  without  acid. 

In  the  nineteenth  century  the  discovery  by 
Jacob  Perkins,  of  Newburyport,  Mass.,  of  a 
process  for  decarbonizing  steel  made  steel-plate 
engraving  possible.  Perkins's  transferring 
process  effected  a  still  greater  revolution.  The 
softened  plate  when  finished  is  reconverted  into 
steel,  and  a  decarbonized  cylinder  large  enough 
to  receive  the  impression  is  then  rolled  over  it 
until  the  engraved  impression  appears  on  it  in 
relief.  The  cylinder  is  then  hardened,  after 
which  it  can  be  used  for  returning  the  impres- 
sion to  softened  plates,  each  of  which  will  be 
an  exact  counterpart  of  the  engraved  plate. 
The  original  thus  serves  only  to  give  one  im- 
pression to  the  transfer  roller,  which  in  turn 
18  used  to  make  any  number  of  plates.  The 
most  important  application  of  this  process  is 
for  engraving  bank  notes.  The  plates  of  notes 
are  transferred  usually  in  parts,  a  single 
vignette  or  figure  at  a  time.  See  Photo- 
engraving. 

Enharmon'iCy  in  music,  one  of  the  three 
genera  (chromatic,  diatonic,  and  enharmonic) 
of  ancient  music.  The  enharmonic  genus  of 
the  Greeks  was  distinguished  by  the  use  of 
small  intervals  or  quarter  tones.  In  modern 
music,  intervals  much  less  than  a  semitone  owe 
their  origin  to  the  slight  difference  of  pitch 
which  the  same  (nominal)  note  takes  accord- 
ing as  it  is  adjusted  to  one  or  another  funda- 
mental note  or  tonic. 

S'nid,  county  seat  Garfield  Co.,  Okla.;  46 
m.  NNW.  of  Guthrie,  on  Skeleton  Creek.  Pop. 
(1906)    abt.   15,270. 

Enig'nuii  an  obscure  question;  a  riddle;  a 
proposition  put  in  obscure  or  ambiguous  terms 
to  puzzle  or  exercise  the  ingenuity  in  discover- 
ing its  meaning.  Formerly  it  was  deemed  a 
matter  of  such  importance  that  Eastern  mon- 
archs  sometimes  sent  embassies  for  the  solu- 
tion of  enigmas.  Among  the  famous  enigmas 
of  antiquity  were  that  which  Samson  proposed 
to  the  Philistines  and  that  which  the  Sphinx 
propounded  to  (Edipus. 

Enkhuizen  (^nk-hoi'z^n),  fortified  seaport  of 
the  Netherlands;  province  of  N.  Holland;  on 
the  Zuyder  Zee;  30  m.  NE.  of  Amsterdam; 
has  a  fine  townhall,  a  cannon  foundry,  and 
shipyards;  founded  1200,  and  sometimes  called 
Enchusa;  its  town  house,  built  1588,  and  the 
Westerker  are  the  most  remarkable  buildings. 
Pop.  (1899)   7,038. 

En'oa,  ancient  city  of  Sicily;  near  the  cen- 
ter of  the  island,  on  a  lofty  hill,  almost  inac- 
cessible, except  at  a  few  points;  was  a  place 
of  great  importance;  site  now  occupied  by  the 
decayed  tovm  of  Castro  Giovanni.  Enna  was 
a  seat  of  the  worship  of  Demeter,  and  the 
shore  of  a  small  lake  near  by  was  the  scene  of 
the  mythical  rape  of  Persephone,  a  favorite 
subject  with  poets  and  artists. 

EnniskiU'en,  municipal  borough  of  Ireland; 
capital  of  Co.  Fermanagh;  on  the  Erne,  89  m. 
NW.  of  Dublin;  principally  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  cutlery  and  straw  hats;  sup- 
ported the  Protestant  cause  in  1689,  when  the 


troops  of  William  III  defeated  here  those  of 
James  II;  ^ve  its  name  to  a  famous  British 
regiment  originally  formed  from  its  defenders. 

En'nius,  Qttintus,  abt.  239-169  b.c.;  "Father 
of  Latin  Poetry";  b.  Rudis,  S.  Italy;  wrote 
tragedies  and  comedies,  and  adapted  the  mas- 
terpieces of  iEschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Eurip- 
ides to  the  Roman  stage;  principal  work, 
"  Annales,"  poem  on  Roman  history  from 
Romulus  to  his  own  time. 

Enns,  town  and  river  of  Austria.  The  town 
is  situated  on  the  Danube,  near  the  month  of 
the  river  Enns;  96  m.  \V.  of  Vienna;  has  man- 
ufactures of  iron,  steel,  and  cotton;  was  the 
headquarters  of  Napoleon,  1809.  Pop.  com- 
mune (1900)  4,371.  The  river  rises  in  the 
crown  land  of  Salzburg,  12  m.  S.  of  Radstadt; 
flows  through  Styria;  forms  the  boundary  be- 
tween Upper  and  Lower  Austria;  enters  the 
Danube  11m.  below  Lintz;  length,  190  m.,  only 
the  last  20  of  which  are  navigable. 

E'noch,  name  of  five  persons  mentioned  in 
the  sacred  books  (canonical  and  apocryphal) 
of  the  Hebrews.  The  second  in  the  order  of 
time,  and  the  most  important,  was  "  the  sev- 
enth from  Adam,"  who  "  prophesied,"  and  was 
translated  at  the  age  of  365   (Gen.  v,  23). 

Enos  (ft'nOs),  seaport  of  European  Turkey; 
on  the  ^gean  Sea,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ma- 
ritza;  80  m.  S.  by  VV.  from  Adrianople,  of 
which  it  was  the  port  before  the  completion 
of  the  railway  from  Adrianople  to  Dede-Agatch. 
^nos  is  mentioned  in  the  "  Iliad,"  Book  IV. 

En'aign,  (1)  the  first  grade  attained  in  the 
U,  S.  navy  by  midshipmen  after  a  two-year's 
sea  cruise  and  a 
satisfactory  pass- 
ing of  an  exami- 
nation. The  grade 
may  also  be  at- 
tained by  certain 
warrant  officers. 
( 2 )  Ensign  was 
also  formerly  the 
name  applied  to 
the  junior  officer 
who  carried  the 
colors  of  the  regi- 
ment. (3)  The 
national  flag 
borne  by  a  ship  is 
called  its  ensign, 
and  in  some  na- 
tions these  are  of 
different  kinds, 
e.g.,  a  British  war- 
ship carries  white, 
while  colonial  ves- 
sels carry  blue,  and 
red  is  borne  by  the 
merchant  marine. 
In  ancient  times  an  ensign  was  a  military  stan- 
dard consisting  of  an  upright  staff  surmounted 
by  a  device  peculiar  to  the  nation  or  monarch 
to  whom  the  ensign  belonged. 

Ensilage  (Sn'sl-lflj),  a  method  of  preserving 
forage  plants  in  a  green  state;  introauced  into 
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the  E.  U.  S.  from  France  abt.  1875.  The  term 
is  also  applied  to  the  fodder  thus  preserved. 
It  has  become  very  common  in  the  dairy  dis- 
tricts of  the  U.  S.  Silos  may  be  built  of  wood, 
:  grout,  or  stone,  either  above  ground  or,  better, 
below  ground.  Rectangular  silos  are  the  most 
common,  but  circular  ones  are  the  best.  A  silo 
should  be  deep,  strong,  durable,  air-tight,  and 
inexpensive,  as  the  material  to  be  preserved 
is  bulky  in  proportion  to  its  value.  The  meth- 
ods of  construction  and  filling  silos  in  the 
U.  S.,  as  also  the  material  ensilaged  and  the 
treatment  after  filling,  vary.  Some  empty  the 
silo  from  the  top,  others  cut  down  and  feed 
out  a  section  at  a  time.  Some  ensilage  the 
material  when  it  is  very  immature,  others 
when  it  is  nearly  ripe;  some  fill  rapidly  to 
prevent  heating,  while  others  fill  slowly,  so 
that  the  material  may  rise  to  120**  F.;  some 
solidify  while  filling;  some  weight  with  stones, 
earth,  or  other  material  after  a  covering  has 
been  laid  on;  others  simply  cover  with  green 
weeds,  grass,  or  straw,  1  to  2  ft.  deep.  The 
perfect  silo  is  one  which  is  absolutely  air-tight, 
and  from  which  all  air  is  extracted  after  the 
pit  is  filled.  Many  kinds  of  plants  have  been 
ensilaged  with  greater  or  less  success,  but 
Indian  com  is  now  used  most  largely.  The 
best  ears  are  often  removed  and  dried,  for, 
if  the  crop   is  good,  the  ensilage  will  be  too 

rich  in  grain  for  most  eco- 
nomical results  in  the  dairy, 
if   all   the    ears    are   ensi- 


.\^^LW^<lli^J^LLA: 


laged. 


W^r^    ■  ■  '        Entab'lature,    in    archi- 

T^3r  tecture    of   Greek,   Roman, 

^  and  revived  classical  styles, 

Entablatdkb.         the  portion  of  a  building 

resting  on  the  columns; 
consists  of  architrave,  frieze,  and  cornice.  In 
ordinary  building  the  term  is  applied  to  the 
course  of  masonry  on  a  wall  immediately  be- 
low the  roof. 

Entail',  in  law,  an  estate  in  fee  limited  to 
certain  classes  of  descendants.  Thus  a  fee 
simple  would  be  regularly  created  by  the  word 
"  heirs,"  as,  for  example,  to  "  A  and  his  heirs," 
and  would  descend  to  any  heirs,  however  re- 
mote. An  estate  given  to  A  and  "  the  heirs 
of  his  body  "  would  be  confined  to  descendants. 
The  descent  might  be  still  more  strictly  con- 
fined, as  to  male  issue  or  the  issue  born  of 
some  specified  mother.  The  peculiar  features 
of  an  entail  depend  on  an  English  statute 
termed  "De  donis,"  the  efi'ect  of  which  was  to 

confine  the  property  to  the  specified 

mode  of  descent. 

En'tasiSy  in  architecture,  a  deli- 
cate and  hardly  perceptible  swell- 
ing out  in  the  taper  of  the  shaft  of 
a  column,  common  in  ancient  Greece. 
It  was  adopted  to  prevent  the  shafts 
being  strictly  frusta  of  cones,  in 
which  case,  by  a  simple  optical  law, 
the  eye  would  get  an  incorrect  im- 
pression as  to  the  proportions  of 
the  column.  It  was  one  of  the  most  delicate 
yet  important  of  the  refinements  of  Greek  ar- 
chitecture, and  has  not  been  accurately  at- 
tained in  modem  imitations. 


Entel'echy,  metaphysical  term  from  the  Aris- 
totelian philosophy,  denoting  the  fundamental 
idea  of  the  whole  system.  Cicero  defined  this 
idea  as  "  energy,"  but  the  Greek  philosophers 
ridiculed  him  for  the  definition,  and  gave  '*  per- 
fection "  as  the  constituent  element  of  the 
idea.  Melanchthon,  however,  and  Leibnitz,  and 
modem  philosophers  almost  without  exception, 
follow  Cicero. 

Entel'lus  Monlceyy  or  Han'tunan,  species  of 
E.  Indian  monkey  about  2  ft.  in  length,  hav- 
ing long  limbs  and  a  very  long  and  powerful 
but  not  prehensile  tail.  These  monkeys  are 
regarded  as  sacred  by  the  Hindoos,  who  dedi- 
cate temples  to  them,  and  erect  hospitals  for 
their  benefit.  The  entellus  monkeys  exhibit  a 
familiarity  bordering  on  impudence,  and  often 
plunder  gardens  with  impunity,  as  the  Hindoos 
feel  honored  when  robbed  by  them. 

Enter'ic  Fever.    See  Typhoid  Feveil 

Entomorogy,  that  branch  of  natural  history 
which  treats  of  insects,  one  of  the  classes  of 
articulated  animals.  The  term  insect  refers 
to  the  fact  that  in  the  animals  indicated  by  it 
the  body  is  divided  by  transverse  incisions  into 
a  series  of  segments.  This  insected  form  of 
the  body  is  characteristic  of  the  entire  branch 
Arthropoda  and  of  the  worms  as  well,  but  the 
term  insect  has  become  restricted  to  a  portion 
of  this  great  series  of  animals.  '  There  is,  how- 


FiouRB  OF  AN  Insect,  bhowinq  thk  Groupinq  of  thb 
Segments  into  Head,  Thorax,  and  Abdomen. 

ever,  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  use  of  the 
term  among  zo51ogical  writers.  By  some  it  is 
applied  to  all  Arthropoda  that  breathe  by 
means  of  a  system  of  air  tubes  (trachea)  ex- 
tending through  the  body.  Other  writers  in- 
clude among  insects  only  those  orders  that  are 
characterized  by  the  possession  of  but  six  legs. 
As  thus  restricted  insects  constitute  the  class 
Hexapoda. 

Aristotle  separated  insects  from  Crustacea, 
and  divided  them  into  winged  and  wingless, 
subdividing  these  last  into  several  natural 
minor  groups.  Swammerdam,  in  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  made  the  first  at- 
tempt toward  a  classification.  Linnseus,  in  his 
"  Systema  Naturae,"  1735,  divided  insects  into 
seven  orders  and  the  three  classes,  insects  with 
four  wings,  insects  with  two  wings,  and  in- 
sects with  neither  wings  nor  elytra.  Agassiz 
adopted  the  seven  orders  of  Linnseus,  but  sub- 
divided insects  into  two  classes,  chewing  and 
sucking. 

One  of  the  latest  classifications  is  that  by 
Prof.  J.  H.  Comstock,  who,  restricting  insects 
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to  the  class  Bexapoda,  expands  the  seven  or- 
ders to  nineteen,  as  follows,  the  first  column 
showing  the  former  classification  and  the  sec- 
ond his  enlargement: 

1.  Thyaanura. 

2.  Ephemeiida. 

3.  Odonata. 

4.  Pleooptera. 
6.  Isoptera.  ^ 

6.  Corrodentia. 

7.  Mallophaga. 

12.  Neuroptera. 

13.  Mecoptera. 
LI 4.  Trichoptera. 

!8.  Euplexoptera. 
9.  Orthoptera. 
tlO.  Physopoda. 
11.  Hemiptera. 
16.  Lepidoptera. 
!  16.  Diptera. 
I  17.  Siphonaptera. 

18.  Coleoptera. 

19.  Hymeaoptera. 


Orthoptera. 

Hkmiptera. 

Lepidoptera. 

Diptera. 

Ck)LBOFTERA. 

Hymenoptera. 


Here  the  Thyaanura  includes  the  bristle- 
tails,  springtails,  and  fish  moths;  Ephemeri- 
da,  the  May  flies;.  Odonata,  the  dragon  flies, 
darning  needles,  spindles,  and  doctors;  Pie- 
coptera,  the  stone  flies;  Isoptera,  the  white 
ants;  Corrodentia,  the  book  lice  and  plant 
lice;  Mallophaga,  the  bird  lice;  Orthoptera, 
the  cockroaches,  locusts,  grasshoppers,  katy- 
dids»  crickets,  walking  sticks,  and  praying 
mantis;  Physopoda,  the  thrips;  Hemiptera, 
with  three  suborders;  Heteroptera,  the  squash 
bug,  chinch  bug,  and  other  agricultural  pests; 
Parasita,  the  lice  of  man  and  other  mammals, 
and  Homoptera,  the  cicadas,  aphids,  and  scale 
bugs;  Neuroptera,  the  hellgrammite  fly,  aphis 
lions,  and  ant-lions;  Mecoptera,  the  scorpion 
flies;  Trichoptera,  the  caddice  flies;  Lepidop- 
tera, moths,  army  worm,  cotton  worm,  silk- 
worm, and  butterflies;  Diptera,  flies  with  a 
single  pair  of  wings — ^mosquito,  botfly,  gad- 
fly, gall  gnats,  etc.;  Siphonaptera,  the  fleas 
and  jigger  of  tropical  America;  Coleoptera, 
beetles;  and  Hymenoptera,  bees,  wasps,  ants, 
and  gallflies. 

Entomophaga  (6n-td-mdf'&-g&),  term  applied 
by  difi'erent  zoologists  to  groups  of  very  diverse 
insect-eating  animals.  The  name  was  given  by 
Owen,  1839,  to  a  division  of  Maraupialia  con- 
taining the  bandicoots  and  opossums,  by  Hux- 
ley to  a  group  of  the  Edentata,  comprising 
the  ant-eaters,  pangolins,  and  aard-varks,  and 
by  Woodward  to  a  division  of  Hymenoptera, 
including  insectivorous  or  parasitic  forms  such 
as  the  ichneumons,  Chalcidida,  and  others. 
It  is  also  used  for  the  small  insectivorous  bats 
or  Microcheiroptera,  as  distinguished  from 
the  large  fruit-eating  bats,  the  Megacheiroptera 
or  Frugivora, 

Entomostraca  (en-t0-m5s'tr&-k&),  lowest  sub- 
class of  Crustacea,  The  body  consists  of  a 
variable  number  of  segments,  those  of  the 
hinder  portion  being  frequently  without  ap- 
pendages. All  pass  through  a  metamorphosis, 
a  nauplius  larva  escaping  from  the  egg,  and 
this  usually  transforms  into  a  cyclopslike  or 
cyprislike  form.  Most  of  the  species  are  small, 
and  many  become  extremely  modified  by  para- 
sitism. All  are  aquatic,  and  as  they  are  enor- 
mously abundant  they  form  a  very  important 
food  of  fishes.    They  are  divided  into  five  or- 


ders, Phyllopoda,  Cladocera,  Oatraooda,  Cope- 
poda,  and  Cirripedia, 

Entozo'a,  name  formerly  used  for  various 
parasitic  animals  usually  grouped  together  as 
worms,  but  having  in  common  no  character 
other  than  the  fact  that  they  live  within  the 
bodies  of  other  animals.  The  important  ones 
belong  to  the  Vermes  (true  worms),  the  low- 
est form  of  articulate  animals.  They  are  di- 
vided into  (1)  cestoid  worms,  or  tapeworms, 
which  are  all  more  or  less  jointed,  of  a  ribbon- 
like form,  and  dwelling  in  the  intestines.  (2) 
The  flukes  or  tremat^e  worms,  of  flat,  oval 
form,  smooth,  soft,  and  not  jointed.  The  dis- 
ease called  rot  in  sheep  is  caused  by  their  pres- 
ence in  the  biliary  passages.  In  man  they  in- 
habit the  liver,  kidneys,  lungs,  etc.  (3)  The 
nematodes  or  round  worms,  having  long,  cylin- 
droid  forms.  This  class  includes  pinworms, 
Ascarides,  the  Trichina,  the  guinea  worm,  and 
many  others.  Besides  the  Vermes  there  are 
innumerable  lower  forms  of  organisms  some- 
times infesting  the  alimentary  tract. 

Entrecasteauz  (dAtr-kas-t5'),  Joseph  Antoine 
Bnini  d',  1739-93;  French  navigator;  b.  Aix; 
entered  the  naval  service,  1754;  became  com- 
mandant of  the  French  fleet  in  the  E.  Indies, 
1785,  and  Governor  of  Mauritius  and  the  Isle 
of  Bourbon,  1787;  was  sent  in  search  of  La 
P^rouse,  1701,  and,  though  unsuccessful  in 
this,  traced  the  outlines  of  the  E.  coast  of 
New  Caledonia,  the  W.  and  SW.  coast  of  New 
Holland,  Tasmania,  and  various  other  coasts. 
His  name  is  perpetuated  in  the  d'Entrecasteaux 
Archipelago,  in  d'Entrecasteaux  Point  on  the 
SW.  coast  of  W.  Australia,  and  in  d'Entrecas- 
teaux Channel  between  Tasmania  and  Bruni 
Island. 

Envi'ronment,  a  term  first  used  in  zo51ogy 
and  botany,  especially  by  the  evolutionists  to. 
describe  the  sum  of  all  the  conditions  or  sur- 
roundings of  an  animal  or  plant  which  may 
influence  its  growth  or  manner  of  life.  In- 
deed, with  heredity  it  covers  all  factors  of  or- 
ganic life.  Climate,  the  physical  features  of 
the  country,  absence  or  presence  of  enemies  and 
means  of  protection  against  them,  the  inter- 
dependence of  organisms,  such  as  insects  and 
flowers,  and  the  ease  or  difiiculty  in  procuring 
food  are  amons  the  more  important  factors  of 
environment.  In  relation  to  man  and  society, 
environment  has  been  taken  by  some  writers 
as  having  a  predominating  influence  upon  char- 
acter and  natural  life.  Indeed,  social  tradi- 
tions and  observances  have  the  strongest  mold- 
ing influence  upon  those  subjected  te  them,  and 
may  be  so  deeply  instilled  that  death  will  often 
be  preferred  to  a  violation  of  the  traditional 
code  of  life. 

En'voy,  messenger;  in  political  matters,  a 
person  deputed  by  a  ruler  or  government  for 
transacting  business  with  a  foreign  ruler  or 
government.  In  diplomacy  the  term  envoy  ex- 
traordinary and  minister  plenipotentiary  is  ap- 
plied to  a  diplomatic  agent  of  rank  next  below 
an  ambassador. 


Enzina  (&n-the'n&),  Juan  del    See  Encina. 
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En'zio,  or  En'tins,  1225-72;  natural  son  of 
Frederick  II,  Emperor  of  Germany;  created  by 
his  father  nominal  King  of  Sardinia,  and  made 
Governor  General  of  Lombardy  and  commander 
of  the  German  troops  against  the  Milanese; 
conquered  many  towns  in  Umbria.  As  com- 
mander of  the  emperor's  naval  force  he  de- 
feated, in  conjunction  with  the  Pisan  fleet,  the 
Genoese  in  the  vicinity  of  Leghorn,  taking  4,000 
prisoners  and  immense  booty,  1241;  captured 
by  the  Bolognese,  1240,  and  imprisoned  till 
his  death,  twenty-three  years. 

Enzymes  (fin'zlms),  compounds  found  in  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  bodies  which  have  the  prop- 
erty of  decomposing  carbon  compounds  brought 
in  contact  with  them,  producing  a  change 
known  as  fermentation.  They  are  numerous, 
and  the  action  of  some  of  them  is  not  fully 
understood.  They  are  classified  as  (1)  organ- 
ized enzymes,  or  the  product  of  micro(5rgan- 
isms,  such  as  the  yeast  plant,  and  (2)  unor- 
ganized eni^rmes,  such  as  pepsinogen,  lipase, 
and  the  milk-curdling  zymogen  which  are  pro- 
duced by  the  stomach  cells.  The  decomposing 
power  of  the  enzymes  is  due  to  their  power  to 
abstract  water  from  the  carbon  compounds 
they  attack.  Among  the  best-known  enzymes 
are  rennet,  which  coagulates  milk;  trypsin, 
which  converts  proteids  into  peptones,  and  the 
vegetable  enzymes,  papain  and  taka-diastase. 

Eocene  (e'6-s$n),  the  lowest  division  or  ear- 
liest epoch  of  the  tertiary  formation  or  period. 
Its  abundant  fossils  all  belong  to  extinct  spe- 
cies, although  it  was  named  (by  Lyell)  under 
the  belief  that  it  contained  the  earliest  exam- 
ples of  living  species,  more  fully  represented 
in  the  Miocene  and  Pliocene.  The  Eocene  rocks 
are  well  developed  in  the  London  and  Paris 
basins.  The  formation  extends  along  a  great 
portion  of  the.  SE.  coast  of  the  U.  S.,  princi- 
pally in  Maryland,  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  and 
the  Gulf  States.  In  the  Eocene  formation  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  Professor  Marsh,  of  Yale, 
found  remains  of  ancient  species  of  the  horse 
having  compoimd  hoofs  or  separate  toes.    See 

EOHIPPUS. 

Eohip'puSy  extinct  genus  of  the  horse  family 
occurring  in  the  Lower  Eocene  deposits,  and 
allied  to  Orohippua  (see  Horse),  but  of  a 
less  specialized  form,  and  apparently  in  the 
direct  ancestral  line.  The  feet  had  four  toes 
in  front  and  three  behind,  with  a  rudiment 
of  the  outer  or  fifth  metatarsal,  and  may 
have  had  a  rudiment  of  the  first  toe  in  the  fore 
foot.  This  genus  is  represented  by  species  from 
the  lowest  Eocene  beds  of  New  Mexico  and 
Wyoming. 

Eo'lian  Harp.    See  JSolian  Harp. 

E'oluSy  in  Roman  mythology,  the  god  of  the 
winds. 

&on  de  Beaumont  (&-6A'  d^  bO-mdA) ,  Charles 
Geneviive  Louis  Auguste  Andr6  Timoth§e  d' 
(best  known  as  Chevalier  d*6on),  1728- 
1810;  French  diplomatist;  b.  Tonnerre.  His 
feminine  appearance  and  accomplishments  en- 
abled him  to  succeed  in  diplomacy  as  envoy 
to  Russia,  where  he  assumed  female  attire 
and  became  reader  to  Empress  Elizabeth.    He 
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also  acted  as  envoy  in  Vienna,  and,  after  serv- 
ing in  the  Seven  Years'  War,  in  London.  A 
lawsuit  resulting  from  a  wager  that  he  was 
a  woman  was  decided  by  adjudging  him  to  be 
one.  On  the  death  of  Louis  XV,  the  French 
ministry  recalled  him,  through  fear  that  he 
mi^^ht  betray  their  secrets  to  the  British  Govt., 
which  offered  him  tempting  inducements,  and 
Louis  XVI  forced  him  to  wear  female  attire, 
which  he  retained  till  his  death.  A  post-mor- 
tem examination  proved  that  he  was  a  man. 

E'on  (or  En'do)  de  Stella,  fanatic  of  the 
twelfth  century;  an  ignorant  (and  perhaps  in- 
sane) nobleman  of  Bretagne,  who,  having 
heard,  during  the  act  of  exorcism,  the  wor£ 
through  Him"  {per  Bum,  etc.,  in  Latin) 
who  will  come  to  judge  the  quick  aiid  dead," 
concluded,  from  the  resemblance  between  his 
own  name  Eon  and  the  Latin  Eum,  that  he  was 
the  one  appointed  as  the  final  judge  of  man- 
kind. He  tau{|ht  a  reformed  doctrine,  and 
gained  many  disciples.  He  was  captured  in 
1148,  and  many  of  his  followers  (called  Eon- 
ians)  were  burned,  but  Eon  was  pronounced 
insane,  and  seems  to  have  been  spared. 

E'oSy  Greek  name  of  Aurora  {q,v.). 

£ozo5n  (§-6-zd'dn),  name  given  to  certain 
gigantic  forms  found  in  the  Laurentian  rocks 
of  Canada,  Massachusetts,  and  other  primor- 
dial regions,  imder  the  belief  that  they  are 
fossils  of  the  earliest  animal  organisms;  other 
geologists  believe  these. forms  to  be  inorganic. 

E'pacty  word  which  now  denotes  generally 
the  number  of  days  between  the  last  new 
moon  of  a  year  and  the  first  day  of  the  next 
year.  Epacts  are  used  to  determine  Easter 
Sunday,  on  which  the  dates  of  all  the  other 
changeable  feasts  of  the  Church  depend. 

Epaminondas  (S-p&m-I-ndn'd&s),  abt.  418- 
362  B.O. ;  Greek  statesman  and  general;  b. 
Thebes ;  commanded  at  Leuctra,  37 1 ,  the  Theban 
forces,  which  completely  defeated  the  Spartans 
through  new  tactics  devised  by  him ;  four  times 
successfully  invaded  the  Peloponnesus;  rav- 
aged Laconia,  and  freed  Messenia,  Sicyon,  and 
Pellene  from  the  Spartan  yoke;  founded  Meg- 
alopolis in  Arcadia;  and  commanded  the  The- 
bans  who  defeated  the  Spartans  at  Mantineia, 
but  was  killed  in  that  action.  Cicero  declared 
that  Epaminondas  was  the  greatest  man  that 
Greece  had  produced,  and  historians  consider 
him  one  of  tne  greatest  captains  of  antiquity; 
he  appears  to  have  been,  like  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant, 
a  "silent  leader." 

Epanomeria  (&-p]l-n6-mft-re'fi),  remarkable 
town  built  on  the  face  and  edge  of  a  tall  clifT 
at  the  extremity  of  a  promontory  on  the  NW. 
end  of  the  Island  of  Santorin,  Grecian  Archi- 
pelago. The  houses,  many  of  which  are  exca- 
vated from  the  rock,  are  one  above  another, 
fifteen  or  twenty  deep,  the  lowest  being  400  ft. 
above  the  water.  They  are  approached  by  a 
winding  road  and  staircase  cut  in  the  cliff. 

Ep'aphns,  son  of  Jupiter  and  lo,  who  caused 
Phaeton's  destruction  by  denying  his  divine 
descent. 
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Ep'arch,  in  ancient  Greece,  the  title  of  the 
governor  of  a  province,  a  ship's  master,  a 
satrap,  or  the  prefect  of  a  region  under  the 
Roman  rule.  The  province  itself  was  called 
an  eparchy.  In  modern  Greece  the  primary 
subdivision  of  a  nomarchy  is  called  an  ep- 
archy. In  Russia  an  eparchy  is  the  diocese  or 
archdiocese  of  a  bishop  or  archbishop  of  the 
Greek  Church. 

£p^  (a-pa'),  Charles  Michel  de  V,  1712-89; 
French  philanthropist;  b.  Versailles;  became 
canon  at  Troyes,  but  was  suspended  from  the 
priesthood  as  a  Jansenist;  while  endeavoring 
to  teach  two  deaf  and  dumb  sisters,  he  first 
systematically  used  natural  signs  and  gestures ; 
established  a  school  on  the  new  principle  of 
instruction,  1755,  and  sustained  it  at  his  own 
expense  till  his  death,  admitting  poor  children 
only  and  refusing  compensation;  published  a 
book  on  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
1774. 

Epei'nis.    See  Epibus. 

Eperies  ( a-p&-r€-esh' ) ,  or  Preso'va,  old  town 
of  Hungary;  capital  of  county  of  iSaros;  on 
the  Tarcza;  148  m.  NE.  of  Budapest;  sur- 
rounded by  walls;  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
toM'ns  of  Upper  Hungary;  is  a  bishop's  see; 
has  a  college,  and  manufactures  of  linens,  wool- 
ens, and  earthenware.  A  royal  salt  mine  is 
worked  in  the  vicinity.  Gen.  Caraffa  estab- 
lished here,  1687,  the  famous  bloody  tribunal, 
which  caused  the  torturing  and  execution  of 
large  numbers  of  patriots,  especially  Protes- 
tants. 

Ephah  (e'f&),  Hebrew  measure;  as  liquid 
measure,  contained  about  7^  gals.;  as  dry, 
about  1^  bu. 

Ephem'eral  Fe'ver.    See  Febbicula. 

Ephem'eris,  in  astronomy,  a  table  giving  the 
positions  of  any  heavenly  body  for  a  consid- 
erable period,  as  an  ephemeris  of  the  fixed 
stars,  showing  the  place  of  the  principal  stars 
for  every  tenth  day  of  the  year,  and  an  ephem- 
eris of  the  planets  giving  the  position  of  each 
planet,  usually  for  noon  or  midnight  of  every 
day,  sometimes  also  for  every  transit  over  the 
meridian  of  some  one  place.  An  astronomical 
ephemeris  is  a  collection  of  such  ephemeridcs 
for  a  particular  year  or  series  of  years,  with 
the  times  of  eclipses,  occultations,  and  other 
astronomical  phenomena,  or  the  means  of  de- 
termining them.  The  more  complete  works  of 
this  kind  are  intended  to  furnish  the  astro- 
nomical observer  with  all  the  data  he  needs 
relating  to  the  sun,  moon,  planets,  and  some  of 
the  principal  fixed  stars.  From  the  adaptation 
of  some  portions  of  them  to  the  wants  of  navi- 
gators, they  are  also  called  nautical  almanacs. 

Ephe'sians,  The  Epis'tle  of  St.  Paul  to  the» 
one  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament;  writ- 
ten probably  in  the  year  61  or  62,  during  the 
apostle's  first  imprisonment  at  Rome,  and  about 
the  same  time  with  the  Epistle  to  the  Colos- 
sians.  The  words  "at  Ephesus"  (i,  1),  are 
wanting  in  some  MSS.,  but  the  weight  of  evi- 
dence preponderates  in  their  favor.  The  ab- 
sence of  personal  greetings  is  easily  explained 


by  its  encyclical  character.  It  is  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  glowing  of  the  Pauline  Epis- 
tles. The  first  three  chapters  are  doctrinal; 
the  last  three,  hortatory  and  practical. 

Eph'esus,  one  of  the  twelve  cities  of  the 
Ionian  confederation;  on  the  river  Cayster, 
which  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Scala  Nova  on 
the  W.  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  Its  earliest  tra- 
ditions connect  it  with  the  birthplace  of  Diana, 
who  was  worshiped  here  as  the  personification 
of  the  reproductive  and  nutritive  powers  of 
nature.  Herodotus  states  that  Hercules  found- 
ed a  city  in  the  Ephesian  territory,  1250  b.c. 
Androelus  the  Athenian,  1044  b.c.,  drove  out 
the  inhabitants,  and  with  his  followers  estab- 
lished a  Greek  colony.  Ephesus  increased  in 
importance  with  the  cult  of  Diana,  thus  at- 
tracting multitudes  from  all  parts,  who  both 
worshiped  at  the  shrine  of  the  goddess  and 
profited  by  the  commerce  of  the  city;  in  this 
way  it  became  the  chief  mart  and  the  metropo- 
lis of  Asia  Minor.  It  was  in  turn  ruled  by 
tyrants,  by  oligarchies,  and  as  a  republic; 
paid  tribute  to  Fersia  for  two  centuries  from 
the  time  of  Cyrus  to  Darius  III.  The  Romans 
finally  took  this  and  other  cities  in  Asia  Minor, 
41  B.O.,  and  under  Caesar  Augustus  and  the 
succeeding  emperors  the  city  was  rebuilt.  It 
was  sacked  by  the  Goths,  262  a.d.,  and  from 
that  time  the  city  declined.  For  many  centu- 
ries it  was  in  the  hands  of  various  adventurers, 
and  it  had  declined  into  a  mere  suburb  when 
the  Turks  built  a  considerable  town  at  Ayasa- 
louk  toward  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

The  most  notable  structure  of  the  old  city, 
its  magnificent  temple  dedicated  to  Diana,  was 
burned  by  Eratostratus,  356  B.G.,  rebuilt  in 
and  again  destroyed  by  the  Goths,  262. 

Ephialtes  (ef-I-&rt§z),  name  of  a  famous 
giant  in  Greek  mythology,  a  son  of  Neptune. 

Ephod  (M'dd),  Jewish  robe  or  tunic  worn 
originally  bv  the  high  priest  (Ex.  xxviii,  4) ; 
afterwards  by  all  priests  (I  Sam.  xxii,  18). 
It  was  made  of  fine  linen.  The  ephod  of  the 
high  priest  had  a  breastplate  attached  to  it 
containing  twelve  precious  stones,  on  which 
were  engraved  the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes. 

Ephori  (gf'Or-I),  or  Eph'ors,  title  of  magis- 
trates common  to  many  of  the  Dorian  states 
of  ancient  Greece.  In  the  political  constitu- 
tion of  Sparta  the  ephors  exercised  supreme 
power;  they  were  five  in  number,  and  were 
elected  from  the  ruling  caste,  for  the  term  of 
one  year.  Besides  their  judicial  authority, 
they  controlled  the  functions  of  the  kings  and 
the  senate,  and  sometimes  recalled  the  former 
from  their  foreign  expeditions.  They  negoti- 
ated treaties  and  possessed  nearly  all  the  ex- 
ecutive power.  The  office  was  abolished  by 
Cleomenes  III,  who  came  to  the  throne  236 
B.C.,  but  restored  by  the  Romans. 

E'phraim  ("  double  f ruitf ulness  ") ,  one  of  the 
Hebrew  patriarchs,  second  son  of  Joseph,  and 
the  head  or  founder  of  one  of  the  twelve  tribes 
of  Israel.  The  territory  of  the  tribe  of  Ep- 
hraim  extended  from  the  Jordan  to  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Ma- 
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nasseh  and  on  the  S.  by  Benjamin  and  Dan; 
and  was  about  55  m.  from  £.  to  W.  by  70 
from  N.  to  S. 

Ep'ic  Po'etry,  or  The  Ep'os,  poetry  which 
narrates  a  series  of  adventures  or  events,  usu- 
ally of  an  heroic  or  supernatural  order.  Un- 
der this  name  are  included  poems  of  very  differ- 
ent characters.  Among  great  epics  are  the  "  Il- 
iad "  and  "  Odyssey  "  of  Homer ;  the  "  iEneid  " 
of  Vergil ;  the  *'  Mah&bharata/'  one  of  the  two 
great  epics  of  India ;  the  *'  Shah-Namah "  of 
Firdausi ;  the  "  Chanson  de  Roland,"  ascribed 
to  the  Norman  Th^roulde;  the  "Gerusalemme 
Liberata  "  of  Tasso ;  the  "  Orlando  Furioso  "  of 
Ariosto;  the  *'Lusiad"  of  Camoens^  the  "Para- 
dise Lost"  of  Milton,  and  the  ''Messias"  of 
Klopstock. 

Epictettts  (Sp-Ik-tS'tiis),  b.  abt.  60  aj>.;  Ro- 
man stoic  philosopher;  b.  Hierapolis,  Phrygia; 
a  slave  of  Epaphroditus -in  his  youth;  became 
a  freedman;  was  banished  with  other  philoso- 
phers from  Rome  by  Domitian,  89  ▲.d.  ;  after- 
wards lived  in  Nicopolis,  Epirus,  where  he 
conducted  a  school  of  philosophy.  He  esteemed 
philosophy  to  be  but  the  love  and  practice  of 
virtue.  Recognizing  only  will  and  reason,  his 
highest  conception  of  life  was  being  passion- 
less under  all  circumstances.  His  teachings 
are  summed  up  in  the  f ormula,  **  Bear  and  for- 
bear." 

Epicu'niSy  342-270  B.C.;  Greek  philosopher; 
b.  Samos;  established  a  school  at  Athens  in 
his  thirtieth  year.  With  his  pupils  he  con- 
stituted a  community  which  has  always  been 
considered  a  model.  The  term  "Epicurean- 
ism "  has  become  almost  a  synonym  for  re- 
fined voluptuousness,  but  nothing  was  further 
from  his  doctrines.  It  is  true  that  he  taught 
eudaimonia  to  be  the  highest  end  and  purpose 
of  human  life,  but  his  word  was  intended  to 
designate  a  state  of  supreme  mental  bliss,  to 
be  attained  only  by  temperance,  chastity,  and 
a  healthy  intellectual  development.  That  bliss, 
consisting  in  a  perfect  repose  of  mind,  in  an 
equilibrium  of  all  mental  faculties  and  pas- 
sions, is  perhaps  not  very  different  from  the 
state  which  the  Stoics  considered  the  acme 
of  human  perfection,  although  they  were  the 
most  unrelenting  adversaries  of  Epicureanism. 
Epicurus  was  a  man  of  imsullied  morality.  Di- 
ogenes LaSrtius  estimates  the  number  of  his 
works  at  300  or  more. 

Epicycle  (Spl-sl-k'l),  in  ancient  astronomy, 
a  circle  having  its  center  moving  along  the 
circumference  of  another  circle,  called  the 
deferent.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  Greek  as- 
tronomers that  all  the  celestial  motions  must 
be  uniform  and  circular,  because  the  circle  is 
the  most  perfect  of  plane  figures.  The  phe- 
nomena of  the  stations  and  retrogradations  of 
the  planets  were  apparently  inconsistent  with 
this  notion;  and  in  order  to  explain  them, 
Apollonius  of  Perga  imagined  the  theory  of 
epicycles  and  deferents. 

Bpicy'doidy  curve  traced  by  a  point  on  the 
circumference  of  a  circle  which  rolls  on  the 
convex  side  of  a  given  fixed  circle.  It  belongs 
to  the  class  of  curves  called  roulettes,  and  is 


not  invariably  a  transcendental  curve.  The 
epicycloid  was  invented  by  Romer,  the  Danish 
astronomer,  who  abt.  1674  proposed  it  as  the 
best  form  for  the  teeth  of  wheels,  in  order  to 
prevent  friction. 

Epidau'mSy  ancient  town  of  Greece;  on  the 
E.  coast  of  the  Peloponnesus  and  on  the  Sa- 
ronic  Gulf;  45  m.  »W.  of  Athens;  derived 
much  of  its  importance  from  its  Temple  of 
iEsculapius  (5  m.  from  the  town),  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  sanctuaries  in  Greece,  and 
frequented  by  patients  from  all  the  Hellenic 
states  seeking  a  cure.  Here  are  the  ruins  of 
a  magnificent  theater,  370  ft.  in  diameter,  with 
fifty-five  rows  of  seats.  Once  in  four  years, 
nine  days  after  the  isthmian  games  at  Corinth, 
a  festival  was  celebrated  here  in  honor  of 
^sculapius,  with  musical  and  gymnastic 
games.  On  or  near  the  site  of  Epidaurus  is  a 
small  village  called  Pidavro,  at  which  the 
first  national  assembly  of  modern  Greece  as- 
sembled, 1822,  and  drew  up  the  Constitution  of 
Epidaurus. 

Epidem'iCy  term  applied  to  a  disease  which 
appears  in  a  certain  locality  and  spreads  wide- 
ly. If  the  number  affected  is  very  great  it  is 
called  a  pandemic  disease.  An  endemic  dis- 
ease, on  the  other  hand,  is  one  constantly  met 
with,  isolated  cases  occurring  now  and  then. 
Many  epidemic  diseases  are  endemic  in  certain 
countries  where  the  conditions  are  favorable., 
as  cholera,  which  is  endemic  on  the  deltas  of 
the  Ganges,  and  yellow  fever,  which  is  con- 
stantly present  in  certain  of  the  S.  American 
states.  Certain  diseases  which  are  endemic  as 
a  rule,  become  epidemic  when  atmospheric  or 
other  influences  predispose  the  community  to 
general  infection.  This  is  seen  in  the  U.  S. 
in  typhoid  and  dysentery,  as  well  as  other  dis- 
eases. Formerly  atmospheric  and  telluric  con- 
ditions, such  as  humidity,  winds,  the  charac- 
ter of  the  soil,  soil  moisture,  and  the  like,  were 
given  the  most  prominent  place  in  the  causa- 
tion of  epidemics;  but  they  are  now  regarded 
as  of  secondary  importance  to  the  actual 
causes,  microorganisms. 

The  study  of  epidemiology  is  therefore  in- 
timately concerned  with  that  of  bacteriology 
and  preventive  medicine,  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  causes  of  epidemics  has  led  to  almost  com- 
plete eradication  of  certain  diseases.  Diseases 
which  are  epidemic  are  for  the  most  part  of 
the  group  designated  as  infectious.  Of  these 
diseases,  some,  as  typhoid  fever,  diphtheria, 
and  scarlet  fever,  are  also  included  among  the 
contagious  diseases,  i,e,,  they  are  communi- 
cated by  mere  contact,  while  others,  as  chol- 
era, and  malaria,  are  noncontagious,  and  are 
never  communicated  directly  from  person  to 
person,  excepting  through  water,  food,  or  other 
matters  infected  by  the  affected  individual. 
Exact  lines  cannot  be  drawn  between  noncon- 
tagious and  contagious  diseases,  and  in  the  case 
of  certain  diseases  there  is  doubt  as  to  the  class 
to  which  they  belong.    See  Plague. 

Epider'mis,  Cu'ticle,  or  Scarf'sldiiy  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  epithelium,  accurately  molded  to 
the  papillary  layer  of  the  true  skin  or  derma. 
When  exposed  to  pressure  and  friction  it  be- 
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comes  hard  and  thick,  as  in  the  palms  of  the 
hands;  otherwise  it  is  soft.  It  is  composed  of 
agglutinated,  flattened  cells,  but  in  tne  deep 
layers  the  cells  are  rounded  or  cuboidal.  in 
most  races  these  deep  cells  contain  pigmentary 
matter,  which  gives  the  skin  its  various  shades, 
from  black  to  white.  The  epidermis  is  pene- 
trated by  the  ducts  of  the  sweat  glands  and 
oil  glands  of  the  skin.  Its  cells  are  developed 
by  multiplication  of  the  cuboidal  cells  of  the 
deeper  layers.  The  hair  and  nails  in  man,  and 
also  the  horns  in  lower  animals,  are  modifica- 
tions of  the  epidermis.    See  Skin. 

Ep'idote,  mineral  consisting  essentially  of 
silica  and  alumina,  combined  with  portions  of 
lime,  oxide  of  iron,  or  peroxide  of  manganese. 
Some  of  the  clear  varieties  are  used  as  gems; 
these  are  chiefly  from  Untersulzbachthal,  in 
the  T}rrol.  Epidote  occurs  in  the  crystalline 
rocks  of  the  E.  U.  S.  at  many  places,  but  not 
of  gem  quality.  A  variety  containing  lime  is 
called  zoisite,  and  another  containing  manga- 
nese is  termed  pistacite.  The  color  is  generally 
some  shade  of  olive  color,  from  nearly  black  to 
golden  green,  yellow,  brown,  or  red. 

Spigsa  (§p-i-jfi'&),  genus  of  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  heath  family,  and  including  the 
trailing  arbutus,  a  prostrate  plant  with  ever- 
green and  heart-shaped  alternate  leaves  and 
clusters  of  rose-colored  or  white  flowers,  which 
appear  in  early  spring  and  exhale  a  delightful 
fragrance.  It  is  found  in  sandy  woods,  espe* 
cially  under  evergreens,  sometimes  in  rocky 
soil,  and  ranges  from  Canada  to  Texas.  In 
New  England  it  is  somewhat  inappropriately 
called  Mayflower,  and  in  the  South  ground 
laurel. 

Epiglottis  (^p-I-gldt'tls),  lid  which  closes  the 
entrance  to  the  larynx  during  swallowing;  is 
composed  of  fibrocartilage  covered  with  mu- 
cous membrane.  During  respiration  the  epi- 
glottis is  vertical,  and  in  the  act  of  swal- 
lowing it  automatically  falls  backward  and 
downward  and  closes  the  larynx,  thus  prevent- 
ing the  passage  of  food  into  that  organ. 

Epig'oni,  collective  appellation  of  the  sons  of 
the  seven  Greek  chiefs  who  conducted  the  ex- 
pedition against  Thebes,  Alcmaeon,  Thersan- 
der,  Diomedes,  ^Egialeus,  Promachus,  Eury- 
alus,  and  Sthenelus.  They  renewed  the  war 
and  took  Thebes,  ^schylus  made  them  the 
subject  of  a  tragedy,  "  The  Seven  against 
Thebes."  In  literature  the  epithet  of  "  epig- 
oni "  is  sometimes  applied  to  those  writers 
who  confine  themselves  to  the  further  devel- 
opment of  the  ideas  of  the  great  masters  of 
the  classic  period. 

Ep'igraniy  originally  an  inscription  or  brief 
writing;  a  short  poem  or  piece  of  verse  which 
has  only  one  subject,  and  ends  with  a  witty 
or  ingenious  turn  of  thought;  an  interesting 
idea  expressed  happily  in  a  few  words.  The 
Greek  epigram  was  at  first  a  short  collection 
of  lines  inscribed  on  a  monument  or  statue, 
and  the  word  was  afterwards  transferred  to 
short  poems  suitable  for  inscriptions. 

Ep'ilepsy,  disease  of  the  nervous  system,  in 
which   there    are    occasional    fits    of    complete 


loss  of  consciousness,  usually  associated  with 
convulsions;  sometimes  called  fits  or  falling 
sickness.  Often  a  patient  can  foretell  an  at- 
tack by  means  of  a  local  sensation  called  an 
aura,  as  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  at  the  pit  of 
the  stomach,  or  a  feeling  of  terror,  or  a  flash 
of  light.  The  attack  may  last  from  two  to 
twenty  minutes,  and  is  followed  by  exhaustion 
and  sleep.  In  other  cases,  called  petit  mal 
(French  for  "little  sickness"),  the  loss  of 
consciousness  is  but  momentary,  and  there  is 
no  convulsion  or  falling  down,  as  in  ordinary 
attacks.  The  seat  of  the  disease  is  in  the  gray 
matter  of  the  surface  of  the  hemispheres  of 
the  brain.  In  Jacksonian  epilepsy  conscious- 
ness is  not  affected,  and  the  spasm  is  localized 
to  one  limb  or  set  of  muscles,  caused  by  a  le- 
sion in  the  motor  area  of  the  brain,  as  a 
tumor,  abscess,  or  injury.  But  little  is  known 
of  its  causation.  It  is  most  apt  to  begin  in 
childhood.  Direct  inheritance  plays  a  smaller 
part  than  is  popularly  supposed,  but  insanity, 
drunkenness,  and  hysteria  in  the  parents  strong- 
ly predispose  to  it.  Fright,  overeating,  worms, 
teething,  are  all  said  to  be  causative. 

Notwithstanding  the  effects  of  this  disease 
on  the  minds  of  many  of  its  victims,  not  a 
few  distinguished  men  have  been  epileptics,  as 
were  Cambyses,  Ciesar,  Mohammed,  Petrarch, 
Henry  IV  of  England,  Napoleon,  and  Byron. 
The  ancients,  it  is  said,  sometimes  called  this 
disease  morbus  hasilicua  ( *^  kings'  disease  " ) , 
from  the  idea  that  great  men  were  especially 
liable  to  it.  The  treatment  during  the  parox- 
ysm is  simply  to  place  the  patient  where  he 
cannot  hurt  himself,  to  loosen  his  clothing, 
and  give  him  plenty  of  fresh  air.  The  best 
treatment  is  hygienic,  coupled,  if  necessary, 
with  the  administration  of  nerve  sedatives, 
such  as  the  bromides.  Between  the  paroxysms 
the  patient  should  avoid  all  excesses  of  eating, 
of  drinking,  or  of  any  other  kind.  Systematic 
exercise,  and  even  gymnastics,  never  carried 
so  far  as  to  produce  much  weariness,  are  often 
beneficial.  Nutritious  food,  with  avoidance  of 
coffee,  tobacco,  and  stimulants,  is  usually  ad- 
visable. 

Ep'ilogne,  in  dramatic  poetry,  the  closing 
address  to  the  audience  at  the  end  of  a  play; 
usually  spoken  by  one  of  the  actors,  and  cheer- 
ful and  familiar  in  tone.  The  term  is  some- 
times applied  to  the  conclusion  of  an  oration. 

Epimenides  (ep-I-mSn'I-des),  Greek  poet  and 
prophet;  native  of  Crete;  lived  abt.  600  b.c. 
According  to  tradition,  he  fell  asleep  in  a  cave, 
and  awaked  after  a  lapse  of  more  than  fifty 
years,  with  a  large  increase  of  wisdom  and 
inspiration.  A  poem  on  the  voyage  of  the 
Argonauts  is  ascribed  to  him.  At  the  request 
of  the  Athenians,  who  were  afiiicted  with  the 
plague,  he  visited  Athens,  abt.  596  b.c.,  and 
purified  that  city.  Goethe  wrote  a  poem  called 
**  Des  Epimenides  Erwachen." 

Epimethens  (6p-I-m6'thg-fis),  in  Greek  my- 
thology, a  brother  of  Prometheus  and  the  hus- 
band of  Pandora.  His  daughter  Pyrrha  be- 
came the  wife  of  Deucalion. 

Epiornis  (&p-I-or'nTs),  one  of  the  gigantic 
ostrichlike  birds  of  which  the  dinornis  is  the 
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type.  It  was  a  native  of  Madagascar,  and  be- 
came extinct  probably  since  the  historic  peri- 
od began,  or  at  any  rate  since  the  appearance 
of  man. 

Epiphaoeia  (gp-I-fa-ne'Q).    See  Hamah. 

Epiplia'nitts,  Saint,  abt.  310-403  a.d.;  a  Fa- 
ther of  the  Church;  b.  Besanduke,  Palestine; 
educated  in  Egypt  by  monks,  who  instilled 
into  his  mind  ascetic  notions;  became  a  dis- 
ciple of  Hilarion;  was  made  Bishop  of  Con- 
stantia  (formerly  Salamis),  in  Cyprus,  367.  He 
was  an  adversary  of  Origen,  whom  he  de- 
nounced as  a  heretic,  and  he  cooperated  witli 
those  who  deposed  Chrysostom.  He  wrote,  be- 
sides other  works,  a  treatise  against  heresies, 
entitled  "  Panarium,"  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant sources  of  information  for  the  history  of 
the  ancient  Christian  Church. 

Epiph'any,  festival  in  the  Christian  Church, 
celebrated  the  twelfth  day  after  Christmas 
(January  6th),  to  commemorate  four  events: 
(1)  Christ's  baptism;  (2)  His  birth;  (3)  His 
manifestation  to  the  magi;  (4)  the  manifesta- 
tion of  his  divinity  in  the  miracle  at  Cana. 
Later,  especially  in  the  Western  Church,  it  pop- 
ularly commemorated  the  visit  of  the  three  wise 
men  to  the  infant  Jesus.  It  was  Eastern  in  its 
origin,  and  to-day  in  the  Greek  and  other  Ori- 
ental churches  it  is  the  season  for  baptisms 
and  of  the  solemn  blessing  of  the  waters.  The 
eve  of  Epiphany,  called  Twelfth  Night  in  Eng- 
land and  Three  Kings'  Night  in  Germany,  was 
anciently  a  great  popular  festival,  and  is  still 
celebrated. 

Epipli3rte  (Sp'I-fIt),  plant  whicli  attaches  it- 
self to  the  bark  of  trees,  and  derives  nourisli- 
ment  chiefly  from  the  air,  whence  the  popular 
name  of  air  plant.  Such  plants  are  found  gen- 
erally in  tropical  countries,  and  prefer  moist 
and  shady  situations.  The  orchideous  epi- 
phytes are  cultivated  with  great  success  in 
greenhouses.  Many  of  them  are  of  exquisite 
beauty,  and  others  are  remarkable  for  their 
grotesque  forms. 

Epi'rus,  or  Epei'ms,  country  of  ancient 
Greece;  bounded  E.  by  the  chain  of  Pindus,  S. 
by  the  Ambracian  Gulf,  and  W.  by  the  Ionian 
Sea;  corresponds  to  the  S.  portion  of  modem 
Albania,  a  wild  and  mountainous  region  which 
in  all  ages  has  been  occupied  by  semicivilized 
and  robber  tribes,  called  Epirots  or  Epirotes. 
It  is  adapted  to  pastoral  pursuits,  and  its  fine 
horses,  oxen,  and  Molossian  dogs  were  cele- 
brated in  antiquity.  The  three  most  important 
tribes  of  Epirots  were  the  Chaones,  Molossi, 
and  Thesproti.  The  Molossi  eventually  became 
the  masters  of  all  Epirus.  Among  the  Molos- 
sian kings  was  Alexander,  whose  sister  Olym- 
pias  was  married  to  Philip  of  Macedon.  The 
most  celebrated  king  of  Epirus  was  Pyrrhus, 
under  whose  reign  this  kingdom  attained  its 
greatest  power  and  splendor.  Epirus  became  a 
Koman  province,  168  B.C.,  and  was  conquered 
by  the  Turks,  1466  a.d.  The  chief  towns  were 
Ambracia,  Buthrotum,  and  Dodona.     This  re- 

fion  is  still  frequently  called  Epirus  or  "the 
ipirus." 


Epis'copal  Churchy  Prot'estant,  ecclesiastical 
body  in  the  U.  S.,  which  before  the  Revolu- 
tion was  part  of  the  Church  of  England,  but 
became  an  independent  body  in  1789.  Before 
the  Revolution  the  Church  of  England  par- 
ishes, which  had  existed  in  the  colonies  from 
the  settlement  of  the  country,  had  all  been 
under  the  nominal  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop 
of  London,  who  furnished  them  with  no  ade- 
quate oversight.  There  was  also  difficulty  in 
procuring  ordination,  as  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land in  the  colonies  had  no  bishop,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  cross  the  Atlantic  to  procure  ordi- 
nation. The  movement  to  constitute  one  Epis- 
copal Church  through  the  whole  U.  S.  began 
at  a  convention  held  in  the  interests  of  the 
"  Corporation  for  Relief  of  Widows  and  Or- 
phans of  the  Clergy,"  held  at  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.,  May  11,  1784,  where  the  principles  of  a 
national  ecclesiastical  union  of  the  churches  in 
America  were  discussed.  A  convention  in  the 
same  year,  at  which  eieht  states  were  repre- 
sented, further  discussed  the  plans  of  separa- 
tion from  the  Church  of  England,  but  not  until 
1789  were  the  constitution,  enactments,  and 
the  necessary  canons  ratified,  leaving  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church  fully  organized.  The 
Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  mother  church  were 
adopted  with  summary  alterations  and  omis- 
sions in  the  political  article  which  the  sepa- 
ration of  Church  and  State  made  necessary. 
The  only  doctrinal  difference  is  the  omission 
of  all  allusion  to  the  Athanasian  Creed  (Arti- 
cle VIII),  which  is  also  excluded  from  the 
American  editions  of  the  prayer  book. 

The  Episcopal  Church,  while  it  receives  the 
Holy  Scripture  as  the  ultimate  rule  of  faith, 
does  not  throw  them  open  to  the  varying  in- 
terpretations of  private  judgment,  but  explains 
them  by  the  aid  of  traditions  which  it  believes 
to  have  come  through  an  unbroken  line  of 
teachers  from  the  apostles  themselves,  by  the 
creeds,  and  by  the  definitions  of  Christian  doc- 
trine made  by  the  general  councils.  Candidates 
for  baptism  are  required  to  confess  their  faith 
in  the  words  of  the  Apostles'  Creed — adults  in 
person,  and  infants  by  their  sponsors.  Com- 
municants must  receive  also  the  Nicene  Creed, 
which  contains  the  same  teachings  in  a  more 
expanded  form.  Nothing  is  required  from  lay- 
men, beyond  acceptance  of  the  prayer  book 
and  a  proper  deference  to  the  instructions  of 
the  clergy,  who  are  believed  to  derive  their 
doctrine  and  their  right  to  teach  by  a  succes- 
sion from  the  apostles.  The  Thirty-nine  Arti- 
cles of  the  Church  of  England  (except  the 
Twenty -first,  "of  the  power  of  Christian  princes 
in  relation  to  general  councils " )  are  still 
bound  up  with  the  American  prayer  book — 
with  a  separate  title-page,  however — ^but  the 
practice  of  signing  them  has  been  laid  aside 
since  the  Revolution.  The  clergy  sign,  instead, 
a  general  declaration  that  they  "  believe  the 
Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
to  he  the  Word  of  Cod,  and  to  contain  all 
things  necessary  to  salvation  " ;  and  they  "  sol- 
emnly engage  to  conform  to  the  doctrines  and 
worship  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
the  U.  S." 

A  general  convention,  which  meets  triennial- 
ly,  legislates  for  the  whole  church,  each  diocese 
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being  represented  in  convention  by  the  bishops, 
four  clergy  and  four  laymen.  There  were 
(1908)  5,197  ministers,  7,779  churches,  830,- 
659  communicants. 

Episcopal  Sys'tem,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  that  theory  according  to  which  the 
highest  clerical  power  is  vested  in  the  whole 
body  of  bishops.  This  theory  was  most  promi- 
nently brought  forward  in  the  papal  elections 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  its  followers 
declared  the  Church,  as  represented  in  its 
general  assemblies,  to  be  above  the  pope.  In 
France  the  Univ.  of  Paris  was  the  chief  sup- 
porter of  this  theory,  and  the  Gallican  Church 
accepted  it  as  one  of  its  fundamental  laws. 
The  system  also  spread  in  Germany.  But  the 
declaration  of  papal  infallibility  has  put  an 
end  to  these  differences,  and  made  an  impossi- 
bility of  the  episcopal  system.  In  the  Ger- 
man Protestant  churches  the  episcopal  system 
is  that  theory  according  to  which  the  author- 
ity of  the  bishops,  which  had  been  suspended 
in  the  Protestant  countries  in  consequence  of 
the  peace  of  1555,  was  transferred  to  the  ruler 
of  the  country. 

Epiaco'pius  (originally  Bischop),  Simon, 
1583-1643;  Dut<!h  theologian;  b.  Amsterdam; 
Prof,  of  ITieology  Univ.  of  Leyden,  1612-18; 
then,  accused  of  Socinianism,  and  banished  by 
the  Synod  of  Dort,  he  retired  to  France,  but 
returned  to  Holland  in  1626 ;  became  first  Prof, 
of  Theology  in  the  newly  established  Remon- 
strant Seminary  in  Amsterdam,  1634.  He 
was  distinguished  for  his  liberality,  modera- 
tion, and  other  virtues,  and  was  the  chief 
pillar  and  champion  of  the  Arminians  or  Re- 
monstrants ;  chief  works,  "  Confession  of  the 
Remonstrants  "  and  *'  Institutes  of  Theology." 

Ep'isode,  originally,  one  of  those  parts  of 
an  ancient  classical  drama  which  were  per- 
formed between  the  entrances  of  the  chorus. 
In  modern  use  it  signifies  an  incidental  story 
or  a  digression  in  a  narrative,  more  or  less 
connected  with  the  main  plot,  but  not  essen- 
tial to  its  development. 

Epis'tateSy  title  of  the  presidents  of  the  two 
great  councils  of  the  ancient  Athenians — viz,, 
the  Ecclesia  and  the  Senate  of  Five  Hundred. 
Their  term  of  office  was  one  day. 

Epistemorogy,  science  of  knowledge;  that 
department  of  metaphysics  which  treats  of 
the  origin  and  process  of  knowledge,  having 
as  specific  problems  the  validity  of  knowledge, 
the  nature  of  the  soul,  and  its  connection  with 
the  body. 

Epis'tle,  literally,  a  thing  sent,  hence  a  let- 
tor.  The  name  is  now  given  especially  to  the 
twenty-one  epistles  of  the  New  Testament. 
The  writings  ascribed  to  the  Apostolic  Fathers 
(C'lemont  of  Rome,  Barnabas,  Ignatius,  Poly- 
carp,  and  Hermas)  are  for  the  most  part  epis- 
tolary in  form.  Of  quite  inferior  dignity  and 
value  are  the  following  spurious  epistles: 
Abgarus  of  Edessa  to  Christ,  and  Christ  to  Ab- 
garus;  Lentulus  to  the  Roman  Senate;  sev- 
eral of  the  Virgin  Mary;  Paul  to  the  Laodi- 
ceans;  the  Third  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians, 


and  one  of  the  Corinthians  to  Paul;  Peter  to 
James;  eight  of  Seneca  the  philosopher  to 
Paul,  and  six  of  Paul  to  Seneca. 

Epis'tolse  Obacuro'mm  Viro'mm  (Letters  of 
Obscure  Men),  famous  collection  of  satirical 
letters  directed  against  the  monks  and  the 
Ronuin  Catholic  Church.  They  were  published 
in  three  parts:  the  first  at  Haguenau,  1515, 
the  second  at  Basel,  1517,  and  a  third  at  a 
later  date.  They  were  probably  written  joint- 
ly by  Ulrich  von  Hutten,  Crotus  Rubianus,  and 
BuschiuB.  They  are  an  admirable  imitation 
of  the  barbarous  Latinity  of  the  monks  of 
those  days. 

Ep'itaph,  inscription  on  a  monument  over  a 
grave  commemorating  the  deceased.  The  old- 
est known  epitaphs  are  on  the  Egyptian 
sarcophagi.  Among  the  many  perfect  exam- 
ples of  Greek  epitaphs  is  that  for  the  dead 
at  Thermopylae — "  Go,  stranger,  and  tell  Lace- 
dsemon  that  we  lie  here  in  obedience  to  her 
laws."  Epitaphs  frequently  consist  of  a  re- 
quest to  the  reader  to  keep  the  grave  green 
and  undisturbed.  The  simplest  European  in- 
scriptions usually  begin  Hie  jacei  (Here  lies), 
then  give  the  name  with  dates  of  birth  and 
death,  followed  by  the  initials  "  R.  I.  P.", 
(Requiesoai  in  pace — ^rest  in  peace).  From 
time  immemorial  the  epitaphs  of  the  great 
ones  of  the  earth  have  been  written  in  the 
superlative.  If  epitaphs  could  be  believed  the 
finest  flower  of  human  achievement  lies  buried 
beneath  them.  But  a  truer  note  is  sometimes 
found.  "  O  rare  Ben  Jonson "  is  among  the 
most  simple  and  expressive  inscriptions  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  Dr.  Johnson's  epi- 
taph on  Goldsmith:  "He  touched  nothing 
which  he  did  not  adorn  "  has  the  double  merit 
of  neatness  and  truth.  The  visitor  to  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral  is  struck  by  the  epitaph  over 
its  architect.  Wren,  "  If  you  seek  his  monu- 
ment look  around  you."  "  Here  lies  one," 
says  the  inscription  over  the  tomb  of  Keats. 
"  whose  name  was  writ  in  water " ;  but  the 
poet's  real  epitaph  is  in  Shelley's  poem  *^  Ado- 
nais." 

Epithalaminm  (dp-I-th&-la'mMim),  a  bridal 
hymn;  a  chorus  sung,  in  ancient  Greece,  near 
the  door  of  the  bridal  chamber.  It  appears 
to  have  been  a  formal  part  of  the  marriage 
ceremony.  The  term  is  often  given  to  formal 
poems  composed  in  honor  of  a  particular  mar- 
riage. Anacroon  and  Pindar  composed  poems 
of  this  kind.  The  most  perfect  example  of  it 
now  extant  is  the  Latin  "  Epithalaminm  of 
Peleus  and  Thetis,"  by  Catullus.  The  finest 
example  in  English  is  by  £.  Spenser. 

Epithelium  (^p-I-the'le-Om),  the  layer  of 
cells  which  line  the  mucous  (or  open)  cavities 
of  the  body,  the  mucous  epithelium  being  con- 
tinuous with  the  epidermis,  which  is  also  a 
form  of  epithelium. 

Epithelium  is  of  various  kinds,  according  to 
the  shape  of  the  cells,  thus:  sauamous  or  flat 
cells,  cylindrical  cells,  cuboidal  cells,  etc.  A 
peculiar  variety  of  cylindrical  is  the  "  cili- 
ated epithelium,"  which  is  provided  with  fine 
hairlike  processes  (cilia),  wnose  length  varies 
from  To^inr  ^  Tvirir   ^^  ^^  ^^^     These  cilia 
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have  a  rapid  automatia  motioD  in  one  direc- 
tion, movmg  from  ISO  to  260  times  in  a 
minute.  In  aome  instanceB  these  motioiis  ob- 
viouily  assist  in  diacharging  excretions,  etc., 
but  in  others  their  use  is  unknown.  The  epi- 
thelisJ  celts  have  an  important  part  in  the 
secretion  of  many  fluids.  For  example,  mucus 
is  formed  br  the  bursting  of  epithelial  cells 
and  the  discharge  of  their  soft  contents,  min- 
gled with  the  debris  of  the  old  cell  walls.  This 
process  of  destruction  is  attended  bj  continual 
renewal  of  the  cells.     Bee  Skik. 


age  of  the  W.  Roman  Empire  the  practice  of 
epitomizing  the  works  of  older  writers,  espe- 


ome  of  Florua,  "  Epitome  Rerum  Romanarum, 
and  that  of  Eutropius,  "  Brevianuu  HistorlEE 
Romaiue,"  both  abridgmenta  of  the  history  of 

Epizo'a,  name  given  to  animals  living  on  the 
skin  and  among  the  hairs  of  other  animals, 
as  fleas,  lice,  ticks,  mites,  etc.  Some  of  these, 
like  the  itch  mites,  are  Aoarina — spiders  of  low 
grade  of  development,  but  most  are  insects  of 
spider-like  character,  low  forms  of  Diptera  and 
Bemiptera.     Most  mammals,  many  birds,  and 
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a   great   many   insects   are   infested   by   insect 

Erasit«a.  The  Cyamua  eeti,  or  whale  louse, 
ing  on  whales  and  fishes,  is  a  crustacean. 
Many  Cirripedia  live  in  a  similar  way  upon 
whales  and  sharks.  Most  EpKioa  live  as  true 
parasites  on  the  blood  and  secretions  of  the 
animal  which  they  infest.  Others,  especially 
the  Cirripedia,  appear  to  feed  on  other  food, 
making  the  skin  of  a  larger  animal  merely 
their  place  of  abode.  The  great  majority  of 
Ejnzoa  are  articulate  animals. 

EpiioSt'ic,  disease  which  attacks  the  lower 
animals,  or  any  one  species  of  them,  as  epi- 
demics attack  men.  The  so-called  epizofltic 
diseases  follow  the  general  laws  of  epidemics, 
and  they  nppear  to  attack  especially  the  do- 
mesticated animals.  Some  diseaRes  attack  both 
man  and  the  lower  animals.    Thus,  smallpox 
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affecta  the  horse,  cow,  and  sheep,  assuming  in 
eaiJt  B.  modified  form.  Among  the  more  im- 
portant epizootic  diseases  are  the  rinderpest, 
the  contagious  pleuropneumonia,  and  the 
"foot-and-mouth  disease"  (all  attacking  neat 
cattle)  ;  the  remarkable  influenza  which  at- 
tacked horses  and  mules,  arising  in  Canada, 
Septemt>er  30,  1872,  and  rapidly  moving  S. 
and  W.  over  the  whole  of  N.  America;  the 
scab,  foot  rot,  and  other  diseasee  of  sheep. 
The  ■'  reds,"  the  tnuacardinc,  pibrine,  and  other 
diseases  of  the  silkworm  have  been  the  cause 
of  serious  calamities  to  operatives,  and  at 
times  have  almost  threatened  the  existence 
of  the  silk  manufacture. 


U.  8.  of  America.  After  the  declaration  of 
their  independence  by  the  states  was  announced 
on  July  4,  1776,  and  before  the  adjournment 
of  that  day's  session,  it  was  resolved,  "  That 
Dr.  Franklin,  Mr.  J.  Adams,  and  Mr,  Jeffer- 
son be  a  committe  to  prepare  a  device  for  a 
seal  for  the  U.  S.  of  America."  The  result  of 
their  joint  work  was  the  present  seal,  which 
has  not  been  changed  since  its  first  adoption. 
The  six  sections,  or  quarte rings,  on  the  escutch- 
eon or  shield  were  intended  to  denote  the 
countries  (England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  France, 
Germany,  and  Holland)  from  which  the  states 
so  united  !iad  been  chiefly  peopled.  The  motto 
on  this  seal  was  intended  to  denote  the  char- 
acter of  the  Federal  Govt,  in  its  formation. 
From  the  six  quarterings  on  the  shield,  with 
the  necessary  seven  attending  spaces  outside 
of  the  sections  or  quarterings,  arose  the  origi- 
nal thirteeen  stripes,  as  they  are  called,  which 
were  transferred  to  the  flag  of  the  Union  in 
1777.  The  stars  were  intended  to  represent 
the  number  of  the  states. 

Epod«  (Sp'Od),  in  ancient  prosody,  (1)  the 
Rhorter,  usually  the  second,  verse  of  a  coup- 
let, as  an  iambic  trimeter  and  dimeter;  hence 
a  poem  consisting  of  such  couplets,  as  the 
"  Epodee "  of  Horace.  Though  the  Elegiac 
Distich  is  epodic,  elegies  are  not  usually  called 
epodes.  (2)  In  Greek  poetry,  a  lyric  system,' 
like  a  strophe,  occurring  after  a  pair  of 
strophes  (strophe  and  antistrophe),  so  that 
the  three  sometimes  form  a  compound  unit, 
called  a  triad.  All  the  odes  of  Pindar,  some 
lyric  fragments,  and  some  choric  odes  of  the 
i&ania  contain  epodes. 

Ep'ping,  town  of  Essex,  England;  at  the  N. 
end  of  Epping  Forest ;  10  m,  NNE.  of  Lon- 
don ;  noted  for  its  cream,  butter,  and  sausagrs. 
Epping  Royal  Forest,  formerly  Waltham  For- 
est, covers  60,000  acres,  but  was  once  far  more 
extensive,  covering  the  whole  of  Essex  almost 
to  the  gates  of  London;  now  only  13.000  acrivi 
are  in  woods  and  wastes,  and  the  rest  is  in- 
closed as  private  property.  It  wits  formerly 
the  seat  of  a  famous  (air  hold  every  yenr 
around  Fairlop  Oak,  and  of  a  stag  hunt  held 
on  Easter  Monday.  In  the  midst  of  the  forest 
Queen  Elizabeth's  hunting  lodge  is  still  stand- 
ing.   Pop.  {1901}   3,789, 
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containing  sulphate  of  magnesia  (Epsom  salt). 
They  were  discovered  in  1618,  and  for  some 
time  drew  great  numbers  of  visitors.  Charles 
II  and  Prince  J5rgen,  of  Denmark,  the  spouse 
of  Queen  Anne,  often  resorted  to  them.  Grad- 
ually, however,  they  were  deserted.  Epsom 
has  a  royal  medical  college,  and  is  famous  for 
its  horse  races,  held  yearly  on  the  Downs,  1^ 
m.  S.  of  the  town.  The  races  last  four  days, 
one  of  which  is  called  Derby  Day,  and  are  more 
numerously  attended  than  any  other  races  in 
the  kingdom.  They  were  permanently  estab- 
lished in  1730.    Pop.  (1901)   19,915. 

Epsom  Salty  hydrated  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
formerly  obtained  by  evaporating  the  waters 
of  the  mineral  springs  at  Epsom,  England.  It 
is  made  artificially  by  dissolving  magnesite  in 
sulphuric  acid.  This  salt  is  used  in  medicine 
as  a  cooling,  and  generally  safe,  cathartic. 
The  dose  is  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce 
in  a  glass  of  water.  In  the  household  it  is  an 
excellent  addition  to  starch,  decidedly  increas- 
ing its  stiffening  powers.  Mixed  with  ordinary 
whitewash,  it  gives  a  fine  pearly  whiteness  to 
walls. 

£p' worth  League,  voluntary  organization  com- 
posed of  young  people  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  to  promote  piety  in  its  mem- 
bers and  their  development  along  social,  intel- 
lectual, and  religious  lines;  formed  at  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  1880,  at  a  convention  of  the 
representatives  of  five  general  young  people's 
societies  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
Its  headquarters  are  at  Chicago,  where  is  pub- 
lished weekly  The  Epworth  Herald,  its  official 
organ.  The  league  was  officially  adopted  and 
indorsed  by  the  General  Conference  at  Omaha, 
1892.  The  Methodist  Church  of  Canada  and 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  S.  have 
adopted  it. 

Equa'tion,  in  algebra,  a  statement  that  two 
quantities  having  different  algebraic  expres- 
sions are  equal.  The  equality  is  expressed  by 
writing  the  sign  =  between  the  expressions  as- 
serted to  be  equal.  Each  of  the  equal  expres- 
sions is  called  a  member  of  the  equation. 
Equations  are  of  two  general  classes — identical 
and  conditional.  An  identical  equation  is  one 
in  which  the  two  expressions  must  be  equal 
from  their  very  nature  or  meaning;  as,  for 
example,  3  -f  3  =  6  and  ( a  -h  6 ) '  —  2db  =  a" 
+  6*.  In  either  of  these  equations  the  two 
members  are  equal  because  they  express  the 
same  quantity  in  different  ways,  and  so  remain 
equal  whatever  values  we  assign  to  the  quan- 
tities. Ckinditional  equations  are  those  in  which 
the  two  expressions  are  not  equal  for  all  values 
of  the  quantities,  but  which  imply  certain  re- 
lations between  them.  For  example,  if  we  have 
the  equation  d?  +  y  =  6,  this  equation  is  not 
true  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  nor  is  it  true 
for  all  values  of  x  and  y.  It  is  true  only  on 
condition  that  the  quantities  x  and  y  are  so 
chosen  that  their  sum  shall  be  6.  It  is  because 
of  this  that  such  equations  are  called  condi- 
tional. 

An  ewponeniial  equation  is  one  which  in- 
volves terms  wherein  the  unknown  quantity  is 
an  exponent  or  constituent  of  an  exponent. 
The  equation  has  many  other  imaginary  roots. 


and  is  consequently  transcendental.  A  curve  in 
whose  equation  the  coordinates  appear  as  ex- 
ponents is  called  an  exponential  curve.  The 
logarithmic  curve  is  an  example.  A  quadratic 
equation  is  an  equation  of  the  second  degree, 
containing  but  one  unknown  quantity.  The 
following  properties  are  common  to  all  quad- 
ratic equations,  after  being  reduced  to  the 
form  ( 1 )  :  ( 1 )  Every  quadratic  has  two  roots 
and  only  two.  (2)  If  all  the  terms  are  trans- 
posed to  one  member,  that  member  can  be  re- 
solved into  two  factors  of  the  first  degree  with 
respect  to  the  unknown  quantity,  the  first  term 
of  each  factor  being  the  unknown  quantity 
and  the  second  terms  being  the  two  roots,  each 
taken  with  a  contrary  sign.  (3)  The  algebraic 
sum  of  the  two  roots  is  equal  to  the  coefficient 
of  the  second  term  with  its  sign  changed.  (4) 
The  product  of  the  two  roots  is  equal  to  the 
second  member  with  its  sign  changed.  (5)  If 
the  second  term  is  negative,  and  numerically 
greater  than  the  square  of  half  the  coefficient 
of  the  second  term,  both  of  the  roots  are  im- 
aginary. 

Equation,  Per'sonal,  that  constant  which 
must  be  applied  to  every  time  observation  re- 
corded by  an  observer  (as  in  astronomy)  in 
order  to  make  the  mean  of  such  observations 
agree  with  those  of  another  observer.  Differ- 
ent persons,  in  recording  the  results  of  observa- 
tions, make  various  errors,  some  anticipating 
the  event,  but  others  failing  to  record  it  at  the 
proper  time.  When  it  is  found  possible,  by 
examining  a  long  series  of  records  made  of 
the  same  events  by  two  observers,  to  discover 
the  average  differen6e  between  their  records  of 
events,  a  very  important  correction  of  time 
intervals  may  sometimes  be  introduced  into  a 
computation  based  on  such  records.  Such  a 
correction  is  called  the  relative  personal  equa- 
tion of  the  two  astronomers.  When  it  is  found 
that  an  observer  habitually  makes,  or  is  likely 
to  make,  a  certain  error  in  his  time  records, 
such  error  (or  absolute  personal  equation)  can 
be  re*xdily  allowed  for.  By  extension  the  term 
"  personal  equation  "  is  used  for  the  allowance 
which  must  be  made  for  prejudice  or  mental 
limitations. 

Equation  of  Time,  difference  in  mean  solar 
time  between  the  sun's  apparent  or  true  right 
ascension  and  its  mean  right  ascension;  in 
other  words,  the  difterence  between  sun  time 
and  clock  time.  This  difference  arises:  (1) 
from  the  sun's  unequal  motion  in  longitude  be- 
cause of  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit; 

(2)  from  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic;   and 

(3)  to  some  small  extent  from  the  perturba- 
tions of  the  moon  and  planets.  Sun  time  and 
clock  time  agree  abt.  December  25th,  April 
IGth,  June  ICth,  and  September  1st.  The 
equation  of  time  is  greatest  abt.  November 
1st,  when  the  clock  is  sixteen  minutes  and  six- 
teen seconds  faster  than  the  sun.    See  Time. 

Equa'tor,  in  geography,  a  great  circle  of  the 
terrestrial  sphere,  equidistant  from  the  two 
poles,  which  divides  the  earth  into  N.  and  S. 
hemispheres.  Latitudes  are  counted  from  the 
equator  along  the  meridian,  and  longitudes  are 
measured  on  the  equator  or  on  some  circle 
parallel  with  it.    EquATOB,  in  astronomy,  the 
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great  circle  of  the  celestial  sphere,  of  which 
the  plane  is  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the 
earth's  diurnal  motion;  so  called  because  when 
the  sun  is  in  its  plane  the  days  and  nights  are 
exactly  equal  all  over  the  world.  The  apparent 
diurnal  motions  of  all  the  celestial  bodies  are 
performed  in  circles  parallel  to  it.  Right  as- 
censions are  measured  on  it. 

Eques'trian  Oi'der,  also  called  Knights,  an 
important  division  of  the  citizens  of  ancient 
Rome;  originally,  the  cavalry  of  the  Roman 
army.  According  to  Livy,  Romulus  consti- 
tuted three  centuries  (300)  of  equites  (horse- 
men), to  whom  he  gave  the  names  of  Ram- 
nenses,  Titienses,  and  Luceres.  Down  to  the 
year  123  b.c.  the  equites  formed  simply  a  di- 
vision of  the  army,  and  their  centuries  were 
composed  of  patricians  and  plebeians,  but  C. 
Gracchus  in  that  year  procured  the  passage 
of  the  "  Lex  Sempronia,"  which  instituted  a 
new  class  or  political  order  called  ordo  equea- 
trie,  from  whom  all  the  judicea  (judges)  must 
be  selected.  The  reform  of  Sulla  deprived 
them  of  the  sole  right  of  being  chosen  {is 
judices,  who  thenceforth  were  selected  from 
the  senators,  equites,  and  trihuni  cerarii.  The 
equites  also  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  officiating 
as  publicani  or  farmers  of  the  public  revenue. 

Equinoc'tial  Points,  two  opposite  points  of 
the  celestial  sphere  in  which  the  ecliptic  and 
equator  intersect  each  other,  the  one  being  the 
first  point  of  Aries,  and  the  other  the  first 
point  of  Libra.  These  points  do  not  retain  a 
fixed  position  in  relation  to  the  stars,  but  retro- 
grade from  E.  to  W.  with  a  slow  motion,  re- 
quiring 25,000  years  to  accomplish  a  complete 
revolution.  This  motion  is  called  the  Preces- 
sion of  the  Equinoxes. 

E'quinoz,  in  astronomy,  the  time  when  the 
sun  passes  through  the  equator  in  one  of  the 
equinoctial  points.  When  the  sun  is  on  the 
equator  the  days  and  nights  are  equal  all  over 
the  world;  hence  the  derivation  of  the  term. 
This  happens  twice  every  year,  viz,,  abt.  March 
21st  and  September  22d;  the  former  is  called 
the  vernal,  and  the  latter  the  autumnal 
equinox.  The  equinoxes  do  not  divide  the  year 
into  portions  of  equal  length,  the  interval  from 
the  vernal  to  the  autumnal  equinox  being 
greater  than  that  from  the  autumnal  to  the 
vernal;  in  other  words,  the  sun  continues 
longer  on  the  N.  than  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
equator,  because  it  is  more  distant  from  the 
earth  while  on  that  side,  and  its  angular  mo- 
tion in  its  orbit  is  consequently  slower  between 
March  and  September  than  in  the  other  part 
of  the  year.    See  Solstice.  • 

Equisetacese  (e-kwI-s6-ta'sS-3),  family  of 
cryptogamous  plants,  with  hollow  and  jointed 
stems,  growing  in  ditches,  wet  ground,  and 
rivers  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  They  are 
related  to  the  ferns  and  the  extinct  Calamitcs. 
They  are  foimd  fossil  in  coal,  and  were  in  an- 
cient geologic  periods  very  much  larger  and 
more  numerous  than  at  present.  This  family 
is  now  the  sole  representative  of  the  single 
surviving  order  (EquisetacecB)  of  the  class 
EquisetinWy  the  lowest  class  of  the  great  di- 
vision of  the  vegetable  kingdom  known  as  the 
fernworts   (Pterviophyta). 


Equites  (Sk'wl-tez).    See  Equestrian  Obdeb. 

Eq'uity,  a  portion  of  English  and  American 
jurisprudence,  usually  distinguished  from  com- 
mon law.  The  old  technical  actions  at  com- 
mon law  having  been  found  inadequate  except 
for  the  recovery  of  money  or  specific  property, 
and  the  common-law  judges  having  adopted 
strict  and  narrow  rules,  it  became  a  practice 
to  address  petitions  to  the  king  in  particular 
cases  for  relief  which  could  not  be  obtained  in 
those  courts.  The  disposal  of  these  petitions 
in  course  of  time  devolved  upon  the  lord  chan- 
cellor as  the  keeper  of  the  king's  conscience, 
and  gradually  the  courts  of  chancery  became 
a  regular  tribimal  for  the  administration  of 
justice.  When  English  jurisprudence  had  as- 
sumed a  precise  and  fixed  character,  there  were 
thus  two  sets  of  tribunals — courts  of  common 
law  and  courts  of  equity.  In  some  cases  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  two  courts  was  concurrent; 
in  others  the  equity  court  had  exclusive  au- 
thority. The  courts  differed  in  three  respects: 
as  to  the  mode  of  proof  and  of  trial,  and  in 
respect  to  the  nature  of  the  relief  granted.  In 
the  U.  S.  in  many  of  the  states,  law  and  equity 
are  administered  by  a  single  court  and  under 
the  same  system  of  pleading,  but  even  in  these 
states  the  difference  in  relief  still  continues. 
Equity  jurisdiction  attaches  to  the  person  of  a 
litigant,  without  reference  to  the  situation  of 
the  property  in  controversy.  Thus  the  court 
of  chancery  in  England  might  order  a  defend- 
ant within  its  jurisdiction  to  execute  a  con- 
veyance of  land  situated  in  the  U.  S. 

The  principal  heads  of  equity  jurisdiction 
are:  Cases  of  accident  or  mistake  (as  where  a 
clause  is  omitted  from  an  instrument  by  acci- 
dent) ;  cases  of  fraud,  cither  actual  or  con- 
structive; specific  performance  of  contracts 
(e.g,,  requiring  a  party  who  has  promised  to 
execute  a  conveyance  to  fulfill  his  contract)  ; 
cases  of  interpleader,  whereby  a  mere  stake- 
holder can  be  relieved  from  the  results  of  a 
litigation;  cases  of  accounts,  including  a  vari- 
ety of  instances;  cases  of  trusts,  whether  cre- 
ated by  express  words  or  arising  from  implica- 
tion of  law.  The  court  also  protects  all 
persons  under  actual  or  legal  disability,  such 
as  infants,  married  women,  and  persons  of  un- 
sound mind.  Under  these  and  other  heads  the 
court  may  cancel,  modify,  or  reinstate  instru- 
ments, and  in  general  adjust  the  rights  of 
the  respective  parties  to  the  controversy.  On 
some  of  these  cases  actions  may  be  brought  in 
a  court  of  law.  Thus  in  case  of  fraud,  if  the 
injured  party  desired  pecuniary  damages,  he 
would  bring  his  action  at  law;  if  he  desired 
to  set  an  instrument  aside,  he  would  proceed 
in  equity.  The  most  extensive  of  all  equity 
topics  is  that  of  trusts.  A  court  of  equity  is 
theoretically  always  in  session,  and  an  order, 
such  as  an  injunction,  may  be  issued  by  a 
judge  having  equity  jurisdiction  at  any  time. 
A  "chancery  suit"  has  become  synonymous 
with  interminable  litigation,  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  property,  etc.,  may  be  kept  "  in 
chancery,"  or  under  the  management  of  a 
trustee  for  many  years,  owing  to  the  terms  of 
the  trust,  the  infancy  of  parties,  etc.,  and  that 
the  comprehensive  mture  of  an  equity  proceed- 
ing which  permits  all  proper  parties  to  inter- 
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vene  and  end  in  a  decree  covering  the  whole 
subject  matter  in  dispute,  is  intrinsically  dif- 
ferent from  a  common-law  trial  of  one  par- 
ticular issue  of  law  or  fact  to  be  decided  off 
hand  by  judge  or  jury.  In  many  states  the 
tendency  is  to  blend  common  law  with  equity 
rules.  But  in  the  federal  courts  they  are  kept 
distinct,  under  the  Constitution  (Article  III, 
Section  2).    See  Coubts. 

Era,  Chris'tian.    See  Chbistian  Era. 

E'ra  of  Good  Peering,  in  U.  S.  political  his- 
tory, the  period  of  Monroe's  administration, 
1817-24,  when,  the  Federalist  Party  having  be- 
come practically  extinct  after  the  War  of  IS  12, 
the  sway  of  the  Democratic-Republican  Party 
was  assured,  so  that,  in  1821,  Monroe  was 
elected  by  231  out  of  232  votes.  The  harmony 
was,  however,  more  apparent  than  real,  for  the 
bitter  issues  of  the  tariff,  the  national  bank, 
slavery,  etc.,  were  becoming  more  and  more 
insistent  upon  public  attention. 

Sra  of  Mar'tyrs.    See  Diocletian  Eba. 

Erard  (fi-rftr'),  S^bastien,  1752-1831;  French 
inventor  and  maker  of  musical  instruments; 
b.  Strassburg,  April  5,  1752;  son  of  a  cabinet- 
maker. His  first  pianoforte,  constructed  in 
1780,  may  be  said  to  have  introduced  that  in- 
strument into  France.  He  soon  became  the 
best  pianoforte  maker  in  Europe,  and  in  con- 
nection with  his  brother  established  a  factory 
in  London.  The  grand  piano,  with  single  and 
double  action,  was  his  invention.    He  built  the 

freat  organ  for  the  royal  chapel  of  the  Tuileries. 
[e  was  also  the  inventor  of  a  double-action 
harp  which  had  immense  popularity  in  London. 

Erasis'tratns,  Greek  physician  and  anatomist ; 
flourished  abt.  300-260  b.c.;  practiced  for 
many  years  at  Alexandria,  where  he  taught 
anatomy  and  founded  a  school.  His  principal 
discoveries  were  the  vice  lactew  and  the  func- 
tions of  the  brain  and  nerves. 

Eras'mna,  Desiderius  (originally  Oeert,  Oeeria, 
Gerhard,  or  Oerhards),  abt.  1467-1636;  Dutch 
scholar  and  philosopher;  b.  Rotterdam;  entered 
the  Augustinian  convent  of  Steyn  abt.  1482; 
became  a  priest  and  secretary  to  the  Bishop  of 
Gambrai,  1492;  spent  several  years  in  Paris; 
thrice  visited  England,  and  during  his  longest 
stay,  1511-14,  was  Prof,  of  Greek  at  Cam- 
bridge ;  after  a  residence  in  Italy,  was  absolved 
from  his  monastic  vows  in  1516;  in  the  same 
year  he  produced  an  edition  of  the  Greek  New 
Testament.  He  became  a  resident  of  Basel  abt. 
1521;  removed  to  Freiburg,  1529.  He  was 
condemned  as  a  heretic  by  the  Sorbonne,  but 
shortly  before  his  death  was  offered  a  car- 
dinalate,  which  he  refused  because  of  age  and 
infirmities;  strove  to  mediate  between  Cath- 
olics and  Protestants;  was  preeminent  as  a 
restorer  of  classical  learning  and  sound  phi- 
losophy. Among  his  works  are  a  book  against 
Luther's  doctrine  of  the  will  "De  Libero  Ar- 
bitrio " ;  "  CoUoquia,"  witty  satires  against 
the  monks  and  the  superstitions  of  the  time; 
"  Adagia,"  a  collection  of  proverbs ;  and  "  En- 
comium Morifie"  ("The  Praise  of  Folly"). 

Eras'tianSy  name  originally  applied  to  a  dis- 
tinct   party    in    the    Westminster    Assembly, 


headed  by  Selden,  Lightfoot,  Coleman,  and 
Whitelocke,  because  they  advocated  the  views 
of  Thomas  Erastus  with  regard  to  church  dis- 
cipline. During  the  conflict  in  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  which  led  to  the  establishment,  in^ 
1843,  of  the  Free  Church,  those  who  main- 
tained that  the  church  had  no  power  to  nullify 
by  law  the  operation  of  lay  patronage  were 
called  Erastians,  but  they  protested  against 
this  use  of  the  word. 

Eras'tus,  Thomas,  1524-83;  Swiss  physician 
and  theologian,  whose  proper  name  was 
Lieber;  b.  Baden;  became  Prof,  of  Medicine  at 
Heidelberg,  1558,  and  at  Basel,  1580;  opposed 
the  alchemists  and  the  school  of  Paracelsus. 
He  held  controversies  with  the  Lutheran  di- 
vines on  the  Lord's  Supper  and  with  Dathenus 
and  Beza  on  excommunication;  and  inspired 
the  doctrine  that  all  ecclesiastical  authority  is 
subordinate  to  the  civil  power,  commonly 
called  Erastianism.  In  theology  he  followed 
Zwingli,  and  he  opposed  Calvin's  system  of 
church  government. 

Erato  (6r'&-t6),  one  of  the  nine  muses,  the 
protectress  of  nuptial  ceremonies,  and  the  muse 
of  erotic  poetry. 

Eratosthenes  (Sr-a-t6s'the-n6z),  276-196  b.g.; 
Greek  astronomer  and  geometer,  and  the  first 
scholar  to  bear  the  name  philologian;  b.  Cy- 
rene;  superintendent  of  the  great  library  of 
Alexandria,  and  rendered  important  services  to 
the  sciences  of  astronomy  and  geography.  He 
displayed  great  versatility,  and  wrote  numer- 
ous works  on  philosophy,  history,  grammar, 
etc.  Among  his  memorable  performances  was 
the  measurement  of  the  obliquity  of  the  eclip- 
tic, which  he  computed  to  be  23^  51'  20". 

ErHiinm,  rare  dyad  earth-metal,  chiefly  pro- 
cured, as  an  oxide  called  erhia,  from  gadolin- 
ite,  along  with  yttria,  both  earths  existing 
naturally  as  silicates.  Metallic  erbium  (sym- 
bol E ;  atomic  weight,  1 12.6 )  has  not  been  sep- 
arated.   Its  salts  have  mostly  a  rose  color. 

Ercilla  y  Zufiaga  («r-th6ry&  6  thAn'ye-gSl), 
Alonzo,  1533-94;  Spanish  poet;  b.  Madrid; 
accompanied  the  future  Philip  II  on  his  travels 
and  the  expedition  against  the  Araucanians  in 
Chile;  afterwards  was  employed  on  various 
missions  by  Philip  II ;  best  known  for  his  "  La 
Araucana,''  the  most  celebrated  of  Spanish 
epics. 

Erckmann-Chatrian  ( Srk'mftn-sh&- tr6-&A' ) , 
names  of  two  French  novelists  whose  works 
for  many  years  were  jointly  produced,  and, 
like  those  of  Beaiunont  and  Fletcher,  are  in- 
separably united.  Emile  Ebckmann,  1822-99; 
b.  Pfalzburg;  was  the  son  of  a  bookseller,  and 
after  studying  at  the  College  of  Pfalzburg  ap- 
plied himself  to  reading  law  in  Paris.  Alex- 
andre Chatrian,  1826-90;  b.  Soldatenthal, 
near  Pfalzburg;  was  an  usher  in  the  Pfalzburg 
College  when  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Erckmann,  1847.  The  two  became  fast  friends, 
and  composed  numerous  stones,  feuilletons, 
and  dramatic  pieces  without  much  success. 
Unable  to  live  in  this  way,  Erckmann  applied 
himself  to  the  law,  while  Chatrian  found  em- 

gloyment    in    a     railway    office.     "  L'll lustre 
^octeur  Math6us,"  1859,  was  the  flrst  of  their 
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writings  which  attained  wiy  popularity;  it  WM 
followed  by  "  CJontes  Fantaatiques,"  1860; 
"Madame  Thertae,"  1B63,  etc.  Their  novels 
on  the  events  of  the  Revolution  and  the  First 
Empire,  "  Hiatoire  dVu  Conscrit  de  1813," 
1864,  "  L'lnvasion,"  1863,  etc.,  were  much  read, 
and  after  the  Oerman  annexation  of  Alsace 
they  produced  a  novel  under  the  title  of  "  Hia- 
toire du  Plebiscite  Racont«e  par  un  des  7,5CK>,- 
000  Oui,"  1872,  which  made  a  sensation.  Their 
literary  partnerebip  came  to  an  end  in  1880, 
when  a  quarrel  and  lawsuit  terminated  their 
iriendahip. 

Erdmann  lert'mfin),  Johaiui  Eiliiard,  1905- 
02;  German  philosopher;  b.  VVolmar,  lavonia; 
Prof,  of  Philosophy  at  Halle,  1830;  chief 
works:  "  Outline  of  the  History  of  Philosophy," 
"  Nature  and  Creation,"  "  Belief  and  Bcience," 
"  Body  and  Soul,"  "  The  SUte." 

Er'ebns,  in  classic  mythology,  the  son  of 
Chaos;  also  a  darlt  and  gloomy  region  or  sub- 
terranean cavern  through  which  souls  were 
supposed  to  pass  after  death. 

Biebni,  Mount,  and  Hoiint  Ter'iOT,  two  vol- 
canoes in  S.  Victoria  Land,  in  latitude  77J° 
B.,  discovered  by  J.  C.  Roes,  January  27,  1841. 
Mount  Erebus,  12,400  ft.,  is,  as  far  as  is 
known,  the  volcano  nearest  to  the  8.  pole,  and 
when  discovered  was  emitting  flame  and  smoke. 
Mount  Terror,  10,800  ft.,  is  believed  to  be  an 
extinct  volcano.  These  mountains  were  named 
from  the  British  ships  in  which  Ross's  expedi- 

Erechthemn  (e-rek-the'Qm),  in  ancient  Ath- 
ens, a  sacred  edifice  on  the  Acropolis,  contain- 
ing the  t«mple  of  Athena  Polias  and  several 
ol£er  shrines.  Its  name  was  derived  from 
Ereditheus,  and  a  part  of  it  is  thought  to  be 
the  "  house "  or  shrine  of  that  hero.  It  was 
burned  by  the  Persians,  rebuilt  abt.  303  B.C., 
and  became  the  most  sacred  of  all  the  Athenian 
sanctuaries.  The  Erechtheum  was  a  moat 
beautiful  structure  of  the  Ionic  order.  Unlike 
other  Grecian  temples,  it  had  three  porticoes 
— one  to  the  £.,  and  occupying  the  whole  width 
of  the  main  structure;  the  other  two  facing 
the  N.  and  S.,  somewhat  like  the  transepts  of 
a  medieval  church.  The  ruins  of  the  Erech- 
tiieum    stand    N,   of   the   Parthenon,   and    arc 


life,  gracefully  draped  and  earning  capitali 
on  their  heads)  which  supported  the  roof  of 
the  B.  portico  are  particularly  fine.  One  of 
these  is  in  the  British  Museum,  and  its  place 
Is  filled  by  a  terra-cotta  copy. 

Eiechthens  ( e-rek'thQs ) ,  hero  of  ancient 
Greek  legends;  a  son  of  Vulcan  or  of  Pandion, 
and  the  father  of  Cecrops.  Homer  represents 
him  as  a  king  of  Athens.  He  was  the  founder 
of  the  Erechtheum. 

Ere'tiia,  ancient  city  on  the  island  of  Eulxna 
mentioned  by  Homer.  At  an  early  period  it 
was  a  prosperous  and  independent  state,  and 
cme  of  the  chief  maritime  cities  of  Greece.  It 
was  captured  and  ruined  by  the  Persians,  400 
B.C.,  but  was  soon  rebuilt.  Eretria  was  the 
seat  of  a  celebrated  school  of  philosophy, 
founded  by  Menedemus  abt.  330  B.C. 


ERGOT 

Stfnit  (Br'fort).  town  of  Pmssian  Saxony; 
on  the  Gera,  IS  m.  W.  of  Weimar;  bos  an  old 
Gothic  cathedral  with  a  bell  which  weighs  275 
cwt.,  many  Protestant  churches,  royal  acad- 
emy,   public    library,    normal    school,    and    i 


Augustine  convent  of  which  Luther  was  an 
inmate  for  several  years  is  now  used  as  an 
orphan  asylum.  Erfurt  has  manufactures  of 
silk,  cotton,  and  woolen  fabrics,  hosiery,  shoes, 
leather,  etc.  The  Congress  of  Erfurt,  held  here, 
1808,  was  attended  by  Napoleon,  Alexander  I 
of  Russia,  and  several  of  tne  German  princes. 
In  1850,  the  so-called  Union  Parliament  held 
ita  sessions  here.    Pop.  (1000)  85,202. 

Erg,  the  absolute  (C.  G.  S.)  unit  of  work  or 
of  energy.  It  is  the  work  of  one  dyne  acting 
through  a  centimeter  distance.  The  relation 
of  the  erg  to  the  usual  practical  units  of  work 
and  power  is  as  follows; 

1  kilogrammeter^lOO.OOO  g,  ergs, 

1  foot-pounds  13,82G  g.  ergs. 

I  watt  ^10,  ergs  per  second. 

1  horse-power  ^  740  X  10,  ergs  per  second. 

Eiganea  (Sr-gA'nez),  a  king  of  Ethiopa,  who, 
to  save  his  own  life,  killed  all  the  priests  of 

Er'sograph,  or  Work  Wri'ter,  machine  which 
registers  in  foot  pounds  the  exact  effort  made 
in  the  performance  of  any  feat  of  stren^h  that 
can  be  done  in  a  gymnasium;  determines  ex- 
actly the  relative  and  comparative  strength  of 
individual  groups  of  muscles.  Also,  a  machine 
for  testing  a  child's  capacity  for  study,  by 
determining  the  degree  of  fatigue  experienced 
by  a  set  of  muscles,  from  which  is  ascertained 
the  exact  power  of  endurance  of  the  child. 

Er'got,  or  Spnr,  in  medicine,  name  of  grains 
of  1^  or  oats  malformed  by  the  presence  of 
a  mmute  fungus,  Claviceps  purpurea,  formerly 


known  as  spurred  rye.  Its  production  is  in- 
fiuenced  by  the  season,  being  more  abundant 
in  wet  than  in  dry  years.    The  use  of  ergotized 
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grain  as  food  is  attended  with  serious  results, 
producing  the  disease  known  as  ergotism,  and 
several  supposed  epidemics  of  former  times 
have  heen  traced  to  the  use  of  grain  so  dis- 
eased. It  is  much  used  to  promote  contrac- 
tions of  the  uterus  in  various  stages  of  labor, 
but  should  never  be  administered  except  by 
persons  skilled  in  its  use. 

£1*10  IX  (or  Vni),  d.  1160;  King  of 
Sweden;  was  of  royal  blood;  elected  to  the 
throne  of  the  Upper  Swedes,  1150;  rule  after- 
wards embraced  Lower  Sweden;  led  crusade 
against  the  heathen  of  Finland,  1157;  trans- 
planted Swedish  colonies  thither,  and  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  conquest  of  that  country; 
on  return  to  Upsal,  was  mortally  wounded  in 
battle  with  Magnus  Henrikson,  a  Danish 
prince;  is  called  St.  Eric  because  of  his  vir- 
tues, but  has  not  been  canoni2sed. 

Eric  XIV,  1533-77;  King  of  Sweden;  son  of 
Gustavus  Vasa,  whom  he  succeeded,  1560; 
made  overtures  of  marriage  to  Elizabeth  of 
England,  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  others, 
but  finally  married  a  Swedish  peasant  named 
Catharine  Monsdotter.  He  was  capricious,  im- 
prudent, momentarily  insane,  and  always  ad- 
dicted to  violent  paroxysms  of  anger  and  cru- 
elty. In  his  reign  Sweden  was  involved  in  a 
war  against  Denmark.  A  conspiracy  was 
formed  against  him  by  his  own  brothers  and 
other  nobles,  who  deposed  him  in  1568,  and 
confined  him  in  prison  till  his  death. 

Er'icsson,  John,  1803-89;  Swedish- American 
engineer;  b.  Langbanshyttan ;  entered  the 
Sw^ish  army,  1820,  and  was  employed  in  sur- 
veys in  N.  Sweden;  went  to  England,  1826; 
made  numerous  inventions,  including  the  flame 
engine  and  the  steam  boiler  on  the  principle 
of  artificial  draft,  which  principle  is  still  re- 
tained in  locomotives.  The  lightness  and  com- 
pactness of  this  led  to  the  construction  of  a 
steam  fire  engine.  In  1833  he  reduced  to  prac- 
tice his  project  of  a  caloric  engine;  and,  1836, 
successfully  applied  the  propeller  to  purposes 
of  navigation.  In  1839  he  settled  in  New  York, 
and  was  employed  in  the  construction  of  the 
war  ship  Princeton,  the  first  steamship  built 
with  the  machinery  under  the  water  line  and 
out  of  the  reach  of  shot.  In  the  London  In- 
dustrial Exhibition,  1851,  he  exhibited  the 
hydrostatic  gauge,  the  reciprocating  fluid 
meter,  the  alarm  barometer,  the  pyrometer,  a 
rotary  fluid  meter,  and  a  sea  lead. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  he  con- 
structed the  first  iron  war  vessels  with  re- 
volving turrets  for  the  guns.  The  first  of  these, 
the  Monitor,  defeated  the  Confederate  iron- 
clad Merrimac  (or  Virginia)  in  Hampton 
Roads,  March  9,  1862,  and  compelled  the  re- 
construction of  every  great  navy.  In  1878  he 
developed  in  the  torpedo  boat  Destroyer  ideas 
included  in  his  scheme  of  naval  warfare  first 
conceived  and  submitted  to  Napoleon  III  in 
1854.  In  1866  he  entered  on  the  study  of 
solar  physics,  and  devoted  most  of  the  remain- 
ing years  of  his  life  to  this.  He  invented  a 
solar  engine,  which  he  left  as  a  legacy  for  the 
future,  when  the  coal  mines  shall  cease  to  sup- 
ply the  world. 


Erictho'niiis,  son  of  Vulcan  and  Minerva, 
and  King  of  Athens,  who  was  very  deformed 
in  his  feet,  and  invented  coaches  to  conceal  his 
lameness. 

Erid'anns,  in  Greek  legend,  the  name  of  the 
river  Po.  In  astronomy,  one  of  the  fifteen  an- 
cient S.  constellations.  It  winds  like  a  river 
through  the  sky  from  the  star  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude, Achemes,  in  the  constellation  Phcenix, 
past  the  feet  of  Cetus,  to  the  star  Rigel  in 
Orion. 

E'rie,  capital  of  Erie  Co.,  Pa. ;  on  Lake  Erie ; 
85  m.  SW.  of  Buffalo,  on  a  high  bluff;  the  only 
lake  port  in  the  state;  has  the  largest  land- 
locked harbor  on  Lake  Erie.  The  city  has 
exceptional  railroad  facilities,  giving  it  direct 
communication  with  the  upper  and  lower  oil, 
the  lumber,  and  the  bituminous  coal  regions 
of  the  state;  chief  industries,  the  manufacture 
of  steam  engines,  machinery,  railroad-car 
equipments,  brick,  leather,  furniture,  refined 
petroleum,  beer  and  ale,  flour  and  grist,  and 
organs;  chief  shipments,  coal,  petroleum,  iron 
ore,  and  lumber.  Institutions  include  the  City 
Hall,  U.  8.  Govt.  Building,  State  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'  Home,  U.  S.  Marine,  St.  Vincent,  and 
Hamot  hospitals,  and  Home  for  the  Friendless. 
Erie  occupies  the  site  of  the  French  Fort  de 
la  Presque  Isle,  built  1749;  was  laid  out  as  a 
town,  1795;  was  Perry's  headquarters  in  the 
War  of  1812-15,  and  the  scene  of  the  building 
and  equipment  of  the  fleet  with  which  he  de- 
feated the  British  at  Put-in-Bav;  chartered  as 
a  city,  1851.    Pop.  (1906)  69,993. 

Erie  Canar,  largest  and  most  important  canal 
in  the  U.  S.,  extending  from  Buffalo  to  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  363  m.  long.  De  Witt  Clinton  was  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  a  commission  to  survey 
a  route  for  the  proposed  canal  from  the  lakes 
to  the  Hudson,  1810;  and  his  memorial  to  the 
State  Legislature,  1815,  insured  the  success 
of  the  undertaking.  The  bill  for  its  construc- 
tion was  passed,  1817;  but  the  "  canal  bol  icy  " 
was  for  years  strenuously  opposed.  In  1825 
the  canal  was  completed  at  a  cost  of  $7,602,- 
000,  and  navigation  was  opened  in  October. 
Clinton  was  at  that  time  Governor  of  New 
York,  and  at  the  head  of  a  naval  procession 
he  sailed  down  the  Hudson  from  Albany,  and 
poured  a  keg  of  the  water  of  Lake  Erie  into 
the  Atlantic.  In  construction  the  canal  pre- 
sents features  of  paramount  interest.  It  is 
carried  over  several  large  streams  on  aque- 
ducts whose  construction  required  the  greatest 
engineering  skill.  It  crosses  the  Mohawk  River 
twice,  at  Schenectady  and  at  Cohoes.  It  has 
72  locks,  57  double  and  15  single.  At  Albany 
it  rises  20  ft.  by  two  double  locks,  110  by  18 
ft.,  and  at  W.  Troy  it  is  carried  over  a  ridge 
188^  ft.  high  by  16  double  lift  locks.  In  1903 
a  popular  vote  sanctioned  the  expenditure  of 
$101,000,000  for  betterments  on  the  Erie, 
Champlain,  and  Oswego  canals.  Up  to  1909 
the  Erie  alone  had  cost  for  construction  and 
improvements  over  $62,540,800. 

Erie,  Lake,  one  of  the  chain  of  lakes  drained 
by  the  St.  Lawrence;  constitutes  part  of  the 
boundary  between  the  U.  S.  and  Canada.  On- 
tario adjoins  it  on  the  N.,  and  the  states  of 
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New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Michigan 
on  the  S.,  E.,  and  W.  The  Detroit  River,  en- 
tering from  the  N.  near  its  W.  end,  brings  the 
discharge  of  the  upper  lakes,  and  is  its  largest 
tributary.  The  Grand  enters  from  the  N.,  the 
Maumee  from  the  W.,  and  the  Cuyahoga  from 
the  S.  Its  outlet,  the  Niagara,  flows  N.  from 
its  £.  end.  The  length  of  the  lake  is  246  m., 
its  greatest  width,  58  m.,  and  its  area,  9,900 
sq.  m.  Its  surface  lies  573  ft.  above  the  sea 
and  326  ft.  above  Lake  Ontario.  It  is  the 
shallowest  of  the  Great  Lakes,  itc  general  depth 
being  less  than  100  ft.,  and  its  deepest  sound- 
ing, 210  ft.  A  group  of  islands  near  its  W. 
end  are  celebrated  for  their  vineyards.  Its 
commerce  is  large,  passing  westward  through 
the  Detroit  River  to  the  upper  lakes,  £.  through 
the  Welland  Canal  to  Lake  Ontario,  and  S£. 
via  the  ports  of  Buffalo,  Erie,  and  Cleveland. 

The  battle  of  Lake  Erie  was  fought  near  the 
W.  extremity  of  the  lake  between  a  squadron 
of  U.  S.  vessels  commanded  by  Lieut,  (after- 
wards Commodore)  Perry,  and  a  British  squad- 
ron of  six  vessels  under  Capt.  Barclay,  Sep- 
tember 10,  1813.  Perry's  squadron  of  nine 
vessels,  but  manned  by  an  inferior  force  and 
mounting  fewer  guns,  captured  the  British 
squadron  after  three  hours'  combat.  This  bat- 
tle gave  the  U.  8.  the  supremacy  on  the  lake, 
and  permitted  the  cooperation  of  the  land  and 
naval  forces  in  the  West,  with  the  result  of 
freeing  Michigan  from  British  occupation. 

Eries,  tribe  of  N.  American  Indians  belong- 
ing to  the  Iroquoian  stock,  and  inhabiting  in 
the  seventeenth  century  the  territory  extend- 
ing IS.  from  Lake  Erie  probably  to  the  Ohio 
River,  E.  to  the  lands  of  the  Conestogas  along 
the  E.  watershed  of  the  Allegheny  River,  and 
N.  to  those  of  the  Neutral  Nation.  In  1650 
the  Iroquois  invaded  their  territory,  most  of 
the  Eries  were  killed,  and  the  remnant  of  the 
tribe  was  incorporated  with  the  Senecas. 

Erig'enay  Johannes  Scotns  (Erigena  probably 
a  corruption  of  Hierugena,  i.e.,  of  the  Holy 
Isle,  a  common  name  of  Ireland),  b.  between 
800  and  815,  d.  probably  abt.  880;  boldest  and 
most  brilliant  thinker  of  the  ninth  century; 
b.  probably  in  Ireland;  went  to  France  abt. 
843,  where  he  was  patronized  by  Charles  the 
Bald,  and  became  director  of  the  palace  school. 
He  rebelled  against  Augustinianism,  asserted 
the  supremacy  of  reason,  and  wrought  out  a 
vague  pantheism;  was  condemned  as  a  heretic 
at  Paris,  1209.  He  translated  into  Latin  the 
works  (spurious)  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite, 
and  thus  planted  the  seeds  of  mediasval  mys- 
ticism. Of  his  other  works,  the  most  impor- 
tant is  the  treatise,  "Of  the  Division  of 
Nature." 

Erigone  ( §-rlg'6-n§ ) ,  daughter  of  Icarius, 
who  hung  herself  when  she  heard  that  her 
father  had  been  killed  by  some  shepherds  whom 
he  had  intoxicated.  She  was  turned  into  the 
constellation  of  Virgo. 

Er'ik  the  Red,  discoverer  of  Greenland,  there- 
fore probably  the  first  white  man  who  visited 
America.  He  was  bom  abt.  950  in  .Tsedern, 
Norway,  whence  he  with  his  father,  Thorwald 
Osvaldson,  removed  to  Iceland  on  account  of 


manslaughter;  banished  from  Iceland  for  the 
same  reason,  he  set  out  on  a  voyage  of  dis- 
covery in  search  of  land  reported  to  nave  been 
seen  W.  of  Iceland  by  Gunnbjom,  son  of  Ulf 
Krage,  in  876.  He  sailed  W.  from  Iceland, 
and  in  982  discovered  the  unknown  land,  which 
he  called  Greenland,  in  order,  by  the  pleasing 
name,  to  attract  settlers.  After  remaining 
there  three  years  he  returned  to  Iceland.  In 
986  he  returned  to  Greenland,  accompanied  by 
many  new  settlers,  who  established  a  colony  in 
Eriksfjord,  thought  to  correspond  to  the  pres- 
ent Tunnudluarbik  and  surroundings.  Erik's 
son  Leif  was  the  discoverer  of  America  (Vin- 
land). 

E'rin.     See  Ireland. 

Erin'na,  Greek  poet  who  lived  abt.  600  B.C., 
and  was  a  friend  of  Sappho;  acquired  a  high 
reputation  by  her  lyric  and  other  poems,  among 
which  was  "  The  Distaff."  It  is  said  that  she 
died  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  Fragments  of  her 
poems  may  be  found  in  Bergk's  "  Poet»  Lyrici 
Graeci." 

Erinys  (e-rlnis),  plural  Erin'yes,  name  given 
to  the  Furies  or  Eumenides. 

E'ris,  Greek  mythology,  the  goddess  of  dis- 
cord, sister  of  Ares  and  daughter  of  Nyx 
(night).  At  the  marriage  of  Peleus  and 
Thetis,  as  she  had  not  been  invited,  she  showed 
her  displeasure  by  throwing  into  the  assembly 
of  gods  a  golden  apple  inscribed  with  "Let 
the  beauty  among  you  take  me."  It  was 
claimed  by  Hera,  Athene,  and  Aphrodite,  and 
its  award  by  Paris  to  Aphrodite  led  to  the 
Trojan  War.  Discordia  was  the  Roman  coun- 
terpart of  Eris. 

Eritrea  (6-rIt'r6-ft),  Italian  colony  on  the 
African  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  organized  1890- 
91;  formerly  a  part  of  Abyssinia;  extends 
along  the  coast  670  m.,  from  Cape  Kasar  to 
the  Strait  of  Babel  Mandeb;  area  about  88,500 
sq.  m.;  pop.  estimated  at  450,000;  climate  gen- 
erally tropical,  and  water  scanty  in  the  colony 
proper.  Little  agriculture  is  practiced,  and 
cattle,  hides,  and  tallow  are  the  chief  exports. 
Pearl  fishing  is  carried  on  at  Massawah  and 
Dahlak.  Asmara  is  the  seat  of  government. 
The  colony  is  autonomous,  the  central  govern- 
ment at  Rome  being  represented  by  a  civil 
governor,  who  is  under  the  direction  of  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Erivan  (S-r^-vHn'),  fortified  town  of  Rus- 
sian Armenia;  government  of  Erivan;  on  the 
Zenga,  near  where  it  flows  into  the  Aras;  115 
m.  S.  by  W.  from  Tiflis;  a  cannon  foundry  and 
manufactures  of  cotton  goods,  earthenware, 
and  leather.  It  was  stormed  and  taken  by  the 
Russian  general  Paskewitch,  1827,  and  was 
ceded  to  Russia  by  Persia,  1828.  Pop.  (1897) 
abt.   15,000. 

Erlldng,  in  German  and  Scandinavian  my- 
thology, a  fabulous  being  which,  through  se- 
ductive allurements,  causes  injury  and  destruc- 
tion to  human  beings,  especially  to  children. 

Er'mine,  or  Stoat,  species  of  weasel  {Puto- 
ritta  erminea)  inhabiting  the  cooler  portions 
of  Europe  and  Asia;  preys  on  mice,  poultry, 
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eggs,  young  rabbits,  etc.,  and  like  the  other 
weasels  emits  a  most  offensive  odor  when  irri- 
tated. In  winter  the  whole  of  the  body  is  cov- 
ered with  white  fur,  slightly  tinged  with  yel- 
low, but  the  tip  of  the  tail  remains  black  in 
all  seasons.  The  fur  is  closer  and  finer  in 
winter,  and  that  from  Siberia,  Norway,  and 
other  cold  countries  is  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able of  furs.  The  fur  called  miniver  is  a 
variety  of  spotted,  "  powdered,"  or  "  timbered  " 
ermine.  The  ermine  fur  forms  the  distinctive 
doubling  of  the  state  robes  of  sovereigns  and 
nobles,  as  well  as  of  their  crowns  and  coronets. 
It  is  also  worn  by  judges  in  some  countries. 
N.  America  furnishes  a  very  small  part  of  the 
ermine  fur  of  commerce,  although  most  fur  so 
called  is  simply  white-rabbit  fur,  with  spots 
of  black-rabbit  fur  inserted. 

Erne  (3m),  river  of  Ulster,  Ireland;  flows 
nearly  NW.  through  Ck>.  Fermanagh;  expands 
into  two  beautiful  lakes,  called  Upper  and 
Lower  Lough  Erne;  after  a  course  of  72  m. 
enters  Donegal  Bay.  The  Lower  Lough  is  20 
m.  long,  7  m.  wide,  and  over  200  ft.  deep.  The 
town  of  Enniskillen  stands  on  an  island  be- 
tween the  loughs,  which  are  140  ft.  above  the 

Er'nest  (Ernst)  I,  sumamed  The  Pious, 
1601-75;  Duke  of  Saxe-Gotha;  b.  at  the  castle 
of  Altenbur^;  brother  of  the  famous  Bernard 
of  Saxe-Weimar.  In  the  Thirty  Years*  War 
he  served  with  distinction  under  Gustavus 
Adolphus;  completed  the  victory  of  the  Swed- 
ish army  at  Ltttzen,  where  Gustavus  was  killed. 
He  was  a  zealous  Protestant,  and  a  ruler  of 
great  wisdom  and  activity. 

Ernest  Angus' tns,  1771-1851;  King  of  Han- 
over; fifth  son  of  George  III  of  England;  styled 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  before  he  became  king, 
and  was  a  field  marshal  in  the  British  army; 
on  the  death  of  his  brother,  William  IV,  1837, 
inherited  the  throne  of  Hanover;  was  the  ob- 
ject of  intense  popular  dislike  in  England  and 
Germany;  in  Hanover  he  was  a  tyrant.  In 
1848  he  was  forced,  in  order  to  keep  his  throne, 
to  grant  liberal  reforms. 

Emes'tiy  Johann  August,  1707-81;  German 
critic  and  the  founder  of  a  school  of  theology; 
b.  Tennstedt,  Thuringia;  was  so  excellent  a 
Latin  scholar  that  he  was  called  the  "  German 
Cicero";  Prof,  of  Ancient  Literature,  Univ. 
of  Leipzig,  1742,  and  obtained  the  chair  of 
Rhetoric,  1756,  to  which  the  chair  of  Theology 
was  added,  1758.  In  theol(^;y  he  was  liberal 
or  rationalistic.  He  was  the  founder  of  the 
grammatico-historical  exegetical  school  of  New 
Testament  interpretation  in  his  "  Elements  of 
Interpretation." 

E'ros,  Greek  name  of  the  god  of  Love,  the 
Cupido  of  the  Romans.  In  Hesiod,  Eros  is  one 
of  the  great  cosmogonic  powers,  but  later  poets 
represent  him  as  a  son  of  Aphrodite.  See 
Cupid. 

Ero'sion,  in  geology,  the  action  of  a  current 
of  water,  as  in  a  river,  in  excavating  or  en- 
larging its  channel,  the  gradual  abrasion  of 
strata,  by  rain,  frost,  glaciers,  etc.  The  deep 
hollows  occupied  by  most  lakes  and  rivers  are 


supposed  to  have  been  formed  by  the  action  of 
rivers  or  glaciers,  and  are  called  "valleys  of 
erosion."  The  action  of  atmospheric  agencies, 
glaciers,  etc.,  in  wearing  away  the, general  sur- 
face of  a  country  or  district  is  called  surface 
erosion,  degradation,  or  denudation. 

Errard  (ft-r&r'),  Charles,  1606-80;  French 
painter  and  architect;  b.  Nantes;  was  patron- 
ized by  Louis  XIV,  for  whom  he  adorned  the 
Louvre,  Tuileries,  and  other  palaces;  was  one 
of  the  twelve  artists  who  founded  the  Acad- 
emy of  Painting  in  Paris  in  1648,  and  was 
the  principal  founder  of  the  French  Academy 
of  Art  in  Rome. 

Er'ror,  Writ  of.    See  Writ. 

Erskine  (Sr'skln),  Ebenezer,  1680-1754; 
Scottish  clergyman;  b.  Dryburgh,  Berwick; 
preached  at  Portmoak,  Kinross,  1703-31,  and 
acquired  a  high  reputation.  In  1731  he  re- 
moved to  Stirling,  where  he  advocated  popu- 
lar rights  in  the  settlement  of  ministers,  and 
differed  from  the  majority  of  the  General  As- 
sembly in  relation  to  lay  patronage;  was  de- 
posed or  suspended,  1733.  In  1736  Erskine 
and  his  friends  seceded  and  organized  the  Se- 
cession Church.  In  1847  the  Secession  Church 
united  with  the  Relief  Church  to  form  the 
United  Presbyterian. 

Erskine,  John  (eleventh  Earl  of  Mar),  1675- 
1732;  Scottish  Jacobite  and  politician;  b.  Al- 
loa; secretary  for  Scotland,  1708;  in  Septem- 
ber, 1715,  took  arms  for  the  Pretender,  and 
obtained  the  command  of  about  12,000  insur- 
gents; defeated  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle  at  Dun- 
blane in  November,  1715,  and  soon  escaped  to 
the  Continent. 

Erskine,  Thomas  (Lord),  1750-1823;  Brit- 
ish jurist  and  orator;  b.  Edinburgh;  young- 
est son  of  Henry  David,  Earl  of  Buchan; 
called  to  the  bar,  1778;  in  1781  secured  the 
acquittal  of  Lord  George  Gordon,  impeached 
for  treason,  and  in  1789  that  of  Stockdale, 
arraigned  for  libel  against  the  House  of  Com- 
mons; acted  as  counsel,  1792,  to  Thomas  Paine, 
prosecuted  as  author  of  *'  The  Rights  of  Man  " ; 
in  1794  secured  the  acquittal  of  Hardy,  Home 
Tooke,  and  others,  charged  with  treason  and 
political  conspiracy.  He  was  elected  to  Par- 
liament in  1783,  and  reelected,  1790;  on  the 
formation  of  a  Whig  ministry  in  1806  was 
appointed  Lord  Chancellor,  and  raised  to  the 
peerage  as  Baron  Erskine;  resigned  office,  1807, 
when  the  Tories  came  into  power.  He  pub- 
lished "  Armata,"  a  political  romance,  and 
"  View  of  the  Causes  and  Consequences  of  the 
War  with  France." 

Erysip'elas,  once  popularly  called  St.  An- 
thony's FiBE,  inflammatory  disease  of  the  skin, 
caused  by  a  specific  microorganism,  the  Strep- 
tococcus erysipelatis,  and  associated  with  a 
rose-colored  eruption  of  the  skin.  The  inflam- 
mation is  of  a  peculiar  low  type,  which  tends 
to  extend.  It  may  terminate  favorably  by 
resolution,  less  favorably  by  abscess  (which  is 
apt  to  be  diffuse,  t.e.,  not  limited  to  a  single 
spot,  and  is  then  very  dangerous),  or  the  ter- 
mination may  be  in  gangrene  and  the  death  of 
the  patient.    The  disease  used  to  be  common 
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in  military  hospitals,  seating  itself  in  wounds, 
when  it  often  proved  fatal.  Erysipelatous  dis- 
eases sometimes  present  a  distinctly  infectious 
and  almost  an  epidemic  character,  being  aided 
by  filth  and  antihygienic  surroundings.  Puer- 
peral fever,  peritonitis,  phlebitis,  and  a  long 
catalogue  of  diseases  of  low  type  are  akin  to 
erysipelas.  The  best  treatment  is  a  sustaining 
one.  The  patient  should  be  isolated.  Pure  air, 
milk  diet,  and  quinine  and  iron,  with  stimu- 
lants, are  indicated.  Externally,  it  is  safest 
to  use  only  the  blandest  applications,  car- 
bolized  lotions^  etc.  Treatment  with  a  serum 
has  been  tried. 

Erwin  von  Steinbach  (^r'win  f5n  stin'Mkh), 
1240-1318;  German  architect;  b.  Strassburg; 
appointed  in  1275  master  of  the  works  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Strassburg,  then  about  half  fin- 
ished; planned  the  W.  front  and  towers,  and 
carried  on  the  work  until  his  death;  designed 
other  churches  and  monasteries  in  Alsace,  and 
directed  the  work  on  the  fortifications  of 
Strassburg. 

Erzemm  (^rz'rOm),  i.e.,  land  of  Rome,  or 
Byzantium,  so  called  because  it  was  originally 
founded  imder  the  E.  Roman  Empire,  town 
of  Armenia,  Asiatic  Turkey,  capital  of  the 
Turkish  vilayet  of  the  same  name;  on  the 
Kara-Su,  a  branch  of  the  Euphrates;  120  m. 
S£.  of  Trebizond;  is  6,200  ft.  above  sea  level. 
It  has  an  extensive  trade,  carried  on  partly 
by  caravans.  The  principal  manufactures  are 
of  copper,  tin,  iron,  and  leather.  The  inhabi- 
tants own  large  sheep  farms  in  the  mountains 
or  keep  sheep  and  cattle  in  the  town,  sending 
them  out  daily  to  mountain  pastures.  The 
climate  is  very  severe,  snow  covering  the 
ground  for  about  six  months.  Pop.  estimated 
at  40,000,  mostly  Turks.  A  town  called  Theo- 
dosiopolis  was  founded  here,  415  a.d. 

Erzgebirge  (Srts-gS-ber'g^),  i.e,,  ore  moun- 
tains, mountain  chain  of  S.  or  high  Germany; 
along  the  boundary  between  Bohemia  and  Sax- 
ony; nearly  120  m.  in  length  and  25  m.  broad. 
The  Schwarzwald  and  Keilberg,  the  highest 
parts  of  this  chain,  have  an  altitude  of  about 
4,000  ft.  The  range  is  rich  in  silver,  tin,  iron, 
and  cobalt.  On  the  NW.  side  it  is  broken  by 
beautiful  and  fertile  valleys.  On  the  N.  foot 
of  the  mountains  are  two  extensive  coal  fields 
which,  with  the  abundant  water  power,  have 
made  this  region  the  great  industrial  center 
of  Saxony.  Chemnitz,  the  chief  town,  is  called 
the  Manchester  of  Germany. 

Eaarhad'don,  Old  Testament  name  of  an  As- 
syrian king,  the  son  and  successor  of  Sennach- 
erib. He  appears  to  have  reigned  from  680 
to  abt.  667  or  668  B.C.  His  rule  extended  N. 
to  Armenia,  on  the  W.  it  included  Syria  and 
Cyprus,  while  on  the  S.  Egypt  and  even  Ethi- 
opia were  claimed  by  him.  He  built  a  palace 
at  Babylon. 

E'sau  (rough,  hairy),  elder  twin  brother  of 
the  patriarch  Jacob  (Israel),  and  the  son  of 
Isaac  and  Rebekah  (Gen.  xxv,  25)  ;  took  his 
name  from  his  hairiness  of  body.  He  was  the 
progenitor  of  the  Edomites,  who  dwelt  in  Mt. 
Seir  or  Edom. 


EBbjom  (fts'byOm),  Lars  P.,  1808-70;  found- 
er of  the  Swedish  Lutheran  Church  in  Amer- 
ica; b.  Sweden;  came  to  the  U.S.,  1840;  pastor 
at  Andover,  111.,  1840-56;  at  Princeton,  111., 
1856-68;  Prof.  Illinois  State  Univ.,  Spring- 
field, 111.,  1858-60.  In  1860  he  organized 
the  Swedish  Augustana  Synod,  and  became 
president  of  its  theological  seminary.  Re- 
turning to  pastoral  work  in  Sweden,  1862,  he 
died  there. 

Escalade  (38-k&-l&d')>  in  war,  an  assault  in 
which  ladders  are  used  in  surmounting  the 
obstacles  presented  by  the  scarp  and  counter- 
scarp walls  (or  slopes)  of  a  fortification  in 
which  no  breach  has  been  made;  sometimes 
even  a  rapid  blow  directed  at  an  unbesieged 
place  with  hope  of  success  by  surprise  (e.g., 
the  capture  by  the  English  troops  of  Almarez, 
1812).  Among  the  most  famous  escalades  are 
those  of  Adrianople  by  the  Goths;  of  Beau- 
vais  by  Charles  the  Bold,  1472;  of  Fecamp, 
1593;  of  Prague,  1741. 

Eschatology  (te-kft-tdl'd-jl),  that  section  in 
dogmatics  which  treats  of  the  second  advent, 
the  intermediate  state,  the  resurrection,  the 
last  judgment,  heaven,  and  hell.  On  these 
themes  revelation  does  not  go  into  details, 
while  yet  the  salient  points  are  strongly 
marked.  The  passages  which  must  be  relied 
upon  to  furnish  data  are  Matt,  xxv,  Luke 
xvi,  xxiii,  43,  John  xiv,  23,  I  Cor.  xv,  II  Cor. 
V,  2,  II  Thess.  i,  ii,  Rev.  xx  and  xxi. 

Escheat  (^s-chef),  a  reverting  of  lands  to 
their  original  owner  (lord  of  the  fee)  because 
of  some  obstruction  in  the  course  of  descent, 
either  by  failure  of  h^irs  of  corruption  or  blood 
(now  abolished)  when  the  tenant  has  been 
convicted  of  treason  or  felony.  An  escheat 
difi'ers  from  a  forfeiture  in  the  fact  that  the 
latter  is  a  penalty  for  a  crime,  and  the  prop- 
erty forfeited  accrues  to  the  person  injured 
or  the  sovereign,  while  escheat  depends  solely 
on  the  failure  of  heirs,  and  the  land  reverts 
to  the  former  owner.  In  the  U.  S.  the  doc- 
trine of  escheat  has  a  limited  application; 
still,  if  an  owner  of  land  dies  without  heirs, 
it  is  said  to  escheat  to  the  state.  The  state 
takes  an  escheat  subject  to  any  charges  or  en- 
cumbrances attaching  to  the  land  when  its 
title  accrued.  In  Great  Britain,  and  gener- 
ally in  the  U.  S.,  the  subject  is  r^^ated  by 
statute. 

Eschenbach  (Ssh'Sn-bakh) ,  Wolfram  von,  d. 
abt.  1220;  German  medisevkl  poet  and  minne- 
singer; b.  of  a  noble  family,  at  Eschenbach, 
near  Ansbach,  Bavaria;  in  1203  went  to  the 
court  of  Hermann,  Landgrave  of  Thuringia, 
whose  bounty  he  enjoyed  until  1215.  His  prin- 
cipal poems  are  "  Parcival  "  and  "  VVillehalm," 
which   are   much  admired. 

Eschweiler  (gsh'wl-l^r),  town  of  Rhenish 
Prussia;  8  m.  ENE.  of  Aix-la-Chapelle ;  has 
manufactures  of  ribbons,  canvas,  needles,  glass, 
machinery,  and  woolens.  There  are  mines  of 
coal,  zinc,  and  lead  in  the  vicinity.  Pop. 
(1000)   21,903. 

Escobedo  (^s-kd-ba'do),  Mariano,  1827-1902; 
Mexican   military   officer;    b.   Galeana,   Nueva 
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Leon;  served  in  the  war  with  the  U.  S.,  1847- 
48;  the  "Reform  War,"  1858-61,  and  in  the 
resistance  to  the  French  invasion,  1802-63; 
besieged  the  Emperor  Maximilian  in  Quere- 
taro,  took  him  prisoner,  May  14,  1867;  rati- 
fied the  decree  of  the  courtmartial  which  con- 
demned the  emperor  to  death.  Later  he  was 
in  command  of  the  republican  armies  and  Min- 
ister of  War. 

Escii'rial,  monastery  and  royal  palace  near 
Madrid,  Spain,  built  by  Philip  II,  and  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Lawrence^  on  occasion  of  the  vic- 
tory of  St.  Quentin,  1557,  on  that  saint's  day. 
According  to  doubtful  tradition,  it  was  built 
in  the  form  of  the  gridiron  on  which  that  saint 
was  broiled  alive.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  tasteless  buildings  in 
£urope,  though  grand  from  its  size.  The 
church  in  the  center  of  this  enormous  mass  of 
stone  is  very  large  and  rich.  The  Pantheon, 
a  repository  beneath  the  church,  is  the  place 
of  interment  for  the  royal  family.  The  most 
valuable  treasures  of  the  Escurial  are  the  col- 
lection of  ancient  manuscripts  in  the  library, 
especially  those  of  Arabian  writers. 

Esdraelon  ( ^s-dr9,-e'l6n ) ,  in  the  apocryphal 
book  of  Judith,  Esdbelom,  the  most  pictur- 
esque, most  fertile,  and  historically  most  im- 
portant plain  in  Palestine,  **  lying  between 
Tabor  and  Carmel,  and  between  the  hills  of 
Galilee  on  the  N.  and  those  of  Samaria  on 
the  S."  In  Scripture  it  is  twice  (II  Chron. 
XXXV,  22;  Zech.  xii,  11)  called  "the  valley 
(plain)  of  Megiddo."  Jezreel  is  properly  the 
SE.  part  of  it,  although  this  name  is  some- 
times given  to  the  whole.  It  is  triangular,  the 
length  of  its  S£.  side  being  about  15  m.,  its 
SW.  about  18  m.,  and  its  N.  about  12  m.  The 
greater  part  of  the  plain  is  drained  by  the 
Kishon,  which  empties  into  the  Mediterranean 
near  Acre.  This  great  plain  has  been  the 
scene  of  several  important  battles,  and  with 
it  are  associated  the  names  of  Barak,  Gideon, 
Saul,  Josiah,  the  crusaders,  and  Napoleon. 

Es'dras,  Books  of,  certain  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  of  the  Apocrypha  ascribed  to 
Ezra,  whose  name  is  Grtecized  into  Esdras,  fol- 
lowing the  Septuagint.  The  canonical  books  of 
Ezra  and  Nenemiah  (of  the  Authorized  Ver- 
sion) are  denominated  in  the  Vulgate  and  in 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Anglican 
Church  the  first  and  second  books  of  Esdras, 
while  the  apocryphal  books,  now  generally 
known  as  the  first  and  second  of  Esdras,  are 
there  called  the  third  and  fourth  of  Esdras. 
The  Geneva  Bible,  1560,  first  adopted  the 
present  nomenclature,  calling  the  two  apoc- 
cryphal  books  first  and   second  Esdras. 

Es^kimoSy  a  race  inhabiting  the  Arctic  coasts 
of  N.  America,  from  (treenland  to  Bering 
Strait,  and  extending  into  Asia.  They  con- 
sist of  three  principal  stocks — the  Greenland- 
ers;  the  Eskimos  proper,  in  Labrador;  and 
the  W.  EskimoH,  found  alonj;  Hudson  Bay, 
the  W.  side  of  Bafiin  Bay,  the  polar  shores 
as  far  as  the  mouths  of  the  Coppermine  and 
Mackenzie  rivers,  and  both  on  the  American 
and  Asiatic  sides  of  Bering  Strait.  In  their 
own  tongue  they  are  call^  Innuit,   a  word  1 


meaning  "men,"  while  the  word  Eskimo  is 
said  to  be  an  Algonkin  term  of  reproach, 
meaning  "  eaters  of  raw  meat."  In  color  they 
are  lighter  than  the  Indians,  and  shorter  in 
stature.  Their  hair  is  black,  their  hands  and 
feet  small,  and  their   faces   flat  and  oval. 

Their  winter  houses  are  subterranean,  built 
of  puncheons  and  whale's  bones  covered  with 
earth  or  of  snow  cut  into  blocks,  and  made 
in  shape  of  a  dome.  The  entrance  is  by  means 
of  a  long,  low  gallery,  with  a  succession  of 
skin  doors  to  exclude  the  cold.  An  open  fire 
or  lamps  of  stone,  filled  with  blubber  and 
having  wicks  of  moss,  afford  light  and  heat, 
and  fire  for  cooking.  In  the  summer  the  un- 
derground abodes  are  deserted  for  t^nts  or 
temporary  shelters  that  may  be  easily  trans- 
ported. The  clothing  of  the  Eskimo  is  made 
of  the  skin  of  animals  or  birds,  from  which 
the  fur  or  feathers  are  not  removed.  The  men 
are  employed  chiefly  in  obtaining  the  means 
of  subsistence,  while  the  women  are  occupied 
in  preparing  it  for  use.  Their  dainty  boats 
or  kajaks  for  a  single  hunter  are  made  by 
stretching  prepared  sealskins  over  a  frame. 
Upon  the  land  or  over  the  ice  floe  the  means 
of  transportation  is  the  sledge  drawn  by  dogs. 
By  this  conveyance  the  Eskimo  takes  long  jour- 
neys, transports  his  effects  from  place  to  place, 
and  brings  to  his  family  huge  loads  of  food 
and  furs.  Fishing  is  done  with  lines  and  nets, 
or  with  fish  spears.  Frequently  the  nets  are 
set  under  the  ice.  The  fishing  hooks  are  mar- 
vels of  workmanship. 

In  manufactures  the  Eskimos  are  ingenious. 
Men  carve  objects  of  use  as  well  as  of  orna- 
ment from  ivory,  antler,  horn,  and  wood. 
Women  spend  their  time  in  making  garments 
and  tents.  Both  men  and  women  cover  every- 
thing which  they  manufacture  with  etching 
and  carvings  or  embroidery.  Between  the 
tribes  of  each  typical  area  constant  inter- 
course and  traffic  are  maintained,  and  long 
journeys  are  taken  to  secure  wood  or  soap- 
stone,  or  harder  materials  for  their  imple- 
ments. The  clan  system  seems  not  to  exist 
among  them.  Each  fjord  or  hunting  center  is 
the  seat  of  the  village,  and  frequently  a  num- 
ber of  these  villages  are  sufficiently  near  to 
give  rise  to  a  tribe.  In  each  communal  house 
there  is  a  group  of  families,  and  often  one  of 
the  older  men  is  obeyed  as  a  leader.  In  the 
winter  the  community  becomes  more  compact, 
but  in  summer  it  spreads  out  in  groups  over 
the  area  visited  by  game  and  flocks  of  migra- 
tory birds.  The  religion  of  the  Eskimo  is 
animistic.  All  things  are  ensouled,  and  spir- 
its innumerable  are  everywhere.  The  medium 
of  communication  between  the  laity  and  the 
spirit  world  is  the  angakok,  who  corresponds  to 
the  medicine  man  of  the  Indian. 

Esla'ba,  Sebastian  de,  1698-1759;  Spanish 
military  officer;  b.  Eguillor;  early  entered  the 
army,  distinguished  himself  in  the  service  of 
Philip  V,  and  attained  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
general,  1738;  Viceroy  of  New  Granada,  1740- 
44,  and  his  term  was  memorable  for  his  bril- 
liant defense  of  Cartagena  against  the  English, 
1741.  After  his  return  to  Spain  Eslaba  was 
made  captain  general,  and  for  some  years 
Minister  of  War. 
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E'sop.    See  Maop. 

Esoph'agns,  the  gullet,  that  part  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal  that  leads  from  the  pharynx  to 
the  stomach.  In  the  adult  man  it  is  9  in.  long, 
extending  in  a  nearly  vertical  line  from  the 
fifth  cervical  vertebra  through  the  posterior 
mediastinum  and  through  the  esophageal  fora- 
men of  the  diaphragm,  ending  in  the  cardiac 
orifice  of  the  stomach.  It  has  an  outer  or  mus- 
cular coat,  containing  an  outer  layer  of  longi- 
tudinal muscle  fibers,  and  another  of  similar 
annular  fibers,  the  upper  fibers  being  chiefly 
striped  and  partly  voluntary  in  the  upper 
parts,  but  entirely  involuntary  and  nonstriated 
in  the  lower  portion.  The  middle  or  cellular 
coat  abounds  in  glands  which  open  by  long 
ducts.  The  innermost  or  mucous  coat  is  lined 
by  scaly  epithelium.  In  caliber  the  esophagus 
is  the  smallest  part  of  the  alimentary  tube. 
In  the  lower  animals  the  esophagus  has  sev- 
eral modifications,  the  most  remarkable  of 
which  is  that  singular  dilatation  which  is 
called  the  cropf  and  which  is  observable  in 
gallinaceous  and  vulturine  birds,  etc.  Most 
articulate  and  many  molluscous  organisms 
have  also  a  so-called  esophagus. 

Esoter'iCy  designating  or  pertaining  to  those 
doctrines  which  are  designed  for  the  initiated 
only.  The  ancient  philosophers  are  supposed 
to  have  had  a  set  of  mysterious  doctrines, 
which  they  imparted  to  their  more  enlightened 
and  intimate  disciples,  and  other  doctrines, 
more  popular,  for  the  benefit  of  the  multitude; 
the  latter  are  designated  as  exoteric. 

Espanola.    See  Santo  Domingo. 

Espartero  (§s-pUr-t2l'r5),  Baldamero  (Duke  of 
Vittoria),  1792-1879;  Spanish  military  officer; 
b.  (jranatula.  La  Manclia;  fought  with  great 
distinction  in  S.  America,  1815-25,  and  put 
down  the  Carlist  insurrection,  1833-40,  for 
which  he  was  made  a  general,  grandee  of 
Spain,  and  duke,  in  1841  he  took  the  place 
of  the  Dowager-Queen  Christina  as  regent 
during  the  minority  of  Queen  Isabella,  but  in 
1843  a  revolution  declared  Isabella  of  age,  and 
Espartero  was  banished;  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  England  until  1847,  when  the  law 
of  exile  was  canceled  and  he  returned.  He  was 
Prime  Minister,  1854-56,  and  after  the  revo- 
lution of  1868  twice  mentioned  as  a  candidate 
for  the  vacant  throne. 

Espar'tOy  species  of  grass  {Stipa  ienacisaima) 
growing  in  Spain,  Barbary,  etc.;  has  a  strong 
fiber,  which  is  used  by  the  Spaniards  for  mak- 
ing cordage,  mats,  nets,  etc.  Large  amounts 
are  used  in  Great  Britain  in  the  making  of 
paper,  which  is  generally  of  good  quality. 

Esperan'to  ("the  hoper"),  proposed  interna- 
tional language  created  by  Dr.  L.  L.  Zamen- 
hof,  of  Warsaw,  first  published  in  1887.  Its 
aim  is  not  to  displace  existing  idioms,  but  to 
be  a  second  language  for  all.  It  is  claimed 
that  its  grammar  has  but  sixteen  rules  with 
no  exceptions,  and  that  three  fourths  of  its 
root  words  are  familiar  to  everyone  of  ordi- 
nary education,  for  in  choosing  root  words 
those  common  to  the  largest  number  of  lan- 
guages were  chosen  in  order. 


The  most  characteristic  features  of  the  lan- 
guage are  as  follows:  Each  letter  has  its  own 
invariable  sound,  thus  strict  phonetic  spell- 
ing is  possible,  and  every  word  is  to  be  read 
as  it  is  written.  Substantives  are  formed  from 
the  root  word  by  adding  o,  adjectives  by  add- 
ing a,  and  adverbs  e.  There  is  no  indefinite,  and 
only  one  definite  article,  la.  Plurals  are  formed 
by  adding  /.  There  are  only  two  cases,  the  non- 
inflected  nominative  and  the  inflected  accusa- 
tive, formed  by  adding  n  to  the  nominative, 
singular  and  plural.  All  prepositions  govern 
the  nominative;  the  possessive  is  formed  by 
de.  The  verb  never  changes  its  form  for  num- 
ber or  person,  and  a«,  t«,  and  os  serve  to  indi- 
cate the  three  fundamental  tenses;  the  condi- 
tional, imperative,  and  infinite  moods  are 
formed  by  adding  us,  w,  and  i.  The  active 
participles,  ending  in  ant,  int,  and  out,  become 
substantives,  adjectives,  or  adverbs  by  adding 
o,  a,  or  e  respectively.  The  passive  partici- 
ples are  formed  by  adding  at,  it,  and  ot. 

The  personal  pronouns  are  mi  (I,  me),  ci 
(thou,  thee),  il  (he,  him),  si  (she,  her), 
§1  (it),  nl  (we,  us),  vi  (you),  Hi  (they, 
them),  si  (himself,  herself,  itself,  themselves, 
oneself),  and  onl  (one,  people,  they).  The 
personal  pronouns  in  the  objective  case  take 
the  accusative  n,  and  by  adding  the  adjective 
a  become  possessive  pronouns.  Adjectives  form 
the  comparative  degree  by  adding  pli,  the  su- 
perlative by  adding  plej.  Cardinal  numbers 
never  change  their  forms,  and  tens  and  hun- 
dreds are  formed  by  simple  junction  of  the 
numerals.  Ordinals  add  the  adjectival  a  to 
the  cardinals.     The  alphabet  is  as  follows:     a 

bcodefgghfiijk  Ipinoprs^tu 
ti  V  z. 

Example  or  Esperanto. 

La  patr'o  est'as  tre  bona.    Mi  vid'is  grand'a'n 
The   father       ia     very   good.       I       saw       a  great 

hund'o'n  en  la  garden'o.    Mi  parol'Dfl  hodiail  al 
dog        in  the     garden.         I   Rnall  speak  to-day    to 

mi'apatr'o  pri  la  libr'o.    Don'u  al  mi  la  libr'et'o'n. 
my    father  about  the  book.       Give      me    the    booklet. 
La  bird'o'j  hav'ls  nest'  o'j'n  en  la  arb'o'j.   Ven'u  al 
The    birds       had  ne^ts        in  the  trees.        Come  to 

mi  hodiaii  vesper's.      (5u   vi  dir'as  al  inilaver'o'nt 
me   to-day  evening.  Wheth-  you  tell    me     the  truth? 

er 

La  dom'o  aparten'as  al  mi.     Sinjor'o  Petr'o  kaj 
The  house       oelongs       to  me.  Mr.         Peter  and 

li'a  edz'in'o  tre     am'as  mi'a'J'n  infan'o'J'n. 
his      wife       much  love     my  children. 

See  VoLAPUK- 

Espinhaso  (&s-pgn-y&'sd),  Ser'ra  do,  moun- 
tain chain  in  E.  Brazil,  properly  a  branch  of 
the  Serra  da  Mantiqueira,  and  forming  part  of 
the  great  coast-range  system ;  it  lies  £.  of  and 
parallel  to  the  river  Sfio  Francisco;  highest 
peak,  Caraco,  near  Ouro  Preto   (5,750  ft.). 

Esprits  Ports  (6s-pre'  for),  French,  "bold 
spirits,"  school  of  advanced  thinkers  in  France, 
numbering  among  them  Voltaire,  Diderot, 
d*Alembert,  and  Helv^tius.  They  opposed  the 
doctrines  and  practices  of  the  Church,  and 
wished  to  substitute  the  worship  of  reason. 

Espronceda  (es-pr5n-ths.'d&),  Jos§  de,  1810- 
42;    Spanish   poet;    b.   Estremadura;    perhaps 
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the  best  representative  of  Byronic  romanticism 
in  that  country.  Uis  restless  life  began  with 
imprisonment  at  the  age  of  fourteen  for  be- 
longing to  a  revolutionary  society,  Los  Nu- 
mantinos.  After  his  release  he  wandered  to 
Lisbon,  London,  and  Paris.  In  Paris  he  fought 
at  the  barricades  in  1830.  He  enrolled  him- 
self among  the  volunteers  to  free  Poland  from 
Russia.  Returning  to  Spain,  he  lived  in  the 
midst  of  republican  and  revolutionary  plots 
until  his  premature  death.  He  left  behind 
him  portions  of  two  narrative  poems,  "  Pe- 
layo  *'  and  "  El  diablo  Mundo " ;  a  novel, 
"  Sancho  Soldaiia " ;  and  a  few  lyric  poems 
of  great  power  and  beauty. 

Esquimalt  (gs'kS-mait),  harbor  and  British 
naval  station  on  the  S£.  end  of  Vancouver 
Island;  3  m.  W.  of  Victoria,  capital  of  Brit- 
ish Columbia;  is  strongly  fortified,  has  a  naval 
arsenal,  and  is  connected  by  rail  with  the  coal 
mines  of  Nanaimo.  It  is  an  excellent  anchor- 
age for  ships  of  any  size,  has  a  fine  graving 
dock,  and  is  the  rendezvous  of  British  war 
ships  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  N.  America. 

Es'quimauz.    See  Eskimo. 

Esquirol  (^-kl-ror),  Jean  fttieime  Domi- 
nique, 1772-1840;  French  physician  and  philan- 
thropist; b.  Toulouse;  loimded  at  Paris,  1799, 
an  asylum  for  the  insane,  which  was  a  model 
institution,  and  initiated  a  reform  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  insane;  in  1817  began  a  course  of 
clinical  lectures  for  mental  maladies,  on  which 
he  wrote  a  valuable  work. 

Es'aay,  a  prose  work  of  such  length  that  it 
may  be  read  at  a  sitting  and  composed  rather 
to  conform  to  literary  canons  than  to  give 
complete  information.  Essay  writing  is  an 
excellent  method  of  early  literary  practice,  as 
it  brings  into  play  all  the  student's  ability 
to  construct  sentences  and  paragraphs  bear- 
ing in  an  orderly  manner  upon  some  histori- 
cal, scientific,  literary,  moral,  or  biographical 
topic.  Before  beginning  an  essay,  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  jot  down  a  brief  outline  of  the  argu- 
ments, illustrations,  and  conclusions  to  be 
treated.  Indeed,  the  preparation  of  such 
briefs  is  in  itself  an  important  help  to  order- 
ly and  logical  thought,  qualities  perhaps  of 
more  practical  importance  than  the  ability  to 
write  an  essay,  faultless  according  to  literary 
rules,  but  which,  like  the  theses  written  by 
Chinese  candidates  for  public  office,  merely 
polish  commonplace  truisms  without  eliciting  a 
new  thought.  Montaigne  is  the  father  of  essay 
writing,  though  his  rambling  style  can  hardly 
be  taken  as  a  model.  Bacon's  essays,  on  the 
other  hand,  exemplify  the  most  concise  method 
of  writing  and  deserve  close  study.  English 
essay  writing  reached  its  height  in  the  Specta- 
tor papers  of  Addison  and  Steele.  In  modern 
English  literature  the  student  has  a  wide 
choice.  He  may  form  his  style  upon  the  clear, 
virile,  but  rather  loud  methods  of  Macaulay 
the  more  delicate  melody  of  De  Quincey,  the 
inimitable  intimacy  of  Lamb,  the  scholarship 
of  Matthew  Arnold,  or  the  subdued  word  har- 
monies of  Walter  Pater.  He  should,  however, 
strive  rather  to  develop  his  own  style  than  to 
follow  the  strongly  individual  expressions  of 


such  writers  as  Carlyle  or  Emerson.  Among 
the  best  American  essayists  are  G.  W.  Curtis, 
Emerson,  Holmes,  and  Lowell. 

Es'sen,  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia;  near  the 
Ruhr;  27  m.  NE.  of  Dttsseldorf;  has  a  cathe- 
dral, gymnasium,  realschule,  and  an  asylum 
for  deaf-mutes;  also  manufactures  steam  en- 
gines, firearms,  woolen  cloth,  paper,  and  iron 
wares;  derives  its  prosperity  chiefiy  from  the 
coal  mines  which  surroimd  it.  Here  are 
Krupp's  foundries,  the  largest  in  the  world, 
employing  30,000  men.     Pop.    (1900)    118,863. 

Essenes  (Ss-senz'),  latest,  and  apparently 
the  smallest,  of  the  three  Jewish  sects  in  ex- 
istence in  the  time  of  Christ.  The  Essenea 
were  mystics,  and  most  of  them  celibates.  The 
greater  part  of  them  lived  by  themselves  near 
the  NW.  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  but  they  were 
also  scattered  in  various  parts  of  Palestine, 
and  are  supposed  to  have  numbered  in  all  some 
4,000  or  6,000.  The  first  distinct  trace  of  them 
is  about  110  B.O.,  and  they  disappear  from 
history  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by 
the  Romans. 

Esaen'tialf  or  Voratile,  Oils,  large  class  of 
compounds,  mostly  of  vegetable  origin,  though 
some  are  derived  from  animal  sources.  They 
mostly  exist  already  formed  in  plants.  Many 
are  isomeric  (or  identical  in  composition)  with 
oil  of  turpentine  and  with  caoutchouc.  These 
are  called  terpenes  (CioHi.) ;  others  are  alde- 
hydes; still  others  appear  to  be  compounds  of 
alcohol  radicals  with  organic  acids,  etc.  They 
are  in  many  cases  changed  by  time  and  ex- 
posure into  resins,  or  resolved  into  several 
distinct  substances. 

Esseqnibo  (es-sft-k6l>0),  largest  river  of  Brit- 
ish Guinea,  rising  in  the  Acaraf  Mountains, 
41  m.  N.  of  the  equator,  and  flowing  to  the 
Caribbean  Sea;  length,  625  m.  Except  in  the 
last  50  m.  it  is  much  obstructed  by  rapids 
and  falls.  The  mouth  is  15  m.  broad,  but 
dangerous  for  navigation.  The  Rupununi,  a 
W.  branch,  is  220  m.  long.  Venezuela  claims 
the  Essequibo  as  her  E.  li^undary,  but  a  large 
region  W.  of  the  river  is  in  the  possession  of 
the  British. 

Es'sez,  Robert  Deverenx  (second  Earl  of), 
1567-1601;  English  courtier;  b.  near  Brom- 
yard Hereford;  eldest  son  of  Walter,  first 
Earl  of  Essex;  served  at  the  battle  of  Zut- 
phen;  in  1857  he  became  Master  of  the  Horse; 
after  the  death  of  Leicester,  1588,  the  declared 
favorite  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  He  commanded 
the  land  forces  of  the  expedition  which  took 
Cadiz,  1596,  and  was  made  Earl  Marshal  of 
England,  1597;  later  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, and  sent  in  1599  to  subdue  a  revolt  of 
the  Irish,  but  was  not  successful;  was  re- 
moved from  office,  deprived  of  all  the  honors 
the  queen  formerly  had  showered  on  him,  tried 
for  treason,  and  beheaded. 

Essex  Jun'to,  The,  name  first  applied  by 
John  Hancock  abt.  1781  to  a  group  of  polit- 
ical leaders  who  lived  in  Essex  0>.,  Mass.,  or 
had  business  connections  there.  The  interests 
of  this  section  was   commercial,  so  that  the 
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Essex  Junto  became  the  personification  of  the 
desire  of  the  commercial  interest  for  a  stronger 
Federal  union.  Prominent  members  of  the 
Junto  were  George  Cabot,  the  Lowells,  Tim- 
othy Pickering,  Theophilus  Parsons,  Stephen 
Higginson,  and  Benjamin  Goodhue;  Fisher 
Ames  sympathized  with  them  strongly.  The 
Junto  joined  the  Federalists  and  became  the 
extreme  wing  of  that  party.  On  the  succes- 
sion of  Adams  the  members  of  the  Junto  fol- 
lowed Hamilton.  At  the  time  trouble  was 
threatened  with  France,  Pres.  Adams  tried  to 
throw  on  the  Essex  Junto  the  responsibility 
for  the  "war  scare,"  and  denounced  them  as 
a  British  faction.  When  opposition  to  the 
"restrictive  system"  (see  Eicbabgo)  arose  in 
New  England,  the  name  "  Essex  Junto "  be- 
came a  synonym  for  New  England  federalism. 

Estaing  (Ss'tA A'),  Charles  Hector  (Gomte  d'), 
1729-94;  French  naval  officer;  b.  Auvergne; 
served  in  the  army  in  India,  1757,  and  was 
appointed  lieutenant  general  of  the  naval 
forces,  1763;  commanded  as  vice  admiral  a 
fleet  sent,  in  1778,  to  fight  for  the  U.  S.  His 
fieet  was  damaged  by  a  storm  near  Newport 
in  August  of  that  year.  He  soon  repaired  his 
ships,  and  sailed  to  the  West  Indies,  where  he 
captured  Grenada  in  1779;  in  September,  1779, 
he  attacked  the  British  at  Savannah,  without 
success.  He  returned  to  France  in  1780,  and 
afterwards  devoted  himself  to  politics.  In  the 
Revolution  he  supported  the  king  and  queen, 
and  was  guillotined. 

Estate%  word  sometimes  used  to  indicate 
property  generally,  whether  real  or  personal; 
sometimes  the  former  alone.  In  law  it  de- 
notes the  interest  one  may  have  in  property, 
and  means  the  time  during  which  ownership 
exists,  as  for  a  year,  or  for  life,  or  forever. 
Under  the  common  law,  estates  in  land  are 
divided,  as  regards  the  quantity  of  interest, 
into  two  general  divisions,  freehold  estates 
and  estates  less  than  freehold.  A  freehold  is 
an  estate  which  may  last  for  life  or  longer. 
An  estate  which  is  circumscribed  within  a 
certain  number  of  years,  or  one  in  which  the 
possessor  has  no  fixed  right  of  enjoyment,  is 
less  than  freehold,  even  if  it  should,  in  fact, 
endure  longer  than  the  life  of  its  first  pos- 
sessor; it  IS  in  the  eye  of  the  law  personal 
property,  and  does  not  descend  to  heirs,  though 
it  may  pass  to  executors  or  administrators. 
Estates  less  than  freehold  are  divided  into 
estates  for  years,  at  will,  and  by  sufferance. 
An  estate  for  years  is  an  estate  for  a  deter- 
minate period,  whether  it  be  for  a  longer  num- 
ber of  years  than  a  human  life,  or  for  only 
a  part  of  one  year.  An  estate  at  will  exists 
where  one  man  lets  land  to  another  to  hold 
at  his  will,  as  well  as  at  that  of  the  lessee. 
An  estate  by  sufferance  arises  when  one  comes 
into  possession  of  land  by  agreement,  and  holds 
over  after  his  original  estate  has  expired,  and 
without  any  agreement,  express  or  implied, 
to  continue  it.  The  landlord  has  a  right  to 
enter  at  any  time,  and  dispossess  the  occupant 
without  notice. 


Estates,  The  Three,  or  the  Estates  of  the 
Sealm,  the   three  classes   of   feudal  society: 


(1)  the  nobles,  (2)  the  clergy,  and  (3)  the 
commons,  including  the  bourgeois  or  middle 
class  of  towns  and  the  peasantry.  The  term 
"  estates  of  the  realm  "  was  used  in  Scotland 
before  the  Union,  1707,  as  synonymous  with 
"parliament."  The  "States  General"  of 
France  were  rarely  convened  after  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  had  little  or  no  legisla- 
tive power.  One  of  the  exciting  causes  of  the 
French  Revolution  was  the  dispute  which 
arose,  1789,  between  the  "third  estate"  (tiers 
4tat),  or  bourgeois,  and  the  nobles  and  clergy, 
as  to  whether  the  third  estate  had  a  right  to 
sit  with  the  first  and  second.  A  convention  of 
the  States  General  was  long  (1680-1795)  the 
supreme  power  in  the  Dutch  republic. 

Este  (Ss'tft),  ancient  sovereign  family  of 
Italy,  from  which  the  monarchs  of  Great  Brit- 
ain are  descetided.  The  family  received  several 
districts  and  towns  to  be  held  as  fiefs  of  the 
German  or  "  Holy  Roman  "  Empire.  Albertaz- 
zo  II  married  a  German  princess  of  the  house 
of  Guelph  (or  Welf).  Their  son,  Guelph  IV, 
received  in  1071  the  investiture  of  the  duchy 
of  Bavaria,  and  was  ancestor  of  the  houses 
of  Brunswick  and  Hanover. 

Es'ther,  Persian  name  of  Hadassah  (myr- 
tle), beautiful  Jewish  maiden  who  became  the 
Queen  of  Xerxes,  King  of  Persia,  486-465  b.o. 
She  was  a  cousin  and  roster  daughter  of  Morde- 
cai,  the  Benjamite,  who  became  Prime  Minis- 
ter of  Persia  in  place  of  Haman  the  Amale- 
kite. 

The  Book  of  Esther,  one  of  the  latest  of 
the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
consists  of  ten  chapters,  and  relates  events 
which  gave  rise  to  the  Jewish  feast  of  Purim. 
The  Jews  call  it  emphatically  Megillah,  the 
Roll.  The  whole  of  it  is  read  in  Jewish  syna- 
gogues every  year  at  the  feast  whose  origin 
it  explains.  The  inspiration  of  the  book  and 
its  right  to  a  place  in  the  canon  have  been 
questioned.  Much  accoimt  is  made  of  the 
singular  fact  that  the  name  of  God  does  not 
once  occur ;  that,  although  fasting  is  spoken 
of,  no  mention  is  made  of  prayer;  and  that  the 
religious  tone  of  the  book  is  low.  But  it  is 
urged  that  the  providence  of  God  is  magni- 
fied; that  it  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  manners 
and  morals  at  the  Persian  court;  and,  above 
all,  a  valuable  exemplification  of  the  unspir- 
itual  character  of  that  portion  of  the  Hebrew 
people  who  chose  not  to  return  to  the  Holy 
Land.     Its  author  is  unknown. 

The  Apocryphal  Book  of  Esther  consists 
of  the  ten  canonical  chapters  of  the  book  of 
Esther,  with  interpolations  here  and  there, 
and  the  addition  of  six  chapters  at  the  end. 
These  additions  are  found  in  the  Septuagint, 
and  in  versions  made  from  it,  but  not  in  the 
Hebrew.  For  this  reason  Jerome  placed  them 
together  at  the  end  of  Esther,  but  Luther  was 
the  first  to  place  them  in  the  Apocrypha.  The 
object  of  the  imknown  author  was  to  give  a 
more  religious  tone  to  the  original  book  of 
Esther.  Though  considered  spurious  by  all 
Protestant  churches,  the  Greek,  Armenian,  and 
Roman  Catholic  churches  accept  these  addi- 
tions as  canonical. 
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Estiya'tion,  summer  sleeping  of  animals 
which,  like  the  African  mudnsh  {Protopterus) 
and  some  mollusks,  lie  dormant  during  hot 
weather;  contrasted  with  hibernation. 

Estop'pely  in  law,  a  principle  whereby  one  is 
bound  by  his  previous  admission  or  declaration 
— not  on  the  ground  that  it  is  true,  but  be- 
cause to  permit  the  gainsaying  it  is  regarded 
as  contrary  to  sound  policy,  and  the  ends  of 
justice.  Thus:  A  principal  may  by  his  con- 
duct be  estopped  to  deny  that  a  certain  person 
is  his  agent;  one  who  has  permitted  himself  to 
be  held  out  as  a  member  of  a  mercantile  firm 
may  be  estopped  as  to  creditors  from  denying 
his  member^  ip;  a  man  who  has  held  out  a 
w^oman  as  his  wife  may  be  estopped  from 
proving  that  she  is  not,  as  to  tradesmen  who 
have  in  good  faith  supplied  her  with  neces- 
saries on  his  credit;  a  statement  in  a  bill 
of  lading  that  the  goods  were  received  in  good 
order  cannot  be  contradicted  as  against  a  per- 
son who  has  made  advances  relying  on  the 
truth  of  that  statement;  a  bank  may  be 
estopped  by  the  act  of  its  cashier  in  certify- 
ing a  check.  The  principle  has  been  extended 
to  the  law  of  real  estate ;  thus,  an  owner  of 
land  who  has  induced  another  to  incur  heavy 
expenditure  on  the  representation  that  the 
latter  was  owner  would  be  estopped  from  as- 
serting his  own  title. 

Estril'dis,  in  mythology,  daughter  of  a  Ger- 
man king,  and  handmaid  of  King  Humber; 
King  Locrin  fell  in  love  with,  and  would 
have  married  her  had  he  not  been  betrothed 
to  Guendolcena;  however,  he  kept  Estrildis 
for  seven  years  in  a  palace  imdergroimd,  and 
had  by  her  a  daughter  named  Sabrina.  After 
his  death  Guendolcena  threw  both  Estrildis 
and  Sabrina  into  the  Severn. 

Es'tuary,  widening  mouth  of  a  river  of  mod- 
erate depth  where  the  tides  run  in  from  the 
sea.  An  estuary  is'  generally  formed  by  the 
moderate  submergence  of  the  lower  part  of  a 
valley,  after  which  it  may  be  widened  by 
wave  and  tidal  action  on  its  shores,  and 
shoaled  by  deposition  of  land  waste  brought 
in  by  rivers  and  tidal  currents.  From  their 
shifting  bars  of  sand  and  mud,  estuaries  are 
often  difficult  to  navigate.  In  them  the  tides 
rise  rapidly  and  fall  slowly,  thus  making  the 
period  of  flood  and  ebb  unequal.  The  rise  of 
flood  tide  is  sometimes  so  rapid  as  to  form  a 
wall  of  water  advancing  upstream.  This  is 
known  as  a  "  bore "  in  the  estuarv  of  the 
Severn,  England,  as  a  mascaret  in  the  lower 
Seine,  as  a  porordca  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ama- 
zon. Topical  estuaries  are  seen  in  the  lower 
course  of  the  Delaware  and  Potomac  in  the 
U.  S.,  the  Thames  and  the  Firths  of  Forth 
and  Clyde  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  Elbe  and 
Gironde  in  Continental  Europe. 

Etch'ing.    See  Engkaving. 

Ete'oclesy  mythical  king  of  Thebes  (in  B<b- 
otia)  and  a  son  of  CEdipus.  He  and  his 
brother  Polynices  agreed  to  reign  alternately 
over  Thebes,  but  Eteocles  usurped  the  throne 
when  his  brother's  turn  to  reign  came.  The 
famous  expedition  of  the  Seven  against  Tliebes 


was  undertaken  to  restore  Polynioes,  who  killed 
Eteocles  in  single  combat. 

Eter'nal  Cit'y,  The,  Rome,  Italy. 

Ete'sian  Winds,  N.  and  NE.  winds  which 
prevail  in  summer  throughout  a  great  part 
of  Europe  and  in  N.  Africa.  The  name  occurs 
in  its  Greek  form  in  several  ancient  writers, 
and  is  sometimes  seen  in  meteorological  works. 
These  winds  arise  in  a  great  degree  from  the 
heat  of  the  African  Sahara. 

Eth'elbert,  d.  616;  King  of  Kent;  ascended 
the  throne  in  560;  became  the  most  powerful 
prince  {hrettvalda)  of  the  heptarchy  abt.  500. 
His  wife.  Bertha,  a  daughter  of  the  King  of 
Paris,  was  a  Christian,  and  induced  Ethelbert 
and  his  subjects  to  profess  Christianity,  597 
A.D.  Ethelbert  gave  to  the  Anglo-Saxons  their 
first  written  code  of  laws. 

Eth'elred,  or  .Sthelred,  I,  d.  871;  Aneio- 
Saxon  Kinff  of  England;  succeeded  his  brother 
Ethelbert  m  866.  In  the  first  year  of  his 
reign  the  Danes  conquered  a  large  part  of 
his  kingdom;  his  brother  Alfred  defeated  them 
in  870.  Ethelred  was  killed  in  battle  with  the 
Danes,  and  succeeded  by  Alfred  (the  Great). 

Ethelred  11  (sumamed  The  Unready),  968- 
1016;  Anglo-Saxon  King  of  England;  son  of 
Edgar.  His  mother  was  Elfrida,  notorious  for 
her  crimes.  He  succeeded  his  half  brother,  Ed- 
ward the  Martyr,  978.  In  his  reign  the  king- 
dom was  invaded  and  ravaged  by  the  Danes, 
to  whom  he  paid  large  sums  of  money  to  pur- 
chase peace,  but  they  soon  renewed  their  pirat- 
ical incursions.  The  Danish  king  Sweyn  took 
London  in  1014,  and  Ethelred  fled  to  the  court 
of  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  who  was  his  wife's 
brother.  He  left  two  sons:  Edmund  (Iron- 
side)   and   Edward    (the   Confessor). 

Eth'elwolf,  d.  858;  Anglo-Saxon  King  of 
England;  eldest  son  of  Egbert,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded in  836.  His  kingdom  was  harassed  by 
several  incursions  of  the  Danes,  who  pillaged 
London  in  851.  He  defeated  these  invaders 
at  Okely  in  that  year;  married,  856,  Judith, 
a  daughter  of  Charles  the  Bald,  King  of 
France;  and  left  four  sons:  Ethelbald,  Ethel- 
bert, Ethelred,  and  Alfred    (the  Great). 

E'ther,  substance,  of  extreme  tenuity  and 
elasticity;  assumed  to  pervade  all  space, 
and  to  be,  through  its  vibrations  or  wave  mo- 
tions, the  medium  of  the  transmission  of  light 
and  heat.    See  Atmosphere. 

Ether,  general  name  applied  to  two  classes 
of  compounds  which  are  sometimes  called 
simple  ethers  and  compound  ethers,  though 
now,  more  commonly,  ethers  and  ethereal  salts. 
They  are  usually  volatile  fragrant  substances. 
Ordinary  ether,  called  sulphuric  ether  because 
sulphuric  acid  is  used  in  its  preparation,  is 
the  best  known  ether.  It  is  formed  from  ordi- 
nary alcohol  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid. 
This  ethyl  ether  is  a  colorless,  transparent, 
and  highly  mobile  liquid,  of  characteristic 
odor  and  taste.  Its  specific  gravity  is  0.736, 
and  it  boils  at  95**.  The  mixture  of  its  vapor 
with  air  is  highly  explosive.  It  is  a  good 
solvent  for  resins,  fats,  alkaloids,  and  many 
other  classes  of  carbon  compounds.     Ether  is 
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much  used  in  medicine  and  surgery  as  a  dif- 
fusible stimulant,  and  is  one  of  the  most  wide- 
ly used  and  safest  of  anesthetics.  In  this  latter 
use  it  was  introduced  by  Dr.  W.  T.  G.  Mor- 
ton, of  Boston,  Mass.,  and  was  probably  the 
first  complete  anesthetic  ever  employed.  Ethe- 
real salts,  or  compound  ethers,  are  analogous 
to  metallic  salts,  and  are  formed  by  the  action 
of  an  acid  on  an  alcohol,  the  two  reacting  in 
the  same  way  that  an  acid  acts  on  an  ordi- 
nary base. 

Eth'ics,  otherwise  called  Moral  Philosophy 
or  Morals,  is  the  science  which  treats  of  the 
nature  and  laws  of  the  actions  of  intelligent 
beings,  considered  as  to  whether  they  are  right 
or  wr(mgt  good  or  had.  The  science  is  more  or 
less  closely  connected  with  theology,  psychol- 
ogy, politics,  political  economy,  and  jurispru- 
dence, but  what  most  strictly  belongs  to  it  is 
the  investigation  of  the  principles  and  basis  of 
duty  or  the  moral  law,  and  an  inquiry  into  the 
nature  and  origin  of  the  faculty  by  which  duty 
is  recognized.  Various  answers  have  been  given 
to  the  question  why  we  call  an  action  good  or 
bad,  such  as  that  it  is  consistent  or  not  with 
the  will  of  God,  or  with  the  nature  of  things, 
or  with  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number,  or  that  an  inward  faculty  decides  it 
to  be  such  or  such;  and  a  great  variety  of  eth- 
ical systems  have  been  proposed.  The  founda- 
tions of  the  leading  systems  were  laid  in  an- 
tiquity, the  names  of  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle, 
Epicurus,  the  Cynics  and  the  Stoics  being  es- 
pecially prominent.  The  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity brought  a  new  element  into  ethical 
speculation,  and  among  Christians  ethics  were 
intimately  associated  with  theology,  and  moral- 
ity was  regarded  as  based  on  and  regulated  by 
a  definite  code  contained  in  the  sacred  writings. 
The  speculations  of  the  Greeks  were  not,  how- 
ever, disregarded,  and  some  of  the  ablest 
Christian  moralists  (as  Augustine,  Peter  Lom- 
bard, Erigena,  Anselm,  Aquinas,  etc.)  endeav- 
ored to  harmonize  the  Greek  theories  with  the 
Christian  dogmatics. 

Most  modem  ethical  systems  consider  the 
subject  as  apart  from  theology  and  as  based 
on  independent  philosophical  principles,  and 
they  fall  into  one  of  two  great  classes — ^the 
utilitarian  systems,  which  recognize  as  the 
chief  good,  happiness,  or  the  greatest  possible 
satisfaction  of  the  tendencies  of  our  nature; 
and  the  rationalistic  systems,  which  recognize 
that  ideas  of  law  and  obligation  can  have 
their  source  only  in  reason.  The  first  of  the 
modem  school  in  England  was  Hobbes,  1588- 
1679.  Among  subsequent  names  are  those  of 
Cudworth,  Locke,  Clarke,  Shaftesbury,  Butler, 
Hutcheson,  Hume,  Adam  Smith,  Reid,  Paley, 
Whewell,  Bentham,  J.  S.  Mill,  etc.  Among 
those  who  maintain  the  utilitarian  theory  of 
morals  is  Paley,  who  holds  that  men  ought  to 
act  so  as  to  further  the  greatest  possible  happi- 
ness of  the  race,  because  God  wills  the  happi- 
ness of  men,  and  rewards  and  punishes  them 
according  to  their  actions,  the  divine  com- 
mands being  ascertained  from  Scripture  and 
the  light  of  nature.  Bentham's  utilitarianism 
is  considerably  different  from  Paley's.  It  was 
entirely   dissociated   from   theology   or   Scrip- 


ture, and  maintained  that  increase  of  happi- 
ness ought  to  be  the  sole  object  of  the  moral- 
ist and  legislator,  pleasure  and  pain  being  the 
sole  test  ot  actions.  To  utilitarianism  as  a 
special  development  belong  the  later  "evolu- 
tion ethics  "  represented  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spen- 
cer, in  which  biological  conceptions,  such  as 
"  the  preservation  of  the  human  race,"  take 
the  place  of  the  Benthamite  criterion  for  de- 
termining what  is  good  and  bad  in  actions. 

Another  theory  of  ethics  places  the  moral 
principle  in  the  sentimental  part  of  our  na- 
ture, that  is,  in  the  direct  sympathetic  pleas- 
ure or  sympathetic  indignation  we  have  with 
the  impulses  which  prompt  to  action  or  ex- 
pression. By  means  of  this  theory,  which  he 
treats  as  an  original  and  inexplicable  fact  in 
human  nature,  Adam  Smith  explains  all  the 
phenomena  of  the  moral  consciousness.  In 
considering  the  systems  which  recognize  that 
the  ideas  of  law  and  obligation  can  have  their 
source  only  in  reason,  the  question,  what  is 
the  source  of  the  laws  by  which  reason  gov- 
erns, give  rise  to  a  number  of  psychological 
theories,  among  which  we  may  notice  Clarke's 
view  of  the  moral  principles  as  rational  in- 
tuitions or  axioms  analogous  to  those  of 
mathematics;  Butler's  theory  of  the  natural 
authority  of  conscience;  the  position  of  Reid, 
Stewart,  and  other  members  of  the  later  intui- 
tional school,  who  conceives  a  moral  faculty 
implanted  in  man  which  not  only  perceives  the 
"  rightness  "  or  "  moral  obligation  "  of  actions, 
but  also  impels  the  will  to  perform  what  is 
seen  to  be  right.  Very  similar,  as  far  as 
classification  goes,  is  the  position  of  Kant,  who 
holds  that  reason  recognizes  the  immediate 
obligation  of  certain  kinds  of  conduct,  and 
that  an  action  is  only  good  when  done  from  a 
good  motive,  and  that  this  motive  must  be 
essentially  different  from  a  natural  inclina- 
tion of  any  kind. 

Ethio'pia,  name  given  by  ancient  geographers 
to  the  regions  situated  S.  of  Egypt  and  Libya. 
The  name  Ethiopians  was  originally  applied 
by  the  Greeks  to  all  the  peoples  who  lived  in 
the  S.  parts  of  the  known  world,  including  the 
dark-colored  natives  of  India.  They  supposed 
Ethiopia  to  be  inhabited  by  several  races  called 
Throglodytes,  Pygmies,  Macrobii,  and  Blem- 
myes.  In  its  extended  sense,  Ethiopia  corre- 
sponded to  the  modern  Nubia,  Sennaar,  Kordo- 
fan,  and  N.  Abyssinia.  The  population  of  this 
vaguely  defined  region  was  a  mixture  of  Arabi- 
an and  Libyan  races  with  the  genuine  Ethio- 
pians. Their  language  was  Semitic.  The  Nu- 
bians and  Shangallas  of  the  present  time  are 
probably  their  descendants. 

The  term  Ethiopia  proper  was  restricted  to 
the  kingdom  of  Mero€.  The  high  civilization  of 
Ethiopia  was  confined  to  the  island  of  Mero§ 
and  Aethiopia  Aegypti.  The  capital  of  this  re- 
gion was  Napata,  on  the  Nile.  It  became  one 
of  the  most  powerful  and  civilized  nations  of 
the  world  as  early  as   1,000  b.c. 

The  military  power  of  the  Ethiopians  was 
celebrated  by  Isaiah  and  other  Hebrew  proph- 
ets, and  sacred  history  records  their  invasion 
of  Palestine.  In  the  eighth  century  B.c.  an 
Ethiopian  dynasty    (the  twenty-fifth)    reigned 
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in  Low6r  Egypt.  The  first  king  of  this  dy- 
nasty was  ISabaco,  whose  son  and  successor, 
Sebichus  (the  So  or  8eva  of  the  Bible),  was 
an  ally  of  Hoshea,  King  of  Israel,  722  d.c.  It 
is  stated  that  in  the  reign  of  the  Egyptian 
King  Psammetichus,  630  B.C.,  the  military 
caste,  numbering  240,000,  migrated  into  Ethi- 
opia. It  was  invaded  by  the  army  of  Cambyses, 
King  of  Persia,  530  B.C.  According  to  Jo- 
sephus,  he  conquered  Mero6.  In  the  reign  of 
Augustus  Caesar,  Candace,  Queen  of  Ethiopia, 
waged  war  against  the  Romans,  sued  for  peace, 
and,  22  B.C.,  became  tributary  to  him.  Early 
in  the  fourth  century  many  Christian  churches 
were  planted  in  Ethiopia. 

Ethnog'raphy,  a  description  of  the  human 
races  and  peoples.    See  Ethnology;  Man. 

Ethnorogy,  the  science  which  treats  of  the 
origin  and  distribution  of  the  races  of  man 
and  the  primitive  stages  of  society.  Men  are 
divided  into  races  commonly  by  physical  char- 
acteristics, such  as  the  color  of  the  skin,  the 
structure  of  the  hair,  the  position  of  the  eyes, 
the  prominence  of  the  nose,  the  shape  of  the 
skull,  and  the  proportions  of  the  skeleton. 
Technology  is  the  branch  which  treats  of  the 
beginnings  of  industrial  arts.  The  rude  im- 
plements of  chipped  or  polished  stone,  which 
were  supplemented  by  others  of  wood,  bone, 
horn,  skin,  sinew,  and  fiber,  belong  to  what 
is  known  as  the  stone  age  of  savagery,  which 
was  succeeded  by  the  bronze  and  iron  ages. 
Stages  of  culture  are  also  divided  into  the 
hunter  stage  of  lowest  savage  life,  when  men 
obtained  food  by  hunting,  fishing,  and  gather- 
ing wild  fruits  and  roots,  and  clothed  them- 
selves in  skins;  the  shepherd  stage,  when  they 
domesticated  animals  and  began  to  cultivate 
the  soil;  and  the  artisan  stage,  marked  by  di- 
vision of  labor  and  the  exchange  of  products 
when  "  city  states "  arose,  and  the  way  was 
paved  for  the  growth  of  invention  and  the 
arts   of  civilization. 

Sociology  is  the  branch  that  treats  of  the 
institutions  of  primitive  society,  the  beginnings 
of  economics,  civics,  ethics,  and  jurisprudence. 
Among  the  lowest  tribes,  property,  except  im- 
mediate belonging,  which  are  usually  buried 
with  the  owner,  is  owned  by  the  clan  or  gens. 
Individual  property  opens  the  era  of  barter, 
and  the  invention  of  money  attends  the  ar- 
tisan stage  of  industries.  Savage  society  is 
organized  on  the  basis  of  natural  kinship,  or 
that  of  adoption.  In  the  lowest  stage  kinship 
is  primarily  reckoned  in  the  female  line,  chil- 
dren belonging  to  the  clan  of  the  mother. 
Clans  are  grouped  into  tribes  by  kinship  in  the 
male  line  and  by  intermarriage.  The  transi- 
tion from  savagery  to  barbarism  is  marked  by 
the  formation  of  gontes  in  which  descent  is 
traced  in  the  male  line.  In  barbarian  soci- 
ety patriarchies  spring  up,  in  which  the  elder 
holds  despotic  sway  over  his  descendants  and 
the  families  of  his  younger  brothers,  and  con- 
trols the  property  of  the  gens.  In  tribal  soci- 
ety the  members  of  the  clan  or  gens  are 
obliged  to  marry  outside  the  clan,  but  within 
the  tribe.  Feudalism  and  monarchy  are  natu- 
ral outgrowths  of  barbarism.  Linguistics  treats 
of  languages,  an  uncertain  basis  of  ethnograph- 


ic classification,  since  conquering  and  con- 
quered peoples  or  colonists  may  adopt  another 
language.  In  savage  society  a  vast  number 
of  wholly  independent  languages  are  devel- 
oped, and  these  coalesce  in  many  cases,  and 
in  some  become  extinct.  Esthetology  treats  of 
the  beginnings  of  the  fine  arts.  The  lowest 
tribes  carved  images  of  men  and  animals  in 
stone,  bone,  or  wood,  mainly  for  purposes  of 
worship.  They  also  drew  pictures  to  record 
events,  and  the  picture  writings  became  more 
and  more  conventional  until  ideographic  writ- 
ing was  evolved,  followed  by  syllabaries,  and 
finally  alphabets.  Music  in  the  beginning  is 
purely  rhythmic,  marking  time  for  the  dance. 
The  study  of  comparative  religions  affords 
strong  proof  of  the  psychic  identity  of  man- 
kind. In  tribal  society  every  tribe  has  its  own 
gods,  recognizing  the  right  of  other  tribes  to 
theirs,  and  cultivates  religion  for  the  purposes 
of  preserving  health  or  curing  disease  and  of 
averting  famine  and  disaster.  In  the  lowest 
religions,  known  as  animism,  mountains,  riv- 
ers, trees,  etc.,  are  supposed  to  be  endowed 
with  mind  and  powers  like  those  possessed 
by  men.  In  a  more  advanced  stage  the  gods 
have  animal  forms,  and  later  the  heavenly 
bodies  and  phenomena  of  nature  are  personi- 
fied and  gradually  come  to  preside  over  human 
passions  and  interests,  becoming  gods  and 
goddesses  of  war,  love,  vengeance,  agriculture, 
etc.  Remains  have  been  found  that  connect 
man  with  a  former  geological  period — that  of 
the  mammoth  and  the  cave  bear.  His  original 
habitat  is  conjectured  to  have  been  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  or  in  W.  or  Cen- 
tral Asia  or  by  some  in  a  region  now  depressed 
beneath  the  Indian  Ocean.  Ethnologists  differ 
greatly  in  their  classification  of  the  races  or 
varieties  of  man.  Blumenbach  distinguished 
the  Caucasian,  Mongolian,  Ethiopian,  Malay, 
and  American  races.  Quatrafages  recognized 
only  the  Caucasian,  Mongoloid,  and  Negroid. 
Mtiller  adopted  the  hair  as  the  most  persistent 
character,  and  divided  races  according  as  they 
had  straight  hair  or  curly  hair,  either  wooly, 
kinky,  or  tufted.  Huxley  distinguished  be- 
tween the  smooth-haired  Australoids,  Mongo- 
loids, and  Whites,  the  latter  divided  into 
blonds  and  brunettes,  and  the  wooly  haired. 
Others  have  regarded  the  now  predominant 
brunette  whites  as  of  mixed  blood.  Brinton, 
recognizing  geographic  barriers,  distinguished 
five  main  stocks,  the  European,  African,  Mon- 
golian, American,  and  Oceanic.  Keane  divided 
mankind  into  the  Ethiopic,  Mongolic,  Ameri- 
can, and  Caucasis,  the  black,  yellow,  red,  and 
white  races.  Many  make  the  American  red 
race  an  offshoot  of  the  Mongoloid.  Deniker 
makes  prominent  physical  characters  the  iMisis 
of  division.  The  Negrito,  Negro,  and  Mela- 
nesian  peoples  have  wooly  hair  and  broad, 
flat  noses;  the  Ethiopian,  Australian,  Dravidi- 
an,  and  Assyroid,  curly  hair;  the  Arab,  Lit- 
toral European,  Ibero-Insular,  W.  European, 
and  Adriatic,  wavy  hair  with  black  eyes;  the 
Aino,  Polynesian,  Indonesian,  and  S.  American, 
straight  or  wavy  hair  and  black  eyes;  the  N. 
American,  Central  American,  Patagonian,  Es- 
kimo, Lap,  Ugrian,  Turco-Tatar,  and  Mongol, 
straight  hair. 
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Ethylene  (ethtl-en),  Ole'flant  Gu,  or  Bicai'- 
bnreted  Hy'diOKen,  gaa  produced  hj  heating 
alcohol  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  or  boric 
anhydride;  also  by  dry  distiHation  of  many 
organic  bodies,  as  faU,  res i us,  wood,  coal, 
many  salta  of  organic  acids,  etc.  It  is  a  eon- 
atituent  of  coal  gas,  the  illuminating  power  of 
which  is  largely  due  to  its  presence.  It  is 
colorless,  and  bums  in  the  air  with  a  bright 
white  flame,  which  is  veiy  luminous.  Its  com- 
pound   with    chlorine    ia    known    as    "  Dutch 

Etiola'tion,  state  of  a  plant  deprived  of 
green  color  by  the  exclusion  of  light.  When 
it  is  obtained  by  keeping  plants  in  the  dark, 
in  order  to  render  them  tender  and  less  acrid, 
as  in  the  case  of  celery,  the  process  is  called 
blanching  Iq.v.]. 

Et'ive,  Loch,  salt-water  lake  or  inlet  of  the 
sea  in  the  county  of  Argyle,  Scotland;  is  20 
m.  lon^,  and  varies  in  width  from  J  to  3  m. 
It  receives  the  Awe  River,  and  communicates 
with  the  Firth  of  Lorn.  Grand  and  romantic 
Bceneiy  occurs  along  its  banks. 

Et'na,  volcanic  mountain  of  Sicily;  in  the 
NE.  part  of  the  island,  near  the  aea  and  the 
city  of  Catania;  is  an  isolated  mass  of  conical 
form,  having  no  connection  with  other  Sicilian 
mountains ;  has  an  altitude  of  10,936  ft.  above 
the  aea  level,  and  its  hose  is  about  00  m.  in 


eircnmferenee.  Th*  volcanic  phenomena,  which 
it  presents  on  a  greater  scale  than  is  elsewhere 
seen  in  Europe,  early  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  ancients.  Thucydides  states  that  an 
eruption  occurred,  425  B.C.  It  is  recorded 
that  tour  violent  eruptions  occurred  in  a  period 
of  twenty  years,  die.,  140,  136,  126,  and  121 
B.O.  The  city  of  Catania  has  repeatedly  been 
nearly    ruined   by   the    eruptions    and    earth- 

E'ton,  town  of  Buckingham,  England;  on  the 
Thames,  opposite  Windsor;  22  m.  W.  of  Lon- 
don :  is  the  site  of  Eton  College,  one  of  the 
most  famous  educational  institutions  of  Eng- 
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land,  founded  and  endowed,  1440,  by  Henrjr 
VI,  although  the  buildings  were  not  completed 
until  1523.  It  is  a  favorite  school  of  prelim- 
inary instruction  for  the  sons  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry. 

Etni'iia,  or  Tns'cia,  important  country  of 
ancient  Italy;  called  lyrrhenia  by  the  Greeks; 
bounded  N,  by  the  Apennines,  E.  by  the  Tiber, 
and  W.  by  the  Kfediterraneun  or  Tyrrhenian 
Sea.  The  inhabitanta  were  called  Etruscans 
(Ktruaci)  and  Tuscana  [TuBci).  In  the 
Etruscan  langiwge,  Hasena.  The  chief  rulera 
bore  the  ^ncral  title  of  lucumo.  There  were 
twelve  cities  which  formed  a  league  or  federa- 
tion of  Etruria  proper.  Among  the  most  im- 
portant were  Tarquinii,  Veil,  Clusium,  Vol- 
sinii,  Cortona,  Ceere,  Perusia,  Arretium.  Livy 
states  that  before  the  Romans  became  the 
dominant  people  of  Italy  the  power  of  the 
Tuscans  was  widely  extended  both  by  -aea  and 

Besides  these  twelve  cities  the  Etrurians 
Doesessed  another  atate  or  confederacy  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  Apennines,  According  to  Roman 
traditions,  the  Tuscana  were  a  powerful  nation 
before  the  foundation  of  Rome,  753  B.C.  It 
probably  attained  its  greatest  power  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  later.  Tradition  indi- 
cates the  establishment  of  an  Etruscnn  dynasty 
at  Rome  under  the  two  Tarquina,  and  assigns 
to  this  period  of  Etruscan  domination  the  con- 
struction of  the  Cloaca  maxima  and  the  Capi- 
tol. Abt.  508  B.C.,  Porsena,  King  of  Clusium, 
marched  against  Home,  and,  as  the  best  critics 
believe,  captured  it.  Abt.  309  the  combined 
forces  of  several  Etruscan  cities  were  defeated 
by  Fabius  Maximus  in  a  battle  which  gave 
the  first  decisive  blow  to  their  power.  The 
conquest  was  completed  by  the  Romans  in  283 
B.C.  They  were  admitted  to  the  Roman  fran- 
chise 89  B.O. 

Ancient  writers  concur  in  representing  the 
Etruscans  as  the  most  cultivated  people  of  an- 
cient Italy,  they  were  especially  skillful  in 
ornamental  and  useful  arts,  in  which  their 
ideas  and  patterns  singularly  resemble  those 
of  Egypt.  The  Romans  derived  from  them 
many  arts  and  inventions.  The  Etruscans  ex- 
celiwi  in  agriculture,  navigation,  engineering, 
and  in  useful  public  works. 

Et'tnck,  pastoral  vale  in  Selkirk,  Scotland; 
extends  along  the  Ettrick  River,  which,  after 
a  course  of  28  m.,  enters  the  Tweed  2  m.  below 
Selkirk.  It  is  remarkable  for  beautiful  seen- 
Ettrick  Forest,  a  royal  hunting  tract,  in- 
cluded all  Selkirk.  It  is  nearly  divested  of 
trees.  James  Hogg,  the  poet,  called  the  "  Et- 
trick Shepherd,"  was  bom  in  the  vale  and  par- 
iah of  Ettrick. 

Et'ty,  William,  17S7-184B;  English  Dgiire 
painter;  b,  York;  Royal  Academician,  1S2S. 
He  painted  the  nude  successfully.  His  pic- 
tures are  agreeable  in  color.  "  Head  of  a  Car- 
dinal "  is  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum; 
four  works,  including  "  Bather,"  in  the  Nation- 
al Gallery,  London. 

Etymorogy,  that  department  of  grammar 
which  deals  with  the  history  of  individual 
words,  both  bs  to  form  and  meaning.  In  the  com- 


moD  uUige,  the  term  is  applied  to  the  modifica- 
tions  in  the  form  of  words,  i.e.,  with  inflexion 
and  derivation.  The  etymology  of  scientiBc 
grammar  Beeks  to  reconstruct  the  primitive  form 
and  meaning  of  words  bj  tracing  their  earlier 
forms  and  values  and  by  comparison  of  cognate 
languages  or  dialects,  or  at  least  in  case  of 
later  formations  to  determine  their  connection 
as  derivatives  or  compounds  with  primitive 
word  forms  or  with  groups  of  word  forms 
united  severally  in  the  poHseasion  of  a  common 
element  known  as  the  root.  Prior  to  the  ea- 
tablishment  in  the  nineteenth  century  of  com- 
parative philology,  and  the  critical  study  of 
Sanscrit,  etymology  was  little  better  than 
learned  gueaawork.  It  relied  merely  upon 
striking  reaemblances  of  form  or  meaning,  and 
lacked  the  restraints  of  critical  tests.  With 
the  progress  of  the  science  the  tendency  has 
been  to  apply  with  increoaing  rigidity  the  tests 
of  phonetic  law,  which  seems  to  offer  the  only 
safe  basis  for  estimating  the  correctness  of  an 
etymology. 

The  natural  tendency  of  the  mind  to  associ- 
ate resemblance  of  signiQcution  with  reaem- 
blanee  of  form  in  words  produces  folk  ety- 
mology. This  association  betrays  itself  most 
commonly  in  changes  of  form,  accommodating 
the  word  to  its  presumed  etymon,  as  female  for 
femele  (cf.  male],  sparrow  grass  for  aspara- 
gus, but  also  in  mental  groupings,  such  as  cut- 
let with  cut.  This  etymology  of  a  word  even 
when  certainly  known  is  not  directly  applicable 
in  determining  the  form  or  use  of  that  word 
in  current  speech.  The  earlier  meaning  of  the 
word  is  no  "  truer  "  than  the  later.  Etymology 
is  not,  as  the  ancients  thought  and  as  its  name 
implies,  a  search  for  the  "  true  "  meaning,  but 
for  the  history  of  meaning  and  use  as  well  as 
form.  The  information  conveyed  by  an  ety- 
mology is  therefore  to  be  historically  and  not 
directly  applied,  it  shows  how  a  word  has 
come  to  be  what  it  is,  and  makes  it  intelligible 
in  its  historical  relations  and  according  to  the 
creative  conditions  of  its  existence.     See  lotH- 


En,  Prince  Lonia  Philippa  Marie  Ferdinand 
Gaston  d'0il§au  (Comte  d') ,  1842-  -,  French 
military  ofHcer ;  b.  at  the  Chateau  of  Neuilly ; 
eldest  son  of  the  Due  de  Nemours,  and  a  grand- 
son of  Louis  Philippe,  king  of  the  French.  In 
1864  he  married  Isabella,  daughter  of  Dom 
Pedro  II,  Emperor  of  Brazil.  As  marshal  of 
the   empire   he   took    command    of   the   allied 


r  general  of  the  Brazilian  artillery, 
1805-89,  but  when  the  revolution  of  1880  de- 
posed Dom  Pedro,  Comte  d'Eu  accompanied 
him  to  Europe,  and  afterwards  resided  at  Ver- 
sailles, France.  His  son,  Prince  Louis,  was 
excluded  from  Brazilian  territory,  1B07. 

Enbcea  (A-be'fl),  or  ITe'grapont,  Greek  is- 
land ;  the  largest  island  in  the  .-I'^gean  Sea ;  is 
about  W  m.  long;  greatest  breadth  about  30 
m. ;  area,  1,S74  sq.  m. ;  with  the  SporadeF 
islands  (forming  a  nomarchy  of  Greece).  2,216 
sq.  m.  The  surface  is  mountainous.  The  soil 
of  the  valleys  produces  cotton,  wheat,  grapes. 
etc.  Among  the  exports  are  wool,  hides,  and 
oil.    The  chief  towns  are  Chalcis  and  Caryatus. 


Encalyp'tuB,  genus  of  trees  of  the  myrtle 
family,  comprising  a  hundred  or  more  species, 
mostly  natives  of  Australia.  They  form  a  char- 
acteristic feature  of  the  vegetation  of  Aus- 
tralia, having  entire  leathery  leaves,  of  which 
one  edge  is  directed  toward  the  sky,  so  that 
both  surfaces  are  equally  exposed  to  the  light. 
The  eucalypti  exude  resinous  juices,  and  there- 
fore are  called  gum  trees.  The  timber  is  excel- 
lent, and  is  used  for  shipbuilding,  etc.  The  bark 
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of   several   species   abounds   in   tannin,   and   is 

used  for  tanning.  The  Eucalyptus  restnifera, 
which  grows  to  a  great  height,  yields  a  red 
astringent  gum,  which  is  called  "  Botany  Bay 
kino,"  and  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  substitute 
for  kino.  The  medicine  eucalyptus  is  especially 
useful  in  cases  of  catarrh,  and  is  inferior  only 
to  cjuinine  in  malarial  poisoning,  l^jeveral  spe- 
cies of  eucalyptus,  especially  that  known  as 
Blue  Gum,  have  been  Bucceasfully  introduced 
into  California  and  Europe.  Eucalypti  are 
often  planted  in  swamps  and  malarial  dis- 
tricts to  drain  and  render  them  more  healthy. 

En'charist  (Greek  Euchabistia,  "  the  giving 
of  thanks"),  name  applied  to  the  sacrament 
of  the  Holy  Communion,  or  the  feast  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  in  allusion  to  the  blessing  and 
thanksgiving  with  which  the  last  supper  of 
Christ  with  his  disciples  began  and  ended.  Thia 
solemn  festival  has  been  kept  in  all  Christian 
churches  from  the  time  of  the  resurrection,  in 
commemoration  of  the  passion  and  death  of 
Christ,  and  in  obedience  to  his  precept.  Among 
the  earliest  disciples  in  Judea,  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per seems  to  have  been  a  regular  meat,  prob- 
ably the  principal  meal  of  the  day  in  each 
family,  into  which  the  commemorative  breaking 
of  bread  and  partaking  of  the  cup  of  blessing 
were  introduced.  Later  the  disciple!  of  many 
fnmiliet  came  together  and  held  a  festival  in 
common,  a  practice  in  which  originated  the 
agape,  or  love  feast,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
brethren  saluted  each  other  with  a  holy  kiss. 
The  abuses  which  grew  out  of  this,  and  which 
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are  severely  rebuked  by  St.  Paul  in  I  Cor., 
led  to  a  separation  of  the  two  institutions; 
and  the  commemorative  observance  has  since 
been  celebrated  solemnly  apart  from  any  feast. 
For  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  on  Eucharist, 
see  Mass. 

Ettchlo'riney  green  gas  liberated  when  potas- 
sium chlorate  is  acted  on  by  hydrochloric  or 
sulphuric  acid;  possesses  bleaching  properties. 
It  is  prepared  by  heating  gently  a  mixture  of 
two  parts  of  sulphuric  acid,  two  of  water,  and 
one  of  chlorate  of  potash,  and  is  a  mixture  of 
chlorine  dioxide  and  chlorine. 

Euchre  (Q'k6r),game  of  cards,  usually  played 
by  two  or  four  persons  with  a  pack  from  which 
all  th«  cards  from  two  to  six  inclusive  (some- 
times seven  and  eight)  have  been  withdrawn. 
The  dealer  distributes  five  cards  to  each  player, 
beginning  at  the  left,  giving  first  two  and  then 
three,  and  turns  up  one  for  the  trump.  The 
cards  have  the  same  relative  value  as  in  whist, 
except  that  the  knave  of  trumps,  called  the 
right  bower,  is  the  highest  card  in  the  pack, 
and  the  other  knave  of  the  same  color,  called 
the  left  bower,  the  next  highest;  after  which 
comes  ace,  king,  etc.  Players  must  in  all  cases 
follow  suit,  and  the  left  bower  is  invariably 
considered  a  trump.  The  game  consists  of  five 
points.  If  the  player  make  three  tricks,  he 
scores  one  point;  if  all,  two  points;  but  if  he 
fails  to  make  three  tricks,  he  is  "euchred," 
and  his  adversary  scores  two  points. 

Eu'clii  (of  Alexandbia),  Greek  mathemati- 
cian, called  the  "  father  of  geometry  " ;  b.  Alex- 
andria; lived  abt.  300  B.C.,  and  is  said  to  have 
belonged  to  the  Platonic  school  of  philosophy; 
he  taught  mathematics  in  the  reign  of  Ptol- 
emy I  (Soter),  who  died  abt.  282  b.g.  Euclid 
made  important  discoveries  in  geometry,  and 
surpassed  all  preceding  geometers  in  the  rig- 
orous method  and  arrangement  of  his  demon- 
strations. When  Ptolemy  I  asked  him  if  geom- 
etry could  not  be  mastered  by  an  easier  process 
than  the  ordinary  one,  he  returned  the  cele- 
brated answer,  "  There  is  no  royal  road  to 
geometry."  His  "  Elements  of  Geometry  "  pre- 
sents the  most  ancient  system  of  that  science 
that  is  extant,  and  has  been  a  standard  work 
for  2,000  years. 

Euclid  (of  Meoara),  Greek  disciple  of  Socra- 
tes; flourished  abt.  400  B.C.;  said  to  have  wit- 
nessed the  death  of  Socrates  (399  B.C.),  after 
which  he  founded  at  Megara  a  school  called  the 
Megaric  or  Dialectic.  His  system  was  based 
on  or  partly  derived  from  the  principles  of  the 
Eleatic  school,  to  which  he  added  the  ethics  of 
Socrates. 

Eudiom'eter,  instrument  invented  by  Priest- 
ley for  determining  the  proportion  of  oxygen 
in  the  air;  others  have  since  been  invented  for 
estimating  oxygen  in  gaseous  mixtures,  and  the 
name  is  retained  for  these.  In  the  application 
of  the  instrument,  the  gas  is  niade  to  unite 
with  some  substance,  as  phosphorus,  introduced 
into  the  gaseous  mixture,  which  is  contained 
in  the  upper  end  of  a  graduated  glass  tube 
inverted    over    mercuiy.    The    diminution    of 


bulk  caused  by  the  absorption  of  the  oxygen 
indicates  ite  quantity. 

Eudo'cia,  or  Eudox'ia,  abt.  393-460;  Byzan- 
tine empress;  b.  Athens;  wife  of  Theodosius 
II,  Emperor  of  the  East;  daughter  of  the 
sophist  Leontius;  name,  before  her  conversion 
to  Christianity,  Athenals;  made  an  ostenta- 
tious pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  438.  She 
supplanted  the  emperor's  sister,  Pulcheria,  in 
the  administration  of  the  government,  and 
sided  against  her  in  the  Eutychian  contro- 
versy; for  this  and  because  of  jealousy  the 
emperor  banished  her,  449.  Settling  then  in 
Jerusalem,  she  devoted  herself  to  the  study  of 
Christian  theology  and  to  religious  exercises; 
wrote  paraphrases  in  heroic  verse  of  the  Octa- 
teuch,  Daniel,  and  Zechariah,  a  poem  on  the 
martyrdom  of  Cyprian,  ete. 

Eudoz'us,  Greek  astronomer;  b.  at  Cnidos, 
Caria ;  flourished  abt.  366  B.C. ;  opened  a  school 
at  Athens  or  Cnidos;  computed  the  length  of 
the  year  to  be  365^  days,  and  appears  to  have 
originated  a  doctrine  of  concentric  solid  crys- 
talline spheres,  by  which  he  explained  the  ap- 
parent motions  of  the  sun^  moon,  and  planete. 

Eugdne',  Prince  (Fban^ois  EugIine  de  Sa- 
voiE),  1663-1736;  Austrian  military  officer;  b. 
Paris;  son  of  Prince  Eugene  Maurice  de  Sa- 
Toie-Carignan,  Count  of  Soissons;  entered  the 
service  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  1683 ;  fought 
against  the  French  and  the  Turks,  gaining,  as 
commander  of  the  army  in  Hungary,  a  decisive 
victory  over  the  latter  at  Zenta,  1697;  during 
the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession  he  invaded 
Italy,  defeated  the  French  Marshal  Catinat  at 
Carpi,  and  Marshal  Villeroi  at  Chiari,  1701; 
was  president  of  the  Council  of  War  in  Vienna, 
1702;  commanded  the  imperial  army  which 
cooperated  with  the  English  under  Marlbor- 
ough, and  defeated  the  French  and  Bavarians 
at  Blenheim,  1704.  He  was  defeated  by  the 
Duke  of  VendOme  at  Cassano,  Italy,  1705,  but 
gained  a  victory  over  the  Duke  of  Orleans  at 
Turin,  1706,  and  expelled  the  French  from 
Italy;  became  associated  with  Marlborough  in 
command  of  the  allied  armies  in  Flanders, 
which  gained  the  victory  at  Oudenarde  (1708), 
and  claimed  that  at  Malplaquet  (1709).  Aus- 
tria having  been  induced  to  sue  for  peace, 
Eugene  signed  the  Treaty  of  Rastadt,  1714.  In 
1716  he  defeated  the  Turks  at  Peter wardein, 
and  in  1717  captured  Belgrade  from  the  same 
efaemy.  After  the  end  of  this  war  (1718),  he 
rendered  Austria  important  services  as  a 
stetesman. 

Euge'nia,  a  genus  of  trees  and  shrubs  of  the 
family  Myrtacece;  comprises  numerous  species, 
which  are  natives  of  tropical  and  subtropical 
countries,  and  some  of  them  produce  delicious 
fruite  remarkable  for  their  pleasant  balsamic 
odors.  The  fruit  is  a  berry  of  one  or  two  cells, 
with  one  seed  in  each  cell.  The  Eugenia  malac' 
censis,  a  native  of  the  Malayan  Archipelago, 
is  a  small  tree  which  bears  a  red  fruit  nearly 
as  large  as  an  apple,  with  a  juicy  pulp  and  an 
agreeable  odor  like  that  of  a  rose;  hence  it 
is  called  rose  apple.  The  last  name  is  also 
applied  to  the  fruit  of  %he  Pugeni<k  faml^08f  aq 
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£.  Indian  tree,  now  cultivated  extensively  in 
many  tropical  countries.  Florida  has  five  or 
more  unimportant  species. 

£ug§iiie  (O-zhft-ne'),  or  £ug§iiie  Marie'  de 
Montijo  (mon-te'ho),  1826-  ;  ex-Empress 
of  the  French;  b.  Granada,  Spain;  daughter 
of  the  Spanish  Count  of  Montijo,  and  Maria 
Manuela  Kirkpatrick,  who  was  of  Scottish  ex- 
traction. Eugtoie  was  styled  the  Countess  of 
Teba  in  her  youth.  She  was  married  to  Napo- 
leon III,  January  30,  1853,  and  bore  a  son, 
March  16,  1856.  As  a  zealous  Romanist  she 
used  her  influence  to  promote  the  power  of  the 
pope.  She  acted  as  regent,  1859,  when  Napo- 
leon was  in  Italy,  in  1865  during  his  Algerian 
tour,  and  again  in  the  interval  between  his 
departure  for  the  seat  of  war,  July  23,  1870, 
and  the  proclamation  of  a  republic  by  the  peo- 
ple of  raris,  September  4,  1870.  She  then 
escaped  to  England,  and  resided  at  Chiselhurst, 
afterwards  removing  to  Famborough.  She 
wrote  **  Some  Recollections  from  My  Life." 


Buge'nius  IV  (Gabbiele  Condolmiebi), 
1383-1447;  pope;  b.  Venice;  succeeded,  1431, 
Martin  V,  who  had  convoked  a  council  at  Basel. 
This  council  refused  to  recognize  the  supremacy 
of  the  pope.  Eugenius  therefore  issued  a  bull 
proclaiming  that  the  Council  of  Basel  was  or 
must  be  dissolved,  and  called  another  council 
at  Ferrara,  1438.  The  Council  of  Basel  in  1438 
deposed  the  pope,  and  elected  as  his  successor 
Amadeus  of  Savoy,  who  took  the  name  of  Felix 
V.  The  result  of  this  election  was  a  schism  in 
the  Church,  for  Eugenius  continued  to  act  as 
pope  in  Rome,  and  was  recognized  by  several 
states.  In  1430  the  sessions  of  the  council  were 
transferred  to  Florence,  and  Eugenius  and 
John  Palseologus  signed  a  convention  for  the 
union  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches. 

Bngubian  (a-ga'bl-&n)  Tables,  certain  bronze 
tablets  found  near  Gubbio  (the  ancient  Igu- 
vium),  1444.  Five  of  the  inscriptions  are  in 
Etruscan  and  Umbrian  characters,  the  other 
two  in  Latin.  They  were  published  by  Lepsius 
in  his  "  Inscriptiones  Umbricse  et  Oscas,"  and 
contain  the  acts  of  a  corporation  of  priests. 

Euhem'enis,  Greek  philosopher  of  the  third 
century  B.C.;  the  founder  of  Euhemerism,  or 
that  principle  of  interpreting  the  pagan  my- 
thology according  to  which  each  myth  is  sup- 
posed to  have  originated  from  some  simple 
nistorical  event.  This  method  of  interpreta- 
tion, which  earned  for  the  author  the  surname 
"Atheist,"  was  introduced  into  Rome  by  En- 
nius,  and  eagerly  employed  by  the  Fathers  of 
the  Church  to  discredit  pagan  mythology. 

Eulenburg  (oi'len-borkh),  Friedrich  Albrecht 
(Graf  von),  1815-81;  Prussian  statesman; 
went,  1859,  as  envoy  to  China,  Japan,  and 
Siam;  concluded  a  treaty  of  amity  and  navi- 
gation with  Japan,  1861,  and  in  September, 
1861,  another  with  China;  became  Minister  of 
the  Interior  in  1862. 

Eulenspiegel  (oi-16n-sp6'g61).  Till,  "owl- 
glass,"  name  associated  in  Germany  with  many 
comical    tales   and   amusing   pranks,    probably 


whose  adventures  were  published  abt.  1483- 
1500.  These  tales  were  at  first  rather  coarse, 
but  were  much  improved  by  Fischart,  in  1572, 
since  which  time  many  editions  of  them  have 
been  published. 

Euler,  Leonard,  1707-83;  Swiss  geometer; 
b.  Basel;  in  1733  he  became  Prof,  of  Mathe- 
matics in  the  Academy  of  St.  Petersburg.  It 
is  said  that  he  wrote  more  than  half  of  the 
forty-six  quarto  volumes  published  by  the 
Academy  between  1727  and  1783.  Invited  by 
Frederick  the  Great,  he  removed  to  Berlin, 
1741.  He  improved  the  integral  calculus  and 
the  whole  science  of  mechanics.  Among  his 
numerous  works  are  "Mechanics,  or  the  Sci- 
ence of  Motion  Analytically  Explained,"  a 
"  Treatise  on  Naval  Science,"  "  Treatise  on  In- 
tegral Calculus,"  a  "  Treatise  on  Dioptrics," 
and  "  Theory  of  the  Moon's  Motion." 


Eu'menes,  d.  abt.  316  b.c.;  favorite  officer 
of  Alexander  the  Great;  b.  Cardia,  Thrace; 
had  a  high  command  in  the  army  which  Alex- 
ander conducted  against  Persia,  334  B.C.,  and 
gained  the  confidence  of  that  prince;  on  the 
death  of  Alexander,  became  governor  of  Cap- 
padocia  and  Pontus.  As  an  ally  of  Perdiccas 
he  defeated  Craterus,  321,  soon  after  which 
Antigonus  and  Antipater  formed  a  coalition 
against  him.  Eumenes  was  captured  and  put 
to  death  by  Antigonus. 

Eumen'ides  (i.e.,  "the  gracious  ones,"  so 
called  to  propitiate  them),  or  Erinyes,  Greek 
name  of  the  Furies,  whom  the  Romans  called 
Furiffi  or  Dir«.  They  were  supposed  to  be 
goddesses  who  pimished  crimes  and  pursued 
the  guilty  with  burning  torches.  According  to 
the  later  tradition,  there  were  three  Furies, 
viz,,  Tisiphone,  Alecto,  and  M^sera. 

Eumorpus,  in  Greek  mythology,  a  Thracian 
bard,  son  of  Neptune,  and  the  founder  of  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries.  Mussus  is  said  to  have 
had  a  son  named  Eumolpus,  who  was  an  in- 
structor of  Hercules. 

Euno'mius,  d.  abt.  393  a.d.;  founder  of  an 
Arian  sect  called  Eunomians;  b.  Dacora,  Cap- 
padocia;  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Cyzicus,  360 
A.D.  by  Euxodius,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  who  four 
years  afterwards  deposed  him  for  heresy.  Eu- 
nomius  maintained  the  extreme  Arian  doc- 
trines. For  him  Christ  was  neither  of  the 
same  nor  like  substance  with  the  Father,  but 
essentially  and  substantially  different.  For  his 
peculiar  teaching,  he  was  several  times  ban- 
ished. His  followers,  the  Eunomians,  were  for 
some  time  very  numerous,  but  the  sect  died 
out  in  the  fifth  century. 

Eunuch  (u'nfik),  originally,  a  servant  who 
had  the  care  of  bedchambers;  hence,  from  the 
custom  of  placing  women's  apartments  under 
the  care  of  castrated  males,  the  word  means 
such  a  person.  In  Rome  under  the  emperors 
many  eunuchs  were  kept.  It  is  asserted  that 
they  existed  in  considerable  numbers  in  mediae- 
val Europe.  In  Italy  they  were  esteemed  for 
their  fine  soprano  singing.  Leo  XIII  is  said 
to  have  efl'ected  their  banishment  from  the 
originated  with  a  peasant  who  died  1350,  and  I  papal  choir,  where  they  were  employed  long 
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sft«r  thty  bad  dieappesTed  from  the  operatic 
Btage.  At  present  ihey  are  chiefly  found  Id 
UobatBniedaii  countries,  aad  arc  said  to  come 
mostl}'  from  the  N£.  part  of  Africa.  Eunuclu 
as  a  cIbsb  are  small,  beardless,  and  weak,  of  a 
jealous  and  intriguing  character;  jet  aorae. 
like  Bagoaa,  the  Persian  miniHter;  Philetsrus, 
King  of  Pergama,  and  Narses,  the  Bjzantine 
general,  have  possessed  energy  and  ability.  As 
used  in  the  Bible  and  the  classics,  the  word 
often  means  simply  a  chamberlain. 

Enpato'dnm,  a  genua  of  plants  of  the  Com- 
posite family,  having  the  florets  all  tubular 
aud  perfect;  comprises  many  species  of  peren- 
nial   herbe,     mostly    Amerjcan.      The    species 
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called  boneset  or  tiioroughwort  is  a  native  of 
the  U.  S.,  and  is  used  as  a  t^mic,  stimulant, 
and  sudor  iflc.  The  hemp  agrimony,  which 
grows  wild  in  England,  has  been  used  in  medi- 
cine. The  E.  pvrpareum  and  several  other 
American  species  appear  to  have  diuretic  prop- 

En'phemisin,  figure  in  rhetoric  by  which  an 
unpleasant  idea  is  expressed  by  indirect  and 
milder  terms.  The  euphemisms  of  the  ancients 
generally  originated  in  a  desire  to  deprecate 
the  ill  will  of  malevolent  powers  by  attribut- 
ing to  them  characteristics  opposite  to  those 
which  really  belonged  to  them.  Thus  the 
Furies  were  by  the  Greeks  termed  Eumenides, 
"gracious  ones." 

Enphor^ia,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  spurge- 
wort  family,  having  an  acrid  milky  juice. 
More  than  100  species  of  this  genus  are 
natives  of  the  U.  ti.  The  seeds  of  "  caper 
spurge "  of  Europe  and  the  U.  S.  yield  the 
fixed  oil  known  as  oil  of  euphorbia,  a  cathartic. 
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Some  African  euphorbias  are  large  trees.  Some 
species  are  cactuslike  in  appearance,  and  are 
popularly   classed   with   them,   e.g.,   Btiphorbia 


splendent,  a  fleshy,  prickly  plant  of  the  green- 
houses. E.  piluUfera  is  used  ii^  the  treatment 
of  asthma. 

EnphorHiinm,  acrid  and  inodorous  gum  resin 
produced  by  the  Euphorbia  o/ficinarum  of  S. 
Africa  and  some  other  species,  including  E. 
eanarientU  of  W.  Africa,  and  E.  anliquarum 
of  the  Levant.  It  is  a,  violent  emetic  and  pur- 
gative, and  is  aometimes  used  in  the  composi- 
tion of  plasters  and  in  veterinary  medicine. 

Eapho'iion,  Greek  poet  and  grammarian;  b. 
Chalcis  in  Eubcea;  flourished  abt.  250-220 
B.C.;  became  librarian  to  Antiocbus  the  Great, 
and  produced  epic  poems  and  elegies  besides 
several   prose  works,   all   of   which   have   per- 

Eaphra'nor,  Greek  painter  and  sculptor;  b. 
Corinth;  flourished  abt.  350  b.c,  a  contempo- 
rary of  Apellea ;  excelled  in  both  paintii^  and 
sculpture.  Among  his  works  was  a  painting  of 
Ulysses  in  bis  feigned  insanity. 

En'phrasjr,  or  E]r«n)riglit,  plant  of  the  flgwort 
family,  the  Euphrasia  officinalis,  a  small  an- 
nual herb  from  2  to  8  in.  high,  a  native  of 
Asia,  Europe,  and  N.  America.  Milton  in  his 
"  Paradise  Lost "  speaks  of  its  virtues  in  clear- 
ing the  eyesight.  Some  varieties  are  said  to 
have  in  their  blossoms  a  spot  or  "  signature  " 
resembling  the  eye,  and  this  spot  caused,  or 
at  least  strengthened,  the  popular  faith  in  its 
powers. 

Eaphra'tes,  large  river  of  W.  Asia;  rises  in 
Armenia,  in  the  Anti- Taurus  Mountains,  by 
two  branches — the  Moorad  and  Kara-Hoo.  The 
stream  formed  by  this  junction  flows  flrst 
SW.,  effects  a  passage  through  a  delllc  of  Mount 
Taurus,  and  forms  the  boundary  between  an- 
cient Syria  and  Mesopotamia.  After  crossing 
the  thirty-sixth  parallel  of  N.  latitude  it  pur- 
sues a  general  SE.  direction,  flows  through  the 
extensive  alluvial  plains  of  Babylonia  and 
Chaldea,  and  enters  the  Persian  Gulf  at  its 
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NW.  extremity;  total  length,  1,750  m.  From 
Babylon  to  the  sea,  450  m.,  it  is  navigable. 
Its  principal  aflSuent,  the  Tigris,  is  nearly  as 
large  as  the  Euphrates  itself.  The  width  in 
some  places  is  nearly  600  yds.  The  melted 
snows  of  the  mountains  of  the  Taurus  and 
Anti-Taurus  cause  a  periodical  inundation  of 
the  Euphrates  in  the  spring.  In  ancient  times 
the  chief  city  on  its  banks  was  Babylon. 

Euphros'yney  in  Greek  mytholop^y,  one  of 
the  three  Graces;  a  personification  of  the 
genius  of  mirth  or  joy.    See  Graces. 

Eu'phuism,  affected  style  of  speaking  and 
writing  which  became  a  fashion  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  term  originated  in 
the  title  of  a  pedantic  romance  called  "  Eu- 
phues"  (1580),  written  by  John  Lilly  (Lyly) 
and  aboimding  in  antithesis,  alliteration,  and 
illustrations  drawn  from  a  fabulous  natural 
history. 

Eu'polis,  Greek  comic  poet  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury B.C.;  in  wit  and  grace  second  only  to 
Aristophanes,  if  second  eyen  to  him.  A  friend 
and  collaborator  of  the  latter,  he  took  part  in 
the  composition  of  the  "  Knights,"  but  the 
poets  soon  quarreled,  and  acciued  each  other 
of  plagiarism.  Alcibiades  was  one  of  the  chief 
targets  of  his  satire,  and  it  was  fabled  that  he 
took  vengeance  on  the  poet  for  his  "  Dunkards  " 
by  drowning  him.  No  fewer  than  seven  of  his 
pieces,  out  of  no  more  than  seventeen,  received 
the  first  prize. 

Eura'sia,  the  continent  comprising  Europe 
and  Asia,  which  commonly  are  separately 
termed  continents. 

Eura'sianSy  or  Half' caates,  offspring  of  Euro- 
pean fathers  and  Asiatic  mothers.  The  term 
18  properly  restricted  to  East  India,  where  per- 
sons of  this  class  are  especially  numerous  in 
the  large  cities.  They  generally  receive  a  Eu- 
ropean education.  The  girls  are  sometimes 
very  beautiful,  while  the  young  men  enter  the 
government  offices  or  serve  as  clerks  with  mer- 
chants. The  Europeans,  who  also  call  them 
"  Vepery  Brahmins,"  do  not  hold  them  in  high 
estimation.    The  natives  call  them  **  Cheechee." 

EureTta  (Greek,  "I  have  found  it"),  excla- 
mation of  Archimedes  when,  after  long  study, 
he  discovered  a  method  of  determining^  the 
amount  of  alloy  in  King  Hiero's  crown.  Hence 
the  word  is  used  as  an  expression  of  triumph 
at  a  discovery  or  supposed  discovery. 

Eu'ric,  abt.  420-84;  King  of  the  W.  Goths 
(Visigoths)  ;  gained  possession  of  the  crown 
by  killing  his  brother,  Theodoric,  466;  con- 
solidated the  W.  Gothic  Empire  in  Gaul  by 
subjugating  the  whole  region  between  the 
Rhone,  the  Loire,  the  ocean,  and  the  Pyrenees; 
then  sent  Gotheric  into  Spain,  and  in  a  short 
time  the  Romans  were  expelled  and  the  whole 
peninsula  was  brought  under  the  sway  of  the 
VV.  Goths,  with  the  exception  of  the  small 
Suevic  kingdom  in  Lusitania. 

Enrip'ides,  abt.  480-406  B.C.;  one  of  the 
three  great  tragic  poets  of  Greece ;  b.  Salamis ; 
son  of  an  Athenian  citizen ;  in  his  boyhood  took 
part  in   religious   festivals   a9   a   dancer   »nd 


torch  bearer;  at  twenty-five  produced  the 
**  Peliades,"  the  first  of  his  plays,  which  was 
acted,  and  received  the  third  prize;  spent  the 
close  of  his  life  at  the  court  of  Archelaus  of 
Macedon,  and  there  died.  Of  ninety-two 
dramas,  or  twenty-three  tetralogies  (t.e.,  series 
of  four),  ascribed  to  him,  nineteen  plays  have 
been  preserved,  one  of  which,  "Rhesus,"  is  of 
doubtful  genuineness.  These,  alphabetically 
arranged  are:  "Alcestis"  (438)  strictly 
speaking  a  substitute  for  a  satyr  drama, 
transcribed  by  Browning  in  "  Balaustion's  Ad- 
venture " ;  **  Andromache,"  "  Bacch»,"  a  post- 
humous play,  considered  a  sort  of  poetical 
deathbed  repentance;  "Cyclops,"  "Electra," 
"Hecuba,"  "Helena,"  "  Heracleida,"  "Her- 
cules Furens"  (translated  by  Browning  in 
"  Aristophanes's  Apology  " ) ,  "  Hippolytus  " 
(428),  emulated  by  Racine  in  his  "PhMre"; 
"Ion,"  "Iphigenia  in  Aulis,"  "  Iphigenia 
among  the  Taurians,"  made  additionally  fa- 
mous by  Goethe's  "  Iphigenie  " ;  "  Medea  " 
(431),  which  with  the  "Hippolytus"  forms 
the  double  summit  of  Euripidean  art;  "Ores- 
tes," "  Phcenisste,"  a  remarkable  accumulation 
of  tragic  scenes ;  "  Rhesus,"  "  Supplices," 
"  Troades."  Euripides  found  less  favor  with 
the  Athenian  people  than  did  uEschylus  and 
Sophocles.  He  did  not  win  his  first  victory 
until  the  year  441,  and  received  the  first  prize 
only  five  times.  He  was  bitterly  opposed  by 
Sophocles  and  Aristophanes,  the  latter's 
"Frogs"  being  a  satirical  indictment  of  the 
poet's  art  and  his  moral  teaching. 

Euroclydon,  violent  wind  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean mentioned  in  Acts  xxvii,  14.  The  Vul- 
gate renders  it  euro-aquilo,  i.e.,  NE.  wind,  but 
in  some  of  the  best  manuscripts  the  reading  in- 
dicates an  EKE.  wind. 

Euro'pay  in  classic  mythology,  a  daughter 
of  Agenor,  King  of  Phoenicia,  and  a  sister  of 
Cadmus.  According  to  a 
poetic*  legend,  Jupiter,  in 
the  form  of  a  bull,  carried 
her  on  his  back  to  Crete, 
where  he  assumed  human 
form  and  won  her  love. 
She  bore  by  him  Minos, 
Sarpedon,  and  Rhadaman- 
thus. 

En'ropey  one  of  the  four 
great     continents;      area     Europa.    From  an 
about    3,781,647    sq.    m.;  Old  Coin. 

bounded  JN.  by  the  Arc- 
tic Ocean,  E.  by  Asia,  SE.  by  the  Caspian, 
S.  by  Asia,  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  W.  by  the  Atlantic;  greatest 
breadth  about  3,400  m.;  extent  from  N.  to  S., 
2,400  m.  at  the  extreme  points.  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  rank  as  a  part  of  Europe,  having 
been  separated  from  the  continent  at  no  very 
remote  geological  period.  In  the  N.,  Iceland 
and  Nova  Zembla,  and  in  the  Mediterranean, 
Corsica,  Sardinia,  Sicily,  Malta,  Crete,  the 
Ionian  and  the  Balearic  Islands  also  belong  to 
Europe.  The  length  of  coast  line  is  about 
20,000  m.,  8,000  of  this  being  on  the  Atlantic, 
3,600  on  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  7,800  on  the 
Mediterranean  An4  Plf^9k  seas.    Its  three  great 
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8.  peuinBnloB — Italy,  the  GrecO'Bslkan  Penin- 
sula, tLnd  the  Iberian  Peninsula  of  ^pain  anil 
Portugal — form  marked  featurea  of  it«  topog- 

The  leading  physical  features  iire  the  moun- 
tainouB  r^on  in  the  S.  and  the  low  district 
in  the  N.  and  E.  The  central  mountain  system 
is  the  Alps,  ivhieh  extend  in  a  great  arc  of 
about  700  m.  along  the  frontiers  of  Italy  and 
France,  through  Switzerland  and  the  portions 
of  the  Austrian  Empire,  and  along  the  border 
of  S.  Germany.  They  culminate  in  Moat  Blanc, 
15,779  ft.,  the  highest  point  in  Europe  (if  we 
exclude  the  Caucasus).  N.  and  E.  of  the  Alps 
are  the  Jura,  Vosgca,  Black  Forest,  Sudetic, 
Carpathians,  and  other  ranges.  Westward  the 
Ceveunes  and  other  mountains  of  S.  France 
form  connecting  links  between  the  central  high- 
land region  and  the  Pyrenees.  The  lowlanda 
comprise  large  portions  of  W.  and  N.  France. 
Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  Denmark,  N.  Ger- 
many, Gslicia,  and  Russia.  The  principal  riv- 
ers are  the  Danube,  Volga,  Ural,  Dnieper,  Don, 
Nera,  Petchora,  the  two  Dwinas,  Niemen,  Oder, 
Khine,  Elbe,  Vistula,  Po,  Tagua,  Duero,  Ebro, 
Guadalquivir,  1.0 ire,  Garonne,  Rhone,  Seine, 
Thames,  Severn,  Humber.  The  Volga  drains 
600,000  sq.  m.  of  Russian  territory,  and  the 
Danube  has  a  basin  estimated  at  300,000  sq.  m. 
Europe  abounds  in  lakes — Lake  Lad(^,  in 
Russia,  being  the  largest.  Minor  lakes,  cele- 
brated for  their  beauty,  are  Geneva,  Ma^ore, 
Garda,  Como,  Neufcha.tel,  Constance,  Zurich, 
and  Lucerne. 

Owing  to  the  numerous  small  lakes,  the 
Mediterranean,  the  large  water  surface  pene- 
trating and  hemming  in  the  continent,  and  the 
proximity  of  the  Gulf  Stream  to  its  W.  coast, 
Europe  has  a  climate  far  more  moist  than 
that  of  America  or  Asia.  The  temperature  of 
any  given  parallel  of  latitude  in  the  greater 
part  of  Europe  is  several  degrees  warmer  than 
the  regions  of  the,  same  latitude  in  America. 
The  whole  of  Europe  belongs  to  the  temperate 
zone,  except  the  small  portion  extending  into 
the  N.  fr^d  a>ne.  The  rainfall  occurs  most 
largely  in  the  winter  in  &.  Italy  and  Spain ; 
autumn  and  spring  are  the  rainy  seasons  in  N. 
Spain  and  Italy  and  S,  France,  Summer  brings 
a  rainy  season  to  Switzerland,  Germany,  Aus- 
tria, Prussia,  and  Sweden.  The  British  Islands 
have  their  maximum  rainfall  in  winter.  W. 
Europe  has  heavier  rains  than  E.  Tlie  snow 
line  in  the  mountains  varies  from  8,000  to 
10,000  ft.  above  the  sea  among  the  Alps,  while 
in  Norway  the  snow  line  comes  down  to  the 
altitude  of  2,360  ft. 

Of  the  cereal  crops,  wheat  is  heavily  grown 
in  Riissia,  Austria,  France,  England,  Germany, 
and  the  countries  of  the  Danul^  Barley  is  an 
almost  universal  crop;  maize  or  Indian  com  is 
largely  cultivated  in  the  S.,  as  is  also  the  po- 
tato; rye  and  oats  are  grown  throughout  cen- 
tral and  N.  Europe,  and  beans,  peas,  clover, 
lucem,  sainfoin,  hemp,  flax,  etc.,  are  grown 
profusely.  The  cultivation  of  the  vine  is  a 
great  industry  in  France,  Italy,  Austria,  and 
Spain.  The  olive  flourishes  in  Italy,  Greece, 
Spain,  and  Portugal.  Tobacco  is  grown  all 
the  way  from  Sicily  to  Sweden.  The  beet  is 
cultivated  in  central  Europe  for  its  sugar.   The 
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timber  trees,  oak,  chestnut,  beech,  ash,  alder, 
birch,  pine,  elm,  maple,  poplar,  hemlock,  and 
fir,  though  greatly  depleted  oy  centuries  of 
consumption,  still  fumuih  forest  products  for 
fuel  and  the  arts.  Mineral  wealth  abounds, 
though  for  gold  and  silver  Surope  depends 
mainly  on  other  lands.  Mines  of  iron  ore,  lead, 
copper,  coal,  and  salt  are  extensively  worked. 
Europe  abounds  in  mineral  springs  of  great 
variety  and  chemical  virtue. 

The  inhabitants  of  Europe  embrace  many 
composite  races.  The  great  Aryan  race  his- 
torically predominant  in  Europe,  came  in  at 
an  uncertain  period,  probably  by  way  of  Asia 
Minor.  About  sixty  distinct  languages  are  now 
spoken  in  Europe;  moat  of  these  ere  of  the 
Aryan  family,  including  the  Hellenic,  Italic, 
Celtic.  Teutonic,  Slavonic,  and  Lettish  branch- 
es. The  Semitic  branch  includes  the  Hebrew, 
Arabic,  etc.,  and  the  Tartaric,  the  Turkish, 
Magyar,  Lapponic,  and  many  other  dialects. 
Recent  changes  in  the  political  map  of  Europe 
have  left  its  principal  divisions  as  follows: 
four  empires,  thirteen  kingdoms,  four  repub- 
lics, three  principalities,  and  one  grand  duchy. 
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Education  is  compulsory  in  almost  all  the 
nations  (Russia,  Turkey,  Belgium,  and  the 
Netherlands  being  the  chief  exceptions)  ;  but 
in  Italy,  Spain,  and  others  of  the  S.  countries 
the  compulsory  law  is  not  strictly  enforced. 
Paganism  has  but  little  foothold  in  Europe, 
which  is  preeminently  Christian,  and  includes 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  Greek  or 
E.  Church,  and  the  Protestant  Church.  Roman 
Catholicism  predominates,  especially  in  Aus- 
tria, France.  Italy,  Belgium,  Spain,  and  Por- 
tugal. There  are  several  millions  of  Moham- 
medans, mostly  in  Turkey,  Russia,  and  Bul- 
garia. There  are  also  several  millions  in  Aus- 
tria-Hungary belonging  to  the  Greek  Oriental 
Church,  and  in  France  about  7,000,000  who  re- 
fuse to  make  a  statement  of  religious   belief. 

The  authentic  annals  of  Europe  commence 
with  those  of  Greece;  that  country  fell  under 
the  dominion  of  Macedon  and  then  of  Roroe. 
lu  the  time  of  Augustus  the  Roman  Empire 
embraced  modem  France,  Belgium,  Spain,  Por- 
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tugal,  W.  Crermany,  Switzerland,  Italy,  much 
of  the  Austrian  Empire,  Servia,  Turkey,  and 
Greece.  When  Constantine  established  the  seat 
of  government  at  Byzantium  (now  Constanti- 
nople), and  made  Christianity  the  religion  of 
his  empire,  his  territorial  outlines  were  nearly 
the  same,  with  the  addition  of  Britain.  Grad- 
ually the  German  race  became  ascendant.  An- 
gle, Saxon,  and  Jutish  kingdoms  were  estab- 
lished in  England;  a  W.  Gothic  kingdom  was 
founded  in  Spain;  the  Franks  and  Burgundi- 
ans  formed  monarchies  in  France  and  central 
Europe;  the  E.  Goths,  and  after  them  the 
Lombards,  ruled  in  Italy.  Somewhat  later 
came  the  great  Slavic  influx  into  SE.  and  E. 
Europe.  The  Saracens  attacked  the  S.  in  the 
seventh  century,  and  held  a  great  part  of 
Spain  for  centuries. 

During  the  Middle  Ages  feudalism  and  chiv- 
alry were  developed.  The  papal  power  of  Rome 
became  dominant,  and  the  Eastern  and  Western 
churches  were  separated.  The  great  crusades 
were  undertaken,  and  the  Turks  overthrew  the 
Eastern  Empire,  1453.  The  close  of  the  Middle 
Ages  was  signalized  by  that  revival  of  learning 
and  art  known  as  the  Renaissance,  and  by  the 
development  of  parliamentary  institutions  in 
England.  In  the  fifteenth  century  the  new 
trade  routes  led  to  the  decline  of  such  powers 
as  the  Hanse  cities,  Venice,  etc.,  and  the  rise 
of  Spain  and  Portugal.  The  sixteenth  century 
was  marked  by  the  Reformation,  and  by  the 
extension  of  the  empire  of  Charles  V  over  the 
Netherlands,  Spain,  Naples,  and  the  German 
states,  leading  to  wars  and  rivalries  which 
lasted  for  generations.  Religious  wars  in 
France  between  the  Catholics  and  Huguenots 
resulted  in  the  final  triumph  of  the  former, 
while  Crermany  was  desolated  by  the  politico- 
religious  Thirty  Years'  War  of  1618^8.  In 
the  seventeenth  century  a  prolonged  struggle 
in  England  ended  in  favor  of  constitutional 
government;  the  same  period  on  the  Continent 
saw  Spain  displaced  by  France  as  the  great 
military  power.  In  the  eighteenth  century 
Russia  and  Prussia  rose  to  the  rank  of  great 
powers,  and  Sweden  sank  from  that  position; 
England  and  France  carried  on  a  rivalry  for 
expannion;  Poland  disappeared  from  the  map, 
and  Turkey  ceased  to  be  threatening.  Tlie 
centuiy  closed  with  the  great  crash  of  the 
French   Revolution. 

During  the  first  fifty  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century  Belgium  became  a  separate  constitu- 
tional kingdom;  the  independence  of  Greece 
was  secured;  the  King  of  Prussia  was  forced 
to  grant  a  constitution  and  a  representative 
government.  In  1854-56  occurred  the  Crimean 
War;  in  1861  the  chief  separate  states  of  Italy 
consolidated  utider  one  constitutional  king, 
though  the  political  unity  of  all  Italy  was 
not  effected  until  1870;  in  1864  Prussia  and 
Austria  wrested  Schles\^^g-Holstein  from  Den- 
mark. In  1866  the  N.  German  Confederation 
was  established;  1870  saw  the  great  Franco- 
Prussian  War,  ending  in  the  firm  establish- 
ment of  the  French  Republic  and  the  crown- 
ing of  the  Prussian  king  as  emperor  of  the  new 
German  Empire.  In  1877  Russia  declared  war 
against  Turkey,  and  but  for  the  intervention 
oif  Great  Britain  and  other  powers  would  have 


ended  her  rule  in  Europe.  Turkey  recognized 
the  independence  of  Roumania  and  Servia, 
while  the  principality  of  Bulgaria  became 
practically  independent.  In  the  early  part  of 
1807  the  Christian  population  of  Crete  declared 
in  favor  of  annexation  to  Greece,  and  a  Greek 
army  was  landed  at  the  request  of  the  insur- 
gents. The  great  powers,  however,  intervened 
and  blockaded  the  Cretan  ports.  Autonomy 
was  promised,  but  did  not  satisfy  either  the 
Cretans  or  the  Greeks.  In.  the  war  which  en- 
sued, Greece  was  beaten  by  the  Turks  at  almost 
every  point,  and  instead  of  winning  Crete  lost 
a  few  small  areas  along  her  N.  frontier.  In 
1908  Bulgaria  declared  her  independence  and 
the  prince  assumed  the  title  of  king.  In 
1908-9  Bosnia-Herzegovina  became  a  part  of 
the  Austro-Hungarian  empire. 

Eurydioe  (fi-r!d1-c6),  wife  of  Orpheus  (g.t?.). 
She  died  from  the  sting  of  a  serpent,  and 
Orpheus  descended  to  the  infernal  regions,  and 
persuaded  Pluto  to  restore  her  to  him  on  con- 
dition that  she  should  walk  behind  Orpheus, 
and  that  he  should  not  look  back  until  they 
had  reached  the  upper  world.  But  he  was 
tempted  to  look  back,  and  finally  lost  her. 
There  are  seven  other  mythical  persons  bear- 
ing the  name  Eurydice. 

Euryrochns,  one  of  the  companions  of  Ulys- 
ses; the  only  one  not  changed  by  Circe  into  a 
hog. 

Eurym'one,  infernal  deity  who  gnawed  the 
dead  to  the  bones  and  was  always  grinding  her 
teeth;  also  a  daughter  of  Apollo. 

Enryn'ome,  in  Greek  mythology,  a  daughter 
of  Oceanus  and  mother  of  the  Graces. 

Euryp'iluSy  son  of  Telephus,  who,  through 
love  of  Cassandra,  assisted  Priam  against  the 
Greeks,  but  lost  his  life;  also  a  soothsayer  of 
Ceos,  who  assisted  the  Greeks  with  forty  ships. 

Enrys'thenes  and  Pro'des,  twin  sons  of  Aris- 
todemus,  and  progenitors  of  the  two  royal  lines 
of  Sparta. 

Eurys'theusy  son  of  Sthenelus,  and  King  of 
Mycenee,  who,  at  Juno's  instigation,  set  his 
brother  Hercules  twelve  difficult  labors. 

£u8el)ia8  Pam'phili,  abt.  260-340;  Bishop  of 
Cssarea,  theologian  and  writer  of  ecclesias- 
tical history;  b.  Palestine;  assumed  the  sur- 
name **  Pamphili "  in  honor  of  his  friend  Pam- 
philus  the  martyr;  became  Bishop  of  Cesarea, 
314  or  315  a.d.,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  Council  of  Nice;  was  inclined  to  modera- 
tion and  peace,  used  his  influence  to  reinstate 
Arius,  and  was  a  leader  of  the  Semi-Arians; 
one  of  the  bishops  who  censured  Athanasius  at 
the  Council  of  Tyre,  334;  was  very  eminent 
for  learning,  as  well  as  for  talents.  He  wrote 
in  Greek,  besides  several  works  that  are  lost, 
an  "  Ecclesiastical  History  from  the  Christian 
Era  to  324  a.d.,"  which  is  of  the  greatest  val- 
ue;  a  "  Life  of  Constantine  the  Great,"  "  Gos- 
pel Preparation,"  a  "  Universal  History  or 
Chronicle,"  and  a  work  "On  the  Proof  or 
Demonstration  of  the  Gospel." 

Eusta'chian  Tube,  named  after  its  discoverer, 
Bartolomeo  Eustachi,  an  Italian  anatomist,  d. 
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674;  in  anatomy,  the  canal  leading^  from  the 
middle  ear  to  the  pharynx,  or  passage  from 
the  mouth  to  the  gullet.  In  the  amphibia,  rep- 
tiles, birds,  and  mammals  it  enters  into  close 
connection  with  the  auditory  organ  proper.  Its 
function  is  to  equalize  the  pressure  of  the  air 
on  either  side  of  the  tympanic  membrane 
(which  separates  the  drum  from  the  external 
ear),  and  when  it  becomes  closed  by  disease 
the  hearing  is  injured. 

En'taw  Springs,  small  afl9uent  of  the  Santee 
River  in  S.  Carolina,  about  50  m.  NW.  of 
Charleston,  near  which  was  fought,  Septem- 
ber 8,  1781,  a  battle  between  about  2,000 
Americans  under  Gen.  Greene  and  about  2,300 
British  under  Col.  Stuart,  the  former  being 
successful.  The  British  lost  133  killed  and 
wounded,  and  500  prisoners;  American  loss, 
635  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing. 

Euter'pey  one  of  the  Muses,  considered  as  pre- 
siding over  lyric  poetry,  the  invention  of  the 
flute  being  ascribed  to  her;  usually  represented 
crowned  with  flowers,  a  flute  in  her  hand. 

Eutro'pinSy  or  FlaVius  Entropius,  Latin  his- 
torian who  flourished  abt.  350-70  a.d.;  was 
secretary  under  Constantine,  and  accompanied 
Julian  in  his  expedition  against  the  Persians; 
wrote  an  "  Epitome  of  Roman  History "  from 
the  foundation  of  Rome  to  the  time  of  Valens, 
which  became  very  popular,  and  has  been  ex- 
tensively used  as  a  schoolbook  in  modern  times. 

Entyches  (fl'tl-kC^z),  aged  superior  of  a  mon- 
astery near  Constantinople;  was  a  zealous  op- 
ponent of  the  doctrines  of  the  Nestorians,  and 
was  charged  with  teaching  that  there  is  in 
Clirist  only  one  nature,  viz.,  the  divine  one; 
was  condemned  by  the  Council  of  Constanti- 
nople in  448  A.D.,  but  this  decision  was  re- 
versed by  the  Council  of  Ephesus  in  449.  The 
doctrines  of  Eutyches  were  again  condemned 
by  the  general  Council  of  Chalcedon,  451  a.d., 
soon  after  which  he  died.  The  Eutychians  were 
often  called  Monophysites. 

Enzine  (flk'sln)  Sea.    See  Black  Sea. 

Eyad'ne,  daughter  of  Mars  and  Thebe,  who 
threw  herself  into  the  funeral  pile  of  her  hus- 
band Cateneus  from  afl'ection. 

Evag'oraSy  d.  374  b.c;  King  of  Salamis  in 
Cyprus;  was  descended  from  Teucer,  a  famous 
hero;  began  to  reign,  410  B.C.,  and  as  an  ally 
of  the  Athenians  and  Egyptians  waged  a  long 
war  against  the  King  of  Persia,  who  invaded 
Cyprus;  assassinated;  succeeded  by  his  son 
Nicocles. 

Evangerical  Alli'ancey  voluntary  association 
of  evangelical  Christians  from  different  church- 
es and  countries  to  promote  religious  liberty. 
Christian  union,  and  cooperation  in  every  good 
work;  founded  in  I^ndon  in  1846  by  some 
800  Christians,  who  adopted  nine  doctrinal  ar- 
ticles, simply  as  an  expression  of  the  essential 
consensus  of  evangelical  Christians  whom  it 
seemed  desirable  to  embrace  in  the  alliance. 
It  claims  no  official  and  legislative  authority 
that  might  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  the  denominational  organiza- 
tions or  the  loyalty  of  its  members  to  their 


particular  communion.  The  first  general  con- 
ference took  place  in  London,  1851.  The  branch 
in  the  U.  S.  held  a  national  conference,  the 
tenth,  in  connection  with  the  Columbian  Expo- 
sition at  Chicago,  1893. 

Evangelical  Associa'tion,  popularly  but  in- 
correctly known  as  the  German  Methodist 
Church,  body  of  American  Christians,  chiefly 
of  German  descent,  organized  in  1800  by  the 
Rev.  Jacob  Albright,  a  native  of  E.  Pennsyl- 
vania. Regarding  the  doctrines  and  morals 
that  prevailed  in  the  Grerman  churches  of 
that  part  of  the  state  as  corrupt,  Albright 
undertook  abt.  1790  a  work  of  reform  among 
them.  In  the  course  of  time  annual  confer- 
ences were  established,  and  in  1816  the  first 
general  conference  was  held  in  Union  Co.,  Pa. 
Since  1843  the  general  conference,  consisting 
of  delegates  from  the  annual  conferences,  has 
regularly  met  once  every  fourth  year.  During 
the  first  thirty  years  of  its  existence  the  Evan- 
gelical Association  met  with  violent  opposition, 
but  since  then  it  has  quietly  and  rapidly  ad- 
vanced. As  the  Church  repeatedly  took  action 
on  the  slavery  question  and  sided  with  the  anti- 
slavery  churches,  its  progress  was  for  many 
years  wholly  within  the  &)undaries  of  the  N. 
states.  Differences  of  long  standing  led  to  a 
division  in  the  Church,  1891.  In  general  the- 
ology the  Evangelical  Association  is  Arminian; 
with  regard  to  sanctification,  Wesleyan ;  in  the 
form  of  government  and  mode  of  worship  it 
generally  agrees  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  (of  which  Albright,  prior  to  begin- 
ning his  reformatory  la&rs  m  the  German 
churches,  was  a  member).  The  literary  insti- 
tutions of  the  Church  are:  The  Northwestern 
College,  Naperville,  111.;  Union  Seminary,  New 
Berlin,  Pa.;  Blairstown  Seminary,  Blairstown, 
Iowa;  and  Ebenezer  Orphan  Institution,  Flat 
Rock,  Ohio.  At  present  the  Church  has  twen- 
ty-two annual  conferences,  inclusive  of  those 
of  Canada  and  Germany.  In  1908  the  two  bod- 
ies had  1,503  ministers,  2,666  churches^  and 
173,641  communicants. 

Evangelical  Church  Con'ferencey  one  of  the 
periodical  meetings  of  the  Protestant  state 
churches  of  Germany.  The  idea  of  these  meet- 
ings originated  with  King  William  of  Wflrtem- 
berg  in  1815.  The  first  conference,  held  at 
Berlin,  1846,  had  representatives  from  almost 
every  German  state.  At  the  second  confer- 
ence, held,  1852,  at  Eisenach,  an  official  cen- 
tral organ  was  established  at  Stuttgart  {All- 
gemeine  Kirchenhlatt  fur  das  evangel,  Deuisch- 
land).  The  conferences  are  held  at  Eisenach 
every  two  years. 

Evangelical  Church'es,  bodies  of  Christians 
which  accept  the  Bible  as  the  only  rule  of 
faith  and  practice,  and  believe  in  the  divinity 
of  Christ,  in  the  necessity  of  his  atonement, 
and  in  personal  repentance  and  faith  as  es- 
sential to  salvation.  "  Evangel  ische  Kirche  *' 
(Evangelical  Church)  is  the  official  title  of  the 
Established  Church  of  Prussia,  formed,  1817, 
by  the  union  of  the  Lutheran  and  the  Reformed 
churches.  The  Lutherans  and  Reformed  (Cal- 
vinistic)  churches  of  Baden,  Wtirtemberg,  and 
other  German  states  have  been  similarly  united. 
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The  "  evangelical  party "  in  the  Church  of 
England  is  that  section  of  the  Church  which 
attaches  special  importance  to  the'  teachings 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  is  censured  as 
neglecting  or  slighting  Church  authority  and 
underrating  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments. 

Evangelical  Coun'sels,  or  Counsels  of  Per- 
fec'tion,  such  directions  or  admonitions  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  as  are  not  in  them- 
selves obligatory  upon  anyone,  but  are  rec- 
ommended by  the  Church  to  some  persons  as 
highly  advantageous  to  spiritual  excellence. 
The  chief  evangelical  counsels  are  voluntary 
celibacy,  poverty,  and  obedience  to  monastic 
rules,  etc.  There  are  reckoned  twelve^otJih^ 
counsels.  ^"'^ 

Evangelical  Un'ion,  body  of  Scotch  Inde- 
pendents, called  *''  Morisonians,"  from  Rev. 
James  Morison,  their  original  leader.  In 
1843  they  left  the  United  Secession  Church, 
and  soon  were  joined  by  some  Congregational 
churches  of  Scotland  and  England.  They  re- 
ject a  part  of  the  Calvinistic  doctrines,  and 
have  a  theological  school  at  Glasgow.  The 
three  propositions  for  which  Morison  was  de- 
posed and  on  which  the  union  was  formed 
were:  that  faith  is  one's  belief  in  Christ's 
dying  for  him ;  that  the  "  Spirit  is  poured  out 
upon  all  flesh"  and  strives  with  all  unbeliev- 
ers; and  that  the  atonement  was  universal. 
The  imion  embraces  about  ninety  churches. 

Ev'ansy  Mary  Ann,  or  Marian.  See  Eliot, 
Geobge. 

Evans,  Oliver,  1755-1810;  American  inventor; 
b.  Newport,  Del.;  invented  the  automatic  flour 
mill,  the  high-pressure  steam  engine,  a  ma- 
chine for  making  card  teeth,  a  steam  dredge, 
and  the  "Cornish  boiler."  He  wrote  "The 
Young  Engineer's  Guide,"  "Miller  and  Mill- 
wright's Guide." 

EVanston,  town  in  Cook  Co.,  111.;  on  Lake 
Michigan;  12  m.  N.  of  Chicago;  is  a  very 
handsome  suburban  town,  the  seat  of  North- 
western University  and  the  Garrett  Biblical  In- 
stitute.   Pop.  (1906)  22,949. 

EVansviUe,  capital  of  Vanderburg  Co.,  Ind.; 
on  the  Ohio  River;  185  m.  below  Louisville; 
has  a  fine  U.  S.  Govt,  building,  a  U.  S.  Marine 
Hospital,  the  Southern  Indiana  Hospital  for 
the  Insane,  an  art  gallery,  flour  mills,  foun- 
dries, machine  shops,  woolen  and  cotton  mills, 
and  manufactures  of  furniture,  lumber,  sad- 
dlery and  harness,  liquors,  leather,  farming 
implements,  etc.;  is  the  principal  shipping 
point  of  SW.  Indiana,  and  in  commerce  is  one 
of  the  chief  cities  in  the  state.  Pop.  (1907) 
63,957. 

Evapora'tion,  passage  of  a  substance  from 
the  liquid  or  solid  state  to  the  condition  of 
vapor;  especially  such  change  at  a  tempera- 
ture below  the  boiling  point.  Evaporaton  takes 
place  in  a  vacuum  more  rapidly  than  in  the 
air,  and  more  rapidly  the  higher  the  temper- 
ature. It  has  been  shown  that  the  elastic 
force  of  all  vapors  is  the  same,  whether  mixed 
with  gas  or  air,  or  not;  and  that  air  is  never 
truly  saturated  with  vapor  unless  it  contains 
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an  amount  sufficient  to  saturate  a  vacuum  of 
the  same  extent,  and  at  the  same  temperature. 
(A  space  is  saturated  when  filled  with  all  the 
vapor  it  can  hold  in  the  form  of  vapor  at  the 
given  temperature.)  Evaporation  is  caused 
by  heat,  which  is  absorbed  when  vapor  is 
formed,  and  the  most  intense  degree  of  cold 
known  is  produced  in  bodies  by  the  evapora- 
tion near  them  of  volatile  liquids.  The  low- 
est point  yet  artificially  produced,  about  — ^220** 
C,  has  been  obtained  by  the  evaporation  in 
vacuo  of  liquid  oxygen.    See  Vafob. 

EVarts,  William  Maxwell,  1818-1901;  Amer- 
ican law}'er  and  statesman;  b.  Boston,  Mass.; 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  New  York,  1840,  where 
J^e  practiced  with  distinction;  was  leading 
counsel  for  Pres.  Johnson  in  his  trial  before 
the  Senate,  1868;  Attomey-GJeneral  of  the 
U.  S.,  1868-69;  one  of  three  lawyers  appointed 
by  Pres.  Grant,  1871,  to  defend  the  interests 
of  the  U.  S.  before  the  tribunal  of  arbitrators 
w^ho  met  at  Geneva  to  settle  the  Alabama 
claims;  principal  counsel  for  the  Republican 
Party  before  the  Electoral  Commission  on  the 
Hayes-Tilden  returns,  1877;  U.  S.  Secretary  of 
State,  1877-81 ;  U.  S.  Senator,  1885-91.  Among 
his  public  addresses  are  his  eulogy  on  Chief 
Justice  Chase,  1873 ;  "  Centennial  Oration,"  in 
Philadelphia,  1876,  and  the  oration  at  the 
imveiling  of  Bartholdi's  statue  of  "  Liberty." 

Eve  (Hebrew  Hawah),  in  scriptural  his- 
tory, the  name  given  by  Adam  to  his  wife; 
derived  from  the  verb  hay  oh  (to  live),  and  ap 
plied  to  her  as  "  the  mother  of  all  the  living. 
With  the  birth  of  Seth  her  history  ceases^ 

Evec'tion,  inequality  of  the  moon's  motion, 
depending  on  the  position  of  the  transverse 
axis  of  the  moon's  orbit,  with  reference  to  the 
earth's  radius  vector.  The  eccentricity  of  the 
lunar  orbit  varies  with  the  relative  position 
of  these  lines.  It  is  maximum  when  they  are 
coincident  with,  and  minimum  when  they  are 
perpendicular   to,   each   other. 

EVelyn,  John,  1620-1706;  English  author; 
b.  Wotton,  Surrey;  enjoyed  great  favor  at  the 
court  after  the  Restoration,  and  held  positions 
of  honor  and  trust,  but  no  office.  He  was  a 
prolific  writer,  and  published  "  Sylva,"  an 
elaborate  treatise  on  arboriculture ;  "  Naviga- 
tion and  Commerce,  their  Origin  and  Prog- 
ress," "  A  Parallel  of  Ancient  and  Modern 
Architecture,"  etc.;  but  his  most  important 
and  most  interesting  work  is  his  "  Diary," 
written  without  any  idea  of  publication. 

Everest,  Mount,  believed  to  be  the  highest 
mountain  on  earth ;  in  the  E.  range  of  the 
Himalayas,  in  N.  Nepaul.    Altitude,  29,002  ft. 

Ev'erett,  Edward,  1794-1865;  American  ora- 
tor and  statesman;  b.  Dorchester,  Mass.;  Prof, 
of  Greek  at  Harvard,  1819-25;  editor  Vorth 
American  Review,  1820-44;  represented  the 
district  of  Middlesex  in  Congress,  1825-35 ; 
was  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  1836-40;  pres- 
ident of  Harvard,  1846-49;  U.  S.  Secretary  of 
State,  1852-53;  U.  S.  Senator,  1853-54;  un- 
successful candidate  for  Vice  President  of  the 
U.  S.  on  the  "  Union  "  ticket,  I860.  He  spent 
the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  in  the  exercise  of 
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his  oratorical  powers  in  behalf  of  charitable 
institutions,  in  commemorating  historical 
events,  or  in  eulogizing  illustrious  persons. 

Eyeretty  city  in  Middlesex  Co.,  Mass.,  adjoin- 
ing Boston,  Chelsea,  and  Maiden,  of  which  last 
it  formed  part  until  incorporated  as  a  town, 
1870;  has  two  memorial  libraries,  chemical 
works,  steel  and  structural  iron  works,  and  a 
number  of  small  factories.  Pop.  (1900)  29,- 
111. 

Everett,  county  seat  of  Snohomish  Co.,  Wash- 
ington (settled  1891,  incorporated  as  a  city, 
1893),  28  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Seattle,  on  an  arm 
of  Puget  Sound,  which  gives  it  an  excellent 
harbor.  Everett  is  surrounded  by  a  region 
rich  in  lumber  and  minerals,  the  development 
of  which  as  well  as  the  advantages  of  its  natu« 
ral  situations  has  greatly  aided  its  rapid 
growth.     Pop.    (1906)    abt.   26,000. 

Ev'erglades,  extensive  region  in  S.  Florida, 
S.  of  Lake  Okeechobee,  consisting  of  a  great 
shallow  lake,  in  which  are  many  low  islands 
covered  with  a  dense  jungle  of  pines,  palmet- 
toes,  vines,  and  tropical  trees.  The  water  be- 
tween the  islands  is 
from  1  to  6  ft.  deep. 
Much  of  this  region 
has  been  reclaimed. 

Ev'ergreens,  plants 
which  hold  their  leaves 
throughout  the  win- 
ter. Horticulturists 
usually  speak  of  two 
classes  of  evergreen 
plants,  the  broad 
leaved,  like  the  lau- 
rels and  mahonias, 
and  the  narrow  leaved, 
or  coniferous,  includ- 
ing the  pines  and 
spruces,  but  many 
conifers,  commonly 
considered  evergreens, 
have  deciduous  leaves, 
as  the  larches  and 
bald  cypress.  The 
leaves  of  some  ever- 
green plants  persist 
little  more  than  a 
year,  but  they  do  not 
fall  until  new  ones 
have  appeared.  The 
leaves  of  pines  and 
spruces  fall  when 
from  two  to  six  or 
even  more  years  old. 
See  Deciduous  Trees. 

Everlast'lng  FloW- 
ers,  common  name  of 
several  genera  of  the 
Composite  order,  hav- 
ing flowers  which,  if 
dried  and  preserved, 
retain  their  form  and 
color  many  years.  They  are  often  called  im- 
mortelles. 

Evesham  (Svz'tSm),  town  of  Worcester,  Eng- 
land; on  the  Avon;  in  the  beautiful  Vale  of 
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Evesham,  15  m.  8E.  of  Worcester;  has  re- 
mains of  an  abbey  built  abt.  700  a.d.  Most 
of  the  surrounding  country  is  occupied  by  mar- 
ket gardens,-  Here  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales, 
afterwards  Edward  I,  defeated  Simon  de  Mont- 
fort  and  the  barons,  1265. 

Evic'tion,  in  law,  the  act  of*  dispossessing 
one  of  lands  or  tenements,  as  when  a  landlord 
ejects  a  tenant  who  is  in  arrears  in  his  rent, 
or  when  a  third  person  dispossesses  a  tenant 
by  means  of  a  title  superior  to  that  of  the 
landlord,  or  a  vendee  '(purchaser)  by  a  title 
superior  to  that  of  the  vendor  (seller). 

Bv'idiDi^  in  law,  the  means  of  establishing 
an  alUgvtion  made  in  a  court  of  justice.  Evi- 
denoeis  direct  when  it  is  offered  simply  to 
Establish  the  fact  which  it  concerns;  is  cir- 
cumstantial when  its  object  is  to  lead  the  mind 
of  the  hearer  to  deduce  or  infer  some  other 
fact  from  it.  Presumptions  are  of  two  kinds — 
of  law  and  of  fact.  A  conclusive  presumption  of 
law  takes  place  when  a  legal  conclusion  is 
arrived  at  which  no  evidence  is  admissible  to 
rebut.  An  illustration  is  that  a  child  under 
seven  years  of  age  cannot  commit  a  felonious 
crime.  When  evidence  can  be  offered  to  rebut 
a  presumption  of  law,  it  is  said  to  be  dis- 
putable. An  instance  is  the  rule  in  criminal 
law  that  one  charged  with  crime  is  presumed 
to  be  innocent  until  he  is  proved  to  be  guilty. 
Under  this  theory,  when  a  state  of  facts  is 
once  established,  it  is  presumed  to  exist  until 
there  is  some  evidence  to  the  contrary.  Thus 
a  man  engaged  in  trade  is  assumed  to  follow 
the  ordinary  course  of  business,  or  the  in- 
cumbent of  a  public  office  to  perform  its  duties 
in  the  usual  manner.  Life  is  presumed  to 
continue  unless  there  is  evidence  of  death,  or 
sanity  until  evidence  is  offered  to  establish  in- 
sanity. 

The  leading  rules  as  to  the  production  of 
evidence  are:  certain  matters  may  be  judicial- 
ly taken  notice  of  without  proof,  such  as  the 
recurrence  of  the  seasons,  matters  of  common 
knowledge,  etc.;  evidence  must  correspond 
with  the  allegations  in  the  pleadings,  and  be 
confined  to  the  points  in  issue;  the  burden  of 
proof  is  with  him  who  holds  the  affirmative; 
the  best  evidence  must  be  produced  of  which 
the  natures  of  the  case  admits,  original  docu- 
ments should  be  produced,  although  if  they  are 
destroyed  copies  may  be  introduced  as  the 
best  secondary  evidence  available;  hearsay 
evidence  is  in  general  inadmissible;  testimony 
should  in  general  concern  matters  of  knowl- 
edge as  distinguished  from  opinion,  the  testi- 
mony of  experts  being  the  principal  exception ; 
certain  evidence,  otherwise  admissible,  is  ex- 
cluded on  grounds  of  public  policy,  such  as  the 
privileged  communications  between  an  attor- 
ney and  his  client,  or  between  husband  and 
wife;  in  certain  cases  written  evidence  must 
be  resorted  to  rather  than  oral;  oral  contem- 
poraneous evidence  is  not  admissible  to  vary 
the  terms  of  a  written  instrument.  A  written 
receipt,  however,  being  usually  informal,  may 
be  explained  as  having  conditions  which  it 
does  not  contain.  Leading  questions,  i.e., 
those  that  suggest  their  answer,  may  not  be 
asked  on  the  direct  examination,  but  are  per- 
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mitted  in  the  wider  range  given  on  cross-exami- 
nation. A  party  may  contradict  the  evidence 
of  his  own  witness,  but  may  not  attack  char- 
acter. A  witness  is  privileged  from  giving  an 
answer  which  would  tend  U>  convict  him  of  a 
crime  or  degrade  him  in  public  estimation.  See 
Heabsat  Evidence;  State's  Evidence. 

Ev'idences  of  Christian'ity,  proofs  of  the 
divine  origin  of  the  religion  founded  by  Jesus 
Christ.  The  external  evidences  are  such  as 
relate  to  the  fact  or  existence  of  Christianity, 
rather  than  to  its  nature  or  system — ^the  cre- 
dentials of  revelation  as  distinguished  from  its 
contents :  ( 1 )  Prophecies,  which  have  been  ful- 
filled in  the  course  of  ancient  empires,  in  the 
coming  of  Messiah,  in  the  fortunes  and  fate 
of  the  Jews,  and  in  the  progress  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church ;  ( 2 )  Miracles,  which  were  wrought 
by  prophets  and  apostles  in  attestation  of  their 
divine  commission  as  teachers,  disclosed  in  the 
life  and  death  of  Christ,  and  confirmed  by  the 
success  of  Christianity  in  the  first  age;  (3) 
Historical  testimonies  to  the  authenticity  and 
genuineness  of  the  sacred  writings,  afforded  not 
only  by  undesigned  coincidences  among  them, 
but  by  contemporaneous  heathen  literature  and 
by  modem  antiquarian  research.  The  internal 
evidences  are  such  as  appear  in  Christianity 
itself:  (1)  In  its  doctrines,  such  as  the  exists 
ence,  perfections,  and  policy  of  the  Creator, 
the  origin  of  the  world,  the  scheme  of  redemp- 
tion, the  state  and  destiny  of  man;  (2)  In  its 
precepts,  such  as  the  Ten  Commandments,  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  counsels  of  the  apos- 
tles; (3)  In  its  example,  such  as  those  of  evan- 
gelists, saints,  and  martyrs,  and,  above  all,  of 
Jesus  himself;  (4)  In  its  effects,  not  only 
upon  the  welfare  of  individuals,  but  upon  the 
interests  of  society,  as  seen  in  works  of  char- 
ity, in  the  arts  of  peace,  in  humane  laws,  and 
free  institutions. 

Still  further  classes  of  evidence  are  of  a 
mixed  nature,  partly  external  and  partly  in- 
ternal, and  serve  to  show  the  connection  and 
consistency  of  Christianity  with  other  facts 
and  truths.  Such  are:  (1)  Experimental  evi- 
dences, acquired  by  those  who  have  personally 
tested  in  tneir  own  faith  and  practice  the  doc- 
trines, precepts,  and  promises  of  the  Gospel; 
(2)  Scientific  evidences,  which  illustrate  the 
existence  and  attributes  of  the  Deity,  and  con- 
firm the  allusions  of  Scripture  to  physical, 
mental,  and  moral  phenomena;  (3)  Philosoph- 
ical evidences,  derived  from  reason  and  experi- 
ence as  to  the  probable  existence  of  a  divine 
government,  a  future  state,  a  supernatural 
revelation,  and  a  scheme  of  redemption,  such 
as  are  found  in  the  Scriptures.     See  Chbis- 

TIANITY. 

E'vil,  total  or  partial  absence  or  negation  of 
good,  and  the  presence  of  imperfection,  suffer- 
ing, or  sin.  The  question  of  the  origin  of  evil 
has  in  every  age  attracted  the  attention  of 
thoughtful  minds.  The  Zoroastrians  and  Gnos- 
tics tried  to  solve  it  by  the  dualistic  theory 
of  the  opposition  of  a  good  and  an  evil  prin- 
ciple. Others  have  maintained  that  evil  is  a 
necessary  part  of  the  Divine  economy,  and 
that  under  the  superintendence  of  Infinite  Wis- 
dom evil  will  result  in  the  highest  possible 


good.  It  seems  certain  that  moral  freedom 
itself  implies  at  least  the  possibility  of  an 
evil  choice,  so  that  evil  must  potentially  exist 
where  goodness  exists. 

Evil  Eye,  mysterious  power  of  injury  which 
was  generally  ascribed,  to  the  look  of  a  person 
having  from  birth  an  eye  of  such  power.  The 
Greek  and  Roman  classics  contain  numerous 
references  to  this  belief,  which  was  also  very 
common  in  the  Middle  Ages.  In  Mohammedan 
and  imcivilized  countries  this  superstition  is 
still  almost  universal;  it  is  found  among  the 
peasantiy  of  more  civilized  lands,  and  in  Italy 
appears  among  all  classes.  It  prevails  espe- 
cially in  W.  Africa.  Wherever  it'  prevails 
charms  are  worn  to  avert  the  mischief  believed 
imminent  from  an  evil  eye,  which  was  consid- 
ered especially  dangerous  to  young  children. 

Evoln'tiony  in  algebra  and  arithmetic,  the 
extraction  of  roots;  in  other  words,  the  in- 
verse operation  to  involution.  The  object  of 
evolution  is  to  ascertain  the  quantity  which 
multiplied  by  itself  a  stated  number  of  times 
yields  a  given  result.  In  a  wider  sense,  evo- 
lution may  be  regarded  as  synonymous  with 
the  solution  of  a  binomial  equation. 

Evolution,  an  unrolling  or  unfolding;  espe- 
cially the  development  of  a  complex  system 
or  organism  from  a  simpler  one.  In  cosmology, 
evolution  is  the  development  of  the  universe 
from  a  primitive  homogeneous  medium,  by 
means  of  forces  inherent  in  it;|in  biology, 
it  is  the  development  of  the  organic  world  as 
we  see  it,  from  simpler  organisms,  or,  going 
further  back,  from  inorganic  matter.  The 
most  familiar  system  of  cosmic  evolution  is 
that  contained  in  the  works  of  Herbert  Spen- 
cer. In  the  more  limited  field  of  chemistry 
some  attempts  have  been  made  at  a  theoiy  of 
a  development  of  the  elements  from  a  primitive 
stuff.  The  recently  discovered  phenomena  of 
radioactivity  and  the  new  theories  of  matter 
based  thereon  have  given  an  impetus  to  such 
theories.  Popularly  the  word  "evolution'*  is 
used  chiefiy  in  its  biological  sense,  and  is  con- 
fined by  some  to  Darwin's  theory  of  the  origin 
of  species  by  natural  selection.  But  biological 
evolution  is  an  older  idea  than  Darwin.  Among 
modem  naturalists,  Linnieus  and  Buffon  had 
definite  conceptions  of  a  progressive  organic 
development.  The  idea  was  elaborated  by 
Kant,  Goethe,  St.-Hilaire,  and  others;  but  the 
chief  pre-Darwinian  evolutionist  was  Lamarck, 
whose  modem  disciples  ( the  "  neo-Lamarcki- 
ans")  consider  his  work  as  epoch  making.  In 
his  system  the  inheritance  of  acquired  charac- 
teristics played  an  important  part.  Organs 
were  developed  by  use  and  handed  down  to 
descendants  in  their  developed  state  to  be  fur- 
ther developed.  According  to  the  stricter  Dar- 
winians, such  inheritance  is  impossible;  and 
these  do  not  therefore  rate  Lamarck's  work 
as  of  the  first  rank.  The  conclusions  of  Dar- 
win regarding  the  origin  of  species,  which 
have  borne  so  important  a  part  in  the  modem 
development  of  tiie  evolution  theory  in  biol- 
ogy, were  arrived  at  almost  simultaneously  by 
Alfred  Russell  Wallace. 

According  to  Darwin,  the  factors  in  the  prt>- 
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duction  of  new  species  are  variation,  heredity, 
and  the  struggle  for  existence  with  survival 
of  the  fittest.  Variation  he  regards  as  purely 
spontaneous.  No  child  is  quite  like  its  parents, 
and  the  alteration  may  take  place  along  anv 
line  and  in  any  direction.  Breeders  take  ao- 
vantage  of  these  spontaneous  variations  to  ac- 
centuate some  selected  feature  for  man's  use, 
such  as  the  secretion  of  milk  in  cows  or  great 
strength  of  limb  in  draught  animals.  In  like 
manner  nature  accentuates  certain  features 
automatically,  not  by  selecting  parents,  but 
by  killing  off  the  offspring.  Many  more  off- 
spring are  produced  than  can  possibly  live, 
especially  among  plants  and  the  lower  animal 
organisms,  and  a  struggle  for  existence  results. 
Those  individuals  survive  this  struggle  that 
are  best  suited  to  live  in  their  special  environ- 
ment. Their  peculiarities  are  transmitted  by 
heredity  to  their  descendants,  and  so  on.  In 
course  of  time  individuals  are  thus  developed 
that  are  more  and  more  perfectly  fitted  to  the 
environment,  and  hence  species  arise.  Elabo- 
rated by  Huxley,  SSpencer,  Lyell,  Lubbock, 
Haeckel,  and  others,  this  theory  was  soon  ap- 
plied even  to  man,  whose  descent  from  some 
remote  ancestor  of  the  apes  was  maintained  in 
Darwin's  "Descent  of  Man,"  1871. 

It  will  be  noted  that  Darwin's  theory  sup- 
poses the  steps  of  evolution  to  consist  in  the 
selection  of  spontaneous  variations,  while  La- 
marck's was  based  on  the  determination  of 
variation  by  use.  Thus,  if  we  admit  that  the 
son  of  a  noted  pianist  has  inherited  his  fa- 
ther's ability,  the  Lamarckian  view  would  be 
that  the  skill  acquired  by  years  of  practice 
has  been  transmitted  by  heredity;  the  Dar- 
winian, that  the  only  inheritance  was  of  an 
aptitude,  existing  in  the  father  at  birth.  On 
this  view  the  son  would  have  been  equally 
skilled  had  his  father  never  learned  to  play 
the  piano  at  all.  Biologists  are  still  divided 
over  this  question,  in  some  one  of  its  many 
phases.  The  immediate  pupils  and  successors 
of  Darwin  were  inclined  to  assert  that  their 
master,  in  laying  down  his  principle  of  natural 
selection,  intended  to  exclude  all  other  possible 
agencies  of  evolution;  but  biologists  now  in- 
cline to  think  that  in  laying  stress  on  his  own 
discovery  he  did  not  intend  to  bar  out  selec- 
tion of  other  means.  Hence  we  have  now  many 
variations  of  the  Darwinian  idea,  some  of  them 
in  combination  with  that  of  Lamarck.  One 
of  the  most  striking  is  the  recent  contention 
of  Hugo  de  Vries,  which  he  supports  by  obser- 
vations on  plant  breeding,  that  evolution  may 
take  place  in  jerks,  by  comparatively  brief 
periods  of  active  variation,  separated  by  in- 
tervals of  rest  during  which  there  is  little 
danger  from  generation  to  generation. 

Those  who  have  carried  the  evolutionary  doc- 
trine furthest,  like  Haeckel,  now  profess  to 
be  able  to  trace  the  history  of  life  from  its 
first  germ  through  various  forms  to  its  high- 
est development  in  man.  According  to  Haeck- 
el's  view,  the  line  of  descent  passes  from  the 
protozoon  successively  through  the  ccelenter- 
ates,  worms,  fish,  reptiles,  and  mammals.  The 
development  of  the  individual,  before  birth, 
goes  through  a  very  similar  series  of  changes; 
and  these  changes  are  thought  to  be  reminis- 


cent, as  it  were,  of  the  changes  through  which 
the  race  has  gone  during  the  ages.  Study  of 
the  geological  record,  as  shown  in  fossils,  is 
also  thought  to  substantiate  this  position,  al- 
though there  are  necessarily  wide  breaks  in 
the  record.  Some  striking  series  exist,  as  that 
which  represents  the  development  of  the  mod- 
em horse  from  a  five-toed  creature  about  the 
size  of  a  small  dog.  The  successive  stages 
here  are  all  preserved  in  the  fossil  record. 
Evolutionists  believe  that  in  the  case  of  man 
further  evolution  is  likely  to  be  mental  rather 
than  physical,  being  in  the  line  of  the  advances 
in  civilization  from  the  savage  up,  during 
which  time  very  little  physical  change  in 
man's  body  has  occurred,  except  that  neces- 
sary to  adapt  it  to  a  more  complex  brain  struc- 
ture. 

Opponents  of  evolution,  besides  a  general 
denial  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  arguments  of 
its  advocates,  take  their  stand  on  the  enor- 
mous length  of  time  required  for  the  changes 
indicated  by  the  theory,  on  the  slight  changes 
or  absence  of  change  during  recorded  history, 
and  on  the  inadequacy  of  the  fossil  record.  In 
spite  of  this,  probably  most  biologists  to-day 
are  evolutionists,  in  one  degree  or  another. 
Opposition  based  on  the  supposed  contradic- 
tion of  revealed  religion  by  the  theory  was 
formerly  widesnread  and  violent.  Some  early 
evolutionists  believed  in  development  interrupt- 
ed at  intervals  by  special  creations  (compare 
De  Vries's  theory,  mentioned  above).  But 
many  sincere  believers  in  the  Christian  faith 
now  accept  some  form  of  evolutionary  theory 
as  a  description  of  the  methods  of  the  Creator 
rather  than  a  denial  of  his  agency  or  work. 
See  Darwinism;  Nbd-Laicabckianibm. 

Evolntiona,  Miritary,  movements  by  which 
troops  change  the  order,  position,  and  direction 
of  their  primary  formation.  Marching,  coun- 
termarching, changing  front,  forming  line, 
facing,  wheeling,  defiling,  deploying,  etc.,  come 
imder  this  head.  All  evolutions  are  performed 
according  to  a  regulated  system,  which  differs 
in  its  details  in  the  armies  of  different  nations. 

Avremond  (avr-mdfi'),  Charles  de  Saint-D^nia 
(Seigneur  de  Saint-Evremond),  1613-1703; 
French  courtier  and  litterateur;  b.  near  Cou- 
tances,  Normandy ;  entered  the  army  abt.  1629, 
and  became  a  friend  of  Turenne  and  the  Prince 
of  Cond6;  having  given  offense  to  Louis  XIV 
hv  his  raillery  and  sarcastic  wit,  he  fied  to 
England,  1662;  gained  the  favor  of  Charles 
II,  who  granted  him  a  pension.  He  never  re- 
turned to  France;  wrote  dramas,  essays,  and 
letters. 

Ewaia  (&'vftlt),  Georg  Heinrich  von,  1803- 
75;  German  Orientalist  and  biblical  critic;  b. 
(jrottingen;  became  Prof,  of  Philosophy  at 
GOttingen,  1831,  and  of  Oriental  Languages, 
1835;  was  Prof,  of  Philosophy  and  then  of 
Theology  at  Tfibingen,  1838-48;  again  held 
the  chair  at  GOttingen,  1848-67,  whence  he 
was  removed  for  political  reasons.  In  1869 
he  was  elected  to  the  N.  German  Parliament, 
where  he  bitterly  opposed  Prussia.     He  wrote 

frammars  of  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  a  history  of 
srael,  and  a  work  on  biblical  theology;  also 
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many    articles    on    Semitic    subjects    in    his 
"  Year  Books  of  Biblical  Science/'  1840-05. 

Ewaldy  Johannes,  1743-81;  Danish  poet;  b. 
Copenhagen ;  works  include  the  drama  "  Adam 
and  Eve,"  the  prose  tragedy  "  Rolf  Krage," 
the  tragedy  in  iambic  pentameters  **  The  Death 
of  Balder,"  the  comedy  "The  Fishers,"  in 
which  occur  his  best  songs ;  "  King  Christian 
stood  by  the  High  Mast,"  and  "Little  Gun- 
vor";  poems,  including  "The  Blessings  of 
Rungsted." 

BweU  (H'^l),  Sichaid  Stoddert,  1817-72; 
American  military  officer;  b.  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; graduated  at  West  Point,  1840; 
served  on  the  frontier  and  in  the  Mexican 
War;  lieutenant  general  in  the  Confederate 
army;  assigned  on  the  death  of  Jackson  to* 
the  command  of  his  corps,  the  Second  Corps 
of  Lee's  army,  which  he  led  at  the  capture 
of  Winchester,  at  Gettysburg,  the  Wilderness, 
and  Spottsylvania  Court  House.  He  was  re- 
lieved from  duty  in  the  field  because  of  physi- 
cal inability,  and  took  charge  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Richmond;  settled  after  the  war  in 
Tennessee. 

Exac'tiODB,  legal  term  of  ecclesiastical  juris- 
prudence, used  in  the  Middle  Ages  to  denote 
such  duties  or  contributions,  demanded  by  the 
clergy  of  their  parishioners,  as  were  extraordi- 
nary, either  because  thev  were  new  and  against 
custom  or  because  their  amount  was  unduly 
increased.  They  were  unlawful,  and  it  was 
found  necessary  repeatedly  to  denounce  them. 

Exam'ple  Books.    See  Exemfla  Books. 

Ex'archy  in  the  E.  Roman  Empire,  an  ecclesi- 
astical or  civil  dignitary  invested  with  extraor- 
dinary authority.  At  first  exarchs  were  officers 
dele^^ted  by  the  patriarch  or  synod  to  visit 
a  diocese  to  restore  discipline.  The  exarch 
was  also  the  superior  of  several  monasteries. 
In  the  modem  Greek  Church  the  exarch  is  a 
legate  a  latere  of  the  patriarch.  This  title 
was  given  to  the  prefects  who  for  two  centu- 
ries governed  that  part  of  Italy  which  was 
subject  to  the  Byzantine  Empire.  They  held 
their  court  at  Ravenna,  and  combined  civil, 
military,  judicial,  and  often  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority. The  exarchate  was  overthrown  by  the 
Lombards^  762. 

Ex  cath'edra  (Latin  "from  the  chair"), 
phrase  originally  applied  to  decisions  given  by 
popes  or  prelates  in  a  solemn  judicial  manner. 
Hence  it  is  applied  to  every  decision  pro- 
nounced by  anyone  in  the  exercise  of  his  proper 
authority,  as  a  judge  on  the  bench,  etc. 

Ex'cellencyy  title  borne  originally  by  the 
Lombard  kings,  and  then  by  the  emperors  of 
the  West  from  Charlemagne  to  Henry  VII. 
It  has  become  the  title  of  every  nobleman  in 
Italy;  in  France,  a  duke  is  addressed  as  ewcel- 
lence,  and  a  prince  as  altesee.  It  is  the  usual 
address  of  foreign  ministers  and  of  the  gov- 
ernors of  British  colonies.  There  is  no  legal 
sanction  for  the  application  of  the  title  to  any 
officer  in  the  U.  S.  except  the  Governor  of 
Massachusetts,  but  the  title  is  applied  by  oour- 
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tesy  to  the  President  of  the  U.  S.  and  the  gov- 
ernors of  many  of  the  states. 

Ezcelinans',  or  Ezelmans',  Remi  Joseph  Isi- 
dore (Baron),  177&-1852;  French  marshal;  b. 
Bar-Ie-Duc;  served  with  distinction  at  Aus- 
terlitz,  1806,  and  gained  the  rajik  of  general 
of  brigade  for  his  conduct  at  Eylau,  1807; 
in  the  Russian  campaign,  1812,  he  commanded 
a  division  with  much  skill.  He  directed  a 
corps  at  Waterloo,  1815,  after  which  he  passed 
four  years  in  exile ;  was  restored  to  his  title  as 
a  peer,  1831^  and  became  a  marshal  of  France, 
185L 

Exchange',  (1)  a  place  of  meeting  (also 
called  a  BouBSE)  of  traders  in  any  given  line 
of  business,  as  stock  exchange,  produce  ex- 
change, etc.;  (2)  commercial  paper  and  the 
transactions  to  which  it  gives  rise.  Bills  of 
exchange  as  a  method  of  commercial  settle- 
ments are  probablv  of  nearly  coincident  date 
with  the  origin  of  commerce.  Owing  to  the 
balance  of  trade  or  debt  between  any  two 
places,  either  domestic  or  foreign,  there  may 
be  a  difference  of  value  between  a  given  quan- 
tity of  gold  or  silver  in  such  places  respective- 
ly. TMs  difference  is  called  the  exchange, 
and  it  is  generally  expressed  by  a  percentage 
on  the  bill  that  is  bought  for  remittance.  The 
exchange  is  said  to  l^  at  par  when  there  is 
no  such  difference,  or  "  when  a  given  quantity 
of  gold  in  one  country  is  convertible  at  the 
market  price  into  such  an  amoimt  of  the  cur- 
rency of  that  country  as  will  purchase  a  bill 
of  exchange  on  the  other  country  for  such  an 
amount  of  the  currency  of  that  other  country 
as  will  there  be  convertible  at  the  market  price 
into  an  equal  quantity  of  gold  of  the  same 
fineness." 

Exchange  is  said  to  be  in  favor  of  a  coun- 
try when  a  given  quantity  of  gold  purchased 
in  it  is  convertible  into  such  an  amount  of  the 
currency  of  another  country  as  will  there  be 
convertible  into  a  greater  quantity  of  gold  of 
the  same  fineness;  and  it  is  said  to  be  adverse, 
or  against  a  coimtry,  when  the  proceeds  of  a 
bill  of  exchange  will  yield  in  the  country  to 
which  it  is  transmitted  a  smaller  quantity  of 
gold  of  the  same  fineness.  The  effective  limi- 
tation, therefore,  to  the  price  of  a  bill  of  ex- 
change designed  for  transmission  to  another 
country  is  the  cost  of  sending  gold.  The  prin- 
cipal circumstance  which  determines  the  cost 
of  gold  in  a  country  is  the  state  of  its  foreign 
account.  If  its  exports  are  continuously  less 
than  its  imports,  it  must  transmit  gold  or 
silver  to  pay  the  difference. 

Ezcheq'uer,  in  Great  Britain,  the  executive 
department  corresponding  to  the  Treasury  De- 
partment in  the  U.  S. 

Exchequer  Bills,  negotiable  interest-bearing 
bills  issued  at  the  British  Exchequer,  under 
the  authority  of  Parliament,  as  security  for 
money  advanced  to  the  government. 

Exchequer,  Chan'cellor  of  the,  title  of  the 
highest  finance  minister  of  the  British  Govt. 
This  office  is  from  its  nature  necessarily  in- 
trusted to  a   Commoner.      When   the  Prime 
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Minister  is  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
rnons,  he  sometimes  holds  the  office  of  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer. 

Exchequer  Xal'lies,  tallies  of  wood  by  means 
of  which,  up  to  1783,  the  English  exchequer 
checked  its  accounts.  The  checking  was  done 
as  follows:  (Seasoned  sticks  of  hazel,  ash,  or 
willow  were  inscribed  on  one  side  with  the 
sum  for  which  the  tally  was  an  acknowledg- 
ment, and  on  the  other  with  the  Roman  char- 
acters indicating  the  same  sum,  with  the  date 
and  payer's  name.  Notches  of  varied  appear- 
ance stood  for  various  amoimts.  The  deputy 
chancellor  split  the  stick  with  knife  and  mal- 
let in  such  a  way  that  each  check  was  divided ; 
and  when  the  payer  presented  his  tally  for 
payment,  it  was  first  matched  with  its  corre- 
spending  tally  in  the  exchequer  office.  This 
ancient  and  clumsy  device  was  nevertheless 
an  almost  perfect  protection  against  forged  ap- 
plications for  money.  The  old  tallies  were 
stored  in  the  Parliament  House,  and  in  1834 
Parliament  ordered  them  to  be  burned. 

Excise',  tax  on  goods  of  home  production,  as 
distinct  from  customs  or  duties  on  imports. 
The  term  is  chiefly  used  in  Great  Britain,  the 
corresponding  term  in  the  U.  8.  being  "  inter- 
nal revenue.''  The  British  excise  system  as  a 
system  dates  from  the  Long  Parliament,  1643. 
The  present  revenue  of  the  United  Kingdom 
from  taxes  of  this  kind  is  upward  of  £30,000,- 
000.  The  chief  duties  of  the  sort  in  France 
are  those  on  spirits,  wine  and  beer,  on  tobacco 
and  snuff,  and  on  gold  and  silver  plate;  with 
them  may  be  included  legacy  and  succession 
duties  and  stamp  taxes  on  various  commercial 
transactions.    See  Taxation. 

Excln'sion  Bill,  in  English  history,  a  bill  de- 
signed to  exclude  the  Duke  of  York  (later 
King  James  II)  from  the  throne,  because  he 
was  a  Romanist;  adopted  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  1679,  but  rejected  by  the  House  of 
Lords.  In  the  U.  S.  the  term  is  popularly  ap- 
plied to  the  Acts  of  Congress  concerning  Chi- 
nese immigration. 

Excommunica'tion,  formal  expulsion  of  a 
person  from  privileges  or  from  membership  in 
a  religious  society;  inflicted  by  church  author- 
ity upon  persons  accused  of  misconduct  or 
heresy.  The  ancient  Israelites  excommuni- 
cated offenders  by  exclusion  from  the  camp, 
h^  "  cutting  off  from  the  people,"  and  in  later 
tunes  by  "  putting  out  of  the  synagogue."  Ex- 
communication in  the  Christian  Church  was 
established  by  Christ's  teachings,  and  by  the 
precept  and  example  of  the  apostles. 

In  early  times — as  also  in  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic and  in  several  of  the  Reformed  churches 
at  present — ^there  was  a  lesser  and  a  greater 
excommunication ;  the  former  a  virtual  suspen- 
sion from  Church  privileges,  the  latter  a  for- 
mal expulsion.  The  greater  excommunication 
in  the  Latin  Church  is  less  severe  than  the 
anathema.  Excommunication  was  not  infre- 
quently employed  by  the  popes  in  former  times 
as  a  punishment  for  refractory  monarchs,  and 
even  for  whole  nations.  In  Prussia  and  Switz- 
erland the  excommunication  of  the  Old  Catho- 
lic priests  by  the  Catholic  bishopB,   1871-73 
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brought  on  severe  conflicts  between  the  State 
and  the  Church.  Excommunication  is  rarely 
resorted  to  in  modem  days  in  any  other  than 
the  Roman  Communion. 

Ezecn'tion,  in  civil  law,  the  formality  of 
signing,  sealing,  and  delivering  a  deed,  or  of 
signing  and  publishing  a  will ;  in  civil  actions, 
the  carrying  out  the  final  judgment  of  the 
court,  or,  more  strictly,  the  writ  directing  the 
sheriff,  coroner,  or  marshal  to  cariy  such  judg- 
ment into  effect;  also  a  common  term  for  the 
infiiction  of  the  death  penalty.  See  Capital 
Punishment;  Eleotbocution. 

Ezec'ntive  Bepart'ment,  The,  in  the  U.  S. 
Govt.,  the  branch  of  the  public  service  which 
attends  to  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  the 
general  (Federal,  national)  government.  This 
department  is  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
President,  who  is  the  principal  executive  offi- 
cer. The  duties  of  the  Executive  t)epartment 
are  the  most  extensive  of  all.  The  departments 
are:  State,  Treasury,  War,  Justice,  Navy,  Post 
Office,  Interior,  Apiculture,  and  Conunerce 
and  Labor.  See  Cabinet,  and  titles  of  the 
several  departments. 

Exec'iitor,  person  appointed  to  carry  into 
effect  the  directions  contained  in  a  last  will 
and  testament.  When  executors  are  not  named 
in  a  will,  or  are  incompetent,  or  refuse  to 
act,  letters  of  administration  "with  the  will 
annexed  "  may  be  issued,  under  which  the  same 
powers  may  be  exercised  that  could  have  been 
by  competent  executors  duly  appointed. 

Ezege'ris,  or  Ezeget'ical  Theorogy,  first  and 
most  important  part  of  theological  science, 
covering  the  whole  field  of  biblical  literature, 
or  all  that  pertains  to  the  accurate  and  de- 
tailed explanation  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, it  originated  among  the  Jewish  rab- 
bis, but  was  afterwards  extensively  cultivated 
among  the  Christian  Fathers,  the  Reformers, 
and  the  divines  of  all  ages.  It  has  received 
much  impulse  from  Oriental  discoveries  (in 
Egypt,  Palestine,  Babylon,  and  Assyria)  and 
from  the  advances  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
classical   and   Semitic   languages. 

Ezem'pU  Books,  collections  made  in  mediaeval 
times  of  stories  introduced  into  sermons  (usu- 
ally at  the  close)  to  illustrate  some  precept 
or  to  arouse  the  attention  of  the  congrega- 
tion. The  technical  word  for  a  story  so  used 
was  exemplum.  Gregory  the  Great  used  le- 
gends in  this  way  in  his  homilies  (before  604), 
but  the  practice  did  not  become  common  until 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  or  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  when  the  foundation  of 
the  Franciscan  and  Dominican  orders  gave  a 
great  impulse  to  preaching,  and  entirely 
changed  its  character.  These  collections  con- 
tain an  immense  amount  of  material  of  all 
kinds:  historical  anecdotes,  fables,  legends, 
jests,  popular  tales,  etc.  Their  value  consists 
partly  in  the  light  they  throw  on  the  history 
of  mediieval  culture,  but  more  especially  in 
the  important  part  they  played  in  the  diffusion 
of  popular  tales  (fables,  jests,  etc.).  The  Ori- 
ental elements  brought  from  Syria  by  Jacques 
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de  Vitry  and  others  were  spread  throughout 
Europe  by  the  host  of  preachers  who  incorpo- 
rated them  into  their  sermons. 

Ezequa'tur,  in  international  law,  permission 
or  recognition  given  by  a  foreign  authority  to 
consuls  and  similar  commercial  agents  to  per- 
form the  special  duties  delegated  to  them  by 
their  own  governments.  An  exequatur  may  be 
withdrawn  for  reasons  judged  sufficient  by  the 
authorities  granting  it. 

Exeter,  capital  of  Rockingham  Ck).,  N.  H.; 
on  the  Squamsoott,  50  m.  N.  of  Boston;  found- 
ed by  Rev.  John  Wheelwright,  1638;  was  the 
capital  of  the  state  and  a  center  of  military 
operations  in  the  Revolutionary  War;  contains 
the  richly  endowed  Phillips  Exeter  Academy, 
Robinson  Female  Seminary,  and  manufactures 
of  cotton  goods,  shoes,  pottery,  shoe-making 
and  grist  mill  machinery,  and  foundry  prod- 
ucts. 

Ex'eter,  capital  of  Devon,  England;  on  the 
Exe  River,  10  m.  from  the  sea,  and  170  m. 
WSW.  of  London;  was  the  Isca  Damnoniorum 
of  the  Romans.  When  Athelstan  arrived  at 
Exeter,  926,  he  found  it  occupied  by  Britons 
and  Saxons  in  common.  William  the  Con- 
queror appeared  before  the  city  in  1068,  and 
founded  the  castle  of  Rougemont.  Exeter  is 
the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  has  the  Albert  Me- 
morial Museum  and  a  magnificent  cathedral, 
commenced  in  1280.  In  one  of  the  towers  is 
the  Great  Tom  of  Exeter,  or  Peter's  bell,  which 
weighs  12,500  lbs.  Vessels  of  400  tons  can 
ascend  the  Exe  to  this  place,  from  which  dairy 
produce,  fruits,  etc.,  are  exported.  Exeter  has 
several  nurseries,  was  at  one  time  the  center 
of  a  large  woolen  trade,  and  is  noted  for  its 
Honiton  lace.     Pop.    (1901)    47,185. 

Exeter  Hall,  building  in  the  Strand,  London, 
completed  in  1831,  and  since  1880  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  As  it  is  used  for  re- 
ligious assemblies  and  meetings  of  reforming 
societies,  "  Exeter  Hall "  has  been  used  to  de- 
note the  parties  which,  even  if  not  fanatical, 
are  apt  to  advocate  a  harsh,  strict  morality. 

Exhaus'tion,  method  of  ancient  geometry, 
applied  by  Archimedes  and  Euclid,  by  which 
the  value  of  an  incommensurable  quantity  was 
sought  by  obtaining  successive  approximations. 
It  aided  in  the  invention  of  the  differential 
calculus  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

Ex'ilCy  condition  of  a  person  who  either  vol- 
untarily or  by  penal  sentence  absents  himself 
from  his  own  country  in  order  to  escape  the 
consequences  to  life,  liberty,  or  property  that 
residence  at  home  would  bring  with  it;  also, 
the  person  who  so  absents  himself.  The 
Greeks  were  familiar  with  volimtary  exile  on 
account  of  involuntary  homicide,  with  ostra- 
cism, a  political  contrivance,  especially  at 
Athens,  to  get  rid  of  a  powerful  party  leader, 
and  with  exile  especially  for  life.  At  Rome, 
while  the  republic  lasted,  a  person,  before 
sentence  for  crime,  could  go  to  a  foreign  coun- 
try; and  there  were  even  treaties  with  certain 
states  by  virtue  of  which  Romans,  and  vice 
versa  citizens  of  such  states,  had  a  liber^ 
conceded  to  them  of   living  in   exile   in   each 


other's  country.  Exile  was  also  a  penalty  for 
certain  crimes,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  Cicero,  was 
decreed  by  vote  of  the  comita,  or  assembly  of 
citizens. 

Under  the  empire  the  forms  of  exile  in  use 
went  by  the  names  of  relegatio  and  deporta- 
tio.  Relegation  either  excluded  the  person 
affected  by  it  from  a  particular  place  or  terri- 
tory, or  it  required  him  to  reside  at  a  particu- 
lar place  or  within  a  particular  country, 
without  depriving  him  of  property,  citizenship, 
or  a  father's  power,  and  did  not  necessarily 
prevent  his  return.  Deportation,  called  also 
deportation  to  an  island,  involved  loss  of  citi- 
zenship and  of  propertv.  Exile  is  as  a  punish- 
ment unknown  to  English  law,  unless  it  be  in 
the  form  of  transpoitation  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, or  as  a  condition  of  release  by  the  ex- 
ecutive from  a  capital  or  other  severe  punish- 
ment. 

Free  countries,  unless  overawed  by  superior 
power,  have  generally  given  refuge  to  political 
exiles,  and  seldom  have  they  delivered  them  up 
on  demand  from  the  exile's  country.  The  con- 
nection of  the  exile  with  his  native  land  of 
course  ceases.  If,  as  sometimes  happens,  he 
engages  in  plots  with  accomplices  in  his  native 
country,  lie  is  amenable  to  the  law  of  his 
domicile  (i.e.,  the  land  where  he  is  residing) 
for  any  criminal  acts  he  may  commit  within 
its  jurisdiction.  Such  a  person  is  sometimes 
demanded  by  the  authorities  of  his  original 
home,  in  order  to  be  tried  imder  its  laws;  but 
a  free  country  will  refuse  to  surrender  its 
territorial  rights  in  such  cases.  See  Extradi- 
tion. 

Ex'moor  For'est,  district  of  England,  partly 
in  Devon  and  partly  in  Somerset;  mostly  un- 
cultivated, and  occupied  by  dark  ranges  of 
hills  and  lonely  valleys;  is  partly  covered  with 
heath,  and  contains  considerable  meadow  land. 
In  this  r^on  ponies  are  bred  extensively,  and 
iron  is  mined. 

Ex'odus  (Greek  ''a  going  forth"),  migra- 
tion, whether  by  compulsion  or  otherwise,  of 
any  considerable  body  of  people,  as  of  the 
Moors  from  Spain,  1492,  of  the  Huguenots  from 
France  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  1685,  or  of  the  Irish  to  the  U.  S.  since 
1847;  but  the  term  is  commonly  applied  al- 
most exclusively  to  the  departure  of  the  Israel- 
ites from  Egypt  under  the  leadership  of  Moses. 
From  the  biblical  narrative  it  is  not  quite 
clear  how  long  they  had  been  in  Egypt — ^wheth- 
er four  centuries,  or  only  a  little  more  than 
two;  but  the  probability  is  that  their  sojourn 
there  was  for  a  period  of  about  two  hundred 
and  fiftv-five  vears. 

The  date  of  the  exodus,  in  years  of  the 
Christian  Era,  is  a  matter  of  conjecture.  Usher 
places  it  abt.  1490  B.C.  A  more  correct  com- 
putation from  the  Bible  numerals  might  make 
it  some  decades  earlier.  The  date  now  most 
commonly  received  is  abt.  1320  B.C.,  but  this 
is  in  conflict  with  the  Bible  statements,  and 
is  based  on  really  very  slight  evidence. 

Ex'ogenSy  plants  in  which  the  growth  of  the 
stem  is  in  concentric  layers  between  the  pith 
and  the  bark. 
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Exophthalmic  (eks-df-th&rmlk)  Goi'tre.  See 
Baseix)w's  Disease. 

Ez'ordsm,  rite  designed  to  cast  out  evil 
spirits,  or  withdraw  from  their  influence  per- 
sons "  possessed  "  or  made  demoniac  by  them. 
Something  of  the  sort  has  always  attended  a 
belief  in  demoniacal  possession.  Among  the 
Greeks  exorcising  was  a  profession.  All  early 
Christian  writers  bear  testimony  to  the  fact 
that  exorcisms  were  practiced  universally  in 
the  churches.  Christ,  who  drove  out  devils 
himself,  committed  this  power  to  his  disciples, 
and  promised  that  it  should  be  exercised  in 
the  cDurch  after  him.  An  order  of  exorcists 
still  exists  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  Catholic 
churches.  In  both  the  rituals  prescribed  ex- 
orcisms for  adult  and  infant  baptism,  for  al- 
laying storms,  checking  the  ravages  of  hurtful 
insects,  putting  an  end  to  droughts,  etc.  At 
the  reformation  Calvin  and  Zwingli  rejected 
exorcism  in  baptism;  it  was  retained  by  the 
Lutheran  churches,  but  in  time  became  obso- 
lete. 

Exosto'siSy  osseous  tumor  developed  on  the 
surface  of  a  bone,  originally  or  eventually  con- 
tinuous with  its  substance,  circumscribed, 
without  interior  cavity,  having  the  same  struc- 
ture and  life  as  the  bone  on  which  it  is  found. 
There  are  two  varieties  of  this  growth:  in  one 
the  bone,  as  all  other  tissues  may  do,  takes  on 
a  morbid  development,  an  (overgrowth)  hyper- 
trophy of  its  substance,  forming  a  well-de^ed 
tumor  on  the  surface;  in  the  other  the  new 
ossific  matter  is  deposited,  imder  or  between 
the  laminffi  of  the  periosteum,  separated  from 
the  bone  at  first  by  cartilage,  but  afterwards 
becoming  consolidated  to  it  in  the  usual  man- 
ner of  bony  processes. 

Exoter'ic    See  Esoteric. 

Expan'sion,  spreading  out;  increase  of  bulk 
or  extent,  especially  under  the  action  of  inter- 
nal forces;  in  physics  the  term  sometimes 
means  increase  in  length  or  breadth  (more 
properly,  elongation  or  dilatation),  sometimes 
increase  of  surface,  but  most  frequently  in- 
crease of  volume.  An  important  cause  of  ex- 
pansion is  rise  of  temperature,  although  there 
are  important  exceptions  to  the  law,  as  in  the 
case  of  vulcanized  rubber,  of  iodide  of  silver, 
of  water  between  0"  and  4"  C,  of  the  oxide 
of  copper  and  the  diamond  at  low  tempera- 
tures, and  of  iron  above  a  red  heat.  Elonga- 
tion per  unit  of  length,  when  a  body  is  heated 
1°  C,  is  its  coefficient  of  linear  expansion;  in- 
crease of  bulk  per  unit  of  volume,  when  a 
body  is  heated  1**,  is  the  coefficient  of  cubical 
expansion.  The  observed  expansion  of  a  liquid 
or  gas  within  a  containing  vessel,  on  heating 
or  cooling,  is  termed  its  apparent  expansion. 
The  true  expansion  of  the  fluid  is  obtained  by 
correcting  for  the  changed  bulk  of  the  vessel. 
See  Heat. 

Expatria'tion,  voluntary  abandonment  of 
one's  native  country  with  the  intention  of  be- 
coming a  citizen  of  another  state.  According 
to  an  act  of  the  U.  S.  Congress  (1868),  the 
act  of  expatriation  is  a  natural  and  inherent 
right  of  all  people.     Exceptions  to  the  right 


are  sometimes  made,  as  where  the  ^rson  holds 
a  public  trust,  or  is  liable  to  do  military  serv- 
ice, or  is  charged  with  crime.  There  are  also 
differences,  and  sometimes  a  practical  difficulty, 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  election  to  abandon 
citizenship  shall  be  evidenced.  In  some  coun- 
tries— e.g.,  France  and  Prussia — it  may  be 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  person  has  taken 
his  domicile  in  a  foreign  country  in  such  a 
sense  that  he  has  abandoned  all  intent  to  re- 
turn to  his  former  home.  British  statutes 
provide  that  naturalization  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try shall  be  evidence  of  an  intent  to  renounce 
British  citizenship.  Should  the  former  subject 
wish  at  any  time  to  resume  his  relations  with 
the  United  Kingdom,  he  can  be  naturalized 
under  the  laws  of  that  country.  The  subject 
of  expatriation  is  not  so  important  as  it  was 
formerly,  when  aliens  were  subject  to  serious 
disabilities. 

Expecta'tion  Sun'day,  Sunday  before  Whit- 
sunday. According  to  Acts  i,  4,  Christ  com- 
manded the  disciples  "that  they  should  not 
depart  from  Jerusalem,  but  wait  for  the 
promise  of  the  Father."  They  waited  till  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  and  the  promise  was  ful- 
filled. 

Ex'pert  Tea'timony,  in  law,  the  testimony  of 
expert  witnesses,  or,  as  they  are  commonly 
called,  experts.  The  practice  of  introducing 
experts  as  witnesses  in  proceedings  at  law,  for 
the  better  determination  of  the  issues,  dates 
back  to  the  Roman  Empire,  and  probably  as 
ancient  as  the  history  of  man.  The  province 
of  the  ordinaiy  witness  is  to  testify  as  to  actual 
facts  observed;  in  the  case  of  the  expert  wit- 
ness a  state  of  facts  is  supposed  to  exist,  and, 
assuming  that  state  of  facts  actually  to  have 
existed,  the  expert  is  called  upon  to  state  his 
opinion  of  the  result  or  proper  interpretation 
of  such  a  state  of  facts.  Generally  speaking, 
also,  the  expert  witness  must  base  his  opinion 
on  facts  which  he  has  heard  proved  during  the 
trial  of  the  question  in  issue.  A  person  is 
qualified  to  testify  as  an  expert  when  it  is 
proved  that  he  has  received  such  a  practical 
education  or  experience  in  the  matter  involved 
as  to  enable  him  to  render  an  intelligent  and 
probably  accurate  opinion  of  it  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  of  the  art,  profession,  or  trade 
to  which  it  pertains.  The  court'  passes  on  the 
fitness  or  unfitness  of  an  expert,  the  decision 
being  subject  to  the  right  of  the  parties  to 
appeal.  The  two  most  important  fields  for  ex- 
pert testimony  are  the  identification  of  hand- 
writing and  questions  of  medical  fact. 

Exploits',  Riv'er  of,  river  of  Newfoundland; 
traverses  nearly  the  whole  breadth  of  the  island 
from  SW.  to  NE. ;  is  navigable  for  steamers 
12  m.  to  the  rapids,  and  above  these  small 
boats  can  go  to  within  60  m.  of  the  SW.  coast. 
Its  valley  is  level,  well  timbered,  and  abounds 
in  game  and  fish,  but  has  few  inhabitants. 

Explo'sives,  compounds  practically  available 
in  war,  in  mining,  and  in  general  use  for  the 
sudden  development  of  immense  force.  They 
are  classified  as  nitrate  mioftures,  as  gunpow- 
der; nitrooompounda,  as  gun  cotton  and  nitro- 
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glycerin,  with  their  many  derivatives;  chlorate 
tniwtures,  picrate  mixtures,  and  fulminates. 

Gunpowder,  which  was  first  employed  in 
war  abt.  1350,  is  the  oldest  and  most  useful 
explosive.  It  is  a  mechanical  mixture  of  potas- 
sium, nitrate,  carbon,  and  sulphur,  in  propor- 
tions usually  varying  but  little  from  seventy- 
five,  thirteen,  twelve  respectively.  It  consists 
of  very  finely  pulverized  ingredients,  thor- 
oughly incorporated,  compressed  into  a  cake, 
granulated,  separated  into  the  different  sizes 
of  grain  by  sieves,  glazed,  dried,  and  freed 
from  all  dust.  ITie  properties  of  gunpowder 
may  be  varied  to  suit  the  requirements  of  a 
quick-burning  or  a  slow-burning  explosive.  Its 
expansive  power  is  due  to  two  distinct  causes 
— the  sudden  transformation  from  a  solid  to  a 
gaseous  form  of  much  greater  volume,  and  the 
heat  developed  by  the  chemical  change,  which 
induces  enormous  tension.  It  follows,  there- 
fore, that  a  variation  in  the  relative  propor- 
tions and  conditions  of  the  ingredients  must 
affect  the  expansive  force ;  and  also  that  a  sim- 
ilar result  may  be  obtained  by  mechanical 
means  directed  to  modifying  the  duration  of 
the  time  required  for  combustion. 

In  1832  Braeonnet  discovered  that  by  dissolv- 
ing starch,  paper,  wood,  or  other  fibers  in  nitric 
acid,  and  adding  water,  a  white  substance  was 
precipitated,  to  which  the  name  ofyloidin  was 
given.  The  explosive  nature  of  this  compound, 
called  gun  cotton,  was  discovered  by  Schonbe- 
ing  in  1845,  and  at  once  excited  attention  as  a 
possible  substitute  for  gunpowder.  On  ac- 
count of  its  liability  to  spontaneous  explosion, 
its  corroding  residua,  and  its  excessively  vio- 
lent and  irregular  character,  which  imfitted  it 
for  most  military  uses,  it  was  soon  disregarded. 
Gun  cotton  produces  little  smoke,  and  leaves  a 
very  small  residuum  of  solid  matter.  It  is 
unalterable  in  water.  Smokeless  powders  are 
derived  from  gun  cotton,  treated  by  solvents,  as 
acetone  or  an  ether,  either  in  a  liquid  or  gase- 
ous form  according  to  the  object  in  view,  yield- 
ing a  colloid  mass  which  may  be  subdivided 
into  grains  of  the  size  required.  The  conver- 
sion of  wood  fiber  into  an  explosive  similar  to 
gun  cotton  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  Schultze 
powder,  which  bums  with  but  little  solid 
residuum  or  smoke,  and  is  said  to  be  both 
cheaper  and  stronger  than  common  gunpowder, 
weight  for  weight,  although  more  bulky.  Nitro- 
glycerin, or  gUmoin  oil,  discovered  in  1847  by 
Ascagne  Sobrero,  remained  unapplied  to  prac- 
tical uses  until  1864,  when  Alfred  Nobel,  a 
Swedish  engineer,  developed  its  industrial 
value.  It  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  nitric 
and  sulphuric  acids  upon  glycerin.  At  ordi- 
nary temperatures  it  is  an  oily,  odorless,  sweet, 
and  slightly  pungent  liquid.  It  is  highly 
poisonous.  Nitroglycerin  incompletely  freed 
from  the  acids  undergoes  spontaneous  decom- 
position, is  dangerous  to  handle,  and  ultimately 
may  lose  its  explosive  properties.  These  prop- 
erties have  led  to  its  abandonment  as  an  ex- 
plosive. 

Dynamite,  now  the  generic  name  of  a  class 
of  explosives,  was  invented  in  1866  by  Nobel. 
It  first  consisted  of  nitroglycerin  absorbed  by 
a  porous,  inert  solid.  The  best  material  is  a 
siliceous  infusorial  earth  known  as  kieselguhr. 


which  will  absorb  and  safely  retain  three  times 
its  weight  of  nitroglycerin.  Dynamite  has  the 
appearance  and  consistence  of  heavy  brown 
sugar.  It  possesses  most  of  the  virtues  of 
nitroglycerin,  and  is  exempt  from  liability  to 
spontaneous  explosion  and  to  detonation  from 
moderate  shocks,  because  of  the  exceedingly 
fine  granulation  of  the  nitroglycerin.  Sat- 
urated with  water  it  loses  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  its  explosive  power,  but  requires  a 
primer  much  more  powerful  than  those  ordi- 
narily used.  Ignited  by  a  flame,  and  uncon- 
fined,  it  bums  quietly  without  detonation. 

Olyoxaline  was  invented  by  Abel  shortly  af- 
ter the  introduction  of  dynamite.  It  consisted 
of  a  mixture  of  gun-cotton  pulp  and  potassium 
nitrate,  saturated  with  nitroglycerin,  and  was 
made  both  in  a  granular  and  a  cake  form. 
Lithofracteur  is  a  variety  of  dynamite  devised 
by  Engels.  It  consists  of  nitroglycerin,  silica, 
and  mineral  bodies  as  absorl^nts.  It  is  a 
pasty  substance  of  dark  color;  it  bums  quietly 
when  ignited  by  a  flame,  and  explodes  violently 
when  fired  by  a  detonating  fuse.  It  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Germans  in  the  war  with  France 
m  1870-71.  In  the  U.  S.  the  type  is  repre- 
sented by  Judson  powder,  Dualin  was  invented 
by  Dittmar,  and  its  use  has  been  chiefly  re- 
stricted to  Germany  and  the  U.  S.  It  consists 
of  nitroglycerin  mixed  with  sawdust  and  potas- 
sium nitrate  in  proportions  necessitated  by  its 
various  uses.  In  1875  Nobel  patented  a  nitro- 
glycerin compound,  variously  known  as  nitro- 
felatin,  blasting  gelatin,  or  explosive  gelatin, 
t  consists  of  from  five  to  eight  per  cent  of 
carefully  prepared  gun  cotton.  In  appearance 
nitrogelatin  is  a  pale-yellow,  elastic,  trans- 
lucent jelly.  Its  sensitiveness  is  increased  by 
cold.  It  is  wholly  imaffected  by  water.  The 
addition  of  from  three  to  five  per  cent  of  cam- 
phor forms  gelatine  explosive  de  guerre,  and 
materially  reduces  its  sensitiveness  to  high 
temperatures,  and  to  shocks.  Strong  detonat- 
ors are  required  to  develop  full  power. 

The  Austrian  explosive  ecrasite,  which  is 
claimed  to  have  given  remarkable  results  as  a 
charge  for  shells,  is  believed  to  be  a  modified 
blasting  gelatin.  By  the  addition  of  nitrates, 
with  or  without  carbon,  gelatin  dynamites  of 
various  grades  are  formS  for  use  when  re- 
duced intensity  of  action  will  sufiSce.  When 
the  proportion  of  nitrocellulose  is  increased  to 
about  fifty  per  cent,  and  of  camphor  to  about 
ten  per  cent,  a  hornlike  substance  is  produced, 
known  as  hallistite.  Rolled  into  sheets  and 
suitably  subdivided,  it  forms  smokeless  pow- 
der, giving  good  results  both  in  small  arms 
and  in  cannon.  Cordite,  which  is  also  a  smoke- 
less powder,  belongs  to  this  class,  as  does  also 
Leonard  powder,  Foroite  is  an  American  rep- 
resentative of  the  class  of  gelatinized  nitro- 
compounds to  which  nitrogelatin  belongs.  Sev- 
eral grades  are  on  the  market.  The  strongest 
contains  ninety-five  parts  by  weight  of  nitro- 
glycerin and  five  parts  of  a  prepared  cellulose 
of  a  special  kind.  By  adding  nitrates  in  vary- 
ing proportions  forcite  dynamites  are  formed. 
They  contain  from  seventy-five  per  cent  to 
thirty  per  cent  of  nitroglycerin. 

The  violent  action  of  potassium  chlorate 
upon  readily  oxidizable  substances  has  led  to 
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many  attempts  to  use  it  in  making  substitutes 
for  gunpowder.  Under  the  names  of  white 
gunpowder  and  Oerman  gunpotoder,  a  mixture 
of  this  salt  with  potassium  ferro-  and  ferri- 
cyanide  and  sugar  has  been  long  known.  Mixed 
with  nut  galls,  resins,  and  other  vegetable  sub- 
stances, it  has  been  sold  as  Horsley's  powder, 
Ehrhardt'8  potoder,  etc.  The  form  best  known 
in  the  U.  S.  ■  consists  of  potassium  chlorate, 
potassium  nitrate,  and  crude  gamboge,  which 
was  considerably  employed  for  blasting  pur- 
poses. In  1873  Sprengel  described  a  new  class 
of  explosives  formed  by  mixing  just  before  use 
an  oxidizing  and  a  combustible  ingredient,  each 
of  which  by  itself  is  nonexplosive.  Hellhoffite, 
consisting  of  nitric  acid  and  metadinitrohen' 
eene,  is  a  variety  of  the  Sprengel  class  intro- 
duced by  Gruson  for  use  in  shells.  In  France 
these  explosives  are  called  panclaatites.  In 
the  U.  S.,  rackarock,  composed  of  potassium 
chlorate  and  nitrobenzene,  was  used  in  the  de- 
struction of  Flood  Rock,  New  York  harbor, 
in  1885.  This  explosive,  being  composed  of  a 
liquid  and  a  solid,  is  not  dangerously  sensitive 
to  friction  when  fresh,  and  before  mixing  is 
absolutely  safe  to  handle,  transport,  or  store 
in  any  quantities.  DesignoUe  mixed  potassium 
picrate  with  charcoal  and  potassium  nitrate, 
forming  a  compound  similar  to,  but  more 
powerful  than,  ordinary  gunpowder. 

Brugi^e  powder  is  a  mixture  of  ammonium 
picrate  and  potassium  nitrate.  It  is  a  com- 
paratively slow  powder,  less  liable  to  attract 
moisture  than  ordinary  gunpowder,  and  yields 
but  little  smoke.  In  England,  Abel  experi- 
mented with  a  similar  compound,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  lyddite,  regarded  as  espe- 
cially suited  for  use  in  shells,  because  its  ef- 
fects when  strongly  confined  are  more  violent 
than  those  of  gunpowder.  To  the  class  of 
picrates  belongs  melinite,  said  to  be  fused  pic- 
ric acid  and  nitrocellulose  dissolved  in  ether. 
The  violent  action  and  sensitiveness  of  ful- 
minates restrict  their  use  to  a  limited  field. 
The  most  important  among  them  is  mercuric 
fulminate,  the  best  agent  known  for  inducing 
detonation  in  all  high  explosives,  used  alone 
or  mixed  with  potassium  chlorate.  Silver  ful- 
minate is  used  in  minute  quantities  in  toy  fire- 
works. Copper  fulminate  is  excessively  sen- 
sitive to  fnctional  electricity,  being  readily 
fired  by  sparks  far  beyond  the  cognizance  of 
touch.    See  Pbojectiu&s;  Astillebt. 

Ezpo'nent,  in  algebra,  a  number  or  symbol 
representing  a  number  which,  written  above 
and  at  the  right  hand  of  any  symbol  of  quan- 
tity, indicates  a  corresponding  power  of  that 
quantity.  Thus  a'  denotes  the  third  power  of 
a,  and  3  is  said  to  be  the  exponent  or  index 
of  that  power;  usually,  though  less  correctly, 
it  is  called  the  exponent  of  a. 

Ezponen'tial  Equa'tion.    See  Equation. 

Ex'ports.    See  Commebce. 

Ezposi'tionSy  great  public  exhibitions  which 
have  been  held,  since  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  in  various  countries,  of  the 
products  of  the  industry  and  of  the  evidences 
of  culture,  intellectual  and  eesthetic,  of  all  na- 
tions.    Public  exhibitions  of  the  products  of 


industry  were  first  held  as  marts  or  fairs.  The 
earliest  held  for  purposes  not  strictly  commer- 
cial, but  for  the  promotion  of  improvements 
in  the  useful  arts,  were  instituted  by  the  Soci- 
ety of  Arts  in  London,  which  has  held  such 
exhibitions  annually  since  1760.  The  first  prop- 
erly national  exhibition  of  this  kind  was  held 
in  France  in  1798,  and  since  then  the  French 
Govt,  has  promoted  or  given  a  similar  exhibi- 
tion every  few  years.  In  the  U.  S.  exhibitions 
for  the  encouragement  of  agricultural  or  me- 
chanical industry  have  long  been  held  imder 
state,  county,  and  society  organizations,  with 
more  or  less  aid  from  state  and  municipal  gov- 
ernments. 

The  first  international  exposition,  or  exhibi- 
tion of  the  industries  of  all  nations,  was  held 
in  London,  1851,  where  the  first  Crystal  Palace 
was  erected.  The  exhibitors  numbered  about 
16,000;  the  visitors,  nearly  6,064,000.  It  was 
a  financial  success,  and  stimulated  similar  un- 
dertakings elsewhere;  and  led  especially  to  the 
first  great  one  in  the  U.  S.,  held  in  New  York, 
1853,  in  a  single  building,  called  the  Crystal 
Palace.  This  was  orgamzed  on  a  stock-com- 
pany basis,  and  was  a  financial  failure.  In 
the  same  year  the  Royal  Society  of  Dublin, 
which  had  been  holding  exhibitions  triennially, 
held  one  of  international  scope.  The  Paris 
Exposition  of  1855  was  the  first  in  France  to 
be  thrown  open  to  the  world.  It  was  a  private 
undertaking  on  a  government  guarantee  against 
loss,  and  was  the  first  with  a  main  and  subor- 
dinate buildings;  the  former  is  preserved,  un- 
der the  name  of  the  Palais  de  Tlndustrie. 
There  were  20,839  exhibitors  and  4,533,464 
visitors. 

The  second  London  exposition  was  held  at 
South  Kensington,  1862^  under  a  commission 
with  a  guaranteed  fimd.  It  had  17,861  foreign 
exhibitors  and  6,211,103  visitors.  Its  main 
building,  the  "Alexandra  Palace"  was  later 
removed,  and  was  destroyed  by  fire,  1873.  As 
effects  of  the  first  London  undertaking,  in- 
dustrial and  art  displays  were  held  in  New 
Brunswick  and  Madras,  1853;  Munich,  1854; 
and  Edinburgh  and  Manchester,  1857.  The 
Paris  Exposition  of  1867  was  the  most  colossal 
in  all  particulars  of  all  held  up  to  that  time. 
The  principal  exhibition  was  held  on  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  the  large  parade  ground  in 
front  of  the  'kcole  Militaire,  containing  about 
111  acres;  other  departments  were  accommo- 
dated on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  and  at 
Fouilleuse  and  Vincennes.  This  exposition 
would  have  shown  a  financial  loss  had  it  not 
been  for  national  and  municipal  aid.  The  ex- 
hibitors numbered  51,819;  visitors,  upward  of 
15,000,000,  counting  readmissions.  London 
held  a  series  of  expositions,  1871,  1872,  1873, 
each  devoted  to  a  distinct  branch  of  industrial 
effort,  the  first  of  this  character  ever  held. 
Vienna  held  its  first  international  exhibition 
in  the  famous  Prater,  1873,  and,  though  it  sur- 
passed all  predecessors  in  grandeur,  it  entailed 
a  great  financial  loss  because  of  local  extor- 
tions, a  financial  crisis,  and  an  epidemic  of 
cholera.  There  were  70,000  exhibitors  and 
7,254,687  registered  visitors. 

International  expositions  in  the  U.  S.  as  a 
rule  have  been  held  in  commemoration  of  some 
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great  national  event.  The  first  on  a  really 
grand  scale  was  the  Centennial  Exposition  in 
Philadelphia,  1876,  celebrating  the  hundredth 
anniversary  of  American  independence.  The 
exhibition  represented  an  outlay  of  $20,000,- 
000,  had  30,864  exhibitors,  and  10,164,489  vis- 
itors, and  was  in  all  respects  successful.  A 
feature  of  this  exposition  was  the  observance 
of  state  days,  when  the  governors  and  large 
representations  of  the  several  states  visited  the 
grounds,  and  held  special  exercises  in  the  state 
buildings.  The  Memorial  and  Horticultural 
halls  were  built  for  permanent  structures  by 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  respectively.  Between  this  and 
the  next  really  great  American  exposition, 
there  were  held;  one  in  Paris,  1878,  which  had 
80,000  exhibitors  and  over  16,000,000  visitors; 
one  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  1881 ;  one  in  Louisville, 
Ky.,  1883;  one  in  New  Orleans,  commemorat- 
ing the  centennial  of  the  first  export  of  cotton 
from  America,  1884-85,  with  the  special  fea- 
tures of  displays  of  woman's  work  and  that 
of  the  colored  race;  and  one  in  Paris,  com- 
memorating the  centennial  of  the  French  Rev- 
olution, 1889,  which,  being  political,  had  com- 
paratively slight  foreign  representation. 

The  second  great  American  exposition  was 
the  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  held  in  Chi- 
cago, 1893,  and  commemorating  the  discovery 
of  America  by  Columbus.  Because  of  its  mag- 
nitude and  consequent  delays  it  was  not  open^ 
in  the  centennial  year  of  discovery,  although 
the  grounds  were  turned  over  to  the  National 
Commission  and  dedicatory  exercises  were  held 
October  23,  1892,  corresponding  to  October 
12th,  old  style— October  12,  1492,  being  the 
day  on  which  Columbus  first  sighted  land  in 
the  New  World.  It  was  closed  earlier  than  the 
date  appointed  because  of  the  assassination  of 
the  mayor.  Carter  Harrison,  October  28,  1893. 
A  feature  of  this  exposition  was  the  large  num- 
ber of  international  congresses,  and  the  great 
use  of  *'  staff  "  in  the  construction  of  the  build- 
ings, making  on  the  grounds  a  veritable  "  white 
city."  The  exhibitors  numbered  65,422;  paid 
admissions,  21,477,218;  entire  cost  of  construc- 
tion, $18,322,622.  The  Fine  Arts  Building  was 
preserved,  and  is  now  known  as  the  Field  Co- 
lumbian Museum.  As  a  counter  attraction  to 
the  Eiffel  Tower  of  the  Paris  Exposition,  Chi- 
cago had  the  Ferris  wheel.  Then  followed  in 
the  U.  S.  the  Cotton  States  and  International 
Exposition,  held  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  1895,  to  give 
a  more  adequate  display  of  the  industries  of 
the  South  than  was  possible  at  Chicago;  one 
at  Nashville,  1897,  commemorating  the  cen- 
tennial of  the  admission  of  Tennessee  into  the 
Union;  one  at  Omaha,  Neb.,  to  commemorate 
the  achievements  of  the  pioneers  of  the  trans- 
Mississippi  Valley,  1898;  and  an  Export  Ex- 
position and  World's  Conunercial  Congress,  the 
first  of  its  kind,  in  Philadelphia,  1899. 

Paris  held  another  exposition,  1900,  in  which 
the  U.  S.  led  the  world  in  awards  for  its  elec- 
trical, transportation,  and  mining  and  metal- 
lurgical exhibits.  Over  50,000,000  paying  vis- 
itors passed  through  its  gates.  A  South 
Carolina  Interstate  and  West  Indian  Exposi- 
tion was  held  in  Charleston,  1901-2;  but  the 
larger  interest  of  that  period  was  taken  in  the 


Pan-American  Exposition,  held  in  Buffalo, 
1901,  and  saddened  by  the  assassination  of 
President  McKinley  (September  6th).  This 
exposition  was  distinguished  from  all  its  prede- 
cessors in  having  the  greatest  and  most  varied 
electrical  display  ever  seen.  Financially,  it 
was  a  failure.  Of  later  expositions  in  the 
U.  S.,  that  at  St.  Louis,  1904,  commemorated 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  of  1803;  that  at  Port- 
land, Ore.,  1905,  the  centennial  of  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  expedition ;  and  that  at  Jamestown, 
Va.,  1907,  the  tercentennial  of  the  first  English 
settlement  in  America,  and  the  Alaska- Yiucon- 
Pacific  Exposition,  1909,  designed  to  exploit 
the  natural  resources  of  Alaska  and  develop- 
ment of  trade  and  commerce  on  the  Pacific 
coast. 

Ezposi'tions,  Per'manent,  strictly,  museums 
opened  in  various  countries  within  recent  years 
to  promote  commercial  interests.  The  best 
type  in  the  U.  S.  is  the  Commercial  Museum 
in  Philadelphia,  supported  by  the  city  and  by 
subscribers.  Its  quarters  are  filled  with  ex- 
hibits arranged  by  countries  showing  the  for- 
eign goods  exported  to  lands  where  U.  S.  goods 
meet  them  in  competition.  If  a  Connecticut 
cutlery  maker  wishes  to  extend  his  trade  to 
Australia,  he  may  learn  at  this  museum  the 
quality,  shape,  and  prices  of  the  sheep  shears 
and  all  other  varieties  of  cutlery  that  are  sold 
in  Australian  markets.  It  is  also  a  function 
of  the  museum  to  supply  the  latest  informa- 
tion as  to  the  nature  of  commodities,  tariffs, 
and  local  demands  and  conditions  in  all  coun- 
tries. 

The  Commercial  Museum  at  Brussels  con- 
tains only  manufactured  articles  made  in  other 
lands,  and  brought  together  so  that  home  man- 
ufacturers, by  studying  them,  may  compete 
more  intelligently  in  foreign  markets.  This 
museum  was  so  speedily  successful  that  others 
were  started  in  other  cities  of  Belgium.  Stim- 
ulated by  the  success  of  the  Belgian  museums, 
France  has  established  these  institutions  in  her 
principal  manufacturing  and  commercial  cen- 
ters, and  they  are  regarded  as  most  successful. 
Other  commercial  museums,  some  of  them  sup- 
ported by  private  enterprise,  and  others  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  by  governments,  have 
been  established  in  Vienna,  Berlin,  Stuttgart, 
Berne,  Milan,  and  Rome.  The  Japanese  Govt, 
has  opened  a  commercial  museum  at  Osaka  to 
afford  a  central  place  for  the  exhibition  of 
native  and  foreign  products.  In  order  to 
familiarize  other  countries  with  U.  S.  products, 
the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  has 
undertaken  to  establish  what  it  calls  Ameri- 
can sample  warehouses  at  various  foreign  cen- 
ters. The  first  of  these  was  opened  at  Caracas, 
Venezuela,  in  1898,  with  a  great  variety  of 
exhibits  representing  sixty-one  U.  S.  manufac* 
turing  industries. 

Ex  post  fac'tOy  legal  term  transferred  from 
the  civil  to  the  common  law.  An  ex  post 
facto  law  is  a  law  that  operates  by  after-en- 
actments. By  the  Constitution  of  the  U.  S., 
neither  Congress  nor  the  State  Legislatures 
can  pass  ex  post  facto  laws.  The  meaning  of 
the  term  thus  used  has  often  been  defined,  and 
is  fully  settled  by  judicial  decisions.    It  refers 
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to  criminal  and  penal  statutes  only,  and  not 
to  those  which  simply  affect  private  property. 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  defined  an  ex  post  facto 
law  to  be  one  which  rendered  an  act  punish- 
able in  a  manner  in  which  it  was  not  pimish- 
able  when  it  was  committed. 

Exterritorial'ityy  that  legal  fiction  which  per- 
mits to  certain  persons  or  classes  of  persons 
who  may  be  in  a  foreign  land  exemption  from 
its  jurisdiction.  The  laws  of  their  own  coun- 
try therefore  still  govern  them  as  if  they  had 
never  left  it.  The  classes  of  persons  to  whom 
these  privileges  may  be  granted  are  five,  viz.: 
(1)  Sovereigns.  By  the  courtesy  of  nations 
these,  with  their  suites,  are  not  subject  to 
local  jurisdiction,  but  their  entrance  may  be 
refused  or  this  privilege  withdrawn.  If  they 
own  real  property  in  a  foreign  country,  that  is 
not  exempt  from  taxation.  (2)  Public  armed 
vessels.  A  merchant  ship  on  the  high  seas  is 
governed  by  the  laws  of  its  own  country;  in 
a  foreign  port  by  the  laws  of  that  state;  but 
a  man-of-war  in  a  foreign  port  applies  the 
jurisdiction  of  its  own  country  to  its  own  crew 
on  board.  On  shore,  however,  they  are  amen- 
able to  the  local  law.  (3)  Armies  in  transit. 
When  such  transit  is  permitted,  the  army  will 
be  governed  by  its  own  officers,  and  its  own 
military  law  will  be  in  force.  It  is  to  be  re- 
marked that  such  transit  is  most  unusual,  and 
if  granted  in  time  of  war,  or  in  preparation 
for  war,  would  amount  to  a  breach  of  neutral- 
ity. (4)  Ambassadors,  diplomatic  agents,  and 
consuls  in  certain  countries.  (5)  Foreigners 
resident  in  certain  Oriental  states.  Where  the 
laws,  usages,  judicial  system,  and  state  of  civ- 
ilization in  a  country  differ  greatly  from  the 
European  standard,  and  fail  in  affording  pro- 
tection to  person  and  property  of  resident  for- 
eigners, the  latter  mi^y  be  allowed,  by  treaty 
stipulation,  to  remain  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  their  own  laws,  though  frequently  subject 
to  conditions  as  to  behavior  or  residence.  The 
U.  S.  has  treaties  securing  to  its  citizens  such 
privileges  with  Borneo,  China,  Korea,  Madagas- 
car, Persia,  Turkey,  Siam,  Tonga,  and  Zanzi- 
bar, and  to  a  less  degree  with  certain  of  the 
Barbary  states. 

Ez'tracty  in  pharmacy,  any  solid  substance 
(called  simply  an  extract)  or  liquid  substance 
(fluid  extract)  made  by  evaporating  solutions 
containing  medicinal  principles,  chiefly  of 
vegetable  origin.  These  solutions  are  made  ( 1 ) 
by  pressing  out  the  juices  of  fresh  plants,  or 
of  dried  ones  after  steeping,  by  means  of 
hydraulic  or  other  presses;  (2)  by  means  of 
liquid  solvents,  as  water,  alcohol,  or  ether, 
from  which  result  **  aqueous,"  "  alcoholic," 
and  "  ethereal "  extracts—some  extracts  being 
better  prepared  by  one  and  some  by  another 
process.  Sometimes  the  fluid  used  to  dissolve 
the  drug  is  allowed  slowly  to  flow  repeatedly 
through  the  powdered  drug,  the  solvent  being 
at  last  removed  by  evaporation  or  distillation. 
Evaporation  is  frequently  carried  on  in  a 
vacuum  with  advantage,  for  a  high  degree  of 
heat  is  injurious  to  many  vegetable  principles. 

Extract  of  meat  is  a  preparation  of  beef,  and 
sometimes  of  mutton,  or  of  both  combined,  in 
which  the  muscular  fiber,  fat,  and  gelatin  are 


removed,  and  the  highly  nitrogenous  elements 
preserved  and  condensed  into  a  semisolid  mass 
of  about  the  consistence  of  butter.  Commer- 
cial extract  of  beef  is  prepared  on  a  large  scale 
in  the  Argentine  Republic,'  in  Texas,  and  else- 
where. Most  of  what  is  sold  in  Europe  and 
the  U.  S.  comes  from  Buenos  Ayres,  where  its 
manufacture  was  first  established  under  the 
supervision  of  the  chemist  Liebig.  One  estab- 
lishment at  Fray  Bentos  slaughters  400  oxen 
daily.  In  general  the  finely  cut  beef  is  allowed 
to  stand  for  a  few  hours  in  cold  water;  the 
liquid  is  then  boiled  for  a  time,  and  afterwards 
evaporated  in  a  vacuum  pan.  In  some  places 
the  minoe-meat  is  steamed,  and  the  resulting 
liquids  evaporated  on  rapidly  revolving  steel 
plates.  In  other  establishments  superheated 
steam  is  employed  imder  pressure;  the  mate- 
rial is  then  submitted  to  powerful  hydraulic 
compression,  and  the  expressed  liquid  partially 
dried  in  a  vacuum. 

Extradi'tion,  surrender  of  fugitives  from  jus- 
tice by  the  authorities  of  one  coimtry  or  state 
to  those  of  another.  (1)  Between  the  states 
of  the  American  Union.  This  is  provided  for 
by  the  Constitution,  which  declares  that  a  per- 
son charged  in  any  state  with  crime,  who  shall 
flee  from  justice  and  be  found  in  another  state, 
shall,  on  demand  of  the  executive  authority  of 
the  state  from  which  he  fied,  be  delivered  up 
to  be  removed  to  the  state  having  jurisdiction 
of  the  same.  Under  the  act  of  Congress  passed 
to  carry  this  provision  into  effect,  and  the 
statutes  of  the  several  states  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, the  general  course  is  as  follows:  The 
accused  is  either  indicted  in  the  state  where 
the  crime  is  alleged  to  have  been  committed, 
or  he  is  charged  with  the  offense  before  a  mag- 
istrate, who,  after  examining  into  the  case, 
and  being  satisfied  by  evidence  that  the  charge 
is  well  founded,  issues  his  warrant  for  the 
arrest.  A  copy  of  the  indictment  or  warrant 
is  then  presented  to  the  executive  of  that  state, 
who  will  give  a  formal  requisition  on  the  ex- 
ecutive of  the  state  to  which  the  accused  has 
fled  for  his  surrender.  The  executive  on  whom 
the  requisition  is  made,  if  the  papers  appear 
to  be  regular  and  sufficient,  issues  his  warrant 
in  compliance,  directed  to  an  officer  or  to  the 
agent  of  the  state  making  the  requisition, 
which  will  be  authority  for  the  apprehension 
and  removal  of  the  accused. 

(2)  Between  sovereign  nations.  Though  the 
extradition  of  offenders  has  been  practiced  by 
some  nations  on  grounds  of  comity  only,  this 
is  usually  reinforced  either  by  legislation, 
where  a  country  provides  by  its  own  laws  that 
persons  accused  of  offenses  abroad  shall  be 
subject  to  extradition  on  condition  of  reciproc- 
ity; or  by  convention  or  treaty,  which  is  the 
method  commonly  adopted. .  It  is  customary 
to  provide  that  such  treaties  shall  not  apply 
to  offenses  previously  committed  or  to  those 
of  a  political  character.  The  U.  S.  Govt,  has 
taken  the  lead  in  diplomatic  negotiations  on 
this  subject.  Jay's  Treaty  of  1794  provided  for 
the  mutual  rendition  by  the  U.  S.  and  Great 
Britain  of  persons  accused  of  murder  and 
forgery;  in  addition  to  which  the  treaty  of 
August  9,  1842,  embraces  assault  with  intent 
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to  commit  murder,  piracy,  armn,  robbery,  and 
the  utterance  (offering  in  a  transaction)  of 
forged  paper.  In  1876  the  operation  of  this 
treaty  was  temporarily  suspended,  because  the 
British  authorities  asked  an  assurance  from 
the  U.  H.  that  a  person  eliould  not  be  tried 
for  any  other  offense  than  that  mentioned  in 
the  demand  tor  hia  surrender.  The  request 
was  suteequently  withdrawn  by  the  British 
Govt. 

The  U.  S.  has  extradition  treaties  with  all 
the  great  powers,  and  with  many  of  the  minor 
states  of  the  world;  hence  it  ia  exceedingly 
diHicult  for  a  furtive  from  it,  charged  with 
an  extraditable  offense,  to  nnd  a  safe  asylum 
anywhere.  The  treaties  are  not  identical, 
though  of  the  same  general  scope  and  charac- 
ter. They  all  include  the  more  heinous  crimes, 
such  as  murder  and  piracy,  while  gome  of  them 
embrace  rohbery,  burglary,  arson,  rape,  em- 
bezzlement, and  the  fabrication  and  circulation 
of  counterfeit  coin  or  paper.  In  recent  years, 
in  view  of  the  large  number  of  anarchist  atroc- 
ities, an  almost  universal  sentiment  has  de- 
veloped in  favor  of  enlarging  the  scope  of 
extradition  treaties  so  as  to  include  within 
their  provisions  persons  attempting  or  effecting 
the  death  of  a  sovereign  or  chief  executive, 
and  also  habitual  anarchist  agitators,  the  lat- 
ter on  the  ground  of  their  being  a  menace  to 
the  peace  of  any  state. 

Extratetritorial'ity.     Bee  Exterbitobiautt. 

Eztiavagan'ia,  in  music,  the  drama,  etc.,  a 
species  of  composition  designed  to  produce 
effect  by  its  wild  irregularity  and  incoherence; 
differing  from  a  burlesque  in  being  an  original 
composition  and  not  a  mere  travesty. 

Extreme'  Vnc'tioa,  sacrament  of  the  Roman 
Catholic,  Greek,  and  Oriental  chiirchns,  admin- 
istered  for  the  spiritual  and  bodily  relief  of 
the  dying.  The  Scriptural  authority  is  found 
in  Jas.  V,  14,  15.  It  is  administered  by  the 
priest,   who   anoints   with   consecrated   oil   the 

See,  ears,  nostrils,  mouth,  hands,  and  feet  of 
e  sick  person,  with  prayer  for  the  remisBion 
of  sins  committed  by  each  physical  sense. 

Eyck  (Ik),  Van,  the  name  of  three  painters, 
two  brothers  and  a  sister,  regarded  as  the 
[ouuders  of  the  Flemish  school.  Hubebt 
(1366-1426)  resided  some  time  at  Bruges,  and 
removed  to  Ghent  vrith  his  brother,  whom  he 
probably  instructed.  Jan — often  called  Jan 
VAK  Bbuqqx  (abt.  13aO-abt.  1440).  The  most 
celebrated  work  of  the  brothers  was  the  altar- 
piece  in  the  Church  of  St.  Bavon,  Ghent;  about 
14  ft.  wide  and  12  ft.  high,  and  contained 
twelve  pictures,  painted  on  folding  doors  nr 
screens,  representing  the  adoration  of  the  mys- 
tical lamb.  Napoleon  caused  the  doors  to  be 
carried  to  Paris,  whence  they  were  removed 
in  1BI5.  Thd  four  central  divisions  are  now 
in  the  Church  of  St.  Bavon;  the  six  most  im- 
portant of  the  doors  are  in  the  Royal  Museum 
at  Berlin;  and  two  of  the  doors  are  in  the 
Museum  of  Brussels.  The  brothers  made  such 
improvements  in  the  art  of  oil  painting  that 
its  invention  has  been  often,  though  errone- 
ously, ascribed  to  them.  Jnn  wns  the  court 
painter  of  Philip  the  Good,  Doko  of  Burgundy, 
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end  after  the  completion  of  the  altarpiece  in 
1432  returned  to  Bruges.  Mabgabet  d.  abt. 
1430;  worked  with  her  brothers.  There  is  in 
the  National  Gallery,  London,  a  fine  picture 
by  her,  in  three  parts,  of  the  Madonna  and 
child. 

Eye,  The,  and  Vis'ion,  respectively  the  or^n 
of  sight  and  the  effect  of  that  organ's  action. 
The  direct  cause  of  the  perception  in  normal 
vision  ia  the  action  of  naves  of  light  on  the 
finely  branched  ends  of  the  optic  nerve.  The 
sensation  of  seeing  may  be  produced  by  other 
agencies  besides  the  ordinary  one  of  radiant 
energy.     An  electrical  current  passed  through 


the  eye  produces  the  sensation  of  a  flash  of 
light.  A  blow  upon  the  eye  causes  the  recip- 
ient to  "  see  stars."  Poison  in  the  system,  as 
alcohol  or  opium,  or  mere  fever,  may  induce 
spectral  images  that  are  as  real  to  the  sufferer 
as  if  occasioned  from  outside.  Pressure  on 
the  eyeball  produces  "  phosphenes,"  visions  of 
successively  changing  color  that  may  last  sev- 
eral minutes.  If  the  gase  be  fixed  for  half  a 
minute  on  an  object  that  is  sharply  defined 
and  well  lighted,  then  on  changing  the  direc- 
tion of  the  visual  line  a  complementary  "  after 
image "  comes  into  view,  and  may  last  some 
seconds,  even  in  absolute  darkness.  Whatever 
is  capable  of  exciting  the  optic  nerve  can  pro- 
duce the  impression  of  light;   and  radiant  en- 
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ergy  of  special  wave  length  is  only  one  of  many 
such  agencies.  But  the  optic  nerve  is  the  only 
one  which  this  special  mode  of  energy  seems 
capable  of  exciting. 

The  eye,  nearly  round  in  shape,  rests  on  a 
fatty  cushion  within  a  bony  socket  The  outer 
covering  of  the  eyeball  is  tough  and  fibrous, 
and  is  known  as  the  sclerotic  coat.  To  its  ex- 
terior are  attached  six  muscles,  which  oppose 
each  other  by  pairs,  and  by  means  of  which 
motion  is  given  about  a  vertical  udt,  a  hori- 
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Eontal  axis,  and  a  illghtif  obliqne  axis.  The 
front  of  the  Hclerotic  forma  the  visible  white 
of  the  eye.  About  the  center  of  this  is  a  por- 
tion slightly  more  protuberant  tbao  the  rest, 
and  quite  transpareut;  it  is  the  cornea.  With- 
in the  sclerotic  is  a  second  coat,  the  choroid, 
which  la  dark  in  tint  and  nearly  covered  with 
a  network  of  blood  vessels  and  nerve  fibers. 
Its  continuation  in  front  beneath  the  cornea 
is  a  colored  curtain,  the  iris,  perforated  with  a 
central  opening,  the  pupil.  This  curtain  is 
provided  with  two  sets  of  muscular  fibers,  and 


hy  variation  in  the  tension  of  these  the  aise 
of  the  opening  is  varied,  and  the  quantity  of 
light  admitted  to  the  eye  is  controlled.  The 
space  within  the  globular  chamber  is  filled 
with  transparent  matter,  which  with  the  cornea 
serves  as  a  lens.  This  matter  is  varied  both  In 
consistency  and  in  density.  Most  of  it  is  jelly- 
like, and  has  the  name  of  vitreous  humor.  The 
portion  just  behind  the  cornea  is  thin  and 
mobile  like  water,  and  is  hence  called  aqueous 
humor.  Between  the  aqueous  and  vitreous 
humors  is  the  ciystalline  lens,  made  up  of 
transparent  layers  which  increase  in  density 
from  surface  to  center.  It  is  moreover  elastic, 
•0  that  its  form  is  modifled  by  varying  the  eon- 
traction  of  the  ciliary  muscle.  The  eye  is 
frotected  in  front  by  the  curtain  formed  hy 
he  eyelids,  which  by  their  movements  clean 
the  front  of  the  eye  by  distributing  over  it  the 
lachrymal  or  tear  fluid. 

From  the  elementary  principles  of  refraction 
it  is  obvious  tliat  the  image  thrown  upon  the 
back  part  of  the  eye  must  be  inverted.     But 
the  brain  correctly  interprets  the  retinal  im- 
age, seein^j  it  right  side 
up.     A  child  with  good 
TiBion    secures    a    dis- 
tinct image  of  an  object 
only  3  or  4  in.  in  frout   J 
of  the  face  with  appar-  | 
.  ently  as  much  ease  as   ' 
when  the  object  is   re- 
mote.   Sixty  years  aft- 
erwards the  same   per- 
son  finds  it   impossible 
to  obtain  distinct  vision 

of  an  object  a  yard  away  without  the  aid  of 
gpectocles.  When  the  eye  is  chansed  to  secure 
distinct  vision  of  a  near  abject,  the  surface  of 
the  cornea  remains  unchanged,  but  the  con- 
vexity of  the  front  of  the  crystalline  is  in- 
creased, while  that  of  its  rear  is  but  slightly 
alTected.  When  the  ciliary  muscle  contracts, 
tbe  lens  In  virtue  of  its  own  elasticity  becomes 
more  convex  than  when  the  eye  is  not  acting. 
Its  convesging  power  is  thus  increased,  and 
the  adaptation  for  near  objects  is  hence  ef- 
fected.   During    childhood   the   crystalline    U 
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soft,  and  it  responds  readily  to  variations  of 
tension.  With  the  lapse  of  time  it  gradually 
hardens,  so  that  during  old  age  no  effort  of 
the  ciliary  muscles  is  sufScient  to  modify  its 
form.  The  power  of  accommodation  is  then 
loet,  and  increase  of  converging  power  is  at- 
tained only  by  the  use  of  convex  glasses.  The 
distance  at  which  distinct  vision  )s  most  com- 
fortable for  the  normal  eye  is  ordinarily  as- 
sumed to  be  10  in.  For  a  child  of  ten  years, 
the  distance  of  the  "  near  point "  of  distinct 
normal  vision  is  about  3  in.;  for  a  man  of 
forty-flve  years,  12  ip. 

The  retina  is  the  membranous  expansion  of 
the  optic  nerve  spread  over  the  inner  surface 
of  the  choroid  coat.  On  the  outer  side  of  the 
entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  is  a  small  area 
which,  from  its  color,  is  named  the  yellow 
spot.  At  its  center  is  a  minute  depression, 
called  the  fovra  oentralia.  This  pit  is  remark- 
able on  several  accounts;  through  it  passes  the 
optical  axis  of  the  lens  system,  and  therefore 
upon  it  is  focused  the  ima)^  of  any  bright 
point  to  which  the  attention  is  directed.  Here 
it  Is  that  the  most  exact  discrimination  of 
distances  Is  made,  and  here  the  sensitiveness 
to  color  is  a  maximum,  while  the  sensitiveness 
to  light  is  less  than  in  the  surrounding  neigh- 
borhood. In  marked  contrast  with  the  yellow 
spot  is  the  end  of  the  nerve  cable  where  the 
optic  nerve  enters  the  eye  which  is  Incapable 
of  impressions  of  light.  The  blindness  of  thia 
fibrous  bundle  is  easily  tested.  Let  the  left 
eye  be  directed  to  the  cross  in  tbe  accompany- 
ing cut,  while  the  right  is  closed,  the  line  con- 
necting the  two  pupils  being  parallel  to  the 
lines  of  print  Keeping  the  point  of  fixation 
constant,  the  black  circle  at  the  right  is  seen, 
by  indirect  vision,  but  it  disappears  when  the 
interval  between  eye  and  page  is  7  to  12  in. 

The  eye  is  verj  faulty  if  jud^  by  the 
standards  applied  in  the  coDHtructmn  of  opti- 
cal instruments.  Considering  it  as  a  camera, 
the  receiving  plate  of  this  should  be  uniformly 
sensitized,  and  its  lens  system  should  be  free 
from  errors  of  refraction.  The  retinal  receiv- 
ing  plate  comes  far   short  of  fulfilling  the 
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requisitions  of  optical  science.  The  retinal 
blood  vessels,  moreover,  sometimes  cause  shad- 
ows which  may  be  projected  outward  and 
made  perceptible.  Similarly,  shadows  may  be 
outwardly  projected,  due  to  fibers,  streaks,  and 
clots  in  the  vitreous  humor.  Besides  these 
minor  defects,  the  material  composing  the  cor- 
nea and  crystalline  lens  is  not  uniformly  clear, 
and  their  surfaces  are  not  regular.  Fibers  and 
spots  in  the  crystalline  obstruct  the  light 
transmitted.  This  lens  is  an  afigrogation  of 
layers,   whose   fibers  are  arranged  around  eix 
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or  more  axes  that  render  uniformity  of  struc- 
ture  impossible.  A  beam  from  a  luminous 
point,  therefore,  is  not  accurately  focalized  to 
a  point,  but  to  a  line,  or  group  of  intersecting 
lines,  or  an  irregular  small  area.  The  stars  on 
this  account,  though  practically  infinitely  dis- 
tant, appear  not  as  points  of  light,  but  more 
or  less  radiated  in  form.  These  imperfections 
cause  perceptible  astigmatism  in  nearly  all 
eyes.  Light  coming  from  a  point  nearer  than 
that  of  distinct  vision  is  projected  on  the 
retina,  not  as  a  diffusion  circle,  but  as  a  sur- 
face with  irregular  outline,  often  roughly  el- 
liptic. 

Artificial  lenses  are  usually  made  of  glass 
clearer  than  the  media  of  the  eye,  and  with 
surfaces  whose  curvature  is  spherical.  With 
such  a  single  lens  it  is  impossible  to  bring  a 
sheaf  of  parallel  rays  accurately  to  a  single 
focus,  for  both  spherical  and  chromatic  aberra- 
tion need  to  be  corrected.  The  refracting  media 
of  the  eye  are  provided  with  no  arrangement 
for  the  correction  of  either  spherical  or  chro- 
matic aberration.  These  defects  belong  to  all 
human  eyes,  but  are  usually  not  noticed,  be- 
cause test  conditions  are  not  involved  in  ordi- 
nary natural  vision.  What  the  eye  ordinarily 
sees  is  that  small  part  of  the  field  of  view 
upon  which  the  attention  is  fixed.  Standards 
of  comparison  are  needed  in  order  to  become 
aware  of  defects  of  any  kind.  Those  of  the 
eye  are  largely  offset  by  its  capacity  for  rapid 
motion  in  its  orbit.  In  beholding  any  object 
we  habitually  direct  the  visual  line  to  various 
parts  of  it  in  succession,  and  thus  secure  the 
best  image  of  each  that  is  possible  under  the 
circumstances.  Every  portion  of  it  is  quickly 
focalized  on  the  most  sensitive  part  of  the 
retina.  Variations  of  accommodation,  more- 
over, are  accomplished  by  the  eye  many  times 
more  quickly  than  is  possible  with  any  other 
optical  instrument.  Letters  and  numerals  arc 
now  universally  employed  as  tests  in  measur- 
ing sharpness  of  vision.  For  examination  the 
subject  is  placed  20  ft.  away  in  front  of  va- 
rious sizes  of  test  type  well  illuminated.  The 
size  of  the  smallest  type  that  he  can  read  cor- 
rectly affords  the  means  of  expressing  his 
sharpness  of  vision  in  comparison  with  that 
of  the  normal  eye.  If  he  reads  the  test  type 
with  each  eye  at  20  ft.,  his  vision  is  rated  )g ; 
if  one  eye  reads  it  at  18  ft.,  the  vision  is  f^ 
if  the  other  eye  is  normal.  After  defective 
vision  has  been  detected  by  the  use  of  the  test 
type,  it  remains  to  determine  the  nature  of  the 
defects.  The  oculist  tries  upon  the  subject  a 
variety  of  glasses,  convex,  concave,  and  cylin- 
drical, of  diminishing  curvature,  to  ascertain 
which  of  these,  or  what  combination  of  them, 
effects  the  greatest  improvement. 

The  chief  defects  of  vision  are:  (1)  Near 
sightedness,  or  myopia,  which  ^ay  be  rem- 
edied by  the  use  of  concave  glasses  of  proper 
focal  len^h.  (2)  Far  sightedness,  or  hyper- 
opia, which  may  be  remedied  by  the  use  of 
convex  glasses.  (3)  Astigmatism,  which  is 
due  chiefly  to  unequal  curvature  of  the  cornea 
in  different  planes,  may  be  regarded  as  hyper- 
opia or  myopia  in  a  particular  plane.  The 
remedy  is  to  wear  a  convex  cylindrical  glass, 
whose  curvature  is  so  adjusted  as  to  collect 


the  rays  sufficiently  in  a  vertical  plane  with- 
out affecting  those  in  a  horizontal  plane.  (4) 
Old  sightedness,  or  presbyopia,  due  to  the 
hardening  and  unequal  shrinking  of  the  crys- 
talline, developed  during  old  age.  The  dis- 
tance of  the  near  point  of  distinct  vision  be- 
comes inconveniently  great,  so  that  convex 
glasses  are  needed  for  vision  of  near  objects, 
as  in  reading.  This  necessity  generally  does 
not  exist  for  those  who  are  naturally  near 
sighted,  but  for  such  persons  concave  glasses 
are  still  needed  for  vision  of  distant  objects. 

For  distances  in  excess  of  a  few  hundred  feet 
it  makes  little  difference  whether  vision  is  with 
one  eye  or  both  if  the  illumination  is  good. 
But  if  an  object  is  quite  near — e,g.,  a  few  feet 
or  inches  away — a  new  important  element  is 
introduced.  Each  eye  occupies  a  standpoint 
different  from  that  of  the  other,  and  therefore 
the  retinal  pictures  are  different,  but  cover 
very  nearly  the  same  retinal  areas.  On  the 
whole,  the  impression  carried  to  the  brain  is 
that  of  a  single  object,  but  the  right  eye  sees 
more  of  its  right  side,  the  left  eye  more  of  its 
left  side;  and  both  eyes  equally  see  the  side 
directly  turned  toward  the  observer's  face,  but 
at  different  angles.  Let  two  pencils  be  held 
vertically  in  front  of  the  face,  one  behind  the 
other,  with  an  interval  of  a  few  inches  between 
them  and  a  bright  surface,  such  as  a  white 
wall,  for  a  background.  When  the  gaze  is 
fixed  upon  the  nearer  pencil  the  farther  one 
is  by  indirect  vision  seen  double,  so  that  the 
impression  is  that  of  three  pencils.  Or,  if  the 
gaze  is  on  the  farther  pencil,  then  the  nearer 
one  is  seen  double.  See  Ophthalmology; 
Sensation;  Senses. 

Eyeltolt,  on  ships,  a  metal  bolt  screwed  into 
the  timbers  or  set  up  with  washer  and  nut, 
with  an  eye  in  the  outer  end  in  which  a  block 
may  be  hooked. 

Eyeltright    See  Euphrasy. 

Eye  Glass'es.    See  Spectacles. 

Eye'stonCy  popular  name  of  either  of  two 
semicircular  calcareous  concretions  found  in 
the  common  European  crawfish,  between  the 
inner  and  outer  coats  of  the  stomach.  Placed 
on  a  smooth  plate  in  a  weak  acid,  as  lemon 
juice,  the  evolution  of  carbonic-acid  gas  from 
the  carbonate  of  lime  of  which  it  is  composed 
causes  the  stone  to  move  as  if  alive.  Being  in- 
troduced under  the  eyelid,  it  moves  about  by 
the  motion  of  the  organ,  and  any  particles  it 
comes  in  contact  with  adhere  to  it  and  are 
finally  removed  with  it,  a  method  which  is 
entirely  to  be  condemned. 

Eylau  (I'low),  or  Elian,  small  town  of  Prus- 
sia, on  the  Pasmar,  22  m.  SSE.  of  Konigsberg. 
An  important  battle  was  fought  here,  February 
7  and  8,  1807,  between  the  French  imder  Napo- 
leon and  the  Russians  and  Prussians  under 
Bennigsen.  The  aggregate  loss  was  nearly 
40,000.     Both  sides  claimed  the  victory. 

Eyre  (ar),  Edward  John,  1815-1901;  Eng- 
lish administrator;  b.  York;  emigrated  to  Aus- 
tralia abt.  1833,  and  began,  1840,  the  explora- 
tion of  the  unknown  region  between  South 
Australia    and   Western   Australia.     In   this 
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sterile  region  he  performed  a  journey  of  nearly 
1,000  m.  almost  alone.  Ue  published  in  1845 
**  Discoveries  in  Central  Australia."  In  1862 
he  was  appointed  Governor  of  Jamaica,  where 
he  suppressed  an  insurrection,  1865;  was  cen- 
sured and  removed  from  office  for  the  execu- 
tioQ  of  Gordon  by  courtmartial.  John  Stuart 
Mill  and  others  took  measures  to  try  him  for 
murder,  but  failed,  Eyre  being  justified  or 
excused  by  the  British  public.  In  1872  the 
costs  of  his  defense  were  refunded  by  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Ezeldel  (Hebrew  "God  will  strengthen"), 
third  of  the  great  Hebrew  prophets,  and  author 
of  a  canonical  Old  Testament  book,  contempo- 
rary with  Jeremiah  and  Daniel,  lived  in  the 
seventh  and  sixth  centuries  b.c.  In  his  youth 
he  went  into  captivity  with  Jehoiachin,  during 
his  exile  foretold  the  further  misfortunes  of 
his  people,  and  twenty  years  afterwards  de- 
scribed their  coming  redemption.  His  book 
abounds  in  visions,  poetical  images,  and  alle- 
gories. 

E'zion-ge'ber,  or  Ezion-gaber,  ancient  port  on 
the  Elanitic  arm  of  the  Red  Sea,  from  which 
Solomon  sent  a  fleet  to  Ophir,  and  King  Je- 
hoshaphat  also  built  ships  here  for  the  same 
destination.    It  probably  stood  near  Elath,  and 


is  thought  by  many  to  have  been  at  the  NW. 
extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah. 

Ez'ra,  Jewish  scribe  and  priest,  also  author 
of  an  Old  Testament  book;  led  the  second 
expedition  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon  to  Pales- 
tine, under  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes,  abt.  458 
B.O.,  and  afterwards  collected  the  books  and 
settled  the  canon  of  Scripture;  on  account  of 
these  services  he  is  regarded  as  the  second 
founder  of  the  nation.  Besides  the  book  of 
Ezra,  the  book  of  Nehcmiah  has  been  attributed 
to  him.  In  some  ancient  MSS.  there  are  four 
books  of  Ezra. 

Ezzelino  (et-z£-l6'n5),  or  Eccelino  (at-ch«- 
Id'no),  1194-1259;  leader  of  the  Ghibellines  in 
Italy ;  known  in  history  as  Ezzelino  the  Tyrant. 
His  seat  was  the  castle  of  Romano  near  Padua. 
His  lands  N.  of  the  Po  being  ravaged  by  the 
Guelphs,  he  invited  the  help  of  the  Emperor 
Frederick  II,  who  relieved  him.  In  1236  Ez- 
zelino gained  possession  of  Verona  and  Vicen- 
za,  and  in  1237  took  Padua.  He  captured 
Treviso,  and  from  this  time  his  oppression  and 
cruelty  were  conspicuous.  By  1250,  when  the 
emperor  died,  he  had  extended  his  control  from 
the  Adriatic  to  the  suburbs  of  Milan.  Several 
leagues  were  formed  against  him,  and  in  1259 
he  was  defeated  and  captured  near  Soncino. 


F,  sixth  letter  of  the  English  and  Latin, 
twentieth  of  the  Arabic,  and  twenty-third  of 
the  Persian  alphabet;  indicates  a  labiodental 
sound;  represented  in  ancient  Greek  both  by 
^  iph)  and  the  digamma  (F,  vau)  in  corre- 
sponding words.  The  Italians,  Spaniards,  and 
Portuguese  uniformly  replace  the  Greek  ^  by 
F.  In  the  present  so-called  Hebrew,  as  in  the 
Syriac,  Sabieeic,  Palmyrenic,  and  some  other 
kindred  writings,  the  vav  or  vau  takes  the 
place  of  F,  and  indicates  the  sounds  of  v  and 
u.  The  sound  of  F  exists  in  the  Chinese  and 
Jap»anese,  but  is  wanting  in  most  American 
languages.    See  Abbbeviations. 

F,  in  music,  the  fourth  degree  in  the  as- 
scending  scale  of  C,  major  or  minor,  being  the 
subdominant  in  that  scale.  The  base  or  F  clef 
is  placed  on  the  fourth  line  of  the  staff,  hence 
as  a  note  on  that  line  is  called  F,  the  other 
notes,  above  and  below,  take  their  names  ac- 
cordingly. The  letter  F,  or  /,  is  also  used  for 
forte,  loud;  and  FF,  or  jf,  for  fortissimo,  very 
loud. 

Father,  Frederick  William,  1814-63;  English 
clergyman  and  hymnologist;  b.  Calverley;  be- 
came Vicar  of  Elton,  1843;  joined  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  1847;  founded  the  Oratory 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  St.  Philip  Neri  in  Lon- 
don, 1849;  removed  with  it  to  Brompton,  1854; 
author  of  the  hymns  "  Hark,  Hark  My  Soul !  " 
"O  Paradise!  O  Paradise!  "  "Sweet  Saviour 
Bless  Us  ere  We  Go." 


Fabi'ola,  d.  399  a.d.  ;  Roman  "matron  of  the 
Fabian  gens,  who  founded  the  first  Christian 


hospital  in  Rome.  After  being  divorced  from 
her  worthless  husband  she  married  another; 
but  after  his  death  she  came  to  consider  her 
course  sinful,  and  after  public  penance  de- 
voted her  wealth  and  her  time  to  the  care  of 
the  sick. 

Fal)iii8  Maz'iiniis  Vermco'sus,  Quintna  (sur- 
named  Cunctatob),  Roman  consul;  attained 
the  consulate  for  the  first  time,  233  b.c.;  in 
the  second  Punic  War  he  was  appointed  dic- 
tator, 217.  Contending  against  Hannibal  the 
Carthaginian,  he  adhered  so  closely  to  the 
policy  of  defensive  warfare  that  his  opponent 
could  gain  no  advantage,  and  his  successes  of 
this  sort,  long  continued,  secured  for  him  his 
surname,  meaning  "  the  delayer."  This  policy 
of  delay  has  become  proverbial  as  the  "  Fa- 
bian policy." 

Fabius  Pic'tor,  Qointtis,  earliest  Roman  his- 
torian; a  member  of  the  patrician  family  of 
the  Fabii;  lived  at  the  time  of  the  second 
Punic  War  (begun  218  b.c.),  though  the  dates 
of  his  birth  and  death  are  unknown.  The  last 
distinct  notice  of  him  is  that  of  his  being  an 
ambassador  to  Delphi  after  the  battle  of  Can- 
nae, 216  B.C.  He  wrote  a  history  or  annals  of 
Rome  from  the  early  settlement  of  the  city  to 
his  own  times,  and  his  work  is  often  quoted 
by  Livy,  Dionysius,  and  Polybius,  and  once  by 
Diodorous. 

Faltle,  originally,  a  story  of  any  kind;  thus 
Dryden's  "Fables,"  1700,  consist  merely  of 
tales  from  Homer,  Ovid,  Boccaccio,  and  Chau- 
cer; later  it  came  to  mean  beast  fables,  and 
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sometimes  short  moral  tales  similar  in  style  to 
beast  fables,  which  were  short  stories,  in  which 
the  lower  animals  appear  (usually  by  them- 
selves, but  sometimes  in  connection  with  men) 
associating  with  each  other  as  reasonable  be- 
ings endowed  with  the  virtues  and  vices  of 
humanity.  Such  stories  are  found  in  all  ages, 
and  among  races  of  all  degrees  of  civilization. 
Their  rationale  is  to  be  sought  in  the  animis- 
tic philosophy  of  savage  man,  who  makes  no 
essential  distinction  between  his  own  faculties 
and  those  which  he  ascribes  to  other  living 
creatures — ^not  "  lower  "  animals  to  him.  See 
AiXEGOBY/  Parable. 

Fabliaux  (f&b-l6-0'),  certain  short  stories  in 
verse  composed  by  French  trouv^ea  in  the 
twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  century. 
The  fableaua  purport  to  be  stories  from  real 
life,  and  are  to  be  distinguished  from  legends, 
romances,  and  didactic  poems.  Their  sole  aim 
was  to  amuse,  and  they  are  consequently  usu- 
ally comic  and  often  gross.  Many  of  them, 
however,  are  masterpieces  of  narrative. 

Fabre  (f&br),  Francois  Xavier  Pascal,  1766- 
1837;  French  painter;  b.  Montpellier;  wrought 
at  Rome  and  Florence ;  best  works,  "  The  Judg- 
ment of  Paris,"  "The  Preaching  of  John  the 
Baptist,"  and  "Execution  of  the  Children  of 
Zedekiah  by  Order  of  Nebuchadnezzar,"  which 
won  him  the  academical  prize,  entitling  him  to 
study  in  Rome.  He  left  to  the  city  of  Montpel- 
lier his  collection  of  works  of  art,  and  the  local 
museum,  which  is  large  and  important,  is 
named  after  him  the  Muste  Fabre. 

Fabre,  Jean,  1727-97;  French  Protestant; 
surnamed  "the  honest  criminal,"  after  a  play 
of  which  he  is  the  hero,  and  which  procured 
his  release,  and  finally  his  full  pardon,  after 
six  years'  imprisonment  as  a  voluntary  sub- 
stitute for  his  father,  who  had  bjeen  arrested 
while  celebrating  with  his  son  and  other  co- 
religionists the  New  Year's  day  of  1766. 

Fabre,  Marie  Joseph  Victorin,  1785-1831; 
French  author;  b.  Jaujac;  wrote  a  "Eulogy 
of  Oorneille,"  prose,  1808,  which  was  crowned 
by  the  French  Institute;  "Death  of  Henry 
IV,"  a  poem,  and  "  Literary  History  of  France 
in  the  Eighteenth  Century.^' 


ff 


Fabre  d'Eglantine  (fftbr  da-gl5A-ten'),  Phi- 
lippe Fransois  Nazaire,  1755-94;  French  revo- 
lutionist; adopted  his  surname  from  a  wild 
rose  (eglantine)  of  gold  awarded  to  him  at 
the  floral  games  of  Toulouse;  was  a  secre- 
tary of  Danton ;  one  of  the  most  violent  mem- 
bers of  the  Convention;  guillotined  on  a  charge 
of  venality.  One  of  his  best  comedies,  "  Les 
Prficepteurs,"  was  first  performed,  1799,  with 
great  success. 

Fabret'ti,  Raffaello,  1618-1700;  Italian  an- 
tiquary; made  important  discoveries  in  the 
catacombs  of  Rome,  and  during  thirteen  years' 
residence  in  Spain  explored  nearly  all  the  an- 
tiquities of  that  kingdom.  His  first  archseolog- 
ical  works,  written  in  Liatin  on  "The  Old 
Aqueducts  of  Rome"  and  "The  Column  of 
Trajan,"  excited  a  general  interest. 


Fabriano  (f&-br6-&'n5).  Gentile  da.  See  Gen- 
tile  DA  Fabbiano. 

Fabrice  (fibres'),  Georg  Friedrich  Alfred 
von,  1818-91;  Saxon  soldier  and  statesman; 
b.  Quesnoy-sur-Deule,  France;  entered  the  Sax- 
on service,  1834;  became  a  member  of  the  staff, 
1850;  chief  of  staff  to  the  troops  in  Schleswig- 
Holstein,  1863  and  1864,  and  to  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Saxony  in  1866,  during  the  Bohemian 
campaign,  where  he  distinguished  himself.  He 
became  Minister  of  War,  1866,  assuming  the 
great  task  of  reorganizing  the  Saxon  army 
after  the  Prussian  pattern ;  commander  in  chief 
of  the  Army  of  Occupation  in  France,  1871; 
again  Minister  of  War,  1871;  Prime  Minister 
and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  1876;  created 
count,   1884. 

Fabricins  (fft-brlshl-fls),  Cains  Fabricins 
Lnscinus,  Roman  statesman,  celebrated  for  his 
virtue  and  integrity.  While  consul,  282  B.O., 
he  defeated  the  Lucanians,  Bruttians,  and  Sam- 
nites,  and  enriched  the  public  treasury  with 
more  than  400  talents,  remaining  poor  himself. 
In  280  he  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  Pyrrhus, 
King  of  Epirus,  and  withstood  all  his  bribes, 
as  well  as  the  threatening  aspect  of  an  ele- 
phant seemingly  let  loose  upon  him.  In  270 
and  278  he  commanded  as  consul  against  Pyr- 
rhus,  whom  he  informed  that  his  physician 
had  offered  to  poison  him,  whereupon  Pyrrhus 
in  gratitude  released  the  Roman  prisoners 
without  ransom. 

Fabricins  (fft-brlt'sS-os),  Johann  Albert, 
1668-1736;  German  bibliographer;  b.  Leipzig; 
Prof,  of  Rhetoric  and  Moral  Philosophy  at 
Hamburg;  chief  works,  "Latin  Library," 
"  Greek  Library,"  "  Ancient  Bibliography," 
"Ecclesiastical  Library,"  and  "Library*  of 
the  Middle  and  Later  Ages,"  all  in  Latin.  To 
theologians  he  is  best  known  by  his  collections 
of  the  apocryphal  and  pseudepigraphical  lit- 
terature  and  his  "Lux  Evangelii"  (Light  of 
the  Gospel). 

Fab'rics,  Tez'tile.    See  Textile  Fabrics. 

Fabririo  (f&-bret's6-5),  Girolamo,  1537-1610; 
Italian  anatomist;  b.  Aquapendente ;  professor 
at  Padua  for  fifty  years;  was  the  first  to 
demonstrate,  1574,  the  presence  of  valvular 
folds  in  the  veins;  and  wrote  surgical,  ana- 
tomical, and  physiological  works;  William 
Harvey  was  his  pupil. 

Fabro'ni,  or  Fabbro'ni,  Angelo,  1732-1803; 
Italian  biographer  and  scholar;  b.  Marradi; 
published  "  Lives  of  Italians  Eminent  for 
Learning  who  Flourished  in  the  Seventeenth 
and  Eighteenth  Centuries,"  twenty  volumes, 
1778-1805 ;  prior  of  the  Church  of  San  Loren- 
zo, Florence,  1767;  is  sometimes  called  the 
"  Plutarch  of  modem  Italy." 

Facade  (fft-sfid'),  one  of  the  sides  of  a  build> 
ing  viewed  from  without,  especially  the  prin- 
cipal front.  When  applied  to  the  other  faces 
of  a  building  it  is  used  with  some  qualifying 
term,  as  lateral  fagade,  court  facade,  etc. 

Facciolati  (f&t-ch0-m't6),  or  Facciola'to,  Gia- 
como,  1682-1769;  philologist;  b.  Torreglia, 
Italy;  was  Prof,  of  Logic  in  the  Univ.  of  Pa- 
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dua,  1722;  published  an  edition  of  the  Lewioon 
Septem  lAnguarum  of  Ambrogio  Galepino,  an 
Augustine  friar  of  Calepio,  of  the  Greek  lexi- 
con of  Schrevelius,  and  of  the  Lexicon  Cicero- 
nianum  of  Nizolius,  Padua,  1734.  He  began  a 
Latin  lexicon,  finished  by  Forcellini. 

Face,  front  part  of  the  human  head,  extend- 
ing from  the  line  of  the  hair  on  the  forehead 
to  the  chin,  and  including  the  forehead,  eyes, 
nose,  cheeks,  mouth,  and  chin,  as  distinguiMhed 
from  the  posterior  part  of  the  head,  which  is 
the  brain  case,  or  cranium.  The  face  is  com- 
posed of  a  solid  bony  foundation  or  skeleton, 
upon  which  lie  numerous  muscles,  blood  ves- 
sels, nerves,  and  other  structures,  interspersed 
with  a  varying  amount  of  fat,  all  of  which  are 
covered  by  the  skin.  The  bones  of  the  face  are 
fourteen  in  number,  of  which  twelve  {viz.,  the 
nasal,  superior  maxillary  or  upper  jaw,  lachry- 
mal, malar  or  cheek,  palate,  and  inferior  tur- 
binate bones)  are  in  pairs,  while  two  (the 
vomer  and  inferior  maxillary  or  lower  jaw 
bones)  are  single  bones.  Of  the  fourteen  dif- 
ferent bones  technically  regarded  as  included 
within  the  face,  but  seven  (the  nasal,  superior 
maxillary  and  malar  bones,  and  the  inferior 
maxillary  bone)  go  to  form  the  facial  surface; 
in  addition  to  these,  the  frontal  bone,  although 
classed  with  the  cranial  group,  contributes  that 
part  of  the  osseous  basis  of  the  face  which  sup- 
ports the  forehead.  Of  all  these  bones  only 
one,  that  of  the  lower  jaw,  is  movable,  this 
being  attached  bv  ligaments  in  articulation 
with  the  temporal  bones,  at  each  side  of  the 
cranium.  The  four  large  openings  which  ap- 
pear in  the  skeleton  of  the  face  (the  orbits 
or  eye  sockets,  nasal  orifice,  and  interdental 
cleft  or  mouth)  are  partially  or  wholly  closed 
by  the  soft  parts  occupying  or  surrounding 
them,  which  are  respectively  the  eyes  and  their 
appendages,  the  nasal  cartilages,  and  the  lips. 
See  PuYSiooNOiCT. 

Fa'cet,  one  of  the  plane  surfaces  cut  on 
precious  stones  to  increase  their   luster;   the 

J>lane8   which  bound   a   crystal,   the   flat  sur- 
aces  of  the  cornea  of  an  insect's  eye,  or  any 
other  minute  plane  surface. 

Facetiae  (fft-se'shl-S),  collection  of  humor- 
ous sayings,  witty  stories,  harut  mots,  repartees, 
in  prose  and  verse.  From  the  ancients  noth- 
ing has  come  down  except  the  '*  Jests  of  Hiero- 
cles,"  the  sayings  and  doings  of  one  "  Scholas- 
ticus,"  the  typical  blunderer  of  earlier  times, 
the  prototype  of  the  modem  perpetrator  of 
"  bulls."  The  earliest  specimen  in  modern 
times  is  the  "  Liber  Facetiarum "  of  Poggio 
Bracciolini    (first  edited  Rome,  1470). 

Fac'tor,  general  agent  employed  in  the  pur- 
chase or  sale  of  merchandise,  with  power  to 
retain  possession  of  the  property  as  to  which 
his  authority  is  exercised,  and  to  control  its 
management  and  disposal  in  his  own  name. 
By  the  possession  of  these  peculiar  powers  a 
factor  is  distinguished  from  a  broker,  who  only 
conducts  negotiations  and  bargains  concerning 
property  of  his  principal,  without  having  it 
in  his  charge,  and  who  properly  acts  in  his 
principal's  name.  The  term  "  factor,"  though 
the  one   usually  employed  in  law,  is  not  so 


common  in  popular  usage  as  "  commission  mer- 
chant "  or  **  consignee."  Compensation  by  the 
principal  is  generally  a  certain  percentage  on 
the  amount  of  purchases  or  sales,  called  fac- 
torage or  conunission.  A  domestic  factor  is  one 
who  resides  in  the  same  country  with  his  prin- 
cipal; a  foreign  factor,  one  who  resides  in  a 
different  country.  A  foreign  factor,  in  his 
relations  with  third  persons,  is  regarded,  to 
a  large  extent,  as  if  he  were  himself  principal, 
and  he  is  therefore  under  a  greater  responsi- 
bility than  a  domestic  factor.  In  the  appli- 
cation of  this  distinction  the  states  in  the 
U.  S.  are  not  regarded  as  foreign  to  one  an- 
other. 

Factor  of  Safe'ty,  number  which  expresses 
the  ratio  of  the  breaking  strength  of  a  bar 
or  structure  to  the  actual  stress  upon  it, 
taking  that  stress  as  1.  For  buildings  and 
structures  subject  to  quiet  loads  the  factor  of 
safety  is  taken  at  about  15  for  brick  and 
stone,  8  for  timber,  6  for  cast  iron,  and  4  and 
6  for  wrought  iron  and  steel.  For  bridges, 
and  for  machinerr  subject  to  shocks,  much 
higher  values  are  used.  Factors  of  safety  are 
subject  to  variation,  both  on  account  of  the 
different  qualities  and  grades  of  materials, 
and  on  account  of  the  varying  judgment  of 
designers.  The  factor  of  safety  has  been  called  a 
"  factor  of  ignorance,"  and  it  is  so  if  it  be  blind- 
ly assumed  without  knowledge  of  the  elastic 
and  resisting  properties  of  materials.  The 
tendency  among  engineers  is  to  avoid  using 
the  term,  and  to  establish  the  proper  working 
stresses  for  materials  from  the  knowledge  of 
their  properties.    See  Strength  of  Materials. 

Fac'tory,  establishment  where  several  work- 
men are  collected  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
greater  and  cheaper  conveniences  of  labor  than 
they  could  have  in  their  homes,  for  producing 
results  by  their  combined  efforts  which  they 
could  not  accomplish  separately,  and  for  pre- 
venting the  loss  occasioned  by  carrying  articles 
from  place  to  place  during  the  several  proc- 
esses necessary  to  the  finished  product.  The 
factory  system  has  displaced  the  domestic  or 
hand  system  of  labor.  It  is  applied  to  almost 
every  branch  of  mechanical  production,  and  its 
application  is  constantly  being  extended.  The 
birth  of  the  factory  system  is  easily  assigned 
to  the  decade  1760-70,  for  it  was  during  this 
period  that  the  r^me  of  machinery  began. 
The  spinning  frame,  the  spinning  jenny,  and 
later  the  mule  spinning  machine  were  the  in- 
ventions which  brought  in  the  factory  system; 
but  the  system  would  not  have  grown  at  once 
to  great  proportions  by  the  sole  influence  of 
these  inventions.  The  extension  of  canals,  the 
various  improvements  in  the  steam  engine,  the 
suppression  of  the  slave  trade  (diverting  a 
great  volume  of  capital  to  new  lines  of  invest- 
ment ) ,  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and  her 
colonies  in  America,  the  political  economy  of 
Adam  Smith,  all  these  were  forces  which,  com- 
bined, resulted  in  supplanting  the  domestic  or 
hand-labor  system  of  Great  Britain  by  the 
factory  system  of  labor. 

In  the  U.  S.  the  domestic  system  of  labor 
prevailed  when  the  war  of  independence  closed, 
for  the  influence  of  inventive  genius  had  not 
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yet  affected  labor.  On  the  opening  of  the 
ports  of  the  new  nation  the  market  was  fully 
supplied  by  British  products.  Tliis  caused  a 
new  fever  of  patriotism,  which  resulted  in 
efforts  to  transplant  the  inventions  which  were 
revolutionizing  labor  and  production  in  Great 
Britain.  The  associations  formed  in  the  colo- 
nies to  induce  the  people  to  purchase  domes- 
tic products  only^  were  a  great  assistance  to 
the  pioneers  in  manufactures.  Their  influence 
was  supplemented  by  the  Continental  Congress 
in  its  nonimportation  resolutions,  under  which 
the  colonists  could  look  only  to  their  own  re- 
sources for  the  supply  of  many  commodities. 
The  foundation  of  manufactures  in  N.  Amer- 
ica was  thus  permanently  laid,  and  many 
household  industries  were  established  and  be- 
came profitable.  The  desire  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple to  shake  off  industrially,  as  they  had 
politically,  the  yoke  of  the  mother  country 
stimulated  the  first  Congress  to  pay  immediate 
attention  to  the  promotion  of  manufactures, 
its  second  act,  passed  July  4,  1789,  being  an 
act  for  laying  a  duty  on  goods,  wares,  and 
merchandise  imported  into  the  U.  S. 

While  the  factory  system  was  established  in 
the  U.  S.  about  fifteen  years  later  than  in 
Great  Britain,  its  extension  has  been  more 
rapid,  and  more  industries  have  come  under 
its  operation  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter. 
The  states  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island 
together  led  in  introducing  power  spinning 
machines  in  the  U.  S.  Massachusetts  justly 
claims  the  first  experiments  in  which  the 
principles  of  Arkwright's  inventions  were  em- 
bodied, and  the  building  the  first  cotton  fac- 
tory in  America;  while  the  honor  of  having 
erected  the  first  factory  for  the  iise  of  per- 
fected machinery  comprehending  the  English 
inventions  may  belong  to  Rhode  Island,  where 
Samuel  Slater,  called  the  "  father  of  American 
manufactures,"  built  a  cotton  factory  in  1700. 
Certainly  from  the  date  of  the  erection  of  his 
factory  the  progress  in  the  production  of  goods 
under  the  factory  system  has  been  continuous. 
Francis  C.  Lowell  was  the  first  in  the  world, 
so  far  as  known,  to  perfect  a  factory  in  which 
all  the  manipulations  and  processes  necessary 
to  carry  raw  material  to  finished  goods  were 
carried  out  consecutively  under  one  directing 
mind.  This  was  done  at  Waltham,  Mass.,  in 
1813. 

The  factory  system  is  a  vast  automaton,  cre- 
ated slowly  and  by  experimental  stages;  its 
advantages  are  generously  conceded;  and  the 
evils  it  has  developed  have  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  remedial  legislation.  The  "  Factory 
Acts  "  of  Great  Britain  are  models  of  correc- 
tion, protection,  and  uplift,  that,  in  their  es- 
sentials, have  been  adopted  in  other  countries. 
In  the  U.  S.  the  legislatures  of  most  of  the 
states  have  enacted  broad  and  stringent  laws 
for  factory  betterments  and  instituted  official 
inspections  to  insure  their  observance.  In  no 
direction  has  this  state  care  been  more  effec- 
tively exercised  than  in  the  legislation  con- 
cerning the  employment  of  women  and  chil- 
dren in  factories.  Bee  Child  Labob;  Sweat- 
ing System. 


Faculae  fak'a-le).    See  Sun. 


Fac'ulty,  collective  designation  of  the  in- 
structing body  of  an  institution  of  learning. 
It  is  a  term  of  mediaeval  origin,  and  at  first 
designated  all  the  graduates,  or  those  who 
had  received  power  or  authority  (facultas)  to 
impart  instruction.  There  were  said  to  be 
four  faculties,  those  of  philosophy,  medicine, 
law,  and  divinity.  Even  now  the  whole  body 
of  graduates  is  occasionally  so  called,  but  usu- 
ally the  term  is  restricted  to  the  body  of  offi- 
cers of  instruction  and  discipline  in  a  college 
or  university. 

Faed  (fad),  John,  1820-1002;  Scottish  art- 
ist; b.  Burley  Mill,  Kirkcudbright;  painted 
"  Shakespeare  and  His  Friends,"  "  The  Cotter's 
Saturday  Night,"  "  Haddon  Hall  of  Old," 
"  Parting  of  Gabriel  and  Evangeline,"  and 
other  pieces  of  kindred  character,  clothing 
historical  fact  with  sentiment. 

Faed,  Thomas,  1826-1900;  Scottish  genre 
painter;  b.  Burley  Mill;  pupil  of  his  brother, 
John  Faed;  Royal  Academician,  1864.  His 
work  is  weak  in  technic,  but  popular  in 
Great  Britain.  "  Shakespeare  and  His  Con- 
temporaries" is  in  the  Corcoran  Gallery  at 
Washington. 

Faenza  (fft-fin'zU),  city  of  Italy;  province  of 
Emilia;  19  m.  SW.  of  Ravenna;  has  manufac- 
tures of  linen,  silk,  paper,  and  glazed  earth- 
enware; this  last  received  its  technical  name 
{faience)  from  this  city.  The  city  has  a  cathe- 
dral and  many  palaces  and  remarkable  old 
buildings.     Pop.    (1901)    40,370. 

Faero  (f&'r6)  la'landa.    See  Faboe  Islands. 

Fag'ging,  a  custom  which  is  part  of  the  pub- 
lic-school system  of  England.  It  was  defined 
by  Dr.  Arnold  as  "the  power  g^ven  by  the  su- 
preme authorities  of  the  school  to  the  sixth 
form,  to  be  exercised  by  them  over  the  lower 
boys,  for  the  sake  of  securing  a.  regular  gov- 
ernment among  the  boys  themselves,  and  avoid- 
ing the  evils  of  anarchy ;  in  other  words,  of  the 
lawless  tyranny  of  brute  force."  The  origin 
of  this  custom  cannot  be  ascertained  with 
certainty.  Until  well  into  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury "  fagging  "  included  a  number  of  menial 
functions,  such  as  cleaning  boots  and  candle- 
sticks, or  a  boy  might  be  fagged,  for  instance, 
during  a  whole  afternoon  at  cricket,  day  after 
day.  At  Eton  there  is  no  cricket  fagging. 
Football  fagging  is  also  very  light  at  all  the 
schools  except  Rugby,  only  some  half  dozen 
fags  being  told  off  to  keep  the  ball  in  bounds. 
"  Study  fagging  "  still  exists  at  Rugby,  where 
each  sixth-form  boy  has  two  fags,  who  sweep 
out  his  study  and  put  it  in  order  in  alternate 
weeks.  "  Night  fagging  "  is  also  still  in  force. 
The  "  rota  "  ( roll  of  turns )  of  night  fags  is 
kept  by  the  head  fag,  who  tells  off  four  for 
each  week  in  the  term.  Their  duties  are  to  be 
ready  in  the  passages  bet^'een  8.30  and  9.30 
to  answer  the  call  of  any  of  the  sixth-form 
boys.  At  Eton  the  fifth  form  have  the  power 
of  fagging,  but  it  is  usually  confined  to  the 
sixth  form.  At  Harrow  only  the  fifth-form 
boys  are  exempt  from  fagging. 

Fagrskinna   ( f&gr-skln'n!! ) ,  Icelandic  "Fair- 
skin,"  famous  parchment  manuscript  contain- 
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ing  a  compendious  account  of  the  Norwegian 
kings  from  Hftlfdan  Svarti  to  Sverri;  com- 
piled about  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century  in  Norway  from  Icelandic  sources. 
The  MS.  was  called  Fagrskinna  by  TorfaBUs 
on  account  of  its  handsome  binding.  It  be- 
longed to  the  Copenhagen  Univ.  Library,  and 
was  destroyed  in  the  fire  of  1728.  At  the 
same  time  another  parchment  of  the  same 
compendium  perished,  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  fragment.  Paper  copies  of  both  MSS. 
have  been  preserved,  however,  and  from  these 
the  work  was  edited  by  Munch  and  Unger. 

Fa'gus.    See  Beech. 

Fahlcrantz  (fal'krllnts), Christian  Erik,  1700- 
1866;  Swedish  poet  and  theologian;  b.  Da- 
larna;  became  Prof,  of  Dogmatic  Theology  at 
Upsala,  1835;  Bishop  of  Vesteras,  1849.  His 
most  important  literary  works  are  "  Noah's 
Ark,"  rated  as  the  best  long  humorous  poem 
in  Swedish,  and  an  epic  on  the  Scandinavian 
apostle  Ansgarius.  He  also  published  essays, 
sermons,  and  occasional  and  controversial 
writings. 

Fahrenheit  (frr^n-hft),  Gabriel  Daniel,  1686- 
1736;  German  physicist;  b.  Dantzic,  Prussia; 
became  a  constructor  of  scientific  instruments; 
resided  in  France,  England,  and  afterwards  in 
Holland ;  in  1720  he  introduced  the  use  of  mer- 
cury in  thermometers;  invented  the  Fahrenheit 
scale  (see  Thebmometeb)  ;  also  an  improved 
areometer  and  other  valued  instruments. 

Faidherbe  (fft-darb'),  Louis  L€on  C^sar, 
1818-89;  French  military  officer;  b.  Lille; 
served  in  the  colonies,  principally  in  Algeria; 
Governor  of  Senegal;  in  1870-71,  commanded 
the  Arm^  du  Nord,  fought  the  indecisive  bat- 
tles of  the  Hallue  and  Bapaume,  and  was  de- 
feated at  St.  Quentin.  After  the  war  he  joined 
the  party  of  Gkimbetta,  and  served  as  deputy 
from  Lille;  wrote  valuable  scientific  papers; 
also  a  work  on  the  geography  of  NW,  Africa 
and  one  on  Numidian  inscriptions. 

Fa'ience  (fft-e-AAs'),  French,  from  the  Italian 
Faenza,  the  original  place  of  its  manufacture; 
glazed  pottery,  especially  that  which  is  painted 
in  colors.     See  Kebamics;  Potteby  and  Pob- 

CELAIN. 

Faillon  (f&-y(3A'),  Michel  Atienne,  1799- 
1870;  French  missionary  priest;  b.  Tarascon; 
became  a  Sulpician  in  Paris;  in  1854  went  to 
Canada  as  a  visitor  to  the  Sulpician  houses  of 
that  country.  He  published  biographies  of  dis- 
tinguished French-Canadian  religionists,  and 
undertook  an  extended  history  of  the  French 
in  Canada,  of  which  three  volumes  (1865-66) 
were  completed. 

Failly  (f&ye'),  Charles  AchUle  de,  1810-92; 
French  military  officer;  b.  Rozoy-sur-Serre, 
Aisne;  after  1828  served  partly  in  France, 
partly  in  Algeria ;  commanded  a  brigade  in  the 
Crimean  War;  in  the  war  against  Austria 
(1859),  a  division  of  the  Fourth  Army  Corps; 
in  1867  he  led  the  expedition  to  protect  the 
pope  against  the  attacks  of  Garibaldi;  in  1870 
he  had  command  of  the  Fifth  Army  Corps,  of 


which  he  was  deprived  on  the  day  before  the 
battle  of  Sedan  for  failing  to  go  to  the  support 
of  MacMahon  at  WOrth. 

Faineants  (fa-nft-ftA'),  "do  nothing,"  name 
applied  to  several  Prankish  sovereigns,  chiefly 
of  the  Merovingian  dynasty.  Thierry  III  of 
Austrasia  and  Burgundy,  Clovis  III,  Childe- 
bert  III,  Dagobert  III,  Chilperic  II,  Thierry 
IV,  and  Childeric  III,  all  Merovingian  kings 
of  France,  were  rota  faineants,  as  was  also 
Louis  V,  the  last  of  the  Carlovingians.  The 
same  appellation  is  often  applied  to  worthless 
monarchs  of  later  times  and  other  countries. 

Faint'ing,  or  Syncope  (sIn'ko-p€),  more  or 
less  complete  and  sudden  loss  of  sensation  and 
of  the  power  of  motion,  unaccompanied  by  con- 
vulsions, but  usually  attended  by  feebleness 
of  the  circulation  and  respiration.  Fainting  is 
attended  by  anemia  (blood  impoverishment) 
of  the  bram,  its  proximate  cause;  it  may  be 
caused  by  loss  of  blood,  by  emotional  disturb- 
ance, or  by  heart  disease.  Closely  akin  to  it, 
but  more  permanent  and  dangerous,  are  the 
collapse  which  occurs  in  cholera  (caused  by 
loss  of  the  fluid  constituents  of  the  blood), 
and  the  shock  which  follows  severe  injuries. 
Fainting  is  to  be  treated  by  placing  the  patient 
on  his  back  in  a  horizontal  position,  or  with 
the  head  and  chest  slightly  below  the  level  of 
the  rest  of  the  body;  by  admission  of  fresh 
air  for  his  breathing;  and,  in  prolonged  cases, 
by  applying  diffusive  stimulants  to  the  nostrils 
and  resorting  to  artiflcial  respiration.  Faint- 
ing is  seldom  mortal,  unless  in  severe  disease. 
See  Trance. 

Faioum  (fi-6m').    See  Fayouic 

Fair  (word  kindred  to  the  Latin  feriay  a 
" holiday ")»  name  originally  given  to  tempo- 
rary markets  held  at  stated  times  for  many 
kinds  of  goods  and  wares.  When  population 
was  sparse,  and  the  means  of  traveling  and 
transportation  limited,  it  was  found  most  con- 
venient to  expose  merchandise  for  sale  at  the 
largest  gatherings  of  the  people.  Hence,  Euro- 
pean fairs  were  early  identified  with  religious 
festivals,  and  were  often  designated  by  the 
name  of  the  saint  in  whose  honor  each  festival 
was  held.  However,  as  the  difficulties  and  dan- 
gers of  intercommunication  diminished,  and  the 
number  of  cities  and  villages  increased,  fac- 
tories, shops,  and  warehouses  became  more  ac- 
cessible, and  the  inhabitants  found  it  more 
convenient  and  economical  to  buy  goods  as 
they  needed  them,  than  to  purchase  a  year's 
supply  in  advance.  Thus,  fairs  for  the  sale  of 
goods  have  decreased  in  number  and  attendance 
with  the  growth  and  improvement  of  each  coun- 
try, until  only  two  or  three  of  any  note  are 
held  in  all  Europe.  The  most  famous  of  these 
— and,  it  is  said,  the  largest  in  the  world — is 
held  annually  during  July  and  August  at 
Nijni-Novgorod  in  Russia.  The  amount  of 
sales  at  this  fair  is  reported  to  have  reached 
150,000,000  rubles  (about  $112,000,000). 
Among  other  large  annual  fairs  held  in  Europe 
are  those  of  Leipzig,  Germany,  and  Beaucaire, 
France.  In  Arabia,  Hindustan,  and  other 
Eastern  coimtries  such  fairs  are  still  held,  and 
doubtless  will  be  continued  until  the  general 
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introduction  of  railways  and  other  modem  im- 
provements. 

In  the  U.  S.  temporary  markets  containing 
the  wares  of  itinerant  merchants  are  entirely 
unknown,  although  the  term  '*  fair "  is  often 
applied  to  collections  of  fancy  articles  sold  by 
ladies  for  the  benefit  of  religious  and  charitable 
associations.  This  term  has,  however,  acquired 
a  higher  meaning,  and  now  more  frequently 
designates  a  collection  of  superior  products  ex- 
pos^, not  for  sale,  but  mainly  for  public  in- 
spection, and  for  careful  examination  by  ex- 
perts as  to  their  respective  qualities.  They 
may  be  divided  roughly  into  agricultural  fairs, 
local  expositions,  and  international  expositions 
or  world's  fairs.    See  Expositions. 

Fair'baim,  Sir  William  (Baronet),  1789- 
1874;  Scottish  civil  engineer;  b.  Kelso;  began 
business  at  Manchester,  1817,  and  introduced 
several  mechanical  improvements,  among  which 
were  the  substitution  of  iron  for  wood  in  the 
shafting  of  cotton  mills  and  the  use  of  lighter 
shafting  where  metal  was  already  in  use;  he 
was  the  first  in  England  to  construct  an  iron 
ship.  His  experiments  to  test  the  strength  of 
iron  and  the  resistance  of  tubes  or  cylinders 
led  to  important  results.  He  co()perated  with 
Robert  Stephenson  in  designing  and  construct- 
ing the  great  tubular  bridge  across  the  Menai 
Strait;  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
and  author  of  many  professional  books  and 
papers. 

FairHMinkSy  Charles  Warren,  1852-  ; 
American  statesman;  b.  near  Unionville  Cen- 
ter, Ohio;  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  1874,  and 
settled  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  member  of  the 
British-American  Joint  High  Commission,  and 
chairman  of  the  American  Commissioners, 
1898;  elected  U.  S.  Senator  in  1897  and  1903; 
Vice  President  of  the  U.  S.  on  ticket  headed 
by  Theodore  Roosevelt,  1904. 

Fairbanks,  Thaddeus,  1796-1886;  American 
inventor;  b.  Brimfield,  Mass.;  removed,  1815, 
to  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. ;  engaged  with  a  brother 
in  making  carriages,  cast-iron  plows  and  stove 
castings,  and  in  the  business  of  hemp  dressing. 
The  rudeness  of  the  methods  used  in  weighing 
hemp  led  him  to  invent  his  platform  scale, 
which  was  patented,  1831.  Improvements,  cov- 
ered by  alK>ut  fifty  patents,  were  afterwards 
made,  and  the  great  Fairbanks  Scale  Company 
at  St.  Johnsbury  was  established. 

Fair'faz,  Donald  McNeil,  1823-94;  American 
naval  oflicer;  b.  in  Virginia;  entered  the  navy 
as  a  midshipman,  1837;  was  executive  officer 
of  San  Jacinto,  1861,  and  personally  super- 
vised the  arrest  of  Mason  and  Slidell  on  the 
English  mail  steamer  Trent.  In  command  of 
monitor  Nantucket,  he  participated  in  the  first 
attack  on  Fort  Sumter,  1863,  and,  command- 
ing monitor  Montauk,  took  part  in  all  the  sub- 
sequent fights  with  the  forts  and  defenses  of 
Charleston  harbor;  was  made  rear  admiral, 
and  retired,  1880. 

Fairfax,  Edward,  abt.  1680-1635;  English 
poet;  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax;  b.  Denton, 
York;    translated   Torquato  Tasso's   "Jerusa- 


lem Delivered "  into  English,  verse  for  verse, 
and  this  work  is  still  of  standard  excellence. 
"  A  History  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince,"  in 
verse,  and  a  **  Discourse  of  Witchcraft,"  etc., 
are  also  his  works. 

Fairfax,  John  Contee  (eleventh  Lord  Fairfax 
and  Baron  of  Cameron  in  the  peerage  of  Scot- 
land), 1830-1900;  b.  Vaucluse,  Va.;  younger 
son  of  Albert  Fairfax;  succeeded  to  the  title, 
1869,  on  the  death  of  his  brother,  Charles 
Snowden  Fairfax,  tenth  Lord  Fairfax ;  in  early 
life  practiced  medicine  at  Woodburne,  Md., 
and  later  led  the  life  of  a  gentleman  farmer. 
Although  he  never  assumed  his  title,  it  was 
officially  recognized  in  Great  Britain.  The 
Fairfaxes  are  of  the  Scottish  peerage,  and 
never  had  a  seat  in  the  British  House  of  Lords. 
The  first  of  the  title  was  Ferdinando,  a  nephew 
of  the  poet,  Edward  Fairfax;  made  a  peer, 
1627;  d.  1648. 

Fairfax,  Thomas  (Lord),  1611-71;  English 
military  officer;  b.  Denton,  Yorkshire;  son  of 
Ferdinando,  Lord  Fairfax;  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  War,  1642,  received  from  Parliament 
a  commission  as  general  of  cavalry;  defeated 
the  Royalists  under  Col.  Bellasis;  commanded 
the  right  wing  at  Marston  Moor;  commander 
in  chief  of  the  parliamentary,  or  "  new  model," 
army,  1645;  gained  the  battle  of  Naseby;  took 
Leicester,  Bridgewater,  Bristol,  and,  in  1646, 
Oxford.  As  parliamentary  commissioner  de- 
livered to  the  Scotch  army  £200,000  in  ex- 
change for  the  king;  was  made  commander  of 
all  the  forces  in  England  and  Ireland,  1649, 
but  refused  to  fight  the  Scots,  and  resigned, 
June,  1650.  In  1654  he  was  a  member  of 
Cromwell's  first  Parliament,  and,  1659,  took 
part  in  the  defeat  of  Lambert;  was  a  member 
of  the  Coimcil  of  State  in  1660 ;  in  May  of  that 
year  he  was  chairman  of  the  committee  dele- 
gated to  prevent  the  return  of  Charles  II.  He 
wrote  "  Memorials  of  Thomas,  Lord  Fairfax," 
besides  theological,  poetical,  and  other  works. 

Fair'field,  port  of  entry  in  Fairfield  Co., 
Conn.,  near  Long  Island  Sound;  52  m.  NE.  of 
New  York;  formerly  one  of  the  capitals  of  the 
county;  was  the  scene  of  the  last  conflict  with 
the  Pequot  Indians,  1637;  was  burned  by  the 
British  troops  under  Tryon,  1779 ;  is  a  summer 
resort,  and  contains  a  stone  powder  house 
erected  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  several 
other  relics  of  that  period,  and  the  Pequot  and 
Memorial  libraries.  Fairfield  township  in- 
cludes the  villages  of  Southport  and  Greenfield 
Hill.     Southport  is  the  chief  business  center. 

Fair  Ha'ven,  town  in  Bristol  Co.,  Mass.;  on 
the  Acushnet  River ;  opposite  New  Bedford ;  60 
m.  S.  of  Boston;  has  the  Millicent  Public  Li- 
brary, a  fine  townhall,  and  manufactures  of 
tacks,  nails,  castings,  etc.,  besides  some  fishing 
interests.  The  village  is  connected  with  New 
Bedford  by  two  bridges.  On  September  7,  1788, 
it  was  attacked  by  the  British,  who  were  re- 
pulsed by  the  militia  under  Maj.  Israel 
Fearing.    Pop.  (1905)  4,326. 

Fair  Ha'vens,  harbor  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
island  of  Crete,  mentioned  by  Luke  (Acts 
xxvii,  8)  and  by  no  other  ancient  writer.  St. 
Paul  sailed  out  of  this  harbor  shortly  after 
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the  middle  of  October,  and  was  shipwrecked 
abt.  November  1,  60  a.d.  It  appears  to  have 
been  the  port  of  Lassea,  the  ruins  of  which 
were  discovered  in  1856. 

Fair  Isle,  solitary  isle  between  Orkney  and 
Shetland;  rises  408  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  is 
accessible  for  ships  only  at  one  point,  on  the 
SE.  In  1588  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  ad- 
miral of  the  Spanish  Armada,  was  wrecked 
here,  and  most  of  his  crew  were  murdered. 

Fair  Oaks,  or  Sev'en  Pines,  Bat'tle  of,  battle 
fought  May  31st  and  June  1,  1862,  at  Fair 
Oaks,  Va.,  about  6  m.  from  Richmond.  The 
junction  of  the  Nine  Mile  and  Williamsburg 
railroads,  about  1  m.  SE.  of  Fair  Oaks,  is 
called  Seven  Pines  (hence  the  alternative  name 
of  the  battle).  Three  corps  of  McClellan's 
army,  aggregating  51,543  men,  were  engaged 
with  four  Confederate  divisions  (of  Johnston*s 
army),  aggregating  about  39,000.  The  num- 
bers in  the  front  or  fighting  lines  were  about 
20,000  on  each  side.  On  the  first  day  the  Fed- 
eral line  was  driven  back  to  a  position  between 
Seven  Pines  and  Savage's  station;  on  the  sec- 
ond, the  Confederates  were  driveh  back,  and 
the  line  from.  Fair  Oaks  to  Seven  Pines  was  re- 
occiipied.  The  total  Federal  loss  in  killed, 
woimded,  and  missing  was  5,031;  Confederate 
loss,  6,134. 

Fair'weather,  Moiint,  summit  rising  15,292 
ft.  in  the  St.  Elias  range  on  the  W.  coast  of 
Alaska,  20  m.  ENE.  of  Cape  Fairweather.  It 
is  covered  with  perpetual  snow. 

Fair'y,  term  used  very  loosely,  being  often 
applied  not  only  to  such  diminutive,  sylphlike 
creatures,  tricky  but  not  malevolent,  as  Shake- 
speare has  drawn  in  "A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,"  but  to  the  dwarfs,  elves,  and  koSolds 
of  German  popular  tales,  many  of  whom  are 
earthy  and  malicious,  to  the  f4e8  of  Celtic  (and 
French)  romance,  who  are  beings  of  human 
stature  and  more  than  mortal  power  and 
beauty,  and  to  the  genies  or  djinns  of  Arabian 
story.  Any  kind  of  supernatural  being  not  ac- 
counted for  in  the  creeds  of  Christendom,  and 
not  exalted  enough  to  be  regarded  as  a  heathen 
god,  has  been  included  under  this  general  term 
— apparitions  of  the  dead  excepted.  The  term 
**  fairy  tales "  is  often  used  in  English  as  an 
equivalent  for  the  Grerman  M&rch^,  and  is 
thus  not  infrequently  applied  to  stories  in 
which  fairies  play  no  part.  See  Bbownie; 
Elf. 

Fair'y  Rings,  imperfectly  circular  or  annular 
patches  in  grass  land  in  which  the  vegetation 
IS  either  richer  or  more  scanty  than  that 
around  it.  They  are  common  in  the  British 
Islands  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  where,  ac- 
cording to  folklore,  they  are  caused  by  the 
dancing  of  fairies.  They  began  to  attract  the 
attention  of  scientists  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  At  first  they  were  consid- 
ered to  be  the  effect  of  lightning.  After  much 
investigation,  however,  and  not  a  little  debate, 
it  has  been  shown  that  they  are  caused  by  the 
growth  of  mushrooms,  which  spread  from  the 
center  outward,  and  at  first  check,  but  after- 
wards by  their  decay  accelerate,  the  growth  of 
the  grass. 


Faith,  Ar'ticles  of,  points  of  doctrine  which 
together  make  up  religious  belief.  The  various 
churches  of  Christendom,  not  being  agreed 
upon  all  these  points,  have  for  the  most  part 
set  forth  their  own  expositions  of  belief;  and 
it  is  to  these  creeds,  symbols,  or  confessions 
that  the  term  is  most  commonly  applied.  The 
Articles  of  the  English  Church,  which  are  not, 
strictly  speaking,  articles  of  faith,  or  a  creed, 
but  Articles  of  Religion,  though  formerly  forty- 
two  in  number,  are  now  reduced  to  thirty -nine. 
In  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the  U.  S.,  Article 
XXI,  "  Of  the  Authority  of  General  Councils," 
is  omitted.  In  the  standard  American  prayer 
book  of  1892  the  Articles  appear  with  a  sep- 
arate title-page,  indicating  that  they  are  not 
to  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  prayer  book. 
The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  U.  S. 
has  reduced  these  articles  in  its  "  Book  of  Dis- 
cipline" to  twenty-five.  See  Cbeed;  Faitii, 
Confessions  of;  Thibty-nine  Abticles. 

Faith,  Confes'sions  of,  official  statements  of 
doctrine;  "symbols,"  in  the  theological  sense. 
As  distinguished  from  creeds,  confessions  of 
faith  are  fuller  presentations.  We  speak  of 
the  Apostles'  Creed,  the  Westminster  Confes- 
sion, the  Augsburg  Confession.  The  term  has 
also  been  applied  to  the  carefully  prepared 
statement  of  the  faith  of  individuals.  Articles 
of  faith  are  the  separate  parts  of  confessions. 
A  confession  is  an  organic  body  or  corpus  of 
faith,  its  parts  are  members  or  artieuli,  such 
as  the  articles  concerning  God,  sin,  Christ,  the 
Church.     See  Creed;  Faith,  Abticles  of. 

Faith  Core.  See  Chbistian  Science;  Psy- 
ohothebapy. 

Faith,  Rule  of,  that  to  which  faith  appeals 
as  its  source  and  guide.  Why  do  I  believe  this 
or  that?  and  what  am  I  boimd  to  believe? 
are  questions  answered  by  the  rule  of  faith, 
while  the  confession  of  faith,  as  such,  simply 
states  what  I  do  believe.  In  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  the  rule  of  faith  is  the  body  of 
revealed  truth  embraced  in  Holy  Scripture  and 
tradition  in  the  sense  in  which  the  Church 
holds  that  truth.  In  the  Protestant  churches 
the  canonical  Scriptures  are  regarded  as  the 
sole  rule  of  faith. 

Fajardo  (f&har'dG),  port  on  the  E.  coast  of 
Porto  Rico,  about  1  m.  from  the  fine  bay  which 
gives  it  importance.  Muscovado  sugar  making 
is  the  chief  industry  of  the  district,  and  sugar, 
molasses,  and  tortoise  shell  are  the  chief  ex- 
ports. The  town  is  connected  with  the  interior 
by  excellent  roads. 

Faldr,  one  of  a  class  of  religious  beggars  in 
India,  found  there  in  large  numbers,  and  with 
evidence  of  their  existence  very  early  in  Hindoo 
history.  Some  of  them  are  ascetics,  who  prac- 
tice surprising  mortifications  and  bodily  tor- 
tures. By  these  means  they  acquire  a  reputa- 
tion for  sanctity  which  gives  them  a  great  hold 
on  the  superstitions  and  fears  of  their  coun- 
trymen, though  there  is  little  religious  sense 
displayed  in  all  these  performances,  which  are 
adopted,  for  the  most  part,  as  a  mode  of  ob- 
taining notoriety  or  a  livelihood. 

Falaise    (fa-lflz'),  town  of  France;  depart- 
I  ment  of  Calvados;  22  m.  SSE.  of  Caen;  on  a 
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loftj  platform  bordering  on  a  ro«ky  precipice 
(fataiae),  which  pOBltion  made  it  a  vei7  strong 
fortress  in  olden  times.  Its  caatle,  now  in 
ruins,  was  tlie  s«at  of  tlie  Dukea  of  Normandy 
and  the  birthplace  of  William  the  Conqueror. 
There  are  maniifactureH  of  cottons,  hosieiy,  and 
bobbinet,  and  dye  and  tan  works. 

Fftlashas  (fH-lB'sMs),  the  name  signifies 
wanderers  or  exiles;  strange  people  in  Abys- 
sinia Inhabiting  the  mountainoua  regions  of 
Kamen  and  the  plains  along  Lake  Tzana,  and 
numbering  abt.  100,000.  They  are  the  rel" 
nant  of  natives  who  were  convert  to  .ludaiai 
Like  the  native  Christians,  thej'  are  well 
formed,  and  resemble  the  nomads  of  Arabia. 
Until  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
they  formed  an  independent  tribe,  governed  by 
their  own  prince.  They  were  subjected  by  the 
Amharos  abt.  IBOO,  and  are  now  under  the 
rule  of  the  Princes  of  Tigrt.  The  Falashas 
speak  both  the  Amharic  and  a  dialect  of  the 
Agaon  tongue,  and  are  industrious,  devoting 
themselves  to  the  vsrioua  trades,  particularly 
architecture ;  also  largely  to  agriculture. 
Polygamy,  though  tolerated,  is  discouraged. 
Slave  holding  is  suffered,  but  slave  dealing  is 
forbidden. 

Pakid'ian  Law,  statute  propoaed  in  Rome  by 
a  tribune,  Falctdius,  abt.  40  B.C.,  by  which  it 
was  enacted  that  testators  should  not  have 
power  to  dispose  of  more  than  three  fourths  of 
their  property  by  will,  and  that  the  remaining 
one  fourth  should  descend  to  the  heir.  This 
fourth  was  termed  the  "  Falcldian  portion." 
In  the  tJ.  S.,  Louisiana,  which  has  adopted  the 
Civil  Law,  has  a  similar  provision.  In  some 
of  the  other  states  restrictive  enactments  have 
been  made  as  t«  bequests  to  charitable  corpora- 
tions or  associations.  For  instance,  in  Kew 
York  a  testator  having  a  husband,  wife,  child, 
or  parent  living  can  leave  to  such  institutions 
only  one  half  of  his  property  remaining  after 
paynfient  of  his  debts. 

Falcon  (fa'k'n),  name  applied  to  various  spe- 
cies of  hawks,  especially  to  those  of  the  genus 
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,  the  peregrine  falcon  t 
merlin,  and  hobby.  The 
gerfalcons  are  the  most  N. 
of  the  diurnal  birds  of 
pr^,  inhabiting  Greenland, 
Iceland,  and  the  N.  parts  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Amer- 
ica. The  peregrine  falcon, 
found  in  nearly  all  parts 
of  the  globe,  was.  from  ite 
dash  and  courage,  partic- 
ularly dear  to  the  falconer. 
'■  Noble  falcons  "  and  "  ig- 
noble falcons "  are  tcrma 
of  falconry.     See   Faloon- 

Falconer  (fftk'nftr),  WiO-  Pmeqhihe Falcon. 
iam,  lT32-eO ;  Scottish 
poet;  b.  Edinburgh;  became  a  sailor,  and  Is 
best  known  by  his  poem,  "  The  Shipwreck " 
11702).  He  published  also  various  minor 
poems  and  a  "Marine  Dictionary." 

Falconet  (f&l-ko-na'),  ^tienne  Haniic«,  1716^ 
01;  French  sculptor;  early  gained  distinction 
by  a  statute  of  Milo  of  Crotona;  best  work, 
the  immense  bronze  equestrian  statue  of  Peter 
the  Great,  executed  at  St  Petersburg  by  order 
of  Catherine  II,  1776-78. 

Falcon'ida,  a  family  of  Raplores,  containing 
all  the  Accipitres,  or  diurnal  birds  of  prey, 
except  the  secretary  bird  and  the  vultures  of 
the  New  World.  The  members  of  the  family 
are  characterized  by  the  presence  of  a  bony 
septum  between  the  nostrils,  legs  of  moderate 
length,  strongly  hooked  bill,  sharp,  curved 
claws,  and,  save  the  vultures,  a  well- feathered 
head.  The  family  is  divided  into  the  following 
subfamilies:  VuiturintB,  the  Old  World  vul- 
tures; Aqvilinir,  the  eagles;  Pandionina,  the 
fishhawks ;  Circinte,  the  harriers ;  liilvin<E, 
the  kites;  Polj/borina,  the  carrion  hawks;  Ac- 
cipitrina,  the  hawks;  and  Fatconinm,  the  true 
falcons. 

Falconry  (fa'kOn-re),  art  of  training  falcons 
or  other  birds  of  prey  for  the  chase,  the  sport 
itself  being  called  in  English  hawking,  French 
le  vol.  A  falconry  is  also  the  place  where  such 
birds  are  kept.  The  practice  is  very  ancient 
in  Europe  and  Asia,  and  was  in  existence  in 
the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries ;  and  it  waa  com- 
mon in  England  from  the  eighth  century  to  the 
time  of  the  Stuarts.  The  sinecure  office  of 
grand  falconer  ia  hereditary  in  the  family  of 
the  Duke  of  St.  Albans.  Hawking  had  a  very 
extensive  vocabulary  ot  technical  terms.  In 
France  falconry  was  most  practiced  in  the  time 
of  Francia  I  (15I.'>— 17).  He  and  succeeding 
kings  had  a  grand  falconer  and  an  expensive 
hawking  establishment,  which  the  Revolution 
swept  away.  The  sport  existed  in  Germany 
till  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In 
Italy  falconry  was  a  favorite  pastime.  The 
Persians  are  skillful  in  training  falcons  to 
hunt  all  kinds  of  birds,  and  even  gazelles. 

Faleme  (fa-lfl*mft),  river  of  Senegambia.  W. 
Africa;  one  of  the  most  important  tributaries 
of  the  Senegal,  which  it  joins  in  latitude  14° 
40'  N.,  longitude  11°  48'  W. 
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Falerii  (fa-l6'rf-I),  powerful  city  of  ancient 
Etniria;  situated  N.  of  Mount  Soracte  and  W. 
of  the  Tiber;  is  believed  to  have  been  one  of 
the  twelve  cities  of  the  Etruscan  confedera- 
tion; was  often  at  war  with  Rome;  conquered 
and  destroyed  by  that  power,  241  b.c. 

Faler'nian  Wine,  most  celebrated  of  the 
wines  of  the  ancient  Romans;  produced  in  the 
Falemian  district  in  Campania.  From  all  ac- 
counts, the  Falernian  must  have  resembled 
modern  sherry. 

Falguidre  (fai-gyar*),  Jean  Alexandre  Jo- 
seph, 1831-1900;  French  sculptor  and  figure 
painter;  b.  Toulouse;  studio  in  Paris.  His 
work  in  both  branches  of  the  fine  arts  is 
strong,  and  possesses  qualities  of  the  highest 
order.  In  sculpture,  "  Diana,"  "  Christian 
Martyr,"  and  "  Victor  in  the  Cock  Fight  "  ( the 
last  two  in  the  Luxembourg  Gallery,  Paris), 
are  among  his  best  works.  In  painting,  "  The 
Wrestlers,"  "Susanna,"  "Slaughter  of  a 
Bull,"  and  "  Fan  and  Poignard  "  (Luxembourg 
Gallery),  are  celebrated. 

Faliero  (fd-ll-a'rd),  or  Falie'ri,  Marino,  1274- 
1355;  doge  of  Venice;  b.  of  an  eminent  family; 
served  the  republic  in  war  and  on  embassies, 
and  in  1354,  when  seventy -nine  years  old,  was 
chosen  to  the  dogate,  soon  after  which  the 
Venetian  fleet  was  lost  in  battle  with  the  Geno- 
ese. Not  long  afterwards  his  wife  was  grossly 
insulted  by  a  young  nobleman,  and  in  revenge 
Faliero  determined  to  destroy  the  whole  body 
of  nobles,  who  were  detested  by  the  people,  and 
become  sole  ruler.  His  conspiracy  was  detected 
and  suppressed,  and  the  doge,  after  a  full  con- 
fession, was  beheaded. 

Falldrk,  city  of  Stirling,  Scotland;  25  m. 
WNW.  of  Edinburgh ;  near  the  old  Roman  wall 
of  Antonius  and  the  well-known  Carron  Iron 
Works;  contains,  among  other  institutions,  a 
science  and  art  school,  free  library,  and  cotta<^ 
hospital.  Its  three  annual  "  trysts "  at  one 
time  were  the  largest  cattle  fairs  in  Scotland. 
Here,  in  1298,  Sir  William  Wallace  was  de- 
feated by  Edward  I,  and  in  1746  the  Highlan<l- 
ers,  under  Prince  Charles  Edward,  defeated  the 
royal  troops.     Pop.    (1901),  29,271. 

Falkland,  Lucins  Gary  (Viscount),  1610-43; 
English  politician  and  litterateur;  son  of  Sir 
Henry  Gary ;  b.  probably  at  Burford,  Oxford ; 
was  made  by  King  Charles  gentleman  of  the 
royal  bedchamber;  in  1640,  was  member  of  the 
Short  Parliament,  and  reelected  to  the  Long 
Parliament;  1642,  became  Secretary  of  State. 
When  civil  war  broke  out  (August,  1642)  he 
joined  the  king's  army,  fought  at  the  battle  of 
Edgehill,  and  was  killed  at  the  first  battle  of 
Newbunr,  He  wrote  poems  and  various  trea- 
tises, 01  which  is  best  known  the  "  Discourses 
of  the  Infallibility  of  the  Church  of  Rome." 

Falkland  Islands,  archipelago  in  the  S.  At- 
lantic Ocean;  300  m.  E.  of  the  Straits  of  Ma- 
gellan; area,  about  6.500  sq.  m.,  3,000  in  E. 
Falkland  and  2,300  in  W.  Falkland,  besides 
which  two  there  are  over  100  small  islands 
and  rocks.  Nearly  all  the  islands  are  high, 
and  in  the  interior  of  the  two  larger  ones 
there  are  several  peaks  rising  over  2,000  ft. 


Sheep  farming  is  the  principal  and  almost 
the  only  industry.  The  Falklands,  with  S. 
Georgia,  form  a  crown  colony  of  Great  Britain. 
The  colonists  are  nearly  all  of  Scotch  birth  or 
descent.  The  French  under  De  Bougainville 
formed  the  first  settlement  in  1763;  in  1765 
Byron  seized  the  islands  for  England.  France 
transferred  her  rights  to  the  Spanish,  who 
drove  the  English  out,  and  the  islands  re- 
mained nominally  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
viceroys  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  later  of  the 
Argentine  Confederation.  The  present  colony 
was  formed  in  1851,  but  Argentina  has  never 
given  up  her  claim  to  the  archipelago.  Chief 
town  and  capital,  Stanley  or  Port  Stanley,  in 
E.  Falkland. 

Falk  Laws,  or  May  Laws,  The,  measures  in- 
troduced into  the  Prussian  Diet  by  the  Minis- 
ter of  Worship  and  Education,  Dr.  P.  L.  A. 
Falk.  These  laws,  passed  in  1872,  1873,  1875, 
required  the  inspector  of  primary  schools  to  be 
a  layman;  forbade  members  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religious  orders  to  teach  in  them;  en- 
abled the  government  to  deal  with  refractory 
bishops;  restrained  the  power  of  the  bishops 
over  the  inferior  clergy,  and  the  power  of  the 
clergy  over  the  laity ;  made  civil  marriage  obli- 
gatory; forbade  the  religious  orders  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Prussian  kingdom  to  receive 
new  members;  transferred  the  control  of 
church  property  to  boards  of  trustees  composed 
of  laymen;  and  required  the  whole  clergy,  in- 
clusive of  bishops,  to  sign  a  declaration  of 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  state  before  enter- 
ing upon  office.  The  rigor  of  these  laws  was 
relaxed  in  1879,  and  again  in  1887. 

Falkdping  (f&rch5-plng),  town  in  Wester- 
g5thland,  Sweden;  38  m.  SW.  of  Mariestad; 
best  known  by  the  battle  of  1389,  in  which  the 
Danish  Queen  Margrethe  conquered  the  army  of 
the  Swedish  King  Albrecht,  and  took  him  pris- 
oner. This  victory  led  to  the  Union  of  Kal- 
mar,  1397,  by  which  Sweden,  Norway,  and 
Denmark  were  united  under  one  crown. 

Fallacy,  in  logic,  a  wrong  notion  resulting 
from  an  incorrect  performance  of  the  process 
of  reasoning.  Not  every  wrong  notion  is  a 
fallacy.  If  the  process  of  reasoning  is  per- 
formed correctly,  and  the  wrong  notion  rises 
from  distorted  or  wrongly  related  premises,  it 
is  an  error;  if  from  insufiicient  or  defective 
premises,  it  is  a  mistake. 

Fallet  (fft-la'),  Nicolas,  1753-1801;  French 
author;  b.  Langres,  Haute-Marne;  removed  to 
Paris,  where  he  became  a  contributor  to  the 
Gazette  de  France ,  the  Journal  de  Paris,  and 
the  Dictionnaire  TJniversel,  Chief  among  his 
works  are  the  tragedies,  "  Bamevelt "  and 
"Tib^re";  the  comic  opera,  "Matthieu"; 
"  Les  Fausses  Nouvelles,"  a  comedy ;  and  two 
collections  of  poems. 

Fallidres  (fA-lyar"),  Clement  Armand,  1841- 
;  French  statesman;  b.  Mezin.  He  was 
mayor  of  Nerac,  1870-73,  and  then  began  his 
political  career  as  republican  deputy  for  Nerac, 
1876-77.  He  served  as  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  1880-82;  was  temporarily  Prime  Min- 
ister in  1883,  and  then  successively  Minister  of 
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Public  Instruction.  1883-86;  of  the  Interior, 
1887;  of  Justice,  and  then  again  of  Public  In- 
HtructJDD  till  1890,  when  he  was  elected  to  the 
senate,  of  which  he  became  president  when  Lou- 
bet  was  elected  President  of  the  Republic.  He 
remained  president  of  the  senate  until  19<Jtl, 
when  he  was  elected  eighth  President  of  the 
Republic. 


Falling  Sick'iKM.    See  Epilepsy. 

Falliiig  Stars.    See  Mbtbobs. 

FallmerareT  (fai'mi-ri-^r) ,  Jakob  PhOip, 
1790-1861;  German  author;  b.  TachStsch, 
Tjrrol.  His  contributions  to  the  history  of  the 
Ekist  during  the  Middle  Ages  are  of  great 
value;  they  include  "History  of  the  Empire 
of  Trebizond  "  and  "  History  of  the  Peninsula 
of  Morea  [the  PcloponneHus]  in  the  Middle 
Ages."  He  waa  the  (irat  who  asserted  that  the 
modem  Ureeka  are  properly  a  branch  of  the 
^Slavonic  family  of  races,  and  Uiat  in  spite  of 
their  language  they  have  but  little  of  the  blood 
of  the  ancient  Greeks. 

FaD  of  Han,  in  theolo^,  the  Upee  of  the 
first  man,  and  through  hini  the  lapae  of  the 
race,  from  the  state  of  integrity  into  that  of 

corruption.  The  myths  and  li^enda  of  pagan- 
iam  have  many  parallels  with  the  account  of 
the  Fall  in  Geneais.  In  interpreting  this  latter, 
the  tree  of  knowledge  is  generally  regarded  aa 
affording  the  means  of  testing  man  as  to  obedi- 
ence, not  as  having  in  its  fruit  anything  special- 
ly objectionable.  Tlic  serpent  is  simply  instru- 
mental, the  mask  of  the  real  tempter,  the  devil. 
The  sin  of  the  Fall  is  apostasy  from  moral 
fellowship  with  God;  is  caused  by  abuse  of 
the  freedom  of  the  will,  and  followed  by  loss 
of  the  divine  image  and  by  liability  to  tem- 
poral and  eternal  death  on  the  part  of  Adam 
and  his  posterity. 

Fallop'pio,  or  Follop'ins,  Oabriello,  abt.  1G23- 
62;  Italian  anatomist;  b.  Modena ;  Prof,  at 
Ferrara,  Pisa,  and  Padua,  His  famoua  "  Ob- 
nervationes  Anatomic^  "  (1501)  has  been  often 
reprinted.  From  him  are  named  one  of  the 
canals  of  the  ear  and  the  two  ducts  leading 
from  the  ovaries  to  the  womb.  With  Vcsalius 
and  Eustachius  (the  latter  his  rival)  Fnlloppio 
has  the  honor  of  being  the  chief  restorer  of 
anatomical  science. 

Fal'low,  or  Na'ked  Fallow,  land  which  is  al- 
lowed to  rest  after  cropping  for  one  or  more 
seasons  with  no  tillage,  except  perhaps  one  or 
more  plowings.  The  custom  is  a  very  ancient 
one,  and  is  chiefly  useful  on  heavy  soils,  where 
it  acts  probably  by  way  of  liberating  plant  food 
from  previously  unavailable  compounds.  It 
has,  among  the  best  farmers,  given  way  to  the 
so-called  green  fallow,  of  which  the  clover  fal- 
low is  one  of  the  beet  kinds.  Some  green  crop, 
as  clover  or  buckwheat,  is  grown  and  allowed 
to  rot  on  the  surface,  or  is  plowed  under;  this 
chokes  tbe  weeds  and  fertillEes  the  land.  Tlie 
growing  crop  saves  the  soil  from  Mowing  away 
and  from  baking. 


garis)  ;  the  most  common  deer  of  Europe, 
found  also  in  N.  Africa,  In  a  wild  state  it 
exists  in  B.  Europe,  but,  as  remains  found  in 
the  later  Tertiary  show,  its  range  originally 
extended  farther  N.     In  summer  it  is  beauti- 


fully mottled.  The  doe  is  without  horns.  Tbe 
veniBon  of  this  species  is  regarded  an  the  most 
savory  known.  It  is  smaller  than  the  stag  or 
red  deer,  and  has  more  spreading  boms.  It 
goes  in  herds,  and  each  herd  has  its  ma.ster,  an 
old  buck,  which  nil  the  others  obey.  The  bucks 
at  various  ages  have  different  n  "  ' 

"  sorrel,"  etc. 


Narragansett  Bay,  and  along  T 
ton  Hiver,  20  m.  from  Providence,  R.  i.  It 
has  a  sate  and  commodious  harbor  at  the  head 
of  deep-water  navigation.  The  industries  in- 
clude immense  granite  quarries,  calico  print 
works,  a  bleachery,  spool  and  bobbin  foctoiy, 
foundries,  cotton  mills  operating  nearly  3,000,- 
000  spindles  and  employing  a  capital  of  $25,- 
000,000,  making  this  the  most  important  cot- 
ton-manufacturing center  in  the  V.  H.  The 
city  has  a  public  library,  normal  school,  high 
school  occupying  an  entire  square,  textile 
school,  conservatory  of  music,  Homan  Catholic 
college,  large  orphanages  and  hospitals,  and  a 
system  of  waterworks,  completed  at  cost  of 
$1,600,000,  bringing  water  from  Watuppa 
Lake,  on  the  E.  of  the  city.  Fall  River  was 
settled,  1650,  became  a  town,  1603,  And  was 
incorporated  as  a  city,  1864.  Pop.  (1005) 
105,007. 

Fall*.    See  CaTASAcre. 

False  Bay,  inlet  on  the  E.  aide  of  the  moun- 
tainous district  of  the  S.  end  of  Africa  which 
terminates  in  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  As  it 
is  sbeltered  from  the  NW.  monsoon,  it  receives 
periodically  all  trading  vessels  from  Cape  Town 
for  temporary  protection,  and  it  is  the  per- 
manent station  of  the  naval  force  of  Qnpe 
Colony. 
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False  Decre'talB.    See  Decbetals,  False. 

False  Impris'onment,  in  law,  any  intentional 
and  unlawful  restraint  of  a  person.  It  may 
be:  (1)  the  restraint  or  arrest  of  a  person 
under  color  of  law,  by  an  illegal  or  insufficient 
process;  (2)  such  restraint  or  arrest  by  a 
legal  instrument,  but  at  an  illegal  time;  (3) 
without  color  or  pretense  of  law.  The  remedies 
are:  (1)  an  action  for  trespass  vi  et  armis, 
in  which  punitive  damages  are  recoverable; 
(2)  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  for  immediate 
relief  from  restraint;  (3)  indictment  at  com- 
mon law. 

False  Preten'seSy  in  law,  the  intentional  mis- 
representation of  facts  to  secure  a  personal  ad- 
vantage. Anyone  who  acquires  property  by 
means  of  false  pretenses  has  no  legal  title  to 
it,  and  it  may  be  recovered  by  the  party  from 
whom  it  was  thus  obtained,  who  is  still  the 
legal  owner.  The  statutes  of  England  and  of 
the  states  in  the  U.  S.  make  the  obtaining  of 
property  by  false  pretenses  an  indictable  of- 
fense. The  expressions  in  the  statutes  are  va- 
rious; but  in  general,  anyone  who  by  means  of 
false  pretenses,  and  with  a  fraudulent  design, 
obtains  possession  of  money  or  goods,  or  ob- 
tains the  signature  of  another  to  a  writing  for 
the  transfer  of  property  or  the  payment  of 
money,  becomes  liable  under  the  statute.  The 
false  pretenses  which  expose  one  to  this  pun- 
ishment must  relate  to  existing  facts,  and  be 
such  as  would  be  likely  to  deceive  a  person  of 
ordinary  discretion. 

Famil'iar  Spir'its,  demons  supposed  to  be  in 
attendance  on  fortune  tellers,  necromancers, 
and  the  like.  The  original  Hebrew  word  ren- 
dered in  the  English  version  of  the  Bible 
'*  familiar  spirits "  in  some  passages  denotes 
the  persons  who  "  have "  or  employ  familiar 
spirits;  in  others,  it  denotes  the  spirits  them- 
selves. Nothing  is  said  in  the  Bible  to  justify 
the  inference  that  such  spirits  actually  at- 
tended on  fortime  tellers  and  necromancers. 
The  witch  of  Endor  (I  Sam.  xxviii)  was  gen- 
erally supposed  to  have  a  familiar  spirit,  but 
the  coming  of  Samuel  in  answer  to  her  in- 
cantations appears  to  have  been  more  than  the 
witch  herself  was  expecting. 

Fam'ilistSy  or  Fam'ily  of  Love,  English  mys- 
tical sect,  founded  in  Holland  by  Henry  Nich- 
olas, a  native  of  Westphalia,  and  originally  an 
Anabaptist,  who  removed  to  England  near  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  They  taught 
that  religion  consists  wholly  in  love;  that  God 
regards  only  the  heart;  and  that  to  the  pure 
all  things  are  pure,  even  things  forbidden. 
Queen  Elizabeth  dispersed  them,  but  they 
flourished  for  another  century.  They  were 
known  to  have  been  guilty  of  grossly  immoral 
practices.  . 

Fam'ily,  etymologically  the  servants  or  slaves 
of  a  household;  extended  to  designate  the 
group  of  persons — ^including  wife,  children,  and 
servants — who  in  Roman  law  were  under  the 
patria  potestaa.  The  word  acquired  biological, 
ethnological,  and  leg^l  meanings  that  are  often 
confused.  The  traditional  belief,  formulated 
by  Aristotle  in  the  **  Politics,*'  that  the  patri- 


archal family  was  the  primitive  social  group, 
which  grew,  by  multiplication  of  descendants, 
into  the  tribe  and  the  state,  has  been  chal- 
lenged by  modern  anthropologists.  Bachofen, 
Morgan,  McLennan,  Post,  etc.,  find  many  evi- 
dences, including  a  descent  of  names  and  prop- 
erty in  the  female  line,  that  mankind  lived 
originally  in  unorganized  hordes  or  bands, 
within  which  definite  family  relationships  were 
slowly  evolved.  The  patriarchal  theory  has 
been  defended  by  Sir  H.  S.  Maine,  and  Starcke 
and  Westermarck  hold  that  a  definite  paternal 
family  has  always  existed  in  human  commu- 
nities. 

Family,  in  zo(5logical  classification  is  a 
group  of  individuals  more  comprehensive  than 
a  genus  and  less  so  than  an  order,  a  family 
usually  containing  a  number  of  genera,  while 
an  order  contains  so  many  families.  Family 
names  usually  terminate  an  -ids  (after  Latin 
patronymics,  such  as  iEacide,  sons  or  de- 
scendants of  jEacus).  In  botany  it  is  some- 
times used  as  a  synonym  of  order. 

Fam'ine,  extreme  dearth  of  food,  resulting 
in  death  by  starvation  and  disease  to  large 
numbers  of  people;  caused  by  the  failure  of 
crops,  by  the  ravages  of  war,  by  backward 
methods  of  agriculture,  insufficient  harvest, 
lack  of  facilities  for  conveying  food  from  one 

Eart  of  a  country  to  another,  etc.  The  U.  S. 
as  never  known  a  famine,  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  word.  Droughts,  long-protracted  terms 
of  cold  weather,  plant  diseases,  grasshoppers, 
mice,  etc.,  have  now  and  then  caused  dearths, 
but  generally  within  narrow  limits. 

In  China  and  India,  where  the  population  is 
dense,  and  millions  eat  no  meat,  or  subsist  on 
only  one  kind  of  cereals,  famines  are  frequent. 
In  1877,  in  a  famine  in  three  of  the  N.  prov- 
inces of  China,  70,000,000  people  suffered,  and 
during  the  years  that  followed,  between  4,000,- 
000  and  6,000,000  perished.  L;l  1906-7  a 
famine  in  N.  Kiang-Sa  Province,  caused  by 
destruction  of  the  rice  crops  by  fioods,  affected 
10,000,000  people.  In  Behar,  Bengal,  India, 
1873,  through  the  partial  failure  of  the  rice 
crop,  15,000,000  were  affected.  In  the  Deccan, 
1876,  a  famine  caused  by  insufficient  rainfall 
threatened  8,000,000.  The  famine  in  Persia, 
1870-73,  extended  over  the  whole  country,  and 
more  than  1,600,000  persons  died.  Jn  the  in- 
terior of  Asia  Minor,  the  same  year,  thousands 
starved  to  death  and  2,500,000  oxen  and  horses 
perished.  Japan  has  escaped  famines  only  by 
prohibiting  the  exportation  of  rice  in  time  of 
threatened  famine.  The  European  country 
which  has  suffered  most  from  famine  in  mod- 
em times  is  Russia.  There  was  a  severe  gen- 
eral famine  in  1833,  and  famines  occurred  in 
the  various  provinces  in  1840,  1844-46,  1867- 
68,  1872,  1880,  1891-92,  and  1906-7;  that  of 
1891-92,  due  to  failure  of  rye  crops,  was  the 
most  disastrous. 

Famine  Fe'ver.    See  Relapsing  Fever. 

Fan,  implement  to  produce  coolness  by  agi- 
tating the  air.  Its  origin  is  traced  to  remote 
antiquity.  On  the  walls  of  the  tombs  at 
Thebes,  the  king  is  represented  surrounded  by 
his  fan  bearers.    The  fashion  spread  from  Pcr- 
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sia  to  Asia  Minor,  and  there  were  fans  in 
Greece,  500  B.c.  In  Rome  fans  were  common, 
and  at  dinner  parties  slaves  with  fans  stood 
behind  the  guests.  Ovid,  Terence,  and  Proper- 
tius  allude  to  their  use.  In  the  Middle  Ages 
fans  of  eagle  or  peacock  feathers,  fastened  with 
a  handle  of  gold,  silver,  or  ivory,  were  a  lucra- 
tive article  of  trade  in  the  Levantine  or  Ori- 
ental markets,  whence  they  were  exported  to 
Italy.  Catherine  dc'  Medici  introduced  folding 
fans  into  France.  In  England,  fans  were  in 
fashion  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  A  superb 
fan  «et  with  diamonds  was  presented  to  Queen 
Klizabeth.  Among  the  articles  received  by 
Cortes  from  Montezuma  were  five  fans  of  varie- 
gated feathers.  In  iSpain  at  an  early  day  fans 
were  common.  Next  to  China  and  Japan, 
France  is  most  celebrated  for  the  manufacture 
of  fans,  but  beautiful  fans  are  also  made  in 
the  U.  S.,  in  England,  at  Brussels,  Geneva,  and 
Vienna. 

Fanar'iots.    See  Phanabiots. 

Fandan'gOy  national  dance  of  Spain  and 
Spanish  America,  usually  in  3-4  or  6-8  time. 
It  is  thought  by  some  to  have  been  introduced 
by  African  slaves  into  the  colonies,  and  thence 
carried  to  Spain.  It  is  very  popular,  and  is 
danced  generally  to  the  guitar  and  the  casta- 
nets. 

Faneuil  (f&n'Sl)  Hall,  building  in  Dock  Square, 
Boston,  Mass.;  built  in  1742  by  Peter  Faneuil 
( 1700-43 ) ,  a  merchant  of  the  city,  and  given 
to  the  town.  It  was  burned  in  1761,  its  walls 
of  brick  remaining.  It  was  rebuilt  in  1763, 
at  the  expense  of  the  town.  It  is  called  the 
"  Cradle  of  Liberty,"  from  the  fact  that  the 
"  Sons  of  Liberty  "  held  many  meetings  there 
during  the  early  years  of  the  final  struggle 
of  the  colonies  with  the  mother  country.  The 
British  troops,  during  the  occupation  of  the 
city,  used  it  as  a  theater.  In  1805  it  was  made 
40  ft.  wider  and  one  story  higher.  The  hall, 
which  is  used  for  public  meetings,  is  about  80 
ft.  square,  and  contains  several  good  paintings, 
including  "  Webster  Replying  to  Hayne." 

Fan'ningy  David,  abt.  1756-1825;  American 
Tory  leader;  b.  Wake  Co.,  N.  C. ;  became  the 
leader  of  a  band  of  Tories  or  loyalists,  chiefly 
of  Chatham  and  Randolph  counties.  In  1781 
he  took  the  town  of  Pittsboro,  and  soon  after 
Hillsboro,  then  the  state  capital,  carrying  otf 
Gov.  Burke  and  his  suite.  He  was  one  of  the 
three  persons  excluded  by  act  of  the  North 
Carolina  Legislature  from  the  amnesty  pro- 
claimed after  the  peace;  escaped  into  Florida, 
traded  with  the  Indians,  made  his  way  to  New 
Brunswick,  and  thence  to  Digby,  Nova  Scotia, 
where  he  died.  He  wrote  a  curious  '*  Autobi- 
ography." 

Fanning  Islands,  archipelago  of  the  N.  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  forming  the  E.  part  of  the  central 
Polynesian  group;  between  150®  and  180°  W. 
longitude;  area,  260  sq.  m.  The  most  impor- 
tant are  Christmas  and  Fanning  islands.  For- 
merly they  were  guano  producing,  and  as  the 
trade  was  carried  on  chiefly  by  Americans  they 
were  for  some  time  known  as  the  American 
Islands.      Christmas,   Starbuck,   Fanning,   and 


^lalden  islands   (pop.  420)   have  been  British 
possessions  since  1888. 

Fane  (fft'no),  seaport  of  central  Italy;  prov- 
ince of  the  Marches;  on  the  Adriatic,  30  m. 
NW.  of  Ancona;  contains  a  cathedral  with 
paintings  by  Domenichino  and  Guido,  and  the 
remains  of  a  triumphal  arch  of  white  marble 
erected  in  honor  of  Augustus.  There  is  a  large 
trade  in  corn,  oil,  and  silk  goods.  Pop.  ( 1901 ) 
21,000. 

Fan  Palm.    See  Palmetto. 

Fans,  otherwise  called  fanwe,  panwe,  and 
oeheba,  cannibal  race  found  on  the  Gaboon 
river  and  to  the  NE.  over  an  extensive  area  in 
equatorial  Africa.  They  are  coffee  colored, 
have  rather  thin  lips,  and  are  slight  of  frame. 
They  are  cannibals  for  ceremonial  purposes, 
use  poisoned  arrows  and  the  crossbow,  and  are 
fast  becoming  the  dominant  people  of  that 
region,  where  they  first  appeared  abt.  1842. 

Fan'shawe,  Sir  Richard,  1608-64;  English 
diplomatist;  b.  Ware,  Hertford;  minister  resi- 
dent at  the  court  of  Spain  under  King  Charles 
I  of  England ;  was  a  Royalist,  and  at  the  battle 
of  Worcester,  1651,  was  taken  prisoner  and 
kept  captive  for  years.  He  was  privy  councilor 
of  Ireland,  1661 ;  the  same  year  ambassador  to 
Portugal,  and  negotiator  of  the  marriage  be- 
tween Charles  II  and  th«  Princess  Catherine; 
in  1664  ambassador  to  Spain.  He  translated 
Guarino's  *' Pastor  Fido,"  "The  Lusiad"  of 
Camoens,  etc. 

Fanta'sia,  in  music,  a  species  of  composition 
nearly  identical  with  the  cappriccio,  in  w*hich 
writers  express  their  thoughts  with  the  high- 
est freedom  compatible  with  observance  of  the 
fundamental  laws  of  harmony.  Originally,  the 
fantasia  was  probably  nothing  more  than  sim- 
ple improvisation;  but  the  transition  was  easy 
to  the  writing,  at  leisure,  of  compositions  re- 
sembling improvisations  in  peculiarities  of 
movement,  form,  modulation,  expression,  and 
harmony.  The  term  "  fantasia,"  however,  is 
now  often  given  to  compositions  which  are 
nearly  regular  in  form  and  harmony. 

Fanti  (fan't€),  tribe,  and  the  country  it  in- 
habits in  W.  Africa;  on  the  Gold  Coast.  The 
coimtry  consists  of  a  small  strip  of  land  ex- 
tending along  the  Atlantic  from  Accra  on  the 
E.  to  Cape  Coast  Castle  on  the  W.,  and  sepa- 
rated on  the  N.  from  the  Ashanti  coimtry 
by  a  belt  of  impenetrable  forests.  The  inhabi- 
tants belong  to  the  same  family  and  speak 
nearly  the  same  language  as  the  Ashantis, 
though  they  are  inferior  to  them  in  both  skill 
and  vigor.  They  started  an  individual  civil- 
ization; built  large  cities;  and  began  trading 
and  manufacturing;  but  early  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  they  came  in  contact  with  the 
British ;  their  labor  became  subservient  to  Eng- 
lish enterprise  and  speculation;  their  civiliza- 
tion faded  away,  and  they  became  a  prey  for 
the  Ashantis,  who  in  their  turn  were  conquered 
by  the  Britis. 

Fantin-Latour  faA-tftA'-ia-tOr'),  Henri,  1836- 
1004;  French  portrait  and  genre  painter;  b. 
Grenoble;  his  portraits  are  notable  for  their 
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air  of  truth,  and  quiet,  reserved  style.  His 
''Homage  to  Delacroix"  and  "The  Toast," 
portrait  groups,  are  celebrated. 

Fantoccini      (f&n-td-ch^'ne).    '   See     Mabio- 

I9ETTES. 

Fan  Vanlt'ing,  vaulting  peculiar  to  the  Eng- 
lish Grothic  of  the  fifteenth  century;  so  named 
from  the  fanlike  radiation  of  groups  of  ribs 
from  the  caps  of  the  vaulting  shafts.  Each 
group  forms  a  kind  of  inverted  semicone  with 
curved  sides;  the  bases  of  these  semicones, 
meeting  at  points  along  the  ridge  of  the  vault, 
inclose  between  them  horizontal  lozenge-shaped 
panels.  Cusps  and  foils  adorn  the  panels  left 
between  the  ribs.  Among  the  finest  examples 
are  the  chapels  of  King's  College,  Cambridge; 
St.  George  at  Windsor;  and  Henry  VII  at 
Westminster  Abbey. 

Far'ad  (from  Michael  Faraday,  the  elec- 
trician, in  recognition  of  his  classical  research- 
es in  static  electricity) ;  practical  unit  of  elec- 
trostatic capacity.  It  is  the  capacity  of  a  con- 
denser such  that  the  introduction  of  a  charge 
of  one  coulomb  of  electricity  will  produce  a 
difference  of  potential  of  one  volt  between  the 
coatings.  A  farad  is  one-thousandth-millionth 
of  the  absolute  unit  of  capacity  (c.  g.  s.  sys- 
tem). A  microfarad,  a  lesser  unit,  the  size  of 
which  renders  it  of  much  more  general  appli- 
cation than  the  farad,  is  one  millionth  of  the 
latter.  The  capacity  of  the  ordinary  condenser 
is  a  microfarad  or  a  simple  multiple  of  it. 

Far'aday,  Michael,  1701-1867;  English  scien- 
tist; b.  Stoke-Newington ;  in  1813  became  as- 
sistant to  Sir  Humphry  Davy  at  the  Royal 
Institution;  in  1825  director;  succeeded  Davy 
as  Prof,  of  Chemistry,  1827;  announced  abt. 
1826  the  discovery  of  benzol,  which  afterwards 
became  the  basis  of  anilin  dyes;  made  his 
great  discovery  of  magneto-electrical  induction 
in  1831 ;  proved  the  "  identity  of  electricities," 
1833 ;  established  the  doctrine  of  "  definite  elec- 
tro-chemical decomposition";  established  the 
specific  inductive  capacity  of  insulators;  dis- 
covered "the  magnetization  of  light,"  1846; 
and  diamagnetism,  1846.  To  these  discoveries 
succeeded  his  investigations  on  the  magnetism 
of  gases,  his  elaborate  papers  on  atmospheric 
magnetism,  1851,  his  speculations  on  the  na- 
ture of  matter  and  force,  and  his  researches  on 
"  lines  of  magnetic  force,  their  definite  charac- 
ter, and  their  distribution  within  a  magnet  and 
through  space." 

Faradiza'tion,  in  medicine,  the  application  to 
the  animal  frame  of  induced  currents  of  elec- 
tricity. The  name  faradic  electricity  is  ap- 
plied ( 1 )  to  the  alternating  current  from  any 
small  "  magneto-generator "  in  which  currents 
are  induced  by  the  movement  of  coils  of  wire 
in  a  magnetic  field;  (2)  to  the  secondary  cur- 
rents of  a  small  induction  coil.  The  primary 
circuit  coil  is  usually  fed  from  a  few  cells  of 
primary  or  storage  battery,  and  variations  in 
the  character  and  strength  of  the  induced  cur- 
rents are  obtained  either  by  changing  the  speed 
of  the  interrupter  by  using  various  secondary 
coils,  different  windings,  or  by  adjustment  of 
the  iron  core  of  the  coil.     Ih^  t^rm  faradic 


battery  is  applied  to  both  of  the  above  types  of 
apparatus. 

Farallon  (fH-rftl-yan')  Is'lands,  group  of  six 
small,  lofty,  and  rocky  islands  of  San  Fran- 
cisco Co.,  Cal.,  lying  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  30 
m.  W.  by  S.  of  the  Golden  Gate,  or  entrance 
to  San  Francisco  Bay.  They  are  owned  by  a 
company,  which  here  collects,  for  the  San 
Francisco  market,  the  eggs  of  the  gull  and  the 
murre,  a  sea  bird  of  the  auk  family.  The 
islands  breed  great  numbers  of  rabbits,  and 
their  coasts  abound   in  sea  lions. 

Farce,  peculiar  kind  of  comedy  in  which  the 
characters  are  without  psychological  truth 
and  the  plot  without  moral  impression.  The 
farce  originated  in  the  S.  European  countries 
from  rustic  festivities,  in  which  masks  and 
every  other  description  of  disguise  were  used. 
There  are  traces  of  it  in  the  so-called  Fabulse 
Atellanee,  far  back  in  the  days  of  the  old  Ro- 
man republic,  and  it  is  met  with  now  and  then 
during  the  Dark  Ages,  until  in  the  sixteenth 
century  it  enters  the  stage,  where  it  led  a 
brilliant  life  under  the  name  of  commedia  dell* 
arte,  as  a  kind  of  improvised  drama.  Molidre 
introduced  it  among  the  arts.  Many  of  his 
plays  are  simply  farces.  After  his  time  it 
degenerated  into  comedy  for  the  mob,  and  it 
showed  no  signs  of  revival  until  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  The  present  French 
farce  is  often  indecent,  but  its  mirthfulness 
is  undeniable. 

Farel  (fa-rel'),  Guillaume,  1489-1566;  French 
reformer;  b.  near  Gap,  Dauphin^;  became  a 
professor  in  the  college  of  Cardinal  le  Moine; 
embraced  Protestantism  and  removed  to  Basel, 
but  having  quarreled  with  Erasmus,  was  forced 
to  leave  that  city;  preached  for  a  time  at 
Montb^liard;  in  1527  became  a  teacher  at 
Aigle.  He  labored  in  behalf  of  Protestantism 
throughout  Berne,  secured  the  reformation  of 
the  W.  cantons  and  influenced  the  others  to 
favor  the  new  doctrines;  settled  in  Geneva, 
but  was  expelled,  with  Calvin,  for  strictly 
enforcing  ecclesiastical  discipline;  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  life  at  Grorze,  Strassburg,  and 
Neufchfttel. 

Faria  y  Sousa  (fU-re-ft  3  sd'zH),  Manuel  de, 
1590-1649;  Portuguese  historian  and  poet;  b. 
Pombeiro  or  Souto;  envoy  to  Rome,  1530-34; 
spent  the  rest  of  his  life  at  Madrid;  wrote 
four  volumes  of  verse,  "  Fount  of  Aganippe," 
"  History  of  the  Kingdom  of  Portugal,"  and 
histories  of  Portuguese,  Europe,  Asia,  and  Af- 
rica. 

Fari'as,  Valentin  Gomez.    See  Gomez  Fabias. 

Faribault  (fH-rS-bo')  Plan,  scheme  of  public 
education  adopted  in  Faribault,  Minn.,  1891; 
a  compromise  between  the  common-school  sys- 
tem of  the  U.  S.,  and  the  parochial  system  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church;  involved  the  sur- 
render of  the  parochial-school  property  to  the 
city  board  of  education,  the  employment  by  the 
board  of  Sisters  of  the  Church  as  teachers,  and 
the  exclusion  of  religious  teaching  and  em- 
blems during  school  hours.  Though  approved 
by  Archbishop  Ireland,  it  was  bitterly  opposed, 
and  in  1893  was  abandoned. 
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Farini  (fU-re'ng),  Carlo  Lvisi,  1812>66;  Ital- 
ian statennan,  historian,  and  orator;  b.  Russi, 
in  the  states  of  the  Church;  chosen  to  Parlia- 
ment from  Faenza;  exiled  for  political  oifenses, 
1843-46  and  1848-49;  became  Minister  of  the 
Interior  in  Piedmont,  1850;  Dictator  of  Mo- 
dena,  1859.  In  the  last  cabinet  of  Cavour  he 
was  Minister  of  Commerce,  1861,  and  President 
of  the  Council,  1862-63.  Author  of  "  History 
of  the  Roman  State  from  1815  to  1850  ";  "  His- 
tory of  Italy,"  "Letters  to  Mr.  Gladstone," 
"Letters  to  Lord  John  Russell,"  etc. 

FaI'jeol^  Benjamin  Leopold,  1833-1903;  Eng- 
lish novelist;  b.  London;  spent  some  years  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  engaged  in  jour- 
nalism. Among  his  numerous  novels,  which 
deal  mainly  with  low  life  and  have  been  com- 
pared to  Dickens's,  are  "  Grif,"  "  London's 
Heart,"  "  Bread  and  Cheese  and  Kisses,"  "  Toil- 
ers of  Babylon,"  "  The  Betrayal  of  John  Ford- 
ham,"  and  "  Pride  of  Race." 

Far'mers'  Alli'ance,  political  organization  of 
the  U.  S.,  originating  in  an  "  allian.ce  "  formed 
in  Texas  to  oppose  the  wholesale  purchase  of 
public  lands  by  private  individuals.  About 
ten  years  later,  1887,  the  Farmers'  Union  of 
Louisiana  imited  with  the  Texas  Alliance  un- 
der the  name  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance  and 
Co5perative  Union.  Later  in  the  same  year 
the  Agricultural  Wheel  amalgamated  with  the 
Alliance,  forming  the  Farmers'  and  Laborers' 
Union  of  N.  America.  In  1889  the  National 
Farmers'  Alliance  of  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Min- 
nesota, Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Dakota, 
and  the  Farmers'  Mutual  Benefit  Association 
of  Illinois,  joined  the  organization,  which  then 
took  the  name  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance  and 
Industrial  Union. 

The  object  of  this  organization  was  to  pro- 
cure legislation  in  the  interests  of  farmers 
and  laborers.  In  1890,  together  with  the 
Knights  of  Labor,  it  formed  the  new  People's 
Party,  and,  1891,  with  the  Knights  of  lAbor, 
and  other  similar  organizations,  formed  a  new 
political  party  called  the  People's  Party  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Farmers'    Clubs.      See    PaTbons    of    Hus- 

BANDBT. 

Farmers-gen'eral,  association  of  persons  in 
France,  under  the  old  monarchy,  to  whom  the 
privilege  of  levying  certain  taxes,  as  imposts 
on  salt  or  tobacco,  or  town  dues  in  particular 
districts,  was  "  farmed,"  or  let  out  for  a  given 
sum  paid  down.  This  system  of  raising  the 
public  revenue  was  employed  by  the  Roman 
state.  (See  Pxtblicans. )  It  was  introduced 
into  France  in  the  thirteenth  century.  In 
1720  the  farmers  of  the  taxes  formed  a  regu- 
lar association,  called  the  ferme  g&fi6rale,  with 
exclusive  management  of  the  gabelle  (salt 
tax),  the  tobacco  tax,  the  octrois  (town  dues) 
of  Paris,  and  other  excise  duties.  By  the  con- 
stitution of  1791  the  system  was  swept  away, 
and  many  of  the  farmers-general  were  after- 
wards executed. 

Farmers'  In'stitutes,  series  of  meetings  held 
in  many  of  the  U.  S.  under  the  auspices,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  of  the  government  of  the 


particular  state,  usually  in  the  winter,  in 
which  agricultural  operations  and  matters  per- 
taining to  the  farmer's  life  are  discussed.  The 
central  organiiiation  usually  is  vested  in  a  state 
agricultural  society,  or  the  agricultural  col- 
lege, and  official  lecturers  are  sent  to  the  meet- 
ing to  cooperate  with  local  speakers.  Many 
states  appropriate  funds,  directly  or  through 
the  official  agricultural  organization,  to  main- 
tain such  institutes. 

Farm'ing.    See  Agbicultdbs. 

Fame  (f&m)  Islands.    See  Febn  Islattds. 

Famese  (f&r-n6z' — ^Italian  pron.  f&r-n&'s&), 
the  name  of  a  noble  Italian  family,  many  of 
whose  members  have  played  conspicuous  rOlea 
in  the  history  of  Europe.  For  the  greater 
part  the  family  owed  its  prominent  position 
and  immense  wealth  to  the  circumstance  that 
one  of  its  members,  Auslandeb  Fabnese,  be- 
came pope  ( Paul  III,  1534r^9 )  and  misused  the 
influence  and  revenue  of  his  position  for  the 
advancement  of  his  family.  He  made  his  son 
Pierluigi,  1493-1647,  Duke  of  Parma  and  Pia- 
cenza,  and  he  provided  in  an  equally  lavish 
manner  for  his  lour  grandsons.  The  most  cele- 
brated member  of  the  family  was  Auexandeb 
Fabnese,  1546-92,  Prince  of  Parma  and  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Low  Countries.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Alcala  and  Madrid,  fought  with  great 
distinction  in  the  battles  of  Lepanto  and  Gem- 
bloux,  and  succeeded  his  uncle,  Don  Juan  of 
Austria,  as  governor  of  the  Low  Countries. 
He  took  Antwerp,  1585,  and  compelled  the 
raising  of  the  siege  of  Paris.  He  was  also  one 
of  the  greatest  generals  and  diplomatists  of  the 
age.  He  created  a  party  in  the  Low  Countries 
in  favor  of  the  union  with  Spain;  was  put  in 
command  of  the  Armada,  but  being  shut  up  in 
Antwerp  by  the  Dutch  flotilla  was  powerless; 
relieved  the  siege  of  Rouen,  1592,  but  was 
mortally  woimd^.  In  1731  the  male  line  of 
the  house  became  extinct  by  the  death  of  An- 
tonio Famese. 

The  Famese  Palace  is  one  of  the  finest 
buildings  in  Rome;  begun  in  1530  by  Pope 
Paul  III  (Alexander  Famese).  Its  architects 
were  Sangallo,  Michelangelo,  and  Delia  Porta, 
and  its  stone  was  taken  from  the  theater  of 
Marcullus.  It  was  formerly  rich  in  antique 
sculpture;  but  most  of  these  treasures  are 
now  in  the  museum  at  Naples. 

Fa'ro  (from  Pharaoh,  because  of  a  conven- 
tional figure  of  the  Egyptian  Pharaoh  for- 
merly on  one  of  the  cards ) ,  game  at  cards,  used 
only  in  playing  for  money.  It  is  played  in  dif- 
ferent ways  in  different  countries,  but  in  all 
the  player  contends  against  a  bank,  represent- 
ed by  a  professional  faro  banker;  and  the 
chances,  though  apparently  only  slightly  in  fa- 
vor of  the  bank,  are  in  reality  quite  strongly 
so.  In  the  U.  S.  the  game  is  illegal  in  many 
cities  and  in  some  of  the  states. 

Farde  (fa'ro)  Islands,  a  group  of  islands,  of 
which  only  seventeen  are  inhabited,  belonging 
to  Denmark,  and  situated  in  the  N.  Atlantic 
nearly  midway  between  the  Shetlands  and  Ice- 
land; area,  540  sq.  m.;  the  principal  island  is 
Stroma,  capital  Thorshavn.  All  these  islands 
are  basaltic  formations,  rising  conically  to  a 
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height  of  3,000  ft.,  with  Btaep  uid  lofty 
coaats,  abruptly  broken  by  deep  inlets.  Of  the 
common  cereals  and  vegetables,  only  barley, 
tumipa,  and  potatoes  can  be  raised,  on  account 
of  the  hi^  N.  latitude.  The  inhabitants  are 
of  Norw»^ac  origin.    Pop.  (1901)   15,230. 

FBTquhai  (f&r'kwllr},  George,  1S78-1T0T; 
Irish  dramatiiit ;  b.  Londonderir ;  acted  for  a 
short  time  at  a  tbeater  in  Dublin,  then  retired 
from  the  stage  and  settled  in  London.  "  Love 
and  a  Bottle,"  "  IVin  Rivals,"  and  "  The 
Beau's  Stratagem,"  comedies,  were  among  his 
productions. 

Far'ragtlt,  David  Glasgow,  ISOl-TO;  Amer- 
ican naval  officer;  b.  Campbell's  Station,  near 
Knoxvilie,  Tenn.;  son  of  a  native  of  Minorca, 
who  emigrated  to  N.  America  in  1770,  and 
served  in  the  Revolutionai;  War;  the  son  en- 
tered as  midshipman,  1810;  was  made  prize 
master  of  a  captured  vessel,  1B13;  served  on 
the  Independence  and  Hacedonian  in  the  Med- 
iterranean, 1S15-I7;  became  lieutenant,  1825, 
commander,  1841;  was  engaged  in  establish- 
ing the  navf  yard  at  Mare  Island,  Cal.,  1864- 
68.  In  December,  1861,.  Farragut  took  com- 
mand of  the  steam  sloop  of  war  Hartford  in 
an  expedition  sent  to  capture  New  Orleans; 
directed  a  Heet  which  passed  the  forts  at  the 
mouth  of  the  MissisHippi  and  destroyed  a  Con- 
federate fleet  of  fifteen  vessels,  silenced  the 
Ghalmette  batteries  below  New  Orleans  and, 
April  26.  1S62.  obtained  the  surrender  of  the 
city;  ran  the  batteries  at  Vicksburg,  June 
28tb,  July  15th;  was  commissioned  rear  ad- 
miral, July  16th.  In  March,  1803,  he  ran 
the  fire  of  the  forts  at  Port  Hudson,  and 
opened  communication  with  Admiral  Porter, 
who  commanded  the  Upper  Mississippi ;  on 
May  24th,  in  connection  with  the  army,  be 
began  operations  against  Port  Hudson,  the  fall 
of  whjcn,  on  July  9th,  gave  Admiral  Porter 
the  control  of  the  Mississippi  above  New  Or- 
leans. On  August  5,  1804,  with  a  Heet  of  four 
ironclads  and  fourteen  modem  Tesaela,  Farra- 

Sit  passed  the  forts  at  the  entrance  to  Mobile 
ay.  giving  orders  during  a  desperate  engage- 
ment from  a  place  hi^  up  in  the  main  rig- 
ging of  the  Hartford.  In  a  few  days  the  forts 
surrendered,  and  the  passage  of  blockade  run- 
ners was  stopped,  although  the  city  was  not 
Uken,     In   1864  the  rank  of  vice  admiral  was 

S'ven  to  Farragut,  and,  1860,  that  of  admiral. 
I  1807  in  the  flagship  Franklin  be  command- 
ed the  European  squadron. 

Par'rmr,  Frederic  WilUun,  1831-1S03;  Eng- 
lish clergyman  and  author;  b.  in  the  Fort, 
Bombay,  India;  became  master  of  Marlbor- 
ough College,  1871;  rector  of  Bt.  Margaret's, 
London,  and  canon  of  Westminster,  1876;  arch- 
deacon, 1883 ;  Cbaptain  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, 1890,  and  Dean  of  Canterbury,  1895; 
was  also  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  Queen  Vic- 
toria. He  published  works  of  Action,  "  Eric," 
"  Julian  Home,"  "  St.  Winifred's,"  "  Darkness 


"Greek  Syntax,"  and  "Families  of  Speech"; 
theological  works,  "  Seekers  after  God,"  "  The 
Witness  of  History  to   Christ,"  "  The  Silence 
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and  Voices  of  God,"  "The  Life  of  Christ." 
"  The  Life  and  Works  of  St.  Paul,"  "  The 
Early  Days  of  Christianity,"  "  Discourses  and 
Notes  on  the  New  Testament,"  "  The  History 
of  Interpretation,"  "  Lives  of  the  Fathers." 
Fai'thei  In'dia,  or  Chin-In'dia.     See  Indo 

Far'tbinE,  British  coin,  the  fourth  part  of  a 
penny;   coined   by   the   Saxons,   and  again   by 
King  John,   1210,  but  tbe  quarter  penny,  cut 
twice  across,  also  passed  for  a  farthing.     In 
Edward  VI's   time   the   coinage   of  silver   far- 
things ceased.     An  act  in  9  Henry  V  mentions 
a  gold  farthing.     Copper  farthings  were  first 
struck,  1665 ;  tin  fartnmgs  appieared,  1084  and 
1692;    half    farthings    were   coined,    1843   and 
1862.     A  farthing  is  worth  atx>ut  half  a  cent. 
Fascee  (fSs'sei),  a  bundle  of  rods  of  birch  or 
elm,  sometimes  Having  an  ax  (seouris)  tied  up 
within    it.      Such    fascea    were   borne    by   the 
lictors    before    the 
kings  and  superior 
magistratea  of   an- 
cient    Rome;      the 
Juestors    bad    this 
istinction    in    the 

Generals  who  had 
been  saluted  oe 
"  imperator  "  had 
fasces  crowned  with 
laurel,  a  custom  an- 
ciently observed 
with  some  of  the 
other  magistrates. 
The  number  of  the  fasces  and  lictors  varied 
with  the  rank  of  tbe  dignitary,  and  was  dif- 
ferent at  different  periods. 

Fasdnea  {ffts-sens'),  bundles  of  brushwood 
formed  into  mattresses  for  construction  of 
levees  and  petties,  for  breakwaters,  and  in 
marsby  places  tor  the  foundation  of  piers  of 
bridges.  Fascines  are  also  used  in  raismg  bat- 
teries, strengthening  ramparts,  and  making 
parapeta. 

Fasho'da,  town  on  tbe  White  Nile,  in  the 
country  of  the  large  Shilluk  tribe,  400  m.  S. 
of  Omdurmon.  It  was  founded  by  the  Egyp- 
tian Giovt.  in  1807,  and  for  a  number  of 
year?  was  the  S.  limit  of  its  territories  in 
the  Sudan,  and  the  base  from  which  the  Shil- 
luk country  was  subjected  to  Egyptian  rule. 
A  fort  was  built  at  this  strategic  point,  and 
Fosboda  was  long  a  prison  for  Egyptians  con- 
demned to  perpetual  exile.  When  Omdurman 
fell  Into  tne  hands  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian 
forces,  1898,  Fashoda  was  held  1^  a  French 
force  under  Capt.  March  and,  who  bad  de- 
scended the  Nile,  and  claimed  Fashoda  and 
the  country  S.  of  it  as  a  French  possession. 
After  lengthy  negotiation,  France  consented  to 
evacuate  Fashoda  and  to  relinquish  all  claims 
to  territory  on  the  Upper  Nile.  In  1899,  Great 
Britain  conceded  to  France  ample  commercial 
facilities  on  the  Upper  Nile,  and  the  extension 
of  the  French  sphere  of  influence  in  the  cen- 
tral Sudan  farther  N.,  so  as  to  include  the 
whole  of  Wodai  and  its  vassal  states.  Bag- 
hirmi  and  Kanem,  and  the  populous  and  moun- 
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tainous  districts  of  Tibesti,  Borku,  and  con- 
tiguous oases  in  the  desert  of  Sahara. 

Fast  and  Fast'ing,  abstinence  from  food,  es- 
cially  as  a  religious  observance ;  also  the  peri- 
od of  such  abstinence.  The  Mohammedans  fast 
during  the  whole  month  of  Ramadan,  abstain- 
ing from  all  food  from  sunrise  to  sunset.  The 
law  of  Moses  enjoined  on  the  Hebrews  an  an- 
nual fast  on  the  Day  of  Atonement ;  others  were 
a<lded  later,  lioth'  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Churches  from  very  early  times  have  observed 
as  a  fast  the  forty  days  of  Lent.  The  Roman 
Catholic  Church  observes,  besides  all  Fridays, 
the  rogation  days,  the  ember  days,  the  vigils  of 
Christmas,  Pentecost,  the  Assumption  (August 
15th),  and  All  Saints  (November  Ist).  Both 
churches  make  a  distinction  between  "  fasting," 
abstinence  from  all  food,  and  "  abstinence," 
which  is  refraining  from  flesh,  eggs,  milk,  but- 
ter, and  cheese. 

The  eflects  of  fasting  are  determined  by  the 
kind  of  foodstuffs  that  are  withheld,  and  the 
degree  of  abstention,  the  state  of  the  body  and 
mind,  the  species  of  animal,  the  length  of  time 
the  fast  continues,  the  supply  of  water,  and 
attendant  conditions.  The  human  organism 
absolutely  demands  for  its  healthy  maintenance 
certain  kinds  of  foodstuffs,  whereas  others 
which  enter  largely  into  everyday  diet  and  are 
of  nutritive  value  are  of  incidental  importance. 
Albuminous  substances  are  necessary  to  supply 
nitrogen,  and  were  these  entirely  withl\eld 
starvation  would  inevitably  ensue,  even  though 
an  abundance  of  other  food  be  taken.  On  the 
other  hand,  starchy  and  saccharine  matters 
and  fats  might  be  rejected  without  causing 
physical  want,  because  they  can  be  replaced 
by  other  materials.  The  earliest  symptoms  in 
enforced  fasting  are  irritability,  lassitude,  a 
slight  quickening  of  the  pulse  and  respiration, 
and  a  decrease  of  the  temperatuire,  followed 
by  a  tendency  to  delirium.  Wasting  of  the 
body  and  enfeeblement  of  all  the  vital  proc- 
esses continue  until  the  loss  of  weight  in  the 
adult  reaches  about  forty  per  cent  of  the  origi- 
nal, in  the  young  about  twenty  per  cent,  when 
death  occurs  from  exhaustion,  usually  in  about 
three  weeks.  There  are  cases  on  record  in 
which  death  did  not  occur  until  forty  or  sixty 
days.  When  water  is  also  withheld  death  oc- 
curs about  one  third  sooner.  When  drinking 
water  is  not  to  be  had  great  relief  has  been 
experienced  and  life  prolonged  by  placing  wet 
cloths  upon  the  body  or  by  immersing  the 
feet,  etc.,  thus  allowing  absorption  of  water 
through  the  skin. 

In  the  restoration  of  diet  after  prolonged 
fasting  the  administration  of  food  should  be 
begun  by  giving  small  quantities  of  beef  tea, 
milk,  diluted  spirits,  rice  broth,  or  similar 
very  light  diet;  then  gradually  increasing  the 
number  of  articles  from  day  to  day.  In  in- 
stances in  which  freedom  of  diet  has  been 
permitted,  serious  results  have  followed.  The 
lower  animals,  as  a  rule,  are  less  severely  af- 
fected by  fasting  than  man.  During  hiberna- 
tion animals  exist  for  months  without  food  or 
drink,  but  in  this  condition  the  mind  is  in 
abeyance,  vitality  is  exceedingly  low.  and,  as 
a  consequence,  there  is  relatively  little  con- 
sumption of  the  tissues. 


Fasti  (ffts'tl),  in  Roman  antiquity,  registers 
of  the  days,  months,  and  other  divisions  of  the 
year,  corresponding  to  modem  calendars.  The 
fa8ti  calendarea  or  aacri,  the  chief  division  of 
these  registers,  contained  the  enumeration  of 
all  the  days,  divided  into  months  and  weeks 
of  eight  days  according  to  the  nundinm  (the 
days  of  each  of  the  latter  being  designated  by 
the  first  eight  letters  of  the  alphabet),  the 
calends,  nones,  and  ides.  Days  on  which  legal 
business  could  be  transacted  were  marked  by 
F,  as  fasti;  those  from  which  judicial  business 
were  excluded,  and  on  which  business  contracts 
were  invalid,  by  N,  as  nefaati.  The  rural 
fasti  {rustici,  distinguished  from  the  urhani) 
also  contained  several  directions  for  rustic  la- 
bors to  be  performed  each  month.  A  different 
kind  of  fasti  were  those  called  annales  or  his- 
torici,  also  magistrales  or  canaulares,  a  sort 
of  chronicle,  containing  the  names  of  the  chief 
magistrates  for  each  year,  and  short  accounts 
of  remarkable  events  noted  opposite  the  days 
on  which  they  occurred. 

Fast'net  Rock  Light,  light  at  the  entrance  to 
Long  Island  Bay,  on  the  SW.  coast  of  Ireland ; 
the  first  light  sighted  on  the  Irish  coast  by 
vessels  crossing  the  Atlantic  from  New  York 
to  Liverpool.  The  light  is  148  ft.  above  sea 
level  and  is  visible  for  18  m.  The  arrival  of 
many  east-bound  steamships  across  the  Atlan- 
tic is  first  reported  from  Fastnet. 

Fat,  in  the  common  sense,  the  unctuous 
parts  of  animal  and  vegetable  bodies  secreted 
in  the  cellular  tissues  and  separable  therefrom 
by  fusion  at  a  moderate  temperature.  The 
animal  fats  do  not  differ  chemically  from  those 
of  vegetable  origin.  Both  are  compounds  of 
certain  fatty  acids,  chiefly  oleic,  stearic,  and 
palmitic  acids,  with  a  basic  substance  called 
glycerin.  The  fats  are,  as  a  rule,  nearly  in- 
soluble in  water,  but  dissolve  readily  in  ether, 
less  readily  in  naphtha,  benzine,  and  the  oils 
from  coal ;  in  oil  of  turpentine  and  other  essen- 
tial oils.  They  are  scarcely  at  all  soluble  in 
cold  ordinary  alcohol. 

The  fats  stain  paper  permanently  and  are 
not  volatile  by  heat,  a  high  degree  of  heat 
being  required  to  make  them  boil.  They  dis- 
till over  at  a  high  heat,  but  not  without  com- 
plete, or  nearly  complete,  decomposition,  and 
the  evolution  of  a  substance  of  a  pungent,  dis- 
agreeable odor,  irritating  the  eyes,  and  known 
as  acrolein.  Those  fate  which  are  fluid  at 
ordinary  temperatures  are  called  oils.  All  fats 
burn  with  a  bright  flame  and  with  little 
smoke. 

Chemically  fats  belong  to  the  class  of  com- 
pounds known  as  ethereal  salts,  or  compound 
ethers.  Most  fats  are  mixtures  of  '  olein, 
stearin,  and  palmitin,  the  hard  fats  being 
chiefly  stearin  and  palmitin,  and  the  soft  fats 
olein.  The  hard  fats  are  beef  fat,  mutton  fat, 
human  fat,  wax,  spermaceti,  etc. ;  the  soft  fats, 
hog's  lard,  butter,  etc.,  which  are  greasy  at 
ordinary  temperatures;  while  the  liquid  fats, 
or  oils,  are  fluid  at  ordinary  temperatures. 
When  a  fat  is  boiled  with  a  caustic  alkali,  or 
treated  with  lead  oxide,  or  superheated  st^m, 
it  is  decomposed,  yielding  glycerin  as  one  of 
the  products,  and  a  mixture  of  acids  or  salts 
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Fats  Moi(«iU  (fS'ta  mdT-g&'na),  or  castlea 
of  the  fairy  Morgana,  a  mirage  occasionally 
seen  from  eminences  on  the  Calabrian  shore, 
looking  \V.  on  the  Strait  of  Messina.  Objects 
on  the  Sicilian  shore  opposite  are  refracted 
and  redected  on  the  water  in  mid-channel,  pre- 
senting enlarged  and  duplicated  images. 

Fa'talism,  the  belief  in  inevitable  destiny, 
Tliia  belief  has  various  forma.  The  Chaldaic 
or  astrological  fatalism  looked  upon  the  vis- 
ible hearena  as  the  book  of  this  destiny,  and 
found  all  things  necessarily  prefigured  in  the 
poaitions  of  the  stars.  The  Stoical  fatalism 
considered  the  rise  and  the  decay  of  the  world 
as  controlled  by  an  absolute  necessity,  but 
while  this  neceasitj,  with  them,  waa  a  fate 
which  determines,  it  was  also  a  providence 
which  governa  ail  things.  The  fatalism  of  the 
Greek  dramatists  made  all  events  fixed  under 
the  control  of  Dike  and  Nemesis,  Justice  and 
Retribution.  Mohammedan  fatalism  regards 
all  things,  great  and  amall,  aa  so  inexorably 
predetermined  from  the  foundation  of  the  world 
that  no  accident  is  possible,  and  any  attempted 
defense  against  danger  is  futile.  Pantheistic 
fatalinm  considera  the  infinite  aubstance  which 
it  calls  God  to  be  developed  in  space  and  time 
by  a  procedure  which  is  so  changeless  that 
things  extended  or  things  thought  are  equally 
necessary;  and  which  not  only  destroys  all 
freedom  of  the  will,  but  obliterates  all  distinc- 
tion between  good  and  evil.  The  modem  philo- 
sophical conception  ot  fate  is  that  of  a  blind 
causality  undirected  and  undetermined  by  any 
conditions. 

Fatea,  The,  in  Greek  mythology,  three  god- 
desses who  ruled  the  fates  of  men  and  all 
thin^.  They  are  Clotho,  uho  spins  the  thread 
of  life;  Lacnesis,  who  marks  off  the  allotted 
span;  and  Atropos — the  inflexible — who  cuts 
the  thread.  They  are  generally  associated  with 
the  Erinyes  who  inllict  the  punishment  for  evil 
deeds,  and  are  sometimea  called  their  sisters. 

Fa'ther-lasbeT,  or  Lnclc'y  Prooch,  marine 
fish  of  the  European  coasts,  from  6  in.  long 
up   to    a    much   larger    size;    belongs    to   the 


Bculpin  family,  its  head  is  covered  with  spines, 
and  it  has  a  repulsive  aspect.  It  can  live  a 
long  time  out  of  water. 


FAUBOURG 
Fathers  of  the  Church.    See  Chuboh,  Fa- 


Fath'om,  originally,  the  length  which  a  man 
can  measure  by  extending  both  his  arms.  It 
now  denotes  a  measure  equal  to  2.  yd.,  or  0  ft., 
and  is  chiefly  employed  as  the  unit  in  taking 
soundings  at  sea,  and  in  measuring  cables,  etc. 
The  early  colonists  of  the  present  U.  S.  reck- 
oned the  Indian  wampiun  chains,  then  current 
as  money,  in  fathoms. 

Fatigue'  of  Uate'rials.  See  Stbe^qth  of 
Materials. 

Fat'imites,  family  of  Arabian  caliphs  who 

claimed  descent  from  Fatima,  the  daughter  of 
Mohammed,  and  who  claimed  that  Ali,  the  hus- 
band of  Fatima,  was  the  first  rightful  successor 
of  the  prophet.  They  ruled  from  909  till  1171, 
chiefly  at  Cairo,  and  at  the  period  of  their 
widest  sway  ruled  alt  N.  Africa,  with  Syria 
and  Palestine.  They  professed  the  Shiite  doc- 
trines, i.e.,  did  not  receive  as  part  of  the  law 
the  Sunna,  a  body  of  traditions  about  &loham- 
med,  while  the  subjects  of  the  Bagdad  caliphs 
were  orthodox.  After  the  death  of  the  last 
Fatimite  of  this  line  (Adhid),  the  grand  Tizier, 
Saladin,  assumed  authority. 

Fat'ty  Degenera'tlon,  a  condition  in  which 

the  minute  structural  elements  of  the  tissues 
of  living  organisms  are  gradually  replaced  by 
fat  globules.  In  man  this  diseased  condition 
has  been  observed  in  nearly  all  the  tissues.  In 
some  tissues  such  defeneration  seems  to  be 
nature's  means  of  obliterating  them.  In  the 
liver,  it  is  merely  an  excess  of  the  normal  fatty 
element,  which,  however,  encroaches  upon  the 
li\-er  cells,  and  becomes  a  true  fatty  degenera- 
tion. It  also  attacks  the  muscles,  and  espe- 
cially the  heart;  the  bones,  the  brain  (yellow 
softening),  ths  cornea  (forming  a  hazy  ring 
often  seen  in  the  eyes  of  the  aged  and  known 
as  the  arcua  senilis),  and  the  kidney  in  many 
cases  of  so-called  Bright's  disease.  The  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  heart  unaccompanied  by 
valvular  disease  is  difficult  to  detect.  When 
suspected,  a  quiet  life  and  a  nourishing  but 
not  too  stimulating  diet,  with  the  judicious 
use  of  tonics  and  iron,  are  to  be  recommended. 
Fatty  degeneration,  in  which  the  cells  them- 
selves degenerate  into  fat,  must  be  distin- 
guished from  fatty  infiltration,  a  condition 
much  less  serious,  in  which  fat  forma  between 
the  unaltered  cells. 

Fatn'ity,  state  of  mind  characterized  by  ab- 
sence or  great  deficiency  uf  will  and  intellect, 
and  by  apathy  with  regard  to  those  things 
which  normally  arouse  the  feelings  and  im- 
pulses. If  congenital,  it  constitutes  complete 
or  partial  idiocy.  When  it  is  associated  with, 
or  consequent  on,  acute  disease,  it  has  no  sig- 
nificance except  as  a  symptom;  while  if  it  be 
long  continued,  obscure  in  its  origin,  and  pro- 
gressive, it  is  almost  certain  to  result  in  de- 
mentia, one  of  the  most  hopeless  forms  of  mea- 
tal   disorder. 

Faubourg  (fO-bOr').  formerly  part  of  a  French 
city  outside  the  walls,  but  now  applied  to  any 
suburb.     Thus  the  Faubourg  BU  Germain  and 


FAUCHER 


FAUVETTE 


the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  parts  of  Paris,  and 
respectively  the  typical  fashionable  or  working 
quarters  of  the  town. 

Fancher  (fO-shfi'),  Leon,  1803-54;  French 
politician;  b.  Limoges;  edited  leading  journals 
in  Paris;  excelled  in  political  economy;  mem- 
ber of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  184&-48,  and 
the  Constituent  Assembly,  1848;  Minister  of 
the  Interior  for  short  periods,  1848-49  and 
1851;    promoted    the    restriction    of   suffrage, 

1850.  After  the  coup  d'etat  of  December  2, 

1851,  he  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  credit  fonder,  having  previously 
advocated  a  gradual  reduction  of  duties,  and  a 
commercial  league  between  France,  Belgium, 
Spain,  and  Switzerland,  as  a  counterpoise  to 
the  German  **  Zollverein."  He  wrote  on  prop- 
erty in  France,  on  prison  reform,  and  on  the 
social,  industrial,  and  political  institutions  of 
England. 

Faulty  in  geology,  a  displacement  of  a  rock 
stratum  or  layer  along  a  line  of  fracture.  "  The 
amount  of  dislocation  measured  in  a  vertical 
direction  produced  by  a  fault  is  termed  its 
'  throw,'  a  fault  being  said  to  be  an  '  upthrow ' 
or  a  *  downthrow,'  or  an  *  upcast '  or  a  *  down- 
cast,' according  to  the  side  from  which  we 
view  it"  (Jukea),  The  dislocation  may  have 
been  caused  by  the  mass  on  one  side  of  the 
fracture  having  subsided  by  reason  of  its 
weight,  or  the  displacement  may  be  the  result 
of  an  upward  thrust.  Faults  may  be  vertical 
or  inclined  at  various  angles.  The  inclination 
of  a  fault  plane  is  called  its  hade,  and  the 
direction  of  a  horizontal  line  lying  in  a  fault 
plane  is  called  its  strike.  Faults  may  extend 
indefinitely  downward,  and  the  throw  may 
amount  to  many  thousand  feet.  Horizontally 
also,  faults  extend  for  long  distances;  one  in 
Virginia,  according  to  H.  D.  Rogers,  has  been 
traced  for  upward  of  80  m. 

The  fissure  accompanying  a  fault  may  be 
wide  and  the  interval  filled  up  with  subse- 
quent deposits,  thus  in  many  instances  giving 
rise  to  mineral  veins;  or  the  faces  of  the  frac- 
ture may  remain  in  apposition.  In  the  latter 
case  the  sliding  of  the  one  surface  over  the 
other  will  have  smoothed  and  polished  both, 
thus  causing  the  appearance  known  as  "slick- 
ensides."  One  of  the  chief  difficulties  and 
causes  of  expense  in  coal  and  other  mining  is 
caused  by  displacement  of  the  veins  or  beds 
by  faults.  Geology,  by  establishing  the  facts 
which  determine  the  sequence  of  sedimentary 
strata,  has  done  much  to  simplify  the  diffi- 
culties caused  by  faults  in  coal  mines.  Miners 
in  different  districts  use  the  terms  "  slip," 
"  slide,"  "  heave,"  "  dyke,"  "  thing,"  "  throw," 
"  trouble,"  "  check,"  etc.,  to  express  a  fault. 

Fau'nusy  in  Roman  mythology,  a  woodland 
deity,  corresponding  to  the  Grecian  Pan,  and 
having  many  of  the  attributes  of  the  latter. 
He  had  the  power  of  prophecy,  his  oracles  be- 
ing in  groves.  A  festival,  named  Faunalia,  was 
celebrated  in  his  honor  by  the  country  people. 
As  a  frolicsome  wood  deity,  represented  with 
the  horns  of  a  goat  and  the  feet  of  a  satyr, 
he  was  multiplied  by  the  poets,  and  the  Fauni 
or   Fauns   corresponded  to  the   Greek   satyrs. 


Poetic  tradition  represented  him  as  an  early 
King  of  Latium,  son  of  Picus,  grandson  of 
Saturn,  and  father  of  Latinus. 

Fame  (fdr),  Fransois  Filii^  1841-99;  French 
statesman;  b.  Paris;  became  a  merchant  in 
Havre;  chief  of  battalion  in  the  Garde  Mobile 
in  the  Franco-German  War;  member  of  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies;  Under  Secretary  for  the  Col- 
onies, 1882-85  and  1888;  Minister  of  Marine, 
1894;  was  chosen  President  of  the  French  Re- 
public in  1895,  and  served  till  his  death. 

Faust  (fowst),  or  Fust,  Johann,  d.  abt.  1466; 
German  printer;  b.  Mentz;  was  a  goldsmith; 
probably  had  no  share  in  the  invention  of 
printing,  but  assisted  in  developing  the  art. 
He  advanced  funds  to  Gutenberg,  the  inventor 
entering  into  partnership  with  him,  1450.  This 
connection  was  dissolved,  1455,  and  Faust,  tak- 
ing possession  of  the  materials  in  repayment  of 
his  advances,  associated  with  himself  his  son- 
in-law,  Peter  SchQfi'er.  On  the  sacking  of  Mentz, 
1462,  Faust's  workmen  were  scattered,  and 
the  printing  process,  which  had  been  kept  a 
secret,  was  made  known  in  other  countries. 
Faust  resumed  the  business,  and  nmde  sev- 
eral journeys  to  Paris. 

Fauaty  or  Faus'tus,  Dr.  Johann,  a  prominent 
character  of  the  national  and  popular  poetry 
of  Germany.  According  to  tradition  he  was  a 
celebrated  necromancer,  bom  abt.  1480.  Hav- 
ing mastered  all  the  secret  sciences,  and  being 
dissatisfied  at  the  shallowness  of  human  knowl- 
edge, he  made  an  agreement  with  the  devil, 
according  to  which  the  latter  was  to  serve 
Faust  twenty-four  years,  and  then  Faust's  soul 
was  to  be  delivered  to  eternal  damnation.  Sa- 
tan sent  to  him  Mephistopheles  as  a  familiar 
spirit.  Faust  now  began  a  brilliant  worldly 
career.  When  remorse  tormented  him,  and 
surfeit  led  him  to  sober  reflection,  Mephis- 
topheles amused  him  with  all  kinds  of  curious 
devilries.  To  divert  him  from  matrimony, 
Satan  sent  to  him  from  the  lower  regions  the 
beautiful  Greek  Helena,  by  whom  he  had  a 
son,  Justus  Faustus.  As  the  term  of  twenty- 
four  years  draws  to  its  close,  he  seeks  relief 
and  salvation  from  priests,  but  nothing  avails 
him.  Everyone  flees  from  the  doom^  man. 
Midnight  approaches;  an  unearthly  noise  is 
heard  from  Faust's  room,  and  next  morning 
they  find  it  empty,  but  on  the  floor  and  walls 
evidence  of  a  violent  struggle;  the  oorpse, 
mangled  in  a  most  horrible  manner,  they  find 
on  a  dunghill.  Faust's  death  is  presumed  to 
have  taken  place  in  1538.  More  than  250 
works  on  the  legend  are  enumerated. 

Fansti'na,  Annia  Galeria,  the  Senior,  104-41 
A.D.;  and  Annia,  the  Younger,  125-75;  mother 
and  daughter,  who  were  wives  respectively  of 
the  Roman  emperors  Antoninus  Pius  and  Mar- 
cus Aurelius;  both  were  notorious  for  profli- 
gacy, the  daughter  surpassing  her  mother  in 
dissoluteness,  yet  their  husbands  ranked  them 
after  death  among  the  goddesses  and  raised 
temples  and  altars  to  perpetuate  their  mem- 
ories. 


Fauvette'.    See  Blackcap. 
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PAVART 

Favart  (fa-v«r'),  Harie  Joatliie  Benolte, 
1727-72;  French  actreM;  appeared  aa  a  vocal- 
ist in  1744,  and  in  1745  married  Charlee  Simon 
Favart  (1710-92),  a  dramatist,  tha  inventor  of 
vaudeville.  He  followed  with  his  troupe  the 
camp  of  Marshal  SaxB,  by  whorn  he  and  his 
wife  were  severely  persecuted  for  her  rejec- 
tion of  his  advances.  After  the  death  of  Saxe 
<17QI)),  she  reappeared  in  Paris.  She  excelled 
equally  as  actress,  siuger,  and  dancer,  and 
introduced  many  improvements  in  costume  and 
other  accessories.  Several  plays  by  her  are 
printed  with  her  huabajid's  works. 

Favo'nini,  Marcna,  Roman  politician,  whose 
career  was  marked  by  strong  opposition  to 
Fompey  and  devotion  to  Cato;  was  fedile,  65 
B.C. ;  probably  pnetor  in  49.  In  4S  he  changed, 
going  over  to  Pompey's  party;  after  the  battle 
of  Pharaalia,  August,  4S,  he  was  reconciled  to 
Cesar,  but  after  Ctcsar'a  murder,  45,  joined 
the  party  of  Brutus;  was  outlawed  and  put 
to  death,  42  B.C. 

Favori'naa,  Roman  philosopher  and  rhetori- 
cian of  the  second  century  a.d.;  b.  Arelate 
(now  Aries)  in  Qaul,  France;  distinguished 
for  his  knowledge  of  Greek.  He  stood  high  in 
the  favor  of  the  Fmpcror  Hadrian ;  wrote 
numerous  works  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  all 
in  Qreek,  and  was  famed  also  as  an  orator, 

Favoii'tes,  family  of  palnoEoic  fossil  corals 
belong  to  the  hydroid  acalcphs.     They  are  a 
comprehensive     type,     in- 
termediate    between     the 
polyps  and  the  higher  «ca- 
lepliB,  and  having  some  of 
the   characters    of   both; 
named  from  their  close  re- 
|,  semblance  to  a  honeycomb 
f    (Latin     favu»,     "  honey- 

Favre    itB.vr),  Jnlea 
FAToama  Huamm-    Claude   Gabriel,   180B~eO; 
am.  French  statesman;  b.  Ly- 

ons 1  became  a  lawyer  con- 
spicuous in  the  defense  of  revolutionists  and 
conspirators,  includii^  Orsini.  In  1848  he 
was  successjveh'  Chief  Secretary  in  the  Min- 
istry of  the  Interior,  member  of  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly,  and  Under  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs.  He  was  conspicuous  in  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  and  was  the  most  elo- 
quent of  the  so-called  irreconcilable  opponents 
of  the  empire,  1858-70,  In  1870  was  Vice 
President  of  the  Provisional  Government  of 
National  Defence,  and  foreign  minister,  and 
in  en  interview  with  Bismarck,  September 
IBth,  undertook  to  pay  any  amount  of  indem- 
nity, but  adhered  to  his  original  declaration 
that  "  France  would  not  cede  an  inch  of  her 
soil  nor  a  stone  of  her  fortresses."  He  rejected 
the  conditions  imposed  by  Bismarck  in  a  later 
interview  for  an  armistice  pending  the  elec- 
tions. He  signed  at  Frankfort,  May  10th,  the 
definite  treaty  of  P^ace,  and  retained  the  for- 
eign office  under  Thiers  till  the  end  of  July. 
He  published  "  Rome  and  the  French  Repub- 
lic "  and  "  The  Goveniment  of  the  4th  of  Sep- 
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Fa'vns,  or  Scald  Head,  contagious  disease 
formerly  known  as  tinea  and  porrigo,  gener- 
ally seated  on  the  hairy  part  of  the  scalp,  but 
sometimes  attacking  the  roots  of  the  nails  and 
other  parts;  frequently  affects  cats,  rabbits, 
and  mice,  from  which  it  may  be  communicated 
to  man;  it  is  caused  by  a  parasitic  fungus, 
known  as  Achorion  schoenleinii;  weak  solutions 
of  carbolic  acid  or  corrosive  sublimate  are  the 
best  applications. 

Fawkea  (fflks],  Gny.    See  Gcnpowdeb  Plot. 

Fay.    See  Faist. 

Payal  (fl-ftl'],  one  of  the  most  important  of 
the  Azores,  a  group  of  islands  in  the  N.  At- 
lantic belonging  to  Portugal ;  has  the  best 
harbor  in  the  islands  and  ties  in  the  track  of 
vessels  crossing  the  Atlantic;  area,  69  sq.  m., 
with  24,000  inhabitants.  It  is  very  fertile, 
and  besides  its  considerable  transit  trade  with 
the  U.  S.  it  exports  oranges  and  wine;  prin- 
cipal town,  Hortn. 

Faye  (f&),  Herve  Angnste  ^tienne  Albans, 
1814-1902;  French  astronomer;  b.  Bt-Benoit, 
Indre;  studied  with  Arago;  on  November  22, 
1S43,  discovered  the  comet  bearing  his  name; 
became  Prof,  of  Astronomy  in  the  Polytechnic 
School  at  Paris,  1873;  published  astronomical 
treatises.  The  comet  which  bears  his  name 
has  a  periodic  time  of  seven  and  a  half  years, 
and  is  never  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 

Fay'etteville,  capital  of  Cumberland  Co., 
N.  C;  on  the  Cape  Fear  River;  60  m.  SW.  of 
Raleigh;  seat  of  the  State  Colored  Normal 
Schou  and  tile  Donaldson -Davidson  Academy 
(Presbyterian);  has  a  large  trade  in  rosin, 
turpentine, cotton, horses,  and  mules;  manufac- 
tures of  flour  and  grist,  ice,  woodcnware,  edge 
tools,  and  cotton  goods.  The  U.  S.  arsenal 
here  was  seized  by  the  Confederates,  April  22, 
1881;  Gen,  W,  T.  Sherman  occupied  the  city, 
March  11-14,  1865,  and  destroyed  the  arsenal. 

Fayonm  (fl-Om'},  or  Faynm,  province  of 
Egypt;  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Nile;  area,  4B3 
sq.  m.;  pop.  (1897)  371,000;  capiUI,  Medinet- 
et-Fayum  (pop.  33,089),  65  m.  SW.  of  Cairo 
and  30  m.  NW,  of  Benisuef.  The  Fayum  is  a 
basin  formed  by  a  depression  in  the  Libyan 
range,  its  main  plateau  being  on  the  level  of 
the  Nile,  hut  in  its  lowest  point  116  ft.  below 
sea  level.  Of  its  area,  which  was  anciently 
greater  than  at  present,  more  than  100  sq.  m., 
are  occupied  by  the  natural  lake  Birket-el- 
Kerun.  It  is  still  the  most  fertile  province 
of  Egypt,  abounding  in  flgs,  grapes,  apricots, 
olives,  and  other  fruits;  but  its  ancient  re- 
nown was  much  greater.  It  contained  the 
Labyrinth  and  the  artificial  lake  Misris,  both 
built  by  Amenemka  III,  the  great  king  of  the 
twelfth  dynasty — according  to  Wilkinson,  near- 
ly 2000  B,C.;  accwding  to  Mariette,  nearly 
3,000  B.O. 

Feaat,  periodically  returning  or  occasional 
day  set  apart  for  rejoicing;  often  distinguished 
by  the  observance  of  religious  ceremonies. 
ITiere  haa  probably  never  been  any  community 
which  has  not  had  its  festivals,  and  which  has 
not  owed  much  to  them.     As  their  history 
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shows,  a  marked  influence  on  the  separate 
states  of  Greece  was  produced  by  their  com- 
mon festivals,  the  Olympic,  Pythian,  Isthmian, 
and  Nemean  games.  To  these  all  of  Hellenic 
race  were  admitted,  and  none  other,  as  com- 
petitors for  the  prizes  given.  The  right  to 
contend  was  highly  esteemed.  Each  state  sent 
representatives,  and  so  did  colonies,  such  ac- 
tion being  about  the  only  tie  with  the  mother 
state.  Whatever  their  dissensions  among  them- 
selves, as  against  the  rest  of  the  world  they 
were  of  one  blood;  they  made  a  clear  distinc- 
tion between  Greeks  and  barbarians,  and  their 
national  games  helped  to  mark  this  line  of 
separation  and  to  draw  them  to  each  other. 

Among  the  Romans  there  were  many  festi- 
vals, private  and  public;  the  latter  were  atati- 
v<B,  fixed,  conceptivcs,  movable,  or  imperitivw, 
occasional;  these  were  divided  into  days  of 
sacrifice  and  days  of  banqueting,  days  of  games 
and  days  of  rest,  or  ferice.  Some  of  the  feasts 
were  celebrated  with  great  pomp. 

In  Leviticus  xxiii  is  given  a  list  of  the  "feasts 
of  the  Lord";  the  Sabbath,  Passover,  Feast 
of  Weeks,  Feast  of  Trumpets,  Atonement,  and 
Feast  of  Tabernacles.  AH  Christian  bodies 
who  keep  stated  festivals  agree  in  their  gen- 
eral observances  while  differing  in  respect  to 
the  minor  feasts.  The  Church  of  England, 
when  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was  set 
forth,  provided  special  services  (with  two  ex- 
ceptions) only  for  the  days  of  saints  connected 
directly  with  the  life  of  Christ,  while  yet, 
from  whatever  reason,  other  names  were  re- 
tained on  her  calendar.  The  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  U.  S.  has  omitted  all  days  for  which 
there  is  no  prescribed  service. 

Feath'er-foil,  Wa'ter  Feather,  or  Water  Vi'o- 
let,  popular  name  of  the  Hottonia  inflata  of  the 
U.  S.  and  H.  paluatris  of  Europe,  curious  plants 
growing  submerged  in  water,  and  thrusting 
long  scapes  into  the  air  to  bear  the  blossoms, 
which  in  the  European  species  are  very  beau- 
tiful. The  generic  name  commemorates  Peter 
Hotton,  a  Dutch  botanist  who  died  1709.  These 
plants  are  primulaceous,  i.e.,  belong  to  that 
herbaceous  order  of  which  the  primrose  is  the 
type. 

Feather  Grass  (so  called  from  its  long  feath- 
ery awns)  ;  any  one  of  several  long-awned 
grasses,  particularly  any  species  of  the  genus 
8tipa,  several  of  which  grow  in  the  U.  S. 
From  the  twisting  and  untwisting  of  these 
awns,  as  the  air  gets  alternately  dry  and  moist, 
the  name  "weather  grass  "  is  also  used.  This 
hygroscopic  twist  causes  the  awn  to  screw  the 
seS  down  into  soft  earth,  where  it  takes  root. 
On  the  great  plains  of  the  W.  U.  S.  some  spe- 
cies are  called  porcupine  grasses  because  the 
pungently  pointed  fruits  work  their  way  into 
clothing,  and  even  through  the  skin.  Sheep 
and  dogs  are  often  seriously  injured  by  them. 

Feather  Riv'er,  in  California;  formed  by  the 
union  of  its  N.,  S.,  and  Middle  forks,  which 
rise  in  Plumas  County  in  the  Sierra  Nevadas. 
Its  waters  reach  the  Sacramento  in  Sutter 
County,  passing  through  a  rich  gold  region; 
length,  180  m. 


Parts  of  a 
Feathbr. 


4.  Accessory 
plume.  5.  Lower 
umbelious.  6. 
ITpper  umbeli- 
cus. 


Feathers,  complicated  modifications  of  the 
skin,  forming  the  external  covering  or  plumage 
of  birds.  An  ordinary  feather  is  composed  of 
a  quill  or  barrel,  a  shaft,  and  a  vane  or  beard 
consisting  of  barbs  and  bar- 
bules.  The  first  feathers  of  a 
bird  are  direct  continuations 
of  the  down  with  which  the 
nestling  is  clothed,  this  down 
being  borne  on  the  tips  of  the 
growing  feathers  and  later 
broken  or  worn  off.  The  sec- 
ond and  all  succeeding  growths 
of  feathers,  although  produced 
from  the  same  papulte  (minute 
projections  of  skin)  as  the 
first,  have  no  connection  with 
their  predecessors,  the  old 
feathers  being  shed  and  new 
ones  grown  in  their  places. 
This  change  of  plumage, 
termed  "  molting,"  takes  place 
at  least  once  annually;  some 
birds  molt  wholly,  or  partial- 
ly, twice  a  year.  Some,  like 
the  crow,  acquire  their  adult 
plumage  at  the  first  molt; 
others,  such  as  the  albatross 
and  male  eider  duck,  require  i.Quiu.  2.  Shaft, 
several  years  for  the  attain-  3.  Vane  or  beard, 
ment  of  their  full  dress. 

The  colors  of  feather  are 
due  to  pigment  (colored  sub- 
stance) in  them,  to  pigment 
combined  with  a  peculiar  ar- 
rangement of  their  outer  sur- 
face, or  to  the  structure  of  the  outer  surface 
alone.  To  the  first  class  of  colors  belong  black, 
red,  and  brown;  the  second  are  well  shown  by 
the  green  or  blue  feathers  of  parrots,  while  the 
gorgeous  metallic  hues  of  humming  birds  are 
examples  of  the  third.  White  is  not  diie  to 
pigment,  but  to  the  presence  of  innumerable 
air  cells  in  the  substance  of  the  feather. 

Febric'nlay  or  Bphem'eral  Fe'ver,  short  fever- 
ish attack  lasting  from  one  day  to  a  week, 
marked  by  a  rapid  pulse,  a  furred  tongue,  and 
often  by  a  very  considerable  increase  of  heat 
and  by  headache.  Persons  suffering  from 
febricula  are  said  to  be  "  threatened  with  a 
fever,"  and  are  too  often  improperly  dosed. 
A  warm  bath,  warm  or  cold  water  to  drink, 
as  best  suits  the  patient,  the  use  of  enemata 
(rectal  injections)  if  called  for,  and  other 
simple  treatment  is  sufficient,  for  the  disease 
will  pass  away  of  itself  if  allowed  to  do  so. 

Febro'nianism  (from  Febronian,  pertaining 
to  Justinus  Febronius,  the  pseudonym  of  the 
founder  of  Febronianism) ;  views  taught  in  the 
writings  of  J.  N.  von  Hontheim,  1701-90,  suf- 
fragan bishop  of  the  Roman  Catholic  diocese 
of  Treves.  He  taught  that  the  primacy  of  the 
pope  is  of  human  origin,  and  opposed  with 
vigor  the  Ultramontane  view,  i.e.,  the  view 
held  "beyond  the  (Alps)  mountains"  or  in 
Italy,  which  exalted  the  papacy  as  a  divine  in- 
stitution. He  had  many  followers,  but  in  his 
old  age  was  so  annoyed  by  persecution  of  him- 
self and  his  family  that  he  recanted  twice,  and 
finally  abandoned  his  bishopric;  but  Febroni- 
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anism  long  survived,  and  the  Old  Catholic 
movement  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  its 
development. 

Feb'mary,  second  month  of  the  Gregorian  or 
common  civil  year,  containing  twenty-eight 
days  ordinarily,  and  twenty-nine  days  in  leap 
year. 

Fecamp  (fa-kftft'),  seaport  of  France^  depart- 
ment of  Seine-Inferieure ;  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Fecamp  River  into  the  English  Channel; 
22  m.  NE.  of  Havre;  has  one  of  the  best  har- 
bors on  the  channel,  and  is  much  frequented 
by  colliers  from  Newcastle  and  Sunderland, 
and  by  timber  ships  and  fishing  vessels  from 
the  Baltic;  is  a  favorite  resort  for  sea  bath- 
ing, and  has  two  remarkable  churches,  a  hydro- 
graphical  school,  shipyards,  tanneries,  cotton 
mills,  sugar  refineries,  etc.,  and  herring  fisher- 
ies famous  since  the  thirteenth  century.  Pop. 
(1900)    15,381. 

Fechter  (ffish't^r),  Charles  Albert,  1824-79; 
French  actor;  b.  London;  studied  sculpture, 
but  went  on  the  stage  in  Paris  at  a  very  early 
age,  first  great  success  was  in  the  French  thea- 
ter at  Berlin,  1846,  where  he  appeared  as  the 
original  Duval  in  *'La  Dame  aux  Camillas" 
of  Dumas.  In  1860  he  undertook  characters 
in  English  on  the  London  stage,  and  gained 
great  success  as  Ruy  BUzs,  Hamlet,  Othello, 
Jago,  Macbeth,  Coriolanus,  Claude  Melnotte, 
and  in  "  The  Corsican  Brothers,"  etc.,  in  spite 
of  his  disregard  of  the  traditions  and  conven- 
tionalities of  the  English  stage.  He  first  ap- 
peared in  New  York,  January  10,  1870,  and 
afterwards  made  his  home  in  the  U.  SS. 

Feckenham  (fdk'6n-ftm),  John  de  (original 
name  Hotpman),  abt.  1516-85;  English  Roman 
Catholic  theologian;  b.  Feckenham  Forest, 
Worcester ;  successively  chaplain  to  the  bishops 
of  Worcester  and  London  and  to  Queen  Mary; 
became  Abbot  of  Westminster,  1556.  He  en- 
deavored to  reclaim  Lady  Jane  Grey  to  the 
Catholic  faith;  during  the  persecution  of  the 
Protestants  used  all  his  influence  to  secure 
moderation  toward  them;  opposed  the  Refor- 
mation in  the  House  of  Lords;  and  was  im- 
prisoned from   1560   till  death. 

Fedelini  (fft-dS-le'ne).    See  Macaboni. 

Fed'eral  Hall,  building  formerly  standing  on 
the  site  now  occupied  by  the  U.  S.  Subtreasury, 
at  the  NE.  comer  of  Wall  and  Nassau  streets, 
New  York  City.  It  was  built  as  a  townhall 
in  1699,  and  was  demolished,  1836,  to  make 
room  for  the  subtreasury.  Here  the  first  Con- 
gress convened,  and  here  Washington  was  first 
inaugurated. 

Fed'eralist,  a  term  in  politics  which  in  gen- 
eral is  applied  to  an  advocate  and  supporter 
of  a  close  union  of  states  under  a  common 
government  as  against  those  who  would  weak- 
en or  destroy  such  a  union.  More  specifically 
the  term  has  been  applied  to  a  remarkable  se- 
ries of  papers  written  in  the  early  history  of 
the  U.  S.  Govt,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  and 
to  the  political  party  which,  immediately  after 


the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  advocated  a 
strong  central  government  instead  of  a  weak 
one. 

With  the  exception  of  the  concluding  nine  of 
the  eighty-six  numbers,  the  collection  of  essays 
termed  the  Federalist  was  originally  pub- 
lished in  The  Independent  Journal,  a  semi- 
weekly  newspaper  printed  in  the  ciiy  of  New 
York,  between  October  27,  1787,  and  April  2, 
1788.  Its  authors  were  Alexander  Hamilton, 
James  Madison,  and  John  Jay,  who  addressed 
themselves  over  the  common  si^ature  of 
"  Publius,"  in  a  series  of  letters,  "  To  the  Peo- 
ple of  the  State  of  New  York,"  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  securing  the  accession  of 
that  State  to  the  Constitution  as  proposed  by 
the  Federal  convention  of  September  17,  1787. 
The  immediate  cause,  or,  so  t6  say,  provocation 
of  the  work,  was  the  appearance,  almost  simul- 
taneously with  the  recommendation  of  the  con- 
vention, of  two  series  of  able  articles  so  se- 
verely criticising  the  proposed  Constitution 
that  its  adoption  was  more  than  endangered. 
Hamilton  resolved  to  counteract  these  attacks 
through  the  same  means,  the  public  press. 

As  a  political  party  in  the  U.  S.,  the  Federal- 
ists claimed  to  be  the  friends  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  of  the  Federal  C^vemment ;  formed  in 
1788,  in  opposition  to  the  Republican  Party; 
most  distinguished  leaders,  Washington,  Ad- 
ams, Hamilton,  Jay,  and  Marshall.  They  were 
defeated  in  every  national  election  after  1796. 
Their  opposition  to  the  War  of  1812,  and  above 
all  the  calling  of  the  Hartford  Convention,  led 
to  their  final  defeat,  1816,  and  the  disbEUid- 
ment  of  the  party  before  the  election  of  1820. 

Federa'tion,  union  of  states  under  a  compact 
by  which  the  general  or  common  government 
is  supreme  in  ite  own  sphere.  As  distinguished 
from  a  confederation,  with  which  it  is  often 
confounded,  a  federation  is  a  composite  sov- 
ereignty under  a  supreme  government  formed 
from  attributes  of  sovereignty  relinquished  by 
the  constituent  states  or  component  parts  of 
the. new  body  politic.  It  follows,  as  to  domes- 
tic policy,  that  a  federal  government  within 
its  proper  sphere  can  act  directly  on  the  indi- 
vidual citizens  of  the  several  states,  instead  of 
mediately  through  the  state  governments;  as 
to  international  relations,  it  follows,  further, 
that  the  supreme  central  power  alone  can  hold 
intercourse  with  foreign  governments,  which 
recoffnize  only  independent  sovereignties.  Con- 
trariwise, the  several  states  forming  a  confed- 
eration retain  their  autonomy  and  sovereignty, 
and  can  maintain  all  international  relations 
not  conflicting  with  the  conditions  of  the 
union,  while  the  individual  subject  is  answer- 
able only  to  his  own  state  government. 

Fee,  in  law,  a  term,  whose  derivation  and 
original  meaning  are  not  certainly  known,  now 
us^  to  signify  the  kind  of  estate  or  tenure 
by  which  land  is  held.  The  word  fee  alone 
means  an  estate  without  qualification  or  limi- 
tation, and  a  fee  simple  is  the  highest  estate 
held  of  any  superior  or  by  any  tenure,  an  estate 
in  fee  and  a  fee  simple  being  the  same  thing. 
A  fee  simple  is  an  absolute  estate  of  inher- 
itance, descendible  to  heirs  general,  and  may 
be  acquired  by  descent  or  by  purchase,  every 
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mode  of  Acquiring  land  except  descent  being 
in  law  denominated  purchase.  The  essential 
words  in  any  instrument  by  which  a  man 
should  take  land  in  fee  are  to  the  grantee  or 
devisee  and  "  his  heirs."  The  ancient  severity 
of  the  rule  requiring  these  words  of  inheritance 
is  now  relaxed  in  England  and  the  U.  S. 

Fees  less  than  fee  simple  are  fees  in  any  way 
restrained  or  diminished,  and  include  those 
technically  known  as  qualified,  determinable, 
and  conditional  fees,  and  fees  tail.  Fee  tail  is 
a  lesser  estate  of  inheritance  carved  out  of  a 
fee  simple,  and  exists  where  a  conveyance  or 
devise  is  made  to  a  person  named  and  the 
heirs  of  his  body  or  some  specified  class  of  the 
heirs  of  his  body,  instead  of  to  his  heirs  gen- 
eral. Formerly  the  understanding  was  that 
the  grantee  of  an  estate  tail  had  and  could  con- 
vey only  a  life  interest,  but  means  were  de- 
vised whereby  he  might  convey  a  fee. 

In  the  U.  S.,  estates  tail  have  had  no  practi- 
cal existence  since  the  Revolution.  In  a  gen- 
eral sense  the  term  ''fee"  also  means  any 
reward  or  compensation  for  services ;  but  main- 
ly, in  law,  either  the  remuneration  fixed  by  law 
for  the  services  of  public  officers,  or  the  reward 
received  or  due  for  professional  services,  as  by 
a  lawyer  or  physician.  In  Scotland  the  term 
is  also  commonly  used  as  the  equivalent  of 
wages,  especially  the  wages  of  servants.  Fees 
are  in  general  distinguished  from  salaries  by 
being  remuneration  for  specific  services  ren- 
dered by  a  special  or  general  agent;  salaries 
being  wages  received  by  persons  in  the  general 
employ  of  another  at  a  rate  or  amount  agreed 
on  per  day,  week,  or  otherwise. 

Fee^ble  Mind'ed.    See  Insanity. 

Fee'jee.    See  Fiji. 

Peering,  in  psychology,  in  its  narrower  mean- 
ing the  sensation  produced  by  an  object  on  the 
sensory  nerve,  as  hearing  denotes  the  sensation 
.produced  by  an  object  on  the  auditory  nerve, 
sight  the  sensation  produced  by  an  object  on 
the  visual  nerve,  and  so  on.  In  its  wider 
sense  it  comprises  all  the  impressions  received 
through  the  senses,  as  they  all  arise  from  the 
same  general  sensibility,  which  is  particular- 
ized in  the  sensory  organs;  but  it  refers  to 
them  not  as  far  as  they  are  sensations  in 
the  organs  of  sense,  but  as  far  as  they  are 
modifications  of  consciousness.  Thus  feeling 
is  nearly  synonymous  with  emotion,  and  the 
two  expressions  are  often  used  synonynaously, 
though  emotion  is  more  properly  applied  to 
the  separate  states  of  the  feeling,  and  feeling 
to  the  general  capacity  for  emotions.  Emotion 
refers  to  the  shifting,  changing  surface  of  the 
feeling— feeling,  to  the  steadily  recurring  senti- 
ments rooting  in  the  depths  of  our  orgamzation. 
See  Emotion;  Sensation. 

Fehmic  (ffi'mlk),  or  Vehmic  Court,  a  tri- 
bunal of  somewhat  mythical  origin  that  flour- 
ished in  Germany  during  the  Middle  Ages. 
These  courts  first  appear  in  history  after  the 
expulsion  of  Henry  the  Lion  from  his  estates 
by  the  Diet  of  Wurzburg  in  1180.  They  were 
presided  over  by  a  Freigraf,  or  free  count,  and 
their  tribunals  were  either  open — held  by  day 
in  the  open  air — or  secret.    The  Fehmic  courts 


were  at  first  administered  in  a  fair  and  upright 
manner,  and  enforced  a  respect  for  law  and 
order  at  a  time  when  society  was  in  confusion, 
but  finally  came  to  have  a  most  extensive  and 
dreadful  authority.  In  the  Pact  of  Westphalia, 
1371,  they  were  recognized  as  lawful.  In  1438 
the  Emperor  Albert  II  attempted  to  suppress 
them.  In  1461  so  dreadful  was  their  influence 
that  many  nobles,  prelates,  and  cities  of  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland  combined  to  resist  their 
power.  In  1405  Maximilian  I  gave  them  a 
new  code,  which  greatly  reduced  their  author- 
ity. In  1568  their  last  open  court  was  held 
near  Gelle,  in  Hanover,  but  in  Westphalia,  their 
true  home,  these  courts  nominally  existed  until 
1811,  holding  secret  meetings,  but  were  sup- 
pressed in  the  latter  year  by  Jerome  Bona- 
parte. 

Feigned  Diseas'eSy  term  used  to  cover  all  the 
manifestations  coming  under  the  head  of  the 
technical  terms  "malingering"  in  English  and 
"simulation"  in  French  and  German.  These 
terms  apply  to  the  pretense  that  one  has  a 
disease,  an  injury,  or  a  defect,  which  is  not 
present.  Such  pretending  has  been  common 
from  the  earliest  times.  The  most  ancient 
case  on  record  is  in  Gen.  xxxi,  though  it  may 
be  unjust  to  assume  that  the  asserted  condi- 
tion in  that  case  did  not  exist.  Another  case 
is  that  of  David,  who,  fleeing  from  King  Saul, 
took  refuge  with  Achish,  King  of  Gath,  and 
then  made  his  escape  from  a  rather  hazardous 
situation  by  pretending  to  be  insane.  The  mo- 
tive for  malingering  is  usually  a  desire  to 
avoid  unpleasant  situations  or  to  secure  money 
or  notoriety  or  sympathy.  The  pretense  of  in- 
sanity is  a  too  fanuliar  resource  among  crimi- 
nals. Beggars  on  the  street  and  pampered 
women  alike  malinger  to  secure  their  desires 
or  to  punish  others  through  their  feelings; 
while  the  nervous  and  other  affections  follow- 
ing accidents  are  frequently  the  basis  of  fraud 
to  secure  damages. 

Feijd  (fa-zho'),  Diego  Antonio,  1784-1843; 
Brazilian  statesman;  b.  S&o  Paulo;  took  or- 
ders, and  was  a  priest  in  Parahyba,  Campinas, 
and  ltd ;  was  deputy  of  Sao  Paulo  to  the  Ck)r- 
tes  at  Lisbon,  1822,  and  was  one  of  the  five 
Brazilian  deputies  who  left  that  body  on  the 
declaration  of  indepedence;  was  deputy,  1826- 
33,  and  a  leader  of  the  Liberals.  He  was 
Minister  of  Justice,  July  4,  1831,  to  July  26, 
1832,  and  preserved  order  imder  trying  cir- 
cumstances; was  elected  Regent  of  Brazil  dur- 
ing the  minority  of  Pedro  II,  1834;  retained 
his  post  until  September  18,  1837,  in  an  almost 
constant  struggle  with  the  Conservatives;  was 
noted  for  his  virtue  and  austere  adherence  to 
principle. 

Feith  (fIt),Rhijnvis,  1753-1824;  Dutch  poet; 
b.  Zwolle;  was  chosen  burgomaster  there,  1780; 
works  include  tragedies,  "  Lady  Jane  Grey," 
"  Inez  de  Castro,"  "  Resuscitation  of  Lazarus  " ; 
tales,  "  Julia "  and  "  Ferdinand  and  Con- 
stance " ;  a  didactic  poem,  "  The  Count " ;  also 
"  Odes  and  Poems." 

Feld'spar,  or  Fel'spar,  family  of  minerals 
embracing  many  species,  which  crystallize  in 
several  systems.    In  chemical  composition  they 
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are  silicates  of  alumina,  with  silicates  of  other 
bases— either  soda,  potash,  or  lime.  By  some 
the  term  is  restricted  to  one  species,  the  com- 
mon potash  feldspar,  or  orthoclase.  Popularly 
the  term  is  also  applied  to  albite,  a  soda  feld- 
spar, and  to  labradorite  and  oligoclase,  soda- 
lime  feldspars,  etc.  Feldspars  enter  largely 
into  the  composition  of  all  granitic  rocks 
(which  are  crystalline  and  granular),  of  many 
metamorphic  rocks  (formed  of  deposited  sedi- 
ment, later  hardened  and  recrystallized  by  heat 
and  pressure) ;  and  as  the  chief  material,  of 
porphyries  (marbled  rocks  with  a  fine-grained 
feldspathic  base)  and  volcanic  rocks.  In  their 
decomposition  they  are  the  source  of  clay. 
Moonstone  and  lapis  lazuli  are  members  of 
this  family  valued  in  the  arts,  and  feldspar  is 
also  used  as  a  glaze  for  porcelain. 

Felic'itaSy  Saint,  Christian  martyr;  put  to 
death,  with  her  seven  sons,  at  Rome  under 
Antoninus  Pius  (abt.  150  a.d.).  All  were  ar- 
raigned together  before  the  tribunal  of  Publius 
the  prefect.  To  the  question  whether  they 
would  sacrifice  to  idols,  they  replied  by  a 
refusal,  confessing  their  Christian  faith.  The 
officer  informed  the  emperor,  and  by  him  they 
were  left  to  the  sentence  of  the  judges,  who 
ordered  the  sons  to  be  put  to  death  by  diverse 
punishments,  but  the  mother  to  be  beheaded. 

Fel'idaey  fanuly  of  carnivorous  mammals 
(typical  genus.  Felts)  including  the  cats;  dis- 
tinguished by  having  but  one  true  molar  on 
each  side  of  either  jaw,  by  thirteen  dorsal 
vertebrffi,  and  by  digitigrade  feet  provided  (ex- 
cept in  the  cheetah)  with  retractile  claws.  The 
skeleton  shows  special  modifications  for  a  pred- 
atory life.  The  wide  zygomatic  arches  (under 
the  eye  sockets)  allow  room  for  the  powerful 
muscles  which  move  the  jaws ;  the  canine  teeth 
are  for  piercing  and  tearing;  the  digitigrade 
feet  (stepping  on  the  toes)  give  an  elastic, 
noiseless  step;  the  hind  legs  are  adapted  for 
leaping,  while  the  powerful  fore  legs  have  free 
motion  for  striking,  grasping,  or  tearing.  The 
family  is  the  most  highly  specialized  of  the 
order  Camivora,  and  its  members,  almost 
without  exception,  live  on  the  fresh  flesh  of 
animals  which  they  have  killed  themselves. 

Felix,  Antoniusy  freedman  of  the  Emperor 
Claudius,  whence  he  was  also,  according  to 
Suidas,  called  Claudius;  a  brother  of  the  pow- 
erful freedman  Pallas,  through  whose  influence 
with  the  emperor  and  the  Empress  Agrippina 
Felix  he  was  appointed  procurator  (governor) 
of  Judea,  52  a.d.  Throughout  his  adminis- 
tration he  had  to  contend  against  riots  and 
seditions  of  every  sort,  stirred  up  by  bandits 
(the  so-called  aicarii)^  religious  zealots,  and 
false  prophets.  He  suppressed  them  with  a 
cruelty  and  rapacity  which  defeated  its'  own 
end,  producing  more  crime  and  disturbance 
than  ever.  It  was  this  Felix  to  whom  St.  Paul 
was  sent  for  trial  after  his  arrest  at  Jerusa- 
lem, and  before  whom  he  so  '*  reasoned  of 
righteousness,  temperance,  and  judgment  to 
come"  that  "Felix  trembled."  Nevertheless, 
he  was  detained  by  Felix  two  years;  was  re- 
leased by  his  successor,  Festus. 


Felix,  Marcus  Minucius  (commonly  called 
MiNUCius  Feux),  Roman  lawyer  and  one  of 
the  earliest  Christian  writers,  perhaps  before 
Tertullian,  although  his  period  is  variously  set 
between  170  and  303  a.d.  ;  wrote  the  dialogue 
"  Octavius,"  designed  as  a  popular  defense  of 
Christianity,  remarkable  for  its  choice  diction. 

Felix  of  Valoia  (v&l-w&h'),  1127-1212;  saint 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church;  b.  Valois, 
France;  with  his  disciple,  John  of  Matha,  de- 
voted himself  to  redeeming  captives  held  in 
bondage  by  the  Mohammedans,  for  which  serv- 
ice they  founded  the  Order  of  the  Trinity, 
known  later  as  Trinitarians  or  Redemptionists. 

FeUah,  plural  FeUahin  (felOft-hSn),  the  la- 
boring class  in  Egypt.  The  fellahin  are  mostly 
Mohammedans,  but  a  few  are  Copts.  Except 
the  slaves,  they  are  the  lowest  class  of  the 
population,  of  which  they  form  sixty-one  per 
cent.  Politically  and  socially  they  have  con- 
siderably improved  under  the  British  r^me. 
They  are  of  mixed  Coptic,  Arabian,  and  Nu- 
bian stock;  are  licentious,  idle,  and  obstinate, 
owing  to  ages  of  grievous  oppression. 

FelUt'as,  or  Fulas,  Mohammedan  people  of 
the  W.  Sudan,  Africa,  renwrkable  for  their 
enterprise,  intelligence,  and  religious  zeal; 
comprise  a  foreign  race  distinct  from  the  ne- 
groes; have  many  tribes  and  several  shades  of 
color  and  varieties  of  form,  probably  due  to 
blending  with  subject  races.  They  cultivate 
Mohammedan  learning  enthusiastically.  Their 
history  is  obscure.  Sokoto  is  their  principal 
state,  but  they  are  the  predominant  people  of 
several  Sudanese  lands,  and  are  found  as  far 
£.  as  Darfur. 

FeUenberg  (ferito-bfirkh),  PhiUpp  Emanuel 
TOn,  1771-1844;  Swiss  educator;  b.  Bern;  de- 
voted his  large  fortune  to  the  purchase  of  the 
estate  of  Hof wyln  near  Bern,  and  to  the  found- 
ing of  model  institutions  in  accordance  with 
the  views  of  Pestalozzi.  In  1807  and  1808  he 
established  the  agricultural  and  the  scientific 
institutions  and  a  normal  school.  The  estab- 
lishment was  open  to  all  classes,  and  was  en- 
larged until  it  comprised  nine  schools,  includ- 
ing two  for  children.  By  these  schools,  and  by 
his  writings  on  agriculture  and  education, 
FeUenberg  exerted  a  remarkable  influence  in 
Europe.  The  institutions  were  dissolved  after 
his  death,  but  others  sprang  up  in  Switzerland 
and  Germany. 

Fellowes,  Robert,  1770-1847;  English  au- 
thor; b.  Norfolk;  took  holy  orders,  1795,  but 
later  rejected  the  doctrines  of  the  Established 
Church,  and  adopted  the  opinions  given  in  his 
**  Religion  of  the  Universe."  He  had  previous- 
ly published  '*A  Picture  of  Christian  Philoso- 
phy," "Religion  without  Cant,"  "The  Guide 
to  Immortality,"  "A  Body  of  Theology,"  etc. 
Baron  Mas^res  left  him  most  of  his  large  for- 
tune, to  be  used  in  literary  and  benevolent 
enterprises. 

Fellows,  Sir  Charles,  1799-1860;  English  ar- 
chseologist;  b.  Nottingham;  made  several  ex- 
cursions in  Asia  Minor,  and  important  discov- 
eries of  architectural  and  sculptured  remains, 
which   he  described  in  two  works   published. 
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1839  and  1841,  and  many  of  which  were  depos- 
ited in  the  British  Museum;  also  published 
"  Coins  of  Ancient  Lycia,"  etc. 

Fe'lo-de-se,  one  who  kills  himself  with  malice 
aforethought.  In  England  this  crime  was  pun- 
ished with  forfeiture  of  goods  and  chattels, 
and  the  body  was  buried  in  the  highway  with 
a  stake  thrust  through  it;  but  the  custom  fell 
into  disuse  many  years  ago.  Suicide  seems 
never  to  have  been  made  punishable  as  a  crime 
by  statute  in  the  U.  S.;  but  the  State  of  New 
York  has  provided  punishment  for  attempts  at 
suicide.    See  Haba-kiri;  Suicide. 

Fel'ony,  axscording  to  Blackstone,  "  an  offense 
which  occasions  a  total  forfeiture  of  lands  or 
goods,  or  both,  at  the  common  law,  and  to  which 
capital  or  other  punishment  may  be  super- 
added, according  to  the  degree  of  guilt."  An- 
ciently in  England  a  felon  was  to  be  punished 
by  loss  of  life,  of  land,  of  goods,  and  by  attain- 
der. In  more  recent  times  felony  meant  in 
practice  any  crime  punishable  with  death;  but 
at  common  law  the  forfeiture  incurred  by  the 
crime  was  the  essence  and  test  of  felony.  In 
the  U.  S.,  where  the  nature  and  punishment 
of  crimes  are  generally  determined  by  statu- 
tory provisions,  there  is  no  universal  meaning 
given  to  the  word  "  felony."  Some  states  give 
to  it  a  specific  definition,  designating  by  it 
crimes  for  which  a  certain  kind  of  penalty  is 
provided,  but  making  the  latter  different  from 
that  by  which  the  meaning  of  the  word  was 
originally  determined.  Thus  in  New  York  any 
offense  punishable  by  death  or  by  imprisonment 
in  a  state  prison  is  a  felony.  In  a  few  states 
the  term  is  discarded,  and  if  employed  at  all 
in  legal  proceedings  it  is  without  definiteness 
and  precision  of  meaning.     See  Cbime;   Mis- 

DEMEANOB;    TOBT. 

Felsite  (fersit),  or  Fel'stone,  flinty  rock 
which  has  about  the  same  chemical  composi- 
tion as  granite,  but  which  to  the  unaided  eye 
appears  homogeneous.  The  microscope  shows 
such  rocks  to  be  composed  of  the  same  mineral 
ingredients  as  granite,  but  in  a  finely  divided 
state.  They  are  therefore  called  cryptocrystal- 
line.  Such  rocks  are  identical  with  the  base 
or  ground  mass  of  the  porphyries,  to  which 
they  are  related,  although  they  are  free  from 
porphyritical  crystals. 

Ferspar.    See  Feldspab. 

Felty  fabric  composed  of  wool,  fur,  or  hair, 
of  which  the  fibers,  being  jagged  in  one  direc- 
tion, are  so  entangled  and  interlaced  that  they 
cannot  readily  be  separated.  The  process  of 
felting  is  like  that  of  fulling,  involving  the 
use  of  heavy  rollers;  in  it  lees  or  size  is  gen- 
erally used.  Felt  has  long  been  known;  is 
mentioned  by  Homer  and  Hesiod.  It  was  a 
common  material  for  caps,  hosiery,  floor  cloths, 
tents,  and  cloaks.  It  is  still  used  as  such 
material,  especially  in  making  hats.  As  non- 
conductors of  heat  coarse  sorts  of  felt  are  used 
to  cover  steam  boilers  and  cylinders,  etc.  In 
the  East  the  nomads  of  the  desert  largely  oc- 
cupy tents  of  felt.  There  is  a  tradition  that 
St.  Clement  discovered  felt  while  on  a  pil- 
grimage; having  put  a  pad  of  carded  wool  into 


each  shoe  k>  save  his  feet  from  blistering,  he 
found  at  his  journey's  end  that  moisture  and 
friction  had  converted  the  wool  into  felt. 

Feluc'ca,  vessel  used  in  the  Mediterranean; 
has  a  small  tonnage,  light  draught,  and  great 
speed  under  a  light  wind.  These  vessels  have 
from  ten  to  eighteen  sweeps,  or  large  oars, 
carry  lateen  sails,  and  have  frequently  a  rud- 
der at  each  end  so  that  they  may  be  used  as 
"  double  enders  "  and  may  reverse  their  course 
without  tacking  or  veering. 

Fem'eniy  or  Feli'mam,  very  low,  perfectly 
level,  marshy,  but  fertile  island  in  the  Baltic, 
belonging  to  Prussia,  and  separated  from  Hol- 
stein  by  a  narrow  and  shallow  sound;  has  two 
towns.  Burg  and  Petersdorf;  was  taken  from 
Denmark  in  1864. 

Fe'mur.    See  Leg. 

Fen'cingy  art  of  attack  and  defense  with  any 
weapon  but  such  as  cut  or  break  by  sheer 
force,  especially  the  small  sword  or  rapier, 
when  any  other  arm,  aa  broadsword,  bayonet, 
or  stick,  is  used,  the  kind  of  weapon  is  speci- 
fled.  Fencing  was  cultivated  by  the  ancients. 
The  Italians  were  the  most  expert  fencers  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  Spain  and  France  im- 
ported the  art  from  Italy.  Fencing  is  pur- 
sued both  as  a  recreation  and  as  an  exercise. 
While  it  demands  no  violent  straining  of  the 
muscles,  it  greatly  develops  the  whole  phy- 
sique, and  imparts  a  delicacy  of  touch,  with 
steadiness  and  lightness  of  hand. 

The  principle  on  which  is  based  the  defense 
of  the  person  by  means  of  the  small  sword  is  a 
peculiar  application  of  the  lever,  whereby  the 
fencer  in  parrying  causes  the  point  of  his  ad- 
versary's blade  to  deviate  from  the  direct 
course,  and  throws  it  aside  from  his  own  body. 
The  instrument  for  exercise  is  a  foil,  having  a 
handle  similar  to  that  of  the  small  sword, 
with  a  guard  of  metal  or  leather  between  the 
handle  and  the  blade,  and  a  button  at  the  end 
in  place  of  a  point.  The  fencer  depends  on 
his  sword  hand  for  protection,  rather  than  on 
his  agility  of  leg;  but  he  must  be  quick  and 
active  on  his  legs  to  be  able  to  advance,  re- 
treat, or  lunge.  Thrusts  are  directed  solely  at 
the  body;  a  hit  on  a  limb  can  only  be  acci- 
dental, and  in  a  fencing  school  will  not  be 
counted  as  a  hit. 

The  Italian  foil  is  38  to  40  in.  long,  and  is 
heavier  and  less  pliant  than  the  French  foil, 
which  is  only  34  in.  The  pure  Italian  school 
is  in  vogue  only  in  lower  Italy  and  Sicily; 
the  Neapolitan  masters  are  celebrated  for  their 
adroitness  in  their  particular  method.  The 
Venetian  school  resembles  the  Neapolitan;  the 
Piedmontese  is  mixed,  partaking  of  the  old 
French  and  the  Neapolitan.  The  Spanish  school 
is  a  modification  of  the  Neapolitan,  llie 
French  established  a  method  of  their  own.  The 
instruction  for  the  small  sword  is  the  basis 
for  attack  and  defense  with  every  other 
weapon;  but  almost  every  attack  and  parry 
with  the  broadsword  is  the  reverse  of  those 
with  the  small  sword.  The  mode  of  using 
the  broadsword  on  horseback  is  a  variation  of 
its  use  by  a  combatant  on  foot;  the  horseman 
is  obliged  to  protect  his  horse  as  well  as  him- 
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self.  The  bayonet  at  the  end  of  the  tnuaket  is,  ' 
when  employed  by  a.  line  ol  Boldiers,  a  very 
formidable  weapon.  The  knife  or  dagger  re- 
quires quickness  of  hand  and  eye. 

Ven  Coim'tiy,  lowest  lying  part  of  England, 
tributa^  to  tbe  large  and  shallow  bay  known 
aa  tbe  Wash,  and  embracing  an  area  of  1,200 
sq.  m.,  fronting  on  tbe  middle  coast  in  the 
neighborhood  of  that  bay;  is  called  the  "Hol- 
land of  England,"  for  the  surface  being  so  low 
and  flat  that  much  of  the  sea  front  requires 
protection  by  walls.  The  natural  drainage 
agencies  are  the  Witbam,  Welland,  Nen,  and 
Ouse  rivers,  with  rather  iudeSnite  courees  and 
changeable  mouths,  and  meandering  slowly 
through  a  region  that  once  was  neither  good 
land  nor  open  water.  By  extensive  canaliza- 
tion and  drainage  much  of  the  land  has  been 
reclaimed,  and  the  river  courses  have  been 
regulated  by  embankments.  Fishing  is  an  im- 
portant industry  along  tbe  coast. 

Fen'dall,  Joaiaa,  colonial  Governor  of  Mary- 
land, 1666-60;  appointed  hj  Parliament,  I66S, 
bis  previous  appointment,  1666,  having  been 
made  by  the  proprietors;  was  superseded,  1660, 
for  intrigue,  and  later  banished;  a  fine  of 
40,000  Ibe.  of  tobacco  was  imposed  on  him  in 
1681. 

Finelon  (f&n-lofl'),  Bertrand  Oe  Salignac, 
(Marquis  de  la  Mothe)  ;  d.  1689;  French 
diplomatist;  embassador  in  London  at  the 
time  of  the  Massacre  of  ^t.  Bartholomew,  1672, 
and  was  chaived  by  Charles  IX  to  appease  the 
resentment  of  Elisabeth.  His  numerous  writ- 
ings include  interesting  accounts  of  his  experi- 
ences, end  a  curious  correspondence  between 
CaUierine  de'  Medici  and  her  son  Charles  IX, 
relating  to  Elisabeth,  Mary  Btuart,  and  the 
massacre. 

Ftnelon,  Francois  de  Salignac  de  la  Motlie, 
1061-1716 ;  French  prelate  and  author ;  b. 
Chateau  de  F^nelon,  PSrigord;  received  holy 
orders  abt.  16TS;  1678  Superior  of  the  Order 
of  Nouvellee  Catholiques,  for  the  instruction  of 
converts,  and  1698  preceptor  to  tbe  sons  of  the 
dauphin;  Archbishop  of  Cambrai,  1B9G;  the 
friend  and  defender  of  Madame  Guyon,  who 
was  denounced  as  a  heretic  by  BosBuet,  and 
who  signed  a  renunciation  of  her  doctrines  in 
1S99.  The  same  year  Fenelon  was  banished 
from  the  French  court  and  condemned  by  the 
pope.  He  wrote  "  Maxims  of  the  Saints  on  the 
Inner  Life"  (to  vindicate  his  own  principles) ; 
the  famous  "  Fables,"  "  Adventures  of  Tele- 
macbua,"  "  Dialogues  of  the  Dead,"  "  Trea- 
tise on  the  Education  of  Girls,"  "  Demonstra- 
tion of  the  Existence  of  God,"  etc. 

Fenestella,  Lndna,  4B-21  a.d.;  Roman  his- 
torian; flourished  under  Augustus,  and  lived 
into  the  reign  of  Tiberius;  wrote  a  work  en- 
titled "  Annates,"  of  which  the  twenty-second 
book  is  cited  by  Nonius,  and  which  supplied 
to  Plutarch  materials  for  some  of  the  state- 
ments in  his  "  Lives." 

Fe'nian,  name  first  applied  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  Scotland  and  Ireland  to  a  tribe  of  war- 
riors noted  lor  their  prowess.  Finn  MacCum- 
bail  was  their  most  famous  chief.     According 
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to  Irish  annals  he  died  abt.  295  a.d.  So  great 
was  his  renown  that  these  Gaelic  warriors  were 
henceforth  called  Feinne,  Fiana,  or  Fenians. 
Their  deeds  form  the  theme  of  many  poems 
and  legendary  tales  in  Celtic  literature,  and 
are  also  commemorated  by  various  names  in 
Scoteh  and  Irish  topography.  In  early  Irish 
histories  they  are  represented  as  a  militia, 
whose  duty  it  was  "  to  defend  the  country 
against  foreign  or  domestic  enemies,  to  sup- 
port the  right  and  succession  of  their  kings, 
and  to  be  ready,  upon  the  shortest  notice,  for 
any  surprise  or  emergency  of  state."  With 
the  rise  of  monasticism  the  order  disappeared, 
but  Finn  and  his  Fenians,  and  especially  his 
two  sons,  Fergus  and  Oisin  (the  Scottish  Os- 
sian),  long  remained  to  the  Gaelic  (Highland 
Scotch)  imagination  what  Arthur  and  bis 
knights  were  to  the  Cymric   or  Welsh. 

In  1859  the  name  was  applied  to  an  organ- 
ization of  Irishmen  formed  in  the  U.  8.  and 
Great  Britain  to  secure  the  independence  of 
Ireland.  !nie  organisation  was  constituted  on 
republican  principles,  having  ita  social,  dis- 
trict, and  state  circles,  and  its  congress,  in 
which  was  vested  the  supreme  legislative  au- 
thority and  the  choice  of  the  chief  executive 
officer.  The  first  Fenian  Congress  met  in  Chi- 
cago, 1863 ;  the  order,  however,  did  not  attract 
much  attention  until  its  second  congress,  in 
Cincinnati,  1865.  In  lSfl6  several  attempts 
were  made  by  the  Fenians  in  the  U.  S.  to  in- 
vade the  British  provinces,  but  all,  except  two, 
were  frustrated  by  the  U.  S.  authorities.  The 
two  companies  who  succeeded  in  crossing  the 
Canadian  frontier  were  speedily  driven  hack, 
and  most  of  those  who  returned  were  taken 
prisoners  and  sent  on  parole  to  their  homes. 
In  18Q7  a  number  of  Fenian  riots  occurred  in 
Great  Britain,  but  all  were  soon  quelled,  and 
some  of  the  rioters  hanged.  From  that  period 
the  Fenian  excitement  rapidly  subsided. 

Fen'nec,  small  fox,  distinguished  by  the  size 
of  its  ears,  inhabiting  N.  Africa;  body  about  a 
foot  long;  bushy  tail   a  little  less;  ears  3  in. 


in  length ;  general  color  yellowish,  except  the 
tip  of  the  tail,  which  Is  blai-k;  lives  in  bur- 
rows, and  is  partly  nocturnal  in  its  habits. 

Fen'nel,  popular  name  of  a  genus  of  Old 
World  vmbelUferoua  herbs ,  closely  allied  to 
the  dill  genus.  The  common  fennel,  the  sweet 
fennel,  and  P.  officinale  of  Europe    (the  first 
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cultivated  in  the  U.  S.  also)  are  raised  for 
their  seeds,  rich  in  volatile  oil  of  fennel,  a 
pleaaaat,  wann,  aromatic  employed  in  phar- 
macy. The  leaves  and  blanched  shoots  are  used 
Aa  ralad  and  pot  herbs  in  Europe.    Among  pop- 
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ular  superstitions  there  is  a  belief  that  he  who 
sons  fennel  seed  sows  Borrow.  Fennel  leaves 
were  once  emblematic  of  grief.  The  giant  fen- 
nel, in  whose  stalk  Prometheus  (of  Greek  my- 
thology) concealed  the  fire  which  he  stole 
from  heaven,  was  the  FeruUi  ferulago  of  the 
Mediterranean  coasts,  whose  pith  is  still  used 
as  a  port  6re  and  as  tinder. 

Pen'ton,  Edward,  abt.  1550-1603;  English 
navigator ;  accompanied  Sir  Martin  Frobisher 
on  the  expedition  for  the  discovery  of  a  NW. 
passage  to  Asia,  1577;  commanded  an  expedi- 
tion to  Brazil,  IGS2;  and  one  of  the  ships  sent 
against  the  Spanish  Armada,   15SS. 

Fen'wick,  Geoise,  d.  1667;  proprietor  of  part 
of   Connecticut;    one  of   the   patentees   of   the 

flantation  of  Saybrook,  which  he  governed, 
836-44;  then  sold  it  to  the  Connecticut  col- 
ony, returned  to  England,  and  became  a  par- 
liamentary colonel  and  one  of  the  judges  at 
the  trial  of  Charles  I. 

Fenwick,  John,  1018-83;  English  Quaker  and 
founder  of  a  colony  in  New  Jersey.  His  grant 
of  land  in  W.  Jersey  was  obtained,  1673,  and 
he  settled  at  Salem,  1075.  1678  Go7.'  Audros, 
disputing  his  claim  to  the  governorship,  con- 
fined him  in  prison  two  years.  Fenwick  trans- 
ferred his  claim  to  William  Fenn,  and  died  in 
poverty. 

Fenwick,  Sir  John,  d.  1697;  English  Roman 
.  Catholic  conspirator  in  the  reign  of  ^\"illiam 
111;  WHB  committed  to  the  Tower  for  his  part 
in  the  assassination  plot,  June  11,  1696,  and 
a  hilt  of  attainder  against  him  being  passed, 
January  11,  1607,  he  was  executed,  January 
2Hth.  This  was  the  last  execution  in  conse- 
quence of  attainder  in  Great  Britain. 

Fe'odor,  name  of  three  Bussian  princes.  Pe- 
ODOB  1,  abt.  1S67-B8;  Emperor  of  Russia;  son 
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of  Ivan  rV,  the  Terrible;  came  to  the  throne  in 
15S4;  was  the  last  of  the  house  of  Rurik;  was 
ruled  by  his  brother-in-law  Boris  Godunolf, 
who  succeeded  him,  having  caused  the  murder 
of  Feodor's  brother  Demetrius.  Feoi>ob  II,  d. 
1606;  Emperor  of  Russia;  son  of  Boris  Godun- 
off;  succeeded  to  throne  in  1605;  murdered  af- 
ter a  reign  of  two  months  by  the  partisans  of 
the  first  pseudo-DemetriuB.  Fbodob  III,  1661- 
82;  Emperor  of  Russia;  eon  of  Alexis;  suc- 
ceeded in  1876;  was  engaged  in  war  with  Po- 
land and  Turkey;  curbed  the  power  of  the  no- 
bility; established  (1680)  the  first  Russian 
school  in  Moscow;  excluded  from  the  succes- 
sion his  imbecile  brother  Ivan,  and  bequeathed 
the  throne  to  his  half-brother,  Peter  the  Great. 


Feodo'ii 


See  Kaff^ 


Feoffment  (tef'ment),  mode  of  conveyance 
of  landed  property,  formerly  in  use  in  the  Eng- 
lish law,  by  which  land  or  other  corporeal  he- 
reditaments ( visible  and  tangible  property ) 
was  transferred  by  one  person  called  a  feoffor 
to  another  called  a  feoffee.  Feoffment  meant 
originally,  under  the  feudal  system,  the  giving 
of  a  feud  or  fee,  but  in  the  modification  of  the 
system  of  lend  tenure  which  afterwards  ensued 
the  word  denoted  the  grant  of  an  estate  in  fee- 
simple,  and  was  then  extended  to  any  transfer 
of  freehold  estates  in  hereditaments  purely 
corporeal.  An  actual  delivery  of  the  land  was 
made  by  a  peculiar  ceremony  known  as  livery 

Fe'is  Nattt're,  legal  term  applied  to  wild 
animals  and  those  not  fully  domesticated:  as 
bears,  foxe«,  deer,  pigeons,  wild  geeae,  etc.  The 
distinction  of  such  animals  as  a  class  from  the 
domestic  class  is  important,  on  account  of  the 
difference  in  the  right  of  property  which  an 
owner  is  held  to  have  in  the  two  instances. 
Property  in  domestic  animals  is  absolute,  or 
indefeasible;  white  in  ferte  naluros  It  is  quali- 
Sed,  i.  e.,  the  right  of  property  continues  only 
as  long  as  the  animals  are  reclaimed  from  their 
savage  or  wild  condition,  and  ceases  when  they 
return  to  it.  When  animals  are  of  such  a  kind 
or  disposition  that  if  permitted  to  range  freely 
they  would  never  return  of  themselves  to  their 
owner,  his  ownership  of  them  can  continue  only 
BO  long  as  he  keeps  theo 
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tremely  prolific;  and  is  from  6  to  8  ft.  long. 
It  gives  no  warning  of  its  attack;  the  bite  is 
often  fatal,  and  when  its  present  effects  are 
warded  off  by  stimulants  it  usually  ruins  the 
health  of  the  sufferer.  It  is  dreaded  by  all 
animals,  and  the  horse  cannot  by  spur  or  whip 
be  forced  within  striking  distance  of  it. 

Fer'dinand  the  Just,  d.  1416;  King  of  Ara- 
gon;  co-regent  of  Castile  and  Leon  near  the 
close  of  1406;  became  king,  1412,  and  defeated 
and  imprisoned  the  Count  of  Urgel,  1413. 

Ferdinand,  name  of  a  number  of  European 
sovereigns,  the  most  important  of  whom  are 
here  treated  under  the  alphabetical  order  of 
the  coimtries  over  which  they  ruled: 

Ferdinand  I,  1793-1876;  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria; son  of  Francis  I,  Emperor  of  Germany 
( the  old  empire ) ;  married  Maria  Anna  Caro- 
lina Pia,  daughter  of  Victor  Immanuel  I,  King 
of  Sardinia,  1831;  took  the  throne  March  2, 
1835;  was  under  the  direction  of  Prince  Met- 
ternich,  his  prime  minister;  abdicated  in  favor 
of  Francis  Joseph,  December  2,  1848,  after 
having  repeatedly  fled  from  Vienna  during  the 
revolutionary  agitations  of  that  year. 

Ferdinand  I,  1503-64;  King  of  Bohemia 
and  Hungary  and  German  emperor  ( "  Emperor 
of  the  Romans")  ;  b.  Alcal&,  Spain;  King  of 
Bohemia,  February  24,  1527,  of  Hungary,  Octo- 
ber 28,  1627,  and  "  King  of  the  Romans,"  Jan- 
uary, 1531 ;  took  the  title  of  emperor  when  his 
brother,  Charles  V,  abdicated,  September,  1556, 
and  was  recogniised  as  emperor  by  the  electors 
at  Frankfort,  1558,  but  forbidd^  to  take  the 
title  by  Pope  Paul  IV.  Ferdinand  II,  1578- 
1637 ;  King  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary  and  Ger- 
man emperor;  a  grandson  of  Ferdinand  I  and 
Duke  of  Styria.  His  cousin,  the  Emperor  Mat- 
thias, surrendered  to  him  the  rule  of  Bohemia, 
1617,  and  he  succeeded  him  as  emperor,  1619. 
His  intolerance  had  shortly  before  kindled  the 
Thirty  Years*  War.  The  Bohemians  now  of- 
fered their  crown  to  the  Elector  Palatine, 
Frederick  V,  and  joined  forces  with  Bethlen 
G&bor  of  Transylvania.  After  the  overthrow 
of  Frederick  (1620),  Ferdinand  abolished  the 
charter  of  Bohemia,  oppressed  the  Protestants, 
prosecuted  the  war  under  Tilly,  Wallenstein, 
and  others,  and  procured  the  election  of  his 
son  Ferdinand  as  King  of  the  Romans.  Fer- 
dinand III,  1608-57;  King  of  Bohemia  and 
Hungary  and  German  emperor;  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding ;  became  King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia, 
1625  and  1627,  respectively;  gained  the  battle 
of  N5rdlingen  in  the  contest  of  his  father 
against  the  Swedes  and  their  allies,  September 
6,  1634,  and  was  made  "  King  of  the  Romans," 
1636;  became  emperor,  1637.  The  Thirty 
Years'  War  continuing,  the  battles  of  Thion- 
ville,  of  Fribourg,  and  of  Sommershausen  were 
fought,  1639,  1644,  and  1648.  In  1648  he 
signed  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  guaranteeing 
religious    liberty   to   his    Protestant    subjects. 

Ferdinand,  1861-  ;  King  of  Bulgaria; 
voungest  son  of  Prince  Augustus  of  Saxe-Co- 
burg  and  Princess  Cl^mentin,  daughter  of  King 
Louis  Philippe;  served  as  lieutenant  in  Aus- 
trian army  until  1886;  accepted  the  throne  of 
Bulgaria,  then  a  principality,  in  1887;  not 
recognized  by  the  great  powers  until  1896;  be- 


came king  when  Bulgaria  declared  her  inde- 
pendence of  Turkey,  1908. 

Ferdinand  V  of  Castile,  II  of  Aragon,  III  of 
Naples,  and  II  of  Sicily  ( surnamed  The  Cath- 
ouo),  1452-1516;  son  of  John  II  of  Navarre 
and  Aragon;  married,  in  1469,  Isabella,  sister 
and  heiress  of  Henry  IV  of  Castile,  on  whose 
death  (1474)  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  were 
proclaimed  joint  sovereigns.  In  1479  he  in- 
herited Aragon,  and  thus  became  master  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  peninsula.  His  chief  policy 
was  to  increase  the  power  of  the  crown.  In 
1492  the  kingdom  of  Granada,  the  last  strong- 
hold of  Moorish  power  in  Spain,  yielded  to  his 
arms.  A  few  months  later  an  edict  for  the 
expulsion  cf  the  Jews  was  issued,  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  left  the  country,  being  sub- 
jected to  terrible  sufferings.  In  1501  the  Moors 
attempted  to  revolt,  and  Ferdinand  ordered 
them  to  become  Christians  or  leave  the  king- 
dom; about  3,000,000  departed  then  and  later. 
In  the  discovery  of  America  he  had  little  if 
any  share;  the  glory  of  having  aided  Columbus 
belongs  to  Isabella.  Ferdinand's  great  general, 
Gonsalvo  de  Cordova,  secured  for  nim  the  king- 
doms of  Naples  and  Sicily.  After  the  death  of 
Isabella,  in  1504,  the  regency  of  Castile,  on 
account  of  the  insanity  of  his  daughter  Juana, 
fell  to  him  during  the  minority  of  her  son 
Charles,  Juana's  husband,  Philip  I,  dying  in 
1506.  The  king  now  gained  paramount  influ- 
ence in  Italy.  Me  also  acquired  several  towns 
and  fortresses  in  Africa,  and  the  kingdom  of 
Navarre.  Ferdinand  was  the  founder  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy,  and,  although  unscrupulous 
in  his  ambition,  was  one  of  the  ablest  princes 
of  his  age.  Cardinal  Ximenes  was  his  great 
minister.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson, 
Charles  I  (V  of  Germany). 

Ferdinand  I,  1423-94;  King  of  Naples;  ille- 
gitimate son  of  Alfonso  the  Magnanimous  of 
Aragon;  legitimized  by  Pope  Eugene  IV,  and 
crowned  king,  1458.  In  a  short  time  his  sub- 
jects invited  John  of  Anjou  to  take  the  throne ; 
having  done  so,  John  sustained  himself  for  a 
time,   but   Ferdinand   defeated  him   at   Troia, 

1462,  and  became  master  of  the  kingdom  in 

1463.  In  1486  the  barons  of  Naples  revolted; 
Ferdinand  having  made  peace  with  them, 
treacherously  arrested  and  massacred  them  at 
the  palace.  For  this  he  was  excommunicated 
by  Innocent  VIII,  1489 ;  but  made  peace  with 
the  pope,  1492.  Ferdinand  IV  of  Naples,  and 
I  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  1751-1825;  became  king 
in  1759,  on  the  accession  of  his  father  to  the 
throne  of  Spain  as  Charles  III.  His  imperious 
wife,  Carolina  Maria,  daughter  of  Maria  The- 
resa, and  her  favorite,  Acton,  ruled  the  court  in 
the  interest  of  the  cabinets  of  Vienna  and  Lon- 
don, and  against  France.  In  1799  the  French 
occupied  his  capital,  and  Ferdinand  retired  to 
Sicily.  The  Parthenopean  republic  was  estab- 
lished, but  after  a  few  months  Ferdinand  was 
restored,  and  a  reign  of  terror  was  inaugu- 
rated. In  1801  he  was  obliged  to  yield  to 
French  domination;  in  1805,  driven  from  the 
throne  of  Naples,  which  was  given  by  Napoleon 
to  his  brother  Joseph;  in  1812  he  granted  his 
Sicilian  subjects  a  constitution;  in  1815  was 
restored  to  his  former  throne,  and  in  1816 
united  Sicily  and  Naples  into  a  single  state. 
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HiB  despotism  provoked  the  revolution  of  1820, 
which  was  suppressed  by  Austrian  interven- 
tion. Ferdinand  II  ("Kino  Bomba"),  1810- 
59;  Kuuz  of  the  Two  Sicilies;  succeeded  his 
father,  Francis  I,  1830;  his  promises  and  lib- 
eral measures  at  first  excited  great  hopes 
among  the  friends  of  liberty,  which  his  later 
course  cruelly  disappointed.  The  history  of 
his  reig^  is  a  catalogue  of  conspiracies,  re- 
bellions, .  executions.  His  reckless  bombard- 
ment of  Messina,  September  2-7,  1848,  won 
him  his  shameful  surname. 

Ferdinand  I,  1346-83;  King  of  Portugal;  b. 
Goimbra ;  son  of  Peter  the  Cruel  and  Constaiice 
of  Castile;  succeeded  to  throne  in  1367; 
claimed  Castile,  1369;  engaged  in  war  with 
Henry  II  of  Castile,  who  invaded  Portugal 
and  forced  him  to  sue  for  peace,  1371;  war 
was  renewed  in  1373  and  1381.  Ferdinand  II, 
1816-^5;  titular  Kins  of  Portugal;  b.  Vienna; 
son  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha;  mar- 
ried Queen  Maria  II  of  Portugal,  1836;  after 
her  death  (1853)  was  regent  for  two  years 
during  the  minority  of  their  son,  Pedro  V; 
married  Eliza  Hensla,  an  American  opera  sing- 
er, 1869;  was  offered  and  declined  the  Spanish 
crown,  1870.  He  was  noted  as  a  painter  and 
engraver. 

FERDINAND  VII,  1784-1833;  King  of  Spain; 
b.  St.  Ildefonso ;  proclaimed  Prince  of  Asturias 
and  heir  to  the  crown,  1790;  in  1802,  married 
Maria  Antoinetta  Theresa  of  Naples,  who  d. 
May  21,  1806.  On  the  abdication  of  his  father 
(March  19,  1808)  he  succeeded  to  the  king- 
dom, but  was  compelled  by  Napoleon  to  give 
it  up.  May  6,  1808,  and  sent  with  his  brother 
and  uncle  to  the  chftteau  of  Valencay.  On  be- 
ing liberated  in  1814,  he  returned  to  Spain, 
annulled  the  Spanish  constitution  and  dis- 
solved the  Cortes.  In  1823  the  French  having 
invaded  Spain  under  the  Duke  of  Angouldme, 
Ferdinand  was  held  a  prisoner  by  the  revolu- 
tionists, but  the  success  of  the  French  caused 
his  restoration,  which  he  celebrated  by  an  am- 
nesty and  false  promises  of  good  government. 
On  March  29,  1830,  he  re&tablished  the  Prag- 
matic Sanction  of  1789. 

Ferghana  (fer-gft'nft),  formerly  the  Khanate 
of  Khokand;  since  1876  a  province  of  Hussian 
central  Asia ;  area,  36,446  sq.  m. ;  pop.  ( 1907 ) 
1,828,700;  chief  towns,  Khokand  (former  cap- 
ital), Marghilan  (present  capital),  Naman- 
gan, and  Audi jan ;  has  been  called  "  Blooming 
Ferghana,"  being  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
promising  regions  in  this  part  of  Asia.  The 
cultivable  land  is  in  the  valley  of  the  Syr- 
Daria,  and  the  rest  is  steppe  or  mountain  land, 
for  the  most  part  treeless  and  desolate,  and  in 
many  places  useless  even  for  grazing.  Wheat, 
rice,  barley,  vines,  cotton,  vegetables,  and  all 
the  best  fruits  of  S.  Europe  thrive  here.  Amer- 
ican cotton  has  been  introduced,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  profitable  crops.  Industries  are  di- 
versified, and  constantly  developing;  the  popu- 
lation, mostly  Mohammedans,  are  persevering, 
work  their  fields  skillfully,  build  irrigation 
works,  and  develop  vineyards  and  fruit  and 
garden  industries. 

Fer'gns  I,  d.  abt.  305  b.o.;  King  of  Scotland; 
son  of  Fergus,  King  of  the  Irish-Scots;  invited 


to  Scotland  to  repel  the  Picts,  and  for  this 
was  chosen  king;  was  drowned  in  passing  to 
Ireland. 

Fer'giisony  Adam,  1724-1816;  Scottish  philos- 
opher; b.  Perth;  studied  theol(>gy,  and  as 
chaplain  accompanied  a  Highland  regiment  to 
Flanders,  1745;  was  Prof,  of  Natural  Philos- 
ophy in  the  Univ.  of  Edinburgh,  1759-64,  and 
of  Moral  Philosophy,  1764-84;  1778,  was  sec- 
retary to  the  Peace  Commission  sent  to  the 
U.  S.  His  chief  works  are  "  History  of  the 
Progress  and  Termination  of  the  Roman  Re- 
public," "Essay  on  the  History  of  Civil  So- 
ciety," "  Institutes  of  Moral  Philosophy,"  and 
"  Principles  of  Moral  and  Political  Science." 
He  belongs  by  his  general  method  to  the  school 
of  Bacon. 

FergUBOHf  James,  1710-76;  Scottish  astron- 
omer; b.  Banff;  the  son  of  a  day  laborer,  and 
while  tending  sheep  made  models  of  machines, 
and  taught  himself  drawing  and  the  rudiments 
of  astronomy ;  was  afterwards  enabled  to  study 
painting,  medicine,  and  astronomy  in  Edin- 
burgh. In  1743  he  settled  in  London,  where 
he  attracted  attention  by  a  publication  of 
astronomical  tables.  His  most  important 
works  are  "  Astronomy  Explained  on  Sir  Isaac 
Newton's  Principles,"  "Lectures  on  Mechan- 
ics," **An  Easy  Introduction  to  Astronomy," 
"  An  Introduction  to  Electricity,"  and  "  Art 
of  Drawing  in  Perspective." 

Feignsony  James,  1797-1867;  Scottish-Amer- 
ican astronomer;  b.  Perth;  removed  to  New 
York,  1800;  was  assistant  civil  engineer  on 
the  Erie  Canal,  1817-19;  assistant  surveyor  on 
the  Boundary  Commission  under  the  Treaty 
of  Ghent,  1819-22;  astronomical  surveyor  on 
the  same  commission,  1822-27;  civil  engineer 
for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  1827-32;  first 
assistant  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey,  1833-37; 
and  assistant  astronomer  of  the  U.  S.  Naval 
Observatory,  1847-67.  He  discovered  during 
this  latter  service  the  following  asteroids: 
Euphrosyne,  1854;  Virginia,  1857;  Echo,  1860. 
For  these  discoveries  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
of  France  awarded  to  him  its  astronomical 
prize  medal  in  1854  and  1860. 

Ferguson,  Patrick,  1744-80;  British  military 
officer  and  inventor;  b.  Pitfour,  Scotland;  en- 
tered the  army.  1759;  patented  the  breech- 
loading  rifle,  1776;  armed  a  corps  of  loyalists 
with  it,  which  helped  to  defeat  the  Americans 
at  Brandywine,  1777;  was  killed  while  defend- 
ing Kin^s  Mountain,  S.  C,  with  800  militia 
against  1,300  Americans.  During  the  battle 
of  Brandywine  he  had  a  chance  of  picking  off 
an  officer,  but  "  let  him  alone,  disgusted  with 
the  idea  of  firing  at  the  back  of  an  unoffending 
individual,  who  was  acquitting  himself  very 
coolly  of  his  duty."  Next  day  he  learned  that 
the  officer  was  Washington. 

Ferise  (fS'rl-l^),  in  ancient  Rome,  those  holi- 
days whereon  business  could  not  lawfully  be 
done  and  when  slaves  might  rest.  These  were 
numerous  and  of  many  kinds.  Marcus  An- 
toninus reduced  the  number  to  135  a  year. 
The  way  in  which  they  were  kept  varied  ex- 
tremely; in  general  their  observance  contained 
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a  religious  element,  and  resembled  that  of  the 
Christian  Sabbath. 

A  "  feria  "  in  the  Ordo  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  is  a  week  day  having  no  feast. 
The  ferisB  of  Ash  Wednesday,  Holy  Week, 
Whitsim  Eve,  and  the  Octaves  of  Easter  and 
Whitsuntide  have  the  offices  of  Sundays  of  the 
first  class.  The  ferise  of  Advent,  of  Lent,  the 
Ember  Days,  and  the  Monday  of  Rogation 
Week  are  called  "  greater  feriee." 

Fer'ishtahy  or  Fir^ishta,  Mohammed  Kasim 
Hindu  Shah,  abt.  1560-1612;  Persian  historian; 
b.  Astrabftd ;  wrote  the  "  Tarlkh-i-Firishta,"  a 
history  of  the  Mohammedan  power  in  India, 
commencing  about  the  close  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury. In  the  introduction  he  gives  an  account 
of  Indian  history  prior  to  the  invasion  of  the 
Mussulmans. 

Ferland  (fSr-lftA'),  Jean  Baptiste  Antoine 
(rAbb4),  1805-64;  Canadian  author;  b.  Mont- 
real; admitted  to  orders  in  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church,  1823;  was  priest  and  professor  in 
Canada  several  years,  then  superior  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Nicollet,  1847,  later  professor  at  Laval 
Univ.  His  chief  works  are  "  Observations  on 
the  History  of  Canada,'^  "  Notes  on  the  Regis- 
ters of  Notre  Dame  de  Quebec,"  "  A  Voyage  to 
Labrador,"  **  Courses  of  History  of  Canada 
from  1534  to  1633,"  "  Journal  of  a  Voyage  to 
the  Coast  of  Gasp^." 

Fermat  (f6r-ma')»  Pierre  de,  1601-65;  French 
mathematician;  b.  near  Montauban.  French 
savants  claim  for  him  a  great  part  in  the  dis- 
covery of  the  differential  calculus.  He  made 
important  discoveries  in  the  theory  of  num- 
bers, and  invented  a  theory  of  finding  maxima 
and  minima.  Laplace  thought  Fermat  ought 
to  share  with  Pascal  in  the  fame  of  the  inven- 
tion of  the  calculus  of  probabilities.  He  was  a 
councilor  of  the  Parliament  of  Toulouse,  culti- 
vated mathematics  as  a  recreation,  and  is 
known  as  the  first  to  propose  two  celebrated 
theorems  called  by  his  name. 

Fermenta'tion,  conversion  of  an  organic  sub- 
stance into  one  or  more  new  compounds,  under 
the  influence  of  a  body  called  a  ferment.    The 


Bacixxub  which  Causes  Vineoar  Fermentation. 

following  are  the  kinds  of  fermentation  usually 
recognized:  (1)  saccharine,  (2)  alcoholic  or 
vinous,  (3)  acetic,  (4)  lactic,  (5)  butyric, 
(6)     mucous    or    viscous,     (7)     putrefactive. 


When  the  process  requires  only  the  presence 
of  water  and  the  access  of  unfiltered  air  and 
is  accompanied  by  liberation  of  fetid  gases,  as 
in  the  decomposition  of  urine,  blood,  or  flesh,  it 
is  termed  "  putrefaction,"  and  it  is  offensive, 
owing  to  the  liberation  of  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, ammonia,  and  other  volatile  bodies.  When 
it  occurs  with  free  access  of  air,  and  without 
excess  of  water,  it  is  termed  "decay"  or 
eremacausie,  as  when  a  fallen  tree  molders 
into  humus.  The  term  "  fermentation  "  is  lim- 
ited in  common  use  to  the  process  as  conducted 
for  the  production  of  inoffensive  and  useful 
products,  as  when  grape  juice  and  malt  wort 
are  fermented  into  wine  and  beer. 

The  substances  most  liable  to  putrefaction 
are  compounds  rich  in  nitrogen,  such  as  albu- 
men, fibrin,  casein,  gluten,  gelatin,  etc.  Bod- 
ies which  appear  to  ferment  spontaneously  are 
composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  oxy- 
gen, and  sulphur.  Many  nonnitrogenous  sub- 
stances, consisting  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen  only,  which  are  incapable  of  ferment- 
ing or  putrefying  spontaneously,  readily  un- 
dergo this  change  when  brought  in  contact 
with  albuminous  or  gelatinous  compounds, 
either  fresh  or  just  beginning  to  putrefy. 
These  latter  bodies,  which  are  capable  of  ex- 
citing fermentation,  are  called  ferments,  and 
bodies  that  can  be  made  to  ferment  by  them 
are  said  to  be  fermentable.  One  of  the  most 
active  ferments  is  yeast,  a  plant  which  devel- 
ops in  liquids  imdergoing  vinous  or  alcoholic 
fermentation.  Bodies  composed  wholly  of  car- 
bon and  hydrogen  do  not  appear  to  be  capable 
of  fermenting  under  any  circumstances.  Tem- 
perature influences  both  the  development  and 
the  character  of  fermentation.  It  cannot  occur 
at  a  temperature  much  below  40°  F.,  nor  much 
above  140**. 

Fern,  name  of  highest  order  of  cryptogamous 
plants,  and  in  restricted  sense  the  most  char- 
acteristic of  the  division  Pteridophyta.  Ferns 
are  leafy  plants  producing  a  stem  or  rhizome, 
which  creeps  below  or  upon  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  sometimes  rises  50  ft.  above  it  as  a 
tree  tnmk,  crowned  with  terminal  leaves  or 
fronds.  The  rhizome  is  a  fibrous  woody  cylin- 
der, growing  only  at  the  end,  and  so  of  equal 
diameter  throughout,  giving  out  rootlets  any- 
where, and  showing  on  a  cross  section  a  hard 
fibrous  rind  composed  of  the  angular  bases  of 
fallen  fronds.  This  rind  incloses  a  cellular  tis- 
sue with  a  ring  of  woody  plates,  folded  and 
curled,  which  are  the  bases  of  the  leaf  stalks, 
and  in  the  cellular  mass  or  lightly  developed 
pith.  The  stem  is  in  fact  a  consolidated  bundle 
of  leaf  stalks. 

The  frond  is  circinate  or  coiled  in  vernation 
or  in  the  bud,  and  when  unfolded  is  often  of 
great  size  (25  ft.  long).  The  size  of  the 
fronds  varies  from  a  diameter  of  less  than  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  to  an  expansion  unequaled 
by  any  other  plant  except  some  seaweeds. 
The  fructification  or  seed  formation  of  ferns 
is  always  on  the  lower  face  of  the  fronds, 
which  sometimes  under  its  influence  are  re- 
duced to  simple  supports  in  the  shape  of  a 
spike  or  panicle.  It  consists  of  sporangia  or 
capsulesy   each   containing  many   spores,   and 
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usually  attached  to  the  veins,  but  ■ometimes 
eoverinK  the  whole  surface.  These  capsules  are 
grouped  in  clusters  of  various  forms  called  tori. 


1.  Alaophila  ezodsk.  2.  Djcluonu  ■rboraaoeiiB.  3.  Cy- 
ath«  et(«uig.  4.  Cysthea  artwm.  S.  HsadtdiB 
■pedcaa.     6.  Diynaria    coronans.      7.  Platyoerium 


B.  Bird's 


It  Ibtd. 


).  AsplsiL 


[Dludt 


and  each  cluster  is  often  covered  until  ripe  bj 
•i  fold  of  the  leaf  membrane  called  an  indusium. 
The  order  of  ferns  is  divided  into  suborders, 
most  botanists  reeogniiinR  as  manf  as  eigbt, 
founded  upon  the  structure,  manner  of  attach- 
ment, and  mode  of  opening  of  the  sporangiu. 
By  far  the  largest  of  these  suborders  is  the 
Potypodiacea,  or  true  ferns,  which  includes  the 
great  majority  of  those  with  which  we  are 
familiar  in  the  wild  state  or  in  cultivation. 
There  are  now  no  fewer  than  2,235  species  of 
ferns  described;  some  botanists  raise  the  num- 
ber above  3,000.  They  are  found  all  over  the 
world,  but  pspecially  in  the  warmer  and  moister 
climates;  thus  in  the  Antilles  they  comprise 
^  of  the  vegetation,  in  Ocpania  )  or  i,  in  St. 
Helena  },  in  Juan  Fernandez  },  and  in  Eng- 
land ,1^.  The  Hawaiian  Islands  and  New 
Caledonia  are  very  rich  in  species.  The  tree 
ferns  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  torrid  zone. 

Fern,  or  Fanie  Islands,  group  of  seventeen 
rocky  islets  off  the  NE.  coant  of  Northum- 
berland, England;  has  two  lighthouses  be- 
cause of  its  perils  to  mariners.  St.  Cuthbert 
died  here,  and  his  stone  collin  is  still  pointed 
out.  The  steamer  Forfarshire  was  wrecked 
here,   183B,  when  nine  personjs  were  saved  by 
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Fenundei,  Juan,  IE20-T6;  Spanish  naviga- 
tor; b.  Carts^na ;  discovered  and  colonized 
the  island  bearing  his  name  and  made  mem- 
orable by  De  Foe's  "Robinson  Crusoe";  also 
discovered  Easter,  St.  Felix,  and  St.  Ambrose 
islands. 

Fenuindei,  Navarette  (sumamed  Ei.  Mimo, 
"The  Dumb"),  1520-70;  Spanish  painter;  b. 
Logrono ;  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
Titian's  pupils;  painter  to  Philip  II,  for  whom 
he  adorned  the  Escuria!  with  some  of  its  fineet 

Jictures.  His  chief  works  include  a  "  Martyr- 
om  of  St.  James,"  a  "  Nativity  of  Christ," 
"  St.  Jerome  in  the  Desert,"  and  his  master- 
piece,  "  Abraham   with   the  Three  Angela." 


I  FouAoa  Leatm 


Femandei  Oe  CoT'dova,  Diego  (Marquis  of 
Guadalcazar) ;  Spanish  administrator  of  the 
seventeenth  century;  probably  a  native  of  Cor- 
doba, and  descended  from  Goncalo  de  Cordoba, 
called  "  the  great  captain " ;  Viceroy  of  New 
Spain  or  Mexico.  1012-21,  and  of  Peru,  1622- 
29.  The  incursions  of  the  corsairs,  especially 
of  the  Dutch,  had  now  extended  to  the  Peru- 
1  coasts;  .Incob  I'tleremjte  blockaded  Cal- 
four  months,  and  attempted  to  take  Lima; 
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one  of  the  treasure  ships  was  captured  by 
He}m;  much  of  the  coast  was  ravaged;  the 
miners  of  the  Potosi  district  engaged  in  a 
bloody  faction  war,  which  was  ended  with  dif- 
ficulty. 

Fernandez  dc  la  Cneva  (kwd'va),  Francisco, 
b.  abt.  1610;  Duke  of  Albuquerque;  Spanish 
administrator;  Viceroy  of  New  Spain  or  Mex- 
ico, 1653-61.  His  term  was  marked  rather  by 
lavish  display  and  expenditure  than  by  real 
benefit  to  the  country.  The  great  cathedral  of 
Mexico  City  was  finished  and  dedicated  during 
this  period.  After  his  return  to  Spain  he  w^as 
Viceroy  of  Sicily. 

Fernandez  de  la  Cnera  Henriqnez  (£n-re'keth) , 
Francisco,  Duke  of  Albuquerque,  Spanish  ad- 
ministrator; grandson  of  Francisco;  Viceroy 
of  New  Spain,  1702-11.  Like  his  grandfather 
he  was  given  to  display,  and  his  wealth  en- 
abled him  to  surpass  his  predecessors  in  mag- 
nificence; few  courts  of  Europe  equaled  that 
of  Mexico  in  pomp.  By  his  order  various  new 
towns  were  founded  in  the  N.,  among  others 
that  of  Albuquerque,  N.  M.,  so  named  in  his 
honor. 

Fernandez  de  Palencia  (pa-l&n'the-&),  Diego, 
abt.  1520-81;  Spanish  author;  b.  Palencia; 
went  to  Peru,  1545,  or  earlier,  and  served  in 
the  civil  war  against  the  rebel  Giron,  1553- 
54.  He  was  made  historiographer  by  the  Vice- 
roy Mendoza,  1556,  and  began  the  work  which 
was  extended  and  finished  after  his  return  to 
Spain,  and  published  in  Seville,  1571  as  "  First 
and  Second  Part  of  the  History  of  Peru."  It 
covers  the  rebellions  of  Gonzalo  Pizarro  and 
Giron,  and  is  one  of  the  principal  authorities 
for  this  period. 

Feman'do  de  Noronha  (n5-r5n'ya),  island  in 
the  S.  Atlantic  Ocean,  belonging  to  Brazil; 
8  m.  long,  by  a  mean  breadth  of  2  m.;  has  a 
mountainous,  wooded  surface;  is  used  as  a 
penal  settlement.  It  was  discovered  in  1503 
by  the  Portuguese  navigator  whose  name  it 
bears. 

Fernando  Po,  volcanic  island  belonging  to 
Spain ;  in  the  Bight  of  Biafra,  W.  coast  of  Af- 
rica; 20  m.  from  the  Kamerun  coast;  is  rec- 
tangular, 44  m.  by  20,  with  a  ridge  of  moun- 
tains extending  through  it  and  culminating  in 
Ste.  Isabelle,  10,700  ft.  high;  is  covered  by  a 
luxuriant  forest;  has  a  fertile  soil  and  salu- 
brious climate.  The  island  was  discovered  in 
1471  by  Fernao  da  Pao,  a  Portuguese  navi- 

Sator;  was  occupied  by  Spain,  1778,  aban- 
oned,  1782;  was  occupied  by  the  British, 
1827;  abandoned,  1834;  Spain  resumed  posses- 
sion in  1844,  and  now  uses  it  as  a  penal  set- 
tlement; capital,  Clarence  Cove,  a  port  on  the 
N.  coast;  exports,  India  rubber  and  palm  oil. 
The  population  numbers  abt.  15,000,  nine 
tenths  being  natives  called  Bobies,  or  Amigos, 
who  are  stupid,  repulsive  in  appearance,  and 
hostile  to  immigi'ants. 

Fero'nia,  Italian  goddess  concerning  whose 
cultus  and  myth  little  is  known.  She  has  been 
variously  regarded  as  goddess  of  the  earth,  of 
the  inferior  world,  of  commerce,  and  of  liberty. 
She  appears  to  have  been  especially  honored 


among  the  Sabines;  and  the  chief  seat  of  her 
worship  was  Feronia,  at  the  loot  of  Mount 
Soracte. 

Ferrara  (f6r-ril'r&),  capital  of  the  Italian 
province  of  same  name;  on  the  Volano  branch 
of  the  Po,  38  m.  NW.  of  Ravenna.  The  bish- 
opric of  Ferrara  dates  from  661,  the  archbish- 
opric from  1735.  A  general  council  was  con- 
vened here,  1438,  but  was  removed  to  Florence. 
In  the  fifteenth  century  it  was  famous  for  its 
school  of  painting,  and  in  the  sixteenth  for 
learning,  poetry,  art,  and  the  splendor  of  its 
ducal  court.  In  its  most  prosperous  period  it 
had  about  100,000  inhabitants.  The  churches 
contain  fine  works  of  art.  The  university, 
founded  1321,  now  comprises  schools  of  juris- 
prudence and  medicine  only.  Ferrara  possesses 
one  of  the  finest  and  largest  theaters  of  Italy, 
and  a  botanic  garden.  In  the  center  of  the  city 
is  a  castle,  flanked  with  towers  and  surrounded 
by  wet  ditches,  formerly  the  palace  of  the 
dukes.  The  city  is  inclosed  with  walls,  and 
defended  by  a  citadel.    Pop.  (1001)  33,153. 

Ferrara,  Coon'cil  of,  ecclesiastical  council 
whose  sixteen  sessions  were  in  continuation  of 
the  Council  of  Basel,  and  which  b^^n  January 
8,  1438.  In  March  of  that  year  it  was  visited 
by  the  Byzantin')  emperor,  John  Palseologus, 
with  700  followers,  including  the  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  the  emperor  hoping,  by  obtain- 
ing a  union  of  the  Eastern  and  Latin  churches, 
to  gain  the  aid  of  the  West  against  the  Turks. 
On  April  9,  1438,  the  council  was  opened  as  a 
union  council  of  the  two  churches,  and  dis- 
cussed principally  their  points  of  difference. 
In  January,  1439,  the  council  was  transferred 
to  Florence. 

Ferrari  (f6-r&'r6),  Gandenzio,  1484-1550; 
Italian  painter;  b.  Valduggia,  Piedmont;  his 
chief  works  illustrate  the  story  of  creation 
and  the  early  events  of  Christianity.  Probably 
the  best  three  are  "The  Crucifixion,"  "The 
Passion,"  and  "  St.  Paul  in  Meditation." 

Ferrari,  Giuseppe,  1811-76;  Itelian  philos- 
opher; b.  Milan;  Prof,  of  Philosophy  suc- 
cessively at  Rochefort,  Strassburg,  Turin, 
Milan,  and  Florence;  also  member  of  the  Ital- 
ian Parliament.  His  most  important  works 
are  an  "  Essay  on  the  Principle  and  Limits  of 
the  Philosophy  of  History,"  and  a  "  History 
of  the  Revolution  of  Italy."  He  was  the  fore- 
most Italian  representative  of  positivism. 

Ferraris  (ffir-rtt'rgs),  Galileo,  1847-97;  lUl- 
ian  physicist  and  electrical  engineer;  b.  Livor- 
no-Vercellese;  chiefly  known  for  his  researches 
in  applied  electricity,  and  recognized  as  the 
foremost  of  Italian  electrical  engineers.  In 
1886  he  organized  in  Turin  the  Electro- techni- 
cal School  for  Engineers,  the  first  school  in 
electrical  engineering  established  in  Italy; 
1891,  Ferraris's  method  for  the  polyphase 
transmission  of  power  had  its  first  practical 
illustration  in  the  transmission  of  100  elec- 
trical horse  power  from  the  waterfalls  at 
Lauffen  to  the  electrical  exhibition  grounds  in 
Frankfort,  more  than   100  m. 

Ferreira  (f^r-rft'6-ra),  Antonio,  1528-69;  Por- 
tuguese poet;  b,  Lisbon;   with  his  model,  Sft 
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de  Miranda,  was  the  founder  of  the  patriotic 
classical  school  of  Portuguese  poetfj.  He 
wrote  many  sonnets,  odes,  epigrams,  and  a 
tragedy,  "Inez  de  Castro";  but  the  best  of 
his  works  are  hia  epistles. 

Fer'rer,  Raf«el,  1570-1611;  Spanish  Jesuit 
missionary;  h.  Valencia;  was  sent  to  Peru; 
took  part  in  founding  the  Jesuit  convent  at 
Quito,   1593,  and   labored  among   the  Yumboa 


IGOI,  and  established  them  in  mission  villages; 
was  employed  in  exploring  the  Napo,  1605-7. 
Returning  to  his  Cofani  misaions,  he  wa«  mur- 
dered by  an  Indian  whom  he  had  forced  to  re- 
nounce polygamy. 

Fefret,  carnivorous  mammal  (Putoriua  faro) 
o(  the  weasel  family,  so  closely  allied  to  the 
Euro(jeflJi  polecat  [P.  fatidua)  that  many  re- 
gard it  as  a  delicate  albino  variety  of  the  lat- 
ter. It  breeda  freely  with  the  polecat,  has  red 
eyes,  a  white  or  yellowish  fur,  and  is  so  tender 


that  the  winters  of  England  are  too  severe  for 
it  unless  it  is  well  housed.  It  is  probably  of 
African  origin;  is  half  domesticated  in  Eu- 
rope. It  is  much  employed  in  hunting  rabbits 
and  rats,  but  often  has  to  be  muzzled,  as  other- 
wise it  will  suck  its  victim's  blood  and  leave 
the  body  in  the  burrow.  It  is  fierce  and 
treacherous,  sometimes  severely  biting  the  hand 
of  its  master. 

Fenicyanidea  (fSr-rl-sI'lk-nldB] ,  chemical  com- 
pounds formed  by  the  action  of  oxidizing 
Tuts  on  ferrocyanidea,  from  which  an  atom 
the  metal  is  extracted ;  may  be  regarded  as 
compounds  of  ferric  cyanide  (Fe,Cy,)  with 
some  other  cyanide.  The  chief  of  these  is 
notaeaium  ferricyanide,  the  dark-red,  crystal- 
line salt  known  aa  red  prussiate  of  potash. 
From  it  is  derived  "TumbuU's  blue"  (ferrous 
ferrocyanide). 

Ferriw  (f9rl-*T),  James  Frederick,  1808- 
64;  Scottish  metaphysiciim ;  b.  Edinburgh.  In 
1S42  he  became  Prof,  of  History  in  the  Univ. 
of  Edinburgh,  and,  in  1845,  of  Moral  Phitos 
ophy  at  St.  Andrews.  His  principal  works  are 
"Institutes  of  Metaphyaica:  the  Theory  of 
Knowing  and  Being,"  and  "  Lectures  on  Greek 
Philosophy."  He  edited  the  works  of  hia 
father-in-ww.  Prof,  John  Wilson. 
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Fer'ris  Wheel,  a  gigantic  revolving  wheel, 
designed  and  constructed  for  the  World's  Co- 
lumbian Eiposition  by  G.  W.  Ferris,  an  Amer- 
ican engineer.  It  had  a  tension-spoke  wheel 
250  ft.  in  diameter,  carrying  between  its  two 
rims  thirty-six  coaches,  seating  sixty  persons 
each,  to  a  height  of  260  ft.  It  ran  perfectly 
from  its  first  revolution  until  the  end  of  the 
Exposition,  and,  besides  being  an  engineering 
BuccesB,  proved  popular  and  immensely  profit- 
able. It  cost  ?350,000,  and  sixty  persons  were 
employed  in  operating  it. 

Fer'ro,  amsllest  and  least  fertile  of  the  Ca- 
nary Islands;  area,  106  sq.  m.  As  it  is  the 
most  westerly  of  the  archipelago,  it  was  by 
early  geographers  considered  the  westernmoHt 
point  of  the  world,  and  they  drew  through  it 
the  first  meridian.  That  ia  still  used  as  the 
prime  meridian  on  maps  designed  to  show  all 
of  Europe  as  lying  in  the  E.  hemisphere. 

Fenocyanldes  (fSr-re-sI'&'nlds),  chemical 
compounds  of  the  salt  kind,  consisting  of  fer- 
rous cyanide  (FeCy,)  united  with  some  other 
cyanide,  e.g.,  with  potassium  cyanide.  Befuae 
animal  matters,  iron  filings,  and  commercial 
potash  are  melted  together,  and  the  mass 
poured  into  hot  water,  filtered,  evaporated,  and 
repeatedly  crystallized,  yielding  pure  potassium 
ferrocyanide — yellow  prussiate  of  potikah.  tjev- 
cral  other  processes  for  obtaining  this  salt  have 
been  invented.  Ferric  ferrocyanide  is  commer- 
cial "  Prussian  blue." 

Fenol',  Bl,  fortified  seaport  of  Spain;  prov- 
ince of  Corunna;  II  m.  NE.  of  Curunna;  baa 
a  harbor,  surrounded  by  splendid  dockyards, 
formed  by  an  inlet  of  the  Hay  of  Betanzos,  so 
narrow  as  to  admit  only  one  battle  ship  at  a 
time,  and  defended  by  the  castles  of  San  Felipe 
and  Palma.  Ferrol  is  one  of  the  chief  naval 
arsenals  of  Spain,  and  has  sardine  fisheries  and 
manufactures  of  naval  stores, '  cotton,  and 
leather.     Pop.    (1900)    25,280. 

Ferry  (fa-rS'),  Jalei  Frangoia  Camille,  1S32- 
93;  French  statesman;  b.  St.  Di£;  admitted 
to  the  Paris  bar,  1851;  connected  with  the 
Qazelle  dea  Triiunaux;  began  contributing  to 
the  Temps,  1865,  in  which  he  attracted  atten- 
tion by  attacks  on  Baron  Uausmann's  adminis- 
tration of  Paris  (1868).  He  was  elected  to 
the  Corps  L^islatif  from  Paris,  1869 ;  was  a 
member  of  the  government  of  the  national  de- 
fense, 1870;  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and 
Fine  Arts,  1879-80  and  1882;  Preaident  of  the 
Council,  18H0-S1;  Prime  Minister  and  Minis- 
ter of  Public  Instruction,  1883-85;  1880, 
caused  excitement  by  hia  Education  Bill,  which 
forbade  the  unauthorized  orders  (Jesuits)  to 
teach  in  the  schools.  The  provision  was  re- 
jected by  the  Senate,  but  the  minister  suc- 
ceeded by  enforcing  some  old  laws  long  fallen 
into  oblivion.  This  led  to  the  downfall  of  the 
niinistry,  but  he  formed  another  cabinet,  and 
remained  Prime  ^Minister  until  18S1,  when  ha 
was  forced  to  resign  on  the  Tunis  question. 

In    1393   he   became  Prime   Minister   again; 
his  colonial  policy  then  led  to  the  war  in  Ton- 
quin,   the   unsatisfactory   issue   of   which   cul- 
minated  in   hia   overthrow,    18S4.     He   retired  . 
one  of  the  most  unpopular  men  in  France.    In 
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1887  he  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the 
presidency,  and  just  after  the  election  he  was 
shot  by  Aubertin.  He  retired  from  public  life 
for  a  time,  but  was  reelected  to  the  Chamber, 
1890,  and  was  soon  made  Senator;  February 
25,  1893,  was  elected  President  of  the  French 
Senate.  He  was  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
few  great  men  in  France  who  were  not  involved 
in  the  Panama  scandal,  and  was  regarded  as 
almost  eertain  to  succeed  to  the  presidency  of 
the  republic  on  the  retirement  of  M.  Camot. 

Fer'ry,  term  applied  (1)  to  a  boat  used  to 
carry  passengers  and  goods  across  a  river  or 
similar  body  of  water,  (2)  to  the  place  where 
such  boat  plies,  (3)  to  the  right  of  franchise 
granted  by  the  state  to  an  individual  or  cor- 
poration to  conduct  such  a  transportation 
business,  as  a  common  carrier.  Across  small 
streams  a  ferry  is  usually  propelled  by  oars  or 
punting,  while  larger  boats  may  be  drawn 
across  on  a  chain,  or  have  steam  or  other 
motive  force.  The  large  ferryboats  operating 
round  New  York  City  are  double  ended,  so 
tliat  they  may  cross  to  and  fro  without  turn- 
ing around.  They  carry  not  only  thousands  of 
passengers,  but  loaded  teams,  and  special  ferry- 
boats take  complete  trains  of  railroad  cars 
from  one  river  terminus  to  another. 

Fersen  (fer'zen),  Axel  (Count),  abt.  1750- 
1810;  Swedish  soldier  in  the  American  Revolu- 
tionary War;  aid-de-camp  of  Rochambeau  at 
Yorktown.  In  the  flight  of  the  French  royal 
family  to  Varennes  (1791),  he  was  their  dis- 
guised coachman.  Later  he  was  grand  marshal 
of  Sweden;  was  killed  by  the  mob  at  the 
funeral  of  the  Crown  Prince  Christian  Augus- 
tus, whom  he  was  suspected  of  having  poi- 
soned. It  is  universally  acknowledged  that  he 
was  guiltless. 

Fertilization  of  Plants.  See  Cross  Fertil- 
ization. 

Fer'tilisers,  substances  which  enrich  the  soil 
and  promote  the  growth  of  plants.  Agricul- 
turists distinguish  between  homemade  and 
artificial  mineral  or  commercial  fertilizers. 
The  former  consist  -  mainly  of  the  various 
refuse  matters,  animal  and  vegetable,  inci- 
dental to  farm  operations.  The  latter  include 
many  articles  obtained  elsewhere  than  from 
the  farm.  The  use  of  animal  secretions  of 
every  description,  and  of  all  kinds  of  vegetable 
refuse  matter  in  the  form  of  barnyard  manure 
and  farm  composts,  has  been  kno\^ii  in  agri- 
culture from  time  immemorial,  while  the  ap- 
plication of  the  commercial  fertilizers  can 
scarcely  be  dated  further  back  than  to  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  or  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  use  of  artificial  fer- 
tilizers is  an  important  feature  in  the  present 
management  of  farms.  Their  merits  are  so 
generally  recognized  that  a  thorough  system 
of  agriculture  is  thought  impracticable  with- 
out their  assistance,  particularly  when  their 
application  renders  the  stable  manure  a  com- 
plete fertilizer  for  the  various  crops  under 
cultivation.    Lime,  salt,  saltpeter,  oyster  shells, 

Syrpsiun,    and   ground   bones   were   among    the 
rst   commercial   fertilizing   substances.     The 
consumption  of  these  and  similar  articles  was 


small  until  Prof.  Justus  von  Liebig  made  his 
famous  exposition  of  the  relations  which  exist 
between  the  constituents  of  the  soil  and  the 
growth  of  plants. 

Fescennine  (f^s's6n-nln)  Verse,  in  ancient 
Italy,  a  rude  and  generally  extemporaneous 
kind  of  poetry,  often  roughly  satirical  and 
licentious,  sung  at  first  in  rustic  commimities 
at  harvest-homes  and  weddings,  and  afterwards 
introduced  into  Rome,  where  it  was  long  popu- 
lar. The  name  is  derived  from  Fescennium, 
an  Etruscan  city  near  Falerii.  Originally  such 
verse  was  in  form  a  dialogue. 

Fesch  (fesh),  Joseph,  1763-1839;  French 
prelate;  half-brother  of  the  mother  of  the  first 
Napoleon;  b.  Ajaccio,  Corsica;  commissioner 
attached  to  the  French  Army  of  Italy,  1795- 
99;  Archbishop  of  Lyons,  1802.  He  was  made 
ambassador  to  Rome  and  cardinal,  1803; 
Grand  Almoner  and  Senator,  1805;  President 
of  the  Council  of  Paris,  1811.  In  this  latter 
year  he  retired  in  disgrace  to  Lyons  for  op- 
posing Napoleon;  on  Napoleon's  second  fall 
(1814)  retired  permanently  to  Rome,  and 
there  died. 

Fes'cue,  any  one  of  numerous  species  of  grass 
of  the  genus  Featuca,  which  abound  in  most 
temperate  regions  of  the  globe.  The  sheep's 
fescue  and  the  tall  fescue  (F.  ovina  and  F, 
elatior)  are  excellent  pasture  and  forage 
grasses. 

Fes'aenden,  William  Pitt,  1806-69;  American 
statesman;  b.  Boscawen,  N.  H. ;  practiced  law 
at  Bridgeton,  Me.,  and  after  1829  at  Portland ; 
served  as  a  Whig  in  the  State  Legislature, 
1832,  1840;  member  of  Congress,  1841-43;  re- 
turned to  the  Legislature,  1845,  1846,  1853; 
U.  S.  Senator,  1864-64;  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  1804r-65;  U.  S.  Senator,  1865-69. 
On  the  impeachment  of  President  Johnson,  he 
voted  for  acquittal. 

Fes'tus,  Porcius,  d.  abt.  62;  procurator  of 
Judea;  succeeded  Antonius  Felix  a.d.  60, 
while  Nero  was  emperor.  On  arriving  in 
Judea  as  governor  he  fo\md  the  Apostle  Paul 
a  prisoner,  examined  his  case,  refused  to  grat- 
ifv  the  vindictive  feelings  of  the  Jews  against 
him,  and  would  have  set  him  at  liberty;  but 
as  the  apostle  had  appealed  to  Ciesar  (i.e., 
Nero),  he  sent  him  to  Rome  to  lay  his  case 
before  the  emperor. 

Festus,  Sextus  Pompeius,  Latin  grammarian 
and  lexicographer;  of  uncertain  date,  but  after 
Martial  (a.d.  100),  from  whom  he  quotes,  and 
before  Charisius  and  Macrobius  (400  a.d.), 
who  quote  from  him.  No  particulars  of  his 
life  have  come  down  apart  from  his  connection 
with  the  great  work  of  Verrius  Flaccus,  "  De 
Significatu  Verborum "  ( On  the  Meaning  of 
Words).  Festus  prepared  an  abridgment  of 
this  work,  which  he  arranged  under  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet  in  twenty  books. 

Fetialis  ( fe-shl-a'Us ) ,  one  of  a  small  college 
of  ancient  Roman  priests  who  had  charge  of 
certain  international  aifairs,  acting  as  heralds 
in  the  announcement  of  war  to  a  foreign  state, 
and  presiding  over  the  solemnities  attending 
the    return    of    peace.     They    were    probably 
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twenty  in  number,  were  anciently  citizens  of 
high  birth,  chosen  for  life,  and  called  patrea 
patrati.  Their  duties  were  performed  with 
much  ceremony,  and  their  rites  and  regulations 
formed  a  code  known  as  the  Jus  fetiale. 

Fetich  (fd'tlsh).    See  Fetish. 

F6ti8  (fates'),  Francois  Joseph,  1784-1871; 
Belgian  writer  on  music  and  biographer;  b. 
Mons;  was  made  organist  and  Prof,  of  Ringing 
at  Douai,  1813;  director  of  the  Ck)nservatory 
at  Brussels,  1833;  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Belgium,  1845;  musical  executor  of  Meyerbeer, 
producing  his  "Africaine,"  1864;  officer  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  in  1864;  grand  officer  of  the 
Order  of  Leopold,  1869.  He  published  treatises 
on  music,  a  "  Universal  Biography  of  Musi- 
cians," and  "General  History  of  Music"; 
founded  and  edited  the  Reime  Muaicale, 

Fe'tish,  object  worshiped  by  the  tribes  of 
Senegal  and  Kongo.  A  fetish  is  not  an  idol, 
and  is  not  properly  a  symbol,  but  is  looked 
upon  as  the  actual  and  visible  dwelling  place 
of  a  preternatural  power.  It  may  be  thus 
some  nxed  object  of  nature,  as  a  mountain  or 
a  tree;  it  may  be  an  animal,  as  a  snake  or  a 
crocodile,  and  often  is  a  sheep  or  a  goat;  or  it 
may  be  any  object  on  whi^'h  the  fancy  has 
fixed,  as  the  bc^ik  of  a  bird,  the  hoof  of  a 
quadruped,  a  stone,  a  feather,  a  nail,  or  almost 
anything  else.  One  thing  will  do  about  as  well 
as  another  for  a  fetish,  provided  the  worshiper 
can  believe  that  his  god  resides  therein;  and 
this  he  is  easily  led  to  do  in  reference  to  any- 
thing which  pleases  or  is  useful  to  him.  Often 
a  fetish  is  worn  about  the  person  or  hung  up 
in  the  hut  as  a  talisman  or  preservative  charm, 
and  is  employed  in  the  most  disgusting  rites 
of  superstition  and  witchcraft,    ^e  AmiusM. 

Fetus  ( f e'tiis ) ,  the  young  of  viviparous  ani- 
mals during  the  greater  part  of  their  exist- 
ence before  birth,  such  animals  being  those 
which  bring  forth  young  already  formed  and 
moving.  The  intrauterine  life  of  the  human 
product  of  conception  is  divided  into  three 
epochs:  the  stage  of  the  ovum,  of  the  embryo, 
and  of  the  fetus.  To  the  stage  of  the  ovum 
belong  the  first  two  weeks  of  existence,  includ- 
ing the  period  from  the  moment  of  conception 
to  the  formation  of  the  rudiments  of  the 
future  being.  The  embryo  stage  embraces  from 
the  second  to  the  close  of  the  fourth  week, 
the  period  of  greatest  developmental  activity, 
during  which  the  principal  organs  are  estab- 
lished and  the  provisional  division  effected  by 
transient  embryonal  structures,  as  the  somites, 
(longitudinal  sections),  visceral  arches  (cav- 
ity covers),  etc.,  is  replaced  by  permanent  dif- 
ferentiation resulting  in  definite  form.  After 
the  third  month  the  fetus  is  developmentally 
complete,  the  further  increase  resulting  from 
the  growth  and  perfecting  of  parts  already 
established,  and  not  by  the  addition  of  new 
structures.  The  growth  is  very  rapid  during 
the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  especially  sixth 
months,  the  weight  of  the  fetus  within  this 
time  increasing  over  a  hundredfold.  During 
intrauterine  life  the  sustenance  and  respira- 
tion of  the  fetus  are  carried  on  by  materials 
absorbed  from  the  maternal  blood  through  the 


placenta  and  umbilical  cord.  So  that  the  di- 
gestive glands  remain  imperfectly  developed 
until  called  into  action  by  the  taking  of  food, 
i.e.,  until  birth.  At  the  time  of  birth  the 
fetus  possesses  an  average  length  of  from  20 
to  21  in.,  and  an  average  weight  of  about 
7  lbs. 

Feu'dal  Sys'tem,  the  condition  of  society  that 
prevailed  in  most  of  Europe  during  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  system  grew  up  from  the  fifth  to 
the  ninth  century,  and  was  the  consequence  of 
the  struggle  of  civilization  against  barbarism. 
In  France  it  existed  in  a  crude  form  for  some 
generations  before  the  extinction  of  the  Carlo- 
vingian  dynasty,  and  many  of  its  incidents  are 
traceable  in  legislation  to  the  reign  of  Charle- 
magne. At  the  conquest  of  Oaul,  and  the  rise 
of  the  Merovingians,  there  were  many  free- 
holds— ^that  is,  independent  properties;  but  in 
the  five  following  centuries  most  of  these  dis- 
appeared. The  beneficiary  condition  became 
the  common  condition  of  landed  property. 
"  Benefice  "  and  "  fief  "  are  words  expressing 
the  same  facts  at  different  dates.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  twelfth  century,  and  for  some  time 
previously,  feodum  and  heneficium  were  used 
interchangeably. 

The  exact  nature  of  benefices  has  been  a 
subject  of  dispute,  but  the  better  opinion  is 
that  their  ordinary  duration  was  the  life  of 
the  possessor,  after  which  they  reverted  to  the 
fisc;  yet  there  were  instances  of  hereditary 
benefices  as  early  as  the  Merovingian  times. 
Dukes,  counts,  and  marquises  or  margraves, 
were  at  first  provincial  governors.  The  Carlo- 
vingians  sought  to  lessen  their  power,  and  with 
some  success  so  long  as  that  race  produced 
able  rulers;  but  under  Charlemagne's  succes- 
sors the  counts  rapidly  acquired  wealth,  influ- 
ence, and  political  station.  They  usurped  their 
governments  as  sovereignties,  with  the  domains 
and  regal ian  rights  (e.^.,  the  coinage),  sub- 
ject only  to  the  feudal,  or  military,  superiority 
of  the  king.  In  Italy  the  dukes  were  still  more 
independent;  and  in  Germany,  throughout  the 
tenth  century,  the  great  fiefs  of  the  empire 
were  granted,  almost  invariably,  to  the  heirs 
of  the  last  possessor.  The  king  and  the  law 
could  not  protect  the  allodialists,  or  independ- 
ent proprietors,  from  being  spoiled  by  the 
counts;  yet  the  allodial  lands  were  not  entirely 
extinguished.  In  the  German  Empire  many 
estates  continued  to  be  held  by  allodial  tenures. 

By  the  edict  of  Milan,  issued  in  1037  by 
Conrad  II,  Emperor  of  Germany,  four  regula- 
tions are  established:  "that  no  man  should 
be  deprived  of  his  fief,  whether  held  of  the 
emperor  or  a  mesne  lord,  but  by  the  laws  of 
the  empire  and  the  judgment  of  his  peers ;  that 
from  such  judgment  an  immediate  vassal  might 
appeal  to  his  sovereign;  that  fiefs  should  be 
inherited  by  sons  and  their  children,  or  on 
their  failure  by  brothers,  provided  they  were 
feuda  patema,  such  as  had  descended  from  the 
father;  and  that  the  lord  should  not  alienate 
the  fief  of  his  vassal  without  his  consent." 
This  edict  is  thought  to  mark  the  full  ma- 
turity of  the  feudal  system,  and  the  last  stage 
of  its  progress.  Of  feudal  relations,  support 
and   fidelity  were  the  principal.     The  vassal 
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owed  service  to  his  lord,  and  the  lord  protec- 
tion to  his  vassal.  If  the  vassal  failed  in  his 
obligation,  his  land  was  forfeited;  if  the  lord 
failed,  he  lost  his  seigniory.  As  respected  the 
king,  the  relations  were  loose  and  shifting. 
The  ceremonies  on  conferring  a  fief  were  prin- 
cipally homage,  fealty,  and  investiture.  Nearly 
a  hundred  varieties  of  investiture  are  men- 
tioned. The  vassal's  duties  commenced  with 
his  investiture.  They  varied  with  place  and 
time.  Military  service  depended  upon  circum- 
stances. 

The  feudal  system  was  exclusive  in  its  spirit. 
In  strictness,  a  person  not  noble  by  birth  could 
not  possess  a  fief.  Three  descents  were  neces- 
sary to  remove  fully  the  stain  of  ignoble  blood. 
Children  bom  of  an  ignoble  mother,  in  lawful 
wedlock,  were  regarded  as  of  illegitimate 
origin.  The  higher  clergy,  as  prelates  and  ab- 
bots, were  feudal  nobles.  Ecclesiastical  tenants 
came  within  the  scope  of  feudal  duty.  Below 
the  gentle  classes  were  the  freemen  and  the 
serfs.  The  former  were  dwellers  in  chartered 
towns,  and  were  destined  to  have  an  important 
part  in  destroying  the  feudal  system;  and  in 
England  the  yeomanry,  to  whose  existence  that 
country  owed  its  leading  place  in  the  military 
system  of  Europe,  were  also  among  the  free- 
men. The  serfs,  or  villeins,  were  among  the 
most  abject  of  mankind.  In  some  countries 
a  distinction  was  made  between  villeins  and 
serfs,  the  latter  being  subject  to  ^e  will  of 
their  masters,  however  capricious,  while  the 
obligations  of  the  former  were  defined.  There 
were  several  causes  for  the  decline  of  feudal- 
ism. The  two  extremes  of  society  were  alike 
interested  in  its  destruction — the  king,  whose 
power  it  threatened,  and  the  downtrodden  peo- 
ple. Chivalry,  an  oifspring  of  feudalism,  was 
injurious  to  the  system  whence  it  sprung.  The 
crusades  helped  to  prepare  the  w^ay  for  its  fall. 
The  growth  of  the  towns,  the  increase  of  com- 
merce, the  development  of  the  commercial 
spirit,  the  acquisition  of  military  knowledge  by 
the  people,  and  scientific  inventions  and  dis- 
coveries, particularly  the  use  of  gunpowder  in 
war,  aided  its  downfall. 

Feuillants  (fd-yftn'),  reformed  Cistercian 
monks  and  nuns;  so  called  from  Feuillans,  a 
village  near  Toulouse,  where  their  first  abbey 
was  situated.  Jean  de  la  Barri^re,  abbot  of 
Feuillans  (d.  1600),  began  the  reform  in  1667; 
their  first  house  in  Paris  was  instituted,  1588; 
their  severe  rule  was  mitigated,  1595.  In 
1630  the  congregation  was  divided  into  that 
of  Notre  Dame  de  Feuillans  and  the  reformed 
Bemardines  (the  latter  Italian).  Nuns  were 
admitted,   1588. 

The  club  founded  in  Paris  in  1790  by  La- 
fayette, Sieyfts,  La  Rochefoucald,  and  others, 
and  which  advocated  moderate  opinions,  called 
itself  Feuillants,  from  the  convent  in  which 
they  met.  March  28,  1791,  it  was  broken  up 
by  a  mob.  The  name  "  Feuillants"  was,  1791, 
given  to  the  Right  and  the  Extreme  Right  in 
the  French  Legislature. 

Feuillet  (f»-yfl').  Octave,  1812-90;  French 
novelist  and  dramatist;  b.  St.  LO,  Manche; 
began  his  literary  career,  1844,  as  "  D^ir4 
Hazard";  contributed  to  newspapers  and  peri- 


odicals; wrote  novels,  comedies,  dramas,  and 
farces.  Among  his  dramas  are  "  Onesta," 
"  The  Crisis,"  and  "  Redemption  " ;  among  his 
novels,  "  The  Romance  of  a  Poor  Young  Man," 
"  The  History  of  Sibylla,"  and  "  Julia  de  Trc- 
coeur,"  the  last  being  dramatized  as  "  The 
Sphinx."  He  succeeded  Eugene  Scribe  in  the 
French  Academy,  1862. 

FeniUeton  (f6-y6-t5A'),  in  French  joiu-nal- 
ism,  the  name  of  that  part  of  the  sheet  which 
contains  the  literary  intelligence,  criticism, 
and  other  similar  matter.  The  feuilleton  often 
contains  tales,  complete  or  serial;  hence  a 
romance  written  for  a  journal  is  sometimes 
called  a  feuilleton. 

F€val  (fft-v&r),  Paul  Henri  Corentin,  1817- 
87;  French  novelist;  b.  Rennes;  was  admitted 
to  the  bar,  but  soon  became  an  author.  Among 
his  novels  are  "  The  Lover  of  Paris,"  "  The 
Duke's  Motto,"  "The  Woman  of  Mystery," 
"The  Fairy  of  the  Strands,"  and  "Thrice 
Dead." 

Fe'ver,  a  condition  of  the  animal  body  char- 
acterized by  a  measurable  and  continuous  ele- 
vation of  the  general  temperature.  This  defi- 
nition excludes  short  accessions  of  heat  due  to 
accidental  and  ephemeral  causes,  and  limits 
the  term  fever  to  a  state  which  is  a  concom- 
itant of  disease.  In  fever  the  functions  of  the 
body  are  disturbed,  usually  in  proportion  to 
the  variation  from  the  normal  heat  of  the 
body  (37**  C,  98.6"  F.).  Fever  is  always  and 
only  a  condition  dependent  upon  a  disorder  of 
some  part  or  system  of  the  body,  although 
certain  diseases  are  commonly  called  fevers 
because  a  rise  of  temperature  is  in  them  a  con- 
stant symptom,  as  typhoid  fever,  scarlet  fever, 
etc. 

In  fever  there  is  a  definite  order  of  events, 
spoken  of  as  the  stages  of  {})  invasion,  (2) 
domination,  (3)  decline.  In  a  typical  fever 
the  first  stage  is  marked  by  general  malaise, 
bodily  as  well  as  mental  languor,  sometimes 
headache,  with  pains  in  the  back  and  limbs, 
loss  of  appetite,  an  accelerated  and  rather 
small  pulse,  great  sensitiveness  of  the  skin, 
and  often  a  chilL  This  stage  gives  way  to  a 
sensation  of  heat.  The  skin  becomes  turgid 
and  congested,  feels  hot  and  dry,  the  pulse  re- 
mains quick,  but  is  fuller;  the  respiration  is 
more  hurried  and  irregular,  there  is  general 
restlessness,  intense  thirst,  the  tongue  is 
coated,  the  mouth  and  throat  dry,  and  the 
urine  is  scanty,  of  deep  color,  and  of  high 
specific  gravity.  After  this  stage,  the  skin 
breaks  out  in  a  profuse  sweat,  the  severity  of 
the  symptoms  diminish,  the  patient  grows 
calmer,  and  oftea  falls  into  a  sleep,  awaking 
with  a  pleasant  sensation  of  well  being,  al- 
though more  or  less  debilitated. 

The  name  of  some  fevers  is  derived  from 
some  real  or  supposed  cause  or  predominating 
symptom  —  e.g.,  typhus,  eruptive,  breakbone, 
spotted,  scarlet,  yellow,  malarial,  septic,  hay, 
jail,  ship  fever.  The  febrile  process  does  not 
run  through  its  stages  with  an  even  tenor, 
but  shows  exacerbation  and  remission.  The 
exacerbation  usually  sets  in  in  the  evening  and 
advances  until  about  midnight,  when  the  re- 
mission commences,  reaching  its  lowest  point 
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in  the  morning.  If  the  temperatitre  neri 
fulla  to  the  normal  point,  the  fever  is  called 
continued  or  eontinoug  one.  If  at  some  time 
it  falls  nearly  to  the  normal  point,  the  fever 
la  called  remittent.  If  the  febrile  symptoms 
disappear  altogether,  to  return  on  another  day, 
the  fever  is  called  intermittent;  if  lasting  for 
several  days,  then  disappearing  and  returning 
after  a  few  days'  interminion,  it  is  called  re- 
lapsing  fever. 

One  ^mptain  vhich  is  never  wantins  In 
fever  can  be  measured  with  mathematical  ex- 
actitude, and  furnishes  a  standard  of  compari- 
son between  fevers  of  different  d^rees  of 
severity:  it  is  the  inoreaae  of  (Ae  temperature 
of  the  body  as  determined  by  the  thermometer. 
The  thermometer  furnishes  not  only  an  indica- 
tion of  the  progress  of  any  fever,  but  is  a 
valuable  aid  in  discriminating  between  differ- 
ent diseases  in  which  fever  is  a  prominent 
symptom,  since  in  difTerent  fevers  there  are 
characteristic  alterations  of  temperature.  Ac- 
cording to  their  severity,  temperatures  are 
classed  as:  Subfebrile  (99.5°  to  100.6°  F.), 
slight  fever  (100.6°  to  101.S°),  moderate  fever 
(morning,  101.5°;  evening,  103.6°),  high  fever 
(morning,  103°;  evening,  106°),  hyperpyrexia 
(above   106°).     See  AnlUAi.  Hbat;  Tuipbba- 

TURE  OF  THE  BoDY. 

Fever  Bush,  handsome  shrub  of  the  laurel 
family;  common  in  the  N.  U.  S.     Decoctions 


Fevbb  Btoh. 

of  its  bark  and  leaves  have  been  used  for 
aromatic  and  stimulant  drinks  in  low  fevers. 
It  is  also  called  spicebush  and  benjamin  tree. 

Fe'veifew,  large  perennial  herb  of  the  com- 
posite family,  resembling  camomile,  and  a 
native  of  Kurope,  sparingly  naturalized  in  the 
U.  S.  There  are  some  fine  cultivated  varieties, 
which  are  prized  in  the  flower  garden.  It  was 
formerly  used  in  medicine  as  an  aperient,  tonic, 
and  febrifuge.  A  related  species  yields  the  so- 
called  Persian  Insect  powder. 

Feyen-Perrin  (fa-ySft'pft-raft'),  Fiantaia  Nich- 
oUi  Augnstin,  1820-88;  French  genre  painter; 
b.  Bey-sur-Sei11e.  Mcurthc-et-Moselle ;  studio  in 
Paris.     He  mostly   painted  pictures  of   hsber 
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life.     HIb  "Itehim  of  Fisher  GirU  i.t  Cun- 
cale"  is  in  the  Luxembourg  Gallery,  Paris. 

Fei,  chief  of  the  three  capitals  of  Morocco 
and  frequent  residence  of  the  sultan;  160  m. 
SiSE.  of  Tangier,  with  which  it  ia  connected  by 
only  a  bridle  path.  It  is  a  picturesque  city 
from  without,  but  filthy  within;  is  the  com- 
mercial center  of  the  country,  and  has  manu- 
factures of  silk,  wool,  and  leather.  It  was 
built  probably,  703,  and  was  long  the  capital 
of  the  Mohammedan  states  of  W.  Africa. 
Once  a  great  seat  of  learning,  and  still  held 
in  veneration.  The  Turkish  cap  or  "  fei "  wan, 
until  recent  times,  made  here  eicluaively.  Pop. 
abt.  140,000. 

Feiun  (fez-iAQ'),  in  N.  Africa;  bounded  N. 
by  Tripoli,  and  on  the  other  sides  by  the 
Sahara;  forms  with  Tripoli  and  Barka  a  prov- 
ince of  Turkey.  Most  of  Fexzan  ia  a  silent 
and  barren  desert  with  oases  here  and  there. 
Only  one  tenth  of  the  soil  is  cultivable.  The 
climate  is  In  summer  extremely  hot,  and  at  all 
seasons  very  dry.  The  inhabitants,  estimated 
at  abt  28,000,  are  a  mixed  race  of  Berber 
Tuar^s,  Arabs,  and  negroes.  They  are  gov- 
erned by  a  sultan,  who  pa^  tribute  to  the 
viceroy  of  Tripoli.  Murmk  u  the  capital,  and 
the  rendecvDUS  for  the  caravans  coming  from 
Cairo,  Tripoli,  and  limbuctu,  which  occasion 
a  considerable  trade. 

FilMi,  delicate,  threadlike  portion  of  plant 
or  animal  tissue;  also  a  substance  composed 
of  such  filaments.  Man  has  for  ages  availed 
himself  of  the  filamentous  character  of  parts 
of  plants  to  make  clothing,  utensils,  instru- 
ments of  the  chase,  and  shelter  for  himself. 
The  animal  kingdom  has  also  been  laid  under 
contribution  from  the  earliest  times;  and  even 
the  mineral  kingdom  contributes,  in  the  sub- 
stance imown  as  asbestos,  a  fiber  which  has 
various  uses  in  the  arts.  Among  the  most 
useful  ve^table  fibers  are  cotton,  flax,  hemp, 
jute,  ramie,  esparto,  and  cocoanut,  since  from 
one  or  the  other  are  made  wearing  apparel, 
thread,  cordage,  twine,  brushes,  etc  llie  use 
of  fiax  in  making  thread  and  cloth  con  be 
traced  further  back  thou  that  of  any  other 
vegetable  fiber.  The  fiber  of  some  trees,  espe- 
cially the  linden,  poplar,  and  spruce,  is  used 
for  making   paper. 

Fililin,  organic  substance  formed  from  the 
blood  and  lymph.  From  the  former  it  is  ob- 
tained in  the  proportion  of  two  or  three  parts 
per  1,000;  in  the  latter  in  smaller  quantity. 
Fibrin  itself  does  not  exist  in  the  blood,  but 
certain  elements  which  together  make  fibrin 
do.  These  "  fibrin  factors  are  increased  in 
inflammatory  conditions,  and  therefore  the 
blood  clots  easily — a  blood  clot  being  largely 
fibrin.  In  wasting  conditions  fibrin  factors  are 
decreased,  and  clotting  is  slow.  This  clotting 
of  the  blood  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  (or, 
when  a  blood  vessel  is  wounded  or  cut  across, 
the  fibrin  of  the  blood  which  is  poured  out 
coagulates  on  the  edges  of  the  vessel,  forming 
~  plug,  so  that  no  more  blood  can  escape. 

FibnU  (flb'Q-lfi).    See  Leo. 
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1467  he  was  chosen  rector  of  the  Univ.  of 
Paris;  also  teacher  of  rhetoric,  theology,  and 
philosophy.  By  his  influence  the  first  printing 
press  was  brought  from  Germany  and  set  up 
in  the  Sorbonne.  Among  the  first  books  printed 
in  France  were  his  *' Rhetoricorum  Libri 
Tres"  (probably  1470)  and  "Epistolse,  in 
Parisiorum  Sorbona."  Fichet  afterwards  held 
office  at  the  papal  court  of  Sixtus  IV. 

Fichte  (fich'ts),  Immaniiel  Hermann  Ton, 
1797-1879;  German  philosopher;  b.  Berlin; 
son  of  Johann;  Prof,  of  Philosophy  at  Bonn, 
1835-42,  and  at  Ttibingen,  1842-63;  was  con- 
verted to 'spiritualism;  ennobled,  1867.  His 
works  include  a  "System  of  Ethics,"  "The 
Sold  Question,"  "A  Philosophic  Confession," 
and  "  Speculative  Theology." 

Fichte,  Johann  Gottlieb,  1762-1814;  German 
philosopher;  b.  Rammenau,  upper  Lusatia; 
studied  theology  at  Jena  and  Leipzig,  and 
adopted  a  fatalistic  view;  1790,  began  the 
study  of  the  "  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,"  and 
other  works  of  Kant;  found  thus  a  new  world, 
and  began  to  live  a  higher  life.  He  published 
anonymously  an  "Essay  toward  a  Critique  of 
All  Revelation,"  1792^  written  in  five  days  and 
originally  used  as  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
Kant,  which  placed  him  in  the  foremost  rank 
of  philosophers.  In  1794  he  became  Prof,  of 
Philosophy  at  Jena,  and  published  "  Science 
of  Knowledge,"  which  was  adopted  by  thinkers 
of  the  Kantian  school.    An  essay  printed  in  a 

eiriodical,  "  On  the  Groimd  of  our  Faith  in  a 
ivine  Government  of  the  World,"  not  to  men- 
tion an  earlier  work  in  which  he  had  attempted 
to  justify  the  French  Revolution,  resulted  in 
his  dismissal.  He  repaired  to  Berlin,  where 
he  published  eloquent  popular  expositions  of 
his  system,  the  most  prominent  of  which  are 
"  Destination  of  Man,"  "  The  Sun-clear  Report 
to  the  Public  upon  the  True  Nature  of  the 
Latest  Philosophv — an  Attempt  to  Force  the 
Reader  to  an  Understanding  of  It,"  "  The  Way 
to  the  Blessed  Life."  An  outline  of  the  philos- 
ophy of  history  appears  in  his  "  Characteristics 
of  the  Present  Age."  In  his  "  Addresses  to  the 
German  Nation"  he  took  a  bold  stand  against 
Napoleon  (1808).  He  became  rector  of  the 
Univ.  of  Berlin  on  its  establishment,  and  ex- 
erted a  powerful  influence  on  its  constitution. 

Fichtelgebirge  (flch't«l-g6-b6r-g6),  short, 
broad  range  of  mountains,  covered  with  firs 
and  pines,  on  the  N.  frontier  of  Bavaria;  the 
highest  peak,  Schneeberg  (Snow  Mountain) 
is  about  3,450  ft.  high.  They  form  the  nucleus 
from  which  all  the  chief  ranges  of  Germany 
diverge,  and  they  divide  the  affluents  of  the 
Grerman  Ocean  from  those  of  the  Black  Sea. 

Ficino  (fl-che'na),  Marsilio,  1433-99;  Italian 
Platonic  philosopher;  b.  Florence.  Cosmo  de' 
Medici  selected  him,  as  a  youth  of  great  prom- 
ise, to  be  educated  in  the  mysteries  of  Platon- 
ism,  with  the  design  of  naturalizing  this  phi- 
losophy in  Italy,  and  made  him,  at  thirty 
years  old,  head  of  the  Florentine  Academy. 
Ficino  made  numerous  translations,  and  pub- 
lished original  works,  but  his  chief  merit  is  as 
the  first  interpreter  and  propagator  of  Plato 
in  the  West. 


Ficquelmont  (fe-kel-moA'),  Karl  Ludwig 
(Coimt),  1777-1867;  Austrian  general;  b.  Lor- 
raine. In  1811  and  1812  he  commanded  three 
regiments  of  cavalry  in  Spain  imder  Welling- 
ton; in  1814  brought  about  the  capitulation 
of  Lyons;  he  became  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs in  1839,  and  in  1848  was  Minister  of 
Foreign  AfiTairs  and  provisional  Prime  Minis- 
ter; wrote  several  political  pamphlets. 

Fic'tion,  in  law,  a  supposition  which  is  known 
not  to  be  true,  but  which  is  assumed  in  order 
to  bear  out  a  certain  conclusion  or  inference. 
Fictions  have  been  made  use  of  abundantly  in 
England,  but  few  are  now  retained  except  such 
as  have  a  beneficial  purpose;  as  where  the  title 
of  an  administrator  is  supposed  to  have  at- 
tached at  the  death  of  the  deceased,  in  order 
to  enable  him  to  recover  for  any  misuse  of  the 
property  prior  to  his  appointment.  Several 
rules  are  laid  down  in  respect  to  fictions :  ( 1 ) 
The  law  never  adopts  them  except  from  neces- 
sity and  to  avoid  a  wrong;  (2)  they  must  not 
be  of  a  thing  impossible;  (3)  are  never  ad- 
mitted where  the  truth  will  work  as  well; 
(4)  are  not  admissible  in  criminal  trials. 

Fiction,  in  literature.    See  Novel. 

Fi'cQSy  plants  belon^ng  to  the  breadfruit 
family,  in  which  it  is  associated  with  the 
breadfruit  of  the  Pacific,  the  jack  of  the  In- 
dian Archipelago,  the  mulberry,  the  Osage 
orange  of  the  U.  S.,  and  the  upas  tree;  also, 
any  plant  of  this  genus.  The  common  fig  tree 
is  the  most  valued  representative  of  this  genus. 
Many  trees  of  the  family  yield  a  remarkable 
mill^  juice,  which,  bemg  thickened,  forms 
caoutchouc,  or  rubber. 

Fid'ei  Commis'snm  (Latin,  "committed  to 
one's  trust") ;  species  of  trust  existing  under 
the  Roman  or  civil  law  which  was  employed 
to  eflTect  the  testamentary  disposition  of  prop- 
erty to  certain  persons  who  by  law  were  in- 
capable of  receiving  it  by  direct  device  or  be- 
quest. Exiles,  strangers,  unmarried  persons, 
those  who  had  no  children,  and  some  other 
classes  of  persons  were  under  this  disability, 
and  whenever  a  testator  desired  to  evade  this 
law  and  leave  his  property  to  one  thus  de- 
barred, he  selected  some  person  as  heir  or 
legatee  who  was  not  incapacitated  from  tak- 
ing; annexing  a  request  to  the  gift  that  he 
who  was  thus  constituted  a  recipient  of  the 
property  should  hold  what  he  received  in  trust 
for  nim  who  was  intended  as  the  real  object  of 
the  testator's  bounty. 

Fide'nse,  ancient  Latin  city  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Tiber,  6  m.  above  Rome.  In  Rome*s 
early  days  Fidense  was  her  powerful  rival  and 
enemy,  but  it  declined  as  Rome  increased,  and 
before  Cicero's  time  was  an  insignificant  vil- 
lage, important  only  for  its  tufa  quarries. 

Fi'des,  in  the  religious  system  of  ancient 
Rome,  the  personification  of  good  faith  or 
honor,  which  quality  the  Romans  thought  fun- 
damental to  social  organization.  In  harmony 
with  this  conception.  Fides  was  represented  as 
older  even  than  Jupiter;  her  shrine,  the  tem- 
ple of  Fides  Publica,  was  reckoned  among  the 
oldest  at  Rome.    She  was  especially  revered  as 
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a  goddess  of  intenuitioiml  relations,  and  her 
temple  was  a  depository  of  documents  relating 
to  such  sfTairs.  Her  ima^  took  various 
forma;  most  commoulj,  in  the  older  period, 
that  of  a  matroD  bearing  a.  wreath,  eariying 
ears  of  com  and  a  basket. 

Fief  (fef),  eeUte  or  dignit;  held  of  a  feudal 
superior  upon  condition  of  militar]'  service. 
See  Feudal  8t8teh. 

Field,  Crnis  West,  1819-92;  American  cap- 
italist; b.  Stockbridge,  MasB. ;  removed  to  New 
York,  where  he  became  wealthy  in  the  paper 
trade;  organized  in  1854  the  New  York,  New- 
foundland,  and  London  Telegraph  Company, 
which  two  years  later  finished  lines  from  New 
York  across  Newfoundland,  and  one  from 
Newfoundland  to  Cape  Breton  Island,  He  or- 
ganized in  London,  1S5S,  the  Atlantic  Tele- 
graph Company,  which,  after  several  failing 
attempts,  laid  e.  cable  between  Ireland  and 
Newfoundland,  finished  in  1^66,  and  completed 
another  which  had  parted  while  it  was  being 
laid  (1865).  loiter  be  engaged  in  other  large 
enterprises,  among  them  the  construction  of 
elevated  railroads  in  New  York. 

Fkld,  Euxene,  1S50-96;  American  journalist 
and  poet;  b.  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  was  connected 
with  newspapers  in  Missouri  and  Colorado, 
18T3-S3.  In  1B83  he  joined  the  Chicago  Daily 
Ketea.  Among  his  publications  are  "  A  Little 
Book  of  Western  Verse,"  "  A  Little  Book  of 
Profitable  Tales,"  "  With  Trumpet  and  Drum," 
"  A  Second  Book  of  Verse,"  "  The  Holy  Cross, 
and  Other  Tales,"  and  "  Love  Affairs  of  a 
Bibliomaniac."  With  his  brother,  Bos  well 
Martin  Field,  he  published  "  Echoes  from  the 
Sabine  Farm." 


monly  occurs  in  England  as  a  bird  of  passage, 
though  it  breeds  in  the  N.  parts  of  titat  coun- 
try and  in  Scotland. 


FIELD  OF  THE  CLOTH  OF  GOLD 

Field  Glass,  form  of  magnifying  apparatus 
which  is  essentially  a  telescope  of  low  power. 
It  may  have  a  single  tube  ( like  the  antiquated 
spyglass),  or  more  frequently  it  is  binocular, 
resembling  in  form  the  double  opera  glass. 
In  the  modem  form  the  magnifying  power  is 
increased  by  inserting  reflecting  prisms  be- 
tween the  object  glass  and  the  eyepiece.  See 
Telescope, 

Field'ing,  Henry,  1707-64;  English  dramatist 
and  novelist;  b.  Sharpham  Park,  near  Glaston- 
bury; produced  a  comedy,  "Love  in  Several 
Masques,"  1726,  and  between  that  date  and 
1737  wrote  twenty-three  pieces  for  the  stage, 
most  of  them  comedies  and  farces,  only  one 
of  which,  the  "  Tragedy  of  Tragedies,"  was 
decidedly  successful.  His  "  Pasquin,  a  Dra- 
matic Satire  on  the  Times,"  1736,  and  "The 
Historical  Register  for  1736"  attracted  so 
much  attention  that  the  Licensing  Act,  placing 
the  stage  under  ministerial  control,  was  passed. 
Turning  to  the  law.  Fielding  was  admitted  to 
the  London  bar  in  1740,  and  soon  bad  com- 
piled a  valuable  work  on  crown  law.  His  first 
novel,  "  The  Adventures  of  Joseph  Andrews," 
was  published  in  1742.  The  next  ye&i  he  pro- 
duced "  The  Wedding  Day,"  a  comedy,  and  his 
"  Miscellanies,"  the  third  volume  of  which 
consists  of  "  The  History  of  Jonathan  Wild 
the  Qreat."  During  the  rebellion  of  1745-46 
Fielding  published  a  political  journal.  The 
True  Patriot,  and  in  1747-48,  another.  The 
Jacobite  Journal.  He  was  appointed  Justice 
of  the  Peace  for  Middlesex  and  Westminster  in 
174S,  and  Chairman  of  the  Sessions,  1749.  His 
masterpiece,  "  The  Historr  of  Tom  Jones,"  ap- 
peared in  1749,  and  another  novel,  "Amelia," 
in  I7G1.  In  1752  he  published  a  literary  jour- 
nal, The  Covent  Garden  Journal;  died  near 
Lisbon,  Portugal,  while  on  a  joumey  for  bis 
health. 

Field  Mice,  mice  which  live  out  of  doors  and 
do  not  frequent  houses;  especially  the  genus 
Arvimla,  of  which  there  are  more  than  six 
species  in  the  U.  S.  Europe  has  also  several 
species,  and  in  Great  Britain  these  mice  are  in 
some  years  extremely  destructive,  not  only  to 
grain  crops,  but  to  orchard  and  forest  trees, 
whose  bark  they  gnaw. 

Field  Officer,  in  the  army,  a  colonel,  lieu- 
tenant colonel,  or  major  of  a  battalion  or 
regiment,  as  distinguished  from  general  ofllcers, 
who  are  superior  to  field  officers  in  rank;  from 
line  officers,  who  are  inferior;  and  from  staff 
officers,  general  or  rcsimental,  who  may  be  of 
rank  superior,  equivalent,  or  inferior  to  that 
of  field  oQicers. 

Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  place  on  the  bor- 
der of  Calais  where  occurred  the  interview 
between  Henry  VIII  of  England  and  Francis  I 
of  France,  in  June,  1520.  Francis  I  and 
Charles  I  of  Spain,  candidates  for  the  imperial 
crown,  sought  the  friendship  of  Henry  Vtll. 
At  this  in&rview  the  magnificence  of  the  dis- 
play on  both  sides  gave  to  tlte  scene  the  name 
it  bears.  Henry  VIII  had  interviews  with 
Charles  the  same  year,  and  Francis's  object 
was  not  secured. 


FIERI  FACIAS 

Fi«ri  F«cl«a  (fl'e-rl  fA'shT-fia),  in  law,  writ 
of  execution,  whereby  a  sheriff,  or  other  officer 
was  ordered  quod  fieri,  facias,  de  terri*  et  ca- 
lallia  (or  de  bonis  et  oatailis),  "that  you 
cause  to  be  made  out  of  the  lands  and  chat- 
tele,"  or  "  the  goods  and  chattels  of,"  etc.,  a 
certain  sum  of  money,  to  which  the  party  for 
whom  the  writ  was  isBued  was  entitled  by  the 

C'  idgment  of  court.  It  is  largely  used  in  the 
.  S. ;  and  is  commonly  called  a  fi.  fa, 
Fi'eiy  Crosi,  or  Cranta'ra,  signal  used  among 
the  (Scotch  Highlanders  as  an  alarm  for  the 
calling  of  tlie  clans  to  arms.  It  was  a  light 
wooden  cross,  whose  ends  were  thrust  int<i  a 
flre  and,  when  charred,  dipped  in  the  blood  of 


Fiesole  (fy^'O-la),  ancient  F<i»uUe;  town  of 
Italy,  31  m.  NE.  of  Florence,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  continuous  villas;  has  a  cathe- 
dral and  an  epiHcopal  seminary.  Fzaulie  was 
one  of  the  chief  towns  of  Etruria,  became  a 
Boman  military  colony,  was  the  headquarters 
of  Catiline  after  his  escape  from  Rome,  and 
was  partly  destroyed  by  Florentines,  1010  a.D. 

Fife,  Alexander  William  George  DaS  (Mar- 
quis of  MacdulT  and  Duke  of  Fife),  1849-  ; 
British  statesman;  Liberal  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, 1874-79;  married,  July  27,  1889,  Prin- 
cesH  Louise  Victoria  Alexandra  Dagmar,  eldest 
daughter  of  tlie  Prince  of  Wales  (later  King 
Edward  VII),  on  which  occasion  he  was  cre- 
ated Duke  of  Fife.— The  Ducheas  of  Fife,  b. 
February  20,  1887,  became  President  of  the 
Edinburgh  School  of  Medicine  for  Women,  tbe 
first  school  of  tbe  Icind  in  Scotland. 

Fii 
the  a 

and  a  mouthpiece  or  bole  for  blowing  upon 
one  side,  as  in  the  llute.  Its  notes  are  shrill 
and  somewhat  harsh.  The  fife  is  pitched  in 
vorious  keys. 

Fifteenth,  in  music,  the  interval  of  a  double 
octave,  comprising  a  distance  of  fifteen  grades 
of  the  scale,  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  note; 
also,  the  name  of  a  stop  in  the  organ,  of  which 
each  pipe  is  tuned  two  octaves  above  the  regu- 
lar pitch  as  represented  on  the  keyboard. 

Fiftb,  in  music,  an  interval  comprising  five 
degrees  of  the  scale,  or  the  distance,  e.g.,  from 
C  to  O,  D  to  A,  etc.    Fifths,  according  to  their 

nition  on  the  scale  or  the  influence  of  acci- 
tals,  are  various  in  their  compass,  embrac- 
ing from  six  to  eight  semitones.  They  are 
nsuallj  classified  as  perfect,  diminished,  and 
augmented.  The  perfect  contains  three  whole 
tones  and  one  semitone;  the  diminished,  two 
whole  tones  and  two  semitones ;  and  the  aug- 
mented three  whole  tones  and  two  semitones. 
Fifth  Hon'archy  Hen,  small  religious  sect 
In  England  during  Cromwell's  protectorate 
and  the  first  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
They  professea  to  believe  that  the  time  was 
near  when  to  the  four  great  monarch ies  of 
Daniel's  vision  waa  to  succeed  the  fifth,  which 


FIQABO 

was  to  break  all   others  and   to  "  stand   for- 
ever."    Of  this  Jesus  was  to  be  king,  and  in 

their  eoeemess  to  seize  the  fitting  opportunity 
to  proclaim  him  they  conspired  (April  9, 
1657 1  against  Cromwell.  Again,  January  fl, 
1660),  on  the  prospect  of  Charles  II  being  re- 
stored as  king,  they  made  a  tumult  and  at- 
tempted to  sustain  their  revolt,  under  a  leader 
named  Venner,  by  force  of  arms.  The  insur- 
rection was  suppressed,  and  Venner  and  others 
were  executed.  The  Independenta,  Baptists, 
and  Quakers  disclaimed  sympathy  with  the 
insurgents,  yet  they  suffered  odium  and  hard- 
ships on  account  of  the  movement.  Two  years 
later  another  ineffectual  rising  occurred.  The 
sect  seems  to  have  had  no  connection  with  Ana- 
baptists on  tbe  Continent,  but  to  have  derived 
'  from  tbe  views  of  some  eminent 


Fig,  fruit  of  the  Ficus  oarioa,  a  tree  indig- 
enous to  Asia  and  Barbary,  and  much  culti- 
vated in  the  warmer  regions,  where  the  native 
fig  tree  attains  a  height  of  20  ft.,  with  a 
branching,  spreading  bead,  like  an  apple  tree; 
but  in  N.  countries  it  is  seldom  seen  except  aa 
a  shrub,  unless  trained  under  glass.  In  the 
middle  states  of  the  U.  S.,  where  cultivated  in 
the  open,  it  is  purposely  kept  low  and  shrub- 
like, BO  that  it  may  be  bent  to  the  ground  and 


covered  with  earth  in  the  winter.    In  England 

it  is  usually  planted  against  a  low  wail,  in 
order  that  it  may  receive  some  of  the  heat 
reflected  from  the  surface  of  tbe  soil.  In  parts 
of  France  it  is  grou'n  as  a  dwarf  standard  tree. 
The  fresh  ripened  fig  is  delicious  and  luscious. 
Nearly  all  the  dried  and  pressed  flgs  consumed 
in  the  U.  S,  and  Great  Britain  are  produced 
in  Turkey,  but  California  is  rapidly  coming  to 
the  fore  as  a  fig-producing  district.  Although 
unknown  in  Greece  during  the  Homeric  age,  it 
was  common  in  the  time  of  Plato;  it  was  early 
introduced  in  Italy,  and  thence  in  Spain  and 
Gaul.  Charlemagne  ordered  its  cultivation  in 
central  Europe. 

Figaro  {f6-gfl-rO'),a  witty  and  care-free  char- 
acter, notable  for  his  cleverness  in  intrigue, 
introduced   in    1775    by   Beaumarchais   in   the 
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"Mariage  de  Figaro,"  "Barbier  de  Seville," 
and  "  M$re  Coupable."  Le  Figaro  is  the  name 
of  one  of  the  leading  Parisian  journals. 

Fight'ing  Fish,  little  fresh-water  fish  of  Far- 
ther India,  akin  to  the  perch  family.  Two  of 
these  fishes  placed  in  a  vessel  of  water  will 
attack  each  other  with  the  utmost  fuiy,  and 
in  India  much  money  is  often  wagered  upon 
the  combat. 

Figig  (fe-gh^g'),  oasis  on  the  N.  edge  of  the 
Sahara,  30  m.  W.  of  the  boundary  between 
Morocco  and  Algeria.  It  is  connected  by  cara- 
van route  with  the  railroad  to  Oran,  has  an 
important  trade  with  Algeria,  grows  many 
dates,  and  with  15,000  inhabitants  is  one  of 
the  most  populous  oases  in  the  NW.  part  of 
the  Sahara. 

Figueras  (fe-gft'r&s),  Estanislao,  1810-82; 
Spanish  statesman ;  b.  Barcelona ;  became  at 
an  early  age  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Liberal 
Party  in  Catalonia;  engaged  in  the  conspiracy 
of  that  party  in  1866,  for  which  he  was  im- 
prisoned, 1867.  He  was  prominent  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  republican  party  after  the 
overthrow  of  Isabella,  1868;  was  Provisional 
President  of  the  Republic,  1873. 

Figueroa  (fl-ga-ro'ft),  Francisco  de,  1540- 
1620;  Spanish  military  officer  and  poet,  sur- 
named  £1  Divino;  b.  AlcalA  de  Henares.  Dur- 
ing his  long  stay  in  Italy  he  acquired  such  a 
masterv  of  Italian  that  his  verse  in  that  lan- 
guage IS  as  pure  as  that  composed  in  Spanish. 
His  poems,  dieting  from  1572,  but  not  published 
imtil  1620,  rank  among  the  best  contemporary 
productions  in  Italian. 

Fig'ured  Bass,  in  music,  a  bass  over  or  under 
which  the  harmony  is  expressed  by  ordinary 
figures,  dashes,  etc.,  instead  of  being  written 
out  in  notes.  These  figures  are  not  intended 
to  represent  the  structure  or  melodious  move- 
ment of  the  upper  parts,  but  only  the  nature 
and  elements  of  the  harmony  on  which  those 
parts  depend.  Nor  do  the  figures  usually  de- 
termine the  exact  positions  of  chords  as  played 
by  the  right  hand  on  keyed  instruments;  as 
such  positions  may  be  taken  near  the  bass, 
or  distant  from  it,  or  be  in  either  close  or  dis- 
persed harmony,  at  the  discretion  of  the  per- 
former. The  figures  represent  intervals  count- 
ed upward  from  the  bass;  and  generally  those 
intervals  which  exceed  an  octave  are  expressed 
by  figures  that  denote  the  same  letter  within 
the  octave.  Accidental  flats,  sharps,  and  nat- 
urals are  used  with  the  figures  when  necessary, 
but  a  sharp  is  frequently  expressed  by  a  stroke 
drawn  through  the  figure.  Figures  standing 
one  over  the  other  indicate  intervals  to  be 
struck  simultaneously,  but  those  standing  one 
after  the  other  are  to  be  taken  successively. 

Fig'ure  of  Speech,  a  peculiar  or  special  use 
of  words.  The  distinction  between  gpranunat- 
ical  and  rhetorical  figures  is  of  importance  in 
the  logical  construction  of  figurative  language 
— a  subject  on  which  there  is  much  confused 
thinking.  The  grammatical  figure  rests  upon 
a  real  relation  of  the  subject  and  predicate. 
"  My  Milton  is  in  four  volumes,"  involves  a 
figure  or  form  of  speech  departing  from  strict 


literalness;  but  it  is  a  grammatical  figure,  for 
the  relation  on  which  it  rests  is  real,  objective, 
and  undeniable;  it  is,  according  to  the  letter, 
the  grammar,  and  hence  has  been  styled  the 
granunatical.  Milton  is  literally  the  author 
of  the  works  contained  in  the  volumes.  The 
two  great  grammatical  figures  are  metonymy 
and  synecdoche.  They  may  be  at  home  in  the 
plainest  and  most  commonplace  prose — ^in  the 
language  of  a  will  or  of  an  advertisement.  The 
rhetorical  figure  rests  upon  an  ideal  or  an 
idealized  relation  between  the  subject  and 
predicate.  The  mind  makes  it,  and  can  un- 
make it;  it  can  exist  to  one  mind,  and  be 
denied  by  another;  it  may  be  conceded  by  the 
mind  at  one  time  and  in  one  state,  and  denied 
at  another  time.  "  Milton  is  an  eagle "  in- 
volves a  metaphor,  which  is  the  chief  rhetorical 
figure.  Some  of  the  most  confused  and  per- 
sistent wars  of  words  have  arisen  from  failing 
to  observe  this  distinction. 

Fignres.    See  Numebals. 

Fig'worts,  family  of  flowering  plants  {Soroph- 
ulariaceas),  with  two-lipped  or  irregular  gam- 
opetalous  corollas,  superior  two-celled  ova- 
ries, and  two  or  four  (rarely  flve)  stamens  on 
the  corolla  tube.  They  are  mostly  herbaceous 
plants,  although  some  are  trees.  There  are 
about  2,000  species,  widely  distributed  through- 
out the  world.  Many  species  are  cultivated 
for  their  fine  flowers,  e,g.,  snapdragon  (Antir- 
rhinum),  Mimulus,  Pentatemon,  Digitalis,  Cal- 
ceolaria, etc.  The  Paulownia  tree  of  Japan  is 
planted  in  the  S.  U.  S. 

Fiji  (f6'j6),  formerly  Feejee,  group  of  is- 
lands constituting  a  iBritish  dependency  >  in 
the  S.  Pacific  Ocean;  number  over  200  islands, 
of  which  80  are  inhabited;  gross  area,  7,451 
sq.  m.;  discovered,  1643,  by  Tasman.  The 
two  largest  islands  are  Viti  Levu,  area,  4,250 
sq.  m.,  and  Vanua  Levu,  of  2,600  sq.  m.;  the 
others  are  small.  The  Fiji  Islands  are  of  vol- 
canic origin ;  earthquakes  are  oonunon  and  hur- 
ricanes periodical.  The  moist,  hot  climate 
calls  forth  a  most  luxuriant  vegetation,  con- 
sisting of  breadfruit  trees,  bananas,  coQoa- 
nuts,  sugar  canes,  and  tea  plants;  cotton 
grows  wild.  The  inhabitants  are  middle  sized, 
strong  limbed,  short  necked,  with  a  complexion 
between  copper  color  and  black.  Before  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  by  Wesleyan  mis- 
sionaries (1836)  they  were  a  fierce  race  of 
cannibals.  The  majority  have  become  Christian- 
ized, about  85,700  being  adherents  of  the  Wes- 
leyans  and  more  than  10,000  Roman  Catholics. 
In  1861  the  king  and  chiefs  of  Viti  Levu  for- 
mally offered  the  island  to  Great  Britain;  but 
it  was  not  until  1874  that  the  British  flag 
was  hoisted.  Pop.  (1904)  121,770,  of  whom 
94,397  were  Fijis  and  2,459  Europeans.  Suva, 
in  Viti  Levu,  is  the  capital. 

Firament,  in  the  descriptive  botany  of  flow- 
ering plants,  the  support  or  stalk  of  the  anther 
of  the  stamen;  "it  is  to  the  anther  what  the 
petiole  is  to  the  blade  of  the  leaf"  (Gfray). 
Elsewhere  in  botany  the  term  has  its  usual 
meaning  of  a  thread;  thus  the  filament  of  a 
mold  is  a  thread  composed  of  a  cell  or  a  row 
of  cells.    See  Flowxb. 
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Filangieri  (fe-ian-j§-a'rg) ,  Gaetano,  1762-88; 
Italian  publicist;  b.  Naples;  entered  the  army, 
1766;  went  to  the  royal  court,  1777;  became 
a  member  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Fi- 
nances, 1787;  is  chiefly  remembered  as  author 
of  a  treatise  on  "The  Science  of  Legislation." 
His  son  Carlo,  1783-1867,  Duke  of  Taormina, 
was  a  soldier  imder  Napoleon,  Governor  of 
Sicily  under  Ferdinand  II,  and  Prime  Minister 
under  Francis  II  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 

Fil'bert,  nut  of  the  hazel.  The  name  is  not 
often  applied  to  the  American  wild  hazelnuts; 
and  in  commerce  the  round  varieties  are  called 
cobnuts,  the  name  "  filbert "  strictly  belonging 
to  the  elongated  sorts,  which  have  also  a 
finer-cut  and  more  beardlike  envelope.  Fil- 
berts are  chiefly  the  product  of  Corylua  avel- 
lana,  the  common  hazel  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
which  is  extensively  cultivated. 

File,  tool  used  in  shaping  materials  of  con- 
struction. It  is  a  bar  of  steel,  the  size  and 
shape  of  which  are  determined  by  its  particu- 
lar use.  Its  surfaces  are  covered  with  sharp 
cutting  edges  or  teeth,  the  direction  and  num- 
ber of  which  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  ma- 
terial to  be  cut  and  the  degree  of  smoothness 
which  the  file  is  to  produce.  Where  the  sur- 
face has  isolated  sharp  teeth  separated  by  com- 
paratively wide  spaces  the  file  is  called  a  rasp. 
Rasps  are  fitted  for  rapid  work  on  materials 
of  slight  resisting  power.  They  are  used  by 
workers  in  wood  and  leather,  and  by  farriers. 
The  efifect  of  rubbing  the  file  on  the  surface  of 
the  material  is  to  abrade  it,  cutting  from  it 
minute  shavings  or  small  particles,  and  reduc- 
ing the  mass  by  a  gradual  process.  Files  are 
therefore  used  only  in  shaping  small  pieces  or 
in  ''finishing"  surfaces  already  of  approxi- 
mately correct  figure. 

The  forms  given  to  files  are  almost  number- 
less. Those  files  which  have  cutting  edges  ex- 
tending imbroken  from  sidS  to  side  are  called 
"  fioats  "  or  "  sinffle-cut "  files.  Those  which 
have  two  sets  of  such  edfes,  crossing  each 
other  at  an  angle,  are  called  "double-cut." 
The  effect  of  such  crossing  of  edges  is  to  pro- 
duce points  or  teeth,  rather  than  true  cutting 
edges.  The  coarseness  or  fineness  of  the  file 
is  known  by  the  trade  terms:  (1)  rough,  (2) 
middle  cut,  (3)  bastard,  (4)  second  cut,  (5) 
smooth,  (6)  superfine  or  dead  smooth.  The 
most  common  are  the  "  Sheffield  cuts,"  rough, 
bastard,  and  smooth.  These  are  shown  in  the 
accompanying  sketches. 

"Rubbers"  for  smiths'  use  are  made  from 
blister  steel  (a  coarse  sort  of  the  steels  made 
from  wrought  iron  with  charcoal),  but  all 
other  files  are  made  from  better  grades.  Files 
are  forged  into  shape  in  a  similar  manner  to 
all  small  work  in  steel,  the  smith  taking  care 
not  to  work  the  metal  at  higher  than  blood-red 
heat.  Peculiar  shapes  are  produced  in  dies 
or  formers.  Special  care  is  taken  to  select 
good  fuel  for  the  fires  in  which  the  blanks  are 
forged.  It  is  usually  coke,  made  of  coal  free 
from  any  trace  of  sulphur.  The  forged  blanks 
are  thoroughly  annealed,  i.e.,  made  less  brittle, 
or  toughened,  by  slow  cooling.  The  figer  qual- 
ities are  annealed  or  "  lighted  "  in  iron  boxes, 
in  which  they  are  embedded  in  sand.    Cheaper 


grades  are  annealed  in  ordinary  annealing 
ovens,  a  less  expensive  method,  but  one  in 
which  the  blanks  are  less  protected  against 
the  access  of  air.  The  annealed  blanl»  are 
next  ground  into  the  exact  shape  demanded, 
and  the  scale  formed   during  the  antecedent 
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process  is  removed,  leaving  a  clean  and  prop- 
erly formed  surface  for  the  file  cutter  to  work 
upon.  File  making  by  machinery  is  an  im- 
portant industry  in  the  U.  S.,  some  of  the 
plants  producing  from  30,000  to  40,000  per 
day  each,  and  over  3,000  varieties.  This  is 
done  so  cheaply  that  it  no  longer  pays  to  recut 
worn  files,  as  was  done  when  files  were  made 
by  hand. 

File'fish,  of  the  family  Baliatidce  and  the 
order  Plectognathi,  The  filefishes  have  a  con- 
ical muzzle,  terminating  in  a  mouth  furnished 
with  teeth  in  both  jaws.  In  Baliates  proper 
their  bodies  are  covered  with  hard  rhomboidal 
scales,  resembling  the  teeth  of  a  file.  The 
filefishes  are  brilliantly  colored,  and  abound  in 
warm  seas;  several  species  occur  on  the  Atlan- 
tic coasts  of  the  U.  S. 

Fil'ibuster,  a  buccaneer  or  pirate.  In  1849 
and  1851  the  name  was  applied  by  the  Cu- 
bans to  Narciso  Liopez  and  his  fellowers,  and 
from  that  time  it  became  a  common  name  in 
the  U.  S.  for  the  military  adventurers  who 
fitted  up  expeditions  against  the  Spanish- 
American  states.  The  most  famous  of  the 
filibusters  have  been  Lopez,  above  mentioned, 
and  William  Walker. 

Filicaja  (fg-ls-kft'ya),  Vincenzo  da,  1642- 
1707;  Italian  poet;  b.  Florence;  was  eminent 
as  a  jurist,  and  even  consulted  as  a  theologian. 
He  is  especially  noted  for  his  sonnets,  among 
the  most  celebrated  of  which  are  "  La  Provi- 
denza "  and  "  L'ltalia."  A  translation  of  the 
latter  was  introduced  by  Byron  into  the  fourth 
canto  of  "  Childe  Harold." 

Filicine®  (fll-l-sln'g-e),  the  true  ferns.  See 
Febnb. 
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Firigree,  ornamental  work  in  fine  gold  or 
silver  wire,  often  made  with  little  metallic 
beads  or  grains  among  the  wires.  In  the  pro- 
duction of  silver  filigree,  artistically  w^rought 
into  bracelets,  fiowers,  and  other  ornaments, 
the  Grenoese  stand  unrivaled. 

Filipe'pi.    See  Botticelli,  Sandbo. 

Filipinos  (fll'l-pe'n5s).  See  Philippine  Is- 
lands. 

Fillan  (Irish  Faelan),  name  of  two  saints, 
of  whom  the  one  has  his  festival,  June.  20th, 
and  his  principal  churches  at  Ballyheyland, 
Queen's  Co.,  Ireland,  and  at  Loch  Earn,  Perth, 
Scotland;  while  the  other  has  his  festival,  Jan- 
uary 9th,  and  his  principal  churches  at  Cluain 
Maosena,  Westmeath  Co.,  Ireland,  and  at 
Strathfillan,  Perth,  Scotland. 

FiU'more,  MiUard,  1800-74;  thirteenth  Presi- 
dent of  the  U.  S. ;  b.  Sumner  Hill  (then  a 
part  of  Locke),  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.;  worked  in 
youth  on  his  father's  farm  in  Sempronius  (now 
Niles),  Cayuga  Co.,  and  when  fifteen  appren- 
ticed as  a  wool  carder  and  cloth  dresser.  In 
1822  he  removed  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  1823,  and  opened  a  law 
office  in  E.  Aurora,  N.  Y.;  commenced  prac- 
tice in  the  state  Supreme  Court,  1827,  and 
in  1830  removed  to  Buffalo.  He  served  in  the 
New  York  Assembly,  1829-32,  and  in  Congress, 
1833-35  and  1837-41,  where  he  was  active, 
favoring  J.  Q.  Adams's  views  on  slavery,  and 
in  other  public  questions  acting  mainly  with 
the  Whigs.  He  took  the  leading  part  in  draw- 
ing up  the  tariff  of  1842.  In  1844  he  was  the 
V/nig  candidate  for  Governor  of  New  York; 
was  Comptroller  of  the  state,  1847-49.  In 
1848  he  was  chosen  Vice  President  of  the 
U.  S.  on  the  ticket  with  Gen.  Taylor.  On  the 
death  of  the  latter,  July  9,  1850,  Fillmore  be- 
came President.  The  great  events  of  his  ad- 
ministration were  the  passage  of  the  Compro- 
mise Acts  of  1850  and  the  Japan  expedition  of 
1852.  In  1856  he  was  the  candidate  of  the 
American  Party  for  the  presidency,  but  was 
not  elected. 

Fil'ter,  any  apparatus  for  separating  from 
fluids  the  foreign  substances  mechanically  in- 
termixed with  tiiem.  Beds  of  sand  and  gravel 
are  natural  filters,  through  which  the  rainfall 
percolates  to  issue  in  hillsides  in  springs.  Ar- 
tificial filters  are  on  the  same  principle,  made 
of  some  porous  material.  Filters  used  by 
chemists  are  usually  of  paper,  but  felt,  cloth, 
and  cotton,  woven  and  unwoven,  are  often 
used,  also  layers  of  charcoal,  sand,  asbestos, 
etc.  The  Japanese  use  porous  sandstone  hol- 
lowed into  the  form  of  an  egg,  and  set  in  a 
frame  over  a  vessel,  into  which  the  water 
drops  as  it  percolates  through  the  stone.  The 
Egyptians  adopt  the  same  method  for  clarify- 
ing the  water  of  the  Nile.  Reservoirs  from 
which  cities  receive  supplies  of  water  com- 
monly have  filter  beds;  but  in  many  large 
ones  no  filtering  apparatus  is  used,  the  water 
passing  from  one  compartment  to  another,  and 
the  suspended  matter  falling  as  sediment. 

Finance  (fl-n&ns'),  the  science  of  monetary 
affairs;  as  a  branch  of  economics,  the  science 


of  public  revenue  and  expenditure.  Govern- 
ment expenditure  is  either  ordinary  (running 
expenses,  easily  foreseen)  or  extraordinary 
(unforeseen  expenses  or  investments  of  capital 
whose  returns  are  spread  over  a  series  of 
years).  Certain  items  of  ordinary  expenditure, 
such  as  interest  or  salaries,  may  be  fixed  by 
legislative  act  for  a  series  of  years;  extraordi- 
nary expenditure  must  be  determined  at  each 
legislative  session.  Acts  for  raising  and  ex- 
pending public  money  are  usually  based  on 
some  kind  of  a  budget — an  official  estimate  of 
income  and  expenses  for  a  fixed  period.  Pub- 
lic income  may  be  derived  from  taxation,  from 
business  enterprises,  from  fees  or  from  loans. 
Taxes  are  compulsory  contributions  toward 
public  expenses,  assessed  in  various  ways; 
either  directly,  by  levying  upon  each  citizen  a 
percentage  of  the  value  of  lus  property  or  in- 
come, estimated  by  the  proper  officer;  or  in- 
directly by  internal  revenue  or  customs  duties. 
Government  business  enterprises  in  this  coun- 
try include  the  post  office,  operated  by  the 
Federal  Govt.,  the  renting  of  docks,  as  in  New 
York  City,  and  the  like.  In  European  coun- 
tries they  sometimes  comprise  telegraphs,  rail- 
ways, lotteries,  and  various  monopolies,  such 
as  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder,  matches, 
and  tobacco.  Fees  include  coinage  and  court 
fees,  "  benefits  "  assessed  on  real  property,  and 
so  on.'  Loans  are  the  chief  item  of  revenue 
relied  upon  to  meet  extraordinary  expenditure. 
They  may  be  forced  or  volimtary.  A  modem 
example  of  the  former  class  is  the  issue  of 
legal-tender  paper  money,  which  creditors  of 
the  government  are  compelled  to  accept  at  its 
face  value.  In  case  of  a  voluntary  loan,  notes 
or  bonds  are  issued  and  sold  in  the  ordinary 
money  market. 

Government  debt  may  be  floating  (outstand- 
ing warrants  or  notes  issued  in  anticipation  of 
revenue)  or  funded,  consisting  of  regular  inter- 
est-bearing bonds.  Wlien  the  proceeds  are  ex- 
pended for  improvements  that  return  revenue 
to  the  public  (as  the  docks  in  New  York)  a 
loan  is  said  to  productive.  When  the  creditor 
may  claim  payment  of  the  face  of  the  bond 
at  a  specified  time,  it  is  redeemable;  otherwise, 
irredeemable.  In  the  United  States,  govern- 
ment loans  are  usually  of  the  former  type; 
in  Europe  often  of  the  latter,  though  the 
government  reserves  the  privilege  of  redeem- 
ing if  it  desires.  A  loan  is  secured  when  it 
is  a  mortgage  on  some  specific  government 
property.  A  financially  strong  government 
generally  needs  to  offer  no  such  security.  When 
the  borrowing  government  is  a  sovereign, 
there  is  no  superior  power  to  interpret  and 
enforce  its  contract  with  its  creditors.  Gov- 
ernments have  thus  repudiated  loans,  but  they 
pay  the  penalty  when  they  next  desire  to  bor- 
row. Repudiation  of  this  kind  has  led  to  war. 
It  has  been  held  by  the  U.  S.  courts  that  the 
states  of  the  Union,  in  their  quasi-sovereign 
capacity,  may  with  impunity  repudiate  debts, 
the  Constitution  forbidding  a  citizen  to  sue  a 
state.  A  public  debt  may  be  converted  (the 
amount  of  principal  or  interest  altered)  by 
agreement  with  creditors.  Redeemable  loans 
are  usually  paid  in  installments,  a  certain 
number  of  bonds  being   retired  annually.     A 
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Fisliack,  name  given  to  the  nhalea  of  the 
Bubfamil?  Balanoplerina  on  account  of  their 
prominent  dorsal  &n.  The  finbacks  include 
some  of  the  largest  of  animals,  among  them 
Balanoptera  tibbatdius,  which  attains  a  length 
ol  SO  ft.  On  account  of  the  great  strength 
and  power  of  endurance  of  these  whales,  cou- 
pled with  their  smalt  yield  of  ait  and  the 
shortness  of  the  baleen  (whalebone  plstea  in 
upper  jaw),  thej-  are  but  little  sought  after. 

Fiach,  name  given  to  many  birds  of  the  or- 
der Inseaaorea,  suborder  Oscinet,  tribe  Coniros- 
Irea,  and  family  Fringiltiiia,  including  a  nu- 
merous aeries  of  small  and  generally  brilliant 
birds,  with  short,  thick,  more  or  less  conical 
bill,  without  notch  at  the  tip.     They  include 
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the  woxbilled  finch  of  Africa,  the  Java  finch, 
Java  sparrow,  padda,  or  ricebird,  of  Oriental 
countries,  and  the  mountain  finch  and  green- 
finch of  Europe.  Among  the  finches  found  in 
America  are  Lincoln's  finch,  found  from  Mex- 
ico to  Labrador,  the  aharp-tailed  finch,  abun- 
dant among  the  salt  marshes  of  S.  Carolina, 
the  pinefinch,  goldfinch,  etc.  The  American 
sparrows  belong  to  the  genus  Zonolruikia,  and 
man;  of  these  are   properly  called  finches. 

The  typical  finches  are  found  in  the  genus 
Fringilla,  which  is  distributed  all  over  the 
world,  living  in  flocks  in  which  are  often  asso- 
ciated several  species ;  their  food  consists  of 
seeds,  grubs,   insects,  and  grain. 

Fin  de  Sikle  (fftA  di  se-B'k1),  French  phrase 
menning  "end  of  century,"  and  used  ndjective- 
ly  in  the  sense  of  peculiar  to.  or  characteristic 
of,  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  or  of 
the  epoch;  of  such  character  as  might  be 
thought  fitting  to  the  end  of  the  epoch — over- 
wrought, overstimulated,  artificial,  and  so- 
phisticated. 

Find'ing,  the  act  of  finding.  The  ancient  law 
of  treasure -trove  was  said  to  apply  only  to 
gold  and  silver  purposely  hidden  in  the  earth. 


FINE  ARTS 

and  of  which  the  owner  was  unknown.  Origi- 
nally it  belonged  to  the  finder;  but  many  cen- 
turies ago  it  was  adjudged  to  belong,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  to  the  sovereign.  The 
modern  law  of  finding  seems  to  be  thisi  (1) 
The  finder  of  lost  property  is  the  owner  of  it 
against  all  the  world  but  the  original  owner, 
wlio  may  reclaim  it  from  the  finder  at  any 
time,  though  he  may  also  knowingly  leave  it 
unclaimed  so  long  as  to  waive  or  abandon  his 
ownership.  (2)  The  finder  is  always  at  lib- 
erty to  leave  what  he  finds  untouched,  and 
cannot  be  made  accountable  for  any  injury 
thereafter  happening  to  it.  (3)  He  may  de- 
mand from  the  owner  all  his  expenses  neces- 
sarily incurred  in  keeping  and  preserving  the 
property,  and  probably  advertising  and  like 
charges  for  the  owner's  liene&t.  (4)  Judge 
Story  has  intimated  that  the  finder  may  also 
make  a  further  charge  for  compensation  for 
care  and  labor,  and  perhaps  for  reward.  (5) 
For  whatever  the  finder  may  lawfully  demand 
of  the  owner  in  respect  to  the  property  found, 
it  is  believed  that  he  has  a  right  to  hold  it 
until  his  demand  is  satisfied.  (6)  It  seems 
settled  that  the  place  where  the  property  is 
found  has  no  effect  on  the  rights  of  the  finder, 
(7)  If  a  reward  be  offered,  specific  and  certain 
or  capable  of  being  made  so  by  reference  to  a 
standard,  the  finder  complying  with  the  terms 
in  which  it  is  advertised  l>ecomea  entitled  to 
such  reward,  and  may  sue  for  it.  (6)  The 
rule  that  the  finder  is  the  owner  against  all 
the  world  except  the  original  owner  does  not 
obtain  in  the  case  of  a  chose  in  action,  or  mere 
evidence  of  debt  or  claim,  (fl)  A  finder  may 
incur  punishment  as  for  crime  by  misconduct 
about  the   property  he   finds. 

Find'Uy,  capital  of  Hancock  Ck>.,  Ohio;  SO  m. 
NW,  of  Columbus;  is  the  seat  of  Findlay  Col- 
lege (Church  of  God)  ;  has  foundries,  machine 
shops,  edge-tool  works,  flour  mills,  carriage, 
spoke  and  stave,  and  rake  and  handle  facto- 
ries, barrel  works,  an  extensive  pottery,  brick, 
and  tile  works;  the  center  of  a.  natural-gaa 
field;  and  since  1885  has  become  a  center  for 
glass  works,  rolling  mills,  nail  factories,  etc 
Pop.   (1900)   17,013. 

Fine,  pecuniary  mulct  or  penalty  imposed  by 
a  court  on  a  criminal  offender.  The  precise 
amount  is  commonly  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  court,  though  a  maximum  and  minimum 
sum  appropriate  to  each  particular  offense  is, 
in  general,  deaigDat«d  by  statute,  and  the  ex- 
ercise of  judicial  discretion  must  be  confined 
within  these  limits,  lliere  ia  a  provision  in 
the  U.  S.  Constitution  that  "  excessive  fines 
shall  not  be  imposed." 

Fine  Arts,  arts  which  address  the  sense  of 
beauty  or  of  sublimity  or  of  grace,  and  are 
intended  to  give  an  exalted  pleasure.  Thus 
the  fine  arts  do  not  serve  the  daily  needs  of 
men  in  the  way  of  food,  etc.,  but  their  need 
of  objects  of  admiration  and  love,  or,  in  a 
lower  sphere,  their  need  of  that  which  shall 
charm  the  eye  or  the  ear.  The  use  of  colors 
in  simple  combinations,  as  in  stripes  and  zig- 
MRS,  is  no  lofty  art,  a  popular  tune  is  not  very 
refined  music,  and  from  Bucb  art  as  these  there 
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results  a  pleasure  which  is  high  only  in  com- 
parison with  sensual  pleasures;  but  a  great 
painting  or  a  great  musical  composition  may 
give  pleasure  of  a  very  high  and  enduring 
kind,  and  will  give  the  highest  pleasure  to  the 
loftiest  and  most  cultivated  intelligence.  Of 
all  the  fine  arts  music  is  the  purest,  because 
its  means  of  charm  are  purely  art.  It  tells 
no  definite  story,  but  merely  excites  and  grati- 
fies a  sense  of  beauty  through  combination  and 
sequence  of  sounds.  Painting  and  sculpture, 
when  specially  directed  to  beauty  of  form  or 
color,  come  next  to  music  in  artistry;  but 
both  these  arts  generally  have  more  or  less 
of  a  purely  intellectual  appeal  to  memory  or 
to  association. 

Neither  painting  nor  sculpture  is  capable 
of  being  separated  from  the  suggestion  of  natu- 
ral objects.  This  is  because  our  powers  do  not 
suffice  for  making  fine  designs  in  color  or  form 
except  by  taking  the  suggestions  of  external 
nature.  The  most  perfect  combinations  of 
line,  of  surface,  of  mass,  of  dark  and  light,  or 
of  color  come  as  hints  from  the  external  world. 
The  plastic  and  graphic  arts,  therefore,  are 
less  absolutely  artistic  than  music,  more  com- 
plex; less  capable,  perhaps,  of  exciting  great 
enthusiasm. 

One  art  which  appeals  to  the  eye  is  almost 
absolutely  pure  fine  art — ^namely,  gardening  in 
its  higher  bran-shes.  Dancing  also,  which  is 
not  cenerall^  classed  among  the  fine  arts,  is 
rightly  considered  capable  of  becoming  a  very 
pure  fine  art,  as  sequence  of  stately  or  grace- 
ful attitudes  may  address  the  sense  of  beauty. 
It  may  have  been  in  antiquity  a  statelier  and 
more  beautiful  art  than  we  know  it,  and  East- 
em  dancing  to-day  points  to  such  a  probability. 
The  histrionic  art,  stage  acting,  is  more  dis- 
tinctly a  fine  art  than  is  dancing;  being  more 
detached  from  the  everyday  personality  of  the 
actor,  and  in  expression  aniuogous  to  certain 
branches  of  painting  and  sculpture. 

The  fine  arts  are  commonly  said  to  be  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  and  architecture,  excludmg  mu- 
sic, poetry,  eloquence,  and  the  dance ;  but  if  we 
in  this  way  use  the  term  "  fine  art "  or  "  the 
fine  arts  "  for  the  arts  of  color  and  form  alone, 
there  are  really  but  two — the  art  of  molding 
and  carving  form,  and  the  art  of  representing 
Bolids  on  a  surface  by  means  of  form,  light, 
and  shade  and  color.  Architecture  is  not  a 
separate  or  detached  art,  as  painting  or  sculp- 
ture is,  but  a  means  of  making  buildings  ap- 
peal to  the  sense  of  beauty  through  their  form. 
The  process  of  making  a  silver  cup  or  a  sword 
or  a  rug  or  a  book  cover  beautiful  makes  as 
distinct  an  appeal  to  the  sense  of  beauty  as 
that  of  making  a  building  beautiful;  and  fine 
art  may  be  cultivated  equally  in  the  practice 
of  such  industrial  arts.  Of  these,  architecture 
is  the  highest,  as  it  is  the  basis  of  the  finest 
applications  of  decorative  art.  See  Architec- 
ture; Decorative  Art;  Painting,  etc. 

Fin'gal,  or  Fi'onn,  hero  of  Gaelic  legend;  the 
father  of  Ossian,  the  heroic  poet  of  the  Qael. 
See  Macpherson,  James. 

Fin'gal's  Cave,  cavern  on  the  island  of  Staffa, 
oflT  the  W.  coast  of  Scotland,  hollowed  out  in  a 
mass  of  volcanic  rocks.  Two  ranges  of  basaltic 


rocks  are  supported  upon  a  lavalike  mass  be- 
neath, and  the  unequal  hardness  of  the  mate- 
rials, combined  with  the  perfection  of  the 
columnar  structure,  has  permitted  the  carving 
out,  by  the  waves,  of  one  of  the  most  pictur- 
esque pieces  of  natural  architecture  in  the 
world.  The  entrance  is  42  ft.  wide,  and  66  ft. 
high;  the  len^h  of  the  cave,  227  ft.  The  beds 
of  basalt  on  the  coast  of  Antrim,  Ireland,  prob- 
ably were  but  a  part  of  the  same  great  out- 
pouring of  lava. 

Fin'ger.    See  Hand. 

Fin'ial,  terminal  ornament  of  a  pinnacle, 
spire,  or  gable;  also  sometimes  of  a  pointed 
arch.  In  the  Middle  Ages  finials  were  impor- 
tant elements  of  Architecture,  owing  to  the 
abimdant  use  of  buttresses,  spires,  pinnacles, 
turrets,  and  steep  gables,  and  were  modeled 
with  masterly  skill  in  designs  generally  sug- 
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gested  by  the  vegetable  world.  They  were  usu- 
ally carved  in  stone,  but  leaden  finials  of  great 
beauty  were  used  on  the  wooden  spires  of 
churches  and  to  terminate  the  ridge  crestings 
of  hipped  roofs.  Classic  architecture  made  oc- 
casional use  of  roof  ornaments  similar  to 
finials,  the  most  famous  examples  being  the 
fiorid  marble  acroterium  on  the  summit  of  the 
choragic  monument  of  Lysicrates  at  Athens. 

Finigaerra  (fe-ng-gw£r'r&),  Tommaso,  or 
Maso,  1424-75;  Italian  niello  worker  and  gold- 
smith; b.  Florence.  To  him  is  attributed  the 
discovery  of  the  art  of  taking  prints  on  paper 
from  metallic  plates. 

Finistene  (fln-Is-tftr'),  Cape,  promontory  at 
the  NW.  extremity  of  Spain. 

Finisterre  Moun'tainSy  central  of  the  three 
ranges  of  high  mountains,  the  Coast,  Finis- 
terre,  and  Bismarck  chains,  parallel  with  one 
another  and  the  coast  in  German  New  Guinea. 
Of  the  highest  peaks,  Kant  rises  11,400,  and 
Schopenhauer  to  11,000  ft.  The  range  was  ex- 
plored in  1888  by  ZdUer,  who  saw  the  still 
higher  Bismarck  range  about  50  m.  farther 
inland;  of  this  latter,  the  highest  point  ia 
Mount  Wilhelm,  about  16,000  ft. 

Finite  (fi'nit)  Difference,  in  mathematics, 
the  difference  between  two  values  of  a  variable 
quantity;  generally  the  amount  by  which  the 
quantity  increases  in  consequence  of  an  in- 
crease of  the  unit  in  the  variable  on  which  it 
depends. 
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Finlud,  grand  duchf  of  Russia;  bounded  hj 
Norway,  Sweden,  and  the  ^Is  of  Bothnia  and 
Finland ;  includes  a,  portion  of  Russian  Lap- 
land; area,  144^56  sq.  m.,  one  third  occupied 
by  lakes  and  marshes.  The  surface  is  a  table- 
land from  400  to  600  ft.  high,  with  occasional 
elevations,  depressions,  and  ranges  of  hills  cov- 
ered with  dense  forests.  The  coast  is  low,  ex- 
cept the  1^.  part,  where  rugged  cliffs  skirt 
rocky  islands.  The  chief  industry  is  cattle 
breeding.  Formerly  Finland  exported  much 
rye  and  barley,  and  was  called  "  the  granary 
of  tiJweden,"  but  these  exports  have  given  place 
to  products  of  the  forest,  such  as  timber,  pitcb, 
potash,  tar,  and  rosin.  Finland  yields  alito 
some  copper,  iron,  lime,  and  state.  The  climate 
is  rigorous.  About  eighty-lour  per  cent  of  the 
popidation  are  Finns,  the  balance  being  Lapps, 
Swedes,  Russians,  Germans,  and  gypsies.  'I'he 
Finns,  who  call  themselves  Suomi,  are  a  branch 
of  the  Ugrian  race,  kindred  to  the  l^planders 
and  to  the  Magyars  of  Hungary.  They  are 
honest,  industrious,  and  energetic. 

In  olden  times  the  Finns  formed  an  inde- 
pendent empire.  In  the  twelfth  century  they 
were  conquered  and  converted  to  Christianity 
by  the  Swedes,  and  Swedish  was  the  official 
language  down  to  IS63.  Finland  has  produced 
a  long  list  of  brilliant  scholars,  poets,  and 
artists.  Uer  great  national  poem  is  the 
"  Kalcvala,"  an  epic,  embracing  ancient  folk 
songs  and  poems.  In  no  country  is  there  less 
illiteracy,  all  the  natives  being  able  to  read 
snd  write.  To  purchase  peace  with  Russia, 
i^weden  ceded  to  that  country  all  Finland  by 
the  Treaty  of  Fredrikshamn,  1809.  From  1809 
to  1863  tiie  Diet,  or  Parliament,  was  not  con- 
voked by  the  Russian  Govt.  Since  the  con- 
truest  there  has  been  developed  a  political  and 
literary  movement  known  as  Fenturniwnia,  an 
effort  to  establish  Finnish  as  the  language  of 
.  the  land.  The  most  important  towns  are 
Helsingfors,  Abo,  Sveaborg,  and  Viborg.  Tlic 
state  church  is  Lutheran.  The  government  is 
nearly  independent  of  the  rest  ol  the  Russian 
Empire,  and  is  administered  in  accordance  with 
the  Finnish  constitution  of  1772,  r^ormed  in 
1789,  modified  in  1869  and  1882,  and  again 
leformed  in  1906.  The  national  Parliament 
BOW  consists  of  one  chamber  of  200  members 
chosen  by  direct  and  proportional  election. 
The  suffrage  is  possessed,  with  usual  limita- 
tions, by  every  Finnish  citizen  (man  or  wom- 
an), twenty-four  years  of  age,  and  there  are  a 
number  of  women  who  sit  in  the  Parliament. 


cents).     Pop.    (1904)    2,780,700. 

Finland,  Gulf  of,  great  E.  arm  of  the  Baltic. 
Its  water  is  only  slightly  salt,  having  come 
from  the  great  lakes,  Onega,  Ladoga,  Peipus, 
and  Saima,  through  the  river  Neva.  At  its 
E.  end  is  St.  Petersburg,  and  along  its  coasts 
are  N'arva,  Reval,  Frederikshomn,  Helsingfors, 
and  Viborg. 
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characterise  the  coasts  of  Norway,  Scotland, 
Greenland,    Labrador,    liritish    Columbia    and 

S.  Alaska,  S.  Chile,  and  S.  New  Zealand,  and 
to  a  less  degree  the  coasts  of  Maine,  Nova 
Scotia,  etc.  They  are  produced  by  the  sub- 
mergence of  valleys,  excavated  by  atmospheric 
weathering  during  a  former  higher  stand  of 
the  land,  and  frequently  more  or  less  modified 
afterwards  by  glacial  action. 

Fiotelli  (fe-fi-rsre),  Giuseppe,  1623-06;  Ital- 
ian archieologist ;  h.  Naples  ^  won  early  fame 
aa  a  director  of  the  Pompeian  explorations,  but 
was  displaced  for  his  liberalism.  After  Victor 
Emmanuel  had  taken  S.  Italy,  Fiorelli  was 
made  (1860)  chief  director  of  the  operations 
at  Pompeii,  and  later  chief  director  of  the 
excavations  of  the  whole  kingdom;  also  Prof, 
of  ArchEeology,  Univ.  of  Naples.  In  1866  he 
was  elected  Senator.  He  edited  the  Qiomale 
dei  Bcavi,  and  published  maps  and  reports  of 
his  work. 

Fir,  popular  name  for  all  coniferous  trees  of 
the  genera  Abies  and  Ptcea  (in  Great  Britain 
even  the  native  pine  is  incorrectly  called  Scotch 
fir)  ;  but  there  is  a  tendency  to  restrict  the 
name  to  the  group  represented  by  the  silver 
fir  of  Europe,  the  balsam  firs  of  Atlantic  N. 
America,  and  the  noble  Abies  grondia,  A.  anta- 
bili»,  and  A,  nobilit  of  Oregon  and  California; 
i.e.,   to  those   species   which   bear   lateral   and 


erect  cones,  the  scales  of  which  at  maturity 
fall  away  with  the  seeds.  Most  of  these  yield 
fir  balsam.     The  numerous  species  of  the  other 

main  division  properly  take  the  name  of 
spruce.  These  are  known  by  their  cones  hang- 
ing from  the  tipe  of  branches  and  their  scales 
remaining  permanently  attached  to  the  axis. 
There  is  a  peculiar  group  of  spruces  or  spruce 
firs  represented  in  the  N.  Atlantic  U.  S.  by  the 
hemlock  spruce,  and  in  and  W.  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  by  the  noble  Douglas  apruce.  Fir 
timber  generally  la  light,  soft,  and  white;  that 
of  some  species  ie  excellent  tor  masts  and 
spars,  but  not  otherwise  of  high  value.  That 
of  the  spruce  is  more  valuable  than  thnt  of  the 
proper  firs,  excepting  the  European  silver  fir. 
See  Coniteb;  Pihe. 
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FirdQsi  (f^r-dd's^),  or  Firdausi,  Abiil  Eaaim 
Mansour,  abt.  940-1020  a.d.;  Persian  poet;  b. 
near  Tus,  Khorassan.  Late  in  life  he  went  to 
the  court  of  Mahmoud  of  Ghuzni,  where  he  was 
encouraged  by  the  sultan  to  compose  his  great 
historical  poem,  "  Shah  Nameh "  ( "Book  of 
Kings  ** ) .  He  spent  thirty  years  on  this  work, 
which  contains  60,000  verses,  relating  the 
mythical  and  romantic  exploits  of  the  Persian 
kings  from  the  foundation  of  the  world  to  the 
invasion  of  the  Mussulmans  abt.  636  a.d.  Its 
most  interesting  portion  is  the  account  of  the 
prowess  of  the  hero  Rustem.  It  is  one  of  the 
oldest  poetic  monuments  of  Persian  literature. 

Fire.    See  Ck>MBUSTiON;  Heat. 

Fire  Alarm',  device  used  for  giving  notice 
of  the  occurrence  of  a  fire;  classified  as  fire 
alarm  telegraphs,  automatic  electric  fire  de- 
tectors, and  mechanical  fire  detectors.  In  the 
first  named  a  system  of  signal  boxes  is  dis- 
tributed over  a  district,  and  connects  by  elec- 
tric circuits  with  a  central  station,  and  thence 
with  a  series  of  alarm  bells  on  a  second  circuit. 
By  giving  a  signal  at  one  of  the  boxes  the  place 
of  the  fire  is  telegraphed  to  the  central  station, 
and  from  the  latter  to  the  signal  bells  at  the 
local  stations,  to  direct  the  engines  to  the  place 
where  needed.  The  first  practical  trial  of  a 
fire  alarm  telegraph  system  was  made  in  1851 
in  Berlin  and  New  York,  but  the  plan  was 
much  modified  in  succeeding  years,  and  as  thus 
changed  was  fully  adopted  in  some  of  the  cities 
of  the  £.  states  before  being  put  into  regular 
use  in  New  York  in  1871.  Although  simple  in 
principle,  the  details  of  the  system  are  com- 
plex. 

Different  substances  or  mechanical  devices 
change  their  volume  or  position  with  change 
of  temperature ;  and  if  we  imagine  one  of  these 
substituted  in  lieu  of  human  fingers  to  break 
or  close,  by  such  changes,  an  electric  circuit 
connected  with  alarm  mechanism,  we  have  an 
idea  of  the  essential  principle  of  a  self-acting 
electric  fire  detector.  Mechanical  detectors  de- 
pend for  their  action  upon  agencies  altogether 
mechanical;  such,  for  example,  as  the  burning 
of  a  string  to  set  the  annunciating  appliances 
in  motion. 

In  the  automatic  electric  fire  alarms  a  ther- 
mostat, acting,  when  heated,  by  change  of  form 
or  position,  is  used  to  break  or  close  a  circuit. 
In  the  earliest  form  the  mercurial  column  of 
a  thermometer  closed  the  circuit  when  the  tem- 
perature is  high  enough  to  be  dangerous.  A 
galvanometer,  alarm-bell  apparatus,  and  elec- 
tro-magnetic coil  are  included  in  the  circuit. 
Thermometers  properly  fitted  with  wires  are 
placed  in  important  parts  of  the  building,  so 
that  any  unusual  increase  of  temperature  be- 
comes instantly  known.  On  the  completion  of 
the  circuit  a  soft  iron  bar,  detached  from  a 
permanent  magnet,  falls  upon  the  detent  of  a 
spring  or  other  alarm,  putting  it  into  action, 
and  at  the  same  time  deflects  the  galvanometer 
needle,  so  as  to  show  the  place  of  the  danger. 

The  importance  of  automatic  fire  alarm  ap- 
paratus is  but  beginning  to  be  adequately  ap- 
preciated. Contrivances  operating  on  similar 
principles  are  capable  of  being  successfully 
applied  to  many  other  purposes;  as^  for  ex- 


ample, the  detection  of  "heating"  in  grain 
bins,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  desired  tem- 
perature in  various  industrial  operations. 

Fire'arms.    See  Small  Abms. 

Fire  Clay,  beds  of  clay  underlying  most  of 
the  coal  seams.  These  clay  beds  are  fine  sedi- 
ment which  accumulated  at  the  bottom  of  shal- 
low pools  of  water,  later  filled  up  by  growing 
vegetation.  The  roots  of  water  plants  pene- 
trating this  clay  have  generally  abstracted  its 
potash,  soda,  lime,  iron,  etc.,  and  have  removed 
such  a  percentage  of  silica  as  to  leave  it  with 
a  larger  relative  quantity  of  alumina  than  it 
had  before  being  subjected  to  their  action.. 
Thus  they  have  taken  from  it  its  more  fusible 
ingredients,  and  have  imparted  to  it  the  pecul- 
iar property  of  remaining  unchanged  at  a  high 
heat.  Clays  very  like  fire  clay  are  found  un- 
derlying many  beds  of  peat,  and  there  the 
formation  of  fire  clay  may  be  seen  going  on. 
In  the  U.  8.  there  are  two  varieties  of  fire  clay 
— the  one  nonplastic,  and  specially  adapted  for 
fire  brick;  the  other  plastic,  and  used  also  for 
fire  brick,  and  for  pottery,  glass  pots,  etc. 

Fire'crackers,  toy  fireworks  very  popular  in 
the  U.  S.  in  celebrating  the  Fourth  of  July. 
They  consist  of  paper  tightly  rolled  round  some 
explosive,  with  a  fuse  at  one  end.  They  vary 
in  diameter  from  a  fraction  of  an  inch  to  three 
or  four  inches  in  diameter.  Until  a  few  years 
ago  they  were  imported  chiefiy  from  China, 
where  they  have  been  made  for  centuries,  and 
were  known  as  Chinese  firecrackers.  Many 
accidents  and  deaths  are  caused  by  the  care- 
less handling  of  lighted  firecrackers,  cases  of 
tetanus  or  lockjaw  often  arising  from  the  dirt 
introduced  into  the  wound  made  by  an  ex- 
ploding cracker.  Such  wound,  even  when  ap- 
parently slight,  should  be  very  carefully 
cleansed  with  an  antiseptic  wash  and  dressed 
by  a  surgeon.  The  explosive  used  in  these 
crackers  is  usually  a  mixture  of  chlorate  and 
bichromate  of  potash  with  a  little  charooal. 
See  Pybotechny. 

Fire  Damp.    See  Marsh  Gas. 

Fire  Eat'er,  a  term  the  invention  of  which  is 
ascribed  to  Col.  Howell  Rose,  of  Coosa  Co., 
Ala.,  who  in  the  Southern  Rights  Convention 
at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  1851,  applied  this  epithet 
to  the  avowed  Disunionists  of  that  body.  The 
term  was  afterwards  applied  in  political  par- 
lance to  extremists  among  the  Southern  Rights 
men,  whether  Disunionists  or  not. 

Fire  En'gine,  machine  for  throwing  a  stream 
of  water  to  extinguish  fires.  At  Augsburg, 
Bavaria,  fire  engines  were  in  use  1518.  Leath- 
ern hose  was  invented  abt.  1670  in  Amsterdam 
by  two  Dutchmen  named  Van  der  Heyde,  who 
also  invented  the  suction  pipe.  At  the  close 
of  the  sixteenth  century  the  only  engines  known 
in  England  were  "  hand  squirts,"  syringes  of 
brass  holding  two  or  three  quarts  of  water. 
Modem  hand  engines  consist  essentially  of  two 
vertical  double-acting  force  pumps,  one  under 
each  end  of  a  lever  beam  (or  sometimes  four 
single-acting  pumps),  to  which  are  attached 
long  brakes  to  be  worked  by  men.  The  pumps 
discharge  into  W§  reservoir,  the  upper  part 
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of  vhich  contains  air  to  serve  as  a  spring  for 
equalizing  the  pressure  during  tiie  piston 
stroke  and  the  interval  between  strokes.  A 
suction  pipe  from  the  lower  end  of  the  force 
pump  is  alwajB  ready;  but  is  not  required 
where  a.  stream  of  water  with  sufficient  head, 
as  from  the  aqueduct  hydrants,  can  be  intro- 

The  application  of  steam  power  to  fire  en- 
gines was  first  attempted  by  Mr,  Brathwaite, 
in  T»ndon,  1R30.  Hia  first  engine  woa  of 
barely  si<c-hor9e  power,  weighing  a  little  over 
6,000  lbs.,  had  an   upright  boiler,   in  which 
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■team  was  generated  to  a  moderate  working 
pressure  in  twenty  minutes,  and  was  capable 
of  forcing  about  160  gallons  of  water  per  min- 
ute from  SO  to  eo  ft.  high.  The  city  of  Cin- 
cinnati gave  the  Brat  demonatration  of  the 
feasibility  of  this  application  of  steam.  tSteam 
fira  engines  are  usually  drawn  by  horses,  hut 
automobile  or  self-propelling  ones  have  been 
introduced  in  several  lar^  American  cities, 
and  in  1S91  a  patent  was  issued  for  an  engine 
in  which  eleotricity  was  the  motive  power  hath 
for  the  propulsion  of  the  engine  and  the  dis- 
charge of  water.  Hanover,  Germany,  was  the 
first  city  to  install  a  complete  service  of  auto- 
mobile Are  engines,  consisting  of  engines,  hose 
carts,  and  hook  and  ladder  trucks;  after  five 
years'  use  the  service  was  pronounced  entirely 
•atiafactory   (1907). 

Floating  steam  fire  engines  were  proposed 
by  an  English  writer,  1834,  and  in  IS60  a  pump 
was  placed  on  a  propeller  and  geared  with  the 
engine.  It  threw  600  gallons  per  minute  to 
a  neight  greater  than  any  of  the  buildings 
on  the  E.  India  Docks,  London.  The  water 
tower  consists  of  a  sectional  pipe  attached  to 
a  heavy  truck  and  extensible  to  a  height  from 
which  water  ted  to  it  by  an  engine  can  be 
thrown  into  the  highest  windows  of  the  modem 
"  skyscraper."  The  introduction  of  fire  hoata, 
which  now  form  an  important  part  of  the 
regular  fire  department  of  all  large  cities  hav- 
ing extensive  water  front,  was  the  first  step 
toward  independent  high'pressure  service.  The 
next  step  was  the  substituting  for  Hre  engines 
of  central  high-power  pumping  plants  or  stor- 
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,  by  means  of  which  a 
amount  of  water  can  he  drawn  from  the  several 
mains  of  the  high-pressure  system  and  concen- 
trated at  high  pressure  upon  a  single  block 
directly  from  the  hydrant. 

Fire  Escape',  device  to  facilitate  the  escape 
of  persons  from  burning  buildings.  The  com- 
mon fire  escape  is  a  system  of  fixed  iron  lad- 
ders attached  outside  beneath  the  windows, 
ordinarily  with  a  platform  or  balcony  provided 
tor  each  story.  Scores  of  complex  machines 
intended  for  use  as  flrc  escapes  have  been  pro- 
jected, hut  firemen  still  use  sectional  ladders, 
which  they  manipulate  at  great  disadvantage 
by  hand.  These  were  in  use  previous  to  385 
A.D.,  as  also  were  flexible  ladders  with  hooks 
at  the  ends,  which  were  thrown  to  catch  upon 
walls  and  window  sills.  In  ancient  use,  too, 
were  telescopic  tubes  raised  vertically  from  a 
base  frame  by  a  screw,  and  carrying  a  basket 
large  enough  to  hold  several  persona ;  also  lazy 
tongs,  or  Jointed  superposed  tnrs  lifting  a  plat- 
form. Both  of  these  principles  are  embraced 
in  numerous  flre-escape  apparatus  projected  in 
recent  times. 

Fire  Extin'gtiisher,  apparatus  for  extinguish- 
ing fires  either  by  means  of  water  or  by  non- 
combustible  gases.  The  term  technically  con- 
sidered excludes  fire  engines,  although  the 
principle  of  operation  ma^  be  similar  in  both. 
The  original  flre  e-Ttinguisher,  as  the  term  is 
now  used  and  understood,  was  the  invention  of 
William  A.  Graham,  of  Lexington,  Va.,  who 
filed  his  application  tor  a  patent,  November, 
1837.  The  patent  was  issued  more  than  forty 
years  later,  July,  1878,  and  its  validity  was 
sustained  in  a  Federal  decision  in  1884. 
Graham  died  in  1857  after  twenty  years  of 
vain  endeavor  to  convince  the  Patent  Office  of 
the  patentability  of  his  invention.  Twelve 
years  later  certain  foreign  inventors  received 
a  U.  S,  patent  embracing  its  principle,  but 
were  unable  to  cariy  hack  the  data  of  their 
discovery  of  it  beyond  1861,  whereas  it  was 
shown  Uiat  Graham,  aside  from  his  applica- 
tion filed  in  I83T,  had  successfully  made  and 
used  an  apparatus  embodying  the  discovery  as 
early  as  1853.  In  1876  the  administrators  of 
Graham  filed  a  new  application,  which  was 
rejected  on  the  ground  of  delay  and  long  pub- 
lic use.  On  June  14,  1878,  an  act  of  Congress 
was  passed  which  revised  the  application  of 
forty-one  years  before,  and  on  this  the  patent 
was  finally  issued. 

Graham's  original  apparatus  was  improved 
by  later  inventors  till  the  present  self-acting 
extinguisber  was  evolved.  There  are  several 
types,  of  which  the  Babcock  is  probably  in 
most  general  use.  This  is  in  two  forms;  a 
small  metallic  cylinder,  which  can  be  carried 
on  one's  back,  and  a  larger  one  or  pair, 
mounted  on  wheels.  Specimens  of  the  latter 
type,  popularly  called  chemical  engines,  arc 
used  in  the  U.  S.  by  the  salvage  corps  main- 
tained by  insurance  companies.  In  each  form 
the  cylinder  contains,  in  its  upper  section,  a 
glass  or  lead  vessel  holding  sulphuric  acid. 
The  rest  of  the  cylinder  is  lllled  with  water 
holding  in  solution  bicarbonate  of  soda.  The 
stopper  of   the  small   vessel   is   worked   by   a 
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rod  through  the  top  of  the  extinguisher.  By 
withdrawing  the  stopper  the  vessel  tilts  over, 
and  mingles  the  acid  with  the  solution,  thereby 
discharging  carbonic  acid  from  the  latter,  and 
the  opening  of  a  stopcock,  near  the  bottom  of 
the  cylinder,  lets  the  water  rush  out  through 
a  hose. 

Other  forms  of  extinguisher  devised  for 
quenching  fires  at  their  start  are  glass  hand- 
grenades  to  be  thrown  into  a  flame  and  broken 
as  they  strike,  and  a  variety  of  metallic  tubes 
operated  in  different  ways,  the  apparatus  in 
each  case  containing  a  substance  that  will  de- 
velop gas  enough  to  put  out  a  small  fire  by 
excluding  air.  These  small  devices  are  made 
for  use  in  dwellings,  offices,  factories,  places 
of  amusement,  steamboats,  railroad  cars,  etc. 

Numerous  methods  have  been  proposed  for 
insuring  the  automatic  action  of  fire-extin- 
guishing apparatus  through  the  inevitable  in- 
crease of  temperature.  Pipes  extending  from 
a  central  reservoir  of  water  or  extinguishing 
gases,  and  provided  with  fusible  plugs  or  actu- 
ated by  a  thermostat,  have  been  largely  and 
successfully  introduced. 

Fire'fly,  popular  name  of  insect  which  is 
luminous  at  night.  Fireflies  are  beetles  of  the 
families  LampyridcB  and  Elateridcp,  the  former 
including  the  glowworms.  The  luminous  or- 
gans of  fireflies  and  glowworms  are  composed 
of  yellow  masses  of  cells  fllled  with  granular 
matter  and  traversed  by  many  traches  (breath- 
ing tubes).  It  is  now  generally  held  that  the 
light  is  produced  by  the  slow  combustion  of 
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ffranular  and  perhaps  fatty  matter,  oxygen  be- 
ing abundantly  supplied  by  the  traches.  it  is 
not  thought  that  phosphorus  is  present  in  any 
noteworthy  amount  in  the  luminous  matter. 
Spectroscopic  examination  of  the  light  of  in- 
sects of  both  families  gives  a  beautiful  con- 
tinuous spectrum  without  lines.  The  fireflies 
of  Central  and  S.  America  are  chiefly  Elateri- 
d€B,  of  the  genus  Pyrophorua,  They  generally 
give  a  very  intense  light,  which  comes  from 
two  spots  on  the  prothorax.  The  U.  8.  have 
some  Elateridas  with  luminous  larvae.  Our 
common  "  lightning  bugs "  are  of  numerous 
species,  all  Lampy^dcBy  and  mostly  of  the  gen- 
era Photinua  and  Photuria,  Photuria  PennsyU 
vanica  is  the  most  common.    See  Glowworm. 

Fireliole  Riv'er,  in  Wyoming;  main  fork  of 
Madison  River;  flows  from  Madison  Lake,  a 
sheet  of  water  of  some  sixty  acres  area,  NW. 
through  the  Firehole  Basin,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  geyser  regions  of  the  Yellowstone 
National  Park. 

Fire  Insur'ance.    See  Insubance. 

Fire'proofingy  the  process  or  means  of  ren- 
dering textile  fabrics  or  other  materials  in- 


combustible. Impregnation  either  with  alum, 
borax,  or  copperas  is  by  far  the  best  treatment 
for  flxeproofing  and  preserving  wood,  and  is 
strongly  recommended  for  rafiway  cars  sub- 
jected to  risk  of  fire  from  overturned  stoves 
and  lamps  in  cases  of  collision,  etc  The  use 
of  sodium  tungstate  and  ammonium  phosphate 
has  been  found  to  be  best  adapted  for  common 
use  with  cloths,  etc.,  either  of  these  rendering 
the  lightest  muslins  uninflammable.  The 
sodium  tungstate  has  the  advantage  that  it 
may  be  used  with  starch  and  does  not  inter- 
fere with  ironing,  and  should  be  used  in  prefer- 
ence for  light  articles  of  apparel,  curtains,  up- 
holstery, etc  The  disastrous  results  of  fires 
in  places  of  amusement  have  led  to  the  use 
of  nreproof  drop  curtains,  and  asbestos  is  the 
material  most  relied  upon  for  the  desired  fire- 
resisting  properties  in  such  places. 

FiBEPBOOF  BUILDING  is  the  science  of  con- 
structing an  edifice  not  only  incombustible,  but 
capable  of  resisting,  without  injury  to  its 
stabilitv  or  serious  damage  to  its  structure, 
the  action  of  any  fire  originating  either  within 
its  contents  or  from  without.  The  destructive 
effect  of  long-continued  and  fierce  fiame  upon 
incombustible  materials,  such  as  stone  and 
iron,  renders  the  problem  of  fireproof  building 
a  difficult  one.  The  burning  of  stored  mer- 
chandise, and  even  the  radiated  heat  of  a  great 
conflagration,  may  suffice  to  melt  exposed  iron- 
work, or  at  least  to  soften  it  until  it  col- 
lapses, dragging  floors  and  walls  down  with  it 
in  a  general  ruin;  it  may  fuse  the  surface  of 
wall  tiling,  crack  and  destroy  solid  granite 
masonry,  and  cause  zinc  and  copper  to  burst 
into  flame. 

The  distinction  should  be  carefully  drawn 
between  fireproof  and  merely  incombustible 
buildings.  The  latter,  although  wholly  com- 
posed of  material  incapable  of  combustion,  may 
be  completely  gutted  by  the  spread  of  the  fire 
among  their  contents  from  one  part  to  another 
through  stairways  and  other  openings;  and 
may  even  suffer  serious  structural  damage  by 
the  collapse  of  their  metal  beams  and  columns. 
A  fireproof  building  should  suffer  ^no  structural 
damage  from  either  internal  or  external  fire, 
and  should  offer  an  effectual  barrier  to  the 
spread  of  the  flames  from  one  story  or  section 
to  another.  There  is  also  a  third  class  of 
buildings  which,  though  built  with  incombust- 
ible walls,  floors,  roofs,  and  partitions,  are 
finished  with  inflammable  flttings  and  decora- 
tions. The  damage  by  fire  to  "  fireproof " 
buildings  has  mainly  been  in  structures  of  this 
class,  which  includes  a  large  proportion  of 
modem  "  fireproof "  hotels,  apartment  houses, 
and  office  buildings. 

It  should  be  the  aim  in  any  system  of  fire- 
resisting  construction  (1)  to  build  wholly  of 
incombustible  materials;  (2)  to  protect  by 
nonconducting  coverings  all  exposed  structural 
metal  work;  (3)  to  dispense  absolutely,  if  pos- 
sible, with  inflammable  material  even  for  the 
flnishing  and  minor  embellishments;  and  (4) 
to  oppose  every  possible  barrier  to  the  passage 
of  fire  from  one  part  of  the  building  to  an- 
other. 

FiBEPBOOF  SAFES  are  movable  receptacles  of 
iron  or  steel,  lined  with  noncombustible  mate- 
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rials,  and  uged  for  the  preservation  of  papers, 
money,  or  other  articles  of  value,  ^he  essen- 
tial features  in  the  construction  of  fireproof 
safes  are  included  in  the  following  classifi- 
cation: (1)  those  having  a  filling  of  some 
simply  nonconducting  material,  like  clay  or 
concrete;  (2)  those  fitted  with  plaster  capable 
of  giving  off  water  by  calcination,  though  only 
in  moderate  quantities;  (3)  those  in  which  alum 
or  other  salt  yielding  a  laige  percentage  of  wa- 
ter by  decomposition,  is  mingled  with  the  plas- 
ter; and  (4)  the  steam  safes,  in  which  vessels 
either  of  glass  or  metal  and  filled  with  water 
are  arranged  between  the  inner  and  outer  walls 
to  give  off  steam  when  subjected  to  a  high 
heat.  It  must  be  remembered  that  no  safe  is 
absolutely  fireproof,  although  they  are  made 
capable  of  withstanding  an  exceedingly  high 
temperature.  Wherever  possible,  a  safe  should 
be  imbedded  in  brickwork,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  effective  of  all  protections  against  the 
injurious  transmission  of  heat. 

Fire  Ship,  formerly  a  vessel,  often  old  and 
unseaworthy,  laden  with  combustibles,  fired, 
and  sent  into  the  midst  of  an  enemy's  fieet  to 
set  it  afire.  This  ancient  device  has  been  fre- 
quently tried  in  modem  warfare,  but,  though 
sometimes  of  service,  can  never  be  of  much 
effect  against  modem  war  ships. 

Fire'works. 

TECH  NT. 


See     FiBE-CBACKEBS ;      Pybo- 


Fire  Wor'shipers.    See  Guebebs  ;  Pabsees. 

Firishta  (fe-r@sh't&).    See  Febishtah. 

Fir'man,  in  Oriental  countries,  the  certificate 
or  written  mandate  of  a  sovereign  or  govern- 
ment; is  especially  applied  to  passports  issued 
to  travelers  in  Turkish  countries. 

First  Aid  to  the  In'jured,  a  term  applied  to 
the  first  and  essential  things  done  for  the  im- 
mediate relief  of  the  injured  and  distressed. 
Remedial  measures  for  the  most  common 
emergencies  may  be  found  under  the  following 
titles:  Antidote,  Abtebt,  Bandages,  Bubns 
AND    Scalds,   Dbownino,   Fainting,   Poison, 

SUNSTBOKE,  AND   WoUNDS. 

Firsfbom,  among  the  Hebrews,  the  first 
child  of  the  father  and  the  mother ;  hence  he  is 
spoken  of  in  regard  to  the  father  as  "  the  be- 
ginning of  his  strength,"  and  in  regard  to  the 
mother  as  "  the  opening  of  the  womb."  Before 
the  establishment  of  the  Hebrew  theocracy  the 
rights  of  primogeniture  (first  birth)  were 
recognized,  but  they  were  sometimes  trans- 
ferr^  from  the  eldest  to  a  younger  son,  as 
from  Esau  to  Jacob.  After  the  Mosaic  economy 
was  established,  such  a  transfer  was  forbidden 
(Deut.  zxi,  15-17).  The  birthright  consisted 
in  a  double  portion  of  the  inheritance.  To 
commemorate  the  destruction  of  the  first- 
bom  of  the  Egyptians,  God  required  that  the 
first-bom  males  of  the  Hebrews  should  be  con- 
secrated to  him;  also  the  firstlings  of  their 
cattle  and  the  first  fruits  of  their  ground. 

The  right  of  government  inhered  in  the  eld- 
est son  in  the  absence  of  the  father,  or  in  the 
case  of  his  death  while  the  family  remained 
together.  This  preeminence  attached  to  the 
eldest  son  in  the  royal  family,  as  he  succeeded 


to  the  throne  (II  Chron.  xxi,  3).  The  first- 
bom  son  seems  to  have  had  authority  over  the 
rest  of  the  family  from  the  earliest  times;  but 
this  appears  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
peculiar  birthright  prerogative,  for  Esau  says 
of  Jacob,  "  Is  he  not  rightly  named  Jacob  (a 
supplanter)  1  for  he  hath  supplanted  me  these 
two  times:  he  took  away  my  birthright,  and, 
behold,  now  he  hath  taken  away  my  blessing  " 
(Gen.  xxvii,  36).  As  the  first  bom  was  con- 
sidered more  vigorous  than  yoimger  children, 
having  been  begotten  and  brought  forth  before 
the  parents  had  lost  their  strength,  smd  first 
developing  into  manhood,  he  was  invested  with 
superior  prerogatives  in  the  family.  This  has 
been  the  case  among  almost  all  people.  Hence 
the  destruction  of  the  firstborn  of  Egypt  was 
considered  so  great  a  calamity. 

In  the  Scriptures,'  the  term  "  firstborn "  is 
used  metaphorically  for  the  first,  or  chief,  or 
preeminent.  God  said  of  David  (Ps.  Ixxxix, 
27),  "I  will  make  him  my  firstborn,  higher 
than  the  kings  of  the  earth,"  where  the  second 
clause  explains  the  first.  Christ  is  "  first-born 
among  many  brethren"  (Rom.  viii,  29),  as 
he  is  "  the  Son  of  God  "  in  a  peculiar  sense — 
preeminent  among  the  sons  of  Grod.  The 
righteous  are  spoken  of  as  "  a  society  of  first- 
boms,  registered  in  heaven"  (Heb.  xii,  23). 
For  the  subject  of  the  firstborn's  rights  under 
the  English  law  of  primogeniture,  see  Pbimo- 

OENITUBE. 

First  Fruits,  the  earliest  gathered  fruits  of 
the  season.  The  offering  of  the  first  fruits, 
with  religious  ceremony,  in  acknowledgment  of 
Divine  bounty,  was  practiced  by  the  Egyptians, 
Greeks,  and  Romans,  as  well  as  by  the  He- 
brews. Under  the  Mosaic  ritual  these  offerings 
were  of  two  kinds — ^national  and  individual. 
The  national  offerings  were  in  connection  with 
two  of  the  great  festivals;  the  first,  a  sheaf  of 
barley  at  the  Passover,  when  the  barley  harvest 
began;  the  second,  two  loaves  of  bread  at  Pen- 
te^st,  when  the  wheat  harvest  ended.  These 
national  offerings,  of  solemn  representative 
character,  were  to  be  made  at  Jerusalem,  and 
ceased  with  the  destruction  of  the  Temple.  In- 
dividual offerings  were  also  for  the  sustenance 
of  the  priesthood,  and  were  made  throughout 
the  country,  as  well  as  at  Jerusalem.  Some 
offerings  were  expressly  devoted  to  the  priests' 
use  (Num.  xviii,  12),  as  the  best  of  the  oil, 
wine,  and  wheat,  and  the  fleece  of  sheep.  Of 
young  trees  no  fruits  could  be  taken  till  the 
fourth  year,  when  they  were  offered  as  first 
fruits;  after  this  they  might  be  eaten.  Of  all 
ripened  produce  of  the  earth,  a  basketful  was 
to  be  presented  by  each  Israelite.  The  gift  was 
not  to  be  taken  from  the  portion  designed  for 
tithes,  nor  from  the  comers  left  for  the  poor. 
One  fortieth  was  accounted  a  liberal  propor- 
tion of  the  produce,  while  a  moderate  portion 
was  a  fiftietn,  and  a  scanty  portion  a  sixtieth ; 
but  whatever  was  offered  must  be  the  produce 
of  the  Holy  Land.  Beyond  Palestine  it  might 
be  converted  into  money,  and  thus  sent  to  the 
Temple. 

Fir'  Wool,  fiber  prepared  to  some  extent  in 
Germany  from  the  leaves  of  the  Scotch  fir,  and 
made    into   cloth    and   wadding,    used   in   the 
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these  leaves.  Fir-wool  extract  is  a.  residual 
substance  prepared  from  the  leaves,  and  used 
in  medicine, 

Fitc,  origioall^  a  wicker  hasket  In  which 
money  was  carried  and  kept.  When  the  em- 
pire was  establiiihed  the  name  fiscu*  was  given 
to  tbe  treasure  which  belonged  to  the  emperor 
aa  such.  Under  the  later  eraperorg  no  separate 
state  treasury  existed.  In  the  civil  law  of 
modem  Europe  the  Use  is  the  property  of  the 
state.  The  word  confiscation,  derived  from 
fUeu»,  signifies  the  forfeiture  of  any  species  of 
property  to  the  state. 

Fiichart  (fish'art),  Johann,  abt.  1560-90; 
German  Satirical  writer;  b.  Mainz,  Hesse;  be- 
came advocate  to  the  Imperial  Chamber  at 
Spires  in  15B1;  in  1583,  Bailiff  of  Forbach, 
where  he  died.  His  works,  in  the  main,  were 
written  to  condemn  the  vices  and  follies  of  all 
clssses,  and  to  vindicate  Prote8tantinm.  Per- 
haps  the  best  known  is  a  free  imitation  of 
Rabelaifl's  "  Gargantua."  Among  other  works 
are  "  The  Jester  in  Rhyme,"  a  satire  against 
the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans;  "The  For- 
tunate Ship,"  a  narrative  poem ;  "  The  Flea 
Hunt,"  a  comic  poem;  "The  Four-cornered 
Hat."  against  the  Jesuits;  "The  Grandmother 
of  all  Prognostication,"  and  "  The  Hive  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Swarm,"  a  sharp  attack  on  the 
dissolute  clergy. 

Pith,  name  popularly  applied  to  vertebrated 
animals  living  in  the  water,  breathing  by  means 
of  gills  and   possessing  paired   fins.     All   ttsh- 
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like  vertebrates  are  divided  into  three  classes: 
(1)  lancetets  (Leptocardii) ,  small  marine  ani- 
mals representing  tbe  lowest  degree  of  devej- 
opnient  of  the  vertebrate  type,  possessing  no 
distinct  head  and  with  a  soft  cartilaginous 
cord  which  serves  as  a  vertebral  column;  (2) 
lampreys  and  hagfishes  ( Maraipobranohii } , 
naked,  eel -shaped  animals  with  imperfectly  de- 
velop^ skulls,  no  true  jaws  and  a  cartilag- 
inous skeleton;  (3)  fishes  (Pwces),  including 
sharks,  rays,  sturgeons,  garpikes,  and  bony 
flsbes,  possessing  a  well-devetoped  skull,  with 
a  movaole  lower  jaw,  developed  brain,  and  a 
cartilaginous  or  bony  skeleton.  Of  this  last 
class,  tbe  bony  or  true  fishes  [Teleoatomi)  con- 
stitute the  commonly  known  varieties  of  both 
fresh-water  and  marine  fishes. 

Nearly  all  representatives  of  the  class  PUoet 
are  covered  with  scales  or  bonj  plates.  The 
skin  of  the  sharks  generally  contains  minute, 
platelike  scales  which  are  rasping  to  the  touch, 
while  that  of  the  sturgeons  and  garpikes  is 
characterized  by  prominent  bony  bucklers  or 
hard,  enamel-covered  angular  and  rhoDiboidal 
scales.  Other  forms  of  scales  are  the  cycloid 
and  ctenoid:' cycloid  scales  have  their  margins 
entire;  ctenoid,  serrated. 

The  skeleton  of  the  common  types  consists 
of  tbe  skull,  a  series  of  vertebne,  generally  bi- 
concave, and  the  pectoral  and  pelvic  girdles. 
The  number  of  vertebne  is  not  constant,  and 
often  attains  a  high  number,  especially  in  th« 
shark  family.  Tbe  pectoral  nrdle  is  a  fork- 
shaped  apparatus  like  a  bird's  wishbone, 
curved  forward,  connected  with  each  side  be- 
low at  the  median  line,  and  joined  to  the  skull 
by  intervening  bones.  To  the  pectoral  and 
pelvic  girdles  are  attached  the  pectoral  and 
ventral  fins  respectively.  The  dorsal,  anal,  and 
caudal  fins  are  connected  with  the  vertebral 
column  by  means  of  their  supporting  rays, 
which  in  turn  connect  with  a  system  of  sup- 
porting bones  called  interspinal  bones,  which 
stand  in  definite  relation  to  the  bones  of  the 
vertebral  column,  although  not  directly  joined 
to  it.  The  fish  is  propelled  through  the  water 
mainly  by  the  lateral  movement  of  the  caudal 
or  tail  fln,  the  other  fins  maintaining  the  di- 
rection. The  skull  of  higher  fishes  is  a  com- 
plicated structure;  in  sharks  and  rays  it  is  n 
simple  cartilaginous  box.  To  the  lower  part 
of  the  skull  are  attached  the  lower  jaw,  hyold, 
and  gill  arches.  The  hindermost  of  the  gill 
arches  are  generally  modified  into  pharyngeal 

The  respiratory  system  of  all  fishes  consists 
of  gills  attached  to  the  gill  arches  in  front  of 
the  scapular  arch.  Oxygen  is  thus  obtained 
by  the  blood  from  water  passing  through  tlie 
mouth,  into  the  pharynx,  and  escaping  through 
the  gill  clefts.  The  tongue  is  atlached  to  the 
hyold  appiiratua,  and  often  bears  teeth.  In 
some  classes  and  groups,  teeth  may  be  borne 
on  any  bones  in  the  circumference  of  the  mouth 
in  addition  to  the  jawbones.  There  mav  also 
be  no  teeth  at  all. 

The  more  important  differences  in  the  di- 
gestive system  of  fishes  as  compared  to  other 
vertebrated  animals  lies  in  the  possession  of 
ciecal  appendages  at  the  anterior  end  of  the 
intestine,    which    act   as   supplementary   atom- 
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achs;  the  relatively  short  intestine,  and,  ex- 
cepting in  the  teleosts,  the  presence  of  a 
"  spiral  valve "  to  increase  the  area  of  ab- 
sorption. The  liver,  gall  bladder,  and  pancreas 
are  fairly  well  developed.  In  the  blood  system 
the  heart  consists  of  a  ventricle  and  auricle, 
and  a  thickened  part  of  the  large  artery,  known 
as  the  bulhua  arteriosia.  The  blood  does  not 
return  to  the  heart  after  being  purified,  but  is 
distributed  from  the  gills  to  the  main  artery, 
and  thence  to  the  different  parts  of  the  body. 
Its  flow  is  therefore  relatively  sluggish,  which 
fact  causes  its  temperature  to  approximate 
that  of  the  environment.  Fish  are  therefore 
cold-blooded  animals  like  the  reptilia  and  am- 
phibia. The  nervous  system  includes  the  brain, 
spinal  cord,  and  the  sympathetic  system,  with 
variations  peculiar  to  the  respective  classes. 
Between  the  intestines  and  the  backbone  are 
located  the  air  or  swim  bladder  and  the  kid- 
neys, the  latter  appearing  as  dark-red  lobu- 
lated  organs,  and  occupying  nearly  the  entire 
length  of  the  abdominal  cavity.  The  air  blad- 
der has  some  value  in  maintaining  the  equilib- 
rium of  the  fish. 

The  sexes  of  fishes  are  separate,  and  in  the 
majority  of  types  the  eggs  are  laid  in  gravel 
or  sand,  where  they  are  fertilized  by  a  dis- 
charge of  the  sperm  cells,  or  milt  of  the  male. 
Certain  representatives  of  the  sharks  bring 
forth  their  young  alive.  The  number  of  eggs 
varies  with  the  nature  of  the  species — some 
forms,  like  the  cod,  bearing  millions.  De- 
partures from  the  usual  globoid  form  of  egg 
are  represented  by  the  well-known  purse- 
shaped,  leathery  cases  containing  embryos  of 
sharks  and  rays.  Tlie  usual  season  for  spawn- 
ing occurs  in  the  spring,  though  colder  months 
are  selected  by  the  salmon  and  trout.  Of  the 
migratory  fishes,  those  ascending  fresh-water 
streams  to  spawn,  as  the  salmon,  shad,  and  ale- 
wife,  are  termed  "  anadromous "  forms,  those 
descending  to  the  sea,  as  the  eel,  **  catadro- 
mous."  The  nest-building  instinct  is  strongly 
developed  in  many  forms  of  both  fresh  and 
salt-water  fishes,  the  usual  type  of  nest  con- 
sisting of  a  shallow  basin  with  pebbly  bottom 
made  and  kept  clean  by  the  fins  of  the  parent 
fishes.  The  sticklebacks  construct  a  nest  of 
sticks  and  grass  cemented  together  by  a  sticky 
secretion.  Certain  forms  of  catfishes  {Siluri- 
dw)  bear  the  eggs  in  the  mouth  during  the 
period  of  incubation,  while  the  sea  horse  (Ftp- 
pooampus)  protects  its  eggs  and  young  in  a 
ventral  pouch. 

Certain  forms  of  fishes  are  vegetarians;  the 
majority,  however,  are  carnivorous,  feeding 
upon  forms  smaller  than  themselves  or  upon 
the  minute  crustaceans  of  the  waters.  Dis- 
tinct fish  faima  are  characteristic  in  accord- 
ance with  the  geographical  position  and  the 
depth  of  water,  the  greatest  variety  of  fishes 
being  found  in  tropical  waters.  Certain  forms 
are  confined  to  limited  sections,  while  others, 
like  the  mackerel  family  { Scomhridce) ,  are  of 
a  cosmopolitan  character,  and  found  in  all  sec- 
tions of  the  globe.  The  deep-sea  fishes,  as  well 
as  those  forms  isolated  in  caves  and  mountain 
waters,  are  peculiarly  fitted  to  their  environ- 
ments. At  present  date  there  are  over  9,000 
species  of  living  fishes  known. 


Fish  Curture,  a  term  which  in  its  widest 
sense  means  the  increase,  distribution,  and  pro- 
tection of  useful  and  ornamental  aquatic  ani- 
mals and  plants.  Modem  fish  culture  includes 
artificial  as  well  as  natural  propagation  and 
rearing  of  useful  and  ornamental  water  ani- 
mals, and  the  acclimatization  of  species  in  wa- 
ters to  which  they  are  not  native.  The  neces- 
sity of  artificial  propagation  has  become  most 
manifest  in  interior  waters  where  fishing  op- 
erations and  artificial  obstructions  have  inter- 
fered with  natural  reproduction.  Artificial 
propagation  affords  many  advantages  over 
natural  conditions.  Under  natural  conditions 
only  a  small  percentage  of  the  eggs  cast  by  the 
female  are  impregnated,  but  by  the  artificial 
method  nearly  all  the  eggs  can  be  impregnated 
and  hatched.  In  a  state  of  nature  ^gs  are 
devoured  by  insects,  fishes,  birds,  mammals, 
and  other  enemies;  they  are  destroyed  by 
freshets  or  crushed  by  logs,  and  the  young 
fish  escaping  these  dangers  are  attacked  inces- 
santly by  hosts  of  predatory  animals.  In  a 
hatchery  or  pond  station  both  eggs  and  young 
are  protected  almost  entirely  from  all  these 
destructive  agencies,  the  growing  fish  are  as- 
sorted according  to  size,  and  are  regularly  and 
properly  fed.  The  larvse  of  gnats,  mosquitoes, 
flics,  and  various  small  crustaceans  are  em- 
ployed as  food  at  different  stages  of  the  growth 
of  the  young,  and  the  flesh  of  domestic  ani- 
mals constitutes  the  principal  food  of  older 
fish.  Upon  the  character  of  the  egg  depends 
the  manner  of  handling  during  incubation. 
Some  are  spread  on  wire  trays  in  boxes  through 
which  water  fiows,  some  are  hatched  in  glass 
jars,  and  others  are  collected  on  grass  roots 
and  twigs,  to  which  they  adhere  during  the 
incubation  period.  Fish  eggs  are  usually 
shipped  between  layers  of  damp  moss  or  cot- 
ton, or  on  fiannel  or  zinc  bottom  trays  lined 
with  moss.  The  temperature  of  the  inside  of 
the  shipping  box  is  kept  low  by  means  of  ice. 

Public  fish  culture  dates  from  1850,  when 
France  established  at  Huninsue  the  first  fish 
hatchery  under  government  direction.  In  the 
U.  S.,  Massachusetts  appointed  the  first  State 
Fish  Commission,  but  New  Hampshire,  in  1865, 
first  began  public  fish  culture  by  importing 
and  hatching  salmon  eggs  from  Canada.  The 
first  public  fish  hatchery  erected  in  the  U.  S. 
was  the  shad  station  of  Massachusetts  at  Had- 
ley  Falls  on  the  Connecticut  River.  At  the 
present  time  forty  states  and  territories  have 
fish  commissions  in  more  or  lc8s  active  oper- 
ation, with  annual  appropriations  ranging 
from  $1,500  to  $34,000,  and  the  aggregate  an- 
nual appropriation  nearly  $24)0,000.  The  U.  S. 
Fish  Commission  was  establiHhed  by  Congress 
in  1871,  and  began  the  artificial  propagation 
of  fish  in  1872.  The  commission  has  stations 
in  operation  in  thirty-one  states  and  terri- 
tories. The  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1000,  aggregated  $446,500. 

Among  the  many  results  accomplished  by 
fish  culture  may  be  mentioned  the  introduc- 
tion of  European  salmon  and  trout  into  New 
Zealand  and  Australia;  the  successful  transfer 
of  trout  from  the  U.  S.  to  Japan,  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  the  continent  of  Europe;  the  acclima- 
1  tion  of  the  black  bass  in  Great  Britain  and 
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GermHny;  the  introduction  of  several  species 
of  European  trout  into  the  U.  S.;  the  trans- 
fer of  aliad  and  atriped  baas  from  E.  rivers 
to  California;  and  the  remarkable  increase  in 
the  catch  of  shad  in  the  E.  U.  S.  since  18B0. 
The  number  of  shad  taken  in  18D0  was  nearly 
two  and  a  half  tiinea  aa  great  as  in  1830,  and 
the  increase  in  the  yield  was  worth  9823,900, 
notwithstanding  that  the  average  price  per 
pound  in  1800  was  oqIj  eleven  cents  as  aKainst 
nineteen  cents  in  1S80.  The  number  o!  spe- 
cies of  flsh  to  which  the  methods  of  flsh  cul- 
ture are  now  applied  by  the  general  govern- 
ment and  the  states  is  not  far  from  forty.  The 
shad,  whiteflsh,  pike,  perch,  cod,  and  several 
.  members  of  the  salmon  family  receive  the 
greatest  amount  of  attention.  The  Dominion 
of  Canada  appropriates  about  as  much  annu- 
ally to  public  fish  culture  as  all  Europe,  while 
the  U.  S.  devote  to  the  work  many  times  the 
amount  granted  in  Europe  and  the  Dominion. 
Public  flsh  culture  in  many  countries  is  con- 
ducted through  the  ageniy  of  scientific  bureaus 
and  associations.  Thus,  in  Norway,  operations 
are  carried  on  by  the  (Society  for  the  Develop- 
ment of  Norwegian  Fisheries;  the  Netherlands 
has  ita  commission  for  the  sea  flaheries,  to 
which  the  government  refers  all  matters  relat- 
ing to  fishery  interests ;  in  Germany  the 
Deutscher  Fiacherei  Verein  (German  Pishery 
Union)  and  the  Commission  for  the  Investi- 
gation of  the  German  Seas  are  partly  sup- 
ported by  public  funds;  Scotland  has  a  fishery 
board,  chiefly  for  the  inquiry  into  the  proper 
basis  of  fishery  legislation,  but  partly  engaged 
in  marine  fish  culture  at  its  Dunbar  station. 

Flsb'ei,  John,  1460-1636;  English  prelate; 
b.  Beverley;  was  a  zealous  opponent  of  the 
Reformation;  became  Cbanceltor  of  the  Univ. 
of  Cambridge,  1501,  and  Bishop  of  Bocheater, 
1504.  He  opposed  the  divorce  of  Henry  VIII 
from  Catherine  of  Arogon ;  refused  to  talce 
the  oath  of  alliance  in  IG34,  was  attainted 
and  beheaded.  Just  before  his  execution  Pope 
Paul  III  made  him  a   cardinal. 
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fondness  for  fish,  which  it  often  steals  from 
the  traps  of  fur  collectors,  who  use  flsh  as  a 
bait  for  the  pine  marten.  It  is  3  ft.  long,  in- 
clusive of  the  tail.  It  is  fierce  and  nocturnal, 
living  chiefly  upon  birds  and  small  qnadru- 

Fiih'eii«a,  industries  based  on  the  taking,  for 
sale,  fish  or  of  any  other  aquatic  animals,  such 
as  geslfl,  whales,  clams,  corals,  and  sponges. 
The  term  "  fishery "  means  fishing  for  busi- 
ness, as  distinguished  from  the  angling,  which 
is  fishing  for  sport,  and  implies  the  use  oi 
fine  tackle  ■  for  the  capture  of  active,  well- 
flavoied  fish.  The  development  of  the  flsher- 
ies  during  the  Middle  Ages  was  promoted  by 
the  demand  for  flsh  creat^  by  the  fasts  of  thtt 
Church;  but  the  discovery,  at  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century  of  Newfoundland  and  its 
fisheries,  which  to  this  day  surpass  all  others 
in  magnitude  and  value,  gave  the  greatest  im- 

fulse  to  the  business.  The  French  were  the 
rst  Europeans  who  engaged  in  the  American 
cod  fishery.  In  the  seventeenth  century  began 
these  contests  between  the  French  and  the  Eng- 
lish about  the  sovereignty  of  the  fishing 
grounds,  which  continued  more  than  a  century. 
The  treaty  of  peace  of  17S3  confirmed  the 
French  in  the  possession  of  St.  Pierre  and 
Miquelon,  and  in  the  right  to  flsh  on  the  W. 
coast  of  Newfoundland. 

The  French  herring  fishery  is  of  great  im- 
portance, as  is  also  that  of  sardines,  which 
IS  carried  on  in  the  Mediterranean  and  oH 
Brittany.  Spanish  flBheriee  flourish  mainly  in 
the  Bay  of  Biscay.  The  home  fisheries  of  the 
British  Islands  are  of  great  extent  and  impor- 
tance, the  herring  fisheries  of  (Scotland  and 
Ireland  holding  the  first  place.  Cod,  bake, 
and  ling  are  also  extensively  taken  in  ticot- 
land.  Along  the  English  coast  are  found  cod, 
herring,  mackerel,  turbot,  lobsters,  oysters, 
etc..  and  in  the  rivers  salmon.  The  richest 
Italian  fisheries  are  in  the  Adriatic,  the  tunny 
fishery  being  the  most  important.  The  Nor- 
wegian fisheries  (chiefiy  cod  and  herring),  ex- 
tending along  the  entire  W.  and  N.  coasts  of 
that  country,  including  the  adjacent  islands, 
are  the  most  productive  in  Europe.  Along 
the  coasts  of  Denmark  cod  is  the  principal 
flsh,  though  Sounder,  salmon,  porpoises,  ay stera, 
and  herring  are  also  taken.  The  principal 
Danish  fisheries,  however,  are  the  dependencies, 
Greenland,  the  Far5e  Islands,  and  Iceland. 
The  principal  maritime  fisheries  of  Russia  in 
Europe  are;  The  Caspian  Sea,  which  produces 
immense  quantities  of  sturgeon  and  seals;  the 
Black  Sea  and  Sea  of  Akot,  yielding  the  her- 
ring, tunny,  salmon,  sea  trout,  and  anchovies; 
and  the  Baltic,  furnishing  cod,  halibut,  sal- 
mon, lampreys,  etc.  The  White  Sea,  abound- 
ing in  herring,  cod,  and  halibut,  furnishes 
almost  the  sole  support  of  the  inhabitants 
along  the  coast.  The  river  fisheries  are  impor- 
tant, the  Volga  being  ihe  most  productive. 
The  coasts  of  Asiatic  Russia  swarm  with  fish, 
but  the  fisheries  are  undeveloped.  The  waters 
of  China  abound  in  flsh,  and  one  tenth  of  the 
people  derive  their  food   from   the  water. 

The  great  sea  fisheries  of  the  U.  S.,  dating 
from   the   earliest   settlement   of   the   country. 
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are  mostly  carried  on  from  New  England.    In  i  ity  (for  instance,  Pharaoh's  ring)  is  extreme 

the   treaty   of   peace,   1783,   the   right   of   the     '-  -'-^       * •—''—  *-  **^-* ^"  ♦*•' 

Americans  to  share  in  the  fisheries  of  New- 
foundland and  in  neighboring  waters  was  se- 
cured. The  Federal  Govt,  early  recognized 
the  importance  of  the  fisheries,  granted  boun- 
ties, until  1866,  for  their  encouragement,  and 
imposed  duties  on  the  importation  of  foreign- 
caught  fish.  During  the  war  with  England, 
1812-15,  British  cruisers  kept  the  fishermen 
from  the  distant  fishing  grounds.  In  the  nego- 
tiations for  peace  the  British  endeavored  in 
vain  to  procure  from  the  U.  S.  a  relinquish- 
ment of  their  right  to  the  fishing  grounds, 
and  maintained,  after  peace  was  concluded, 
that  the  state  of  hostilities  had  abrogated  the 
concession  of  1783.  Discussions  ensued  be- 
tween  the  two  governments,  leading  to  treaties, 
1818,  1854,  and  1871,  by  which  cerUin  rights 
of  fiishing  and  curing  fish  were  conceded  to 
Americans  in  the  waters  and  on  the  shores  of 
the  British  provinces. 

Mackerel  are  caught  on  the  coast  of  New 
England  and  as  far  8.  as  Chesapeake  Bay,  but 
the  most  productive  fisheries  are  in  the  Bay 
of  Chaleurs  and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 
Herring  are  taken  in  the  rivers  and  bays  from 
N.  Carolina  northward.  American  vessels, 
chiefiy  from  Gloucester,  Mass.,  visit  New 
Brunswick,  Newfoundland,  the  Magdalen  Is- 
lands, and  Labrador  for  that  fish,  while  the 
halibut  fishery  is  pursued  to  some  extent  from 
that  port  on  George's  and  the  W.  banks  and 
at  Greenland.  Oysters  are  foimd  particularly 
in  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  bays.  Turtles  are 
abundant  in  the  waters  of  the  Florida  Keys. 
There  are  valuable  shad  fisheries  in  the  Con- 
necticut, Hudson,  Delaware,  and  Potomac  riv- 
ers. Whitefish  are  the  principal  object  of 
pursuit  of  the  Great  Lake  fisheries.  The  fish- 
eries of  Alaska  are  of  vast  extent  and  produc- 
tiveness, cod  is  the  chief  item,  but  halibut 
and  herring  are  numerous.  The  salmon  fish- 
eries of  the  Columbia  River  are  also  of  great 
value.  The  British  American  colonies  are  the 
Beat  of  fisheries  among  the  richest  in  the 
world.  The  rivers  of  British  Columbia  swarm 
with  salmon,  and  the  waters  of  the  coast 
abound  in  cod,  herring,  halibut ;  but  the  fishery 
is  undeveloped.  Whitefish  and  trout  are  found 
extensively  in  Manitoba  and  the  NW.  terri- 
tories, particularly  in  the  waters  that  empty 
into  the  Hudson  Bay.  Whale  fishery  is  car- 
ried on  chiefly  by  vessels  from  San  Francisco, 
Provincetown,  and  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  and 
from  Newfoundland  and  Norwegian  ports. 

In  1906  the  total  value  of  the  products  of  the 
fisheries  of  the  U.  S.  was  reported  as  $56,737,- 
777.  The  most  valuable  products  were  oysters, 
$18,449,104,  and  salmon,  $14,121,288,  and  the 
exports  of  fisheries  products  aggregated  in 
value,  $7,559,178. 

Fish'exman's  Ring,  seal  ring  worn  by  the 
pope,  who  with  it  seals  certain  briefs,  said  to 
be  "  given  under  the  fisherman's  ring."  It 
bears  a  figure  representing  St.  Peter  fishing, 
is  borne  by  the  popes  as  St.  Peter's  successors, 
and  has  been  used  since  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  origin  of  this  custom  is  not  known.  The 
habit  of  wearing  a  ring  as  a  token  of  author- 


ly  old.  A  ring  similar  to  that  worn  by  the 
pope  belongs  to  the  official  costume  of  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  bishop. 

Fish'ery  LawB,  laws  which  define  and  regu- 
late the  rights  of  the  public  or  of  individuals 
to  fish  in  natural  or  artificial  bodies  of  water, 
public  or  private.  The  rules  of  the  English 
coDunon  law  regulating  fisheries  are  of  a  two- 
fold variety,  since  navigable  waters — by  which 
is  meant,  in  legal  usage,  those  in  which  the 
tide  ebbs  and  fiows — are  distinguished  from 
those  which  are  not  navigable.  In  streams 
above  the  reach  of  the  tidal  flow  the  soil  to 
the  center  of  the  river  bed  belongs  to  the  pro- 
prietors upon  the  respective  banks,  and  each 
possesses  an  exclusive  right  of  fishery  in  that 
half  of  the  stream  over  which  his  ownership 
extends.  If  the  land  on  both  sides  is  vested 
in  the  same  person,  his  fishing  privilege  per- 
tains to  the  whole  width  of  the  river  as  far 
as  the  boundaries  of  his  property  along  the 
course  of  the  river  may  extend. 

This  exclusive  right,  however,  must  be  exer- 
cised so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  public 
convenience  in  passing  on  the  stream  in  boats 
or  rafts,  and  no  dams  or  other  obstructions  can 
be  made  which  would  prevent  the  free  pas- 
sage of  fish,  unless  such  privilege  be  given 
by  statute.  In  navigable  or  tide  waters  the 
soil  is  vested  in  the  sovereign,  and  the  right 
of  fishery  is  common  to  the  entire  public.  A 
special  or  exclusive  privilege  can  only  be  cre- 
ated by  legislative  grant  or  by  prescription, 
which  must  be  clearly  proved,  and  which  is 
very  unusual.  This  rignt  of  all  persons  to 
fish  in  public  waters  is  called  a  common  fish- 
ery. When  several  have  a  right  to  fish  in  a 
private  stream  in  derogation  of  the  owner  of 
the  soil,  it  is  termed  a  common  of  fishery  or 
of  piscary.  The  designation  "  free  fishery  "  is 
applied  to  an  exclusive  right  in  a  navigable 
river  arising  by  grant  or  prescription,  without 
any  right  in  the  soil,  while  the  term  "several 
fishery  "  is  employed  when,  in  connection  with 
such  an  exclusive  grant,  a  property  in  the  soil 
is  also  given.  These  various  terms  are,  how- 
ever, often  employed  without  precision  of 
meaning. 

In  the  prosecution  of  the  cod,  mackerel,  and 
other  fisheries  along  the  coast  of  Newfound- 
land and  the  other  British  possessions  much 
hostility  was  created  between  British  fisher- 
men and  those  of  the  U.  S.  on  account  of  the 
practices  of  the  latter  in  fishing  unlawfully 
in  bays  and  inlets,  and  in  drying  and  curing 
their  fish  upon  British  shores.  The  high  seas 
are  free  and  open  to  all  nations,  and  people  of 
any  nationality  may  fish  therein  without  re- 
striction, but  this  right  ceases  at  the  mouths 
of  rivers  and  in  bays  and  harbors  along  the 
coast  of  any  country,  to  the  distance  of  a 
marine  league  from  the  shore.  Foreigners  can 
acquire  a  privilege  to  catch  fish  in  places  of 
this  kind  only  by  grant  of  the  state  or  sover- 
eign. At  times  the  colonial  authorities  have 
used  force  to  drive  away  U.  S.  fishermen  from 
the  Newfoundland  and  Canadian  coasts.  In 
order  to  remedy  these  difficulties,  various  trea- 
ties have  from  time  to  time  been  negotiated 
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between  tbe  U.  8.  and  Qreat  Britain  gr&nting 
certain  privileges  reciprocally  to  the  inliab- 
itanta  ot  either  country. 

Fish  Glue,  iainglasB  not  refined  for  culinary 
and  medicinal  purposes,  but  suitable  for  ce- 
ments, etc. ;  prepared  from  olTal  of  the  fisher- 
ies, and  has  a  strong  fishy  odor. 

Fishliawk,  common  n 


them  when  they  are  near  the  surface.     Its 


general  color  is  Ttintfyke  brown  above,  the 
quill  feathers  blackish,  and  the  head,  neck, 
ftod  under  parts  white.  The  outer  toe,  as  in 
owls,  can  be  turned  backward  and  the  power- 
ful feet  are  furnished  with 
^^^^^^  sharp  spikes  which  aid  in  ho!d- 
^^^^^^^^  ing  a  slippery  prey.  The  length 
^^H^^HBk  is  about  2  ft,,  the  spread  of 
^^F  W  '  wing  4j,  and,  as  in  most  birds 
lH    M  "^  F''^?'   ^^^  femalo  is  larger 

^^     ~  than  the  male.    By^  preference 

V  the  fishhawk  nests  in  tall  trees 

■  near  the  water.  The  nest,  which 

^^^^^  is  a  bulky  affair  of  sticks  and 
jfBV^  weeds,  repaired  and  added  to 
jB^^y  yearly,  is  so  large  that  small 
V-j    •■  birds    frequently    build    their 

Si^  nests  in  its  interstices.     This 

Heu>  iHD  Foot   species  ranges  over  the  greater 
or  Amehicah      part  of  the  warm  and  temper- 
FisHRAWE.        ate  zones,  its  American  mem- 
bers being  often  treated  aa  a 
distinct  geographical  race  or  subspecies.     The 
fishhawk  is  often  plundered  by  the  bald  eagle. 

Pish'ing  Boun'ties,  bounties  varying  from  $J 
to  $2.50  per  ton,  given  during  the  period  of 
British  rule  over  N.  America  to  all  vessels 
employed  for  four  nionths  at  least  in  each  year 
on  the  Newfoundland  Banks  or  other  flaheries. 
Three  eighths  of  the  bounty  went  to  the  owner 
of  the  vessel,  the  remainder  to  the  fishermen. 
During  tbe  Revolutionary  War  this  system  fell 
out  of  use,  but  by  Act  ol  Congress,  1792,  it 
was  retatablished,  on  the  ground  that  the  state 


received  benefit  from  tbe  fisheries  as  nurseries 
for  seamen.  Fiahing  bounties  were  finally 
abolished  in  1864. 

Fish  Plates,  pair  of  plates  placed  on  oppo- 
site sides  of  a  joint  in  a  beam,  and  connected 
by  tioltB  passing  through  tbe  beam.  Tbe  fish 
joint  for  railway  rails  was  first  used  in  Eng- 
land  in    1847,   tbe   plates   being    16    in.   long, 

In.  wide,  }  in.  thick,  and  tnlted  through  the 
rails  by  four  bolts  in  oval  holes,  so  as  to 
allow  for  changes  in  length  of  the  rails  due  to 
temperature.  This  joint  lacks  stifl'ness  and 
has  mostly  passed  out  of  use,  the  angle-bar 
joint  having  taken  its  place. 

Fiske,  John  (original  name  Edicund  Fibkk 
Greek),  1642-1901;  American  historical  and 
philoeopbical  writer;  b.  Hartford,  Conn.)  abt. 
1866   took   the   name   of   hia   maternal   great- 

Endfather;  was  Lecturer  on  Philosophy  at 
rvard,  1869-71;  Instructor  in  History, 
1870;  Assistant  Librarian,  1872-79;  overseer 
of  the  same  institution,  1879-91;  Lecturer  on 
American  Hiatoiy  at  Washington  Univ.,  tit. 
Louis,  at  Universitv  College,  London,  and  at 
the  Royal  Institution.  He  was  one  of  the 
ablest  expounders  of  Herbert  Spencer's  philoso- 
phy, and  ot  the  theory  of  evolution  aa  pro- 
pounded by  Darwin;  believed  that  he  bad 
reconciled  tbe  theory  of  evolution  with  Chris- 
tianity. His  chief  philosophical  works  are 
"  Myths  and  Myth  Makers,"  "  Outlines  of 
Cosmic  Philosophy,"  "The  tlnseen  World," 
"  The  Idea  of  God  as  Affected  by  Modem 
Knowledge,"  "  The  Destiny  of  Man  Viewed  in 
the  Light  of  His  Origin,"  "  American  Political 
Ideas  Viewed  from  the  Standpoint  of  Univer- 
sal History,"  "  Civil  Government  in  the  United 
States,"  "  The  American  Revolution,"  "  The 
War  of  Independence  (for  Young  Readers)," 
"  The  Critical  Period  of  American  History," 
"  The  Discovery  of  America,"  "  The  B^in- 
nings  of  New  England,"  '*  The  Dutch  and 
Quaker  Colonies  in  America,"  "  Old  Virginia 
and  Her  Neighbors." 

FiisirostieB  (fls-sl-r6s'trez),  implied  by  Cu- 
vier  to  a  "  tribe "  of  birds  comprising  the 
goatsuckers,  swifts,  and  swallows,  and  so  ex- 
tended by  G.  R.  Gray  as  to  include  the  trogons, 
kingfishers,  and  man^  other  wide -mouthed 
birds.  The  group,  which  was  contrasted  with 
Dentiroitree  and  Tenutrostres,  was  purely  arti- 
ficial and  the  birds  comprising  it  are  now  dis- 
tributed in  various  orden. 

Fis'tula,  an  abnormal  canal,  usually  of  small 
length  and  diameter,  lending  from  one  organ 
to  another  (as  a  vesicovaginal  fistula),  or 
from  some  cavity  of  tbe  body  to  the  external 
world  (as  a  gastric  or  biliary  fistula  or  fUtula 
in  ano).  Fibula  is  (1)  complete,  when  it  has 
two  orifices;  (2)  incomplete  or  blind,  when 
it  has  only  one;  (3)  external,  when  the  open- 
ing is  through  the  skin;  (4)  internal,  when  it 
opens  only  into  a  cavity  of  the  body.  The 
cure  of  fistula  depends  on  union  of  its  walla 
through  the  agency  of  healthy  granulation  cells, 
brouffht  about  by  stimulating  applications,  as 
nitrate  of  silver,  etc.,  in  solution,  or  cau- 
tery. Where  the  wailH  are  old  and  hard  it  is 
necessary  to  dissect  and  remove  them,  bringing 
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the  lips  of  the  wound  together  by  stitching. 
The  most  common  treatment  consists  in  laying 
the  fistula  and  soft  parts  above  it  freely  open 
by  an  incision,  and  keeping  the  orifices  of  the 
wound  apart,  so  that  it  may  heal  from  the 
bottom. 

Fistula  is  also  the  farrier's  name  for  a  deep- 
seated  chronic  abscess  in  horses,  usually  upon 
the  withers,  and  discharging  pus  through  fistu- 
lous pipes  or  sinuses.  When  seated  upon  the 
top  of  the  head  it  is  called  poll  evil.  Hot 
caustic  solutions  often  cure  it;  but  sometimes 
the  sinuses  should  be  opened  up  and  unhealthy 
granulation  cells  cut  away. 

Fit.    See  Apoplexy;  CJonvulsion;  Epilepsy. 

Fitch,  John,  1743-98;  American  inventor;  b. 
E.  Windsor,  Conn.;  worked  successively  at  a 
number  of  trades  in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsyl- 
vania ;  became  a  surveyor  and  land  speculator ; 
engraved  a  map  of  the  NW.  coimtry  on  copper ; 
and,  1785,  devoted  himself  to  the  problem  of 
propelling  vessels  by  steam.  He  sought  aid 
in  vain  from  Congress  and  several  states,  but 
received  from  New  Jersey  the  exclusive  privi- 
lege for  fourteen  years  of  using  boats  pro- 
pelled by  fire  or  steam.  Having  formed  a 
company,  he  completed  the  model  of  a  steam 
engine  in  1786,  and  soon  propelled  a  skiff  on 
the  Delaware.  In  1787  exclusive  rights  in  the 
use  of  the  steamboat  was  vested  in  him  by 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  New  York.  In 
August  a  new  steamboat  constructed  by  him 
was  successfully  tried  on  the  Delaware.  Fitch 
constructed  other  boats,  one  of  which  attained 
an  average  speed  of  7^  m.  an  hour.  After  va- 
rious vicissitudes  he  committed  suicide  in  Ken- 
tucky. 

Fitchy  commercial  name  of  the  fur  of  the 
European  polecat  {Putorius  fcstidita).  It  is 
collected  in  N.  Europe,  and  though  in  general 
inferior  in  quality  to  the  fur  of  martens  and 
sables,  it  is  handsome  and  serviceable,  and 
when  in  fashion  brings  a  good  price. 

Fitch.     See  Vitch. 

Fitch'bttrg,a  capital  of  Worcester  Co.,  Mass. ; 
on  a  branch  of  the  Nashua  River;  25  m.  N.  of 
W^orcester,  the  other  capital ;  comprises  several 
villages;  principally  engaged  in  making  pianos, 
machinery,  tools,  electrical  apparatus,  cotton 
and  woolen  goods,  engines,  firearms,  bicycles, 
and  paper;  had  $13,108,543  capital  investment 
in  factories,  by  1905  census),  with  products 
valued  at  $15,390,507.     Pop.    (1905)   33,017. 

Fitzger'ald,  Edward,  1809-83;  English  au- 
thor; b.  near  Woodbridge,  Suffolk;  spent  his 
life  mostly  in  his  native  county  in  study  and 
literary  pursuits;  made  translations  from 
yEschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Calderon;  published 
a  selection  from  the  writings  of  his  father-in- 
law,  Bernard  Barton,  the  Quaker  poet.  He 
is  best  known  for  his  translation,  1859,  of  the 
"  Rub&iyftt "   of   Omar   Khayyam. 

Fitzgerald,  Edward    (T^rd),  1763-98;  Irish 
soldier;  fifth  son  of  the  first  Duke  of  Leinster; ' 
b.    near   Dublin;    entered    the    British    army; 
served   in  the   American   Revolutionary   War; 
afterwards  was  a  member  of  the  Irish  Parlia- 


ment; joined  the  Society  of  United  Irishmen, 
and  became  its  president  in  1796;  encouraged 
other  political  and  military  organizations,  and 
negotiated  with  the  French  Directory,  till  a 
warrant  was  issued  for  his  apprehension.  He 
secretly  directed  the  revolutionists,  but  was  at 
length  captured  after  a  desperate  struggle,  in 
which  he  was  severely  wounded,  and  died  in 
prison. 

Fitzher'bert,  Maria,  1756-1837;  wife  of  King 
George  IV  of  England;  daughter  of  Waller 
Smythe,  and  successively  the  widow  of  Edward 
\\'eld  and  Thomas  Fitzherbert.  As  she  was  a 
subject,  her  marriage  (1785)  with  the  Prince 
of  Wales  (afterwards  George  IV)  was  not 
valid.  Later  the  prince  married  the  Princess 
Caroline  of  Brunswick,  and  after  his  quarrel 
with  her  returned  to  Mrs.  Fitzherbert;  but  his 
excesses  compelled  her  to  leave  him. 

Fitzmau'rice,  Henry  Charles  Petty.  See 
Lansdowne. 

Fitzroy",  Robert,  1805-65;  British  admiral; 
b.  Anton  Hall,  Suffolk;  entered  the  navy, 
1819;  was  in  command  of  one  of  the  vessels 
in  the  exploring  expedition  to  Patagonia,  Chile, 
and  Peru,  1828.  In  1831  the  Beagle,  under  his 
command,  was  fitted  out  for  another  surveying 
expedition,  accompanied  by  Charles  Darwin, 
and  returned,  1836.  In  1841  Fitzroy  entered 
Parliament;  was  Governor  and  Commander  in 
Chief  of  New  Zealand,  1843-46;  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  Meteorological  Department 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  1854;  promoted  rear 
admiral,  1857;  vice  admiral,  1863.  He  com- 
mitted suicide  in  a  fit  of  mental  aberration  due 
to  overwork. 

Flume  (fe-6'niA),  free  imperial  city  of  Hun- 
gary,  formerly  called  Vitopolis;  on  the  Gulf 
of  Quarnero,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Fiumara; 
40  m.  SE.  of  Trieste;  an  important  seaport, 
with  an  excellent  harbor,  large  shipbuilding 
interests,  and  considerable  manufacturing.  Vi- 
topolis is  mentioned  as  a  flourishing  town  of 
Libumia  imder  the  Roman  emperors;  was  in- 
corporated with  the  Hapsburg  dominions  (Aus- 
tria), 1471;  xmited  with  Hungary  as  a  corpus 
separatum,  1776,  and  with  Croatia,  1850;  made 
an  independent  district,  1870.  Pop.  (1900) 
38,955. 

Five  Civ'ilized  Tribes,  the  Cherokee,  Chicka- 
saw, Choctaw,  Creek,  and  Seminole  Indian 
tribes,  now  settled  in  Indian  Territory.  The 
separate  tribes  are  also  designated  nations, 
as  the  Cherokee  Nation,  etc.  By  acts  of  Con- 
gress (1901,  1902)  the  tribal  governments  of 
these  tribes  were  to  cease  March  4,  1906,  but 
a  later  act  extended  the  time  one  year.  See 
their  respective  titles. 

Five  Forks,  locality  in  Dinwiddie  Co.,  Va., 
11  m.  SW.  of  Petersburg,  noted  as  the  scene 
of  a  battle  between  a  Union  force  under  Sheri- 
dan and  a  Confederate  one  under  Pickett, 
fought  April  1,  1865,  just  after  Sheridan  had 
returned  from  raiding  the  Shenandoah  Valley 
and  rejoined  Grant.  The  battle  was  the  re- 
sult of  a  movement  by  Grant  to  turn  the  Con- 
federate right  or  destroy  their  line  of  retreat 
to  the  S.,  and  was  won  by  Sheridan,  after 
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desperate  flffhting.  Union  loss,  884;  Confed- 
erate (killed,  wounded,  and  priaonera),  8,500. 
The  next  day  the  final  BuccesBful  asaault  on 
the    Confederate    works    at    Petersburg    was 

Fives,  form  of  handball,  or  court  tennis,  in 
which  the  hall  is  struck  with  the  hand  and 
made  to  rebound  from  a  wall  against  which 
it  13  again  struck  after  its  flrst  rebound  from 
the  ground. 

Fiz'tuK,  in  law,  a  personal  chattel  in  soroc 
way  annexed  to  a  house  or  other  piece  of 
realty,  but  such,  or  so  annexed,  that  he  who 
put  it  there  may  take  it  away,  while  the  com- 
mon meaning  of  the  word  is,  a  thing  so  fixed 
to  the  realty  that  it  cannot  be  taken  awaj. 
In  here  speaking  of  fixtures  we  shall  mean 
things  BO  fastened  to  the  land  (or  to  a  house 
which  is  itself  fastened  to  the  land)  that  they 
cannot  be  removed  against  the  landowner's 
will.  At  common  law  the  rule  was  almost 
invariable  that  anything  once  attached  to  the 
land  became  the  property  of  the  owner  of  the 
land;  hut  this  is  not  now  the  law  in  England 
or  the  U.  S.  The  intention  with  which  a 
thing  was  annexed  to  the  premises,  and  its 
capability  of  removal  without  injui;  to  them, 
are  important  elements  in  determining  whether 
it  is  a  fixture.  The  ancient  rule  was  first  re- 
laxed in  favor  of  trade  fixtures,  in  the  caiie 
of  which  a  wide  power  of  removal  is  now 
allowed;  and  it  was  next  admitted  that  an 
Qutgoing  tenant  might  take  away  many  articles 
which  he  fastened  to   the  house  for  ornament 

grates.  The  general  rule  is  that  a  tenant  must 
remove  during  his  tenancy,  or  at  all  events 
before  finally  surrendering  possession,  every- 
thing he  has  a  right  to  take  away ;  and  what- 
ever he  does  not  remove  he  is  considered  as 
having  intended  as  a  permanent  fixture. 

Flac'cus,  cognomen  or  surname  of  several 
Homan  families,  of  which  the  moat  important 
belonged  to  the  gentes  (tribes),  Fulvia,  Va- 
leria, and  Pomponia.  The  poet  Horace  also 
bore  this  name.  Among  the  illustrious  men  of 
the  name  were  (1)  Lucius  Valbbiub  Fuc- 
CUB,  consul  with  C.  Marius  in  100  B.C.,  censor 
in  97,  and  again  consul  in  88,  when  he  was 
murdered  by  Fimbria.  (2)  Quintus  Fulviub 
Fuccus,  consul  237,  224,  and  212,  B.C.,  often 
prEetor,  and  distinguished  in  the  second  Punic 
and  many  other  wars,  in  which  he  was  fortu- 
nate; but  his  character  is  stained  by  his  cruel 
treatment  of  the  (.'ampanians.  His  family 
produced  many  public  men,  among  whom  his 
son,  Q.  PuLviuB  Flaccus  (d.  173  B.C.),  and 
his  grandson,  M.  Fulviuh  Flaccub,  were  the 
most  renowned.  The  former  was  a  distin- 
guiiihed  general  in  Spain;  the  latter,  a  par- 
tisan  of   the  Gracchi,  was   put   to   death    121 

FU'cius,  Hatthiaa  (sumamed  IixTxicns), 
1520-76;  Oermau  Protestant  theologian;  b. 
Albona,  Venetian  lllyria;  professor  successively 
of  Hebrew  at  Wittenberg  and  of  theology  at 
Jena,  and  a  preacher  in  vanous  cities;  leader 
of  the  rigid  Lutherans  after  Luther's  death. 
Besides    writing    numerous    polemical    pieces. 
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was   the  originator  and   one   of   the   principal 
authors  of  the  "  Centuries   of   Klagdeburg." 

Flag,  common  name  of  two  families  of 
plants.  (1)  A  family  of  the  Algm,  or  seaweed 
class.  These  have  all  flagging  habits,  like  the 
common  seaweeds,  which  are  usually  fixed  to 
rocks  by  their  roots,  while  their  branches  are 
borne  up  by  the  tides,  falling  again  and  lying 
in  coofuKd  masses  one  upon  another  at  its  re- 
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cess.  The  propriety  of  this  homely  term  is  bet- 
ter seen  in  the  genus  Ulva  or  laver,  of  which 
V.  latiaaima,  common  on  the  American  coast, 
with  a  broad,  ovate  or  oblong,  undulated, 
bright  green  frond,  may  be  seen  lying  on  the 
soft  ooze  at  low  tide,  and  floating  near  the  bot- 
tom at  high  tide.  V.  enieromorphia,  with 
tubular,  membranaceous,  green,  netted  fronds, 
is  still  more  fiaccid,  and  is  easily  collected  from 
rocks  and  beaches,  when  thrown  up  by  the 
winds.  A  dark  purple  kind  may  be  noticed  on 
the  piles  and  posts  of  wharves,  hanging  loosely 
down,  like  broad  shreds,  growing  also  on  rocks 
between  high  and  low- water  mark. 

(2)  The  iris  family,  which  bear  conspicuous 
flowers,  some  of  great  splendor.  The  sword 
flags  are  stifl!',  erect,  very  long-leaved  plants, 
with  spikes  of  showy  purple,  scarlet,  rosy,  or 
white  blossoms,  and  large  flat  tubers,  requiring 
heat,  moisture,  and  sunshine  while  growing,  but 
entire  rest  and  dryness  when  dormant.  Na- 
tives of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  few  garden 
flowers  exceed  them  in  gorgeousneas  or  beauty, 
and  few  require  so  little  care.  One  of  the  best 
known  of  these  is  the  gladiolus. 

Flag,  piece  of  cloth  to  be  displayed  to  indi- 
cate, by  shape,  color,  or  symbols  a  nationality, 
dynasty,  rank,  party,  or  asiuiciatinn.  Among 
the  Egyptians  each  battalion  had  a  distin- 
guishing emblem  representing  some  sacred  ob- 
ject, 'file  Greeks  bore  as  symbols  sometimeB 
the  emblem  of  a  divinity,  sometimes  an  initial 
letter.  The  Roman  standards  changed  with 
their  conquests,  and  succeeding  emperors  dis- 
played new  forms  and  new  emblems.  Nearly 
all  the  standards  and  ensigns  of  modem  na- 
tions  are   rectangular,   but   the   naval   flag   of 
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Sweden  has  three  points,  that  of  Denmark  two, 
and  the  flag  of  China  is  triangular.  Some  of 
the  principal  European  nations  have  each  two 
or  more  flags,  a  royal  or  imperial  standard,  a 
national  ensign,  a  naval  ensign,  and  a  flag  for 
merchantmen.  The  royal  standard  of  Great 
Britain  displays  the  heraldic  insignia  of  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland,  quartered.  The 
national  flag,  called  the  "  union  jack,"  is  blue, 
charged  with  the  three  crosses  of  St.  George, 
St.  Andrew,  and  St.  Patrick.  This  combina- 
tion forms  the  canton  in  the  British  naval  and 
commercial  flags. 

In  the  twelfth  century  the  standard  of 
France  was  white,  sprinkled  with  golden  fleura- 
de-lia.  Henry  IV  adopted  the  white  flag 
charged  with  three  golden  fleura-de-lia  on  a  blue 
shield.  It  was  succeeded,  1792,  by  the  tricolor. 
The  imperial  standard  of  Germany  is  white 
charged  with  a  black  cross,  with  the  black 
eagle  of  the  empire  at  its  intersection.  In  the 
dexter  canton  is  the  cross  of  Prussia  on  a 
black,  white,  and  red  fleld.  The  Russian  im- 
perial standard  is  yellow  charged  with  the 
double-headed  eagle.  The  imperial  standard 
of  Austria  is  yellow  also,  charged  with  the 
double-headed  eagle,  but  it  has  an  indented 
border  of  gold,  silver,  blue,  and  black.  The 
royal  standard  of  Italy  is  green,  white,  and 
red,  in  equal  vertical  bars;  on  the  white  are 
the  arms  of  Savoy  surmounted  bjr  the  crown. 
The  royal  standard  of  Spain  combines  the  arms 
of  Castile,  Leon,  Granada,  and  the  fleurs-de-lis 
of  the  Bourbons.  The  flag  of  Sweden  is  blue 
with  a  yellow  cross,  that  of  Norway  red  with 
a  blue  cross.  The  royal  standard  of  Greece  is 
blue  charged  with  a  white  cross,  the  canton 
of  the  ensign. 

The  English  colonies  in  America  displayed 
at  flrst  the  flag  of  the  mother  country,  of 
which  various  modifications  were  in  use  at 
different  times.  After  the  battle  of  Lexington 
the  Connecticut  troops  displayed  on  their 
stendards  the  arms  and  motto  of  the  colony. 
The  Massachusetts  cruisers  bore  a  white  flag 
with  a  green  pine  tree.  The  naval  ensign  first 
displayed  by  Com.  Hopkins  was  yellow,  bear- 
ing for  device  a  rattlesnake  in  the  attitude  of 
striking,  with  the  motto,  "  Don't  tread  on  me." 
On  January  2,  1776,  Washington  raised  at 
Cambridge  the  "  great  union  "  flag,  which  con- 
sisted of  the  thirteen  alternate  red  and  white 
stripes  of  the  present  flag  of  the  U.  S.,  with 
the  crosses  of  St.  George  and  St.  Andrew  em- 
blazoned on  the  blue  canton  in  place  of  the 
stars.  Congress  resolved  on  June  14,  1777, 
"  that  the  flag  of  the  thirteen  U.  S.  be  thir- 
teen stripes  alternate  red  and  white;  that  the 
union  be  thirteen  sters,  white  in  a  blue  field, 
representing  a  new  constellation."  In  1794  the 
fleld  was  changed  to  flfteen  stripes  alternate 
red  and  white,  and  the  imion  to  flfteen  white 
stars  in  a  blue  fleld.  In  1818  the  stripes  were 
reduced  again  to  thirteen,  and  the  number  of 
sters  made  equal  to  the  number  of  the  stetes. 
The  blue  union  when  used  separately  is  called 
the  Union  Jack.  When  the  Civil  War  broke 
out  the  several  seceded  states  used  at  first  dis- 
tinctive state  flags.  In  March,  1861 ,  the  Confed- 
erate Congress  adopted  the  "  stars  and  bars." 
In  September  a  battle  flag  was  adopted,  and  in 


1863  the  "  stars  and  bars  "  was  supplanted  by 
a  flag  with  a  white  fleld  having  the  battle  flag 
for  a  union.  In  1866  the  outer  half  of  the 
field  beyond  the  union  was  covered  with  a 
vertical  red  bar.  This  was  the  last  flag  of  the 
Confederacy.    See  Banneb. 

Flag'ellantB,  name  given  during  the  Middle 
Ages  to  various  societies  of  penitente,  who  went 
about  scourging  themselves  in  public.  They 
first  arose  in  1056,  under  St.  Peter  Damian. 
In  the  thirteenth  century  they  became  very 
common  in  Itely.  Abt.  1349,  at  the  time  of 
the  "  Black  Death,"  the  flagellante  spread  over 
all  Europe,  proclaiming  the  coming  of  Christ, 
and  the  necessity  of  puriflcation  by  penance 
and  the  shedding  of  blood.  Both  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  authorities  opposed  these  fanat- 
ics, and  Pope  Clement  VI  issued  a  bull  against 
them.  After  the  Council  of  Constance  they 
disappeared.  The  name  of  flagellante  was  also 
applied  to  some  pious  guilds  approved  by  the 
Church. 

Flageolet  (flftj'd-let),  musical  instrument;  a 
wooden  or  ivory  tube  with  a  mouthpiece  at  one 
end,  the  other  end  being  open.  It  has  one  large 
aperture  near  the  mouthpiece  and  six  or  more 
flnger  holes.  Its  invention  is  ascribed  to  one 
Flavigny,  1580,  but  the  flutes  of  the  ancients, 
like  those  of  some  modem  barbarous  peoples, 
were  simply  flageolete. 

Flag  Officer,  in  the  navy,  one  of  such  rank 
as  to  entitle  him  to  fly  a  flag  instead  of  the 
narrow  pennant  flown  to  show  that  the 
vessel  is  commanded  by  an  oflicer  of  lower 
rank,  such  as  a  captain.  The  flag  officers  of 
the  U.  S.  nAVj  are :  admiral,  vice  admiral,  rear 
admiral,  and  commodore.  The  second  and 
fourth  of  these  grades  are  not  at  present  found 
on  the  active  list.  The  admiral's  flag  flies  at 
the  mainmast,  the  vice  admiral's  at  the  fore- 
masty  and  the  rear  admiral's  at  the  mizzen. 

Flag'stone,  stone  separable  into  broad  flat 
slabs  suiteble  for  sidewalks,  curbing,  door- 
steps, ete.;  derived  from  sandstones  and  lime- 
stones of  the  sedimentary  series  and  slates 
and  schiste  of  the  metemorphic,  all  of  which 
are  sometimes  divided  by  natural  partings  into 
layers  of  convenient  thickness.  A  variety  of 
sandstone  called  bluestone,  occurring  at  vari- 
ous horizons  in  shales  of  Devonian  age  and 
obteined  from  many  localities  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  is  largely  used 
for  this  purpose.  Flagstones  do  not  belong  to 
any  particular  geologic  age,  and  they  occur  at 
so  many  localities  that  the  extent  to  which 
they  are  quarried  in  any  region  depends  large- 
ly on  the  local  demand.  Prominent  among  the 
present  sources  of  supply  are  the  bluestone 
just  mentioned,  the  Medina  sandstone  (Silu- 
rian) of  New  York,  the  Waverly  sandstone 
(Devonian)  of  Ohio,  and  the  Triassic  "brown- 
stone."  of  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey. 

Flag  of  Truce,  white  flag  displayed  to  an 
enemy  to  show  a  desire  to  communicate  or  to 
suspend  hostilities.  Under  the  rules  of  civil- 
ized war  a  messenger  bearing  a  flag  of  truce,  if 
admitted  within  the  enemy's  lines,  has  a  sacred 
character.     But  the  party  visited  must  judge 
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whether  it  in  inexpedient  to  admit  sueh  an 
envoy,  and  may  use  all  precautions,  such  as 
bliadfolding  him  en  route  from  the  outposts 
to  headquarters,  so  that  he  may  not  spy  upon 
the  disposition  o(  the  forces.  To  Bre  upon  a 
flaz  of  truce  is  a  treacherous  breach  of  the 
ruFes  of  war,  and  may  be  punished  by  severe 
reprisala. 

Flaliant  de  U  BilUrderie  (fl&S'  di  U  be- 
yUrd-re'),  Au^iiste  Charles  Joseph  (Comte  de), 
1785-1870;  French  general  and  diplomatist; 
b.  in  Fans;  entered  the  army,  1700;  was  aid- 
de-camp  to  Napoleon,  1813 ;  distinguished  him- 
self »t  Leipsig,  and  was  made  a  general  of 
division  and  eount  of  the  empire;  he  left 
France  after  the  second  Bourbon  restoration, 
bnt  returned  in  1827,  and  in  IB30,  by  the 
Revolution,  waa  restored  to  his  rank.  He  was 
ambassador  to  Berlin,  1831,  to  Vienna,  1841- 
48,  to  London,  18G0;  became  a  Senator  in 
1863. 

FUmtiontiigh  Head,  noted  promontory  on 
the  Yorkshire  coast,  England ;  formed  by  a 
raiuie  of  steep,  almost  perpendicular  chalk 
cl)^,  from  300  to  450  ft.  high.  It  bears  on 
its  headland  a  lighthouse  whose  revolving 
light  can  be  seen  for  30  m.  Across  the  penin- 
sula runs  a  ditch  with  ruins  of  old  foitiflca- 
tions,  called  "  Danes'  Dyke." 

FUmboy'AUt,  in  architecture,  a  term  desig- 
nating a  Sorid  and  showy  style  of  design  and 
decoration;  especially  that  phase  of  m^ieval 
French  architecture  which  prevailed  during  the 
fifteenth   century.     Minute   openwork   tracery 
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with  flowing  lines  and  "flsh-bladdcr"  or 
"palm-leaf"  openings,  whose  flamelike  out' 
lines  gave  rise  to  the  name  of  the  style;  arches 
of  various  forma  inclosed  under  hood  molds  of 
ogee  outline,  terminating  in  rich  flnials;  a 
laxity  of  profiles  in  the  moldings;  the  fre- 
quent suppression  of  interior  pier  caps,  and  a 
realistic  and  pictorial  treatment  of  decorative 


sculpture,  are  characteristic  of  this  period, 
which  corresponds  to  the  "  Perpendicular  "  in 
England. 

Flame,  burning  gas  or  vapor;  it  may  or  ma; 
not  be  luminous,  i.e.,  bear  incandescent  parti- 
cles; and  from  these  or  the  highly  heated 
gaseous  substance  it  may  have  almost  any  tint. 
The  structure  of  a  flame  is  best  observed  in  the 
burning  of  a  sperm  or  tallow  candle,  or  an  oil 
lamp  having  a  solid  wick,  lu  tlie  candle  flame, 
the  central  dark  inner  cone,  a,  surrounding  the 
wick  and  reaching  a  short  distance  above  it,  is 
chiefly  composed  of  light  and  heavy  carburetted 
hydrogen  gases,  such  as  are  con- 
tained  in  common  illuminating 
gas,  formed  by  the  action  of  heat 
on  the  melted  fat,  of  nitrogen  ob- 
tained from  the  air,  of  watery 
vapor,  and  also  of  carbonic  oxide 
and  carbonic-acid  gases.  In  the 
blue  zone,  b,  at  the  base  of  the 
flame,  the  gas  of  the  base  of  the 
inner  cone  is  completely  burned 
by  oxygen  less  rarefied  than  that 
which  reaches  other  parts  of  the 
flame.  That  part  of  the  flame 
which  furnishes  the  principal  part 
of  its  light  is  called  the  lumi-  i>a»di.e 
nous  cone,   represented  at   e.     It        Fukb. 
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the  incandescence  of  mfnute  particles  of  solid 
carbon  which  have  been  formed  by  the  abstrac- 
tion of  hydrogen  from  the  carbohydrogen  gas, 
and  its  union  (burningl  with  oxygen.  Tho 
supply  of  oxygen  to  the  inner  parta  of  this 
fiame  is  not  sufficient  to  consume  the  carbon, 
but  the  combustion  of  hydrogen  furnishes  suf- 
ficient beat  to  produce  white  light  in  the  par- 
ticles of  solid  carbon.  The  combustion  is  com- 
pleted in  the  outer  cone,  d,  called  the  mantle, 
by  the  union  of  carbon  and  remaining  uhcon- 
Bumed  gases,  with  oxygen.  It  is  much  less 
luminous  than  the  cone  last  described,  the 
light   being   caused   by    incandescent   gas   and 

Flunel  (fla-m«'),  NiifoUs,  abt  1330-1418;' 
reputed  French  alchemist;  was  a  copyist  and 
bookseller ;  became  wealthy ;  endowed  many 
charitable  and  religious  institutions;  and  was 
supposed  to  have  discovered  the  philosopher's 
stone.  A  metrical  treatise  on  alcliemy,  pui>- 
lished  probably  by  Uohorry  under  Flamel's 
name  (16Q1),  made  him  famous  as  an  alchemist 
till  Vilain  investigated  his  history   (17U1). 

Fta'men,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  member  of 
a  college  of  priests,  established  by  Numa,  each 
of  whom  was  confined  to  the  service  of  a  par- 
ticular deity.  The  original  three,  the  dialia, 
mar  (talis,  and  ijuirinalis,  consecrated  respec- 
tively to  Jupiter,  Mars,  and  the  deified  Romu- 
lus, were  afterwards  distinguished  as  majorcs, 
and  chosen  from  a  select  class  of  the  patrician 
order;  while  the  later  twelve,  mtnorei,  were 
elected  from  the   plebeians. 

Flamin'go,  bird  of  the  genus  Phosnicoplerwi ; 
distinguished  by  a  bill  bent  downward  for  halt 
its  length  and  provided  with  toothlike  projec- 
tions similar  to  those  of  a  duck's  bill.  The 
neck  and  legs  are  long,  the  feet  webbed.     On 
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account  of  their  long  legs  the  HamingoeH  were 
formerly  classed  with  the  waders,  but  tlu'y 
Beem  rather  to  be  aberrant  duclcs,  i.e.,  to  be 
the  result  of  variation  from  an  ori(pial  duck 
type.      Several    specieg    are   known   inhabiting 
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tropical  or  warm  countries,  the  most  familiar 
being  P.  antiquorum  of  S.  Europe  and  N.  Af- 
rica, and  P.  ruber  of  tropical  America,  the 
latter  still  occasionally  found  in  Florida  and 
along  the  Gulf  coast,  although  it  has  been 
practically   extirpated   in   those   localities. 

Flamin'iait  Way,  principal  N.  road  which  led 
from  ancient  Rome;  was  laid  out  from  the 
Flaminian  cate  of  Borne  to  Ariminum  by  C. 
Plaminiua  the  Elder,  220  B.C.,  during  liis  cen- 
sorship, and,  with  its  extensions  and  branches, 
reached  nearly  all  the  large  towns  of  N.  Italy. 
Its  remains  are  still  visible. 

FUmini'iitu,  Titus  Qointins,  abt.  230-176 
B.C.;  Roman  general;  elected  consul,  108;  de- 
feated Philip  of  Macedon  at  Cynoscephalte, 
Thessaly,  187 ;  and  at  the  isthmian  games  in 
106  proclaimed  the  freedom  of  those  states 
which  had  been  subdued  by  Macedon.  In  165 
he  curbed  the  tyrant  Nabis  of  Sparta  and 
restored  peace  and  prosperity  to  Greece,  and 
the  next  spring  bad  a  triumph  of  three  days 

FUmin'ins,  Cains,  d.  217  B.C.;  Roman  gen- 
eral; tribune  of  the  people  in  232,  consul  in 
223  and  217.  censor  in  220.     In  his  first  con- 


by  the  Senate.  The  Circus  Flaminius  and  Vi 
Flaminia  were  the  monuments  of  his  censor- 
ship. In  hia  second  conxulship  he  fell  in  the 
battle  with  Hannibal  near  Lake  Thrasymenus. 

Flammaiion  {flH-mflr-S-efl*),  Camille,  1(142- 
:  French  astronomer;  b.  Montigny-le-Roi ; 
became  an  editor  of  Cosmos,  1883,  and  took 
charge  of  the  scientific  department  of  the 
Biecle;  was  a  popular  lecturer  on  astronomy, 
an  aeronaut,  an  advocate  of  spiritualism,  and 
Prof,  of  Astronomy  at  the  Polytechnio  Asso- 
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:iation.  His  beet-known  works  are:  "The 
Plurality  of  Inhabited  Worlds,"  "  Celestial 
Wonders,"  "  The  Atmosphere,"  "  Urania," 
'The  Planet  Mars  and  its  Habitability," 
'  Popular  Astronomy,"  "  Lumen,"  "  Travels  in 
the  Air,"  "God  in  Nature,"  etc.;  contributor 
to  ths  New  Yoric  Herald. 

FlAffl'st««d,  John,  1646-1719;  first  English 
astronomer  royal;  b.  Denby;  Astronomer  Roy- 
al in  1075;  finished  the  observatory  at  Green- 
wich, 1676.  Here  he  passed  hia  life  and  de- 
termined the  position  of  2,0.14  stars;  erected 
a  mural  arc,  1680 ;  quarreled  with  Newton, 
but  ultimately  adopted  his  philosophy.  His 
great  work  was  "  Historia  Cailestis  Britan- 
nice,"  published  1726,  the  first  trustworthy 
catalogue  of  the  fixed  stars. 

Flan'ders,  territory  formerly  comprising  two 
provinces  of  Belgium  (E.  and  W.  Flanders), 
the  S.  portion  of  the  province  of  Zealand,  in 
the  Netherlands,  and  two  departmente  of 
France  (Nord  and  Ardennes).  In  the  iatt«r 
part  of  the  ninth  century  this  territory  was 
given  by  the  French  King,  Charles  the  Bald, 
as  a  fief  to  his  son-in-law,  Baldwin  with  the 
Iron  Arm,  Count  of  Vlltndergan,  who  gave  the 
country  its  name,  and  who  by  prudent  man- 
agement laid  the  foundation  of  an  agricultural, 
industrial,  and  commercial  prosperity  which 
soon  made  it  powerful.  On  the  marriage  of 
Marguerite  of  Flanders  to  Philip  the  Bold  of 
Burgundy  (1384),  Flanders  became  united  to 
Burgundy,  and  a  century  later  ( 1477 ) ,  it 
passed,  together  with  that  country,  to  the  liouse 
of  Hapeburg.  On  the  abdication  of  Charles  V, 
1666,  Flanders  and  Burgundy  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  Spanish  line  of  the  house  of 
Hapsburg,  under  Philip  n,  but  the  territory  of 
Flanders  was  soon  considerably  diminished,  a 
N.  portion  being  transferred  to  the  States- 
General  by  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  (1648), 
and  a  S.  portion  being  conquered  by  Louis 
XIV,  and  secured  to  him  by  the  Peace  of 
Utrecht  (1713).  The  remainder  of  Flan- 
ders fell  again  by  the  Congress  of  Rastadt 
(1714)  to  the  Austrian  line  of  the  house  of 
Hapsburg,  but  in  1794  it  was  conquered  by  the 
French  and  incorporated  with  the  French  Re- 
public It  remained  part  of  the  French  Em- 
pire until  the  Congress  of  Vienna  (1S14)  con- 
ferred the  territory  on  the  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands;  to  the  latter  it  remained  united 
until  the  formation  of  the  kingdom  of  Bel- 
gium, 1631,  when  most  of  it  was  incorporated 
in  that  country. 

Flandin  (fflUl-daA'),  Bogtne  Hapoieon,  1809- 
76;  French  artist  and  archffiologist ;  b.  Naples; 
painted  "  Venice,"  "  The  Bridge  of  Sighs,"  and 
■'  The  Storming  of  Conatantine " ;  accompa- 
lied  the  French  ambassador  De  Sercey  to  Per- 
sia, 1830-42;  prepared  the  olGcial  report  and 
drawing  relating  to  that  country ;  cooperated 
till  1845  with  P.  E.  Botta  in  exploring  Nine- 
veh, and  furnished  the  designs  for  "  Monuments 
de  Ninive."  He  published  a  description  of  the 
regions  between  Nineveh  and  the  Gulf  of  Per- 
sia, his  travels  in  Persia,  and  other  works, 
besides  producing  many  paintings  on  Italian 
and  Eaatem  subjecte. 
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Flandrin  (fiaA-dr&A'),  Jean  Hippolyte,  1809- 
64;  French  painter;  b.  Lyons;  studied  in  Paris 
and  Rome,  and  during  five  years'  residence  in 
Kome  after  receiving  the  grand  prize  he  pro- 
duced ''Dante  in  the  Circle  of  the  Envious" 
and  "St.  Clair  Curing  the  Blind."  After  his 
return  to  Paris  he  painted  **  Christ  Blessing 
Little  Children."  His  portraits  and  monumen- 
tal frescoes  made  him  famous,  and  after  1841 
he  was  employed  in  decorating  public  edifices 
with  fresco  and  stained  glass. 

Flan'nel.    See  Textile  Fabbics. 

Flat,  musical  character  indicating  lowering 
of  the  note  to  which  it  is  prefixed  a  semitone. 
On  the  organ  and  other  keyed  instruments  each 
black  (or  short)  key  is  the  flat  of  the  white 
key  on  the  right  hand,  and  also  the  sharp  of 
the  white  key  on  the  left.  But  as  £  and  F, 
B  and  C,  are  only  a  semitone  apart,  and  have 
therefore  no  intervening  black  key,  F-flat  and 
B-fiat  are  produced  by  striking  the  white  keys 
E  and  B,  being  the  next  on  the  left  hand  re- 
spectively. One  or  more  flats  placed  at  the 
clef,  as  B,  E,  A,  D,  etc.,  afi'ect  all  the  notes 
of  similar  name  in  every  octave  throughout  a 
movement,  unless  contradicted  by  a  natural. 
See  Nattjbal;  Shabp. 

FUt'fiflh.    See  Floundeb. 

Flafhea^  Riy'er.    See  Clabke  Riveb. 

Flatlieads,  tribes  of  N.  American  Indians, 
so  named  because  they  were  accustomed  to 
flatten  the  heads  of  their  children  artificially; 
included  some  Catawbas  and  Choctaws,  nearly 
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all  the  Muskhogean  tribes,  the  Natchez,  Toni- 
kas,  Chinooks,  and  most  of  the  Salishes;  but, 
curiously,  the  people  officially  known  now  as 
Flatheads — ^the  Salishes  proper — ^never  flat- 
tened the  head. 

Flat'tery,  Cape.    See  Cape  Flattebt. 

Flaubert  (fl0-bar'),6ii8tave,  1821-80;  French 
novelist;  b.  Rouen;  was  a  forerunner  of  the 
realistic  school.  His  ''Madame  Bovary"  (1857) 
was  an  unqualified  literary  success,  but  in- 
volved him  in  legal  proceedings  on  account  of 
its  alleged  immorality ;  "  Salammbo,"  1862,  is 
a  novel  embodying  the  results  of  his  explora- 
tions about  Carthage.  His  other  works  in- 
clude "  L'fiducation  sentimentale :  histoire  d'un 
jeune  homme,"  1869,  and  "  Tentation  de  Saint 
Antoine,"  1874, 


Flay'el,  John,  abt  1627-01;  English  clergy- 
man ;  b.  Bromsgrove ;  was  ejected  from  the  rec- 
tory of  Dartmouth,  1662,  for  nonconformity, 
but  continued  to  preach  in  private;  and  in 
1687  resumed  his  public  labors.  His  works, 
including  "  Husbandry  Spiritualized,"  "  A 
Treatise  of  the  Soul  of  Man,"  "  Personal  Refor- 
mation," and  "  Divine  Conduct,"  have  been 
many  times  printed. 

Flavia'nus,  abt.  300-404;  patriarch  of  Anti- 
och;  in  early  life  was  a  lay  monk,  zealous  for 
the  faith,  and  according  to  Theodoret,  he,  with 
Diodorus,  his  associate,  first  devised  the  choir 
and  introduced  the  responsive  singing  of  the 
Psalter.  In  381  was  chosen  Bishop  of  An- 
tioch  to  succeed  Meletius,  but  was  not  fully 
acknowledged  until  300;  in  387  interceded 
with  Theodosius  the  Great  for  the  seditious 
people  of  Antioch.  He  strongly  opposed  Arian- 
ism  and  the  Mersulians. 

FUvianuSy  Saint,  d.  440;  ecclesiastic;  be- 
came Bishop  of  Constantinople  in  446,  and 
was  from  the  first  opi>osed  by  Theodosius  II, 
the  emperor,  who  favored  the  Eutychian  her- 
esy, flavianus  called  a  synod  which  deposed 
and  excommimicated  Eutyches,  448,  but  in 
440  the  emperor  convened  a  council  at  Ephesus 
("the  robber  council "),  presided  over  by  Dios- 
curus,  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  who  was  the 
enemy  of  Flavianus.  The  latter,  who  was 
present,  was  deposed  and  ordered  to  be  ban- 
ished, but  was  set  upon  and  so  beaten  that 
he  died. 

Fla'vius,  name  of  many  eminent  Romans, 
mostly  of  the  gena  Flavia,  an  ancient  plebeian 
stock,  but  many  of  the  Flavii  who  figure  in 
history  were  undoubtedly  not  of  this  gens, 
and  were  indeed  not  even  Romans  in  a  strict 
sense.  Gnaus  Flavixjs,  a  Roman  jurist,  who 
was  curule  aedile,  304  b.c.,  was  the  son  of  a 
freedman  and  secretary  to  Appius  Claudius 
Csecus.  His  publication  of  the  "  Jus  Flavian- 
um,"  embracing  the  secret  rules  of  judicial 
procedure,  hitherto  known  only  to  pontiffs 
and  patricians,  caused  indignation  against  the 
latter,  and  made  him  exceedingly  popular  with 
the  common  people.  Vespasian,  Constantine 
the  Great,  and  many  other  Roman  emperors, 
bore  the  name  of  Flavins. 

Flax,  plant  important  as  the  source  of  the 
fiber  from  which  linen  is  made,  and  of  flax 
seed.  Like  the  more  important  cereal  grains, 
flax  was  known  throughout  the  ancient  civiliza- 
tions in  the  East.  It  is  known  throughout 
the  civilized  world,  and  is  valued  as  almost 
indispensable.  Its  botanical  name  is  Linum 
uaitatiasimum.  The  genus  Linum  contains 
several  species,  of  which  this  is  the  only  one 
of  special  value  or  importance.  The  plant  is 
an  annual  of  quick  growth,  and  probably  a 
race  which  originated  from  a  species  still  in- 
digenous to  S.  Europe.  It  grows  from  1  to  3 
ft.  high.  The  leaves  are  alternate  on  the 
straight  slender  stem  and  branches.  The  flow- 
ers, in  loose  terminal  panicles,  are  blue,  about 
an  inch  in  diameter,  having  a  calyx  of  flve 
sepals,  a  corolla  of  flve  petalR«  flve  stamens, 
and  a  pistil  having  five  styles.  The  petals 
drop  within   a   few  hours   after  the  flowers 
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open,  and  tbe  seed  heads,  called  bolls,  form 
rapidly,  becoming  fin  a  It  j  nearly  globular. 
These  conniat  of  ten  cells,  each  holding  a  flat 
oval  Med,  reddish  brown,  smooth,  and  glossy. 
In  good  soil  the  plant  branches  freely,  blos- 
soms profusely,  and  yields  a  proportionately 
large  quantity  of  seed. 

The  stalk  is  a  voody  cylinder,  more  or 
pithy  and  hollow  when  dry,  and  inclosed  i 
bark  of  long,  strong,  sill^  flbers  cemented  by 
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Italy,  Belgium,  France,  and  Ireland.  The 
finest  flax  is  used  for  making  lace.  In  the 
U.  S.  this  crop  is  cultivated  almost  wholly 
for  the  seed;  the  lint  being  roughly  treated 
and  used  for  cordage  and  coarse  fabrics. 

Flax,  False.    See  Gold  or  Ple/lsube. 

Flax'man,  John,  1766-1826;  English  sculp- 
tor; b.  York;  studied  at  the  Boyal  Academy, 
supporting  himself  by  designing  Kir  the  Wedg- 
woods and  others;  spent  the  period,  1787-94, 
in  Rome.  He  produced  two  series  Of  outline 
illustrations  of  Homer  and  .ilCschylus,  a  series 
of  illustrations  of  Dante,  a  series  of  cotnposi- 
tions  on  biblical  subjects,  and  numerous  stat- 
ues. His  ■"  Khield  of  Achilles "  end  "  Arch- 
angel Michael  Vaoquishing  Satan  "  are  consid- 
ered among  the  finest  achievements  of  modem 
art.  In  IBIO  he  became  Prof,  of  Sculpture, 
Ei^l  Academy. 

Fl«a,  common  name  of  insects  of  the  ' 
family  Pulicidm,  wingless  creatures,  by  some 
considered  as  degraded  forms  referable  to  the 
Diplera,  or  two- winged  insects.  They  infest 
the  higher  animals,  the  common  flea  (Pulea 
irrilana)  attacking  man  as  well  as  beast,  while 
other  species  attach  themselves  to  the  dog,  cat, 
mole,  and  other  mammals.  The  chigoe  is  an- 
other flea  which  troubles  man.    Most  fieas  have 


»  kind  of  glue,  and  encased  in  an  outer  bark 
or  skin  that  adheres  as  if  giued  to  the  fiber. 
The  fiber- — when  freed  by  tbe  processes  of  rot- 
ting or  retting,  to  destroy  the  glue;  breaking, 
to  free  it  from  the  woody  cylinder ;  scutching, 
to  whip  out  tbe  small  particles  of  bark  and 
stalk  adhering;  hatcbeting,  to  straighten  it 
and  free  it  from  tangles- — is  nearly  pure  bast, 
of  a  light  grayish-brown  color  inclining  to 
green,  exceedingly  tough,  capable  of  being  spun 
and  woven,  of  t>eing  bleached  to  snowy  white- 
ness and  of  taking  color  in  dyeing,  which  it 
holds  fsster  than  cotton,  though  it  does  not 
take  readily  so  many  dyes.  Tbe  seed  consists 
of  the  embryo  or  kernel  and  its  outer  cover- 
ings, principally  its  reddish-brown  shell ;  this 
latter  yielda  a  thick,  glairy  gum,  semisolid 
when  cold.  The  kernel  is  rich  in  a  valuable 
oil  (which  possesses  the  property  of  "dry- 
ing "  or  hardening  in'  tbe  air  to  a  great  degree 
by  which  process  of  drying  it  gains,  instead 
of  losing  weight).  Powdered  flaxseed  and 
powdered  oil  cake  (linseed  meal)  are  much 
used  in  medicine  for  poultices,  etc.,  and  are 
useful,  through  their  long  retention  of  heat 
and  moisture.  The  cake  remaining  after  the 
oil  is  extracted  from  the  seeds  makes  when 
ground  a  palatable  and  nutritious  food  for 
animals,  largely  used  in  tbe  U.  S.  and  Oreat 

Tbe  world's  productions,  1905,  were:  Fiber, 
.1,463,286,000  lbs.;  seed,  100,631,000  bu.  The 
U.  S.  yielded  more  than  one  fourth  of  the  total 
amount  of  seed,  its  crop  having  a  farm  value 
of  C24,049,072.  In  Europe,  Russia  lends  in 
flax  production;  then  come,  in  order,  Austria,  . 


great  powers  of  leaping.  So-called  trained 
fleas  are  made  to  go  through  acts  like  pulling 
a  miniature  carriage,  etc.,  which  apparently 
show  intelligence,  but  are  realty  due  to  the 
mechanical  restraints  the  creatures  are  under. 

FtealiaBe,  various  herbs  of  the  Commaita, 
especially  of  the  genus  Erigeron,  llie  de- 
structive powers  of  various  composite  plants 
on  insects  appear  to  rea»|i  their  maximum  in 
Pyrethrum  cameum  au(l*^cu>n  of  Asia  and 
Europe,  the  leaves  of  which  are  used  as  an 
ingredient   of   Persian   insect   powder. 

Fleet  Har'tlage,  marriage  performed  at  the 
Fleet  prison  in  London,  which,  like  Uretna 
Green  in  later  times,  and  May  Fair  and  the 
Savoy  at  an  earlier  date,  was  long  a  famous 
resorii  for  clandestine  marriages.  Fleet  mar- 
riages are  first  mentioned  in  1613;  in  1764 
they  were  forbidden  by  statute.  The  offieiators 
were  Church  of  England  clergymen  in  prison 
for  debt. 

Fleet  Piis'on,  or  The  Fleet,  debtors'  prison 
in  London;  before  1200  in  use  both  as  a  debt- 
ors' and  king's  bench  prison.  In  1841,  on  the 
abolition  of  the  Star  Chamber,  it  became,  like 
the  Marshalsea,  a  debtors'  prison.    In  1842  it 
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was  abolished  by  statute,  and  in  1845  pulled 
down.  It  was  the  scene  of  many  disgraceful 
abuses. 

Fleischer  (fll'shSr),  Heinrich  Leberecht,  1801- 
88;  German  Orientalist;  b.  Schandau,  Saxony; 
was  made  professor  at  the  Kreuzschule,  Dres- 
den, 1831,  and  in  1836  came  to  the  chair  of 
Oriental  Languages,  Univ.  of  Leipzig,  where 
he  died.  He  edited  Abulfeda's  "Moslem  His- 
tory," "All's  Hundred  Sayings,"  Baidhavi's 
commentary  on  the  Koran,  and  wrote  a  "  Crit- 
ical Dissertation  on  Habicht's  Glossary  to  the 
First  Four  Volumes  of  the  Thousand  and  One 
Nights,"  and  a  "  Grammar  of  the  Modem  Per- 
sian Languages." 

Flem'ing,  John,  1785-1857;  Scottish  natu- 
ralist; b.  3athgate,  Linlithgow;  was  a  Prof, 
of  Natural  Philosophy,  King's  College,  Aber- 
deen, 1832-43;  became  Prof,  of  Natural  Sci- 
ence in  the  Free  Church  College  of  Edinburgh, 
1845.  He  wrote  "  Philosophy  of  Zoology  "  and 
"  History  of  British  Animals." 

Fleming,  Margaret,  1803-11;  child  friend  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott;  b.  Kirkcaldy,  Scotland;  be- 
loved by  the  great  romancer  for  her  precocity, 
charming  ways,  and  quaint  manner  of  express- 
ing herself  in  verse,  and  in  prose  ( her  "  Di- 
ary"). See  "Pet  Marjorie,"  by  Dr.  John 
Brown. 

Flem'ish  or  BeFgian  Dutch,  a  low  German 
language  spoken  by  the  Flemings  of  Belgium, 
N.  Brabant,  Holland  (where  it  merges  into 
Holland  Dutch),  and  the  .department  of  Le 
Nord,  France.    See  Flanders. 

Flensborg  (fl^ns'borg),  town  of  -Schleswig, 
Prussia;  at  the  W.  end  of  Flensborg  Fjord; 
has  good  shipyards,  manufactures  of  iron, 
liquors,  tobacco,  etc.,  and  a  sugar-refining  in- 
dustry. One  of  the  most  interesting  features 
of  the  town  is  the  great  tomb  in  which  the 
Danes  buried  their  dead  after  the  battle  of 
Idsted,  1850.     Pop.    (1900)    48,922. 

Fletch'er,  Andrew,  1653-1716;  Scottish  pub- 
licist; b.  Saltoun.  As  a  member  of  the  Scot- 
tish Parliament,  1681,  opposed  the  royal  court, 
and  was  forced  to  retire  to  Holland;  returned 
to  England^  1683;  took  part  with  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth,  1685.  He  served  in  Hungary 
against  the  Turks  in  1686;  returned  to  Eng- 
land with  William  of  Orange,  1688;  brought 
forward  the  bill  of  security  in  the  Scotch  Par- 
liament, May,  1703;  and  opposed  the  terms 
of  the  union  in  1706. 

Fletcher,  John,  1579-1625;  English  drama- 
tist; b.  Rye,  Sussex;  son  of  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don; was  educated  at  Cambridge;  devoted  his 
life  to  writing  for  the  stage.  He  produced 
alone,  or  in  conjunction  with  Francis  Beau- 
mont, fifty-two  dramas,  among  the  best  of 
which  are  "  The  Maid's  Tragedy,"  "  Philaster," 
"  The  Faithful  Shepherdess,"  "  The  Knight  of 
the  Burning  Pestle,"  "The  Scornful  Lady," 
"  Rule  a  Wife  and  Have  a  Wife,"  and  "  The 
Spanish  Curate."  '  See  Beaumont,  Francis. 

Fletcher  (originally  de  la  Flech^e),  John 
William,  1729-85 ;  English  clergyman ;  b.  Nyon, 
Switzerland;    served    in   the    Portuguese    and 


Dutch  armies;  visited  England,  entered  the 
Established  Church,  1757,  becoming  vicar  of 
Madeley  in  1760.  He  wrote  in  defense  of  Wes- 
ley's Arminianism.  The  Coimtess  of  Hunting- 
don appointed  him  president  of  her  theological 
school  at  Trevecca,  Wales,  1768.  His  principal 
work  was  "  Checks  to  Antinomianism,"  and 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  Methodism,  and  a 
man  of  great  industry  and  piety. 

Fletcher,  Phineas,  1582-1650;  English  poet; 
b.  Cranbrook,  Kent;  became  rector  of  Hilgay, 
Norfolk,  1621.  His  poems  include  "The 
Locustffi,  or  Apollyonists,"  a  satire  against  the 
Jesuits;  "  Sicelides,  a  Dramatic  Piece,"  "Joy 
in  Tribulation,"  "The  Purple  Island,  or  The 
Isle  of  Man,"  together  with  "  Piscatoric  Ec- 
logues and  other  Poetical  Miscellanies."  He 
was  a  cousin  of  Fletcher,  the  dramatist,  and  a 
brother  of  Giles  Fletcher  (1588-1623),  a 
clergyman,  and  author  of  the  fine  poem, 
"  Christ's  Victory  and  Triumph." 

neur-de-Lis  (fi6r-d6-l6'),  "lily  flower,"  flow- 
er of  the  Iria  aambuoina  ( Iris  family ) ,  a  plant 
native  in  the  S.  of  Europe,  and  cultivated  for 
many  centuries  in  gardens.  This  flower  is  fa- 
mous as  the  emblem  of  the  French  kings,  whose 
arms  in  later  times  were  azure,  three  fleura-de- 
lia,  or,  borne,  two  and  one.  The  Prankish  kings 
employed  the  fleur-de-lis  as  a  badge  long  be- 
fore the  rise  of  heraldry. 

Fleunis  (fl^-rfls'),  town  of  Hainaut,  Bel- 
gium; 7  m.  N.  of  Charleroi.  Here  Gonsalvo 
of  (Jordova  was  defeated  by  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick and  Coimt  Mansfeld,  August  29,  1622; 
Waldeck  was  defeated  by  Marshal  Luxembourg, 
July  1,  1690;  and  the  Prince  of  Coburg,  having 
gained  here  a  virtual  victory  over  Jourdan, 
June  26,  1794,  lost  its  fruits,  and  indeed  the 
whole  of  Belgium,  by  bad  strategy  after  the 
fight.  The  battle  of  Ligny,  1815,  took  place  a 
mile  or  two  N.  of  Fleurus. 

Fleury  (fl6-re'),  Andr6  Hercnle  de,  1653- 
1743;  French  prelate;  b.  Lod^ve;  in  1715  be- 
came preceptor  to  Louis  XV;  in  1721  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Academy.  In  1726  he  assumed 
the  post  of  Prime  Minister  of  France,  and  was 
made  a  cardinal.  Lacking  the  vigor  to  carry 
out  his  policy  of  peace  and  national  economy, 
he  was  dragged  into  two  wars,  whose  unsuc- 
cessful issue  was  due  in  no  small  measure  to 
his  mismanagement  and  parsimony. 

Fleury,  Claude,  1640-1723;  French  historian; 
b.  Paris;  was  advocate  to  the  Parliament  of 
Paris,  1658-67;  tutor  to  the  princes  of  Conti, 
1672,  aeqr,  subpreceptor  with  F^nelon  to  the 
dukes  of  Burgundy,  Anjou,  and  Berri,  1689- 
1706;  was  abbot  of  Loc-Dieu,  1684-1706;  prior 
of  Argenteuil  after  1706,  and  confessor  to 
Louis  XV,  1716-22.  In  1696  he  was  admitted 
to  the  French  Academy;  published  "Ecclesias* 
tical  Law,"  "Historical  Catechism,"  ete.,  but 
his  greatest  work  is  his  "  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory"  (twenty  volumes). 

Fleury,  Louis  (Chevalier  and  Vicomte  de), 
abt,  1740-94;  Franco- American  military  officer; 
b.  Limoges,  France;  joined  the  American  Revo- 
lutionary army,  under  a  captain's  commission 
from   Washington;   served  at  Fort  Mifflin  on 
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the  Delaware  and  at  the  battle  of  Brandywine, 
and  waa  promoted  lieutenant  colonel.  In  the 
winter  of  1777-78  he  was  subinspector  under 
Steuben;  June  4,  1778,  he  became  adjutant 
general  of  Lee's  division.  In  July,  1778,  he 
was  second  in  command  of  a  battalion  of  light 
infantry  in  the  Rhode  Island  expedition,  after 
which  he  conmianded  a  battalion  of  light  in- 
fantry imder  Washington;  received  the  thanks 
of  Congress  and  a  silver  medal  for  gallantry 
in  the  storming  of  Stony  Point,  1779.  He  re- 
turned to  France,  1780,  with  Rochambeau,  and 
became  one  of  his  officers;  was  executed  in 
Paris. 

Flez'ible  Sand'stone,  sometimes  called  Ita- 
COLUMITE,  a  metamorphic  siliceous  rock  found 
in  the  S.  Alleghanies,  and  especially  in  Brazil. 
It  occurs  in  thin  layers,  which  are  to  a  certain 
degree  flexible,  but  are  not  elastic  Such 
sheets  may  be  bent  forward  and  backward  hun- 
dreds of  times  without  breaking.  The  cause  of 
this  peculiar  property  of  itacoTumite  has  been 
much  discussed.  Prof.  Wetherell,  of  Philadel- 
phia, after  a  careful  microscopic  examination 
of  the  granules  of  quartz  which  compose  this 
rock,  annoimced  that  he  had  discovered  that 
they  are  elongated  and  interlocked,  each  parti- 
cle working  in  a  kind  of  joint.  This  statement 
has  been  denied  by  subsequent  observers,  but 
the  weight  of  authority  is  in  favor  of  its  ac- 
ceptance. Gold  and  diamonds  are  frequently 
found  with  itacolumite,  and  it  has  been  tnought 
that  the  association  of  the  two  latter  was 
something  more  than  accidental.  No  relation- 
ship has,  however,  been  proved  to  exist  between 
them. 

Flick'er,  a  popular  name,  derived  from  its 
note,  of  the  Colaptea  auratos,  or  golden-winged 
woodpecker,  one  of  the  finest  birds  of  the  £. 
U.  S.  It  is  about  12  in.  long,  olive  brown  in 
general  tint,  but  shows  white  feathers  when  in 
flight,  and  has  a  scarlet  marking  on  the  neck. 
It  has  over  thirty-six  popular  names,  among 
which  are  yellow-hammer,  yacker,  clape,  sap- 
sucker,  etc.  On  the  Pacific  coast  and  W.  of  the 
Rockies  a  slightly  different  species  is  found, 
known  as  the  red-shafted  fiicker.  Flickers  live 
largely  on  ants,  grubs,  and  other  insects,  as 
well  as  on  vegetable  foods;  the  tongue,  being 
plentifully  smeared  with  saliva,  is  used  to 
probe  ant-hills  or  to  pick  insects  from  the 
ground.  If  a  flicker's  nest  is  robbed,  she  will 
keep  on  laying  till  some  twenty  eggs  have  been 
deposited. 

Flint,  capital  of  Genesee  Co.,  Mich.;  61  m. 
NW.  of  Detroit;  seat  of  the  Michigan  Institu- 
tion for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  of  Oak  Grove 
Home,  a  private  institution  for  the  insane ;  has 
a  large  number  of  steam  sawmills  (about  50,- 
000,000  ft.  of  lumber  annually),  flour  and 
woolen  mills,  carriage,  wagon,  and  bicycle  fac- 
tories, and  other  industries.  Pop.  (1904)  abt. 
15,000. 

Flinty  seaport,  Flintshire,  N.  Wales;  on  an 
arm  of  the  Dee;  13  m.  NW.  of  Chester;  has  a 
large  trade,  exporting  coal  and  lead,  and  im- 
porting much  lumber;  has  also  chemical  and 
lead-smeltinff  works.  Here  Richard  II  surren- 
dered to  BoTingbroke^  1399. 


FUnty  variety  of  quartz,  massive,  dull-col- 
ored, and  dark,  with  translucent  edges,  found 
especially  in  nodules  or  lumps  in  chalk  beds, 
and  oonsistinff  largely  of  fossil  diatoms, 
sponges,  and  the  like.  Its  nodules  frequently 
inclose  a  large  fossil.  In  prehistoric  times  it 
was  used  as  the  material  for  knives,  arrow- 
heads, and  other  weapons.  Its  use  for  kindling 
tinder  by  striking  fire  with  steel  is  gone  by, 
as  is  its  similar  use  in  firearms.  Flint  is  em- 
ployed in  making  some  kinds  of  glass,  and 
groimd  flints  are  an  ingredient  of  porcelain. 
Flint  is  in  some  places  used  as  a  building  stone. 

Flint  Glass,  variety  of  glass  which  contains 
a  large  percentage  of  lead.  Powdered  flint  was 
formerly  used  in  the  manufacture,  whence  the 
name.  Flint  glass  is  used  largely  in  making 
achromatic  lenses,  and  inferior  grades  are  used 
in  makine  bottles,  tableware,  and  other  glass 
goods,  either  blown  or  molded.  Venetian  and 
Bohemian  glass  articles  are  celebrated.  See 
Glass. 

Flint  Im'plements.    See  Stone,  Age  of. 

Flintlock.    See  Small  Abms. 

Flint  SiT'ety  in  Georgia;  rises  in  Clayton 
Co.,  and  flows  to  the  SVV.  comer  of  the  state, 
where  it  joins  the  (Chattahoochee  in  forming 
the  Apalachicola.  It  is  300  m.  long  and  navi- 
gable oy  larger  steamers  to  Bainbridge,  50  m. 
from  its  mouth,  and  during  high  water  by 
light-draught  steamers  to  Albany,  about  200  m. 
from  its  mouth. 

Floating  Docks.  See  Docks  and  Dockyards. 

Floating  Is'lands,  accumulations  of  driftwood 
and  earth  on  the  surface  of  water,  compacted 
together.  The  younger  Pliny  describe  floating 
islands  in  the  Lacus  Vadimonis,  now  Laghetto 
di  Bassano,  near  Rome,  covered  with  reeds  and 
rushes.  On  a  lake  near  Gerdauen,  in  E.  Prus- 
sia, are  such  islands  large  enough  to  pasture 
100  head  of  cattle;  and  on  one  in  Lake  Kolm, 
near  Osnabrfick,  are  many  fine  elms.  Similar 
ones  have  been  seen  fioating  100  m.  off  the 
mouth  of  the  Ganges.  Remarkable  floating 
islands  occur  in  the  Indian  archipelago,  and 
they  are  common  on  the  great  nvers  of  S. 
America. 

Flod'den  Field,  last  point  of  the' Cheviots, 
the  place  where  King  James  IV  of  Scotland, 
after  crossing  the  £>rder,  August  22,  1513, 
with  an  army  of  over  30,000  men,  encountered 
the  Earl  of  Surrey  at  the  head  of  an  English 
army  of  32,000,  September  9th.  The  battle 
was  stubbornly  contested  till  after  nightfall, 
but  resulted  in  the  complete  defeat  of  the  Scot- 
tish army,  with  loss  of  from  5,000  to  12,000 
men,  including  the  king  and  many  nobles. 

Floods,  temporary  invasions  of  the  land  by 
bodies  of  water.  Coasts  of  seas  and  lakes  are 
sometimes  inundated.  By  the  bursting  of  dams, 
artificial  or  natural,  the  water  of  reservoirs 
deluges  neighboring  valleys.  Most  rivers,  either 
periodically  or  occasionally,  are  so  enlarged  as 
to  spread  beyond  their  banks.  Floods  some- 
times occur  along  coasts  from  the  wave  ac- 
companying an  earthquake.  During  the  Lisbon 
earthquake  of  November  1,  1755,  a  wave  cov- 
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ered  the  land  to  a  depth  of  80  ft.,  causing 
great  destruction.  They  are  also  caused  by 
the  storm  waves  accompanying  cyclones.  Such 
was  the  Backerganj  flood  from  the  Bay  of  Ben- 
gal. The  delta  of  the  Ganges  River  was  inun- 
dated to  a  depth  of  40  ft.,  and  more  than  100,- 
000  lives  were  lost.  Floods  of  this  nature,  but 
less  intense,  occur  at  rare  intervals  along  the 
coast  of  Texas,  and  sometimes  devastate  Hol- 
land, a  great  part  of  which  is  protected  by 
dikes  from  the  encroachment  of  the  sea.  Vio- 
lent storm  winds  heap  up  the  sea,  which  in 
some  cases  overtops  or  breaks  the  dikes.  Floods 
due  to  rise  of  lake  level  occur  only  over  re- 
stricted areas,  and  are  of  slight  importance. 
They  result  from  more  than  the  usual  amount 
of  rainfall  in  a  season,  and  occur  only  on  some 
of  the  lakes  of  central  Asia. 

Inland  floods  are  occasioned  also  by  the 
bursting  of  reservoirs,  the  giving  way  of  em- 
bankments, the  yielding  of  ice  dams  in  rivers, 
and  the  releasing  of  glacier  lakes.  The  Johns- 
town flood  of  May  31,  1880,  in  W.  Pennsyl- 
vania, was  an  example  of  the  first  kind.  The 
breaking  of  the  dam  of  the  S.  Fork  reservoir 
precipi^ted  a  volume  of  water  3  m.  long,  1  m. 
wide,  and  100  ft.  deep  on  the  valley  below, 
destroying  everything  in  its  course  for  a  dis- 
tance of  18  m.  and  killing  5,000  people.  At 
the  breaking  up  of  ice  in  the  spring,  river 
channels  sometimes  become  blocked  by  the  ac- 
cumulation of  ice.  The  water  backs  up  behind 
the  dam  or  ice  gorge  thus  created,  causing 
damage  above  it  and  also  below  it  when  the 
barrier  breaks.  Ice- jam  or  ice-gorge  floods  may 
cause  great  damage  in  a  flat  country.  A  flood 
of  a  peculiar  kind  sometimes  arises  from  an 
advancing  glacier  crossing  and  blocking  a 
stream  and  creating  a  glacier  lake  back  of  it. 
This  occurs  at  times  in  Switzerland,  and  more 
frequently  in  the  region  of  the  Himalaya 
Mountains  in  NW.  India,  especially  on  the 
tributaries  of  the  Indus. 

The  most  frequently  occurring  floods  are 
river  floods  due  to  overflow  of  river  banks 
caused  by  inadequacy  of  river  channel  to  carry 
off  the  rainfall.  They  are  usually  the  result 
of  a  series  of  moderate  rainstorms  fllling  the 
river  channels  imtil  there  is  an  overflow.  A 
disastrous  but  rare  species  of  river  flood  oc- 
curs when  a  river  cuts  its  banks,  taking  a  new 
course  to  the  sea.  This  has  occurred  on  the 
delta  of  the  Hwang  Ho  in  China  on  nine  occa- 
sions in  historical  times.  In  1853  the  river 
broke  from  its  course  and  entered  the  Yellow 
Sea,  350  m.  farther  N.  than  formerly,  causing 
enormous  loss  of  life  through  drowning  and 
starvation.  In  rivers  dominated  by  the  sub- 
tropical rains — i.e.,  receiving  little  or  no  rain 
in  summer — ^the  water  is  low  in  summer  and 
high  in  winter.  The  rivers  of  Italy  and  Spain, 
and  those  of  California  and  Oregon,  are  of  this 
class.  The  latter,  however,  derive  some  water 
from  melting  snow  in  the  mountains.  Rivers 
of  the  temperate  zone  receive  their  main  sup- 
ply from  rains  directly,  and  are  high  in  winter 
and  spring,  the  seasons  of  great  rainfall.  Of 
this  class  are  the  Elbe,  Rhine,  and  Seine  of 
Europe;  the  Ohio,  Arkansas,  and  Mississippi 
in  the  U.  S.  High  water  in  these  is  at  times 
made  higher  by  the  melting  of  accumulated 


snow.  The  slight  evaporation  in  winter  tends 
to  make  the  water  high.  Melted  snow  is  rel- 
atively more  efficient  than  the  same  amount  of 
rain  in  causing  a  rise,  because  a  much  greater 
part  of  it  goes  into  the  rivers  when  melted, 
frozen  ground  being  impermeable  to  water. 

River  floods  are  not  without  beneficial  effects 
on  the  land  overflowed.  The  flne  silt  depos- 
ited renders  it  more  fertile.  River-bottom  or 
alluvial  land  is  therefore  highly  prized,  but 
when  it  has  once  become  occupied  by  the 
farmer  the  flooding  which  enriched  it  hinders 
its  utilization.  Protection  from  overflow  is 
commonly  sought  by  embankments  called 
levees.  Along  the  lower  course  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, below  the  jimction  of  the  Ohio,  there  is 
an  area  of  30,000  sq.  m.  subject  to  overflow, 
and  protected  by  1,300  m.  of  levees.  The  yield 
of  cotton  and  sugar  from  this  region  is  large, 
and  when  the  water  breaks  over  the  levees,  the 
damage  is  great.  The  whole  area  is  never 
flooded  at  the  same  time.  But  for  the  levees 
a  great  part  of  the  area  would  be  flooded  every 
year. 

Floquet  (fl5-kft'),  Charles  ThomaSy  1828-06; 
French  politician;  b.  St.- Jean-de-Luz ;  called 
to  the  bar,  1851;  1867,  offended  Czar  Alexan- 
der II,  when  a  guest  of  Napoleon  III,  by  cry- 
ing, "  Vive  la  Pologne " ;  so  was  under  the 
Russian  ban  (until  1888).  In  1871  he  became 
radical  member  of  the  National  Assembly; 
1876,  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies; 
1883,  Prefect  of  the  Seine;  1885-88-89,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Chamber;  1888-89,  Prime  Minister. 
July,  1888,  he  fought  a  duel  with  Gen. 
Boulanger,  severely  wounding  the  latter;  1892- 
93,  implicated  in  the  Panama  scandals,  to  the 
injury  of  his  political  standing. 

Flc'ra,  in  mythology,  deity  of  flowers  and 
spring,  early  worshiped  among  the  Romans; 
identified  with  the  Grecian  Chloris.  A  temple 
was  vowed  to  her  by  Tatius,  and  a  flamen  ap- 
pointed to  serve  at  her  altar.  It  was  near  the 
Circus  Maximus,  and  an  annual  festival  was 
held  in  her  honor  between  April  28th  and  May 
3d,  when  licentious  extravagances  were  in- 
dulged in.  She  was  represented  bearing  the 
cornucopia  filled  with  fiowers.  Her  true  name 
was  MelilxBa,  and  she  and  her  brother  Amyclas 
were  the  only  ones  of  Niobe's  children  who 
escaped  Apollo's  reven^,  after  which  her  name 
was  changed  to  Chlons. 

FlorAy  in  botany,  the  aggregate  vegetation 
of  a  country  or  region ;  thus  the  "  flora  of  the 
Black  Hills  "  means  the  natural  vegetation  of 
that  portion  of  the  country;  just  as  the  ani- 
mal life  of  a  country  is  meant  when  its  fauna 
is  spoken  of.  A  catalogue  or  description  of 
the  flora  of  any  country  is  often  called  simply 
the  **  flora  "  of  the  country,  as  Gray's  **  Synop- 
tical Flora  of  N.  America." 

Flore,  Or'der  of  (so  called  from  Floris,  place 
near  Cosenza,  the  seat  of  the  flrst  abbey),  a 
branch  of  the  Cistercians,  including  convents 
of  nuns  as  well  as  of  monks.  The  order  was 
founded  by  Joachim  of  Floris,  1189,  and,  being 
suspected  of  maintaining  the  heresies  of  its 
founder,  it  never  flourished.    In  1505  most  of 
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its  convents  joined  the  Cistercians  and  other 
orders. 

Floreal  (fl6-rft-ai'),  the  flowery;  eighth 
month  in  the  republican  calendar  of  France, 
which  from  November  24,  1793,  to  September 
0,  1805,  was  used  in  place  of  the  Gregorian. 
Floreal  began  April  19-22,  and  ended  May 
18-21. 

Flor'ence  of  Wor'cester,  d.  1118;  English 
chronicler;  a  learned  monk;  author  of  a  Latin 
chronicle,  the  first  written  in  England  after 
the  Norman  Conquest. 

Florence,  city  of  Tuscany,  Italy;  196  m. 
NW.  of  Rome,  in  the  valley  of  the  Amo.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  of  Italy,  an 
archbishop's  see,  and  a  seat  of  art  and  science. 
Its  industries  once  included  manufactures  of 
silk,  velvet,  and  woolen;  they  are  now  limited 
mostly  to  works  of  art,  mosaic,  and  jewelry. 
The  inner  part  of  the  city  was  formerly  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall,  but  cardens,  palaces,  and 
monasteries  now  cover  the  neighboring  hills. 
The  river  Amo  is  provided  with  quays,  called 
LungcMni,  and  with  six  bridges,  which,  with 
the  Via  della  Scala  and  Via  Maggio,  form  the 
liveliest  parts  of  the  city.  Of  the  twenty  pub- 
lic squares,  all  surrounded  by  handsome  build- 
ings, the  most  notable  is  the  Piazza  della 
Signoria,  very  rich  in  works  of  art.  The  old 
palaces,  heavy  and  massive  in  architecture, 
stand  among  common  houses  in  narrow  streets. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  they  served  as  strongholds. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  is  the  Palazzo 
Vecchio,  or  Palazzo  della  Signoria,  once  the 
seat  of  the  Florentine  magistrature.  The 
Palazzo  Pitti,  built  by  Bnmelleschi,  and  a 
residence  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  is  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  palaces  in  existence.  It  con- 
tains the  Galleria  Pitti,  the  finest  collection  of 
pictures  in  the  world.  The  Pitti  and  Uffizi 
collections  are  connected  by  a  long  gallery, 
passing  over  the  Ponte  Vecchio.  Remarkable 
among  the  ecclesiastical  buildings  are  the 
cathedral,  the  Church  of  San  Giovanni,  known 
as  the  Duomo  or  Battistero  (Baptistry),  with 
bronze  gates  by  Andrea  Pisano  and  Ghiberti; 
and  the  Church  of  Santa  Croce,  containing  the 
tombs  of  Michelangelo,  Alfieri,  and  Machia- 
velli.  Among  other  notable  buildings  are  the 
Loggia  dei  Lanzi,  and  the  Palazzo  degli  Uffizi, 
both  rich  in  works  of  art,  and  the  Bargello  or 
National  Museum. 

Florence,  originally  a  Roman  colony  in  Etru- 
ria,  was  a  flourishing  city  at  the  time  of 
Christ.  In  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury it  established  a  republic,  and.  by  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fourteenth  century  became,  by  con- 
quest, the  ruler  of  all  Tuscany.  In  1378  the 
famous  Medici  family  became  paramount,  and 
ruled  till  1494.  Under  Savonarola  a  kind  of 
theocracy  was  then  established,  which  lasted 
three  years  (1495-98).  The  republic  was  over- 
thrown, 1530,  and  the  Medici  restored.  From 
the  death  of  the  last  Medician  grand  duke, 
1737,  Tuscany,  whose  capital  Florence  was, 
came  under,  the  control  of  the  Germans,  the 
French,  the  Germans  again,  until  finally,  in 
1860,  it  was  incorporated  into  the  kingdom  of. 
Italy,   Florence  becoming  the   capital   of   the 


kingdom;  in  1871  this  rank  was  conferred  on 
Rome.    Pop.  of  commune  (1901)  205,589. 

Florence,  Coun'cil  of,  a  continuation,  prac- 
tically, of  the  Council  of  Basel ;  the  seventeenth 
of  the  twenty  Ecumenical  Councils  recognized 
by  the  Church  of  Rome;  convened  by  Pope 
Eugenius  IV  to  reunite  the  E.  and  W. 
churches.  It  first  met  in  Ferrara,  January  10, 
1438,  but,  a  plague  having  broken  out,  it  was 
transferred  to  Florence.  A  doctrinal  agree- 
ment was  reached  and  proclaimed  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Greek  emperor  and  his  prelates, 
July  6,  1439,  but  the  sessions  continued  till 
April  26,  1442.  The  "  reconciliation  "  had  no 
root  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  in  1443 
the  patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and 
Jerusalem  imited  in  denouncing  the  Council  of 
Florence.  Meanwhile  the  remnant  of  the  coim- 
cil  summoned  by  Eugenius  IV  continued  to  sit 
at  Basel ;  in  1440  it  elected  an  antipope  ( Felix 
V),  who  resigned  in  1449.  It  removed  to 
Lausanne,  July  24,  1448,  and  dissolved,  May 
25,  1449. 

Flor'entine  Acad'emy,  learned  association  of 
Florence,  founded  1540;  famous  as  successor 
of  the  Accademia  della  Crusca.  See  Bella 
Cbusca. 

Florentine  School  of  Paint'ing,  an  Italian 
school  which  reached  its  highest  excellence  in 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  and  by 
its  teaching  exercised  great  influence  on  art. 
Of  the  Florentines,  Masaccio  (1402-28)  made 
wonderful  advances  in  naturalistic  power,  both 
in  drawing  and  in  conception  and  composition, 
while  the  ecclesiastical  and  decorative  style 
was  maintained  by  Fra  Angelico  da  Fiesole 
( 1387-1455) .  The  work  of  Ghirlandajo  ( 1449- 
94),  Filippo  and  Filippino  Lippi  (1412-69  and 
1457-1504),  able  men  and  delightful  artists, 
seems  more  realistic  and  vigorous  than  Fra 
Angelico's;  Sandro  Botticelli  (1474-1515)  is 
one  of  the  original  designers  of  any  period. 
Andrea  del  Sarto  (1487-1531)  seems  to  close 
the  list  of  the  great  Florentine  school,  except 
that  Michelangelo  (1475-1564)  prolongs  its 
celebrity  in  other  cities  and  under  other  in- 
fluences. The  Venetian  school  excelled  the 
Florentine  in  richness  of  color,  but  the  latter 
stands  unrivaled  among  Italian  schools  for  the 
decorative  quality  of  its  painting. 

Floras  (fld'r§s),  extreme  W.  island  of  the 
Azores ;  in  the  Atlantic ;  area,  54  sq.  m. ;  named 
by  the  Portuguese  in  allusion  to  the  flowers 
with  which  it  was  covered;  chief  town,  Santa 
Cruz.  Pop.  abt.  9,000.  Flobes  is  also  the 
name  of  an  island  of  the  Malay  Archipelago, 
and  the  largest  of  the  chain  that  extends  from 
Java  to  Timor;  length,  230  m.;  breadth,  35 
m.;  area,  8,900  sq.  m.;  is  hilly,  with  some 
lofty  volcanic  peaks;  exports  sandalwood,  bees- 
wax, and  horses;  aborigines  are  Papuans,  but 
the  Malays  outnumber  them  by  far.  Pop.  est. 
at  250,000. 

Florian  (fl5-re-&fl'),  Jean  Pierre  Claris  de, 
1755-94;  French  author;  b.  Chateau  de 
Florian,  Gard;  entered  the  service  of  the  Due 
de  Penthiftvre;  patronized  by  Voltaire,  he 
wrote  fables,  romances,  comedies,  and  pastoral 
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still  keep  the  stage,  but  his  romances,  "  Gala- 
tfe "  and  "  Estelle,"  his  "  Fables,"  aod  hia 
translation    of    "  Don    Quixote "   are   hia   best 

Flotian  (ftO'ri-fin),  Saint,  patron  saint  of 
Poland ;  b.  Noricum;  a  Roman  soldier  of  Chris- 
tian pareutase;  wag  drowned  in  the  Knns  River 
in  Austria  during  the  Diocletian  persecution, 
for  hia  voluntai;  confession  of  the  Christian 
faith ;  buried  about  3  m.  from  Enns,  but  his 
relics  were  transferred  to  Borne,  and,  1183,  to 
Cracow.  In  legendary  lore  be  U  hoDored  as 
the  extinguisher  of  conSagrations;  festival. 
May  4th. 

Flor'ida,   so    called    from    its   discorery    1 


Flowers)  ;  popularly  called  the  Eveholade  or 
the  Gulf  State;  one  of  the  S.  Atlantic  states; 
bounded  by  Georgia  and  Alabama,  the  Atlan- 
tic, the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Straits  of  Florida; 
greatest  length.  450  m. ;  area,  68,680  sq,  m.; 
pop.  (1906)  614,846.  The  surface  is  level 
along  the  E.  cooat,  but  rises  gradually  to  a 
central  ridge  of  280  ft;  W.  coast  low;  8.  part 
of  the  peninsula  occupied  by  the  Everglades ; 
extensive  swamps  are  a  feature,  Okefenoke 
being    the    largest    inland    one.      Almost    the 


entire  shore  of  the  mainland  is  separated  from 
the  ocean  by  sand  bars.  The  islands  S.  of  the 
peninsula  are  known  as  the  Florida  Keys. 
Utceehobee,  1,250  sq.  m.,  is  the  largest  of 
many  lakes;  spring  are  numerous,  some  of 
til  em  bursting  from  the  earth  as  navigable 
Ktreams;  the  St.  Johns,  along  the  Atlantic 
coast,  the  Withlacoochee,  along  the  Gulf  coast, 
and  the  Kissimtnee,  running  into  Lake  Oke- 
chobec  and  the  Gulf,  are  the  principal  rivers 
of  E.  Florida;  of  W.  Florida  are  the  Si 
Apatachicola,  and  Chattahoochee,  all 


wittefy  clay;  princijMil  forest  growths,  long- 
leaved  pine,  cypress,  juniper  or  red  cedar,  live 
oak,  hickory,  palmetto,  and  cabbage  palmetto. 
The  climate  is  very  uniform ;  extreme  range 
1  N.  Florida,  90°  to  26°  F.; 


of  temperatui 
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in  central  and  8.  Florida,  90'  to  43°  ¥.,  sum- 
mer average  nowhere  exceeding  84°  F.;  annual 
average  rainfall  at  Jacksonville,  54.70  in.;  at 
FensBCola,  0T.3t  in.  Cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  In- 
dian corn,  sugar  cane,  peanuts  and  sweet  po- 
tatoes, oranges  and  other  citrus  fruits,  pine- 
apples, guavoB,  flgs,  cocoa  palms,  olives,  etc., 
are  cultivated;  cattle  raising  is  important. 
The  chief  manufactures  are  of  lumber,  naval 
stores,  cigara,  textile  goods  from  palmetto  fiber, 
cotton-seed  oil  and  cake,  and  "  koonti "  or 
"  coontie,"  a  flour  made  from  the  root  of  a 
wild  plant.  Sponge  fishing  is  carried  on  from 
Cedar  Keys  to  Biscayne  ^y. 

Florida  was  discovered  by  Juan  Ponce  de 
Leon,  1512.  A  Huguenot  colony  established 
itself  on  the  coast  below  St.  Augustine,  1563~ 
64,  but  was  exterminated  by  the  Spaniards, 
156S,  when  St.  Augustine  was  founded.  Spain 
held  the  country  until  1763,  when  it  was  ceded 
to  England  in  exchange  for  Cuba.  The  British 
divided  the  territory  into  two  provinces,  £. 
Florida  and  W.  Florida,  and  receded  it  to 
Spain,  1783.  W.  Florida  was  sold  to  France, 
17B5.  In  1811  the  U.  S.  resolved  to  seize  Flor- 
ida in  order  to  prevent  the  British  from  taking 
possession.  November,  1814,  it  was  captured 
by  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson.  Then  followed  a. 
long  series  of  wars  with  the  native  tribes,  and, 
1810,  the  whole  of  Florida  was  ceded  by  Spain 
to  the  U.  S.  The  territorial  government  was 
organized,  1822;  war  with  the  Seminole  In- 
dians was  waged,  1835-42;  admission  to  the 
Union  was  granted,  1845;  an  ordinance  of  se- 
cession was  passed,  January  10,  1861;  read- 
mission  to  the  union  was  obtained,  1S08. 

PlDrida  Blanca  (fl9-re'da  btttn'ks),  Josfi  Ho- 
nino  (Count  of),  1728-1B08;  Spanish  states- 
man; b.  Murcia;  was  fiscal  to  the  tribunal  of 
the  Council  of  Castile,  and  then  Ambassador 
to  Rome.  In  1777  he  became  Premier;  in  bis 
administration  of  fifteen  years  he  built  roada, 
canals,  bridges,  and  conduits,  created  more  than 
sixty  agricultural  societies  and  many  philan- 
thropic institutions,  made  important  treaties, 
and  introduced  judicial  reforms.  In  1808  he 
was  made  president  of  the  Central  Junta,  but 
soon  sank  under  bis  duties.  He  published 
works  on  political  economy. 

Floi'Ua  Eey^  series  of  islands,  of  coral  for- 
mation, extending  in  the  form  of  a  crescent 
220  m.  SW.  along  the  S.  coast  of  Florida,  be- 
ginning near  Cape  Florida,  and  ending  in  the 
Dry  Tortugos;  Cayo  Largo  (Long  Key)  is  the 
largest,  and  Key  West  the  moat  important. 
See  KEt  Wbht. 

Plor'iD,  gold  coin  first  issued  in  Florence  in 
the  eleventh  century,  of  about  the  value  of  a 
ducat,  having  a  lily  figured  on  the  obverse  and 
John  the  Baptist  on  the  reverse.  It  was  soon 
imitated  elsewhere.  "  Florin  "  is  now  the  name 
of  various  gold  and  silver  coins  in  F.urope. 

FlOli'nuB,  Roman  presliyter  and  heresiarch 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  second  century,  de- 
posed by  EleutheriuB.  His  heresy  was  a  form 
of  Gnosticism,  essentially  like  that  taught  by 
Valentin  us. 

1,  John,  abt.  1 
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parents,  who,  aa  Wftldenses,  hod  eouf^ht  refuge 
from  pereecutioD;  resided  at  Oxford,  and,  1578, 
published  his  "  First  Fruits  which  Yield  Fa- 
miliar Speech,  Merry  Proverbs,  Witty  Sen- 
tcnres  and  Golden  Sayings,"  which  was  ac- 
companied by  "  A  Perfect  Induction  to  the 
Italinu  and  English  Tongues."  This  was  fal- 
lowed by  a  similar  work  in  1591,  and  by  an 
Italian  and  English  dictionary  in  15B8  under 
the  title  of  "  A  World  of  Words."  He  enjoyed 
the  patronage  of  several  persona  of  high  rank, 
and,  after  the  accession  of  James  1,  was  in- 
structor to  the  young  prince.  He  is  best  known 
for  his  Englinh  translation  of  Montaigne's 
"Essays,"   published   in   1603. 

Flo'ris,  Ftans,  1620-70;  Flemish  painter,  real 
name  De  Vbirhdt;  b.  Antwerp;  established  a 
school  there;  was  a  prolific  worker,  though  a 
man  of  dissolute  life.  His  masterpiece,  "  The 
Fall  of  the  Itcbel  Angels,"  is  in  the  Louvre. 

FIo'ths,  Liicioa  AniuenB,  Itoman  historian  un- 
der the  emperors  Trajan  and  Hadrian)  wrot« 
an  epitt>me  of  Roman  history  from  the  ban- 
ning to  the  closing  of  the  temple  of  Janus  by 

Flou  Silk,  soft,  downy  part  of  the  silk  which 
remains  on  the  cocoon  after  all  that  can  be 
reeled  off  has  been  reeled  off.  It  is  steeped  in 
water,  pressed,  dried,  oited,  carded,  and  spun 
into  soft,  loose  yam,  used  in  embroidery. 

Flo'tow,  Friednch  Ferdinand  Adolph  von, 
1X12-83;  German  composer;  b.  Teutendorf, 
Alecklenburg-Schwerin ;  passed  moat  of  bis  life 
in  Paris.  His  operas  have  been  popular  for  their 
light,  pleasing  music.  They  comprise  "  Le  Nau- 
frago  de  la  M^duse,"  "  Forestier,"  "  I/Esclave 
do  Cumoc^ns,"  "  Alessandro  Stradella."  "  L'Ame 
en  Peine,"  "  Albin,"  "  Martha,"  "  Zilda,"  and 
"  L'Ombre."  "  Martha "  ia  everywhere  the 
most  popular. 

Flot'uiD,  word  Used  with  jetsam  and  ligan 
to  designate  different  kinds  of  wrecked  goods. 
Goods  flotsam  were  goods  that  floated  away 
when  a  ship  was  wrecked.  Goods  jetsam  were 
those  cast  over  from  a  ship  in  peril.  Goods 
ligan  were  goods  cast  out,  but,  because  they 
would  sink,  tied  to  some  object  which  would 
hold  them  afloat. 


and  swim  with  one  side,  not  one  edge,  upper- 
most; both  eyes  are  on  the  upper  side,  and  the 
lower  aide  is  much  whiter  than  the  other. 
Many  species  occur  in  American  waters. 

Flour,  finely  ground  meal  of  wheat  or  other 
grain  1   eapecially  the  finer  part  of  meal,  sep- 
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arated  by  bolting  or  aiftin^f.  When  dry  wheat 
is  crushed,  the  product  is  a  powder  mixed  with 
scales,  known  as  whole  meal.  Sifting  or  bolt- 
ing separates  the  whole  meal  into  two  portions, 
known  as  flour  and  bran.  The  latter  consiata 
of  the  outer  woody  portion  of  the  grain,  with 
adhering  portions  of  the  interior;  the  remain- 
der is  flour.  The  term  flour  applies  as  well  to 
rye,  and  more  or  less  to  other  grains,  and  to 
some  extent  to  seeds.  It  was  at  one  time  cus- 
tomary in  Uie  U.  S.  to  divide  the  product  into 
three  grades — flour,  connell,  and  bran.  The 
flour,  amounting  to  some  seventy  per  cent,  was 
removed   by   bolting;    and    the    remainder,   by 

Kssing  over  a  coarser  sieve,  was  divided  into 
:ger  scales  and  fragments  called  bran,  and 
lesser  scales  and  fragments  called  "  connell " 
or  "  middlings."  The  presence  of  minute  par- 
ticles of  woody  flber  in  the  flour  gives  to  it  a 
yellow  Bhade.  That  system  of  milling  which 
most  nearly  removes  all  the  woody  in>er  and 
none  of  the  gluten  or  phosphates  from  the 
flour  accomplishes  one  oi  the  chief  ends  to  be 
gained. 

The  leading  features  of  the  Hungarian  roller 
system  are:    (I)   Systematic  separation,  scour- 
ing,  and   brushing  of  the  wheat;    (2)    wheat 
granulation  by  grooved  chilled-iron  rollers,  em- 
ploying at  least  flve  breaks,  and  rolls  having 
from  eight  to  thirty  grooves  to  the  inch,  mak- 
ing but  little  flour  and  leaving  the  bran   fin- 
ished;   (3)   separation  of  the  light  chaff  from 
the  breaks  hy  aspirators  (blowers)  ;    (4)   thor- 
ough and  systematic  grading  and  purifying  tlie 
middlings   by.   purifiers;    (G)    siiing  the  large 
middlings  by  equally  speeded,  smooth,  chilled- 
iron  rolls,  thus  reducing  their  size  and  taking 
out  germs  and  bran  specks;    (6)   reducing  the 
flna  clean  middlings  to  flour  by  differentially 
speeded  rollprs;    (7)    complete  bolting  or  sift- 
ing after  each  of  the  above.    The  present  meth- 
ods of  milling  in  the  U.  S.  are  identical  with 
the  Hungarian  process,  except  that  in  the  U.  S. 
manual  labor  is  minimized,  and  machineiy  is 
employed  so  fuily  in  all  stages  that  the  mill  is 
practically  automatic.    The  mills  of  the  U.  S. 
generally  make  three  principal  grades  of  flour 
— patent  or  middlings  flour,  bakers'  or  break 
flour,  and  low-grade  or  bran  flour.     Of  flour 
from  ordinary  wheat,  72  to  70  per  cent  is  mid- 
lings,  18  to  22  per  cent  bakers',  4  to  7  per  ceht 
low  grade.    From  100  lbs,  of  good  wheat  there 
is  produced  78   lbs.  of  flour  of  all  grades,  24 
lbs.    being    bran,    aborts, 
and   waste.      To   make   a 
barrel   of    flour,   258    lbs. 
of    clean    wheat    are    re- 
qulrnd.     The  U.  S.  census 
I  of    1900    reported    10.051 
flour   and    grist   milts    in 
operation,   having  a  com- 
bined   capital    of    $205,- 
117,434,  employing  39,110 
wage       earners,       paying 
«aiO,BTl,16l      for     mate- 
rials, and  yielding  products  valued  at  $713,- 
033,395.    See  WuEAT. 

Flonrens  (flO-rafi'),  Gtutav,  1838-71;  French 
litl^atevr  and  politician;  son  of  Marie  Jean 
Pierre;  b.  Paris;  became  Deputy  Prof.,  Col- 
lege of  France,  1863;  fought  in  Crete  against 
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the  Turks,  and  was  Ulnlater  Plenipotentiary 
from  Crete  to  tlie  Greek  Govt.,  1805-68 ;  took 
part  in  electoral  movement  at  Paris,  1S6S; 
was  arrested,  18GB,  and  same  year  wounded  in 
a  duel  with  Paul  de  Casaagnac;  took  part  in 
the  communal  insurrection,  18T1,  and  killed 
near  Paris.  Was  author  of  "  Discoura  du  Suf- 
frage Universel,"  "  La  Question  d'Orient  et 
riiururrection  Ctfitoiae,"  "  Paris  Delivrfie,"  etc. 
Flonrcns,  Marie  Jean  Pierre,  1794-1867; 
French  physiologist  and  author;  b.  Maureil- 
han ;  M.D.,  1B13,  and  a  resident  of  Paris,  1814 ; 
admitted  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  1828 ; 
Prof,  of  Comparative  Anatomy,  1832;  perpet- 
ual secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Scieuees,  1833; 
member  of  French  Academy,  1840;  peer  of 
France,  1846.  Wrote  on  the  works  of  Cuvier 
and  BufTon,  and  on  the  nervous  system  and 
comparative  physiology. 

FloWer,  Sir  William  Henry,  1831-90;  Eng- 
lish anatomist;  b.  Htratford-on-Avon ;  assist- 
ant surgeon.  Sixty-third  Regiment  in  Crimean 
War,  1864-65;  assistant  surgeon  and 
demonstrator  of  anatomy,  ididdlesex 
Hospital,  London,  1858-61;  conserva- 
tor, Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  of  England,  1861-86;  Hun- 
terian  Prof,  of  Comparative  Anatomy 
and  Physiology,  1870-86.  Was  direc- 
tor of  the  natural  history  departments, 
British  Museum,  after  188S;  president 
of  the  Zoological  Bociety  of  London 
after  1879;  of  the  British  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  1889, 
and  of  the  Museums  Association.  Au- 
thor of  numerous  books,  memoirs,  and 
lectures  on  anatomical,  zoological,  and 
anthropological  subjects. 

Flower,  aggregation  of  reproductive 
organs  and  accessory  parts  in  the 
highest  division  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  [  Bpermalophytes ) .  In  its 
derivation  it  is  a  shoot  vrith  short  stem 
and  leaves,  more  or  less  modified  for  repro- 
duction. Thus  there  are  usually  one  or  more 
whorls  of  green  or  colored  leaves  (the  peri- 
anth), which  may  often  be  distinguished  into 
an  outer  whorl  (the  calyx,  composed  of  Bepais 
commonly  of  a  green  color)  and  an  inner  whorl 
(the  corolla,  composed  of  petals,  white,  red, 
yellow,  blue,  etc.).  Within  or  above  the  calyx 
and  corolla  are  found  one  or  more  whorls  of 
slender  pollen -bearing  leaves  (the  stamens), 
and  within  or  above  these  one  or  more  seed- 
bearing  leaves  (the  pistils).  In  the  simpler 
Howers  these  parts  are  all  present  in  the  order 
given,  and  are  separate.     (See  A  in  figure.) 

There  are,  however,  many  modiflcations  of 
this  simple  type.  On  the  one  hand,  the  parts 
become  more  and  more  united  (B  to  F), 
while  they  may  also  become  more  irregular 
in  size  and  shape,  and  every  part  may  show 
wide  departure  in  size,  shape,  and  texture  from 
the  original  type.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
have  been  considerable  variations  by  omission 
of  one  or  more  parts,  sometimes  reducing  to 
a  single  organ,  as  in  the  willows,  where  some 
flowers  are  reduced  to  a  pistil  only.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  flower  is  the  production  of  new 
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plants,  i.e.,  of  perfect  seeds,  to  that  end.  To 
produce  a  new  plant  the  contents  of  a  pollen 
cell  must  unite  with  an  egg  cell  in  the  ovule. 
This  can  be  accomplished  only  when  the  pollen 
cell  has  been  plac^  upon  the  stigma ;  there  it 


the  two  protoplasms,  i.e.,  the  materials  of  pol- 
len cell  and  egg  cell,  unite. 

Floriculture  is  an  important  industry  in  the 
U,  S.,  and  no  rural  pursuit  offers  greater  at- 
tractions, whether  in  the  business  itself  or  in 
its  pecuniary  rewards.  The  business  branches 
into  two:  growing  plants  for  planting,  which 
lielongs  to  the  nursery  trade,  and  growing  cut 
flowers  and  plants  for  decoration,  which  forms 
the  main  business  of  florists.  The  U.  S.  census 
states  that  "  of  the  plants  sold,  the  demand  in 
the  N.  and  E.  U.  S.  is  greatest  for  geraniums, 
coleus,  roses,  pansies,  verbenas,  heliotrope,  ear- 
ns tions,  chrysanthemums,  palms,  ferns,  and 
fuchsias,  nearly  in  the  order  named.  In  the 
8.  U.  8.  the  demand  is  for  roses,  chrysanthe- 


mums, geraniums,  coleus,  palms,  and  ferns; 
while  California  shows  the  demand  to  be  larg- 
est for  roses,  carnations,  chrysanthemums,  ge- 
raniums, palms,  and  pansies.  For  cut  flow- 
ers, rosea  lead,  followed  closely  by  carnations." 
Besides  the  capital  invested  in  commercial 
floriculture,  there  is  a  large  interest  in  amateur 
flower  growing,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no 
other  avocation  attracts  so  many  people.  Ama- 
teur gardening  is  most  conspicuous,  as  a  rule, 
in  the  E.  states,  but  almost  every  village  in 
the  land  affords  some  example  of  amateur  de- 
votion to  floriculture.     See  BOTANT. 

Flowers,  Artifl'cial,  imitations  of  natural 
flowers  and  foliage,  in  various  materials,  and 
used  for  personal  adornment  or  for  decoration 
of  a  hall,  a  table,  etc.  This  art  is  very  old. 
Flowers  and  leaves  of  painted  linen  have  been 
found  in  tombs  at  Thebes,  and  the  Egyptians 
also  invented  flowers  of  horn  shavings  stained 
in  colors.  From  remote  times  the  Chinese  have 
made  artificial  Sowers  of  the  pith  of  bamboo. 
In  Rome,  Crassus  was  the  first  who  had  them 
made  of  gold  and  silver.  During  the  Middle 
Ages  they  were  much  used,  not  only  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  and   as   symbols,  but 
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also  at  secular  festivals  and  as  ornaments. 
They  were  generally  made  of  paper,  satin,  silk, 
metal,  and  wax,  Italy  producing  the  finest.  In 
1728,  Seguin,  a  botanist  and  chemist  in  Paris, 
employed  parchment  for  the  flowers,  and  bris- 
tles of  the  wild  boar  for  their  stems,  and  his 
imitations  were  so  successful  as  to  arouse  the 
jealousy  of  the  painters.  The  manufacture 
steadily  increased  and  developed  in  France, 
which  still  stands  at  the  head  of  this  industry. 
Harvard  Univ.  possesses  a  imique  collection  of 
flowers,  made  entirely  of  glass,  illustrating 
chiefly  the  flora  of  the  U.  S. 

FlowerSy  Sym'bolism  of,  imaginative  signifl- 
cance  attached  to  flowers  by  tradition  and  cus- 
tom. From  earliest  times  flowers  have  been 
employed  by  individuals  and  nations  as  sym- 
bols of  human  emotions  and  of  natural  phe- 
nomena. The  Bible  alludes  to  flowers  as  sym- 
bols of  purity,  joy,  beauty,  etc.  China  is 
supposed  to  have  made,  in  its  early  history,  a 
complete  floral  alphabet,  and  even  now  it  em- 
ploys flowers  so  lavishly  in  its  public  and  pri- 
vate life  as  to  be  called  the  "  Flowery  King- 
dom." In  India,  as  in  Egypt,  the  lotus  was  a 
sacred  flower,  and  Brahma  is  said  to  have  been 
born  in  its  bosom.  Greece  perpetuated  floral 
symbolism  by  crowning  the  victor  of  a  public 
game  with  a  wreath  of  leaves.  The  Roman 
soldiers'  greatest  victory  was  the  winning  of  a 
crown  of  oak  leaves.  Poets  of  all  nations  have 
made  use  of  floral  symbolism ;  it  was  a  feature 
of  chivalry,  and  in  tournaments  a  single  flower 
was  often  the  badge  presented  by  a  lady  to  her 
particular  knight  or  champion.  Flowers  still 
nave  their  signiflcance:  the  forget-me-not,  for 
example,  symbolizes  true  love;  the  lily  of  the 
valley,  purity;  the  pansy,  thought;  the  nar- 
cissus, self -admiration ;  the  rose,  love  and 
beauty;  the  violet,  modesty,  etc.  Orange  blos- 
some  have  become  the  emblem  of  a  bride;  the 
finding  of  a  four-leaf  clover  in  America,  or 
white  heather  in  Europe,  betokens  good  luck; 
fate  is  determined  more  or  less  by  the  plucking 
out  of  a  daisy's  petals,  etc. 

Many  Oriental  and  European  nations  have 
adopted  a  nation&l  flower.  In  Japan  it  is  the 
chrysanthemum;  in  England,  the  rose;  in 
France,  the  lily.  In  the  U.  S.  an  attempt  was 
made,  1889,  to  establish  a  national  flower;  the 
golden -rod  received  the  majority  of  votes,  but 
as  a  national  emblem  is  established  by  tradi- 
tion and  custom  rather  than  by  popular  vote, 
the  U.  S.  cannot  be  said  to  have  a  national 
flower.  The  state  flowers  adopted  by  legis- 
lative act,  chosen  by  vote  of  school  children  or 
otherwise  popularly  recognized,  are  as  follows: 

Alabama .Golden-rod 

ArkanBas Apple  Blossom 

California California  Poppy  (Eochfloholtsia) 

Colorado Columbine 

Connecticut Mountain  Laurel 

Delaware Peach  Bloeaom 

Qeongia Cherokee  Rose 

Idaho Syrinca 

Illinoie .Violet 

Indiana Com 

Iowa Wild  Roee 

Kansas Sunflower 

Louiaana Macnolia 

Maine Pine  Cone  andTassel 

Manrland Golden-rod 

Miomcan Apple  Blossom 

MJnneeota Moccasin  Flower 


nppi Macnolia 

Missouri Golden-rod 

Montana Bittef  Root 

Nevada Sace  Brush 

Nebraska Golden-rod 

New  York Golden-rod 

North  Dakoto Wfld  Rose 

Ohio Carnation 

Oklahoma Crimson  Rambler 

Oregon. Golden-rod 

Rhode  Island Violet 

South  Dakota Anemone 

Texas Blue  Bonnet 

Utah Sego  Lily 

Vermont R«d  Cioyer 

Waahiiu^ton Rhododendron 

West  Vuvuua Rhododendron 

Floyd,  John  Buchanan,  1805-63;  American 
military  officer;  b.  Montgomery  (now  Pulaski) 
Co.,  Va.;  member  of  the  Virginia  Legislature, 
1847-49;  Governor,  1860-63;  Secretary  of  War 
under  President  Buchanan  from  1867  to  De- 
cember, 1860,  when  he  resigned.  He  had  pre- 
viously dispersed  the  army,  in  the  interest  of 
the  secession  movement,  to  remote  parts  of  the 
country,  and  transferred  many  arms  from  N. 
to  S.  arsenals.  In  the  winter  of  1860-61  he 
was  indicted  as  being  privy  to  the  abstraction 
of  $870,000  in  government  bonds,  but  failed  to 
appear  for  trial.  He  became  a  brigadier  gen- 
eral in  the  Confederate  army,  commanded  in 
W.  Virginia,  was  defeated  by  Gen.  Cox  at 
Gauley  bridge;  commanded  a  brigade  at  Fort 
Donelson,  and  on  the  night  before  the  surren- 
der he,  with  Gen.  Pillow  and  about  2,000  men, 
escaped  into  Tennessee,  leaving  Gen.  8imon  B. 
Buckner  to  surrender. 

Floyd,  William,  17d4r-1821;  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence;  b.  Brookhaven, 
N.  Y. ;  on  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  appointed 
to  command  Suffolk  Co.  Was  a  delegate  to  the 
first  Continental  Congress;  elected  to  the  gen- 
eral Colonial  Congress,  and  remained  a  mem- 
ber eight  years;  in  1777,  chosen  State  Senator 
of  New  York,  retaining  his  seat  in  Congress. 
Was  a  member  of  the  first  Congress  under  the 
Constitution. 

Fliielen  (flr^-len),  or  Flfihlen  (flfilSn),  vil- 
lage of  Switzerland;  canton  of  Uri;  on  the  S. 
arm  of  Lake  Lucerne;  2  m.  N.  of  Altorf;  has 
a  chapel  erected  in  1388  to  the  memory  of 
William  Tell,  which  is  visited  by  many  persons 
in  Ascension  week.  According  to  one  version 
of  the  legend,  the  chapel  is  on  the  spot  where 
Tell  jumped  to  the  shore,  thrusting  the  boat, 
with  the  crew  and  Gessler,  back  into  the  surf. 
There  are  other  points  along  the  shore  for 
which  the  same  claim  is  made. 

Fliigel  (flil'gei),  Gustav  Leberecht,  1802-70; 
German  Orientalist;  b.  Bautzen;  was  Prof. 
at  Meissen,  1832-60;  edited  Hadii  Khalfa's  en- 
cyclopedic lexicon  in  Arabic,  with  Latin  trans- 
lation and  commentary,  and  an  edition  of  the 
Koran,  eto. 

Flfigel^  Johann  Gottfried,  1788-1866;  Ger- 
man lexicographer;  b.  Barby;  spent  nine  ^ears 
in  the  U.  S.;  was  Prof,  of  English  in  Leipzig, 
1824-^8,  then  U.  S.  consul  there.  Published, 
besides  other  works,  a  "  Merchants'  Dictionary, 
in  German,  English,  and  French,"  but  is  best 
known  by  his  "  Complete  English-German  and 
German-English  Dictionary.' 
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Fluke,  or  FlQke'wonn,  common  name  of 
members  of  the  trematode  genus  Distomum, 
and  more  especially  to  the  liver  fiuke  of  the 
sheep.  The  presence  of  these  parasites  in  the 
liver  causes  the  disease  commonly  known  as 
"  sheep  rot "  and  **  liver  rot,"  rare  in  the  U.  S. 
In  1879-80  it  caused  the  death  of  over  3,000,- 
000  sheep  in  the  British  kingdom.  Several 
varieties  of  fluke  infest  the  biliary  ducts  in 
man,  especially  in  Japan.  Another  form  is 
found  in  the  blood  of  man.  In  Japan  and 
China  there  is  a  form  of  Distoma  which  in- 
fests the  bronchial  tubes,  and  leads  to  hemor- 
rhage from  the  lungs  and  to  chronic  cough. 

Flume,  The,  cleft  between  two  walls  of  rock 
in  the  Franconia  Mountains;  in  the  town  of 
Lincoln,  Grafton  Co.,  N.  H.  A  small  stream 
flows  through  it,  and  just  below  falls  over  600 
ft.  in  a  cascade.  The  Flume  is  a  favorite  re- 
sort of  tourists  in  the  White  Mountain  region. 

Flttorescence  (flfl-d-res'sgns),  an  action  of 
certain  substances  upon  light  by  which  they 
absorb  light  energy  of  shorter  period  or  wave 
length,  and  reSmit  it  in  waves  of  greater  length, 
thus  luder  certain  conditions  appearing  self- 
luminous  with  brilliant  and  various  colors. 

For  illustration:  On  the  surface  of  water  in 
a  clear  glass  jar  let  fall  a  few  particles  of  the 
coal-tar  color  known  as  fluorescein.  As  the 
particles  of  this  brick-red  powder  slowly  dis- 
solve, rootlike  filaments  of  intense  green  color 
will  descend  into  the  water,  soon  producing  the 
appearance  of  a  bunch  of  delicate  seaweed. 
Place  the  vessel  between  the  eye  and  the  source 
of  light,  and  these  opaque  green  filaments  will 
appear  perfectly  transparent,  and  of  a  reddish- 
orange  color.  The  reason  of  these  appearances 
is  that  the  light  of  shorter  wave  length  (i.e., 
the  blue  and  violet  and  even  invisible  rays)  is 
absorbed  by  the  solution  and  reSmitted  in 
longer  waves,  has  a  resultant  or  residual  color 
effect  of  reddish  orange.  In  all  fluorescent 
liquids  and  some  solids  the  duration  of  the 
fluorescent  emission  after  the  exciting  light  is 
cut  off  is  inappreciable,  but  in  most  solids  it 
has  a  finite  duration  varying  from  a  thousandth 
of  a  second  in  some  to  many  minutes  in  others. 
This  persistent  fluorescence  is  sometimes  distin- 
guished as  phosphorescence.  This  prolongation 
of  the  fluorescent  action  can  be  given  to  some 
solutions  by  solidifying  them  by  combination 
with  gelatin. 

Fluorine  (flfl'dr-In),  gaseous  element,  green- 
ish yellow  and  very  poisonous;  its  symbol  is 
F;  atomic  weight,  19.  It  is  foimd  in  the  teeth 
and  bones  of  animals,  in  sea  and  some  mineral 
waters,  and  in  many  phosphates  and  other  min- 
erals. Combined  with  hydrogen  it  forms  hydro- 
fluoric acid,  which  rapidly  corrodes  glass;  and 
so  is  used  in  etching  on  glass.  Fluorine  was 
flrst  isolated,  i.e.,  obtained  "  free "  or  uncom- 
bined,  in  1886.  It  is  the  most  active  of  all 
the  elements  at  ordinary  temperatures.  It  de- 
composes water,  combines  with  sulphur,  iron, 
etc.,  but  does  not  act  on  platinum,  and  is  the 
only  element  that  will  not  combine  with 
oxygen.    Is  an  ingredient  of  fluorite. 

Flu'orite,  Flu'or  Spar,  or  Fluor,  mineral  con 


the  monometric  system  (cubes,  octahedra, 
etc.),  and  has  a  perfect  octahedral  cleavage, 
i.e.,  where  split  the  new  surface  has  eight 
facets.  Its  hardness  is  4,  and  its  specific  grav- 
ity 3.18.  It  often  occurs  perfectly  crystallized, 
and  of  beautiful  and  bright  colors;  pulverized, 
it  becomes  below  a  red  heat  brilliantly  phos- 
phorescent. It  is  sometimes  carved  into  orna- 
ments, and  is  used  as  a  source  of  hydrofluoric 
acid  for  etching,  and  as  a  flux  (solvent  or 
liquefier)   in  smelting  certain  ores. 

Flush'ing  (Dutch  Vlissingen),  strongly  for- 
tified seaport  of  the  Netherlands;  province  of 
Zealand;  on  the  island  of  Walcheren,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  W.  Scheldt;  connection  with  the 
ports  of  Eammekens  and  Breskens,  commands 
the  entrance  of  the  Scheldt;  its  harbor,  acces- 
sible to  the  largest  vessels,  is  one  of  the  safest 
and  most  commodious  of  Europe ;  it  has  exten- 
sive dockyards  and  a  floating  dock.  The  chief 
exports  are  wheat,  beans,  flsh,  and  cattle;  chief 
imports,  coal  from  England,  and  cofl'ee,  tea, 
and  tin  from  Java;  chief  manufactures,  oil 
and  soap.    Pop.  (1900)  8,893. 

Flute,  tubular  wind  instrument  of  very  an- 
cient origin ;  is  used  in  every  part  of  the  world, 
and  has  always  had  two  principal  forms.  One 
of  these  is  held  straight  before  the  performer, 
who  blows  into  the  end  of  the  tube;  the  other 
is  closed  at  one  end,  held  sideways,  and  blown 
into  through  a  hole  in  the  side.  This  latter 
has  been  known  as  the  German  flute;  from  the 
former  the  flageolet  has  been  derived.  The 
German  flute  alone  has  been  found  worthy  of 
orchestral  and  solo  use.  Since  abt.  1830  the 
flute  has  imdergone  many  changes  and  im- 
provements; more  than  any  other  instrument. 
The  bore  has  been  altered,  and  the  fingering, 
number,  and  disposition  of  the  keys  have  been 
changed  to  the  system  of  Boehm. 

Flux,  substance  used  to  promote  the  fusion 
of  bodies.  Limestone  (carbonate  of  lime)  is 
the  usual  fiux  for  ores  of  iron  in  the  blast  fur- 
nace; it  unites  with  the  alumina  (clayey  mat- 
ter) and  silica  (sand)  of  the  ore,  forming  a 
fusible  '*  slag."  To  flux  silica  and  silicates, 
alkaline  or  *'  basic  "  fluxes  are  selected,  as  car- 
bonate of  soda  or  potassa,  litharge,  lime,  or 
carbonate  of  lime;  fluor  spar  is  very  effective. 
For  lime,  alumina,  oxide  of  iron,  etc.,  acid 
fluxes  are  selected,  as  borax,  silica,  glass,  etc. 
Niter  (which  is  made  up  of  potassium,  nitro- 
gen, oxygen)  and  litharge  (lead  and  oxygen) 
are  both  oxidizing  agents  and  fluxes  (an  oxid- 
izing agent  is  a  giver  of  oxygen — an  oxide 
maker).  Cyanide  of  potassium  is  a  reducing 
agent  as  well  as  a  flux;  it  reduces  metals,  i.e., 
frees  them  from  oxygen  or  sulphur. 

White  flux  is  a  mixture  of  carbonate,  nitrite, 
and  nitrate  of  potassium,  prepared  by  putting 
a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  niter  and  argol 
(crude  cream  of  tartar)  into  a  hot  crucible  in 
successive  small  portions.  It  is  an  oxidizing 
fiux.  Black  fiux  is  prepared  of  the  same  ma- 
terials and  in  the  same  manner  as  white  flux, 
but  with  double  the  quantity  of  argol.  As  this 
proportion  of  niter  is  not  suflicient  completely 
to  oxidize  the  carbon  of  the  argol,  the  resulting 
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of  calcined  borax,  ajid  one  of  charcoal. 

FI7,  anj  one  of  the  two-winped  iiuecta  of 
Dipt«ra.  The  common  house  flies  ( Mutca  do- 
mcttica)  iaj  their  eggs  in  horse  mRnure;  hence 
near  stables  thej  are  found  in  great  numbers, 
as  a  fly  lays  over  JOO  eggs,  which  are  hatched 
and  mature  in  ten  days.  The  fleshtiy,  or  blow- 
fly, Saroopkaga  camaria,  lays  ita  eggs  in  meat 
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of  all  kinds.  Tite  horseflies  belong  to  the 
genus  Tabanus,  tlie  botflies  to  {Eairnt  and  Htp- 
poboaca.  The  Hessian  fly  is  not  a  true  Hy,  but 
a  hemipterous  insect.  Many  species  of  fiies  are 
benpficinl,  as  they  remove  noxious  matter.  But 
thc!  house  Hy  ia  a  great  carrier  of  disease,  espe- 
cially typhoid  fever,  and,  in  some  countries, 
ophthalmia;  all  food  should  be  carefully 
screened   to   prevent  contamination.     See  Dip- 

Fly'catclier,  popular  name  of  many  deutiros- 
tral  or  tooth-billed  birds,  of  the  order  Patterea 
and  subfamily   Matcioapma.     There   is   prob- 


ably no  family  of  birds  about  which  systematic 
writers  on  ornithology  differ  more  than  on  that 
of  the  flycatchers.     They  are  active  and  fear- 


FLYING   LEMUR 

less,  and  very  beneficial  to  man  by  destroying 
flies,  moths,  and  various  insects  and  gfubs  in- 
jurious to  vegetation  and  t«  animals.  The  king- 
bird is  probably  the  best-known  flycatcher  in 
the  U.  S.,  where  the  tyrant  birds  [Tyrannida) , 
though  not  of  tbe  same  family,  are  also  known 
as  flycatchers. 

Fly'ing  Dras'on,  or  Flying  Lii'aid,  lizards  of 
the  genus  Draco,  and  closely  allied  genera  of 
the  family  igamida.  These  have  riba  project- 
ing outside  the  trunk  and  bearing  side  expan- 
sions of  membrane  which  serve  as  parachutes. 
The  type  of  the  group  is  D.  voUint  of  the  In- 
dian Archipelago.  The  term  flying  dragon,  in 
addition  to  its  mythological  application,  has 
sometimes  been  applied  to  the  extinct  Ptero- 
dactylua. 

Tlying  Dntch'nuui,  a  spectral  ship  said  to  be 
seen  off  the  Cape  of  (!ood  Hope,  and  reputed 
to  be  commanded  by  Van  Ktraaten,  a  Dutch 
captain  condemned  for  blasphemy  or  other 
crimes  to  beat  about  the  seas  until  Judgment 
Day.  In  Wagner's  opera,  "  Der  Fliegende  Hol- 
lander," tbe  captain  is  named  Vanderdecken, 
and  he  is  absolved  from  his  penance  by  the 
self-sacriBcing  love  of  a  maiden  whom  he  has 
met  upon  one  of  his  periodical  visits  on  shore. 
There  are  many  such  legends  of  ghostly  ships 
about  the  equator  and  in  the  North  Sea. 

Flying  Fish,  genus  belonging  to  the  order 
Pharyngognathi,  family  Scambereaoeida,  con- 
taining thirty-three  species.  This  genus  has 
large  pectoral  (fore)  flns,  used  as  parachutes, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  as  wings,  approaching 
much  nearer  true  flight  than  does  the   flying 
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dragon  or  the  flying  squirrel.  The  characters 
of  the  long  pectorals,  the  strength  of  their 
muscles,  and  the  siae  of  the  bony  arch  to  which 
they  are  attached,  are  the  essential  conditions 
of  their  flight.  The  common  flying  fish  of  the 
Mediterranean  (Exocatua  voltlons)  is  rarely 
more  than  10  in.  long.  There  are  five  species 
on  the  coast  of  N.  America. 

Flying  Le'mur,  Colu'go,  or  Cat  Honlcer,  com- 
mon name  of  animnls  of  the  family  Qalcopitke- 
oida,  sometimes  elevated  into  the  order  Piero- 
pleura  or  Dermoptera,  forming  the  connecting 
link  between  monkeys  and  bats.  They  are  noc- 
turnal, passing  the  day  suspended  from  trees 
by  the  hind  claws;  are  active  at  night,  climb- 
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when   traveling   among   the  trees;    their   food 

conaiata   of    fruita,    insects,  amatl    birds,    and 

eggs.     All  the  species  live  in  the  E.  indiui 
arcliipelago. 

Flying  Ma'ctaines,  machines  or  apparatus 
that  navigate  the  air,  sustained  bj  wings  or 
propellers,  and  unaided  by  gas  or  buoyant 
chamber  of  any  kind.  They  are  claaaiSed  as 
orthoptera,  helicopters,  and  afirop lanes.  Or- 
thopters  are  austained  and  propelled  bf  flap- 
ping winga;  helicoptera  by  vertical  aerial 
screw  propellers;  aeroplanes  by  a  combination 
of  rigid  gliding  wings  and  horizontal  screws. 
All  three  types  have  worked  successfully  in 
small  models.  Only  ai^roplanes,  as  yet,  have 
prosed  successful  man  carriers.  Of  these,  the 
two  types  most  in  use  are  the  monoplane  and 
the  biplane,  the  latter  having  two  superposed 
wing  surfaces,  like  a  box  kite,  the  former  hav- 
ing a  single  tier  of  wings,  like  the  dragon  fly 
or  a  bird.  Commonly,  aeroplanes  are  driven 
by  a  light  gasoline  engine,  actuating  one  or 
two  horizontal  screw  propellers;  hut  they  may 
also  travel  without  propelling  mechanism,  as 
when  they  glide  gently  downward,  by  the  force 
of  gravity,  or  ascend  by  virtue  of  acquired 
momentum  or  a  favorable  wind. 

The  MoNoPLAHE  type  began  ita  growth,  in 
model  form,  practically  with  the  experiments 
of  Sir  George  Cayley  in  ISOO,  and  ended  with 
those  of  8.  P.  Langley  in  1903.  Cayley  con- 
structed bird-shaped  gliders  which  coasted 
down  the  air  in  good  balance,  and  alighted 
at  a  predet«rmined  place,  nccoiding  to  the 
set  of  the  tail,  or  rudder.  He  also  proposed 
adding  an  engine,  but  could  not  find  or  devise 
one  sulGciently  light. 

In  1642  Mr.  Henaon  invented  and  patented, 
in  England,  the  first  aeroplane  designed  to 
carry  passengers.  It  was  a  monoplane  driven 
by  a  steam  engine,  actuating  twin  screw  pro- 
pellers, provide!  with  a  keel  and  double  rud- 
der for  controlling  ita  (light,  and  with  wheels 
for  launching  and  alighting.     It  met  with  but 
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meager  auccesa.  In  1846  Stringfellow  built  a 
steam  monoplane  about  the  size  of  an  eagle, 
having  win^  slightly  concave  and  tapering  to 
the  rear  like  a  bird.  With  full  steam  pressure 
and  twin  propellers  whirlifag  this  model  ran 
along  a  monorail,  or  stretched  wire,  then  lifted 
into  the  air,  and  Sew  40  yds.  This  was  the 
first  successful  power -driven  aeroplane  model. 

In  IBSO  Clement  Ader  made  the  first  suc- 
cessful flight  of  a  man  in  a  power-driven  ma- 
chine— a  monoplane,  having  wings  like  a  bird, 
mounted  on  wheels,  and  propelled  by  a  steam 
engine  actuating  twin  screws  in  front  of  the 
wings.  His  Brat  machine,  called  Eole,  was  SI 
ft.  long,  spread  46  ft.,  and  weighed  1.100  lb. 
Mounted   by   Ader,   it   aped   quickly   over    the 

Sound,  rose  into  the  air,  and  flew  150  ft. 
IS  next  monoplane,  Eole  No.  2,  was  launched 
several  times,  and  on  one  occasion  fiew  300  ft. 
He  built  a  third  monoplane  for  the  French 
War  Department  This  was  oflicially  tested 
on  a  windy  day — October  14,  18B7 — and  car- 
ried Ader  over  a  circular  course,  but  was  in- 
jured on  landing.  The  experiments  were  now 
discontinued,  as  no  further  funds  were  allowed. 

Lawrence  Hargrave,  in  1891,  built  a  com- 
pressed-air monoplane  driven  by  a  single  screw. 
It  spread  20  sq.  ft.,  weighed  about  3  lb.,  and 
flew  128  ft.  in  eight  seconds,  carrying  90  lb. 
per  horse  power.  Two  years  later  he  made 
a  ateam  engine  weighing  10.7  lb.  per  horse 
power,  and  capable  of  driving  the  model  about 
2  m.  He  also  invented  the  Hargrave  box  kite 
— now  the  basic  feature  of  some  aeroplanes. 

Dr.  8.  P.  Langley,  after  making  many  toy 
aeroplanes  driven  by  rubber  aprings,  launched, 
in  1896,  a  steam  monoplane  shaped  like  a  huge 
dragon  fiy,  having  one  pair  of  winga  fore,  an- 
other pair  aft,  all  trussed  rigidly  by  steel 
tubing  stiffened  by  wire.  It  was  a  tandem 
monoplane,  with  twin  screws  amidships,  driven 
by  a  light  steam  engine,  and  controlled  in  flight 
1^  a  double  rudder.  Like  the  models  made 
by  Cayley  and  others,  ita  winga  were  higher 
at  the  tips,  to  ensure  lateral  stability  in  mod- 
erate weather.  It  measured  13  ft.  across,  16 
ft.  along  its  entire  length,  and  weighed,  with 
motor  and  propellera,  nearly  30  lb.  It  was 
launched  from  the  top  of  a  houae  boat  on  the 
Potomac  River.  From  this  it  waa  shot  forth 
by  a  spring  catapult,  wirh  engine  and  pro- 
pellers running  at  full  speed.  It  balanced 
nicely  and  fiew  three  quarters  of  a  mile  with 
its  slight  charge  of  fuel,  though  ft  could  have 
carried  enough  fuel  to  fly  several  miles.  In 
1903  a  larger  model,  of  similar  plan  but  driven 
by  a  gasoline  engine,  was  launched  and  flew 
beautifully.  This  waa  followed  by  a  man- 
carrying  tandem  monoplane,  like  the  last 
model.  The  large  machine  carried  a  52-hor)ie- 
power,  G -cylinder,  radial  gasoline  motor  weigh- 
ing 200  lb.,  with  accessories.  On  ite  trial 
trip  the  machine  caught  on  the  launching 
track  and  plunged  into  the  water.  A  subse- 
quent launching  waa  equally  unfortunate.  The 
experiments,  which  had  been  ordered  by  the 
TJ.   8.  Ordnance   Department,  were  now  aban- 

In  1907  Louis  Bleriot  built  a  tandem  mono- 

f'lane  of  Langley's  type,  in  which  he  flew  60O 
t.  at  a  hught  of  60  fL    A  later  model  flew 
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more  than  3  m.  at  the  rate  of  62  m.  an  hour, 
executing  turns  safely,  steadied  by  torsional 
wing  tips.  On  October  31,  1908,  he  flew  from 
Toury  to  Areteney  and  return,  a  total  dis- 
tance of  17  m.  On  July  25th  he  flew  across 
the  English  Channel,  from  near  Calais  to 
Dover,  where  he  landed  safely.  His  recent 
monoplanes  have  a  pair  of  large  front  wings, 
combined  with  a  rudder  whose  plane  is  ver- 
tical, the  front  and  rear  being  connected  by 
a  trussed  framework,  mounted  on  bicycle 
wheels  and  carrying  the  pilot's  seat,  with 
controlling  levers;  carrying  also  the  gasoline 
motor  actuating  a  single-screw  propeller  pro- 
jecting from  the  front  of  the  frame.  A  sinele 
controlling  lever  rotates  the  vertical  rudder 
for  flying  right  and  left,  the  horizontal  rudder 
for  rising  and  descending,  and  rotates  the  wing 
tips,  or  in  some  types  the  wings  themselves, 
to  make  the  aSroplane  turn  alK»ut  ite  longi- 
tudinal axis,  or  to  prevent  such  turning,  if 
desired.  Many  other  inventors  contemporane- 
ous with  Bleriot  developed  monoplanes  which 
are  now  in  common  use,  the  most  successful 
being  the  Antoinette.  The  most  important 
modem  features  of  these  aeroplanes,  as  of  the 
biplanes,  are  the  light  gasoline  motor  and  the 
torsional  wing  for  controlling  the  lateral  equi- 
libriiun  by  the  impact  of  the  air.  The  princi- 
ple of  the  torsion  wing  was  first  made  public 
m  1893,  by  Dr.  A.  F.  Zahm,  who  also  de- 
scribed an  aeroplane  with  flexible  or  rotating 
wings,  embodying  that  important  principle. 

The  Biplane  type  is  due  primarily  to  F.  H, 
Wenham,  who  in  1866  patented  an  aSroplane 
containing  several  superposed  surfaces,  so  as 
to  secure  extensive  lifting  area,  without  great 
length  of  wing,  but  who  did  not  push  the  plans 
to  practical  success.  In  1868  Stringfellow  built 
a  small  aeroplane,  consisting  of  three  super- 
posed planes,  rigidly  constructed  of  rods  and 
diagonal  wires,  and  propelled  b^  a  high-pres- 
sure steam  engine  actuating  twin  screws,  and 
guided  by  a  toil.  It  was  capable  of  small 
flights. 

In  1893  Horatio  Phillips  tested  an  aeroplane 
whose  wings  consisted  of  many  narrow  slats 
superposed  like  an  open  Venetian  blind,  each 
slat  being  concave  underneath,  to  ffive  better 
lift.  He  has  recently  made  short  flighte  with 
such  a  machine,  carrying  one  man.  His  device 
was  the  first  having  wings  composed  of  concave 
superposed  surfaces,  an  arrangement  now  in 
common  use  in  the  biplanes. 

In  1893  Hiram  Maxim  built  an  aSroplane 
consisting  of  one  large  central  plane,  slightly 
arched,  three  side  planes  on  either  side,  one 
horizontal  plane  front  and  rear,  for  steering, 
the  whole  surface  aggregating  5,500  sq.  ft. 
The  complete  machine  weighed  31^  tons,  and 
was  driven  by  a  360-horse-power  steam  engine 
actuating  twin  screws  17-10"  in  diameter, 
exerting  a  thrust  of  2,000  lb.  The  machine 
was  mounted  on  wheels  and  ran  alonf^  a  track 
8  ft.  wide  and  half  a  mile  long,  with  extra 
guard  rails  just  above  the  wheels.  At  a  speed 
of  40  m.  an  hour  the  aeroplane  lifted  against 
the  upper  rails  with  its  great  weight  increased 
by  more  than  a  ton  of  extra  load.  This  showed 
the  possibility  of  carrying  five  tons  in  such 
maimer,  but  the  aeroplane  was  badly  designed 


for  stability.  The  experimente  cost  $100,000, 
and  were  stopped  for  lack  of  funds. 

Otto  Lilienthal,  of  Berlin,  the  father  of 
atrial  gliding,  practiced  coasting  down  the  air 
in  motorless  monoplanes  and  biplanes  from 
1891  to  1896,  when  he  lost  his  life  after  2,000 
successful  flighte.  He,  like  Phillips,  proved 
by  careful  measurement  the  superiority  of 
arched,  or  concave,  surfaces  for  the  wings  of 
an  aeroplane.  The  work  was  continued  by 
O.  Chanute,  aided  by  A.  M.  Herring,  on  the 
sandy  slope  of  Lake  Michigan,  in  the  summer 
of  1896.  They  executed  safely  many  atrial 
glides  down  the  sand  dunes,  on  various  types 
of  gliders,  flnally  adopting  one  having  two 
superposed  concave  surfaces  trussed  together 
by  vertical  rods  and  diagonal  stey  wires,  and 
having  a  double  rudder  at  the  rear  elastically 
connected  with  the  body  surfaces.  Their  glider 
was  controlled  in  flight  by  the  pilot  shifting 
his  weight,  as  he  hung  by  his  arms  beneath 
the  machine.  The  ultimate  purpose  of  the  four 
inventors  was  to  add  a  motor  to  their  passive 
aeroplanes,  so  as  to  fly  by  inherent  power. 

Wilbur  and  Orville  Wright,  continuing  these 
experimente  in  1900,  controlled  the  lateral 
poise  of  their  glider  by  changing  the  angle 
of  impact  of  the  wings  on  either  side,  as  pro- 
posed by  Dr.  Zahm  in  1893,  and  controlled 
their  fore  and  aft  equilibrium  by  use  of  a 
steering  plane  in  front,  as  previously  done  by 
Maxim,  the  pilot  assuming  the  recumbent  po- 
sition, as  done  by  Wenham,  and  the  aeroplane 
bein^  mounted  on  skids,  as  used  by  Ader. 
Having  acquired  skill  in  gliding  down  sand 
hills  at  Kitty  Hawk,  N.  C.,  they  applied  a 
gasoline  motor  and  twin  screws,  thus  achiev- 
ing short  flights,  first  on  December  17,  1903. 
In  1904  and  1905  they  made  Jonger  flighte 
near  Dayton,  Ohio,  the  longest  being  24  m.  in 
thirty-eight  minutes,  in  October,  1905. 

Many  new  aviators  in  France  were  now  act- 
ively at  work.  Of  these,  Santos-Dumont  made 
short  flights  in  1906,  in  an  aeroplane  like  a 
box  kite,  driven  by  one  screw  actuated  by  a 
SO-horse-power  Antoinette  motor.  In  1907 
Henri  Farman,  an  artist,  aided  by  the  Voisin 
brothers,  experienced  aSroplaniste  and  manu- 
facturers of  fliers,  brought  out  a  successful 
biplane  resembling  a  Chanute  glider,  propelled 
by  a  single  screw  atteched  to  the  shaft  of  a 
50-horse-power' Antoinette  gasoline  motor.  In 
1908  Leon  Delagrange  used  a  like  machine  in 
competition  with  Farman.  They  made  flights 
of  gradually  increasing  lengths,  soon  extending 
to  many  miles.  On  October  30th  Farman  flew 
across  country  from  Chalons  to  Rheims,  a  dis- 
tence  of  27  kilometers,  in  twenty  minutes. 
He  won  the  endurance  contest  at  the  first  in- 
ternational aviation  meet,  held  near  Rheims 
in  August,  1909,  by  flying  three  and  a  quarter 
hours  and  covering  a  distance  of  118  m.  On 
November  4,  1909,  he  flew  144  m.  in  four  hours 
six  minutes  twenty-five  seconds  at  Mourmelon, 
France.  At  the  Rheims  meet  Glenn  H.  Curtiss 
won  the  speed  contest  in  a  flO-horse-power 
biplane,  flying  three  times  around  a  rectangu- 
lar 10-kilometer  course  in  twenty-three  minutes 
twenty-nine  seconds  oflicial  time,  or  at  a  speed 
of  47  m.  an  hour.  His  aeroplane  had  its  ori- 
gin in  the  experiments  of  the  Atrial  Experi- 
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ment  Association  at  Hammondsport,  N.  Y.,  at) 
organization  endowed  hj  Mrs.  A.  Q.  Bell.  Hu- 
bert Lattiam  won  the  priise  for  altitude  at 
KheimB  by  flying  to  a  height  of  60S.G  ft.,  an 
recorded  bj  a  barometer  carried  by  him.  Thig 
monoplane  was  built  by  the  Antoinette  Com- 
pany, and  powered  by  their  wonderful  motor, 
designed  by  Levavaaxeur.  This  record  of 
height  was  far  Burpassed  by  Orville  Wright 
at  Potsdam,  October  22,  1909,  who  reached  an 
elevation  roughly  eBtimated  at  600  meters. 
Two  months  previouBly  he  had  raised  another 
world's  record  by  flying  one  hour  and  twelve 
minutes  with  a  passenger,  at  Fort  Myer,  Va. 

flying  Pbalan'ger,  one  of  the  marsupials  of 
Australia  and  the  neighboring  islands;  sur- 
prisingly liice  the  flying  squirreU  in  appear- 
ance ana  habits,  and  are  the  maraupial  repre- 
sentatives of  those  aquirrela;  apeciea  rather 
numerocu;  largest,  the  Petaurus  /Uiviventer, 
is  20  in.  lung,  and  ite  Uil  measures  IS  in.; 
smallest,  Aorobatea  pygmaus,  ia  Z  in.  long, 
and  tail  is  same  length. 

Flying  Sqnid,  name  given  to  the  cephalopoda 
of  the  genus  Ommtutrephra,  of  which  there  are 
many  species,  varying  in  length  from  an  inch 
to  4  ft. ;  have  the  power  of  leaping  from  the 
water;  are  preyed  on  by  sperm  whales,  birds, 
and  flahes,  and  are  largely  employed  as  bait 
by  fishermen. 

Ftylns  Sqnii'rel,  animal  of  the  genus  8ciu- 
ropterua  (family  Sciurida),  characterised  by 
a  haiiy  expansion  of  the  skin  between  the  fore 


and  hind  limbs  by  which  the  animal  is  enabled 
to  glide  from  tree  to  tree  in  very  prolonged 
leaps.  The  tail  also  aids  to  support  it  in  the 
air.  The  common  species  of  the  U.  S.  is  j3, 
volttcelUt. 

Fo,  or  Fob,  Chinese  equivalent  of  Buddha. 
Hence  Buddhism  as  it  exists  in  China  is  nomc- 
times  called  Fohiam,  and  the  votaries  of  Bud- 
dhism Fohuts. 

Fce'tni.     See  Fetus. 

Fog,  body  of  vapor  of  water  in  the  atmos- 
phere,   like    clouds,    but    distinguished    from 
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tbem  both  b^  poaltioD  and  by  the  manner  of 
formation.  A  large  class  of  clouds  result 
from  the  diminution  of  temperature  produced 
by  the  elevation  and  expansion  of  moist  air, 
while  others  are  produced  by  radiation,  prin- 
cipally into  the  interstellar  rc^ons.  To  these 
simple  causes  also  muat  be  attributed  the  for- 
mafion  of  a  large  class  of  fogs.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  peculiar  feature  in  the  origin  of 
many,  and  especially  of  the  heaviest  fogs,  ia 
radiation  downward  to  a  comparatively  cold 
body  below,  as  water  or  earth.  A  theory  was 
announced  by  Kratsenstein  that  the  vesicles 
of  vapor  in  a  fog  are  spherical  shells;  but  this 
is  not  sustained,  and  their  buoyancy  is  suffi- 
ciently accounted  for  by  their  minuteness, 
which  property  gives  impalpable  dust  its  power 
to  float  in  the  air. 

Foggia  (fod'jfl),  capital  of  proviniw  of  same 

name  in  Italy;  in  the  plain  of  Apulia,  SO  m. 
NE.  of  Naples.  Underneath  the  fine  principal 
streets  and  squares  are  vaults  for  storing  grain, 
in  which  there  is  much  trade,  as  well  aa  in 
wool,  cattle,  cheese,  capers,  wine,  and  oil. 
Within  5  m.  are  the  still  visible  ruins  of  Arpi 
or  Argyrippa,  which  gave  to  Foggia  its  earliest 
settlers,  probably  in  the  ninth  century.  The 
Emperor  Frederick  II  built  a  palace  here, 
1223,  and  his  natural  son  Manfred  here  defeat- 
ed the  legate  of  Pope  Innocent  IV.  Pop. 
(igOl)    53,151. 
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ine  of  the  Cape  Verde  Islands;  con- 
single  volcanic  cone  rising  0,167  ft., 
surrounded  at  the  base  with  a  steep  wall  of 
immense  lava  blocks;  area,  171  sq.  m.;  soil 
exceedingly  fertile,  and  produces  groin,  wine, 
fruits,  and  tobacco  of  the  very  first  quality; 
lacks  water,  and  droughts  are  sometimes  so 
prolonged  aa  to  cause  famine,  during  which 
thousands  of  the  inhabitants  starve  to  death. 

Fog  Sig'nals,  warnings  given  in  foggy  weath- 
er to  prevent  accidenU  to  vessels  or  railroad 
trains,  and  the  instruments  for  giving  them. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  penetrat«  fogs 
by  lights  of  intense  power,  as  those  of  elec- 
tricity, but  without  practical  success,  and  the 
chief  de^dence  is  on  sound.  The  locomotive 
whistle  IS  the  simplest  of  the  more  powerful 
of  the  fog  signals  employed  by  the  U.  B.  Light- 
house BMirtf  It  is  actuated  by  an  ordinary 
locomotive  steam  boiler  at  a  preaaure  of  from 
50  to  76  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  The  sound  is  dis- 
tinguished from  that  of  locomotives  and  ateam 
vessels  by  the  length  of  the  blast  and  the  inter- 
val between  two  soundings.  These  are  pro- 
duced and  regulated  automatically  by  a  small 
engine  attached  to  the  boiler,  which  opens  and 
closes  the  valves,  letting  on  and  shutting  ofT 
the  steam  at  flied  intervals.  The  whistles  em^ 
ployed  are  from  S  to  12  in.  in  diameter. 

The  next  powerful  instrument  is  the  reed 
or  Daboll  trumpet,  actuated  by  air  condensed 
in  a  reservoir  by  an  Ericsson  caloric  (or  hot- 
air)  engine.  In  this  instrument  the  trumpet 
itself  is  the  resounding  cavity,  and  the  reed 
by  its  vibration  produces  the  requisite  motion 
of  the  air.  Another  instrument,  and  the  most 
powerful  of  all  yet  employed,  is  the  siren 
trumpet.     The   siren   is  the  invention   of   Ca- 
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gniard  de  Latour,  but  its  application  as  a  fog 
signal  and  the  addition  of  the  trumpet  were 
patented  by  the  Messrs.  Brown,  of  New  York. 
Its  sound  can  be  heard  distinctly  in  still  air 
at  a  distance  of  from  20  to  30  m.  It  is  usu- 
ally operated  at  a  pressure  of  75  lbs.  of  steam, 
generated  in  a  locomotive  boiler.  Of  the  sub- 
marine fog  signals  the  one  in  Halifax  harbor 
is  perhaps  typical.  A  bell  70  ft.  below  water 
is  nmg  by  electro-magnets  actuated  by  an 
electric  current  transmitted  by  cable  from  the 


A  Ttpb  or  Foo  Signal. 

a,  Steam  drum  with  one  hole  on  front  face;  6,  reroMng 
plate,  perforated  with  elsht  holes  and  supported 
on  the  shaft  c;  d,  a  pulley  to  which  rapid  motion  is 
given  by  a  band  and  driving  wheel;  e,  resonator  or 
trumpet. 

shore  2  m.  distant.  On  shipboard  the  sounds 
are  received  through  microphones  placed  in- 
side the  hull  in  tanks  filled  with  water  and 
fixed  to  the  outer  plating  or  skin  of  the  ship. 
These  microphones  consist  of  a  small  box  of 
loosely  packed  carbon  grains,  one  side  of  the 
box  being  a  fixed  plate  of  metal  or  carbon  and 
the  other  a  flexible  disk,  which  moves  in  ac- 
cord with  the  pressure  of  the  sound  waves 
striking  it,  and  reproduces  them  in  the  tele- 
phone attached.  In  this  manner  the  sound  of 
the  fog  bell  can  be  heard  at  a  distance  of  16 
m.  The  same  device  is  used  between  ships. 
When  the  bell  is  merely  suspended  over  the 
ship's  side  from  a  davit,  the  most  convenient 
agent  for  ringing  it  is  compressed  air. 

Fo-Hi  (fdHiS),  or  Fuh-Hi,  half  mythical 
character  in  Chinese  history  generally  consid- 
ered the  founder  of  the  Chinese  nation.  His 
accession  is  assigned  in  Chinese  annals  to 
2852  B.C.,  but  is  placed  by  Dr.  Legge  3322  b.o. 
He  is  said  to  have  introduced  social  order, 
music,  writing,  and  marriage,  and  established 
a  kind  of  mystic  religion,  which  susperseded 
to  a  great  extent  the  old  star  worship. 

Foilf  thin  sheets  of  metal  thicker  than  the 
leaf  metal  of  commerce.  Crold  foil  is  obtained 
by  beating.  It  is,  in  fact,  unfinished  gold  leaf, 
and  is  chiefly  used  by  dentists  for  stopping 
teeth.  Tin  foil  is  obtained  by  rolling  the  metal 
or  by  shaving  a  thin  layer  from  a  block  of 
tin.  The  latter  operation  is  done  by  an  in- 
genious machine,  which  not  only  cuts  off  the 
foil,  but  rolls  and  stretches  it  at  the  same 
time.  It  is  often  adulterated  with  lead.  Pure 
tin  foil  is  used  in  chemistry  and  the  arts. 
Foils  of  copper  and  other  metals  are  used  for 
the  backing  of  gems  when  set.  The  skillful 
use  of  colored  foils  sets  off  and  greatly  height- 
ens the  effect  of  most  precious  stones. 

Foix  (fwtt).  Counts  of,  French  family  prom- 
inent from  the  eleventh   century   to  the  six- 


teenth century.  The  first  to  assume  the  title 
was  RoGKB  (d.  1064),  who  inherited  the  town 
of  Foix  and  adjoining  territory  from  his  uncle, 
the  Count  of  Carcassonne.  Raymond  Rocteb 
reigned  1188-1223;  engaged  in  the  third  cru- 
sade under  Philip  Augustus;  and  sided  with 
the  Count  of  Toulouse  and  the  Aibigenses 
against  Simon  de  Montfort.  His  son,  Rogeb 
Bebnabd  II,  styled  The  Gbeat,  was  forced, 
1229,  into  submission  to  the  king  and  the  pope. 
Rogeb  Bebnabd  III  (1265-1302)  gained  repu- 
tation as  a  troubadour,  but  was  unsuccessful 
in  his  wars  with  the  kings  of  France  and  Ara- 
gon.  Gaston  II  (1315^3)  did  good  service 
against  the  English,  and  assisted  Alfonso  XI 
of  Castile  against  the  Moors.  Gaston  III, 
called  Ph<Bbus,  his  son  (1331-90),  signalized 
himself  against  the  English  in  Guienne  and 
Languedoc,  and  fought  bravely  with  the  Teu- 
tonic Knights  against  the  Prussians;  contrib- 
uted to  the  defeat  of  the  Jacquerie,  besieging 
the  roval  chateau  at  Meaux;  secured  posses- 
sion of  B4am,  1362;  was  appointed  Governor 
of  Languedoc  by  Charles  V,  1380.  Gaston  IV 
(d.  1472)  married  Eleonora,  Princess  and  af- 
terwards Queen  Regnant  of  Navarre.  Her 
heiress,  Catherine  de  Foix,  marrying  Jean  d'Al- 
bret  (1484),  the  county  of  Foix  was  united 
with  Navarre.  Her  rights  to  the  county  were 
long  disputed  by  her  uncle,  Jean  de  Foix, 
Viscount  of  Narbonne.  A  son  of  the  latter 
was  the  hero  and  victim  of  the  battle  of  Ra- 
venna.   See  Gaston  de  Foix. 

FoiZy  town  of  Aridge,  France;  at  the  foot  of 
the  Pyrenees;  birthplace  of  Gaston  de  Foix, 
and  the  residence  of  the  coimts  of  Foix,  of 
whose  ancient  castle  only  three  towers  remain; 
has  some  trade  in  iron. 

Foley,  John  Henry,  1818-74;  Irish  sculptor; 
b.  Dublin;  studied  in  the  Royal  Academy,  Lon- 
don ;  besides  portrait  statues,  he  executed  "  Ino 
and  the  Infant  Bacchus,"  the  "  Death  of  Lear," 
"  Venus  Rescuing  JBneas,"  etc.  For  the  Albert 
memorial  in  Hyde  Park  .he  executed  the  colos- 
sal statue  of  Prince  Albert  and  the  group 
"Asia,"  and  for  the  State  of  S.  Carolina  a 
bronze  statue  of  "  Stonewall "  Jackson. 

Folkes,  Martin,  1690-1754;  English  anti- 
quar/;  b.  London;  so  distinguished  by  his 
mathematical  studies  that,  1713,  he  became  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and,  1741,  its  presi- 
dent. In  1733  published  his  "  Dissertations  on 
the  Weights  and  Values  of  Ancient  Coins " ; 
principal  work,  "  Table  of  English  Gold  Coins," 
1746,  together  with  a  history  of  silver  coinage 
in  England. 

Folkestone  (fCk'stfin),  town  of  Kent,  Eng- 
land; on  the  Straits  of  Dover;  7  m.  SW.  of 
Dover;  a  favorite  watering  place,  and  its  har- 
bor is  much  frequented  by  mackerel  and  her- 
ring fishermen;  anciently  of  larger  importance; 
still  has  traces  of  Roman  defenses,  but  many 
old  buildings  have  been  swept  away  by  the  sea. 
Pop.   (1901)   30,660. 

Folkland  (f5k'l&nd),  in  Anglo-Saxon  laws 
and  institutions,  lands  owned  by  the  commu- 
nity at  large.  When  the  institutions  of  the 
ancient   Germans   were  first   observed  by  the 
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Romans  this  primitive  mode  of  proprietorship 
was  the  basis  of  their  tribal  polity.  The  terri- 
tory of  a  tribe,  divided  into  cantons  and  then 
into  townships  (markq),  was  allotted  by  the 
tribal  authorities  to  the  individual  freemen. 
Of  the  territory  of  Gaul,  Spain,  Italy,  etc., 
seized  by  the  conquerors  from  the  provincial 
o^iners  during  the  invasions,  a  portion  was  di- 
vided in  unequal  amounts  among  the  warriors 
and  heads  of  families,  who  thus  became  "  al- 
lodial "  proprietors.  The  remainder  of  the 
territory  belonged  to  the  community,  and  was 
held  under  the  control  and  at  the  disposal  of 
the  supreme  authority — king  or  assembly  of 
the  people.  Of  this  public  land  a  part  was 
appropriated  to  the  uses  of  the  government  and 
to  the  support  of  the  crown;  a  part  was 
granted  to  allodial  proprietors;  while  another 
part  was  bestowed  as  benefices  on  individuals 
who,  in  consideration  of  fealty  and  services 
rendered,  enjoyed  in  the  usufruct  only,  the  ul- 
timate ownership  remaining  in  the  state. 

In  time  allodial  proprietorship  disappeared, 
the  allodial  proprietors  changing  their  lands 
into  feudal  benefices  to  obtain  for  themselves 
as  vassals  the  protection  of  powerful  lords. 

Folkland,  being  the  property  of  the  people 
as  a  whole,  could  not  he  alienated  or  changed 
w^ithout  some  act  of  the  government.  In  the 
earliest  periods  of  the  Saxon  commonwealths 
the  "gemote,"  or  general  assembly,  alone  pos- 
sessed this  power.  In  later  times  the  charter 
still  required  the  assent  of  the  king's  "  witan/' 
or  council  of  advisers.  As  the  king  came  to  be 
regarded  as  the  representative  of  the  state, 
embodying  in  himself  the  supreme  authority, 
the  theory  was  adopted  that  the  folkland  be- 
longed to  him  in  his  official  capacity,  and  the 
term  "crownlands"  was  substituted  for  that 
of  "folkland." 

Folklore,  that  mass  of  customs,  beliefs,  and 
ideas  which  has  been  traditionally  communi- 
cated from  generation  to  generation.  The 
province  of  folklore  is  so  extensive,  its  bound- 
aries so  undefined  and  variable,  the  survey  of 
the  ground  so  recent  and  incomplete,  and  the 
determination  of  limits  so  much  a  matter  of 
individual  preference,  that  no  method  of  map- 
ping out  the  field  has  yet  received  general 
recognition,  nor  perhaps  can  any  system  of 
classification  be  proposed  which  will  not  be 
found  to  involve  inconsistencies,  deficiencies, 
and  cross  divisions.  Gromme's  divisions  are: 
(1)  Traditional  Narratives— ( a )  Folk  Tales, 
(&)  Hero  Tales,  (c)  Ballads  and  Songs,  (d) 
Place  Legends;  (2)  Traditional  Customs — (a) 
Local  Customs,  (&)  Festival  Customs,  (c) 
Ceremonial  Customs,  {d)  Games;  (3)  Super- 
stitions and  Beliefs — (a)  Witchcraft,  (5)  As- 
trology, (c)  Superstitious  Practices  and  Fan- 
cies; (4)  Folk  Speech — (a)  Popular  Sayings, 
(6)  Popular  Nomenclature,  (c)  Ptpverbs,  {d) 
'  Jingle  Rhymes,  Riddles,  etc.  Another  division 
is  into  three  sections,  corresponding  to  the 
categories  of  action,  thought,  and  expression, 
under  the  headings  of  customs,  superstitions, 
and  oral  literature.  Although  the  term  orig- 
inated as  late  as  1846,  folklore  has  already  a 
very  large  bibliography,  attesting  its  universal 
popularity.    See  Mtthology. 


Foriy  Island,  island  of  8.  Carolina;  in 
Charleston  Co.;  extends  SW.  from  Lighthouse 
Inlet  to  Stone  River,  having  Folly  Island  River 
on  the  NW.  and  the  ocean  on  the  S£. ;  in  part 
heavily  timbered;  the  scene  of  important  oper- 
ations during  the  Civil  War. 

ForBOm,  Nathaniel,  1726-90;  American  sol- 
dier; b.  Exeter,  N.  U. ;  commanded  a  company 
at  Fort  Edward,  1755,  and  aided  in  the  capture 
of  Baron  Dieskau;  commanded  a  regiment  of 
militia  before  the  Revolution,  and  as  brigadier 
general  of  the  New  Hampshire  forces  served 
in  the  siege  of  Boston  until  July,  1775;  mem- 
ber of  the  Continental  Congress,  1774-75  and 
1777-80;  president  of  the  convention  which 
framed  the  constitution  of  New  Hampshire, 
1783. 

Fomenta'tioii,  in  therapeutics,  hot  applica- 
tions, wet  or  dry  (wet  fomentation,  dry  fo- 
mentation), to  diseased  parts.  Fomentations 
act  chiefly  by  the  heat  and  moisture  they  con- 
vey to  the  surface  treated,  but  they  are  some- 
times medicated.  Fomentation  is  usually  a 
safe,  and  often  an  effective,  means  of  treating 
disease. 

Fond  du  Lac  (fdn-dfi-lftk'),  capital  of  Fond 
du  Lac  Co.,  Wis.;  on  Lake  Winnebago,  at  the 
mouth  of  Fond  du  Lac  River;  148  m.  from 
Chicago;  on  a  plain  surrounded  by  hills  and 
groves;  has  Grafton  Hall  (P.  E.),  two  con- 
vents, female  institute,  public  library,  several 
public  gardens  for  outdoor  amusements,  manu- 
factures of  lumber,  agricultural  machinery, 
cars,  paper,  etc.,  and  trade  in  grain,  lumber, 
and  pork.  Water  is  supplied  by  the  Holly  sys- 
tem from  artesian  wells,  the  mineral  properties 
of  which  have  made  them  famous.  Pop.  (1905) 
17,284. 

Fonseca  (f5n-sa'ka),  Juan  Rodriguez  ,de, 
1451-1524;  Spanish  ecclesiastic  and  adminis- 
trator; b.  Toro;  successively  Archdeacon  of 
Seville,  Bishop  of  Badajoz,  Palencia,  and 
Conde,  Archbishop  of  Rosario  in  Italy,  and 
finally  Bishop  of  Burgos,  besides  being  head 
chaplain  of  Queen  Isabella  and  afterwards  of 
King  Ferdinand.  In  1493  he  superintended 
preparations  for  the  second  voyage  of  Colum- 
bus, and  thereafter  had  control  of  all  matters 
relating  to  the  New  World  until  the  death  of 
Ferdinand,  1516.  Columbus  quarreled  with 
him  almost  from  the  first,  and  Fonseca's  influ- 
ence was  constantly  exerted  against  him  and 
his  family;  he  also  schemed  against  Cort^, 
and  opposed  the  reforms  of  Las  Casas. 

FonaecAy  Manuel  Deodoro  da,  1827-92;  Bra- 
zilian soldier  and  politician;  b.  province  of 
Alagoas;  entered  the  army  as  a  cadet,  1843; 
in  the  Paraguayan  War,  1868-70,  he  served  as 
colonel;  later  was  commandant  of  various 
provinces,  and  became  major  general.  In  1887 
he  and  others  opposed  certain  acts  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  were  punished.  The  malcontents 
brought  about  a  mutiny,  deposed  and  banished 
the  emperor  (November  15,  1889),  proclaimed 
a  republic,  and  made  Fonseca  chief  of  the  pro- 
visional government.  The  republic  was  recog- 
nized by  the  U.  S.,  and  later  by  France,  Great 
Britain,   and  other  countries.     A  constituent 
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assembly  met  on  January  20,  1891;  the  con- 
stitution proposed  by  Fonseca  and  his  col- 
leagues was  adopted,  and  Fonseca  was  elected 
president  for  four  years  with  the  military  title 
of  marshal,  but  was  forced  to  resign,  Novem- 
ber 23d. 

Fonaecay  Bay  of,  formerly  called  Gulf  of 
Conchagua,  inlet  of  the  Pacific;  in  the  SW. 
coast  of  Central  America;  between  Salvador 
on  the  W.,  Honduras  on  the  NE.,  and  Nic- 
aragua on  the  SE. ;  mouth,  22  m.  wide  between 
two  opposing  points,  and  divided  by  islands 
into  four  channels,  all  admitting  large  vessels; 
within  the  bay  broadens.  It  contains  several 
islands,  and  there  are  a  nimiber  of  good  ports 
on  the  coast,  the  bay  itself  forming  a  large  and 
secure  harbor.  The  volcano  of  Coseguina  is  on 
the  S.  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  bay. 

Fontaine  (foA-tfln'),  Jean  de  la.  See  La 
Fontaine. 

Fontaine,  Pierre  Frangois  Louis,  1762-1853; 
French  architect ;  b.  Pontoise ;  practiced  during 
the  whole  period  from  the  first  republic  to  the 
second  empire;  chief  works:  extensive  altera- 
tions of  the  court  and  staircase  of  the  old 
Louvre;  plans  for  uniting  the  Tuileries  to  the 
Louvre;  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  du  Carrousel 
(1807);  the  Chapelle  Expiatoire  for  Louis 
XVIII  (1816-20);  and  the  Chapelle  St.  Fer- 
dinand, memorial  to  Duke  of  Orleans  (1843). 

Fontainebleau  (fdA-tftn-blo'),  town  of  Seine- 
et-Mame,  France;  36  m.  SE.  of  Paris.  Its 
palace,  built  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  en- 
larged and  embellished  in  each  succeeding  cen- 
tury, is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  in  France. 
The  forest  which  surrounds  it,  wholly  laid  out 
as  a  landscape  garden,  comprises  64  sq.  m., 
and  the  roofing  of  the  palace  covers  no  less 
than  fourteen  acres.  The  present  structure  was 
begun  by  Francis  I,  who  employed  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  and  Benvenuto  Cellini 
to  complete  and  execute  his  plans.  It  was  en- 
larged by  Henry  IV,  who  added  the  Diana  Gal- 
lery, the  Court  of  the  Princes,  and  the  Galerie 
des  Cerfs.  The  later  Bourbons  disliked  and  neg- 
lected the  place,  but  it  was  again  restored  with 
magnificence  by  Napoleon  I,  who  spent  6,000,- 
000  fr.  on  it.  The  first  of  the  five  great  courts 
still  bears  the  name  in  popular  parlance  of  the 
Court  of  Adieuz,  as  it  was  there  Napoleon  bade 
farewell  to  the  "Old  Guard."  The  town  has 
some  trade  in  wine,  grapes,  garden  produce, 
etc.,  and  some  manufactures  of  porcelain  and 
earthenware.    Pop.   (1901)   14,160. 

Fontana  (f5n-t&'n&),  name  of  many  Italian 
painters  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies. Among  them  was  Pbospebo  (1512-97), 
instructor  of  the  Carracci,  and  one  olF  the  most 
prolific  painters  of  the  Bolognese  school.  His 
daughter  Lavinia  (1652-1614)  attained  al- 
most the  excellence  of  Guido  in  some  of  her 
portraits.  Famous  among  architects  of  the 
family  was  Domenioo  (1543-1607),  who  fin- 
ished the  cupola  of  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter, 
and  designed  the  library  of  the  Vatican.  An- 
other architect,  Cablo  (1634-1714),  was  em- 
ployed under  seven  successive  popes. 


Fon'tanel,  soft  palpitating  spot  on  the  head 
of  a  young  infant;  so  called  because  its  throb- 
bing was  likened  to  the  welling  up  of  a  foun- 
tain. The  fontanels  are  usually  from  four  to 
six  in  number,  but  in  most  cases  only  one  or 
two  are  easily  detected.  The  great  fontanel  is 
at  the  crossing  of  the  coronal  and  sagittal 
sutures.  They  are  caused  by  the  incomplete 
hardening  of  the  skull  bones,  and  are  generally 
closed  by  the  development  of  the  bones  within 
two  years  after  birth. 

Fontanes  (f5ti-t&A'),  Louis  (Marquis  de), 
1757-1821;  French  writer;  b.  Niort;  translated 
Pope's  "Essay  on  Man";  wrote  the  petition 
of  the  Lyonnese  ( 1793 )  against  the  ferocity  of 
Collot-d'Herbois;  fled  to  England,  where  he  be- 
came intimate  with  Chateaubriand;  returned 
1799;  became  member  of  the  legislative  body, 
1802;  its  president,  1804;  Grand  Master  of  the 
university,  1808;  Senator,  1810;  and,  after  the 
Restoration,  a  peer.  On  account  of  his  finished 
and  elegant  diction,  he  was  called  Racine's  last 
descendant. 

Fon'te  Avella'na,  Or'der  of,  monastic  order 
established  in  1001  at  Fonte  Avellana,  near 
Faenza,  Italy,  by  Ludolf,  Bishop  of  Iguvium; 
in  1570,  was  imited  to  the  Camaldulians ;  St. 
Peter  Damian  was  its  most  famous  member. 

Fontenay-le-Comte  (f6A-t6-nft'-16-kdAt'),  town 
of  France,  department  of  Vendue;  on  the 
Vend^;  has  linen  manufactures  and  tanneries. 
On  May  16,  1793,  it  was  the  scene  of  the  vic- 
tory of  the  republican  army  under  Chabot  over 
the  Vendeans.     Pop.   (1901)   9,698. 

Fontenelle  (fOAt-nsr),  Bernard  le  Bovier  de, 
1657-1757;  French  author;  nephew  of  Cor- 
nell le;  b.  Rouen;  admitted  to  the  French  Acad- 
emy, 1691,  and  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
1697,  of  which  he  was  perpetual  secretary, 
1699-1741.  His  "  Dialogues  of  the  Dead  "  was 
published,  1683 ;  "  Discourse  on  the  Plurality 
of  Worlds,"  1686,  and  "  Essay  on  the  Geometry 
of  the  Infinite,"  1727 ;  wrote  also  "  History  of 
Oracles,"  and  in  forty  years  composed  eulogies 
on  about  seventy  members  of  the  French  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences. 

Fontenoy  (fdft-t€-nwa'),  village  of  Belgium; 
province  of  Hainaut;  5  m.  SE.  of  Toumay. 
Here  was  fought.  May  11,  1745,  the  famous 
battle  between  the  French  under  Marshal  Saxe 
and  the  allied  English,  Dutch,  and  Austrians 
under  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  in  which  the 
French  won  a  great  victory. 

Foochoo',  or  Foochow'.    See  Fuchan. 

Food,  solid  and  liquid  substances  for  the 
nourishment  of  the  body.  The  processes  of 
nutrition  involve  the  waste  of  the  material  of 
the  body,  and  therefore  constant  replacement. 
Foods  mustjcontain  the  elements  by  which  this 
replacement  Is  effected,  and  include  inorganic 
substances,  starch  and  sugar,  fats,  and  al- 
buminoids. Inorganic  suhatancea  include  wa- 
ter and  salts.  Water  composes  from  two  thirds 
to  three  quarters  of  the  hiunan  body,  and  is 
discharged  by  the  perspiration,  respiration, 
urine,  and  faeces.  The  principal  mineral  salts 
in  the  body  are  the  phosphates   (chiefly  phoe- 
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phate  of  lime,  in  the  bones),  chloride  of  sodium 
(common  salt),  and  the  carbonates  of  soda  and 
potash.  The  food  must  therefore  contain  them, 
but  not  necessarily  in  the  same  chemical  form. 
Many  fruits  and  vegetables  contain  lime,  pot- 
ash, and  soda,  combined  with  organic  acids, 
such  as  malic,  tartaric,  and  citric  acids;  and 
these  compounds  are  decomposed  in  the  body, 
the  vegetable  acids  being  replaced  by  carbonic 
acid. 

Starch  and  sugar  are  closely  related  to  each 
other,  and  are  called  carbohydrates,  being  com- 
posed of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  Starch 
is  found  in  a  vast  number  of  vegetables.  In 
cooking,  or  heating  the  starch,  its  grains  swell 
and  become  softened;  if  cooked  with  hot  water 
they  absorb  it,  and  at  last,  if  the  heat  be  con- 
tinued and  the  water  abundant,  they  become  a 
pasty  mass.  In  this  condition  they  are  more 
digestible  than  when  raw,  and  it  is  in  this 
form  that  starch  is  almost  always  used  as  food. 
Sugar  is  taken  as  an  addition  to  other  sub- 
stances, and  also  as  a  natural  ingredient  in  the 
sweet  juices  of  fruits  and  vege&bles.  Wheat 
flour  contains  6  per  cent  of  sugar,  milk  nearly 
6  per  cent,  beets  9  per  cent,  pears  over  10  per 
cent,  peaches  and  cherries  16  to  18  per  cent. 

The  fata,  like  starch  and  sugar,  consist  of 
carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  but  in  propor- 
tions different  from  those  in  the  former  group; 
and  they  also  differ  from  them  in  physical 
properties.  They  are  of  both  animal  and  vege- 
table origin,  constituting  the  greater  part  of 
the  fat  of  animals,  more  than  25  per  cent  of 
the  yolk  of  eggs,  the  whole  of  butter,  0  per 
cent  of  Indian  corn,  and  from  50  to  60  per 
cent  of  most  nuts. 

Albuminoids  are  distinguished  from  the 
starches  and  fats  by  containing  nitrogen;  and 
are  sometimes  called  the  nitrogenous  elements. 
The  albumen  of  the  white  of  egg  is  a  familiar 
example  of  albumen.  Syntonin  musculin,  sim- 
ilar in  composition  to  albumen,  forms  the  prin- 
cipal mass  of  muscular  flesh,  and  is  the  chief 
ingredient  in  lean  meat.  Casein  is  present  in 
milk,  and  in  a  coagulated  form  constitutes 
cheese.  Legumin  is  found  in  peas  and  beans, 
and  gluten  is  the  albuminoid  ingredient  of 
wheat  flour. 

Vegetables  assimilate  inorganic  matters,  and 
convert  them  into  vegetable  fabric;  but  ani- 
mals require  for  their  nourishment  materials 
which  are  already  animal  or  vegetable;  and,  to 
be  perfectly  nutritious,  food  must  contain 
something  from  each  of  the  four  groups  of  ali- 
mentary substances.  Its  nutritive  value  de- 
pends upon  its  digestibility,  and  its  agree- 
ableness  to  the  appetite  and  taste,  and  can 
therefore  only  be  determined  by  experiment 
and  observation. 

Of  all  foods,  bread  is  the  most  important. 
The  best  and  most  nutritious  is  that  made 
from  wheat  flour,  which  contains,  on  the  aver- 
age, 72  per  cent  of*  starch,  7^^  per  cent  of 
gluten,  5^  per  cent  of  sugar,  and  12  per  cent 
of  water,  together  with  gum,  phosphates  of 
lime  and  magnesia,  alkaline  sulphates,  and  a 
little  common  salt.  In  the  process  of  making 
bread  carbonic-acid  gas  is  developed  by  fer- 
mentation of  the  starch  in  the  flour,  or  by  the 
decomposition    of    alkaline    carbonates    mixed 


with  the  flour,  or  it  is  injected  into  the  dough 
from  any  source;  by  means  of  it  the  dough  is 
made  spongy,  and  the  bread  light  and  porous. 
Cooking  renders  vegetables  more  soluble  and 
palatable,  and  gives  animal  substances,  par- 
ticularly the  lean  of  meat,  an  aroma  which 
assists  digestion.  See  Cookeby;  Dietetics; 
Digestion;  Pbebebvahon  of  Food;  Pube 
Food  Laws. 

Fooly  Court    See  Coubt  Jester. 

Fools,  Feast  of,  medisBval  grotesque  religious 
ceremony,  celebrated  for  several  centuries, 
chiefly  in  France,  at  church  festivals,  especially 
Christmas  and  Easter.  It  originated  in  the 
pagan  Saturnalia,  which,  in  spite  of  prohibi- 
tions, continued  to  be  observed  in  both  the  East 
and  the  West,  and  was  a  mixture  of  farce  and 
piety,  and  a  sportive  travesty  of  the  offices  and 
rites  of  the  Church.  The  feast  of  fools  did  not 
entirely  disappear  till  toward  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century. 

Foot,  in  anatomy,  the  terminal  part  of  man 
or  an  animal.  In  mammals  the  fore  limbs  are 
more  generally  used  for  the  support,  and  the 
hind  limbs  for  the  propulsion,  of  the  body; 
hence  the  manus,  or  hand,  is  commonly  shorter 
and  broader  than  the  pes,  or  foot,  and  but  few 
animals  use  the  foot  (hind)  either  for  grasp- 
ing or  defense,  save  in  flight.  The  foot  is  di- 
vided into  three  portions :  ( 1 )  a  group  of  more 


VARTiNa  NuMBKBS  or  Digits. 

1,  foot  of  the  elephant;  2.  foot  of  the  hippopotamus; 
3,  foot  of  the  rhinooeros;  4,  foot  of  the  deer;  5, 
foot  of  the  hone. 

or  less  rounded  bones  called  the  tarsus  or  in- 
step; (2)  a  row  of  long  bones  placed  side  by 
side  in  front  of  the  tarsus — the  metatarsus; 
(3)  the  phalanges  to  which  are  jointed  the 
digits  or  toes.  The  complete  tarsus  consists 
of  seven  bones.  Except  in  abnormal  instances, 
the  digits  never  exceed  flve  in  number  on  each 
foot  in  any  existing  vertebrate  animal  above 
the  rank  of  flshes,  and  in  the  class  of  mam- 
malia,  except  the  cetacea,  the  number  of 
phalanges  is  limited  to  two  in  the  flrst  digit, 
and  to  three  in  each  of  the  other  digits  in 
both  fore  and  hind  feet. 

The  hallux  or  great  toe,  though  in  man  very 
strong,  and  one  of  the  largest  digits,  is  in 
many  mammals  entirely  wanting,  rudimentary, 
or  inconsiderable  in  length.  In  many  climbing 
animals  it  19  large  and  prehensile.    Thia  is  weU 
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Human  Foot. 

Illustrating    attach- 
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shown  in  the  gorilla   and  orang.     The  other 
digits  vary  in  number  from  one  to  five,  as  is 

illustrated  respectively  in 
the  horse  and  the  elephant. 
The  human  foot  is  mere- 
ly a  hand  modified  for  a 
base  of  structure  to  sup- 
port the  body.  It  is  al- 
ways larger  than  the  hand, 
mainly  in  length  and  thick- 
ness; is  also  narrower,  and 
of  an  ovoidal  figure,  the 
long  axis  reaching  from 
before  backward.  The 
longest  transverse  diam- 
eter of  the  foot  is  in  front, 
thus  giving  a  broader  base 
to  the  support  of  the  body, 
calf  (1)  to  the  ob  which  is  carried  before  the 
calcis  (2).  center  of  the  body  in  walk- 

ing. The  solid  parts  of 
the  foot  are  more  firm  than  the  corresponding 
parts  of  the  hand,  and  the  movable  parts  of 
the  foot  less  movable  than  those  of  the  hand. 
The  foot  is  constructed  of  two  arches,  one 
from  front  to  rear,  and  another 
from  side  to  side,  the  segments  of 
which  are  made  to  yield  among 
themselves,  each  a  little,  by  inter- 
posed cartilages.  There  is  also  a 
special  arrangement — a  Y-shaped 
cartilage,  holding  the  keystone  of 
the  arch  and  atUiched  to  the  heel 
bone,  which  by  its  elasticity  aids 
in  giving  spring  to  the  body  in 
motion.  The  length  of  the  great 
toe  is  a  characteristic  of  the  hu- 
man foot;  for,  while  the  second 
digit  projects  farther  forward 
than  does  either  of  the  other  toes 
When  the  foot  is  viewed  as  a  whole, 
yet  the  great  toe  itself  alone,  if 
compared  with  any  other  of  the 
rows  of  phalanges,  obtains  the 
longest  measure.  The  foot,  though 
much  inferior  to  the  hand  as  re- 
gards adaptation  to  delicate  oper- 
ations, can  acquire  wonderful  ab- 
normal faculties  when  the  hands 
are  wanting.  Thus,  we  hear  of 
persons  who  carve,  write,  and 
paint  with  their  toes  instead  of 
fingers. 

Foot  as  the  unit  of  lineal  meas- 
ure is  supposed  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  the  length  of  a  man's 
foot;  it  is  in  common  use  in  the 
U.  S.  and  in  Great  Britain.  All 
the  nations  of  Europe  and  their 
colonies  or  dependencies  employ, 
or  have  employed,  a  unit  of  length 
having  in  each  language  a  name 
of  the  same  significance  as  "  foot " 
in  English.  In  Barnard's  **  Metric 
System"  may  be  found  a  table 
containing  no  fewer  than  292  foot 
measures,  all  different.  The  con- 
fusion resulting  from  this  great 
diversity  long  ago  proved  intoler- 
able. •  The  inconvenience  caused 
by  it  in  business  transactions  pre- 


pared the  public  mind  of  Europe  early  in  the 
nineteenth  century  to  receive  with  favor  the 
new  system  of  metrology  called  the  metric,  first 
definitely  adopted  in  France  in  1799.  The  foot 
has  now  ceased  to  be  the  legal  unit  of  length 
throughout  Europe  except  in  Great  Britain  and 
Russia,  and  the  meter  nas  generally  taken  its 
place. 

Foofbally  athletic  game  of  ancient  origin, 
believed  to  have  been  introduced  into  Great 
Britain  by  the  Romans.  From  a  rude  pastime 
it  has  been  developed  into  a  scientific  game, 
the  rules  of  which  are  odified  from  time  to 
time.  The  game  is  played  in  the  U.  S.  under 
the  rules  of  the  English  Rugby,  English  Asso- 
ciation, American  Rugby,  and  American  Asso- 
ciation. The  American  Rugbv  has  been  the 
most  popular.  It  is  rougher  than  the  English 
Rugby,  and  is  played  with  eleven  men  on 
each  side  instead  of  fifteen,  as  in  the  English 
form.  The  roughness  of  the  American  Rugby 
and  the  injuries  it  entails  on  the  players  have 
led  the  authorities  of  many  institutions  to 
forbid    ite   practice   by    their    studente.     The 
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rules  have  been  revised  several  times  to  lessen 
the  chances  of  injury;  but  at  the  time  of 
writing  this  form  of  the  game  had  not  been 
made  wholly  satisfactory  to  college  officials. 
The  two  Association  games  were  planned  to 
meet  the  objections  to  the  Rugby  forms.  In- 
stead of  the  massing  or  scrimmage  of  the  Rug- 
by games,  requiring  the  players  to  protect 
themselves  with  shin,  head,  nose,  and  shoulder 
guards,  the  Association  form  is  primarily  a 
kicking  game,  the  ball  being  advanced  in  that 
way,  and  by  "  heading,"  "  breasting,"  and 
''  kneeing  "  it.  Five  forwards,  three  half  backs, 
two  full  backs,  and  a  goal  tender  play  on  each 
side. 

The  American  games  require  a  rectangular 
field  330  by  160  ft.,  the  boundaries  being 
marked  with  white  lines,  as  are  also  cross 
lines  at  intervals  of  6  yds.  Groal  posts,  20 
ft.  high,  and  18  ft.  6  in.  apart,  with  a  cross- 
bar 10  ft.  from  the  ground,  are  erected  at  the 
middle  of  each  end.  The  ball  is  elliptical, 
about  12  in.  long,  and  made  of  inflated  rub- 
ber, covered  with  leather.  In  the  Ameri- 
can Rugby  the  team  is  arranged  in  two  dis- 
tinct sets,  the  forwards  and  the  backs,  each 
having  specified  duties.  The  forward  line  con- 
sists of  the  center,  who  usually  puts  the  ball 
in  play  by  snapping  it  back  between  his  feet; 
a  guard  on  each  side,  with  duties  indicated 
by  the  name;  a  tackle  next  to  each  guard,  who 
in  defensive  play  breaks  through  the  opposing 
line  to  seize  the  player  having  the  ball;  and 
two  end  men  freer  in  action.  Inunediately 
back  of  the  center  is  the  quarter  back,  who  re- 
ceives the  ball  and  places  it  in  the  hands  of  a 
third  man  before  an  advance  can  be  made. 
Behind  the  quarter  back  are  two  half  backs 
and  a  full  back,  who  do  most  of  the  running 
with  the  ball.  A  secret  signal  indicates  to 
every  player  the  intended  play. 

Foote,  Andrew  Hull,  1806-63 ;  American  na- 
val officer;  b.  New  Haven,  Conn.;  entered  the 
navy,  1822;  became  commander,  1852,  captain, 
1861;  commanded  the  W.  flotilla,  1861.  Feb- 
ruary, 1862,  he  took  Fort  Henry  and  Fort 
Donelson,  situated  on  the  Tennessee  and  Cum- 
berland rivers,  respectively;  on  April  7th,  re- 
ceived the  surrender  of  Island  No.  10,  the  most 
important  Confederate  stronghold  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi; forced  by  illness  to  resign  command, 
1862;  was  promoted  rear  admiral  and  received 
the  thanks  of  Congress.  Became  chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Equipment  and  Construction;  or- 
dered to  relieve  Rear-admiral  Dupont  off 
Charleston,  1863;  died  on  his  way  to  take  com- 
mand. Published  "Africa  and  the  American 
Flag." 

Foote,  Samuel,  1720-77;  English  actor,  wit, 
and  dramatist;  **The  English  Aristophanes"; 
b.  Truro;  made  his  appearance  as  Othello  at 
the  Haymarket,  1744,  but  his  success  was 
small  until  he  began  to  play  in  pieces  written 
by  himself;  and  his  best  characters  were  lu- 
dicrous imitations  of  living  public  men.  In 
1747-67  he  conducted  the  Little  Haymarket 
Theater  without  license,  no  one  daring  to  en- 
force the  law  against  him  for  fear  of  his  ter- 
rible mimicry.  He  wrote  at  least  twenty-seven 
plays. 


Foote's  Sesolu'tion,  resolution  introduced  in 
the  U.  S.  Senate,  December  29,  1829,  by  Sena- 
tor Samuel  A.  Foote,  of  Connecticut,  instruct- 
ing the  committee  on  public  lands  to  inquire 
into  the  expediency  of  limiting  the  sales  of 
the  public  lands  for  a  period  to  those  which 
had  already  been  offered  for  sale.  The  reso- 
lution was  interpreted  by  senators  from  the 
West  as  indicating  a  disposition  on  the  part 
of  £.  senators  to  check  W.  growth  by  lim- 
iting land  sales.  In  January,  1830,  Robert 
Y.  Hayne,  of  South  Carolina,  in  two  speech- 
es, accused  the  E.  states,  New  England  in 
particular,  of  desiring  to  limit  the  public 
revenue  in  order  to  further  centralize  the  gov- 
ernment, and  set  forth  ingeniously  and  elabo- 
rately the  doctrines  of  nullification.  Daniel 
Webster,  in  answer,  expounded  his  own  views 
on  the  nature  of  the  government  and  those  of 
Hayne  and  his  supporters.  In  his  second 
speech,  January  27th,  known  as  "  the  Reply  to 
Hayne,"  he  argued  that  the  theory  of  the  Con- 
stitution as  a  terminable  league  or  compact 
between  sovereign  states  was  unsupported  by 
the  history  of  ite  origin,  and  that  the  attempts 
on  the  part  of  any  state  to  act  on  that  theory 
must  necessarily  entail  civil  war  or  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  Union.  The  effect  of  Webster's 
speech  was  so  great  that  Calhoun  in  the  fol- 
lowing December  resigned  the  vice  presidency 
in  order  that  he  might  resume  his  old  place 
in  the  Senate,  and  there  meet  his  old  antago- 
nist. The  influence  of  the  debate  on  Foote's 
resolution  was  to  consolidate  the  North  and 
the  South  in  their  respective  opinions,  and 
thus  prepare  the  way  for  the  Civil  War. 

Fop'pa,  Vincenzo,  1400-92;  Italian  painter; 
b.  Brescia;  established  a  school  of  painting 
at  Milan  abt.  1446,  which  flourished  up  to  the 
time  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci;  was  a  great  col- 
orist  and  one  of  the  flrst  to  introduce  bold 
foreshortening  in  his  compositions.  His  works 
are  to  be  seen  at  the  Brera  Gallery  in  Milan. 
The  painting  of  the  Chapel  of  Peter  Martyr  in 
Sant'  Eustorgio,  one  of  the  most  exquisite 
pieces  of  decoration  of  the  flfteenth  century, 
is  also  by  him. 

Fora'men  (plural  Foram'ina),  in  anatomy, 
any  natural  opening  through  a  substance;  es- 
pecially applied  to  the  bony  passages  through 
which  the  nerves  and  blood  vessels  enter  and 
leave  the  skull  and  spinal  canal. 

Foraminif'era,  order  of  the  Protozoa,  of  the 
class  of  rhizopods,  having  the  power  of  pro- 
jecting and  retracting  through  openings  in 
their  calcareous  shell  temporary  threadlike 
prolongations  of  sarcode,  or  the  simple  gelat- 
inous substance  of  which  the  body  is  com- 
posed; by  these  processes  they  move  and  ob- 
tain food.  They  are  all  marine,  and  are  dis- 
tributed all  over  the  world.  They  were  among 
the  earliest  animals,  and  the  oldest  known  fos- 
sil, eozo()n,  is  a  foraminifer.  Chalk  is  com- 
posed principally  of  the  shells  of  foraminifera, 
and  deep-sea  dredgings  show  the  formation  of 
a  chalky  ooze  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  by 
the  accumulation  of  dead  foraminifera. 

ForbeB  (forbz),  Archibald,  1838-1900;  Brit- 
ish journalist;  b.  ^ioray,  Scotland;  served  for 
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several  years  in  the  Royal  Dragoons;  after 
1870  was  war  correspondent  of  the  London 
Daily  Netoa;  author  of  '*  Drawn  from  Life/'  a 
military  novel;  "My  Experiences  of  the  War 
between  France  and  Germany,"  *' Glimpses 
through  the  Cannon  Smoke,"  "  Life  of  Chinese 
Gordon,"  "Life  of  the  Emperor  William  of 
Germany,"  "  Havelock,"  etc. 

Forbes,  Duncan,  1685-1747;  Scottish  states- 
man; b.  near  Inverness;  became  an  advocate, 
1709,  was  active  in  suppressing  the  rebellion 
of  1715.  In  1716  he  was  appointed  advocate 
depute;  in  1722  elected  to  the  British  House 
of  Commons;  in  1725  became  Lord  Advocate, 
and,  1737,  Lord  President  of  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sions. He  was  efficient  in  preventing  the 
spread  of  the  rebellion  of  1745;  sought  to 
moderate  the  fury  of  the  victors;  and  was 
basely  treated  by  the  government,  none  of  his 
large  advances  being  repaid.  The  battle  of  Cul- 
loden  took  its  name  from  his  family  estate. 

Forbes, Edward,  1815-54;  English  naturalist; 
b.  Isle  of  Man;  in  1841  was  appointed  nat- 
uralist on  the  surveying  ship  Beacon,  destined 
for  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  to  receive  the 
Xanthian  marbles.  His  researches  on  the 
cruise  proved  that  there  are  zones  of  marine 
animal  life.  1842  Prof,  of  Botany,  King's 
College,  London,  and  soon  after  curator  of  the 
museum  of  the  Geological  Society.  He  took 
part  in  the  preparation  of  the  paleontological 
and  geological  map  of  the  British  Isles.  In 
1852  became  president  of  the  Geological  So- 
ciety, and,  1853,  Prof,  of  Natural  History, 
Univ.  of  Edinburgh. 

Forbid'den  Fruit,  name  given  in  different 
countries  to  fruits  which,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, represent  the  fruit  of  which  Adam  and 
Eve  ate  at  the  time  of  man's  fall  in  Eden. 
One  of  these  is  a  thick-skinned  orange  {Citrus 
aurantium,  var.  Parodist)  the  marks  on  which 
may  be  likened  to  tooth  marks;  another  is 
the  poisonous  fruit  of  TahemcBmontana  dicho- 
toma  of  Ceylon.  This  fruit  also  looks  as  if 
bitten. 

Force,  any  action  between  material  bodies 
by  which  they  change,  or  tend  to  change,  each 
other's  condition.  Every  change  of  condition 
of  a  material  body  implies  motion  of  some 
kind,  either  of  the  mass  (molar)  or  of  its 
component  particles  (molecular).  Our  earliest 
idea  of  force  is  derived  from  the  resistance  of 
matter  to  the  touch.  Nothing  is  known  of 
force  except  as  a  cause  producing,  or  tending 
to  produce,  motion  or  change  of  motion  in  mat- 
ter. Force,  therefore,  is  the  cause  of  all  phys- 
ical phenomena,  not  only  those  mechanical,  but 
also  those  attendant  on  heat,  light,  electricity, 
and  chemical  action.  Mechanical  forces  are 
such  as  produce  their  effects  upon  masses  of 
measurable  magnitude  directly.  They  are  dis- 
tinguished as  dynamical  (producing  actual 
motion;  see  Dtnaicics)  and  statical  (held  in 
check  by  opposing  forces;  see  Statics).  Stat- 
ical forces  may  be  compared  with  each  other 
by  means  of  the  efforts  or  pressures  they  ex- 
ert, which  may  be  measured  by  a  spring  bal- 
ance,  or   by  opposing   them  to  known   forces 


through  an  intervening  lever.  But  as  static 
forces  produce  motion  if  opposed  by  resistances 
less  than  themselves,  such  forces  may  also  be 
measured  by  their  relative  power  to  generate 
motion  when  all  resistance  is  removed.  A 
heavy  body  resting  upon  a  support  exerts  a 
pressure  which  is  due  to  the  force  of  gravity 
acting  statically.  If  the  support  be  removed, 
the  body  falls. 

The  forces  of  nature  which  are  character- 
istically different  from  each  other  are  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  gravitation;  (2)  molecular  force; 
(3)  chemical  affinity;  (4)  heat  and  light;  (5) 
electricity;  (6)  vital  force.  Gravitation, 
which  is  the  attraction  between  bodies  at  a 
distance,  is  proportional  directly  to  the  product 
of  the  two  masses,  and  inversely  to  the  square 
of  the  distance  between  them.  Molecular  force 
is  the  attraction  between  the  particles  of 
bodies,  and  is  manifested  in  solids  and  liquids 
by  their  cohesion  and  elasticity,  and  in  liquids 
additionally  in  capillarity  and  osmose.  Chem- 
ical affinity  resembles  the  force  last  named  in 
acting  at  insensible  distances,  but  differs  in 
being  manifested  only  between  unlike  sub- 
stances. Heat  is  supposed  to  be  a  mode  of 
vibratory  motion  actuating  the  molecules  of 
every  material  substance.  Elevation  of  tem- 
perature is  explained  as  an  increase  in  the 
energy  of  the  vibrations  and  an  enlargement  of 
their  amplitude,  whereby  the  volume  of  the 
combined  mass  is  expanded,  and  ultimately  the 
cohesion  and  even  the  affinities  of  its  molecules 
are  overcome.  These  vibrations  are  supposed 
to  be  propagated  from  body  to  body  by  undu- 
lations in  an  exceedingly  rare  medium  filling 
all  space,  called  ether.  When  these  undula- 
tions fall  within  certain  definitely  assigned 
limits  as  to  length,  they  have  power  to  affect 
the  retina  of  the  eye,  and  thus  give  rise  to  the 
phenomena  of  light. 

Electricity  is  an  energetic  force,  the  physical 
theory  of  which  is  still  unsettled.  It  produces, 
according  to  circumstances,  attractions  and  re- 
pulsions between  masses  and  between  molecules. 
Magnetism  is  but  a  form  of  electrical  action* 
Vital  force  is  more  obscure  as  to  its  manner 
of  action  than  any  other;  and  it  is  even  denied 
by  many  physicists  and  physiologists  that  any 
such  distinctive  force  exists,  all  the  phenomena 
ascribed  to  it  being  attributed  to  electricity, 
chemical  affinity,  and  heat.  There  exists  in 
the  nervous  centers  of  living  animals  a  certain 
power  which  can  cause  contraction  of  the  mus- 
cles of  the  body  by  exciting  the  proper  nerves. 
The  velocity  with  which  this  message  is  trans- 
mitted is  by  no  means  great,  not  exceeding 
twenty  or  thirty  meters  per  second.  When  a 
whale  is  struck  by  a  harpoon,  such  is  the  size 
of  the  animal  that  quite  an  interval  elapses 
before  the  brain  can  be  informed  of  the  fact, 
and  can  put  the  muscles  of  the  tail  in  opera- 
tion; so  that,  before  this  effect  is  produced, 
the  whalers  have  time  to  retreat. 

Force  Bill,  The,  name  popularly  appUed  to 
the  bill  introduced  in  the  U.  S.  Congress,  March 
15,  1890,  for  Federal  control  of  Federal  elec- 
tions; passed  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
July  2a,  went  to  the  Senate,  and,  after  a  bit- 
ter struggle,  was  forced  aside  without  a  de- 
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cisive  vote,  January  17,  1891.  The  Democrats 
who  opposed  it  made  the  bill  an  important 
issue  in  the  campaign  of  1892. 

ForceUini  (fdr-chei-le'ne),  Egidio,  1688- 
1768;  Italian  lexicographer;  b.  F6uer;  was  a 
pupil  of  Facciolati,  under  whom  he  revised 
Calepino's  Latin-Italian  "  Dictionary/'  and  pre- 
pared a  complete  dictionary  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, which  occupied  nearly  forty  years  of 
his  life. 

For'cepSy  in  surgery,  an  instrument  for  seiz- 
ing, and  often  for  removing,  bodies  which  can- 
not conveniently  be  seized  by  the  hand.  For- 
ceps are  of  many  forms.  Special  kinds  are 
used  for  special  purposes,  as  for  drawing  teeth, 
for  cleansing  sores,  for  seizing  a  bleeding 
artery  (hemostatic  forceps),  for  extracting 
bullets,  for  assisting  in  the  birth  of  the  fetus, 
and  for  many  other  uses. 

For'cible  En'try,  in  law,  forcible  entry  and 
detainer  is  the  unlawful  and  violent  entry  on 
and  taking  possession  or  keeping  of  lands  or 
tenements,  with  actual  or  threatened  force  or 
violence.  In  the  U.  8.  generally  it  is  an  in- 
dictable offense,  and  a  remedy  by  civil  suit  is 
also  given. 

For'cing,  among  gardeners,  properly  the  pro- 
duction of  any  fruit  or  ilower  out  of  its  proper 
season  by  the  use  of  hot  or  cold  frames,  glass 
houses,  stimulating  fertilizers,  especially  those 
rich  in  ammonia,  and  other  like  appliances. 
Fruit  trees,  especially  cherry  trees,  are  often 
forced,  in  the  true  meaning  of  the  word.  The 
Chinese  and  Japanese  are  masters  in  the  art  of 
forcing. 

Forcite  (fOr'sit).    See  Explosives. 

Ford,  John,  1586-1640;  English  dramatist; 
b.  Ilsington;  entered  the  Middle  Temple,  Lon- 
don, 1602,  and  appears  to  have  practiced  law 
w^ith  success.  He  produced,  alone  or  in  con- 
junction with  other  dramatists,  a  dozen  or 
more  plays,  of  which  "  The  Broken  Heart "  and 
"  Perkin  Warbeck  "  are  esteemed  the  best. 

Fore'fathers'  Day,  anniversary  of  the  land- 
ing of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  1620. 
The  event  occurred  on  Monday,  December  11th, 
old  style.  The  day  was  first  publicly  and  for- 
mally commemorated  in  1769,  when  seven  gen- 
tlemen of  Plymouth,  on  December  18th,  formed 
the  Old  Colony  Club  to  celebrate  "  the  landing 
of  our  worthy  ancestors  in  this  place."  Eleven 
days  were  erroneously  added  to  the  recorded 
date,  in  order  to  accommodate  the  event  to  the 
Gregorian  style;  hence  the  date,  December  22d, 
came  to  be  accepted  generally. 

The  Gregorian  calendar  was  not  adopted  in 
England  imtil  1752,  when  it  was  necessary  to 
add  eleven  days  to  old  style  in  order  to  cor- 
rect the  error.  But  in  1620  the  addition  of 
ten  days  only  was  necessary  to  correct  the 
error,  the  same  that  had  been  provided  for  in 
1582  by  Pope  Gregory  when  the  Gregorian  cal- 
endar was  substituted  for  the  Julian.  It  fol- 
lows that  the  date  of  landing,  new  style,  was 
December  21st,  instead  of  December  22d,  which 
is  usually  celebrated. 


For'eign  Attacfa'ment,  process  of  attachment 
by  which  the  property  of  a  foreign  or  absent 
debtor  in  the  hands  of  third  persons,  or  debts 
due  him  from  them,  may  be  levied  upon  for 
the  discharge  of  his  indebtedness  to  a  suing 
creditor.  This  procedure  has  existed  in  Eng- 
land from  a  very  remote  period,  but  only  in  a 
few  of  the  larger  cities,  as  London,  Liverpool, 
etc.,  and  owes  its  origin  to  immemorial  usage 
in  these  particular  localities,  but  does  not  con- 
stitute a  part  of  the  common  law.  In  many 
states  of  the  U.  S.  a  process  similar  to  foreign 
attachment  has  been  adopted  by  statute,  pro- 
viding for  a  levy  upon  the  property  of  absent, 
nonresident,  and  absconding  debtors,  i.e.,  of 
debtors  who  are  outside  the  state,  but  its  appli- 
cation is  not  everywhere  of  the  same  extent. 

Foreign  Corpora'tion,  in  law,  corporation  or- 
ganized imder  the  laws  of  a  foreign  state.  A 
corporation  is  not  a  person  in  the  sense  that  a 
natural  person  is,  although  for  most  legal  pur- 
poses it  is  considered  as  a  person.  A  corpora- 
tion existing  under  the  laws  of  one  state  in 
the  U.  8.  is  a  foreign  corporation  in  ail  other 
states,  it  being  settled  that  a  corporation  is 
not  a  citizen  within  the  meaning  of  the  con- 
stitutional provision  entitling  *'  the  citizens  of 
each  state  to  all  privileges  and  immunities  of 
the  citizens  in  the  several  states."  It  follows, 
therefore,  that,  as  well  among  the  several 
states  of  the  U.  S.  as  between  other  independ- 
ent sovereignties,  corporations  have  no  recog- 
nized legal  existence  as  such  outside  the  state 
under  and  by  virtue  of  whose  laws  they  exist. 
The  corporation  legally  exists  only  in  the  juris- 
diction where  the  laws  under  which  it  is  in- 
corporated exist  and  are  obligatory. 

For  the  purposes  of  Federal  jurisdiction  in 
actions  in  the  U.  8.  a  corporation  is  a  person, 
and  when  sued  in  a  state  foreign  to  the  state 
of  its  domicile  it  may  remove  the  cause  to  a 
Federal  court,  as  a  natural  person  might.  This 
is  true,  even  though  the  corporation  may  be 
doing  business  in  the  foreign  state  imder  a 
certificate  authorizing  it  to  do  so,  obtained 
from  the  proper  ofiicer;  but  where  the  corpora- 
tion has  received  corporate  privileges  in  the 
foreign  state,  it  then  becomes  a  citizen  of  that 
state  for  the  purposes  of  jurisdiction  as  well 
as  of  the  state  under  which  it  was  first  created. 

Foreign  Judg'ment,  judgment  of  a  foreign 
tribunal.  As  no  state  is  under  any  obligation 
to  enforce  laws  which  are  not  of  its  own  crea- 
tion, the  effect  to  be  given  to  foreign  judg- 
ments must  depend  entirely  on  the  comity  of 
nations  in  their  mutual  relations.  The  general 
voluntary  acceptance  among  nations  of  the 
principles  of  international  law  has  included  the 
recognition  of  the  validity  of  such  judgments 
when  rendered  by  tribunals,  having  jurisdiction 
of  the  cause  determined,  and  when  the  pro- 
ceedings were  characterized  by  no  fatal  irregu- 
laHty  or  fraud.  Due  inquiry  may  be  instituted 
as  to  -the  authority  of  the  foreign  court  and 
the  conduct  of  the  suit,  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  any  oppression  was  exerted  or  in- 
justice done;  but  if  no  error  appears,  the  de- 
cree is  sustained.  This  practice  operates  to 
prevent  vexatious  and  protracted  litigation  by 
which   otherwise   defendants   might    be    perse- 
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cuted  and  courts  burdened,  while  it  neverthe- 
less tends  to  secure  the  administration  of 
justice. 

ForeknowFedge,  in  theology,  God's  absolute 
knowledge  or  omniscience  from  eternity — ^his 
knowledge  conceived  of,  as  in  advance  of,  be- 
fore, the  thing  known.  In  the  doctrine  of  Pre- 
destination, foreknowledge  is  regarded  in  its 
relation  to  the  salvation  of  men.  Calvinists 
make  foreknowledge  subsequent  to  and  depend- 
ent on  f oreordination ;  the  Arminians  invert 
the  relation,  and  make  the  purpose  or  ordina- 
tion of  God  dependent  upon  what  he  foreknows. 
In  one  system  the  two  are  distinct,  but  not 
separable;  in  the  other  they  are  separable  as 
well  as  distinct. 

Foreland,  North  and  South,  two  promon- 
tories of  England,  on  the  £.  coast  of  Kent, 
16  m.  apart.  They  consist  of  chalk  cliffs,  200 
ft.  high,  on  which  are  lighthouses  to  warn  the 
ships  from  the  Downs  and  Goodwin  Sands, 
which  extend  along  the  coast  between  them. 

Foren'dc  Med'icine.  See  Jubisfbudence, 
Medical.. 

Foreordina'tion,  ordination  or  decree  in  ad- 
vance, the  eternal  appointment  of  all  ends,  and 
of  all  men  to  those  ends,  by  God.  When  pre- 
destination, as  some  of  the  Church  Fathers  and 
some  of  the  Calvinistic  divines  have  used  the 
term,  covers  all  the  acts  of  God's  will,  it  is 
synonymous  with  foreordination.  When  pre- 
destination is  confined  to  the  purpose  of  God 
in  regard  to  salvation,  foreordination  is  related 
to  predestination  as  a  whole  to  a  part.  See 
Calvinism;      Fobeknowledqe;     Pbedbstina- 

TION. 

Foreshort'ening,  in  drawing,  painting,  and 
engraving,  the  representation  of  objects  as  if 
turned  endwise  or  partly  endwise  to  the  spec- 
tator, the  whole  length  being  expressed  or  rep- 
resented by  means  of  the  drawing. 

For'estry,  that  branch  of  arboriculture  which 
concerns  itself  with  the  growing  and  manage- 
ment of  trees  in  masses,  called  forests.  It  is 
the  art  of  utilizing,  reproducing,  and  improv- 
ing in  productive  efficiency  natural  forests,  or 
of  establishing  and  managing  new  forests, 
wherever  it  is  in  the  interest  ol  man  to  do  so. 
Forestry  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  wood 
crops  as  agriculture  to  field  crops.  The  forest 
is  not  a  mere  collection  of  individual  trees, 
but  represents  a  complete  organism  with  spe- 
cial conditions  of  existence,  special  properties, 
special  relationships  and  functions  as  a  whole. 
Hence  forestry  does  not  deal,  except  inciden- 
tally, with  single  trees  like  orcharding,  or 
groups  of  trees  like  landscape  gardening;  it 
deals  with  masses.  Forestry  studies  the  vege- 
tation in  the  natural  forest;  and  applies  it- 
self to  utilizing  this  vegetation  without  im- 
pairing its  physiological  functions  •  or  its 
continued  growth. 

The  objects  of  the  forest  in  the  economy  of 
man  are  twofold.  Its  first  object  is  to  fur- 
nish by  its  wood  and  other  products,  useful 
materials  without  which  human  civilization 
would  be  greatly  impeded,  if  not  impossible. 


Its  second  object  is  to  furnish  a  certain  cover 
for  the  soil  and  secure  the  influence  which 
such  cover  has  on  climate  and  on  water  con- 
ditions. This  object  has  been  only  vaguely 
felt,  imtil  in  more  recent  times  experimental 
proof  has  been  brought  of  the  relations  of 
forests  to  the  weather  and  to  water  flow. 

Natural  forest  conditions  consist  in  dense 
growth,  mixed  growth,  undergrowth.  So  far 
as  any  one  of  these  conditions  is  deficient  or 
lacking,  by  so  much  is  the  forest  short  of  the 
ideaL  Reduced  evaporation  is  forest  condi- 
tion. Shade  reduces  evaporation.  Dense 
growth  furnishes  not  only  straight,  clear  tim- 
ber, but  shade.  Mixed  growth  alone  can  pre- 
serve a  continuous  shade  for  a  long  time.  Un- 
dergrowth assists  in  keeping  the  ground 
shaded. 

Natural  regeneration  or  reproduction  is 
practiced  where  natural  growth  of  desirable 
kinds  exists,  either  by  a  new  growth  of  sprouts 
or  shoots  from  the  stump  or  stool  or  from 
seeds.  The  former  method,  reproduction  by 
shoots,  is  called  the  coppice  system,  and  is 
applicable  only  to  such  kinds  of  trees  as  sprout 
readily,  systems  of  natural  regeneration  by 
seed,  viz,,  the  system  of  echelons,  in  which 
strips  are  cleared  and  a  neighboring  growth  of 
seed  trees  left  to  supply  the  seed  for  repro- 
duction; and  the  system  of  regeneration  under 
nurses  or  shelter  woods,  by  which  a  number  of 
seed  trees  are  left  scattered  over  the  area  of 
regeneration,  and  gradually  removed  as  the 
young  growth  requires  more  light.  This  is  the 
manner  in  which  the  primeval  forest  regener- 
ates itself  if  left  alone,  old  trees  falling  and 
young  growths  starting  in  the  breach. 

In  the  U.  S.  the  national  and  state  govern- 
ments have  lately  given  much  attention  to 
forest  preservation  and  development,  impelled 
thereto  by  an  enormous  and  constantly  in- 
creasing drain  on  the  forest  resources  for  man- 
ufacturing and  other  purposes.  Between  1872 
and  1904  the  national  government  created  a 
number  of  forest  reservations,  under  the  name 
of  national  parks,  containing  in  all  more  than 
3,600,000  acres,  and  in  1906  vested  their  ad- 
ministration in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

The  Bureau  of  Forestry  promotes  the  con- 
servative handling  of  national,  state,  and  pri- 
vate forest  lands,  and  the  best  utilization  of 
forest  products;  investigates  methods  and 
kinds  of  trees  for  planting,  and  gives  practical 
assistance  to  tree  planters;  studies  commer- 
cially valuable  trees  to  determine  their  best 
management  and  use;  tests  the  strength  and 
durability  of  timbers,  and  determines  the  best 
methods  of  extending  their  life  through  sea- 
soning and  preservative  treatment;  investi- 
gates forest  fires,  turpentine  orcharding,  and 
other  forest  problems;  conducts  examinations 
to  ascertain  necessarv  changes  in  the  bounda- 
ries of  existing  national  forest  reserves  and 
areas  suitable  for  new  reserves;  and  makes 
experiments  in  forest  planting  on  reserves 
which  have  been  denuded  by  fire.  During  the 
fiscal  year  1908,  $3,439,625.09  were  expended 
for  forest  work,  and  the  total  area  of  national 
forests  was  increased  17,142,941  acres  by  presi- 
dential proclamation.     See  CoirsEBVATioii  of 
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Natubal  Rbsoubces;   Timbeb;   Wood;   Pbes- 

EBVATION    OF   TiMBEB. 

Forey  (fo-rft'),  feUe  FrM€ric,  1804-72; 
French  military  officer;  b.  Paris;  distinguished 
himself  in  Algiers;  general,  1848,  and  took  an 
active  part  in  the  coup  d*4tatf  December  2, 
1861;  in  the  Russian  and  Italian  wars  held 
important  commands;  was. made  Senator,  1859. 
In  1862  he  was  placed  in  command  of  30,000 
men  for  the  invasion  of  Mexico;  took  Puebla 
after  a  severe  siege,  1863,  and  occupied  Mex- 
ico City  soon  after,  forming  a  provisional  gov- 
ernment; became  Marshal  of  France,  1863. 

For'feiture,  in  law,  the  loss  of  property  for 
some  act  forbidden  by  law,  or  which  the  party 
has  agreed  not  to  do  under  this  penalty.  It 
was  annexed  to  treason,  felony,  and  many  other 
offenses  by  the  law  of  England,  gooas  and 
chattels  being  forfeited  on  conviction,  while 
lands  and  hereditaments  were  forfeited  only 
on  attainder  or  corruption  of  blood.  The  Con- 
stitution of  the  U.  S.  declares  that  no  attain- 
der of  treason  shall  work  corruption  of  blood 
or  forfeiture,  except  during  the  life  of  the  per- 
son attainted;  and  now  in  England  forfeiture 
for  crime,  where  it  exists  at  all,  is  only  for  the 
life  of  the  person  attainted.  Civil  forfeiture 
may  occur:  (1)  By  operation  of  law,  as  when 
the  holder  of  an  estate  less  than  a  fee  made 
a  conveyance  o*f  a  greater  estate  than  he  had; 
at  common  law,  this  worked  a  forfeiture  of 
the  grantor's  whole  estate.  (2)  By  the  breach 
of  conditions  annexed  to  an  estate,  to  whi''h 
conditions  a  penalty  of  forfeiture  is  attached. 
(3)  By  an  agreement  to  pay  a  certain  sum  in 
case  some  certain  thing  be  not  done  at  a  cer- 
tain time. 

Forficulids  (fdr-Hk-tl'lI-de),  family  of  in- 
sects the  members  of  which  have  received  in 
Great  Britain  the  common  name  "earwigs." 
The  scientific  position  which  these  insects 
should  occupy  is  uncertain.  Some  place  them 
in  the  order  Orthoptera,  with  the  cockroaches, 
grasshoppers,  etc.,  others  make  a  distinct  or- 
der— Dermaptera  or  Euplexoptera — for  them. 

Forge,  factory  in  which  iron  or  steel  is  soft- 
ened by  heat  and  worked  under  the  hammer. 
The  term  is  also  applied  to  works  in  which 
the  native  oxides  of  iron  are  reduced  with- 
out fusion  to  a  metallic  state,  and  then  forged 
into  blooms  or  bars.  Forges  differ  from  foun- 
dries and  blast  furnaces  in  their  products  be- 
ing articles  of  wrought  iron,  while  those  of 
the  latter  are  cast  iron.  They  therefore  re- 
quire the  use  of  hammers,  and  o*f  furnaces 
adapted  to  heat  withr  't  melting  masses  of 
iron,  in  part  or  entire.  The  furnaces  of  small 
forges,  like  those  of  the  blacksmith,  are  usu- 
ally supplied  with  air  from  a  bellows  moved 
with  a  lever  by  hand;  but  large  furnaces  are 
supplied  by  blowing  machines  moved  by  steam 
power. 

For'gery,  illegal  falsification  or  counterfeit- 
ing of  a  writing.  The  offense  may  consist  in 
putting  a  false  name  to  a  true  instrument 
(paper  or  document),  or  of  a  true  name  to  a 
false  instrument,  or  even,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, in  the  application  of  a  genuine 
name  to  a  genuine  instrument,  where  the  name 


imposes  liabilities  which  the  party  appending 
it  had  no  right  to  impose;  but  to  constitute 
the  forgery  of  a  name,  it  must  be  the  name 
of  a  person  actually  existing  or  represented  as 
such;  and  to  be  the  subject  of  forgery  a  paper 
must  purport  to  have  legal  force  and  validity. 
At  common  law,  the  publication  or  uttering 
of  the  forged  instrument  is  not  necessary  to 
constitute  the  offense,  but  in  the  U.  8.  the 
statutes  generally  make  the  uttering  essential. 
In  the  U.  S.,  Congress  and  the  state  legisla- 
tures have  enacted  special  laws  against  for- 
gery. This  crime  against  the  Federal  Govt, 
can  be  punished  only  under  the  acte  of  Con- 
gress; but,  as  a  general  rule,  it  is  held  that 
the  btete  stetutes,  unless  inconsistent  with 
the  common  law,  do  not  supersede  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  common  law,  so  that  an  offender 
may  be  prosecuted  either  under  the  statute  or 
not,  as  may  be  thought  desirable.  Some  states 
have  discarded  the  common-law  procedure  en- 
tirely. 

Forget'-me-not|  the  Myosotis  palustria  of 
Europe,  a  plant  of  the  Borage  family,  grows 
wild  on  high  altitudes; 
sparingly  naturalized  ' 
in  the  U.  S.,  and  prized 
as  the  emblem  of  con- 
stancy in  friendship 
and  love.  The  U.  S.  has 
a  number  of  forget-me- 
note,  mostly  common 
to  the  two  hemispheres. 
They  generally  have 
brilliant  blue  fiowers. 
Many  varieties  appear 
in  cultivation. 

Fork,  a  piece  of  ta- 
ble cutlery  used  in 
holding  the  food  while 
cutting  it  with  the 
knife  and  in  conveying 
food  to  the  mouth. 
The  use  of  it  for  the 
latter  purpose  is,  how- 
ever, of  rather  late 
date.  The  ancient 
Greeks     and     Romans 

used  the  fork  only  to  raise  the  boiled  meat 
from  the  pot  or  to  hold  it  while  cutting  it; 
for  conveying  food  to  the  mouth  forks  were 
not  used  in  Europe  until  late  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  then  for  a  long  time  only  by  the 
Italians.  There  is  a  sneering  allusion  to  the 
use  of  forks  in  one  of  Beaumont  and  Fleteher's 
plays,  and  English  travelers  in  the  early  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century  mention  among 
strange  customs  peculiar  to  Italy  that  of  eat- 
ing with  forks.  Queen  Elizabeth  and  other 
royal  personages  ate  with  their  fingers. 

Forlorn'  Hope,  in  war,  a  body  of  volunteers 
destined  to  some  particularly  hazardous  un- 
dertaking, such  as  rushing  into  a  breach  or 
leading  a  charge,  and  hence  applied  to  any 
party  engaged  upon  an  apparently  hopeless 
task. 

For'mal  Caiiae,  in  philosophy,  the  form,  arche- 
type, idea,  or  pattern  of  anything.    Thus,  the 
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intention  or  desien  (idea)  of  the  artist  is  a 
formal  cause  of  the  statue.  The  formal  cause 
is  the  quidditas  of  the  Schoolmen. 

For'mia,  city  of  Italy,  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  city  of  Farmia,  The  origin  of  the  an- 
cient town  is  unknown.  It  was  on  the  Ap- 
pian  Way  and  on  the  Sinus  Caietanus,  famed 
for  its  beautiful  situation.  Like  many  other 
well-to-do  Romans,  Cicero  had  a  villa  here, 
and  here  he  was  murdered. 

For'mic  Ac'id,  simplest  member  of  the  fatty 
series  of  acids;  derives  its  name  from  the 
ant,  from  which  it  was  first  prepared.  It  oc- 
curs in  the  juice  of  the  stinging  nettle  and 
in  other  plants;  in  the  ant,  especially  the 
red  ant,  and  is  projected  by  it  as  a  means  of 
defense;  in  some  caterpillars;  in  human  blood, 
urine,  flesh  juice,  and  perspiration;  in  some 
waters.  It  is  formed  by  a  great  variety  of 
chemical  reactions. 

Formica'tion,  an  imnatural  sensation  in  the 
skin;  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  that 
produced  by  the  crawling  of  ants.  It  is  ex- 
perienced as  a  result  of  pressure  on  the  nerves 
of  the  leg  or  arm,  the  foot  or  hand  being  said 
to  be  '*  asleep."  It  is  also  a  symptom  of  aco- 
nite poisoning  and  of  spinal  disease. 

Formo'sa  (meaning,  in  Portuguese,  '*  the 
Beautiful";  called  by  the  Chinese  Tai-wan — 
"Terrace  Bay"),  island  belonging  to  Japan; 
abt.  00  m.  £.  of  the  Chinese  province  of  Fuh- 
kien;  length,  237  m.;  average  breadth,  70  m.; 
area,  13,458  sq.  m.;  pop.  3,077,692,  of  whom 
53,365  are  Japanese.  The  S.  half  lies  within 
the  tropics.  It  has  two  well-marked  physical 
divisions:  (1)  A  plain  about  20  m.  wide  on 
the  W.  coast;  and  (2)  a  forest-covered  moun- 
tain system,  through  the  center  of  which  runs 
a  chain  of  lofty  peaks,  including  Mt.  Sylvia 
(11,600  ft.)  and  Mt.  Morrison  (12,860  ft.). 
The  £.  coast  is  bold  and  precipitous,  the  moun- 
tains in  some  places  rising  sheer  out  of  the 
water,  6,000  to  7,000  ft.,  and  the  water  off- 
shore being  consequently  very  deep.  The  W. 
coast  is  remarkably  shallow.  There  are  no 
harbors  and  few  good  anchorages  on  either  of 
these  coasts. 

The  exports  include  coal,  tea,  rice,  sugar, 
camphor,  hemp,  and  gold  dust,  of  which  the 
U.  S.  receives  a  larger  share  than  any  other 
country  except  China.  The  population  is  com- 
posed of  settlers  from  tKe  mainland  of  China, 
and  aboriginal  tribes  of  Malay  type.  The  lat- 
ter are  divided  into  clans,  and  speak  several 
distinct  dialects.  They  are  tall  and  active, 
and  have  given  much  trouble  to  the  Chinese 
settlers  and  to  the  Japanese.  Tattooing  is  in 
vogue  among  them.  The  Chinese,  Japanese, 
and  Dutch,  successively,  conquered  and  held 
parts  of  the  island.  In  1683  the  Chinese  ob- 
tained full  control.  In  1886  it  was  united 
with  the  Pescadores  and  other  adjacent  is- 
lands to  form  a  separate  province,  and  in 
1895  it  was  ceded  to  Japan  by  the  Treaty  of 
Shimonoseki.  The  chief  cities  are  Taiwan, 
Tamsui,   and   Kelung. 

Formo'siiB,  abt.  816-96;  pope;  a  missionary 
to    the   Bulgarians;    then   Bishop    of    Porto; 


pope,  891.  As  the  canons  at  that  time  for- 
bade a  transfer  of  bishops  from  one  see  to 
another,  his  election  caused  much  controversy. 
Pope  Stephen  VI  caused  his  bod^  to  be  dug 
up  and  cast  into  the  Tiber  as  an  intruder,  but 
a  council,  presided  over  by  John  IX,  declared 
the  pontificate  of  Formosus  valid  and  con- 
firmed his  acts  as  pope. 

Forma  of  Address',  titles  to  be  used  in  ad- 
dressing written  communications  to  individ- 
uals. In  Europe  and  in  all  countries  where 
rank  and  title  prevail,  the  forms  of  address  to 
be  followed  are  a  matter  of  solicitude.  In  the 
U.  S.  these  forms  are  less  varied  and  numer- 
ous, and  an  adherence  to  them  is  not  absolute. 
Common  usage  has  sanctioned  the  employment 
of  the  following  forms:  The  President  of  the 
U.  S.,  governors  of  states,  and  ministers  to 
foreign  countries  are  addressed  as  "  His  Ex- 
cellent the  President  of  the  United  States," 
etc.  The  Vice  President,  heads  of  executive 
departments  at  Washington,  Chief  Justice  of 
the  U.  S.,  lieutenant  governors  of  states, 
and  mayors  of  cities,  as  "The  Honorable  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,"  etc.,  or 

"The  Hon. ,  Vice  President  of  the 

United  States,"  etc.  Senators  and  Represent- 
atives of  the  U.  S.,  or  of  the  several  states, 

judges,  and  consuls,  "  The  Hon. ,**  to 

which  may  be  added  their  official  designation. 
Ex-Presidents  and  other  ex-officials  are  ad- 
dressed  simply    as    "  The    Hon.    ." 

Usage  differs  as  to  the  title  "  Honorable "  in 
different  parts  of  the  U.  S.  In  New  England 
the  title  is  limited  strictly  to  state  officers, 
members  of  Congress,  judges,  state  Senators, 
and  mayors  of  cities,  and  is  not  usually  given 
to  members  of  the  lower  house  of  the  State 
Legislature. 

Cardinals :  "  His  Eminence ,  Car- 
dinal Priest  (or  Cardinal  Deacon,  as  the  case 
may  be)  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church."  Arch- 
bishops:   "The   Most   Rev. ,   D.D." 

Bishops  in  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Episcopal 

churches :  "  The  Right  Rev. ,  D.D." ; 

in  the  Methodist  Church:   "The  Rev.  Bishop 

,   D.D."     Ministers  of  the   Qospel: 

"  The  Rev. ,"  or  "  Rev. 

Physicians  and  surgeons :  "  Dr. 


w 


n 


or 


-,  M.D."     Lawyers  or  private  gentle- 
-,  Esq.,"  although  in  the  case 


men :  " 

of  unprofessional  gentlemen  a  plain  "  Mr. 
"  is  quite  usual.  The  latter  form  is  al- 
ways used  in  invitations,  and  is  in  favor  in 
common  addresses.  In  addressing  both  hus- 
band and  wife  the  accepted  forms  are:  "His 
Excellency  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Taft."  "  Gov- 
ernor and  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Hughes,"  "  The  Hon. 
and  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Deneen,"  "  The  Rev.  and 
Mrs.  John  Brown,"  etc.  Widows  formerly 
wrote  their  names  "  Mrs.  Ellen  Smith  " ;  pres- 
ent custom,  "Mrs.  John  Smith."  For  some 
account  of  British  usage,  see  Coubtbst  Titles. 

For'ney,  John  Weiss,  1817-81;  American 
journalist ;  b.  Lancaster,  Pa. ;  became  a  printer, 
and  in  1837  editor  and  joint  proprietor  of  the 
Lancaster  Intelligencer;  afterwards  edited  the 
Philadelphia  Pennsylvanian  and  the  Washing- 
ton Union;  in  1857,  established  the  Philadelphia 
Press,  and,   1861,  the  Washington  Chronicle; 
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was  three  times  clerk  of  the  U.  S.  House  of 
Representatives;  secretary  of  the  U.  S.  Senate, 
1861-68.  He  was  long  prominent  in  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  but,  1860,  became  a  Republican; 
advocated  the  election  of  Horace  Greeley,  1872 ; 
published  "  Letters  on  Europe "  and  "  Anec- 
dotes of  Public  Men." 

For'rest,  Edwin,  1806-72;  American  actor; 
b.  Philadelphia;  first  appeared  on  the  stage, 
1820;  made  his  first  appearance  in  New  York, 
as  Othello,  1826;  toured  throughout  the  U.  S.; 
also  played  in  England  and  on  the  Continent. 
By  reason  of  his  fine  form,  noble  presence,  and 
natural  genius,  was  preeminent  in  such  parts 
as  Othello,  Spartacus,  Jack  Cade,  and  Meta- 
mora.  A  quarrel  with  Macready,  the  English 
tragedian,  was  taken  advantage  of  by  the  popu- 
lace at  the  time  of  the  political  "  American  " 
movement,  and  in  May,  1849,  when  Macready 
was  playing  at  the  Astor  Place  Theater,  New 
York,  a  bloody  riot  occurred,  provoked  by  the 
partisans  of  the  respective  actors.  Forrest 
announced  his  retirement,  1858,  but  played  at 
intervals  till  1871;  thereafter  gave  public  read- 
ings from  Shakespeare.  He  left  a  fund  to 
establish  a  home  for  aged  and  indigent  actors. 

Forrest,  Nathan  Bedford,  1821-77;  American 
military  officer;  b.  Bedford  Co.,  Tenn.;  became 
a  real-estate  broker  and  slave  dealer  in  Missis- 
sippi, and  later  a  cotton  grower  in  Coahoma 
Co.,  Miss.;  joined  the  Tennessee  Mounted 
Rifles,  June,  1861 ;  raised  and  largely  equipped 
a  regiment  of  cavalry  for  the  Confederate 
army,  and  was  chosen  lieutenant  colonel;  took 
a  conspicuous  part  at  Fort  Donelson,  and,  as 
colonel,  at  Shiloh  (Pittsburg  Landing) ;  was 
assigned  to  command  of  cavalry  at  Chat- 
tanooga, 1862';  made  brigadier  general  and 
placed  in  command  at  Murfreesboro.  Com- 
manded a  brigade  at  Parker's  Crossroads  and 
at  Chickamauga;  promoted  major  general, 
November,  1863,  and  placed  in  command  of  the 
cavalry  in  N.  Mississippi;  was  in  command  at 
the  capture  of  Fort  Pillow,  1864;  promoted 
lieutenant  general,  February,  1865;  surren- 
dered at  Gainesville,  May,  1865 ;  later,  and  till 
1874,  was  president  of  Selma,  Marion  &  Mem- 
phis Railway  Company. 

Fdrster  (fSr'ster),  Ernst  Joachim,  1800-85; 
German  painter  and  writer  on  art ;  b.  MUnchen- 
gosserstadt;  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
school  of  which  Kaulbach  was  the  most  dis- 
tinguished pupil.  F5rster's  hand  is  seen  in 
frescoes  in  the  Aula  at  Rome,  in  the  Glyp- 
tothek  and  Arcade  at  Munich,  and  in  the  chapel 
of  San  Georgio  at  Padua,  whose  frescoes  he 
restored.  He  wrote  a  large  number  of  works 
on  art. 

Fors'ter,  Johann  Reinhold,  1729-98;  German 
traveler  and  naturalist;  b.  Dirschau;  pastor  at 
Rassenhuben,  near  Dantzig,  devoting  his  leisure 
to  scientific  studies.  In  1772  he  accompanied 
Cook  on  his  second  voyage,  as  naturalist,  and 
on  his  return  published  "  Observations  Made 
During  a  Voyage  Round  the  World."  In  1780 
became  Prof,  of  Natural  History  at  Halle. 

Forster,  William  Edward,  1818-86;  English     «^|,.««  ««„^^,„*.*^,    „^w    „ 
statesman;  b.  Bradpole,  Dorset;  was  a  worsted  |  place.     Pop.   (1901)    15,000. 
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manufacturer  at  Bradford;  was  member  of 
Parliament  from  1861  till  his  death;  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Colonies,  1865-66;  had  much 
to  do  with  passing  the  Education  Bill  of  1870 
and  the  Ballot  Bill  of  1871,  and  was  a  sup- 
porter of  imperial  federation.  In  1875,  was 
elected  Lord  Rector  of  Aberdeen  Univ.  Was 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  1880-62. 

Fort,  fortification,  usually  inclosed  and  pro- 
vided with  flanking  arrangements  and  accessory 
defenses,  which  generally  are  lacking  in  the 
smaller  works  known  as  redoubts.  In  the  U.  S. 
the  military  posts  of  the  interior  are  known 
as  forts,  although  generally  without  fortifica- 
tions.   See  FoRrniGATioN;  Fobtbesb. 

Fort  Ad'ams,  fortification  on  Brenton's  Point, 
entrance  to  Newport  Harbor,  R.  I.;  planned 
and  built,  1828-38;  is  one  of  the  few  works 
of  the  system  of  seacoast  defense  in  the  U.  S. 
designed  to  sustain  a  regular  siege. 

Fort  Bra'dy,  military  post  at  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  Mich.;  is  an  important  position,  com' 
manding  the  St.  Mary's  River  and  canal. 

Fort  Canl)y,  one  of  the  defenses  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  River;  on  Cape  Han- 
cock or  Disappointment,  Pacific  Co.,  Wash. 

Fort  Chip'ewayan,  Hudson  Bay  post  near  the 
SW.  end  of  Lake  Athabasca,  Canada;  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Athabasca.  Missionaries  have 
long  maintained  an  orphanage  here  with  sixty 
to  a  hundred  inmates,  making  the  place  the 
most  populous  white  station  in  the  Mackenzie 
River  basin  between  Lake  Athabasca  and  the 
Arctic  Ocean. 

Fort  Chiirch'ill,  Hudson  Bay  post  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Churchill  River,  Canada.  The 
W.  coast  of  Hudson  Bay  is  low,  with  shallow 
water,  and  the  only  harbor  available  for  large 
vessels  at  all  stages  of  the  tide  is  at  Fort 
Churchill,  where  there  is  perfect  shelter,  an 
easy  entrance,  and  six  to  eight  fathoms  of 
water. 

Fort  Dearl>oni,  a  fort  erected,  1804-5,  on 
the  site  now  occupied  by  the  city  of  Chicago. 
In  1812,  Capt.  Nathan  Heald,  at  the  head  of  a 
garrison  of  sixty-seven  men  and  accompanied 
by  some  thirty  settlers,  abandoned  the  fort  and 
made  their  way  toward  Detroit,  but  en  route 
were  attacked  by  an  overpowering  force  of 
Indians,  and  most  of  the  party  were  killed. 
The  fort  was  destroyed  by  toe  Miami  Indians, 
but  was  rebuilt  in  1816,  evacuated  in  1823,  re- 
occupied  in  1828,  and  finally  demolished  in 
1856. 

Fort-de-France  (fOr-d6-fr5As')>  capital  of 
Martinique,  French  W.  Indies;  on  low  land 
bordering  Port  Royal  Bay,  near  the  S.  end  of 
the  island;  was  the  principal  port  till  sup- 
planted by  St.  Pierre,  which  was  destroyed  by 
the  eruption  of  Mont  Pel4e,  1902.  The  bay  is 
defended  by  Fort  St.  Louis,  an  important  post 
during  the  French  and  English  wars.  There 
is  a  small  park  containing  a  monument  to  the 
Empress   Josephine,   who   was   bom  near  the 
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Fort  Dodge,  capital  of  Webster  Co.,  Iowa; 
on  Des  Moines  River;  00  m,  N.  of  Des  Moines; 
has  Tobin  College,  a  Roman  Catholic  seminary, 
fine  quarries  of  building  stone,  deposits  of 
gypsum,  coal,  fire  clay,  potter's  clay,  and  water 
lime,  various  manufactures,  and  one  of  the 
largest  oatmeal  mills  in  the  state.  Pop.  (1904) 
abt.  15,000. 

Fort  Don'elaon  and  Fort  Hen'ry,  works 
erected  by  the  Confederates  during  the  Civil 
War,  in  N W.  Tennessee ;  the  former  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Cmnberland,  the  latter  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Tennessee;  distant  from  each 
other  about  12  m.,  and  connected  by  a  direct 
road.  In  February,  1862,  a  combined  Union 
naval  and  land  expedition  moved  against  them. 
Admiral  Foote  compelled  the  surrender  of  Fort 
Henry,  February  6th,  but  the  garrison  escaped 
to  Fort  Donelson;  Gen.  Grant  besieged  Fort 
Donelson,  February  13th,  and  made  an  inef- 
fective assault.  Joined  by  Foote's  fleet  and  re- 
inforced to  about  27,000  men,  he  projected  a 
combined  attack,  but  finally  this  was  under- 
taken by  the  gunboats  alone,  which  were  com- 
pelled to  retire,  disabled.  On  the  15th  the 
Confederates  made  a  sally,  but  were  driven 
back.  Grant  now  made  preparations  for  a  gen- 
eral attack,  but  the  Confederates,  finding  the 
line  of  siege  complete,  had  decided  to  surren- 
der. To  this,  however,  Gen.  Pillow  and  Gen. 
Floyd  would  not  accede,  and  on  the  night  of 
the  15th  they  escaped  with  some  2,000  men. 
On  the  16th,  Gen.  Buckner  surrendered  uncon- 
ditionally, and  65  cannon,  17,000  small  arms, 
and  about  1,400  prisoners  came  into  Grant's 
possession.     Total  Union  loss,  2,832. 

Fort  Duquesne  (du-kan'),  erected,  1754,  at 
beginning  of  French  War,  at  junction  of  Al- 
legheny and  Monongehela  rivers;  occupied  by 
French,  who  defeated  force  under  Braddock 
sent  out  against  it,  1755;  abandoned  and 
burned,  1758;  rebuilt  by  Gen.  Forbes  and 
named  Fort  Pitt.  Site  now  occupied  by  city 
of  Pitteburg. 

Fort  Ed'ward,  village  in  Washington  Co., 
N.  Y.;  on  the  HudBon  River;  28  m.  N.  of 
Troy;  has  a  seminary  and  collegiate  institute, 
and  extensive  manufactures,  including  iron, 
brass,  paper,  lumber,  machinery,  and  stone- 
ware. The  first  fortification  here  was  built 
1700;  another  and  larger  one  called  Fort  Ly- 
man was  built  1755,  but  the  present  name  was 
soon  substituted  in  honor  of  Edward,  Duke  of 
York.  Fort  Edward  was  of  importance  during 
the  old  French  and  Indian  wars,  and  during 
the  Revolution  was  occupied  in  turn  by  British 
and  Americans.    Pop.  (1905)  3,806. 

Fortescne  (fSr'tSs-ka),  John,  abt.  1395-1476; 
English  jurist;  became  sergeant  at  law,  1429; 
one  of  the  king's  sergeants,  1441;  was  Chief 
Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  1442-60;  escaped 
with  Henry  VI  into  Scotland,  1461;  atteinted 
of  high  treason,  1463 ;  escaped  with  Queen  Mar- 
garet to  the  Continent;  pardoned  by  Edward 
IV,  1473.  Wrote  "  On  the  Praises  of  the  Brit- 
ish Laws,"  in  Latin,  a  masterly  exposition  of 
English  law;  and  "The  Governance  of  Eng- 
land," otherwise  called  "  The  Difl'erence  be- 
tween an  Absolute  and  Limited  Monarchy,  as 


It  More  Particularly  Regards  the  English  Con- 
stitution." 

Fort  E'than  Al'len,  military  post  established, 
1893;  near  Essex  Junction,  Vt.,  about  5  m.  E. 
of  Burlington;  designed  to  hold  a  large  garri- 
son, and  to  form  one  of  the  cordon  of  posts 
along  the  N.  frontier  of  the  U.  S. 

Fort  Fish'er,  strong  earthwork  on  Federal 
Point,  N.  C,  between  the  ocean  and  the  Cape 
Fear  River ;  erected  by  the  Confederates  during 
the  Civil  War  to  guard  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
An  unsuccessful  atteck  was  made  in  Decem- 
ber, 1864,  by  Union  land  forces  tmder  Gen. 
Benjamin  F.  Butler  and  a  fieet  of  ironclads 
under  Admiral  Porter.  Another,  January  13- 
15,  1865,  was  made  by  land  forces  under  Gen. 
Alfred  H.  Terry  and  a  fieet  of  ironclads.  The 
army  captured  the  fort  after  a  desperate  fight, 
in  which  the  totel  losses  on  the  Federal  side 
were  about  1,000;  on  the  Confederate,  from 
2,000  to  2,500,  of  whom  about  500  were  killed 
or  wounded. 

Fort  Foote,  inclosed  barbette  work  with  ex- 
terior batteries;  on  the  Potomac,  6  m.  below 
Washington;  on  a  commanding  bluff  of  the 
Maryland  shore;  constructed  during  the  Civil 
War,  and  formed  the  inner  line  of  defense  of  the 
channel  of  approach  by  water  to  Washington. 

Forth,  river  of  Scotland,  E.  side ;  rises  in  two 
branches,  the  Avendhu  and  the  Duchray,  which 
unite  at  Aberfoyle;  then  passes,  with  many 
windings,  through  the  most  picturesque  part 
of  Scotland,  by  Stirling,  and  a  little  above 
Alloa  it  empties  into  the  Firth  of  Forth ;  navi- 
gable for  vessels  of  100  tons  to  Stirling,  and 
to  Alloa  for  vessels  of  300  tons;  communicates 
with  the  Clyde  by  a  canal  38  m.  long.  Has 
important  fiisheries  of  herring,  whitefish,  and 
salmon.  In  1889  a  great  railway  bridge,  one 
of  the  most  remarlutble  in  the  world,  was 
erected  across  the  Forth  at  Queensferry. 

Fort  Ham'ilton,  fort  on  the  E.  shore  of  the 
Narrows,  the  principal  entrance  to  New  York  ' 
Harbor. 

Fort  Han'cock,  one  of  the  strongest  forte  in 
the  U.  S. ;  on  Sandy  Hook,  N.  J.;  designed  to 
control  the  entrance  to  the  lower  New  York 
Bay.  Atteched  to  the  fort  are  grounds  used 
in  testing  guns,  armor,  projectiles,  ete. 

Fort  Hen'ry.  See  Fobt  Donelson  and  Four 
Henby. 

Fortifica'tion,  the  art  of  rendering  a  militery 
position  defensible  against  the  attecks  of  su- 
perior numbers ;  also  the  work  or  works  erected 
for  that  purpose.  The  art  of  fortification  is 
usually  divided  into  two  branches — permanent 
fortification  and  field  work  or  temporary  forti- 
fication. Permanent  fortifications  are  con- 
structed to  defend  a  position  of  permanent 
importence,  and  are  made  of  durable  materials. 
Field  fortifications  are  intended  to  serve  a 
temporary  purpose,  and  the  materials  employed 
are  those  foimd  ready  at  hand.  The  principles 
of  the  art  are  essentially  the  same  in  both. 
The  origin  of  fortification  goes  back  to  the  or- 
ganization of  society.  The  character  of  the 
works  has  conformed  to  that  of  weapons  em- 
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ployed  in  the  various  ages  of  mankiiid.  Thus 
among  the  wild  tribes  of  remote  times  who 
were  armed  with  clubs  and  weapons  of  stone, 
a  wooden  barricade  or  a  bank  of  earth  sur- 
mounted by  a  hedge  was  an  efficient  defensive 
work.  The  introduction  of  metal  tools  ren- 
dered these  easy  of  destruction,  and  a  wall  of 
masonry  was  the  next  step  in  advance.  As 
nations  grew  in  power  the  height  and  thickness 
of  these  walls  were  increased.  Some  are  said 
to  have  been  100  ft.  high.  The  greater  their 
height,  the  greater  the  difficulty  of  scaling  and 
the  more  effective  were  the  missiles  thrown 
from  them.  Greater  thickness  provided  more 
space  on  top  of  the  wall  for  engines  of  war. 
The  walls  of  Babylon  are  said  to  have  been 
70  ft.  thick,  built  of  two  parallel  walls  with 
the  intervening  spac^  filled  with  earth.  A  thin 
wall,  to  protect  or  cover  the  men  on  top,  was 
built  along  the  front  part  about  the  height  of 
a  man,  with  openings  or  embrasures  through 
which  stones  and  arrows  were  hurled  against 
the  enemy.  To  command  the  foot  of  the  wall, 
brackets  were  built  out,  and  upon  these  were 
placed  parapet  walls  with  embrasures.  Towers 
projecting  beyond  the  general  face  of  the  wall, 
to  provide  a  line  of  fire  parallel  to  it,  were 
next  added,  the  distance  between  the  towers 
being  a  little  less  than  the  ranse  of  the  weap- 
ons. Next  the  ditch  about  the  fortification 
was  introduced. 

The  invention  and  introduction  of  gunpow- 
der caused  a  great  change  in  all  the  methods 
previously  employed.  The  high  walls  presented 
a  too  vulnerable  object  to  cannon  projectiles, 
and  they  had  to  be  lowered.  Space  had  to  be 
provided  for  mounting  of  guns,  and  this  was 
accomplished  by  throwing  up  a  bank  of  earth 
against  the  interior  side  of  the  wall,  and  tow- 
ers had  to  be  greatly  enlarged  to  receive  the 
cannon,  and  became  bastions.  To  prevent  the 
walls  from  being  breached  from  a  distance, 
outworks  were  thrown  up  in  front  of  them. 
The  greatest  advance  at  this  stage  was  by  the 
Italians,  who  in  1527  surrounded  Verona  by  a 
bastioned  work.  The  great  German — sculptor, 
painter,  and  architect — ^Albrecht  Dttrer,  was  one 
of  the  first  modern  writers  on  the  subject;  his 
book  is  dated  1527.  Other  great  writers  were 
Daniel  Speckle,  a  German  lM>m  in  Strassburg 
in  1536,  which  city  he  fortified;  Errard  de 
Bar-le-Duc,  1594;  De  Ville,  1629;  Count  de 
Pagan,  1646,  and  Vauban,  1633.  The  latter 
made  many  great  and  radical  improvements, 
rebuilt  300  old  fortresses,  built  thirty-five  new 
ones,  and  besieged  fifty-three.  His  great  talent 
was  displayed  in  adapting  his  wprks  to  the 
site,  and  he  brought  the  system  of  bastions  to 
a  high  degree  of  perfection. 

A  modern  permanent  fortification  usually 
consists  of  an  inclosure  of  earth  and  masonry', 
called  the  enceinte  or  body  of  the  place,  se- 
cured by  a  citadel  within  and  strengthened  by 
works  on  the  exterior,  called  outworks.  The 
mass  of  earth  employed  to  cover  the  bodies  of 
the  defenders  from  the  enemy's  projectiles  is 
called  the  parapet.  It  is  raised  upon  another 
mass  of  earth  called  the  rampart,  R  (Fig.  1). 
Outside  the  rampart  is  the  ditch,  D,  which  is 
made  deep  and  wide  enough  to  offer  a  serious 
obstacle  to  the  enemy.    Beyond  the  ditch  is  the 


glacis,  c.  The  plan  takes  many  forms  to  adapt 
it  to  the  site,  to  admit  the  ditch  to  be  swept 
by  the  fire  of  the  defenders,  and  to  give  proper 
command  of  the  ground  to  the  front  of  the 
different  sides.  Tlie  main  points  to  be  at- 
tained in  any  fortification  are :  ( 1 )  to  offer  an 
obstacle  to  the  advance  of  an  enemy  in  a  hand- 


Fio.  1. 

to-hand  oonfiict;  (2)  to  cover  the  defenders 
from  the  missiles  or  projectiles  of  the  enemy; 
and  (3)  to  thoroughly  sweep  with  its  fire  all 
the  ground  within  range  on  the  exterior,  in- 
cluding its  own  ditches.  Many  different  meth- 
ods of  attaining  this  end  have  been  proposed. 
There  are,  however,  three  principal  systems. 
These  are  the  "Tenailled"  (Fig.  2),  the 
"Bastioned"  (Fiff.  3),  and  the  "Polygonal" 
(Fig.  4).  It  will  be  observed  that  the  lines 
are  straight  in  all  of  them.  To  make  them 
curved  would  scatter  the  fire  or  concentrate  it 
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upon  single  points.  The  line  of  fire  is  always 
assumed  to  be  perpendicular  to  the  crest  from 
which  the  firing  takes  place. 

The  tenailled  trace,  or  ground  plan,  is  shown 
in  Fig.  2.  It  is  simple,  and  it  adapts  itself 
well  to  the  ground  and  provides  for  a  cross 
fire  upon  the  approaches.  For  the  same  length 
of  parapet  this  plan  incloses  less  space  than 
either  of  the  other  systems.  The  great  number 
and  sharpness  of  its  salients  render  its  faces 
peculiarly  liable  to  enfilade  or  reverse  fires. 

Fig.  3  shows  the  bastioned  trace.  The  great 
distcuice  between  the  fianks  and  the  opposite 
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glacis  exposes  the  masonry  wall  of  the  flanks 
to  the  curved  fire  of  the  enemy.  To  remedy 
this  defect  additional  outer  works  were  intro- 
duced. This  system  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
plicated and  elaborate,  and  the  cost  of  con- 
struction is  considerable.  In  the  polygonal 
system    (Fig.  4)   the  faces  are  but  little  ex- 
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posed  to  enfilade  or  reverae  fires.  For  the 
etxae  length  of  parapet  more  ground  is  in- 
dosed  than  in  either  of  the  other  sjatems.  This 
g'stem  adapts  itself  better  to  irregular  sites. 
t  the  systems  named,  the  polygonal  has  been 


atructed  during  the  exigencies  of  war,  the  prac- 


FORT  McHENRY 

Fort  Jack'aon,  pentagonal,  baationed,  and 
cEtfemated  brickwork,  with  glacis  and  wet 
ditch,  on  the  Mississippi,  78  m.  below  New 
Orleans,  at  what  is  known  as  the  Plaquemine 
Bend.  In  conjunetion  with  Fort  St.  Philip  it 
defends  Sew  Orleans  against  attack  from  the 
rlTer.  The  forcing  of  the  passage  of  these 
works  and  their  capture  by  the  fleet  of  Farra- 


fortifications  are  necessarily  somewhat  modj- 
fled.  They  are  uauallf  hastily  constructed  of 
earth  obtained  by  digging  a  trench,  and  are 
strengthened  by  such  material  as  may  be  at 
hand,  often  by  bags  filled  with  aand  or  It^, 
pieces  of  timber,  as  may  be  handy.  Obstacles 
are  placed  in  front.  One  of  the  most  com- 
monly employed  is  the  "  abattis,"  formed  of 
stout  limbs  of  trees  about  15  ft,  long,  with  all 


Fia.  6. 

the  small  branches  cut  off  and  the  lane  ones 
pointed  and  placed  toward  the  enemy.  Barbed 
fence  wire  is  one  of  the  obstacles  of  modem 
times  used  in  field  fortifications.  A  hasty  in- 
trencbment  for  infantry  is  shown  in  Fig.  6. 
See  FoBi;  FoKnuBB, 


Fort  LafaTette',  brick  fortification,  on  an 
artificial  island  in  the  Narrows  of  New  York 
Harbor,  directly  W.  of  Fort  Hamilton.  It 
was  begun  1B12,  and  was  originally  called 
Fort  Diamond.  During  the  CivU  War  it  was 
used  OS  a  prison  for  political  prisoners  and 
for  pefsons  suspected  of  treasonable  designs. 
The  works  were  partially  destroyed  by  fire, 
1868,  and  the  remaining  buildings  are  now 
chiefly  used  for  the  storing  of  ordnance. 

Fort  LeaT'enwoTth,  post  village  of  Leaven- 
worth Co.,  Kan.;  on  the  Missouri;  2  m.  above 
Leavenworth;  has  a  U.  S.  military  prison, 
reservation,  and  infantry  and  cavalry  school. 

Fort  McHen'17,  inclosed  bastioned  pentagon, 
with  exterior  batteries,  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
Patapsco  River,  forming  one  of  the  defenses  of 
the  channel  of  approach  to  Baltimore,  Md.j  ia 
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an  old  work,  built  prior  to  1812;  an  attack 
during  the  War  oi  1812-15  furnished  the 
theme  for  the  well-known  words  of  "  The  Star- 
spangled  Banner,"  by  F,  S.  Key. 

Fort  Ma'riony  inclosed  work  at  St.  Augustine, 
Fla.,  begun  by  the  Spaniards  abt.  1650,  and 
complete  1756;  is  the  oldest  fort  in  posses- 
sion of  the  U.  S.  Govt.  It  is  not  of  much 
value,  but  is  carefully  preserved  as  an  object 
of  historic  interest. 

Fort  Mif' flin,  one  of  the  inner  line  of  de- 
fenses of  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  on 
Mud  Island,  Delaware  River,  below  the  mouth 
of  the  Schuylkill;  was  attacked  by  a  British 
man-of-war,  October  23,  1777,  and  after  a 
spirited  resistance  was  taken,  November  16th. 

Fort  Monroe'y  extensive  bastioned  fortifica- 
tion on  Old  Point  Comfort,  Va.,  for  the  de- 
fense of  Hampton  Roads  and  the  water  ap- 
proach to  Norfolk  and  the  Gosport  navy  yard; 
stands  on  the  N.  side  of  the  channel,  Fort 
Wool  (formerly  Fort  Calhoun)  being  on  the 
S.  side,  about  a  mile  distant.  Fort  Monroe 
is  properly  a  fortress  or  fortified  place  (it  is 
often  called  Fortress  Monroe),  as  it  incloses 
a  large  area,  and  contains  within  it  a  number 
of  detached  buildings — ^barracks  for  soldiers, 
storehouses,  a  portion  of  the  workshops  of  an 
arsenal,  the  artillery  school  of  the  service,  a 
chapel,  etc. 

Fort  Moultrie  (mO'trl),  fortification  on  Sul- 
livan's Island,  at  the  entrance  to  Charleston 
harbor,  S.  C;  built  on  the  site  of  a  rude 
work  of  palmetto  logs  and  earth,  which  was 
attacked  unsuccessfully,  1776,  by  a  British 
fleet  under  Sir  Peter  Parker.  It  fell  into 
Confederate  hands,  December,  1860,  and  with 
the  batteries  on  Morris  Island  fired  the  first 
guns  of  the  Civil  War— on  the  Star  of  ike 
West,  January  9,  1861. 

Fort  Niag'ara,  inclosed  work  in  Niagara  Co., 
N.  Y.,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara,  the  en- 
trance to  which  river  it  commands.  The  old 
work  of  this  name  had  a  prominent  part  in 
the  war  with  Great  Britain,  1812-15,  and  was 
the  scene  of  stirring  events;  was  surprised 
and  captured,  1813,  when  most  of  its  garrison 
were  slain. 

Fort  Pick'ens,  inclosed  casemated  and  bas- 
tioned pentagonal  brickwork,  on  Santa  Rosa 
Island,  Pensacola  harbor,  Fla.,  which  harbor 
and  the  U.  S.  navy  yard  it  defends.  In  Janu- 
ary, 1861,  Maj.  Adam  Slemmer  abandoned  the 
small  work.  Fort  Barrancas,  opposite,  and 
transferred  his  command  to  Fort  Pickens, 
which  he  held  until  reenforced. 

Fort  Pil'low,  a  fort  built  in  1862  by  Confed- 
erates under  Gen.  Pillow,  in  Tennessee,  on  the 
E.  shore  of  the  Mississippi,  about  40  m.  N.  of 
Memphis.  •  After  the  battle  of  Shiloh  (April, 
1862)  the  flanking  movement  of  Grant's  army 
up  the  Tennessee  forced  the  Confederates  out 
of  this  stronghold;  in  consequence,  the  Union 

Smboat  flotilla  was  enabled  to  run  down  to 
emphis,  where  it  destroyed  nine  Confederate 
gunboats,  and  then  the  city  capitulated  (June 


6th).  Afterwards  the  fort  was  occupied  by 
the  Federals;  was  attacked  and  destroyed  in 
1864. 

For'tress,  permanent  defensive  work,  larger 
than  an  ordinary  fort,  possessing  great 
strength,  and  equipped  to  contain  a  large  gar- 
rison and  withstand  a  prolonged  siege.  An- 
cient fortresses  differ  radically  from  modern 
ones  in  that  the  attack  and  defense  of  the 
works  were  vertical  before  the  introduction 
of  guns  throwing  heavy  balls  horizontally — a 
change  dating  not  earlier  than  1500  a.d. — 
while  since  that  time  the  attack  and  defense 
have  been  horizontal.  The  modem  fortress  is 
low,  and  not  to  be  seen  from  afar;  its  grassy 
slopes  are  lost  in  the  landscape.  The  ancient 
fortresses,  from  the  time  of  the  early  empire 
in  Egypt,  as  at  El  KaL  or  Abydos,  to  Pierre- 
fonds,  N£.  of  Paris,  finished  1400  a.d.,  were 
lofty  structures,  crowning  a  height  or  isolated 
in  a  lake,  lifting  battlemented  towers  high 
above  their  surroundings.  Before  the  intro- 
duction of  breech-loading  guns  there  were  but 
four  methods  of  attack:  by  escalade,  i.e., 
climbing,  as  with  ladders,  by  forcing  or  sur- 
prising gateways,  by  mining  underneath  the 
walls,  so  as  to  throw  them  down,  and  by  bat- 
tering rams,  the  pickax,  or  other  such  meth- 
ods of  breaching  the  wall  above  ground. 

Missile  weapons  were  secondary  in  impor- 
tance. Arrows  and  bolts  were  used  to  drive 
the  defenders  from  the  walls  at  the  moment  of 
assault,  and  to  repel  the  assailants,  and  heavy 
stones  and  darts  as  large  as  iron-shod  rafters 
were  used  to  destroy  battlements  and  wooden 
defenses  of  all  sorts;  burning  missiles  were 
used  also  to  set  fire  to  the  stockades,  pali- 
sades, and  wooden  galleries.  The  largest  picr- 
ri^ea  ( stone- throwing  engines)  of  the  Middle 
Ages  could  throw  a  300-pound  stone  perhaps 
600  ft.;  but  not  many  of  these  in  an  hour, 
and  with  no  exact  aim;  moreover,  such  a  ma- 
chine contained  an  enormous  amount  of  solid 
timber,  occupied  a  space  of  perhaps  800  sq. 
ft.,  and  took  many  days  to  set  up  and  adjust. 
The  assailants  had  to  crowd  close  under  the 
walls  to  scale  or  to  breach  them,  and  the  de- 
fense consisted  of  a  steady  shower  of  darts, 
arrows,  stones,  and  unslaked  lime,  with  burn- 
ing arrows  aimed  at  the  wooden  mantlets  and 
scaling  towers  of  the  attacking  party.  Of 
the  fortresses  of  the  Middle  Ages  many  re- 
main in  excellent  condition;  several  in  Syria, 
built  by  the  crusaders,  being  almost  intact; 
the  great  inclosed  place  at  Villeneuve,  opposite 
Avignon,  retaining  all  its  defensibility  except 
for  a  breach  or  two  in  the  walls;  and  the 
tower  of  Philip  the  Fair  near  by,  and  the 
walls  of  the  city  of  Avignon  itself,  having 
needed  and  received  but  slight  repairs.  In  the 
U.  S.  Fort  Monroe  was  designed  to  be  a  for- 
tress in  the  European  sense. 

Fort  Schuyler  (skl'lSr),  name  given,  1776,  to 
the  old  Fort  Stanwix  which  stood  on  the  site 
of  the  present  city  of  Rome,  N.  Y.  It  was  un- 
successfully besieged  by  St.  Leger's  Tories  and 
Indians,  1777,  and  was  destroyed  by  fire  and 
freshet,  1781.  Fort  Stanwix  was  built  in 
1758,  and  cost  the  British  £60,000.  Fobt 
ScuuYLEB  is  also  the  name  of  a  casemated 
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structure  of  gneiss  rock  on  Tbrogg's  Neck, 
where  the  Eaat  River  widens  into  Long  Th- 
land  Sound;  in  conjunction  with  Fort  Tott«n 
ftt  Willett's  Point,  it  commands  the  approach 
to  New  York  harbor  from  the  NE. 

Fort  Scott,  capital  of  Bourbon  Co.,  Kan.;  on 
the  Marmaton  River;  100  m.  S.  of  Kansas 
Cit;  1  contaiUB  the  Kansas  Normal  College, 
remains  of  old  Fort  Scott,  Hercy  Hospital, 
foundry  and  machine  works,  Sour  mills,  wool- 
en mills,  paint  and  cetnent  works,  window- 
glass  works,  and  a  sorghum  sugar  factory. 
Coal  and  Hag  paving  stone  are  found  in  the 
vicinity,  and  are  shipped  from  the  city.  Pop. 
(1008)    15,025. 

Fort  Sliefidan,  military  post  at  Highwood, 
Lake  Co.,  111.,  22  m.  N.  of  Chicago;  is  on 
a  high  blufl  overlooking  Lake  Michigan;  is 
the  largest  military  post  in  the  U.  S.;  occu- 
pies S40  acres;  a  site  purchased  by  citizens  of 
Chicago  and  presented  to  the  Government. 

Fort  Snm'ter,  historic  defensive  work  at 
Charleston,  8.  C.;  noted  for  being  the  place 
where  the  U.  B.  Civil  War  was  b^un,  April 
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the  I4th  marched  out  (with  all  the  honors  of 
war),  and  the  Confederates  took  possession. 

An  unsuccessful  attack  on  the  fort  was  made 
April  7,  1863,  by  a  naval  force  of  ironclads 
under  Rear  Admiral  Samuel  F.  Dupont.  A 
bombardment  by  batteries  established  by  the 
Federal  land  forces  on  Morris  Island  was  be- 
gun August  17tb,  and  resulted  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  batteries  and  the  demolition  of  the 
walls  on  two  of  its  faces;  September  8th  an 
assault  was  made  by  a  naval  column,  which 
was  repulsed  with  heavy  loss.  The  Fort  Sumter 
garrison  later  constructed  additional  shelters, 
galleries,  and  quarters  vrithin  and  under  the 
ruins,  and  maintained  possession  until  the 
final  evacuation  of  Charleston  and  all  its  de- 
fenses, Febmary  18,  18B6.  The  work  has  been 
rebuilt  on  a  modified  plan,  and  mounts  large 
guns  en  barbette  and  guns  in  casemate. 

Fort  Ticandeto'ga,  fort  in  Essex  Co.,  N.  Y., 
between  Lakes  George  and  Chaniplain;  prom- 
inent in  colonial  and  Revolutionary  history; 
fort  built  by  the  French,  1755;  beadquart^s 
of  Montcalm,  1757;  unsuccessfully  assaulted 
by  Gen.  Abercrombie,  1768;  occupied  after  a 
si^e    by    Gen.    Amherst,    1759;    captured    by 
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12.  1B61,  and  as  the  scene  of  several  severe 
military  and  naval  conflicts.  The  work,  be- 
gun 1820,  is  located  on  a  shoal  on  the  S.  side 
of  the  entrance  to  the  inner  harbor,  distant 
about  a  Htatute  mile  SW.  from  Fort  Moul- 
trie, and  3  J  m.  from  Charleston  City.  S. 
Carolina  having  seceded,  December  20,  I860, 
the  entire  force  of  U.  S.  troops  in  Charles- 
ton harbor,  consisting  of  seventy-five  enlisted 
men  under  Maj.  Robert  Anderson,  was  trans- 
ferred (December  26th)  from  Fort  Moultrie 
to  Fort  Sumter,  whicli  was  unSnished,  and 
had  not  received  its  entire  armament.  On 
January  S,  1861,  the  steamer  ^tar  of  the 
Wett,  with  provisions  and  250  Federal  sol- 
diers, made  an  attempt  to  reSnforce  the  fort, 
but  was  fired  into  by  the  batteries  on  Sulli- 
van's and  Morris  islands,  and  abandoned  the 
enterprise.  Maj.  Anders<)n,  though  refusing  to 
surrender  as  demanded  by  Gren.  Beaur^ard, 
April  11th,  was  compelled  to  do  so  by  the 
bombardment  that  began  April  12th,  and  on 
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Ethan  Allen,  1776;  reUken  by  Burgoyne,  1777, 
and  again  by  Gen.  Haldeman,  1780,  but  soon 
abandoned  on  each  of  the  last  two  occasions. 
Now  the  site  of  a  village,  Ticonderoga,  with 
lumber  and  manufacturing  interests. 

Fortn'na,  Latin  name  of  the  goddess  of  good 
luck,  worshiped  at  many  places  of  Italy, 
Greece,  and  Asia  Minor.  Is  most  often  rep- 
resented holding  in  one  hand  a  rudder,  in  the 
other  the  horn  of  plenty;  sometimes  also  with 
a  ball  or  wheel  at  or  under  her  feet;  was 
especially  honored  at  Rome,  where  she  had 
several  temples  and   bore  many   surnames. 

FoT'tanate  Islands,  ancient  name  for  a  group 
of  supposed  islsnds  of  the  "  ocean  stream, 
whose  genial  climate  is  ce1ebrat«d  by  Homer. 
The  geographers  identified  them  with  the  Ca- 
nary Islands,  but  the  term  seems  to  have  in- 
cluded the  Azores.  Madeira,  and  the  Cape  Verde 
group.  The  delightful  climate  of  all  but  the 
most  southerly  of  these  justifies  the  name. 
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Fortuna'tus,  hero  of  an  old  romance,  the  first 
known  edition  of  which  appeared  in  German 
at  Frankfort,  1509.  Fortunatua,  after  great 
sufferings,  receives  an  inexhaustible  purse  and 
a  wishing  cap,  which  finally  proves  the  ruin 
oY  him  and  his  sons.  Another  popular  char- 
acter, Fortunio,  is  believed  to  have  been  at 
first  identical  with  him.  The  story  of  Fortu- 
natus  was  dramatized  by  Hans  Sachs,  "Der 
Fortimatus  mit  dem  Wunschseckel,"  1553,  and 
by  Dekker,  "Pleasant  Comedie  of  Old  Fortu- 
natus,"  1600. 

Fortunatusy  Venantius  Honorius  dementia- 
nils,  abt.  530-600;  Italian  prelate  and  poet; 
b.  near  Ceneda;  abt.  564  left  Italy  for  France; 
for  a  time  court  poet  to  Siegbert,  King  of 
Austrasia;  settled  at  Poitiers,  where  he  be- 
came chaplain  to  Radegunde,  queen  of  Clo- 
thaire  I;  abt.  592  was  Bishop  of  Poitiers, 
and  held  the  office  till  his  death.  He  wrote 
numerous  works  in  Latin  prose  ai^d  verse,  in- 
cluding an  epic  poem  on  the  life  of  St.  Martin, 
and  nearly  300  hymns,  one  of  which,  **  Vexilla 
regis  prodeunt"  ("The  Banners  of  the  King 
Advance"),  was  adopted  by   the   Church. 

For'tune,  Robert,  1813-80;  English  botanist 
and  author;  b.  Berknick;  employed  in  the 
botanical  gardens  of  Edinburgh,  Chiswick,  and 
Chelsea;  in  1842  was  made  collector  of  plants 
for  the  Botanical  Society  of  London.  Visited 
China  several  times;  was  author  of  "Three 
Years  Wanderings  in  Northern  China,"  "Two 
Visits  to  the  Tea  Countries  of  China,"  "Resi- 
dence amonff  the  Chinese  Islands,"  and  "Yedo 
and  Peking?' 

Fortuny  y  Carb6  (f0r-t0'n6  6  kftr-b5'),  Ma- 
riano, 1838-74;  Spanish  genre  painter;  b. 
R6us,  Catalonia;  spent  most  of  his  life  in 
Rome.  His  pictures  sold  for  high  prices  dur- 
ing his  lifetime,  and  are  much  sought  by  col- 
lectors in  Europe  and  the  U.  S.,  where  many 
of  his  principal  works  are  owned.  His  canvas 
"  Camels  at  Rest "  is  in  the  Wolfe  collection, 
^    Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York. 

Fort  Wads'worth,  strong  work  on  Staten  Is- 
land which  commands  the  entrance  to  New 
York  Harbor  at  the  Narrows,  in  conjunction 
with  Fort  Hamilton  on  the  Brooklyn  side. 
Fort  Wadsworth  proper  is  a  triple  casemate 
of  granite  at  the  water's  edge,  but  the  name 
is  applied  to  the  reservation  generally,  includ- 
ing Fort  Tompkins  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  Bat- 
tery Hudson,  and  the  continuous  water  batter- 
ies defending  its  passage. 

Fort  Wayne  (wftn'),  capital  of  Allen  Co., 
Ind.;  at  the  confluence  of  St.  Mary's  and  St. 
Joseph  rivers,  which  here  form  the  Maumee; 
94  m.  SW.  of  Toledo,  Ohio;  contains  U.  8. 
Govt,  buildings,  Concordia  College  (Luther- 
an), Fort  Wayne  College  (Methodist  Episco- 
pal), St.  Augustine  Academy  (Roman  Cath- 
olic), Westminster  Seminary,  Art  School, 
Conservatory  of  Music,  Hope  and  St.  Joseph's 
hospitals,  Manual  Training  and  High  School, 
county  courthouse,  public  library,  several  be- 
nevolent homes,  and  a  number  of  public  parks. 
There  are  extensive  railway  shops,  foundries, 
machine  shops,  flour  mills,  and  manufactures 
of   hosiery,  oil   tanks,  boilers,  clotning,  bak- 


ing powder,  wagons,  and  lumber.  The  French 
visited  this  locality  abt.  1700;  Fort  Miami, 
a  trading  post,  was  erected  soon  afterwards; 
the  English  built  a  fort  in  the  vicinity,  1760; 
Gen.  Anthony  Wayne  located  a  government 
post  here,  1794;  first  city  charter  granted, 
1839.    Pop.  (1900)  46,116. 

Fort  Will'iam,  a  Canadian  city  at  the  head 
of  navigation  on  Lake  Superior.  It  is  situ- 
ated at  the  mouth  of  the  Kaministiquia  River 
at  the  point  where  three  transcontinental  rail- 
ways come  down  to  the  lake.  Immense  quan- 
tities of  grain  pass  through  its  elevators  every 
year,  and  it  has  in  addition  large  flour  mills, 
foundries,  and  car  shops.    Pop.  18,000. 

Fort  William  Hen'ry,  fort  in  Warren  Co., 
N.  Y.,  near  the  head  of  Lake  George;  erected, 
1766,  by  the  British  forces  under  Sir  William 
Johnson.  It  became  an  important  strategic 
point  in  the  last  French  War  in  the  colonies, 
and  was  captured  in  1767  by  about  9,000 
French  and  Indians  under  Montcalm. 

Fort  Worth,  capital  of  Tarrant  Co.,  Tex.;  on 
Trinity  River,  32  m.  W.  of  Dallas.  Has  grain 
elevators,  flour  mills,  a  cracker  factory,  foun- 
dries, tanneries,  woolen  mills,  a  cotton-oil  mill, 
excelsior  factory,  car  works,  railroad  shops, 
stock  yards,  ana  a  large  packing  house.  Pop. 
(1900)   26,688. 

For'ty,  number  frequently  used,  like  seven, 
mystically  and  symbolically  in  the  Bible.  Thus 
Moses  was  forty  days  in  the  mount.  Christ 
fasted  forty  days. 

Importance  came  to  be  attached  to  this 
number  in  the  secular  as  well  as  the  religious 
world.  The  alchemists  fixed  fortv  days  as 
the  period  necessary  for  the  development  of 
the  philosopher's  stone  and  elixir  of  life; 
physicians  looked  for  certain  physical  changes 
only  at  the  expiration  of  forty  days.  In  an- 
cient England,  forty  days  was  the  timit  of  the 
privilege  of  sanctuary;  a  tenant  was  obliged 
to  serve  his  knight  for  forty  days;  members 
of  Parliament  could  not  be  arrested  till  forty 
days  after  Parliament  was  prorogued,  nor 
during  a  period  of  forty  day^  before  it  was 
convened.  To-day  to  constitute  a  House  of 
Commons  forty  members  must  be  present;  for- 
merly forty  days  was  the  time  during  which 
vessels  carrying  contagion  were  isolated  on 
entering  a  port. 

Fo'mm  (plural  Fora),name  nven  to  an  open 
place  in  Rome,  like  the  Gredc  agora,  w)iere 
the  citizens  assembled  for  business,  for  legal 
transactions,  for  the  administration  of  justice, 
and  for  the  sale  and  purchase  of  goods.  With 
the  growth  of  the  city  the  necessities  of  the 
people  required  more  than  one  forum,  and 
convenience  divided  their  fora  into  those  de- 
voted to  public  affairs  and  those  which  were 
more  strictly  markets  or  bazaars.  The  most 
of  the  fora  of  the  former  class  was  the  Forum 
Romanimi,  sometimes  called  Magnum,  and 
from  its  pre§minence  simply  Forum.  This 
was  the  earliest,  and  for  a  time  the  only  one, 
and  was  situated  in  the  valley  between  the 
Capitoline  and  Palatine  hills.  Immediately  ad- 
joining this  a  new  forum  was  erected  at  great 
expense   by   JuUus   Cesar,   which   was   called 
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from  him  Forum  Julium.  This  still  failing  to 
accommodate  the  increasing  pressure  of  the. 
business  of  the  courts,  Augustus  constructed 
still  another,  which  received  from  him  the 
name  Forum  Augusti. 

Still  other  fora  were  erected  by  the  later 
emperors^  partly  to  facilitate  business,  but 
chiefly  to  adorn  the  city.  The  most  magnifi- 
cent of  which  was  the  Forum  Trajam,  or 
Forum  Ulpium,  immediately  adjoininff  the 
Forum  Julium  and  Forum  Augusti,  and  hav- 
ing connected  with  it  the  Basilica  Ulpia  and 
the  famous  Golumna  Trajani,  still  standing. 
The  second  class  of  fora  was  devoted  to  mar- 
ket transactions,  and  they  derived  their  names 
from  the  articles  sold  in  them,  e,g,y  forum  oli- 
torium,  the  vegetable  market;  forum  piaoari- 
um,  the  fish  market,  etc.  The  word  **  forum  " 
was  also  applied  to  villages  or  stations  in  the 
provinces  of  Italy  (like  the  use  of  the  term 
'^courthouse"  in  Virginia),  some  of  which 
grew  in  time  to  fiourishing  towns.  Such 
were,  among  others  less  important,  Forum 
Appii  in  Latium  on  the  Appian  Way;  Forum 
Aurelii  or  Aurelium  in  Etruria;  Forum  Cor- 
nelii  in  Cispadane  Gaul;  Forum  Gallorum  in 
Cisalpine  Gaul;  Forum  Julii  or  Julium  in 
Gallia  Narbonensis,  and  Forum  Sempronii  in 
Umbria. 

Foscari  (fas'kft-re),  Francesco,  1372-1457; 
doge  of  Venice,  1423-^7;  warred  with  the 
Duke  of  Milan,  1426,  1438,  and  1452.  The  Ve- 
netians obtained  possession  of  Cremona,  Ber- 
gamo, and  Brescia,  but  Foscari  was  deposed 
by  the  Council  of  Ten.  His  sufferings  and 
those  of  his  son,  banished  as  a  traitor,  1445, 
are  the  subject  of  Byron's  "  Two  Foscari." 


Fos'sa  Maria'nay  canal  about  16  m.  in  length, 
cut  by  the  Roman  general  Marius  from  the 
river  Khone  to  the  Gulf  of  Stomalenine,  where 
it  terminated  at  a  port  called  Foss»  Marianie, 
near  the  modem  village  of  Foz.  The  work 
was  done  in  102  B.C.,  and  traces  of  it  existed 
in  the  fourth  century  a.d. 

Fosse  (fds).    See  DrrcH. 

Fos'sil,  body  or  any  part  or  trace  of  an  ani- 
mal or  plant  buried  by  natural  causes  in  the 
earth.  The  molds  of  shells,  the  impressions 
left  by  the  feet  of  animals,  implements  of 
stone  or  metal,  and  other  works  of  hmnan  art 
which  have  been  accumulated  naturally  into 
rubbish  heaps,  are  thus  strictly  fossils.  Per- 
haps the  marks  of  rain,  wind,  waves,  and 
shrinkage  through  heat  should  be  included.  A 
few  fossils  have  been  preserved  entire,  like  the 
elephants  and  rhinoceroses  found  encased  in 
frozen  mud  and  sand  in  Siberia.  The  relics 
are  usually  petrified,  i.e.,  rendered  stony 
through  the  infiltration  of  mineral  matter. 
Fossils  show  that  there  once  existed  animal 
and  plant  races  now  entirely  extinct;  that,  as 
a  whole,  each  successive  period  contained  more 
highly  organized  structures  than  its  predeces- 
sor; that  tropical  forms  once  flourished,  in  the 
polar  regions;  that  each  epoch  was  character- 
ized by  peculiar  groups.  Hence,  formations 
are  identified  by  means  of  fossils. 

Fossil  FooVprintSy  or  Ichnites  (Ik'nits),  im- 
pressions left  by  extinct  animals  in  walking 


over  mud  and  sand  which  has  since  hardened 
into  stone.  These  may  have  been  made  by 
invertebrates  or  vertebrates,  such  as  crustace- 
ans, insects,  batrachians,  reptiles,  or  mam- 
mals. By  far  the  most  important  locality  for 
fossil  footprints  is  the  valley  of  the  Connec- 
ticut, where  large  nmnbers,  representing  a  va- 
riety of  species,  have  been  fotmd  in  the  red 
Triassic  sandstone.  It  is  not  probable  that 
any  of  these  tracks  were  made  by  birds,  since 
no  birds  are  known  below  the  Jurassic,  the 
so-called  bird  tracks  having  been  made  by 
Dinosaurs. 

Fossil  For'eats,  popular  name  for  assemblages 
of  petrified  tree  trunks,  i.e.,  rocks  having  the 
form  of  tree  trunks  and  being  the  effect  of  tl^e 
replacing  of  vegetable  tissue  with  mineral 
matter.  The  petrifying  was  generally  with 
silica  (sand),  in  which  case  the  wood  is  said 
to  be  silicified.  Few  of  these  "  forests  "  really 
deserve  the  name,  as  they  generally  consist  of 
trees  which  have  been  carried  far  from  their 
place  of  growth,  buried  in  earth,  there  silici- 
fied, and  later  exposed  by  the  washing  away 
of  the  material  which  once  surroimded  them. 
Among  celebrated  fossil  forests  are  those  of 
Egypt  near  Cairo,  of  Nubia,  of  Silesia,  and  of 
the  island  of  Antigua  in  the  W.  Indies.  Other 
accumulations  of  silicified  wood  occur  in  the 
interior  of  Chile,  in  New  Zealand,  and  in  Abys- 
sinia, while  in  the  U.  S.  there  are  as  great 
and  remarkable  collections  of  silicified  tree 
trunks  as  any  found  elsewhere.  On  the  banks 
of  the  Little  Colorado,  in  Arizona,  are  silici- 
fied tree  trunks  of  all  sizes  up  to  6  ft.  in  diam- 
eter, perfectly  preserved,  but  none  in  positions 
or  places  occupied  in  life.  Sometimes  they  are 
simply  replaced  by  white  silica,  which  shows 
the  woody  structure  as  distinctly  as  it  could 
have  been  seen  in  the  living  tree;  in  other 
cases  the  trunks  are  masses  of  solid  jasper, 
looking  like  huge  sticks  of  red  sealing  wax; 
in  other  cases  still,  the  wood  is  opalized  or 
agatized  (petrified  with  opal  or  agate,  re- 
spectively), or  filled  with  chalcedony  or  crys-, 
tallized  quartz,  stained  with  the  most  brilliant 
colors.  A  remarkable  group  of  silicified  trees, 
some  of  which  are  12  it.  in  diameter,  was  dis- 
covered in  Napa  Co.,  Cal.,  and  a  veritable  fos- 
sil forest,  in  which  the  trees  are  standing 
erect,  surrounded  by  volcanic  debris,  in  large 
numbers  and  at  several  levels,  is  in  Yellow- 
stone Park. 

Foa'ter,  Birket,  1825-90;  English  landscape 
and  genre  painter;  b.  N.  Shields;  painted 
principallv  in  water  colors,  and  manv  of  his 
pictures  have  been  engraved;  prolific  illus- 
trator of  books   and  periodicals. 

Foster,  Stephen  CoUina,  1826-64;  American 
song  composer;  b.  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  taught  him- 
self music.  His  first  published  son^  waa 
"  Open  thy  Lattice,  Love,"  1842,  and  his  last 
was  "Beautiful  Dreamer,**  1864.  .  Between 
these  two  he  wrote  nearly  200  songs,  in  most 
instances  both  words  and  music;  many  of 
them  became  very  popular.  Among  them  were 
"  Nelly  was  a  Lady,^  "  Old  Dog  Tray,'*  "  Old 
Folks  at  Home*'  (for  which  he  received  $15,- 
000) ,  and  the  serenade  "  Ome  where  my  Love 
lies  Dreaming.*' 
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Foucault  (f0-k6'),  Jean  Bernard  L§on,  1819- 
68;  French  philosopher;  b.  Paris;  1844  in- 
vented an  apparatus  b^  which  electric  light 
is  used  in  optical  experiments,  microscopic  re- 
searches, etc.;  in  1845  became  scientific  editor 
of  the  Journal  des  DHhata.  He  demonstrated 
the  earth's  rotary  motion  on  its  axis  by  the 
pendulum  and  gyroscope,  1861;  was  physicist 
to  the  Imperial  Observatory,  1864,  and  mem- 
ber of  the  French  Institute.  In  1866  he  ob- 
tained the  Copley  medal  of  the  Royal  Society 
for  measuring  the  velocity  of  light. 

Foucault  Cur'rents,  in  electricity,  currents 
named  from  Jean  B.  L.  Foucault;  are  currents 
in  the  iron  or  other  metallic  parts  of  a  dy- 
namo, motor,  or  other  machine,  induced  by 
ine  movement  of  the  parts  in  question  through 
a  magnetic  field,  or  by  fiuctuations  in  the  field 
(as  in  the  transformer,  etc.).  Within  the 
masses  of  metal,  closed  circuits  of  low  resist- 
ance are  afforded,  so  that  the  currents  gener- 
ated are  frequently  of  considerable  magnitude. 
Loss  of  energy  through  Foucault  currents  is 
prevented  by  lamination  of  the  parts  subjected 
to  induction,  i.e.,  by  forming  them  in  thin 
layers;  these  are  fixed  at  right  angles  to  the 
path  of  the  induced  currents,  with  insulating 
strips  between  them. 

Foiich§  (fd-shA'),  Joseph  (Duke  of  Otranto), 
1763-1820;  French  politician;  b. Nantes;  mem- 
ber of  the  Ck>nvention,  1792;  voted  for  the  death 
of  Louis  X VI ;  infamous  for  his  share  with  Clol- 
lot  d'Herbois  in  the  butcheries  at  Lyons;  Min- 
ister of  Police,  1799;  dismissed  by  Napoleon, 
but  recalled  in  1804;  created  Duke  of  Otranto, 
1806.  Napoleon  again  dismissed  him,  1810; 
made  him  Governor  of  Illyria,  1813,  and  po- 
lice minister  a  third  time  on  returning  from 
Elba,  1816.  Fouch^  was  head  of  the  provi- 
sional government  after  Napoleon's  second  ab- 
dication; again  made  Minister  of  Police  by 
Louis  XVIII;  ambassador  to  Dresden,  1816; 
exiled  and  deprived  of  office  by  the  decree  of 
January,  1816,  against  regicides.  His  '*  Me- 
moirs "  are  spurious. 

Fould  (fold),  AchiUe,  1800-67;  French  states- 
man; b.  Paris;  member  of  Chamber  of  Dep- 
uties, 1842,  1846;  of  Constituent  Assembly, 
1848;  Legislative  Assembly,  1849;  Minister  of 
Finance,  1849-62;  Minister  of  State,  1862-60; 
again  Minister   of   Finance,   1861-67. 

Fool  in  the  Foot,  contagious  disease  of  sheep, 
characterized  by  ulcers  and  granulations  be- 
tween the  toes..  Caustic  and  stimulant  appli- 
cations, such  as  oil  of  turpentine,  followed  by 
tarry  applications,  are  generally  curative. 

Fon'lia,  Robert  and  Andrew,  Scottish  print- 
ers; b.  Glasgow — Robert,  1707;  Andrew,  1712. 
Robert  was  a  barber  and  Andrew  aimed  for 
the  ministry,  but,  1740,  the  former  estab- 
lished a  printing  press;  three  years  later  be- 
came printer  to  the  Univ.  of  Glasgow,  and, 
1743,  the  brothers  entered  into  partnership. 
Andrew  d.  1776,  and  Robert,  1776.   They  made 

fortunes  by  printing,  and  lost  them  in  found-     ^    ,  ,  g. , 

ing  an  academy  of  painting  and  sculpture  in     over  a  wider  area  than  the  building  covers, 
Glasgow,  the  paintings  being  sold  by  auction,  *  and  prevent  any  part  from  settling  more  than 
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1776.  Their  editions  of  Greek  and  Latin 
classics,  especially  those  of  Homer  and  Hor- 
ace, were  noted  for  accuracy  and  elegance. 

'Foiinda'tion,  in  its  widest  legal  signification, 
the  establishment  of  a  corporation  of  any 
kind.  In  this  sense  the  sovereign  or  state  is 
said  to  the  founder  of  all  corporations,  since - 
their  original  creation  is  due  to  royal  char- 
ter or  legislative  grant,  express  or  implied. 
In  its  narrower,  yet  more  usual  and  impor- 
tant use,  the  word  means  the  establishment  of 
eleemosynary  or  charitable  corporation  or  in- 
stitutions by  private  endowment;  and  it  is 
sometimes,  though  less  commonly,  by  a  natu- 
ral transfer  of  application,  used  to  indicate 
the  endowment  itself. 

Fonndationy  a  substructure  designed  to  pre- 
serve a  building  from  unequal  settling  and 
consequent  cracks,  dislocations,  and  ultimate 
collapse.  Construction  comprises  preparing 
the  bed,  laying  the  footings,  or  lower  courses, 
and  building  the  foundation  walls  quite  or 
nearly  to  the  level  of  the  ground.  The  prin- 
ciple is,  whenever  the  bed  is  of  yielding  na- 
ture, so  to  enlarge  the  base  as  to  reduce  the 
pressure  within  the  safe  limit  Hard  rock, 
gravel,  and  sand,  when  confined,  afford  un- 
yielding foundations,  but  rock  partly  disinte- 
grated is  more  yielding  than  hard  clay,  and 
sand  unconfined  and  saturated  with  water  is 
hardly  more  stable  than  water.  Foundations 
in  rock  require  that  the  surface,  if  sloping, 
be  cut  into  steps,  and  thus  made  horizontal, 
that  soft  rock  be  removed  and  holes  fitted  with 
cement  or  arched  over,  and  that  the  bed  should 
be  drained.  Hard  gravel  will  bear  a  pressure 
of  6,000  lbs.  to  the  square  foot.  It  is  excavated 
below  the  frost  line  (2  to  6  ft.,  according  to 
climate),  and  the  trenches  must  be  drained  to 
secure  an  equal  bearing.  The  footings  have 
a  spread  of  fifty  per  cent,  as  also  on  sand 
foimdations.  Sharp  sand,  either  dry  or  wet, 
if  confined,  is  free  from  lateral  movement. 
Footings  may  be  large,  flat  stones,  laid  dry  for 
light  structures,  but  covering  the  bottom  of 
the  trench,  which  is  carried  below  frost.  In 
beds  of  quicksand  the  site  should  be  surround- 
ed with  sheet  piling  and  a  platform  of  concrete 
made. 

Foundations  on  compressible  soil  divide 
themselves  into  pile  and  platform  foundations. 
Piles  are  sand  piles,  or  rigid  piles  of  wood  or 
iron.  Sand  piles  are  columns  of  damp  sand 
rammed  into  holes  6  or  8  in.  in  diameter  bored 
in  the  bottom  of  the  trench  6  ft.  deep.  The 
load  is  distributed  laterally  as  well  as  verti- 
cally. The  function  of  a  wooden  pile  is  either 
to  transfer  the  downward  pressure  to  a  strat- 
um capable  of  bearing,  or  to  support  the  load 
by  the  friction  of  its  surface  against  the  soil. 
A  friction  pile  can  sustain  scarcely  one  fifth 
the  load  of  a  pile  driven  to  a  solid  bearing.  For 
piles  driven  to  a  solid  bearing  Rankine  allows 
1,000  lbs.  to  the  square  inch  of  head  surface. 
Concrete  piles  in  holes  bored  in  soft  soil  may 
be  carried  down  to  a  solid  substratum.  Plat- 
form foundations  of  timber,  concrete,  inverted 
masonry   arches,  etc.,  distribute  the  pressure 
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another.  Great  buildings  are  erected  on 
treacherous  soil  by  piling  alternate  layers  of 
steel  rails  crosswise  on  a  concrete  base  with 
I-beams  on  top  to  bear  the  masonry  or  iron 
columns,  the  whole  being  then  buried  in  con- 
crete. Coffer  dams  are  temporary  dams  built 
around  the  site  of  a  foundation  under  water. 
The  water  is  pumped  out  of  the  inclosure  so 
that  the  bed  can  be  prepared  and  the  founda- 
tion built.  For  foundations  in  deeper  water 
open  cribs  are  used,  boxes  open  at  the  bottom 
except  for  a  shelf  for  a  load  that  sinks  the 
crib,  or  caisson.  The  mud  of  the  bottom  is 
dredged  until  a  firm  bearing  is  reached,  when 
the  crib  is  filled  with  concrete.  For  still 
deeper  foundations  the  pneumatic  caisson  must 
be  employed,  an  inverted  box  from  which  the 
water  is  expelled  by  compressed  air  to  enable 
laborers  to  excavate.    See  Masonry. 

Foun'der,  inflammation  primarily  attacking 
the  lamincB  of  the  horse's  foot,  t.c.,  the  bony 
layers  from  which  the  hoof  is  formed.  It  may 
follow  overdriving,  exposure  to  cold  when  per- 
spiring, overfeeding,  or  giving  food  or  drink 
too  soon  after  hard  work;  long-continued  driv- 
ing on  pavements  or  on  frozen  around  and 
bskd  shoeing  are  fruitful  causes.  The  fore  feet 
are  usually  affected  alone,  but  the  fore  le^ 
and  chest  muscles  sometimes  share  in  the  dis- 
ease, and  these  muscles  undergo  atrophy  (chest 
founder)  through  its  long  continuance.  The 
disease  resembles  rheumatism.  Bleeding  is 
admissible  in  a  young,  strong  horse  suddenly 
foundered.  The  shoes  should  be  taken  off,  the 
hoof  covered  with  a  hot  poultice,  the  stall 
littered  heavily,  and  in  severe  cases  the  horse 
slung  up  from  the  floor.  After  the  acute 
stage  is  over  the  horse  should  be  put  to  pas- 
ture, and  allowed  to  run  as  long  as  he  can 
be  spared;  except  in  severe  weather,  when  he 
should  be  housed.  A  foundered  horse  can  be 
detected  by  his  mincing  gait,  by  his  resting 
his  fore  foot  upon  the  toe,  by  a  hot  or  con- 
tracted hoof,  and  by  delicate  signs  recognized 
with  difficulty  by  any  except  practiced  observ- 
ers. For  an  established  founder  there  is  no 
possible  cure. 

Found'ling  Hoa'pital,  an  institution  main- 
tained by  government  appropriations  or  by 
private  or  sectarian  associations  for  the  sup- 
port of  children  abandoned  by  their  parents 
or  guardians.  Such  children  are  known  as 
foundlings,  the  cause  of  their  desertion  in 
most  cases  is  illegitimate  birth,  though  some 
are  abandoned  by  parents  unable  to  provide 
for  them.  The  necessity  of  providing  for  such 
children,  and  restraining  infanticide,  led  to 
the  establishment  of  foundling  institutions  by 
most  civilized  nations.  As  early  as  the  sixth 
century  a  species  of  foundling  hospital  existed 
at  Treves,  where  a  marble  basin  was  located 
in  front  o*f  the  cathedral,  in  which  parents 
could  deposit  children  they  wished  to  aban- 
don, the  care  of  such  foimdlings  being 
given  by  the  bishop  to  members  of  the  church. 
At  Rome,  and  at  Anjou,  France,  similar  in- 
stitutions existed  at  this  early  date,  and  dur- 
ing the  succeeding  centuries  nearly  all  the 
larger  cities  of  Europe  established  them. 

After  1789  tiie  French  Republic  assumed  the 


charge  of  its  foundlings,  and  an  imperial  de- 
cree, 1811,  continued  the  arrangement  by  which 
foundling  hospitals  had  become  government  in- 
stitutions and  the  foundlings,  children  of  the 
state.  In  Russia,  all  foundlings  are  the  prop- 
erty of  the  government,  and  the  army  and 
navy  are  largely  recruited  from  them.  Owing 
to  the  prevalence  of  infanticide  in  China,  a 
foundling  hospital  was  CLtabiished  abt.  1866 
in  Canton.  In  the  foundling  hospital  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro  all  the  male  children  are  appren- 
ticed at  maturity  to  trades,  and  the  girls  are 
given  education  along  domestic  lines.  In 
Great  Britain  the  b^rding-out  system  has 
been  largely  approved,  but  in  the  U.  S.  it  has 
been  the  occasion  of  much  cruelty,  leading  to 
criminal  prosecutions,  and  hence  the  care  of 
foundling  in  institutions  is  the  universal  sys- 
tem. 

Foan'tain^  any  spring  of  water,  now  gener- 
ally applied  to  famous  or  historic  springs,  as 
the  fountain  of  Arethusa,  of  Cyane,  of  Ban- 
dusia,  or  of  Vaucluse.  More  often  it  designates 
an  artificial  basin  and  jet  for  the  flow  of  water 
from  aqueduct  pipes.  Fountains  are  designed 
both  for  use,  and  for  decoration,  often  l^ing 
elaborately  fashioned.  Drinking  fountains  for 
man  and  beast  are  provided  in  modem  cities  by 
public  appropriation  or  private  gift;  in  Orien- 
tal lands  their  erection  is  deemed  an  act  spe- 
cially to  be  rewarded  in  paradise. 

Fountain  of  Touthy  mythical  spring  which, 
according  to  Indian  stories  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  existed  in  a  country  sometimes  called 
Bimini ;  the  waters,  it  was  said,  had  the  power 
of  healinf  the  sick,  restoring  the  aged  to  youth, 
and  conferring  immortality.  The  story  was 
current  in  the  W.  Indies  and  Central  America, 
and  Bimini  was  described  as  a  beautiful  island 
or  region  toward  the  N.  The  Spaniards  sup- 
posed it  to  be  one  of  the  Bahamas,  and  later 
Florida,  a  region  near  the  Mississippi,  or  even 
Mexico.  Ponce  de  Leon  sought  for  the  foun- 
tain in  Florida,  1512  and  1521,  and  it  was  one 
of  the  objects  of  the  later  expeditions  of  Nar- 
vaez  and  Soto.  Similar  myths  have  been  re- 
corded in  the  Old  World. 

Foaqu§  (fO-k&'),  Fiiedrich  Heinrich  Karl 
(Baron  de  la  Motte),  1777-1843;  German  au- 
thor; b.  Brandenbure;  served  in  the  Prussian 
army,  and  was  wounded  at  Kulm  (1813).  His 
novels,  epics,  and  dramas  are  remarkable  for 
originality;  they  chiefiy  depict  the  ideal  chiv- 
alry of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  evince  his  admira- 
tion of  ancient  Scandinavian  and  (jrermanic 
poetry.  His  most  celebrated  romances  are 
"  Undine,"  "  Sintram,"  and  "  Thiodolf." 

Foaquety  Nicolas  (Marquis  de  Belle-Isle), 
1615-80;  French  Minister  of  Finance;  b.  Paris; 
early  entered  the  public  service,  and,  1650,  be- 
came Procurator  General  of  the  Parliament  of 
Paris;  and  as  he  promoted  the  interests  of 
Anne  of  Austria  and  Mazarin,  they  had  him 
appointed  Superintendent  of  Finances.  He 
amassed  a  large  fortune,  and  spent  about  18,- 
000,000  fr.  on  one  of  his  chateaux.  In  this  he 
brilliantly  entertained  Louis  XIV,  in  1661, 
who  had  him  imprisoned  for  life  in  the  castle 
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of   Pigneroly  on  a  charge  of  peculation  and 
treason. 

Fonqnier-Tinville  (fd-ke-ft'  tftA-y«r),  Antoine 
Quentin,  1747-05;  French  revolutionist;  b.  H6- 
rouel;  after  a  checkered  and  disreputable 
career,  during  which  he  was  Procurator  at  the 
ChUtelet  and  police  clerk,  he  became  an  agent 
for  the  police.  On  the  establishment  of  the 
Revolutionary  Tribunal,  March,  1793,  he  was 
made  Public  Accuser;  and  till  July  28,  1794, 
he  indiscriminately  dispatched  thousands  to 
the  guillotine,  on  which  he  perished  himself, 
after  ten  months'  imprisonment. 

Fonrcroy     (fOr-krwft'),     Antoine     Fran(Ois 
(Comte  de),   1755-1809;   French  chemist  and 

Solitician;  b.  Paris;  Prof,  of  Chemistry  at  the 
ardin  du  Roi,  1784-1809;  admitted  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  1785 ;  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Convention,  1792,  and  of  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety,  1794;  of  the  Council  of  An- 
cients, 1795;  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
1802.  Author  of  "  System  of  Chemistry"  and 
"  The  Philosophy  of  Chemistry." 

Fonrdrinier  (fOr-drl-nSr')  Hachine',  a  ma- 
chine for  making  paper  in  a  continuous  web, 
Serfected  in  1804  by  Henry  and  Sealy  Four- 
rinier,  London  paper  manufacturers,  who  pur- 
chased the  English  patents  of  the  machine 
invented  by  Louis  Roberts  in  1799.  The  first 
Fourdrinier  machine  in  the  U.  S.  was  set  up 
in  1827. 

A  Fourdrinier  machine  receives  the  strained 
paper  pulp  as  it  is  discharged  from  the  vat  on 
an  endless  wire  cloth,  generally  from  32  to  40 
ft.  long,  and  of  varying  width,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  sheet  of  paper  to  be  made.  This 
wire  cloth,  made  of  fine  brass  wire  with  its 
meshes  varying  from  sixty  threads  upward  to 
the  inch,  is  supported  on  a  series  of  small 
brass  rolls  of  small  diameter  in  order  to  pre- 
serve a  uniformly  even  surface.  These  tube 
rolls  are  support^  on  an  iron  frame  to  which 
a  violent  lateral  motion  is  given  by  a  device 
known  as  the  "  shake."  This  is  done  to  cause 
the  fibers  as  they  enter  upon  the  wire  to  inter- 
lace and  form  a  sheet  nearly  as  strong  in  one 
direction  of  its  texture  as  another.  A  cylin- 
drical framework  of  brass,  called  a  "dandy 
roll,"  covered  with  fine  wire  cloth,  next  presses 
the  moisture  from  the  wet  layer  of  pulp,  and 
also  impresses  the  "  watermark  "  by  means  of 
designs  soldered  to  the  exterior  wire  covering 
of  l£e  roll,  which  thins  the  sheet  wherever  it 
touches  or  indents  it.  **  Laid  "  paper  is  water- 
marked at  equidistant  intervals;  paper  which 
is  not  so  watermarked  is  known  as  "wove." 
A  further  amount  of  moisture  is  extracted 
from  the  pulp  layer  by  a  suction  process.  The 
paper  is  then  transferred  to  couch  rolls  which 
are  "  jacketed "  with  woolen  felt,  passed  be- 
tween press  rolls,  and  then  passed  over  the 
numerous  drying  cylinders,  being  pressed 
against  their  heated  surfaces  by  means  of  a 
felt.  The  paper  is  then  passed  between  a  series 
of  polished  rolls  or  calenders  to  give  it  a 
smooth  surface,  wound  on  reels,  and  sent  to 
the  cutters  to  be  divided  into  sheets. 

Fourier  (fO-re-a')»  Fransois  Marie  Charles, 
1772-1837;    French    Socialist;    b.    Besancon; 


discharged  from  the  military  service,  1795, 
through  ill  health.  In  1831,  when  the  social 
schemes  of  Saint-Simon  and  Robert  Owen  were 
much  discussed,  Fourier  attracted  attention  by 
his  savage  attacks  on  these  reformers  in  his 
"Pieges  et  Charlatanisme  des  Deux  Sectes 
Saint-Simon  et  Owen,  Promettanta  TAssocia- 
tion  et  Projgrte,"  and  among  his  disciples  were 
Mme.  Clarisse  Vigoreaux,  victor  Considerant, 
Cantagrel,  Hennequin,  and  Mennier.  In  Eng- 
land and  the  U.  S.,  Fourierism  found  adher- 
ents in  Hugh  Doherty  and  Albert  Brisbane, 
and  practical  exneriments  attempted  both  in 
France  and  the  U.  S.;  all  failed. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  Fourierism 
are:  (1)  all  harmonies  of  the  imiverse  grow 
out  of  a  uniform  and  regular  order,  denom- 
inated the  law  of  the  series;  (2)  all  beings  are 
kept  in  their  true  sphere,  not  by  external  force, 
but  by  internal  attraction;  (3)  the  universe, 
being  everywhere  the  same,  must  in  every 
sphere  repeat  itself,  or  be  analogous.  These 
principles  were  of  general  application,  but 
Fourier  carried  them  out  otdenj  in  social  sci- 
ence. His  analysis  of  human  nature  was  by  a 
threefold  division:  man's  physical  nature,  his 
moral  nature,  his  intellectual  nature.  The 
object  of  all  hi^  physical  desires  is  sensuous 
enjoyment;  of  his  moral,  mutual  afTection;  of 
his  intellectual,  order  and  association.  He 
taught  that  the  association  of  the  three  prin- 
cipal agents  of  production — capital,  science, 
labor — would  prepare  the  way  for  this  true  so- 
ciety. A  township  of  abt.  1,800  persons, 
Fourier  regarded  as  the  germ  of  larger  com- 
binations, which  would  gradually  extend  over 
the  globe, 

Fourier,  Jean  Baptiste  Joseph  (Baron),  1768- 
1830;  French  scientist;  b.  Auxerre;  teacher  in 
the  Polytechnic  School  in  Paris,  and,  1798, 
member  of  the  Scientific  Commission  in  Egypt. 
By  draining  the  marshes  of  Bourgoin  as  pre- 
fect of  the  department  of  Isdre  under  Napo- 
leon, he  freed  more  than  forty  communes  from 
pestilential  malaria.  Jointly  with  Cuvier  he 
was  perpetual  secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences. Principal  works,  "Analytical  Theory 
of  Heat "  and  '*  Analysis  of  Determinate  Equa- 
tions." 

Foumet  (fOr-n&'),  Victor,  1801-69;  French 
scientist;  b.  Paris;  rendered  great  services  to 
dynamical  geology,  metallurgy,  and  mineral- 
ogy ;  demonstrated  "  Foumet's  law,"  establish- 
ing the  exact  order  of  the  metals  as  regards 
their  "  sulphurability."  Was  an  industrious 
meteorologist  and  observer;  introduced  great 
improvements  in  the  treatment  of  lead  ores. 

Fonmeyron  (fOr-na-roii'),  Benoit,  1802-67; 
French  inventor;  was  an  engineer  in  the  mines 
of  Creuzot,  and  invented  the  turbine  water 
motor,  for  which  he  received  in  1834  the  prize 
of  6,000  f r.  from  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Fourth,  in  music,  an  interval  comprising 
four  degrees  of  the  scale,  or  the  distance,  e.g., 
from  C  to  F,  D  to  O,  etc.  Fourths  vary  in 
quality  or  compass  according  to  their  place  on 
the  scale,  numbering  from  four  to  six  semi- 
tones. They  are  threefold,  viz.:  the  perfect, 
containing  two  whole  tones  and  one  semitone; 
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the  diminished  or  imperfect,  one  whole  tone 
and  two  semitones;  and  the  augmented,  three 
whole  tones.  In  harmony,  the  fourth  is  re- 
garded as  a  consonance  when  it  occurs  as  the 
complement  of  the  perfect  fifth,  as  in  the  sec- 
ond inversion  of  the  triad.  In  other  cases  it 
is  treated  as  an  imperfect  dissonance. 

Fourth  Estate',  term  first  bestowed  in  Ger- 
many on  the  people  standing  politically  and 
socially  below  the  third  estate,  or  citizen  class. 
From  the  fourteenth  century  to  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  the  representative  assemblies  in 
France  were  made  up  of  three  estates:  the 
clergy,  the  nobility,  and  the  burghers  or  citi- 
zens. In  the  French  Revolution  of  1789  a 
class  below  that  of  the  citizens  became  prom- 
inent; and  early  in  the  nineteenth  century  it 
became  evident  that  henceforth  this  class  would 
be  a  distinct  political  power.  Louis  Philippe, 
the  **  Citizen  King,"  was  regarded  as  the  per- 
sonification of  the  third  es&te,  and  his  over- 
throw was  largely  brought  about  by  the 
stratum  of  society  still  lower.  Louis  Napo- 
leon, by  universal  suffrage,  established  his 
Sower  mainly  on  that  of  the  fourth  estate, 
ince  the  Revolution  of  1848  this  class  has 
everywhere  received  more  or  less  power,  mainly 
through  the  extension  of  the  suffrage,  and  has 
been  an  element  of  growing  importonce.  The 
fourth  estate  ha9  strong  feelings  on  questions 
involving  the  good  of  humanity;  and,  though 
incapable  of  nice  discriminations,  it  often  turns 
the  political  scale  by  its  earnestness  and  energy. 

Fowl,  word  which,  in  its  original  meaning  as 
a  synonym  of  "  bird,"  is  antiquated  and  nearly 
obsolete,  except  as  to  birds  of  the  subclass 
Gursores  and  order  OalHiuB,  This  order  con- 
tains, besides  the  common  domestic  fowl  {Oal- 
lua  domesticua) ,  the  peacock,  guinea  fowl,  tur- 
key, etc. 

The  domestic  fowl  was  well  known  to  the 
Greeks;  to  the  Romans,  who  regarded  it  as 
sacred  to  Mars ;  to  the  Egyptians,  as  their  wall 
paintings  show;  to  the  Etruscans,  and  to  the 
ancient  Britons  also.  There  are  inntmierable 
breeds  and  varieties,  among  which  are  the 
Dorking,  the  game  fowl,  the  black  Spanish,  the 
tall  Chinese  breeds,  the  Polish,  the  Crdvecceur, 
the  Houdan,  the  little  Bantams,  the  Leghorn, 
etc.  According  to  tradition  the  cock  was  the 
national  emblem  of  the  ancient  Gauls;  after 
the  Revolution  it  was  placed  on  the  ensigns  of 
France.  By  artists  it  is  introduced  among  the 
emblems  of  Christ's  passion,  in  allusion  to  St. 
Peter's  sin,  and  it  is  St.  Peter's  emblem. 
Among  the  early  Christians  it  was  represented 
on  tombs  as  an  emblem  of  the  resurrection — 
the  herald  of  light  after  the  night  of  death; 
also  as  a  symbol  of  vigilance.    See  Poultbt. 

Fow'ler,  Samuel,  1799-1844;  American  min- 
eralogist; b.  near  Newburg,  N.  Y.;  licensed  as 
a  physician,  1800,  and  practiced  at  Hamburg, 
N.  J.;  removed  to  Franklin,  N.  J.;  served  in 
the  State  Senate  and  was  in  Congress,  1833-37. 
As  a  mineralogist  and  geologist  he  was  re- 
garded as  among  the  first  in  the  country;  was 
a  member  of  the  Geological  Society  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  of  the  New  York  Lyceimi  of  Nat- 
ual  History;  honoraiy  member  oi  many  scien- 


tific societies.  The  rare  mineral  fowlerite  was 
discovered  by  and  named  for  him,  and  the  iron 
and  zinc  ore,  franklinite,  was  so  called  by  him. 

Fowler's  Solu'tion,  named  from  Dr.  Thomas 
Fowler,  of  Stafford,  England  (1736-1801),  its 
inventor;  solution  of  potassium  arsenite  (ar- 
senite  of  potash)  in  water,  fiavored  and  col- 
ored with  compound  tincture  of  lavender.  Is 
used  in  manv  skin  diseases  and  fevers  and 
resulting  morbid  states,  and  is  sometimes  use- 
ful in  epilepsy  and  neuralgia. 

Fez,  Charles  James,  1749-1806;  British 
statesman;  b.  London;  second  son  of  Henry, 
Lord  Holland;  elected  to  Parliament,  as  a 
Tory,  for  Midhurst,  1768;  made  a  Junior  Lord 
of  the 'Admiralty,  1770;  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
1773-74;  from  that  time  stood  with  Burke  and 
the  Liberals;  foretold  the  defeat  of  the  British 
forces  in  the  American  Revolutionary  War.  In 
1780  he  was  returned  to  Parliament  for  West- 
minster; Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, 1782,  and  again,  in  the  Portland  minis- 
try, 1783;  introduced  a  bill  for  the  relief  of 
the  inhabitants-  of  British  India,  and,  on  its 
defeat,  resigned.  Reentering  Parliament  for  a 
Scottish  burgh,  he  became  the  leader  of  the 
Liberal  Part^;  aided  in  the  prosecution  of 
Warren  Hastings,  supported  Pitt  in  his  Conti- 
nental policy,  and  Wilberforce  in  his  efforts  to 
abolish  the  slave  trade.  During  1797-1802  he 
absented  himself  from  Parliament;  became  Sec- 
retary for  Foreign  Affairs  under  Lord  Gren- 
ville,  1806.  He  left  an  incomplete  "  History 
of  the  Reign  of  James  II." 

Foj^  George,  1624r-91 ;  founder  of  the  Society 
of  Friends;  b.  Leicester,  England;  apprenticed 
to  a  shoemaker,  but  at  nineteen  abandoned  his 
occupation  ai^d  took  up  a  wandering  ascetic  life ; 
began  as  a  preacher,  1648,  and  traversed  all 
England,  making  many  converts;  advocated 
virtue,  charity,  love  of  God,  and  a  reliance  on 
the  inward  motions  of  the  spirit,  by  which, 
and  not  by  Scripture,  he  asserted,  "  opinions 
and  religions  are  to  be  tried."  In  1655  he  was 
examined  as  a  prisoner  before  Cromwell,  who 
ordered  his  release.  In  1671-73,  visited  N. 
America;  1677,  went  to  Holland,  where  he 
preached  with  success;  and,  1684,  again 
preached  there  and  in  Germany.  His  published 
works  (collected  in  eight  volumes)  are  numer- 
ous and  curious. 

Foz,  name  of  the  genus  Vulpes  of  the  family 
CanicUB;  members  of  this  genus  are  externally 
distinguished  by  a  slender  muzzle,  vertical 
pupil,  and  long  bushy  tail.  The  most  familiar 
species  is  the  common  or  red  fox  of  Europe 
and  N.  America,  embracing  several  varieties, 
of  which  the  most  characteristic  is  the  prairie 
or  long-tailed  fox  of  the  SW.  U.  S.  Another  re- 
lated species,  of  smaller  size,  is  the  swift  or 
kit  fox  of  the  W.  prairies.  A  third  species  of 
the  same  genus  is  a  native  of  the  Arctic  zone, 
and,  among  other  marked  characters  (fea- 
tures), has  hairy  feet,  whence  it  is  called 
Vulpes  lagopua.  The  genus  Vulpea  is  closely 
related  to  Cants,  Another  genus  (Urooyon) 
has  much  external  similarity  to  Vulpea,  but  is 
distinguished  from  it  by  several  important 
anatomical  characters.     It  is  peculiar  to  N. 
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Amerio,  and  embTaeee  a  single  weil-determinrd 
species  ( Vrooj/on  mrginianu* )  ;  but  there  ia  an 


insular  And  tropical  race  which  is  much 
smalier,  and  has  been  considered  as  a  distinct 
species,  and  named  Vrooyon  littoralU. 

Fo»  (or  Fox),  John,  1B17-87;  English 
church  hiBtorian;  b.  Boston,  Lincoln.  Entered 
Oxford,  1633;  chosen  a  Fellow  of  Magdalen 
ColleKe,  1543;  became  a  Protestant,  and  was 
expelled  from  hia  coll^  (164E)  for  heresf; 
was  tutor  to  children  of  Earl  of  Surrey,  1547- 
63;  was  ordained  deacon  bj  Ridley,  1560;  fear- 
ing persecution  under  Queen  Mai^,  he  retired 
to  the  Continent  (1554),  and  lived  in  deep 
poverty  at  Basel ;  returned  in  1659,  became  a 

Srebendary  in  Salisbury  Cathedral,  1583;  in- 
•rceded  unavailingly  for  AnabaptistB  con- 
demned to  be  burned,  1575.  He  ia  chielly 
known  as  author  of  the  "  History  of  the  Acts 
and  Monuments  of  the  Church,"  commonly 
called  "  Force's  Book  of  Martyrs,"  which  has 
had  many  editions. 

Fox's!,  tribe  of  N.  American  Indians,  belong- 
ing to  the  Algonquin  family,  noted  in  history 
as  turbulent,  daring,  and  warlike;  living  in 
the  vicinity  of  Lake  Winnebago  or  along  Pox 
River,  Wis.,  when  they  first  became  known  to 
the  whites  (abt.  1670).  Their  own  name  for 
themselves  was  Meehewakihug  ("red  earth 
people"),  and  other  Algonquin  tribes  called 
them  Ut^amig  ( "  people  of  the  other  shore  " ) . 
They  were  intimately  related  to  the  Sauk,  or 
Sac,  tribe,  and  the  remnant  of  the  two  tribes 
now  Dumt>er  less  than  1,000,  on  reservations  in 
Iowa  and  Oklahoma. 

Fox'glOT«.    See  Dioitalib. 

Fox'honnd,  variety  of  dog,  bred  principally 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  by  its  keen- 
ness of  scent,  speed,  and  endurance,  adapted 
to  fox-hunting.  The  foxhound  is  from  20  to 
22  in.  high,  close  haired,  straight  limbed,  with 
large  thin  ears,  and  is  preferably  white 
clouded  with  black  and  tan.  It  if  said  to  have 
been   produced   by   crosses   between    the   blood - 


Pox-hnnt'ing,  a  national  sport  of  Great  Brit- 
ain; engaged  in  to  some  extent  in  the  U.  S, 
The  fox  is  followed  by  a  pack  of  from  forty 
to  120  dc^,  and  by  men  and  women  on  horse- 
back. As  they  ride  in  tbe  chase  the  party  are 
under  the  charge  of  a  master,  the  hounds  being 
in  the  care  of  a  huntsman  and  whippers  in  or 
"  whips."  The  bolder  members  at  the  hunt 
leap  their  horses  over  fences,  gates,  and  hedge- 
rows; and  all  feel  at  liberty,  when  necessary, 
to  rush  throurii  fields  of  grain  and  other  grow- 
ing crops.  The  fox  is  not  shot,  but  when 
caught  by  the  dogs  is  killed,  and  his  "  brush  " 
(tail),  "pads"  (feet),  and  "mask"  (face) 
are  cut  off  and  given  as  trophies  to  those  who 
may  be  present,  or  "  in  at  the  death,"  as  it  ia 
called.  Tbe  flesh  is  cut  up  and  given  to  the 
dogs,  to  be  devoured  on  the  spot. 

Fox-Eanc,  Margaret,  183e--93;  American  spir- 
itualist "  medium  ";  b.  Bath,  Canada.  In  1847 
the  Fox  family  removed  to  Hydeville,  N.  Y., 
and  soon  mysterious  tappings  were  heard  in 
the  house,  which  were  attributed  to  spirits.  At 
Rochester,  whither  Margaret  and  her  sister, 
Catharine,  went  to  visit  another  sister,  Leah, 
the  rappings  began  again,  and  the  three  siat^ra 
were  induced  to  hold  aiancea,  at  which  they 
professed  to  reveal  mysteries  and  forecast 
events,  the  questions  asked  being  answered  by 
rappings.  Their  fame  so  increased  that  they 
were  induced  to  travel,  and  they  gave  many 
sconces  in  the  U.  tj.  and  Europe.  In  1858 
Margaret  Fox  became  acquainted  with  Elisba 
Kent  Kane,  the  Arctic  explorer,  and  later 
claimed  to  be  his  wife.  At  the  time  of  her 
alleged  marriage  she  withdrew  from  public 
life,  but  Catharine  continued  the  sianoea  till 
abt.  1886.  In  that  year  Margaret  published 
an  "  exposure,"  in  which  she  declared  that  the 
rapping  had  been  produced  by  a  dislocated 
big  toe  on  one  of  her  feet,  but  later  she  re- 
tracted it. 

Fox  Siv'er  (Indian  Nexitab],  stream  ruing 
in  Green  Lake  Co.,  Wis.;  flows  S.  and  SW.  to 
within  11  m.  of  the  VVisaonsin,  with  which  it 
is  connected  by  a  canal  at  Portage  City ;  then 
flows  N.  and  NE.  to  Green  Bay,  where  it  emp- 
ties at  the  city  of  that  name  into  Lake  Michi- 
gan; length  about  200  m.  The  navigation  of 
this  river  has  been  improved  by  jetties,  and  a 
canal  between  it  and  the  Wisconsin  forms  the 
connecting  link  of  the  great  water  route  which 
leads  from  the  Mississippi  by  way  of  Wisconsin 
River,  the  Upper  Fox,  Lake  Winnebago,  and  tbe 
Lower  Fox  to  Green  Bay,  and  thence  by  way  ot 
the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Atlantic. 

Fox  Shark,  or  Threah'er,  Alopias  vulpe*;  » 
shark  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacillc;  12  to  IB  ft. 
long,  the  tail  about  as  long  as  the  body;  food 
consists  of  small  fishes. 

Fox  Ter'rier.    See  Tebwbc. 

Foy  (fwH),  Maximllien  Sebastien,  1775-1825; 
French  soldier;  b.Ham;  entered  the  army,1791; 
became  general  of  division,  1810;  protected  the 
retreat  at  Salamanca,  1S12;  distinguished  in 
later   campaigns;    wounded   at  the  battle   of 
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Orthez  (1814)  and  at  Waterloo  (1815),  where 
he  oomxnanded  a  division.  Ab  a  member  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  (1819-25)  he  became 
"  the  national  orator  **  by  his  defense  of  con- 
stitutional liberty.  As  he  died  poor,  1,000,000 
fr.  were  raised  in  a  few  days  by  subscription 
for  his  family.  His  speeches  were  published, 
1826,  and  his  unfinished  history  of  the  Penin- 
sular War,  1827. 

Fra  Angerico.   See  Anoeuoo,  Fba  Giovanni. 

Frac'tions,  in  arithmetic,  a  fraction  is  one  or 
more  of  a  number  of  equal  parts  into  which 
a  unit  or  whole  number  is  divided;  also,  the 
expression  indicating  one  or  more  such  parts. 
When  the  unit  or  whole  is  divided  into  two 
equal  parts,  each  is  a  half;  when  into  three 
equal  parts,  each  is  a  third;  and  so  on.  Thus 
one  halff  two  thirds,  four  ninths,  etc.,  are  frac- 
tions: they  may  be  written  i,  |,  f,  etc.  A 
fraction  consists  of  a  denominator,  which 
shows  how  great  the  parts  are,  and  a  numer- 
ator which  indicates  the  number  of  these 
parts.  In  the  fraction  ^  (read  five  sixths)  6 
is  the  denominator  and  5  is  the  numerator. 

Fractions  are  divided  into  two  classes — vul- 
gar or  common  fractions  and  decimals.  Vul- 
gar fractions  are  those  in  which  the  denom- 
inator is  expressed;  decimals  are  those  in 
which  the  denominator  is  simply  indicated. 
The  denominator  of  a  common  fraction  may  be 
any  quantity  whatever;  the  denominator  of  a 
decimal  is  always  some  power  of  10.  The  de- 
nominator of  a  decimal  may  be  written  out 
in  full,  in  which  case  it  is  a  decimal  fraction, 
which  differs  in  no  respect  from  a  common 
fraction.  Vulgar  fractions  are  expressed  by 
writing  the  numerator  over  the  denominator, 
with  a  line  between  them  as  }.  This  is  one 
of  the  methods  of  indicating  division;  a  frac- 
tion is,  in  fact,  equivalent  to  the  quotient  of 
the  numerator  by  the  denominator. 

The  two  parts  of  a  fraction  are  called  terms, 
and  according  to  their  relative  values  the  frac- 
tion is  said  to  be  proper  or  improper;  if  the 
numerator  is  less  than  the  denominator,  the 
fraction  is  proper;  if  the  numerator  is  greater 
than  the  denominator,  the  fraction  is  improper. 
A  proper  fraction  is  always  less  than  1,  and  an 
improper  fraction  is  always  greater  than  1.  It 
may  happen  that  the  terms  of  a  fraction  are 
equal;  in  this  case  the  expression  is  equal  to 
1,  and  is  fractional  only  in  form.  Fractions 
are  similar  when  they  have  a  common  denomi- 
nator— that  is,  when  they  have  the  same  unit; 
they  are  dissimilar  when  they  have  different 
units.  Thus  f  and  f  are  similar — f  and  i 
are  dissimilar.  Fractional  ewpressions  are 
those  that  contain  a  fraction  in  any  form. 
They  may  be  mixed,  complex,  or  compound. 
A  mixed  fraction,  or  mixed  number,  is  com- 
posed of  an  integral  and  a  fractional  part,  as 
3i,  5f.  A  complex  fraction  is  one  in  which 
at  least  one  of  the  terms  is  fractional,  as 
ai    2i     3 

T'  si*  6P  ^  compound  fraction  is  a  frac- 
tional part  of  a  fraction  or  mixed  number,  as 
i  of  I,  I  of  5|.  Any  one  of  these  may  be  re- 
duced to  the  form  of  a  simple  fraction — ^that 
is,  to  a  form  in  which  both  terms  are  entire. 


In  algebra  a  fraction  is  any  indicated  quotient 
of  two  quantities;  also,  the  expression  by 
which  the  quotient  is  indicated. 

Frac'ture,  a  disruption  or  separation  between 
the  parts  of  a  bone  or  cartilage,  produced  by 
external  violence  or  the  sudden  forcible  con- 
traction of  muscles.  The  fracture  is  simple 
when  there  is  no  external  woimd;  compound 
when  there  is  lesion  (wounding)  of  the  sur- 
rounding soft  parts;  and  comminuted  when  the 
bone  is  broken  into  many  fragments.  A  green- 
stick  fracture  is  the  bending  and  partial  break- 
ing of  a  soft  bone;  it  is  most  frequent  in  chil- 
dren. 

The  bones  most  liable  to  fracture  are  those 
near  the  surface,  like  the  clavicle  (collar  bone), 
tibia  (main  bone  below  knee),  and  skull; 
or  such  as,  like  the  radius  (larger  bone  in  the 
fore  arm),  are  likely  to  receive  the  weight  of 
the  body  during  a  fall.  Old  age,  caries  (bone 
ulceration),  and  cancerous  or  scorbutic  (scur- 
vylike) diseases,  predispose  to  fracture. 

The  physiological  symptoms  of  fracture  are 
pain  and  inability  to  move  the  limb;  the  phys- 
ical characters  (effects)  are  unnatural  mobil- 
ity of  the  parts,  change  in  the  length,  direction, 
or  form  of  the  limb,  and  a  sound  as  of  crackling 
fire  when  the  broken  fragments  are  moved  upon 
each  other.  The  treatment  is  to  reduce  or  set 
the  fragments,  and  keep  them  at  rest  and  in 
close  contact,  by  means  of  a  splint  which  usu- 
ally consists  of  a  piece  of  wooa,  leather,  paste- 
board, gutta-percha,  metal,  or  other  material. 
In  many  cases  surgeons  use  bandages  stiffened 
with  gypsum,  starch,  dextrine,  or  gum  arable. 

Fra  Diavolo  (frtt  dS-ft'v6-l6),  "Devil's  broth- 
er"— ^Italian  sobriquet  of  Michele  Pezza,  a 
Calabrian  goatherd,  1760-1806;  b.  Itri;  became 
successively  a  stocking  weaver,  a  soldier,  a 
monk  (with  the  name  of  Fra  Angelo),  and  the 
leader  of  a  band  of  atrocious  robbers.  He  took 
service  in  1790  against  the  French,  and  held  a 
colonel's  commission,  but  was  captured  and 
hanged  as  a  robber,  notwithstanding  his  par- 
don and  commission  from  the  ELing  of  Naples. 
The  "  Fra  Diavolo  "  of  Auber's  opera  has  little 
or  nothing  in  common  with  the  historical  char- 
acter. 

Fragonard  (frft-gO-nar'),  Alexander  Evariate, 
1780-1860;  French  historical  painter  and 
sculptor;  son  of  Jean  Honors  Fragonard;  b. 
Grasse;  Legion  of  Honor,  1819;  one  of  the 
chief  "classicists  of  1830."  His  frescoes  are 
in  the  Louvre,  Luxembourg  Palace,  and  Ver- 
sailles Museum;  other  works  in  museums  at 
Orleans  and  Blois. 

Fragonard,  Jean  Honors,  1732-1806;  French 
genre  and  portrait  painter  and  engraver;  b. 
Grasse;  won  the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome,  1752. 
His  work  forms  a  sort  of  connecting  link  in 
the  transition  from  the  painting  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  to  the  classicism  of  the  early 
part  of  the  nineteenth.  His  pictures  are  in  the 
museums  at  Rouen,  Nantes,  Versailles,  Lille, 
Amiens,  Nancy,  Marseilles,  St.  Petersburg,  and 
Madrid,  and  in  the  Louvre. 

Fra  Moreale  (frft  m5-ra-a'l&),  so  called  be- 
cause he  was  once  a  brother  in  the  order  of 
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St.  John  in  JeniBalem;  the  title  of  Montreal 
d'Albano,  a  gentleman  of  Provence  who  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  condottiere  in  the 
service  of  Louis  I,  King  of  Hungary,  in  his 
Neapolitan  wars  (1347-51).  After  the  close 
of  the  wars  he  entered  on  a  course  of  whole- 
sale brigandage.  Being  finally  driven  from 
Naples,  he  raised  a  large  company  of  free- 
booters, with  which  he  marched  against  one 
and  another  of  the  petty  rulers  of  Italy.  He 
became  the  terror  of  Italy.  Bulwer's  picture 
of  him  in  "  Rienzi  "  is  not  exaggerated.  tSiena 
was  forced  to  give  him  provisions  and  free 
transit,  Florence  to  pay  him  28,000  fl.,  and 
Pisa  16,000.  Montreal  contemplated  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  permanent  dominion,  perhaps 
with  Rome  itself  for  his  capital.  With  a  small 
force  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  was  arrested 
by  command  of  Cola  di  Rienzi,  and  beheaded, 
August  29,  1354. 

Franc,  monetary  unit  in  France,  Belgium, 
and  Switzerland.  The  first  coins  having  this 
name  were  struck  under  John  the  Grood  of 
France,  1360 ;  th^  were  of  fine  gold,  and  were 
worth  one  poimd  (livre).  The  first  silver 
francs,  coined  by  Henry  III,  1575,  had  a  cur- 
rent value  of  20  sous.  On  the  adoption  of  the 
decimal  system  (1795)  the  franc  was  chosen 
as  the  monetary  unit  of  France,  being  divided 
into  dioimea  (tenths)  and  centimes  (hun- 
dredths) ;  it  had  a  lesal  weight  of  3.215  penny- 
weights, nine  tenths  fine  (i.e.,  i^  of  the  coined 
meUil  was  silver) ;  coins  were  also  struck  of 
2  and  5  fr.  value  in  silver,  and  of  20,  50,  and 
100  fr.  in  gold.  In  Switzerland  the  franc  was 
adopted  as  the  unit,  1850.  After  the  monetary 
convention  between  France,  Belgium,  Italy, 
and  Switzerland,  1866,  the  standard  franc  of 
the  law  of  1795  ceased  to  be  struck,  the  pieces 
of  50  and  20  centimes  value  being  reduced  to 
.835  of  pure  silver  instead  of  .900.  Austria 
has  assimilated  her  system  to  that  of  France 
by  making  her  10-fl.  piece  equal  to  25  fr. 
Roumania,  Spain,  Servia,  Bulgaria,  and  Greece 
have  adopted  the  equivalent  of  the  franc, 
though  they  call  it  by  other  names.  The  stand- 
ard franc  is  equivalent  to  19.3  cents.  . 

France,  republic  of  Europe,  bounded  N.  by 
the  Strait  of  Dover,  the  English  Channel  and 
Belgium;  N£.  by  Belgium,  Luxembourg, 
Crermany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy;  S.  by  the 
Mediterranean;  SW.  by  the  Pyrenees,  which 
separate  it  from  Spain;  W.  by  the  Atlantic. 
Greatest  length  from  N.  to  S.,  600  m.;  great- 
est breadth,  550  m.;  area  (Corsica  included), 
207,054  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1906)  39,252,245;  capi- 
tal, Paris.  Her  colonies  and  dependencies  in 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  and  islands  of  the 
sea  comprise  an  area  of  4,397,826  sq.  m.; 
pop.  56,117,740;  colonies  and  dependencies  in 
Asia  are  India,  Annam,  Cambodia,  Cochin 
China,  Tonking,  Laos;  in  Africa,  Algeria, 
Tunis,  Sahara,  Senegal,  Senegambia  and 
Niger,  French  Guinea,  Ivory  Coast,  Dahomey, 
Kongo,  Somali  Coast  and  dependencies.  Re- 
union, Comoro  Isles,  Mayotte,  Madagascar, 
and  islands;  in  America,  Guiana,  Guadeloupe 
and  dependencies,  Martinique,  St.  Pierre,  and 
Miquelon ;  in  Oceania,  New  Caledonia  and  de- 
pendencies, and  establishments  in  Oceania. 


The  N.  and  W.  coasts  present  a  succession 
of  sandy  downs,  cliffs  of  chalk  and  marl,  chain 
reefs,  and  rocky  cliffs.  The  Atlantic  coast, 
about  350  m.  long,  is  generally  low  and  sandy. 
The  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  about  350  m. 
long,  forms  the  Gulf  of  Lyons,  bold  and  rocky 
near  the  Pyrenees,  but  lowering  to  the  E.  into 
a  sandy  beach,  intersected  by  lagoons,  with  no 
good  ports.  Beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone 
the  shore  has  bold  cliffs  and  good  ports.  Sev- 
eral mountain  chains  intersect  the  country,  the 
most  important  of  which  starts  from  the  Pyre- 
nees, and  is  called  successivelv  the  Black 
Mountains,  Cevennes,  and  C6te  d'Or.  The  riv- 
ers of  France  are  not  of  first  magnitude,  and 
but  few  are  navigable  for  any  great  distance. 
The  Loire  is  the  largest,  and  waters  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  country.  The  £.  slope,  which 
is  inclined  toward  the  Mediterranean,  is 
drained  almost  entirely  by  the  Rhone  and  its 
branches.  Canals,  having  an  aggregate  length 
of  3,000  m.,  give  continuous  communication 
from  sea  to  sea,  and  through  the  interior  of 
the  country. 

The  climate  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe, 
though  ^eatly  diversified.  The  average  fall 
of  rain  m  the  valley  of  the  Rhone  is  30  in., 
while  it  does  not  exceed  20  in.  on  the  Atlantic 
slope.  Of  the  vegetable  products,  the  most 
generally  cultivate  are  wheat,  rye,  maize, 
buckwheat,  oats,  barley,  and  potatoes.  Next 
to  the  U.  S.  France  is  the  largest  wheat-grow- 
ing country  in  the  world.  Meadows  and  pas- 
tures are  principally  found  in  Normandy.  In 
vine  growing  France  occupies  the  first  rank 
among  the  states  of  Europe.  The  rivers  and 
coasts  abound  with  fish,  and  the  fisheries  are 
important,  especially  that  of  pilchards  off 
Brittany.  Lead,  zinc,  cobalt,  manganese,  mar- 
ble, porphyry,  granite,  alabaster,  and  slate  are 
plentiful.  Coal  beds  of  various  kinds  are  also 
numerous.  Salt  mines  are  worked  in  several 
of  the  departments.  In  extent  of  manufac- 
tures France  ranks  next  to  Great  Britain. 
Silk  culture  is  carried  on  in  twenty-six  de- 
partments, and  her  silk  goods  hold  the  most 
prominent  place  in  point  of  quality.  In  jew- 
elry and  bronze  goods  France  exceeds  every 
other  country.  Paris  is  the  great  center  of 
the  fabrication  of  surgical  and  philosophical 
instruments,  books,  and  articles  of  apparel 
and  fashion.  Leather  is  made  and  exported 
in  larger  quantities  than  from  any  other  coun- 
try of  Europe.  Shipbuilding  is  carried  on  at 
Cherbourg,  Brest,  Rochefort,  Marseilles,  Tou- 
lon, and  Bordeaux.  The  exports  consist  chief- 
ly of  woven  fabrics,  wine,  raw  silk  and  yam, 
linen,  chemicals,  sugar,  skins  and  leather 
goods,  tools,  machines,  and  arms.  The  prin- 
cipal countries  to  which  goods  are  exported 
are  the  United  Kingdom,  Belgium,  Germany, 
Switzerland,  and  the  U.  S.  The  value  of  ex- 
ports exceeds  $952,000,000;  of  imports,  $934,- 
000,000,  annually.  The  chief  conunercial  ports 
are  Marseilles,  Havre,  Bordeaux,  Dunkirk, 
Cette,  Rouen,  Boulogne,  Saint-Nazaire,  and 
Calais. 

Under  the  constitution  of  1875,  later  modi- 
fied, the  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  and  the  Senate;  the  ex- 
ecutive, in  the  President  of  the  Republic  and 
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his  ministry.  The  President,  elected  by  the 
Senate  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  aerves  for 
seven  years,  and  is  reSligible.  The  ministries 
are  those  of  Justice,  Finance,  War,  Labor, 
Marine,  Colonies,  Public  Instruction,  Foreign 
Affairs,  Commerce,  Agriculture,  and  Public 
Works.  Deputies  are  elected  for  four  years  by 
universal  suffrage,  one  from  each  arrondisa^ 
ment  unless  the  population  exceeds  100,000, 
when  two  or  more  are  elected.  {Arrondiaae- 
ment  corresponds  roughly  to  ''county"  in  the 
U.  S.)  The  Senate  is  composed  of  300  mem- 
bers, elected  for  nine  years  by  an  electoral 
body  composed  of  delegates  chosen  by  the  Mu- 
nicipal Council  of  each  commune,  and  of  the 
senators,  deputies,  councilors  general,  and 
district  coimcilors  of  the  department.  The 
imited  chambers  elect  seventy-five  senators  for 
life,  but  vacancies  are  filled  by  election  of 
ordinary  nine-year  senators.  The  princes  of 
deposed  dynasties  are  precluded  from  sitting 
in  either  house.  A  special  institution,  known 
as  the  State  Council,  presided  over  by  the 
Minister  of  Justice,  or  in  his  absence  by  a 
vice  president,  is  composed  of  councilors,  mas- 
ters of  requests,  and  auditors,  all  appointed 
by  the  president.  It  is  judge  in  last  resort 
in  administrative  affairs,  and  it  prepares  the 
rules  for  the  public  administration. 

Up  to  January,  1906,  the  state  recognized 
and  maintained  Uie  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
the  Reformed  Church,  the  Augsburg  Confes- 
sion, the  Jewish  religious  community,  and  in 
Algeria  the  Mussulman  worship.  The  Con- 
cordat of  1801,  with  the  pope,  determined  the 
relations  between  the  state  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  In  December,  1906,  the 
Church  was  separated  from  the  state,  the  ad- 
herents o*f  all  creeds  were  given  permission  to 
form  associations  for  public  worship,  and  the 
state,  the  departments,  and  the  communes 
were  relieved  from  payment  of  ecclesiastical 
salaries.  All  buildings  actually  used  for  pub- 
lic worship  were  made  over,  to  the  associa- 
tions. There  are  seventeen  Roman  Catholic 
archbishoprics,  corresponding  nearly  to  the 
old  provinces  from  the  Roman  period,  and 
sixty-seven  bishoprics.  The  school  system  is 
administered  by  the  commune  and  the  depart- 
ment under  the  general  control  of  the  Ministef 
of  Public  Instruction  and  Fine  Arts,  and  a 
national  council. 

Public  instruction  is  free  and  compulsory; 
it  is  given  in  the  communal  schools,  under 
the  direction  of  lay  teachers  appointed  by 
the  prefects.  Secondary,  classical,  or  indus- 
trial instruction  is  given  by  the  state  in 
the  lyceums,  by  the  communes  in  the  com- 
munal colleges,  and  by  clergy  or  laymen  in 
the  seminaries.  In  order  to  educate  profes- 
sors the  state  has  established  for  the  classical 
branch  the  high  normal  school  at  Cluny. 
Higher  instruction  is  given  by  the  universities 
(faculty).  The  College  of  France  and  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  both  in  Paris, 
represent  the  independent  studies;  the  Con- 
servatory of  Arts  and  Trades,  in  Paris,  is  a 
sort  of  industrial  university.  Outside  Paris 
there  are  six  schools  of  the  arts  and  trades, 
several  schools  of  the  fine  arts,  agriculture, 
etc. 


The  military  force  of  France  consists  of  the 
active  army,  composed  of  all  men,  not  legally 
exempted,  and  the  reserves,  composed  of  those 
who  have  passed  through  the  active  army. 
Every  Frenchman  between  twenty  and  forty- 
five  may  be  called  upon  to  enter  one  or  the 
other  army.  The  number  of  men  liable  to 
military  service  is  as  follows:  Active  army 
and  its  reserve,  2,350,000;  territorial  army, 
900,000;  territorial  reserve,  1,100,000;  total, 
4,350,000,  of  whom  about  2,500,000  would  be 
available.  The  navy  is  manned  partly  by  con- 
scription and  partly  by  voluntary  enlistment. 
There  are  about  416  effective  war  vessels,  of 
which  some  twenty  are  modem  battle  ships 
and  sixteen  large  armored  cruisers. 

The  bulk  of  the  French  nation  consists  of 
the  descendants  of  Gallo-Romans  mixed  with 
those  of  German  and  Scandinavian  barbarians, 
who  invaded  Gaul  between  the  fifth  and  tenth 
centuries.  The  French  may  be  called  a  neo- 
Latin  race;  their  language  is  Latin  with  a 
slight  admixture  of  Germanic  and  Celtic.  An- 
cient Gaul  (Gallia  Transalpina),  inhabited 
by  the  Belgians,  Celts,  and  Aquitanians,  was 
conquered  by  Csesar,  68-52  B.C.,  and  reduced 
to  a  Roman  province.  Representatives  of  the 
Teutonic  (Germanic)  tribes  gradually  en- 
tered, and  between  the  third  and  the  end  of 
the  fifth  century  aj).,  a  general  invasion  of 
the  rude  tribes  from  the  N.  and  E.  took  place, 
and  in  486  Khlodwig  or  Clovis,  a  Prankish 
chief,  founder  of  the  Merovingian  dynasty, 
wrested  from  the  Romans  the  whole  W.  part 
of  the  country  to  the  river  Loire.  By  con- 
quest, he  added  thereto  and  formed  a  king- 
dom, comprising  nearly  the  same  area  as  mod- 
ern France.  At  his  death,  in  511,  he  left 
a  consolidated  Prankish  Empire.  The  weak- 
ness of  the  kings  led  to  the  ascendencv  of  their 
viceroys  (major-domos),  and  one  oi  the  lat- 
ter, Charles  Martel,  routed  the  invading  Sara- 
cens at  Tours,  732.  Pepin  the  Short,  son  of 
Charles  Martel,  ascended  the  throne,  752, 
foimding  the  Carlovingian  dynasty,  and  the 
<jk>tho-Germanic  Empire,  established  by  the 
Merovingian  kings,  became  French. 

Carl, .or  Charles,  the  Great  (Charlemagne), 
consolidated  the  empire,  768-814.  At  that  pe- 
riod there  were  forty  hereditary  (i.e.,  inde- 
pendent) vassals  in  the  territory  of  France, 
including  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  to  whom 
Charles  the  Simple  had  given  (912)  the  prov- 
ince W.  of  the  lower  Seine  in  order  to  stop 
the  invasions  of  the  Norsemen.  The  vassals, 
at  the  death  of  Louis  V  (987)  passed  by  the 
proper  heir,  Charles  of  Lorraine,  because  he 
had  given  his  allegiance  to  the  German  em- 
peror, and  chose  for  king,  Hugh  Capet.  With 
the  crowning  of  Hugh  Capet  (987),  the  Ca- 
petian  dynasty  was  founded,  which  had  sway 
till  1328.  In  1303  Philip  IV  convoked  for  the 
first  time  that  important  assembly  which  came 
to  be  known  as  the  Statea-Oeneral,  made  up 
of  representatives  of  the  tbree  estates,  the 
clergy,  nobles,  and  free  cities.  On  the  acces- 
sion of  the  house  of  Valois,  1328,  in  the  per- 
son of  Philip  VI,  nephew  of  Philip  IV,  the 
Hundred  Years  War  with  England  began,  the 
English  king,  Edward  III,  claiming  the  crown 
of  France  as  a  grandson  of  Philip  IV.    At  last 
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Joan  of  Arc  roused  national  feeling  to  an 
unconquerable  pitch,  and  concentrated  on  the 
person  of  the  king  all  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
people,  who,  in  1429,  brought  the  dauphin  to 
kheim^y  and  had  him  crowned  as  Charles  VII. 
Charles  IX  had  the  principal  leaders  of  the 
Protestant  party  murdered  at  the  massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  1672;  Henry  III  had  the 
principal  leaders  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
party  murdered  one  after  the  other.  There- 
fore, when  Henry  IV  ascended  the  throne  and 
founded  the  Bourbon  dynasty  (1689)  he  was 
obliged  to  devote  the  principal  energies  of 
the  state  to  the  difficult  task  of  establishing 
harmony  between  the  Roman  Catholics  and 
the  Protestants.  It  was  to  this  end  that  the 
Edict  of  Nantes  (g.i?.)  was  promulgated,  1698. 
From  abt.  1622  to  1642  Cardinal  Richelieu 
iq.v.)  controlled  France,  subduing  the  polit- 
ical power  of  the  nobles,  breaking  the  pre- 
dominant power  of  Austria,  and  destroying 
the  political  power  of  the  Protestants.  Dur- 
ing the  first  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV 
(1643-1716)   France  held  the  most  prominent 

Slace  in  European  politics  and  civilization. 
[is  second  and  last  wars,  1689-97,  1700-13, 
were  failures.  Under  Louis  XV  ( 1716-74 )  were 
waffed  the  Seven  Years  War  and  other  wars, 
which  brought  only  disgrace  and  disaster. 
Under  Louis  XVI  (1774-92)  the  country  came 
to  the  verge  of  financial  and  political  ruin, 
then  occurred  the  French  Revolution  iq.v,), 
beginning  in  1789.  A  republic  was  proclaimed, 
and  the  king  was  executed.  A  new  constitu- 
tion was  adopted,  1796,  and  a  Directory  as- 
sumed executive  power.  This  was  overthrown 
by  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  1799,  and  a  Consulate 
established.  In  1804  Napoleon  became  em- 
peror. Napoleon's  reign  was  the  most  bril- 
liant in  French  history,  but  disaster  overtook 
his  armies,  he  was  compelled  to  abdicate  in 
1814,  and  at  Waterloo,  1816,  was  overthrown. 
Louis  XVIII  and  Charles  X  of  the  Bourbon 
dynasty  ruled  from  then  till  1830,  when  a 
revolution  brought  the  Orleans  family  into 
power,  Louis  Philippe  becoming  ruler  (the 
''Citizen  Kins").  Another  revolution  in 
1848  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  sec- 
ond republic.  This  was  trampled  down  by 
Louis  Napoleon  in  1861,  and  a  new  monarchy 
set  up  under  him  as  Napoleon  III.  Under 
the  third  republic,  established  1870,  France 
formed  (1894)  an  entente ,  in  effect  a  peace- 
ful alliance  with  Russia,  to  offset  the  Triple 
Alliance  (of  Germany,  Austria,  Italy),  the  old 
rivalry  with  GSermany  persisting  in  diplomatic 
and  commercial  lines.  Though  at  the  height 
of  commercial  prosperity  and  progressing  in 
all  lines  of  culture,  France  has  seen  her  birth 
rate  falling  off,  and  her  prestige  hurt  tempo- 
rarily by  uie  Panama  scandal  (1892)  and  the 
reflections  cast  on  certain  departments  of  the 

g>vernment  by  disclosures  in  the  course  of  the 
reyfus    affair    (1894-99    seqq.). 

France,  Anatole  (Jacques  Anatolb  Thi- 
bault),  1844-  ;  French  novelist  and  poet; 
b.  Paris;  elected  to  the  French  Academy,  1896. 
His  works  include  "  Corinthian  Revels,"  "  Jo- 
caste  and  the  Lean  Cat,"  "^e  Crime  of  Syl- 
vester Bonnard,"  "The  Garden  of  Epicurus," 


"  Our  Children,"  "  Balthazar,"  "  Literary  Life," 
"  Alfred  de  Vigny." 

FrancescA  (frftn-ches^kft),  Pietro  della,  1398- 
1484;  Italian  painter;  b.  Borgo  San  Sepolcro; 
also  called  Pietro  Borghese  after  his  father; 
first  painted  several  small  pictures  for  the 
Duke  of  Urbino,  which  excited  admiration; 
then  went  to  Pesaro,  Anoona,  and  Ferrara, 
where  he  decorated  many  rooms  in  the  old 
palace,  now  destroyed.  Nicholas  V  invited 
him,  together  with  Bramante,  to  work  in  the 
Vatican,  but  his  work  was  destroyed,  as 
Raphael  painted  over  the  frescoes.  Francesca 
returned  to  Borgo  San  Sepolcro,  where  he  pro- 
duced exquisite  work,  as  also  at  Arezzo  and 
at  Loreto,  with  Domenico  Veneziano.  He  was 
the  first  to  lay  down  the  principles  of  per- 
spective and  to  imitate  in  painting  different 
effects  of  light,  to  note  intelligently  the  mus- 
cles in  the  nude  figure,  to  prepare  models  in 
clay  to  paint  the  figures  from,  and  to  study 
drapery  on  them  by  putting  it  on  wet. 

Franchise  (fr&n'chiz),  in  law,  a  privilege 
conferred  by  govemm^t  on  individuals  or  cor- 
porations which  does  not  belong  to  the  citizens 
generally  by  common  right.  In  Great  Britain 
the  varieties  of  franchise  are  very  numerous, 
and  include  such  rights  as  these:  to  have 
wrecks,  estrays,  treasure-trove,  or  forfeitures; 
to  hold  fairs  or  markets;  to  establish  and 
maintain  ferries;  to  have  a  forest,  chaae,  park, 
warren,  or  fishery,  etc.  In  the  U.  S.  the  classes 
of  special  privileges  are  greatly  reduced,  and 
they  are,  sJmost  without  exception,  vested  in 
corporations.  The  most  usual  and  important 
are  the  privileges  of  maintaining  ferries, 
bridges,  turnpikes,  railways,  telegraph  and 
telephone  lines,  and  a  few  legal  privileges  in- 
cident to  being  a  corporation.  The  grantee 
must  use  his  privileges  only  in  the  way  and 
to  the  extent  contemplated  in  the  grant,  and 
in  the  exercise  of  these  is  governed  by  the  law 
of  the  land.  In  the  :ase  of  grants  bestowing 
privileges  to  be  exercised  in  rendering  some 
service  to  the  public  for  a  consideration,  the 
obligations  assumed  by  the  grantee  are  to  serve 
the  public  in  the  way  and  to  the  extent  which 
he  roa^  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  agreed 
to  do  in  accepting  the  franchise.  For  any  vio- 
lation or  neglect  of  his  duties  he  may  be  made 
to  respond  in  damages,  or  even  be  deprived  of 
the  power  with  which  he  had  been  intrusted. 
There  are  three  remedies  available  for  the  en- 
forcement of  the  public  duties  of  a  corpora- 
tion: tnandamuB,  quo  warranto,  and  indict- 
ment. A  corporation  may  be  compelled  by 
mandamus  to  perform  duties  specifically  and 
plainly  imposea  upon  it.  Quo  vxurranto  is  a 
proper  remedy  in  cases  of  usurpation  or  illegal 
uses  of  franchises. 

Fbanghisb,  in  political  law,  a  term  used  as 
an  equivalent  to  the  right  to  vote  for  candi- 
dates at  a  public  election.  The  right  of  citi- 
zens of  the  U.  S.  to  vote  is  now,  to  a  certain 
extent,  guarded  by  the  U.  S.  Constitution, 
which  provides  that  it  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  U.  S.,  or  by  any  state,  on  ac- 
count of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude,  and  that  Congress  shall  have  power 
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to  carry  this  provision  into  effect  by  appro- 
priate legislation.    See  Suffrage. 

Francia  (frUn'cha),  Francesco,  1450-1517; 
Italian  painter;  b.  Bologna;  family  name, 
Raibolini.  Of  artisan  extraction,  he  was 
placed  with  a  goldsmith,  and  learned  that  art; 
director  of  the  Bolognese  mint,  and  designed 
all  its  coins  during  the  government  of  the  Ben- 
tivogli  and  of  Julius  II.  In  1490  he  produced 
his  first  picture  for  the  Misericordia,  a  Ma- 
donna in  oil  color.  He  soon  became  famous 
and  popular,  and  received  commissions  from 
Lombardy  and  Tuscany,  while  his  works  in  his 
own  country  are  numerous.  His  Madonna 
pictures  were  especially  famous.  A  pupil  of 
his  was  his  son  Giaoomo,  born  at  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  whose  works  are  some- 
times taken  for  Francesco's. 

Fran'cis,  name  of  sovereigns  of  Europe,  the 
most  important  of  whom  are  given  in  the  alpha- 
betical order  of  the  countries  over  which  they 
ruled. 

Fbangis  I,  1494-1547;  King  of  France;  b. 
Cognac;  son  of  Charles,  Count  of  Angoul^me; 
succeeded  his  cousin  and  father-in-law,  Louis 
XII,  1515;  by  the  battle  of  Marignano,  con- 
quered Milan,  which  he  claimed  by  inheritance ; 
in  1519  began  his  contest  with  Charles  V  for 
the  imperial  crown  and  the  control  of  Italy; 
in  1522,  began  a  war  against  the  emperor,  the 
pope,  and  England;  drove  the  Germans  out  of 
Provence,  followed  them  into  Italy,  but  was 
defeated  and  captured  at  Pavia,  1525,  having 
previously  lost  all  his  Italian  possessions;  was 
imprisoned  for  a  year  and  released  imder 
himiiliating  conditions.  The  war  having  been 
renewed  in  Italy,  Rome  was  sacked  by  German 
forces,  and  the  pope  imprisoned;  the  French 
army  sent  to  avenge  him  was  destroyed  before 
Naples  by  a  loathsome  disease.  The  Peace  of 
Cambray,  1529,  concluded  the  war,  but  hostili- 
ties were  renewed  in  1534,  and  again  in  1542, 
without  permanent  advantage  to  France.  The 
latter  part  of  the  king's  reign  was  marked  by 
persecutions  of  the  Protestants.  Francis  II, 
1643-60;  King  of  France;  b.  Fontainebleau ; 
son  and  successor  of  Henry  II.  In  1558  he 
married  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  the  niece  of  the 
Guises,  who,  as  his  queen  (from  1559), swayed 
the  policy  of  the  court,  and  renewed  the  per- 
secution of  the  Huguenots.  The  reign  was 
taken  up  with  court  intrigues,  the  queen 
mother,  Catherine  de'  Medici,  and  the  Guises 
struggling  for  the  mastery,  which  the  former 
finally  secured  at  the  time  of  the  king's  fatal 
illness. 

Francis  I,  1708-65;  German  emperor;  suc- 
ceeded his  father,  Leopold,  as  Duke  of  Lor- 
raine, 1729,  and,  1735,  received  Tuscany  in 
exchange  for  Lorraine.  In  1736  he  married 
Archduchess  Maria  Theresa;  in  1741,  was  made 
coregent  with  her,  and  in  1745  chosen  em- 
peror. Most  of  his  attention  was  given  to  Tus- 
cany, and  Maria  Theresa  was  the  true  sovereign 
in  iGl«rmany.  Francis  II  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire  and  I  of  Austria,  1768-1835;  German 
emperor;  son  of  Leopold  II  and  grandson  of 
Francis  I;  b.  Florence;  succeeded  his  father, 
1792,  in  which  year  war  was  declared  against 
him  by   France.     Napoleon's  brilliant  opera- 


tions in  N.  Italy  followed,  and  the  Treaty  of 
Campo  Formio,  1797,  robbed  him  of  Belgium, 
the  Milanese  country,  and  part  of  the  Rhine 
provinces.  In  1799-1800  he  joined  Russia  and 
Great  Britain  in  another  war,  but  Moreau  in 
Germany  and  Napoleon  in  Italy  made  this  war 
end  favorably  in  France,  1801.  Francis  took 
the  title  of  Emperor  of  Austria,  1804,  joined 
the  coalition  of  1806,  and  was  compelled  by  the 
calamities  of  Ulm  and  Austerlitz  to  renounce 
his  title  of  Emperor  of  Germany  (1806),  and 
his  claim  to  Venice  and  the  Tyrol.  This  was 
the  end  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  In  1810  his 
daughter,  Maria  Louisa,  was  given  bv  him  in 
marriage  to  Napoleon.  He  joined  the  allies, 
took  part  in  the  battle  of  Leipzig  and  the  occu- 
pation of  France  in  1813,  and  was  a  leader  in 
the  Holy  Alliance. 

Francis  I,  1777-1830;  King  of  the  Two  Sici- 
lies; b.  Naples;  became  Duke  of  Calabria, 
1799;  succeeded  his  father,  Ferdinand  I,  1825, 
having  previously  been  associated  with  the 
Constitutionalist  and  Revolutionary  Party,  and 
attempted  constitutional  government  in  Sicily. 
His  reign  was  one  of  cruel  tyranny  and  cor- 
ruption. Francis  II,  1836-94;  King  of  the 
Two  Sicilies  (Francesco  d'Assisi  3£arla 
Leopold)  ;  b.  Naples;  succeeded  his  father, 
Ferdinand  II  ("Bomba"),  1859,  and  adopted 
his  father's  reactionary  policy.  His  realm  was 
overrun  by  Garibaldi's  forces,  1860,  and  when 
Gaeta,  his  last  stronghold,  was  surrendered 
(1861),  Francis  escap^  to  Rome  and  later  to 
France,  where  he  lived  in  retirement. 

Frauds  Fei'dinand,  1863-  ;  heir  to  the 
Austrian  throne;  b.  Gratz;  son  of  Archduke 
Charles  Louis  by  his  second  wife.  Princess 
Marie  Annonciata,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  II, 
King  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  By  the  suicide  of 
the  Crown  Prince  Rudolph,  1889,  Charles  Louis 
became  heir  to  the  throne,  but  renounced  his 
rights  of  succession  in  favor  of  his  son. 

Francis  Jo'seph,  1830-  ;  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria and  King  of  Bohemia,  Hungarv,  etc.;  b. 
Vienna;  son  of  Archduke  Francis  Charles  and 
nephew  of  Ferdinand  I,  whom  he  succeeded, 
1848.  The  Franco-Italian  War  of  1859  and  the 
Prusso-Italian  War  of  1866  despoiled  him  of 
his  Italian  possessions,  but  the  Treaty  of  Ber- 
lin, 1878,  allowed  him  to  annex  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina.  The  emperor's  only  son.  Crown 
Prince  Rudolph,  having  committed  suicide, 
1889,  the  emperor's  brother,  Archduke  Charles 
Louis,  became  heir,  but  he  relinquished  his 
right  in  favor  of  his  son.  Archduke  Francis 
Ferdinand,  who  therefore  is  heir  apparent. 

Francis  of  Aaaiai  (fts-s^'ze).  Saint,  1182- 
1226;  b.  Assisi,  Italy;  named  Giovanni  Ber- 
NARDONE,  but  Called  Francesco  by  his  father 
because  of  the  child's  proficiency  in  the  use  of 
the  French  language;  served  as  a  soldier 
against  the  troops  of  Perugia;  through  impris- 
onment and  sickness  he  was  led  to  renounce 
the  world;  in  1209,  drew  up  a  monastic  rule 
for  his  few  followers,  which  was  approved, 
1210;  in  the  same  year  was  made  a  deacon, 
the  highest  clerical  position  he  would  receive; 
in  1212,  was  joined  by  St.  Clara  and  her  sis- 
ters, the  original  Clarisses  or  Poor  Clares  of 
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the  Order  of  St.  Francis.  He  joined  the  cru- 
saders at  Damiatta,  1219;  founded  the  Tertiary 
Order,  1221.  On  September  17,  1224,  as  is 
asserted,  he  had  a  vision  of  Christ,  and  received 
on  his  hands,  feet,  and  sides  the  stigmata,  or 
marks  resembling  the  wounds  of  Christ.  Among 
his  numerous  reputed  miracles  was  the  healing 
of  the  infant  Bonaventura,  afterwards  a  dis- 
tinguished saint.  St.  Francis  died  in  Assisi; 
canonized  in  1228. 

Francis  of  Paula^  Saint,  1416-1607;  founder 
of  the  Order  of  Minims;  b.  Paula,  Calabria; 
was  a  Franciscan  monk;  in  1428  he  retired  to 
a  grotto  near  his  native  place.  There  many 
followers  came  to  him  and  built  cells  for  them- 
selves. In  1436  a  church  and  convent  were 
built,  and  the  Order  of  Minims  was  established, 
under  the  name  of  Hermits  of  St.  Francis. 
They  practiced  the  sternest  asceticism,  having 
vowed  perpetual  abstinence  from  meat.  Louis 
XI  of  France  sent  for  Francis  in  hope  of  being 
cured.  He  was  ordered  by  the  pope  to  go,  and 
was  retained  by  Charles  VIII,  who  consulted 
him  in  state  affairs.  Francis  was  canonized, 
1519. 

Francis  of  Sales,  Saint,  1567-1622;  b.  at 
Chateau  de  Sales,  Savoy,  of  a  noble  family; 
studied  law  at  Padua,  but  entered  the  clerical 
profession.  He  became  noted  for  his  eloquence, 
and,  on  being  raised  to  the  priesthood  (1593), 
gave  himself  to  charitable  and  missionary 
labors.  Accompanied  by  his  cousin  Louis,  he 
imdertook  to  convert  the  Protestants  of 
Chablais,  and,  1598,  the  Catholic  religion  was 
publicly  restored  there.  In  1599  he  was  chosen 
Coadjutor  Bishop  of  Geneva,  and,  1602,  bishop 
of  that  diocese.  He  established  stricter  rules 
for  his  clergy  and  for  himself,  renounced  all 
luxuries,  multiplied  fasts,  discouraged  law- 
suits, and  reformed  the  monasteries.  He  was 
often  invited  to  other  cities,  and  he  was  much 
employed  as  a  mediator.  His  book,  **  Intro- 
duction to  the  Consecrated  Life"  (1608),  gave 
him  still  wider  renown.  In  conjunction  with 
Baroness  de  Chantal  he  founded  the  Order  of 
the  Visitation,  1610. 

Francis,  Sir  PhiUp,  1740-1818;  British  poli- 
tician; b.  Dublin;  son  of  Philip  Francis  (1700- 
73),  an  Anglican  clergyman  and  translator  of 
Demosthenes  and  Horace.  Young  Philip  en- 
tered public  life,  1756,  under  the  patronage  of 
Henry  Fox,  as  a  placeman  in  the  state  depart- 
ment, and  held  afterwards  various  places  in 
the  civil  service  at  home  and  abrcmd  until 
1772.  Was  a  member  of  the  Council  for  Ben- 
gal, 1774-80,  and  the  constant  opponent  of 
Hastings,  by  whom  he  was  badly  wounded  in 
a  duel;  member  of  Parliament,  1784-1807.  He 
is  chiefly  remembered  as  the  supposed  author 
of  the  "Junius"  letters.     See  Junius  Leh*- 

TEBS. 

Francis'cans,  Mi'norites,  Gray  Fri'ars,  or  Se- 
raph'ic  Breth'ren,  various  names  of  one  of  the 
great  mendicant  orders  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  founded  in  1209  by  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi.  Medifleval  Europe  owes  much  to  the 
Franciscans.  They  went  everywhere,  and,  as 
preachers,  they  were  like  flames  of  fire.  By 
and  by  they  made  themselves  felt  in  every  walk 


of  life.  Assisi  became  the  capital  of  Christian 
art.  Thomas  de  Celano,  author  of  '*  Dies  Int" 
and  Jacopone  da  Todi,  author  of  "  Stabat 
Mater,"  were  Franciscans;  pontiffs  like  Nicho- 
las IV,  Alexander  V,  and  Sixtus  V  were  Fran- 
ciscans; but,  above  all,  some  of  the  greatest 
and  best  of  the  schoolmen,  as  Roger  Bacon, 
Duns  Scotus,  Bonaventura,  Alexander  of  Hales, 
and  Ockham,  belonged  to  the  order.  Its  numer- 
ical strength  was  greatest  about  fifty  years 
after  its  foundation,  when  it  had  between  7,000 
and  8,000  convents  and  nearly  200,000  monks. 
In  the  fifteenth  century  it  declined,  and  was 
again  greatly  weakened  near  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  At  present  the  number  of 
monks  is  nearly  100,000,  and  they  are  found 
in  almost  every  part  of  the  world. 

Francis  Xavier  (z&v^-6r),  Saint,  1506-62; 
Jesuit  missionary;  b.  Castle  of  Xavier,  Na- 
varre; taught  philosophy  in  the  College  of 
Beauvais ;  received  the  Doctorate  in  Philosophy 
from  the  Sorbonne,  1530 ;  1534,  joined  the  new 
society  proposed  by  his  fellow  student  and  com- 
patriot, Loyola.  In  1537  they,  with  a  few 
others,  went  to  Rome  and  received  the  papal 
benediction  on  their  new  enterprise.  He  now 
toiled  with  zeal  in  the  Italian  prisons  and  hos- 
pitals, and,  1541,  was  sent  by  Loyola  to  Goa, 
India.  During  ten  years  in  India,  Ceylon, 
Japan,  and  Malacca  he  baptized,  it  is  said, 
more  than  1,000,000  persons,  and  planted  the 
faith  in  fifty-two  kingdoms.  He  died  of  fever, 
in  the  island  of  Hiang-Shan,  near  Macao, 
China,  and  was  canonized  in  1622.  Many  mira- 
cles are  ascribed  to  him  by  Roman  Catholic 
writers. 

Francke  (fr&n'kft),  An^nst  Hermann,  1663- 
1727;  German  Lutheran  preacher  and  philan- 
thropist; b.  Lflbeck;  accused  of  pietism,  he  was 
obliged  in  1691  to  leave  Leipzig,  where  he  had 
established  a  school  of  scriptural  interpreta- 
tion, and  passed  to  Halle,  wnere  he  taught  in 
the  .university  and  became  pastor  of  a  church. 
Here,  too,  he  founded  a  charitable  institution, 
which  combines  an  orphan  asylum,  a  pedagog- 
ium,  a  Latin  school,  a  German  school  and  a 

?rinting  press  issuing  cheap  copies  of  the  Bible, 
he  whole  was  sustained  by  private  beneficence 
or  by  judicious  labor  connected  with  the  or- 
phan house. 

Fran'co-Ger'nian  War,  conflict  between  France 
and  Germany  in  1870-71.  The  success  of  Prus- 
sia in  its  war  with  Austria  and  the  hegemony 
it  thereby  gained  in  Germany  convinced  Napo- 
leon III  that  he  could  with  difficulty  maintain 
himself  as  Emperor  of  France,  seeing  that  this 
position  depended  on  maintaining  his  empire 
as  the  leading  Continental  power.  French  at- 
tempts to  conclude  an  alliance  -wiih  Prussia 
w^ere  frustrated  by  Bismarck;  for  the  proposed 
treaty  stipulated  that  Prussia  should  consent 
to  the  annexation  of  Belgium  and  Luxembourg 
to  France,  and  France  recognize  the  appropria- 
tions which  Prussia  had  mfuie  and  the  intimate 
connection  with  S.  Germany  which  she  wished 
to  accomplish.  A  request,  followed  by  positive 
demands,  that  King  William  should  order 
Prince  Leopold  of  HohenzoUem  to  withdraw 
his  acceptance  of  the  Spanish  crown,  which  had 
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been  offered  him  (a  suooess  of  Bismarck's 
policy ) ,  was  met  with  a  declination ;  nor  would 
the  king,  to  appease  the  French  people,  declare 
publicly  that  he  approved  of  the  renunciation 
the  prince  had  voluntarily  made.  This  last 
refusal,  and  distorted  accounts  of  the  various 
negotiations  laid  before  the  French  Assembly, 
led  that  body  to  believe  that  France  had  been 
grossly  affronted,  and  on  July  19th  war  was 
declared.  The  Prussian  chief  of  staff.  Von 
Moltke,  had  already  planned  a  campaign 
against  France,  and  the  success  of  that  of  1870- 
71  was  largely  due  to  his  genius  as  an  or- 
ganizer. 

The  French  corps  ready  for  battle  in  the 
banning  of  August  numbered  hardly  more 
than  250,000  men,  and  the  corps  stood  too  far 
apart  when  the  fight  began  to  give  each  other 
sufficient  support  Three  powerful  German 
armies  were  formed^  the  S.  German  states  hav- 
ing joined  the  N.  German  Confederation  by 
the  force  of  a  natural  instinct.  The  first  army 
amounted  to  447,000  men  and  1,194  guns,  its 
commander  in  chief  being  King  William  of 
Prussia.  The  first  conflidr~-between  the  French 
outposts  and  the  German  vanguard — ^took  place 
August  4th,  at  Weissenburg,  on  the  left  wing 
of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia,  and  the  French 
were  defeated.  MacMahon,  Marshal  of  France, 
at  once  chose  a  position  at  WOrth,  with  60,000 
men,  and  here  the  Crown  Prince  defeated  him, 
August  6th,  taking  9,000  prisoners  and  leaving 
6,000  of  the  enemy  wounded  and  dead.  On  the 
same  day  the  French  were  defeated  at  Saar- 
brUcken. 

Every  available  man  in  France  was  now 
called  into  service,  for  the  German  armies  were 
streaming  over  the  frontier.  Bazaine  became 
comman&r  in  chief,  instead  of  the  emperor, 
and  it  was  decided  that  the  French  army  should 
retreat  from  the  Moselle  to  Verdun.  On  the 
14th  the  retreat  hegBm,  but  the  forces  were 
attacked  by  a  brigade  under  Maj.-gen.  Von 
Goltz,  and  the  battle  of  Courcelles  developed, 
in  which  the  French  lost  about  4,000  and  the 
Germans  5,000,  but  the  latter  were  victorious. 
On  ihe  16th  the  German  cavalry  fell  on  the 
bivouacs  of  the  French  cavalry,  and  the  battle 
of  Vionville,  or  Mars-la-Tour,  the  bloodiest  of 
the  war,  ensued,  in  which  the  loss  on  each 
side  comprised  about  16,000  men,  dead  and 
wounded.  Bazaine. was  now  compelled  to  re- 
main at  Metz  on  the  defensive;  but  on  the 
18th  the  battle  of  Gravelotte,  or  St.-Privat, 
took  place,  in  which  the  French  lost  609  officers 
and  11,606  men — ^the  Germans,  904  officers  and 
19,668  men.  The  result  was  that  the  French 
army  was  shut  up  in  Metz,  and  the  investment 
of  the  city  began. 

An  army  of  140,000  men  at  Chftlons,  under 
Napoleon  III,  MacMahon,  and  Wimpffen,  broke 
up  and  moved  N.,  hoping  to  relieve  Bazaine  at 
Metz.  This  was  attacked,  September  1st,  at 
Bazeilles,  and  further  engaged  near  Sedan  by 
an  army  of  250,000  imder  direct  command  of 
William  I.  The  next  day,  the  emperor  and 
84,333  men  capitulated.  The  investment  of 
Paris  followed;  on  September  27th,  Metz  capit- 
ulated; Strassburg  fell,  October  27th;  the 
French  were  defeated  at  various  points,  and 
every  important  strategical  place  was  occupied 


by  German  troops.  Paris,  threatened  with  star- 
vation, capitulated  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles, 
February  17th,  by  the  terms  of  which  Alsace 
and  the  largest  part  of  Lorraine  were  ceded, 
and  6  milliard  (i.e.,  billion)  fr.  (nearly  $1,- 
000,000,000)  were  to  be  paid  as  war  indem- 
nity. On  February  28th  the  German  troops 
evacuated  Paris,  and  on  May  10th  the  defin- 
itive treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  at  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main.  The  last  German  soldier  left 
French  soil  in  July,  1873. 

Franco'niay  formerly  an  independent  terri- 
tory situated  along  the  Rhine,  the  Neckar,  and 
the  Main,  from  whose  dukes  the  old  German 
Empire  more  than  once  elected  its  rulers.  It 
underwent  many  modifications  imtil,  at  the  dis- 
solution of  that  empire  (1806),  it  was  divided 
between  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Hesse,  and  Baden. 

Franconia  Moun'tains,  W.  cluster  of  the 
White  Mountain  group ;  in  Grafton  Co.,  N.  H. ; 
separated  from  the  main  group  by  the  Notch. 
The  Franconia  Moimtains  are  not  as  high  as 
the  others,  but  the  presence  of  little  lakes  adds 
charm  to  the  scenery.  Mount  Lafayette,  or 
the  Great  Haystack,  is  5,296  ft.  Echo  Lake, 
Eagle  Cliff,  the  Profile  Rock,  Profile  Lake, 
Bald  Mountain,  Walker's  Falls,  the  Basin,  the 
Flume,  the  Pool,  and  Georgiana  Falls  are  at- 
tractive points.  These  mountains  have  depos- 
its of  iron  ore. 

Francs  Tireurs  (frttA  t6-r6r'),  "free  marks- 
men," a  name  applied  during  the  Franco-German 
War  (1870)  to  members  of  the  French  guerrilla 
parties  who  carried  on  an  annoying  partisan 
warfare  against  the  Germans. 

Frangipani  (fr&n-j6-iA'nfi),  once  illustrious 
family  of  Rome,  having  also  allied  lines  of 
the  same  name  in  Naples  and  Croatia.  The 
family  is  traced  as  far  back  as  the  seventh 
century,  and  claims  to  date  from  pagan  Rome. 
During  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth 
centuries  the  name,  already  illustrious,  be- 
came one  of  the  most  splendid  in  Italian  an- 
nals, but  it  rapidly  declined.  The  name  signi- 
fies the  "bread  breakers,''  and  recognizes  the 
charities  of  its  founders.  Among  its  promi- 
nent members  were  Cengio,  a  Ghibelline  of  the 
twelfth  century;  GiovANia,  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  a  soldier  and  founder  of  the  Neapoli- 
tan line;  Cornelio  (d.  581),  a  great  Friulian 
advocate,  living  at  Venice;  Claudio  Cornelio, 
his  son  (1533-1630);  Nicgol6,  a  Venetian 
painter  of  the  sixteenth  century;  Franz 
Christoph,  a  Croatian  conspirator  (1630-71). 

Frankalmoign  (frftnk-ftl-moin'))  Old  French, 
"free  alms,"  in  English  law,  the  tenure, 
chiefly  of  lands,  by  spiritual  service,  as  where 
a  sole  or  aggregate  corporation  holds  an  estate 
of  some  private  person,  who  gives  it  to  God 
as  free  and  perpetual  alms.  Tenures  by  frank- 
almoign were  forbidden  to  be  created  after  the 
eight^nth  year  of  Edward  I,  but  there  are  in 
England  many  examples  datins  from  before 
that  time.  Frankalmoign  implied  no  fealty 
or  service,  as  did  some  other  similar  tenures. 

Frankenthal  (friink'Sn-tftl),  town  of  Bava- 
ria; in  the  Palatinate;  7  m.  SW.  of  Worms. 
A  canal  puts  it  in  communication  with  the 
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Rhine.  It  has  a  bell  foundry,  machine  shops, 
sugar  refineries,  and  trade  in  lumber,  iron,  and 
wine.  Frankenthal  appears  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury as  the  village  of  Franconodal.  It  suffered 
in  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  and  in  1688  was 
captured  by  the  French,  who  burned  it  1689. 
Pop.   (1900)   16,899. 

Frank'fort,  capital  of  Kentucky  and  of 
Franklin  Co.;  on  the  Kentucky  River;  66  m. 
E.  of  Louisville;  contains,  besides  the  state 
capitol  and  coun^  courthouse,  the  State  Home 
for  Feeble-minded  Children,  State  Colored 
Normal  School,  state  penitentiary,  military 
institute.  King's  Daughters'  Hospital,  Odd  Fel- 
lows' Hall,  public  library,  and  manufactures 
of  lumber,  carriages,  furniture,  cotton  goods, 
whisky,  flour,  and  pottery.  On  one  of  the 
numerous  hills  in  the  vicinity  is  a  picturesque 
cemetery,  where  repose  the  remains  of  Daniel 
Boone,  several  governors,  and  many  of  the 
great  men  of  the  state.    Pop.  (1906)  10,447. 

Frankf orty  Covn'dl  of,  synod  noted  in  church 
history  for  its  condemnation  of  Adoptianism, 
the  heresy  which  asserted  that  Christ  was  the 
Son  of  God  as  to  his  human  nature  only  by 
adoption;  and  for  its  decided  action  against 
the  worship  of  images.  It  was  called  by 
Charlemagne,  794  A.D.,  and,  according  to  Du- 
pin,  was  attended  bv  300  bishops,  who  came 
from  Germany,  Gaul,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Eng- 
land, besides  two  delegates  from  the  pope. 

Frankfort-on-the-Main,  city  of  Prussia; 
province  of  Hesse-Nassau;  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Main,  and  connected  with  the  suburb 
Sachsenhausen,  on  the  opposite  bank,  by 
bridges,  the  oldest  of  which,  a  stone  bridge 
of  fourteen  arches,  was  built,  1340.  The  city 
proper  is  entered  by  seven  large  gates,  two 
of  which,  the  Gallus  Thor  and  the  Eschen- 
heimer  Thor,  have  been  preserved  in  their  old 
form;  the  other  five  are  buildings  of  modern 
style.  The  walls  and  ditches  which  formerly 
stretched  between  these  gates  have  been  trans- 
formed into  promenades,  where  villas  and  re- 
sorts of  amusement  alternate  with  almost 
rural  surroundings.  Among  its  public  squares 
are  the  Rossmarkt,  with  the  monument  of  Gu- 
tenberg, and  the  G($theplatz,  with  the  statue  of 
Goethe.  Of  its  public  buildings  the  most  re- 
markable are  the  R5mer,  or  townhall,  an  old 
building,  in  whose  WaMzimmer  the  electors 
met,  and  in  whose  Kaiaeraaal  the  elected  em- 
peror gave  his  first  banquet;  and  the  Cathe- 
dral of  St.  Bartholomew,  a  Gothic  structure 
begun,  1238,  and  finished  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  in  which  the  coronation  of  the  Ger- 
man emperors  took  place. 

(Dn  account  of  its  geographical  position, 
Frankfort  early  attracted  attention.  It  was 
a  favorite  residence  of  Charlemagne.  In  1257 
it  was  made  a  free  city.  After  the  days  of 
Frederick  Barbarossa  it  became  the  place  for 
the  election  of  the  German  emperors,  and  by 
the  "Golden  Bull"  (1366)  Charles  IV  trans- 
formed this  custom  into  a  right.  Napoleon 
made  it  the  capital  of  a  principality.  In  1848 
and  1849  the  German  Parliament  sat  here; 
but  the  city  sided  with  Austria  in  the  war  of 
1866,  and  so  lost  her  autonomy. 


The  cit^  is  well  provided  with  educational 
and  charitable  institutions,  contains  a  fine 
zoological  sarden,  and  has  manufactures  of 
sewing  machines,  perfumery,  chemicals,  straw 
hats,  etc.,  large  banking  houses,  and  important 
commercial  interests.  It  is  the  richest  city  of 
its  size  in  the  world  and  the  banking  center  of 
Germany.    Pop.   (1900)   288,989. 

Frankfort-on-the-O'der,  city  of  Prussia; 
province  of  Brandenburg;  on  the  Oder;  50  m. 
£.  by  S.  of  Berlin;  has  extensive  tanneries, 
machine  shops,  foundries,  manufactures  of  or- 
gans, sugar,  starch,  tobacco,  cigars,  paper, 
wooden  ware,  and  chemicals,  an  extensive 
trade.  Its  university,  founded  1606  by  the 
elector  Joachim  I,  was  moved  to  Breslau, 
1811.  The  city  was  a  fiourishing  member  of 
the  Hanseatic  League;  it  has  several  times 
suffered  severely  in  war.    Pop.  (1900)   61,852. 

Frank'incense,  any  one  of  various  fragrant 
gums  and  resins;  anciently  tlie  substance  now 
known  as  Olibaniun,  the  product  of  two  Afri- 
can and  E.  Indian  species  of  Boawellia,  small 
trees  of  the  family  Burseracew.  The  frankin- 
cense of  Sierra  Leone  is  from  the  Daniella 
thurifera  (family  LeguminoatB) ,  a  large  tree 
growing  on  the  mountains  of  that  region.  In 
the  United  Kingdom  the  frankincense  of  the 
shops  is  nothing  but  common  turpentine,  such 
as  is  exported  from  the  S.  U.  S. 

Frank'ing  Priv'ilegey  right  of  sending  letters 
or  packages  free  by  mail.  The  post  office 
having  been  originally  established  solely  for 
governmental  purposes,  the  carriage  oi  offi- 
cial correspondence  remained  for  a  long  time 
its  only  business.  In  England  the  right  was 
claimed  by  the  House  of  Commons,  1660,  and 
privately  allowed  to  members  by  the  crown, 
which  had  hitherto  enjoyed  it  in  connection 
with  the  entire  control  and  revenues  of  the 
post  office.  In  1839  the  privilege  was  abol- 
ished in  Great  Britain  by  the  passage  of  Row- 
land Hill's  Act.  In  the  U.  S.  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  franking  privilege  after  the  as- 
sumption of  the  post  office  by  the  Continental 
Congress  was  in  January,  1776,  when  it  was 
granted  to  all  private  soldiers  actually  in  serv- 
ice for  letters  written  by  and  to  themselves. 
Every  few  years  since  then  Congress  has  modi- 
fied the  laws  to  meet  the  increase  of  public 
business    or    prevent    improper    use    of    the 

grivilege.  Ordinances  conferred  this  on  speci- 
ed  officers  while  in  public  service;  others  re- 
stricted or  extendea  the  privilege;  public 
documents  from  every  depar^ent  of  the  gov- 
ernment were  subject  to  free  carriage;  news- 
papers were  allowed  free  exchange  with  each 
other;  the  privilege  was  extendi  by  special 
acts  to  ex-presidents  and  their  widows  during 
life;  and  then  these  general  provisions  were 
more  or  less  modified,  and  some  of  them  abol- 
ished. 

By  the  Act  of  February  27,  1877,  special 
stamps  or  stamped  envelopes  for  official  letters 
were  required  to  be  prepared  by  the  postmas- 
ter-general and  sold  to  the  executive  depart- 
ments. The  Act  of  March  3,  1877,  abolished 
the  use  of  official  stamps,  and  provided  official 
envelopes  for  the  departments,  with  a  penalty 
of  $300  on  their  use  for  private  matter,  and 
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authorized  all  public  documents  to  be  trans- 
mitted free  for  Senators  and  Representatives, 
the  secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the  clerk  of 
the  House.  The  use  of  the  *' penalty  envel- 
opes" was  bv  Act  of  1879  extended  to  all 
officers  of  the  government  except  pension 
agents,  and  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Franklandy  State  of,  short-lived  common- 
wealth in  the  U.  S.,  organized,  1784,  from  the 
£.  part  of  the  present  State  of  Tennessee.  In 
that  year  N.  Carolina  ceded  her  W.  lands  to 
the  U.  S.,  and  the  people  of  the  £.  part  of 
that  territory,  then  under  the  laws  of  N. 
Carolina,  angered  at  being  thus  disposed  of 
without  provision  for  their  physical  or  legal 
protection,  assembled  at  Jonesboro,  and 
formed  an  independent  state.  N.  Carolina 
then  repealed  the  act  of  cession,  and  consti- 
tuted tne  counties  in  E.  Tennessee  separate 
military  and  judicial  districts.  But  these  ar- 
rangements were  not  satisfactory,  and  a  sec- 
ond convention  was  held,  which  declared  the 
coimties  of  Sullivan,  Washington,  and  Greene 
independent  of  N.  Carolina,  organized  a  pro- 
visional government  imder  the  name  of  the 
State  of  Frankland,  and  made  John  Sevier 
governor.  Political  rivalries  soon  developed 
and  led  to  a  collision  between  two  armed 
forces ;  the  Sevier  party  was  defeated ;  N.  Caro- 
lina passed  an  act  of  oblivion  with  an  offer  of 
pardon  for  all  offenders  in  Frankland;  and  the 
state  and  its  troubles  came  to  an  end,  1788. 

Franknin,  Benjamin,  1706-90;  American  sci- 
entist and  statesman;  b.  Boston,  Mass.  His 
father, .  Josiah  Franklin,  was  a  tallow  chan- 
dler, of  English  birth;  his  mother,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Peter  Folger,  of  Nantucket.  Benjamin 
was  the  fifteenth  of  seventeen  children.  To 
keep  him  from  going  to  sea,  he  was  appren- 
ticed to  his  brother  James,  a  printer,  and  by 
much  reading  and  careful  and  assiduous  writ- 
ing, he  acquired  such  facility  in  writing  that 
he  ventured  to  print  his  thoughts  on  public 
affairs  in  his  brother's  newspaper,  the  2^et0 
England  Courcmt.  His  papers  were  well  re- 
ceived, but  the  discovery  of  their  authorship 
led  to  a  quarrel  between  the  brothers.  Dur- 
ing an  imprisonment  suffered  by  James,  for 
political  reasons,  the  newspaper  was  published 
in  Benjamin's  name.  In  1723  the  latter  broke 
his  indentures  and  ran  away,  first  to  New 
York  and  thence  to  Philadelphia,  where  he 
found  employment  as  a  journeyman  printer. 
He  married  in  1730,  established  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Oazette,  and  soon  found  himself  a  per- 
son of  consideration  not  only  in  Philadelphia, 
but  throughout  the  colonies,  for  his  talents 
as  a  writer  and  his  soimd  judgment.  He 
established  the  Philadelphia  Library,  1742, 
the  American  Philosophical  Society,  1744,  and 
was  prominent  in  founding  a  college  which 
in  1763  became  the  Univ.  of  Pennsylvania.  In 
1746-52  he  carried  on  investigations  into  the 
nature  of  lightning,  and  still  later  resumed 
them;  for  his  papers  on  the  subject  he  received 
the  Copley  gold  medal  and  was  elected  F.  R.  S. 
in  1776. 

In  1753  he  was  made  postmaster-general 
for  the  colonies,  and  several  times  served  as 
commissioner  to  the  mother  country  and  te 


the  various  colonies.  In  1754  he  proposed  a 
plan  for  imiting  the  thirteen  colonies  under 
a  central  government,  under  which  each  col- 
ony might  preserve  ite  local  independence.  He 
did  his  best  to  prevent  the  Revolutionary  War 
by  trying  to  avert  the  injustice  which  caused 
it,  and  procured  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act 
in  1766.  In  1775  he  was  chosen  to  the  Congress, 
and,  1776,  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  having  been  also 
one  of  the  committee  to  draft  that  instrument. 
During  1776-85  he  was  employed  in  the  diplo- 
matic service  of  the  U.  S.,  chiefly  at  Paris, 
where  his  influence  was  highly  effective,  and 
where  his  simplicity,  dignity,  and  wisdom 
made  him  popular.  During  1785-88  he  was 
President  oi  the  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Coun- 
cil (in  effect  governor  of  the  state),  and  in 
1787  one  of  the  delegates  to  the  convention 
which  drew  up  the  U.  S.  Constitution.  Of 
his  writings,  the  Busybody,  a  series  of  papers 
somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the  Spectator, 
and  the  incomplete  "Autobiography,"  are  the 
best  known,  but  his  political,  antislavery, 
financial,  economic,  and  scientific  papers  are 
all  noteworthy.  He  published  the  famous 
Poor  Richard^ a  Almanac,  1732-67,  which  was 
extensively  reprinted  in  Great  Britain. 

FrankUn,  Sir  John,  1786-1847 ;  English  ad- 
miral and  explorer;  b.  Spilsby,  Lincoln;  went 
to  sea  in  childhood;  entered  the  navy;  served 
at  Copenhagen,  Trafalgar,  and  New  Orleans, 
1815,  being  wounded  in  the  gunboat  fight  on 
the  latter  occasion;  led  Arctic  expeditions  in 
1818,  1819,  and  1825;  knighted,  1829;  Govern- 
or of  Tasmania,  1836-43.  In  1845,  in  com- 
mand of  the  Erehiks  and  Terror,  he  went  again 
to  the  polar  regions,  an-  never  returned. 
Many  expeditions  were  sent  in  search  of  the 
Franklin  expedition,  and  from  time  to  time 
relics  of  it  were  found;  in  1859  Capt.  F.  L. 
McClintock  found  at  Point  Victory  written 
record  showing  that  Franklin  died  near  Lan- 
caster Sound,  June  11,  1847,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  all  his  men  also  perished,  though 
some  long  survived.  Franklin's  second  wife. 
Lady  Jane  (bom  Griffin,  d.  1875),  was  famed 
for  philanthropy  and  her  labor  for  the  recov- 
ery of  her  lost  husband. 

Franklin,  William  Bnel,  1823-1903;  Amer- 
ican militery  officer;  b.  York,  Pa.;  graduated 
at  West  Point,  1843;  served  in  the  Mexican 
War;  and  was  afterwards  assistant  professor 
at  West  Point,  professor  in  the  New  York  Free 
Academy,  and  a  consulting  engineer ;  was  colo- 
nel. May,  1861,  and  brigadier  general  of 
volunteers,  August,  1861.  In  September  he 
was  in  command  of  a  division  in  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  and.  May,  1862,  became  com- 
mander of  an  army  corps.  He  *  covered  the 
retreat  from  before  Richmond,  repulsed  the 
enemy  on  the  Chickahominy,  June  27th  and 
28th,  and  commanded  at  the  battle  of  White 
Oak  Swamp  Bridge ;  was  made  brevet  brigadier 
general,  U.  S.  army,  June  30th,  and  major 
general,  U.  S.  volunteers,  July  4,  1862;  was 
in  the  battles  of  South  Mountain  and  An- 
tietam,  and  commanded  the  left  grand  division 
of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  at  Fredericks- 
burg;   commanded  th^   expeditipn   to   Sabine 
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Pass,  September,  1863,  and  was  second  in  com- 
mand in  Banks's  Red  River  expedition,  April, 
1864;  was  brevetted  major  general,  U.  S. 
army,  1865,  and  resigned,  1866;  was  president 
of  commission  for  laying  out  Long  Island 
City,  1871-72;  U.  S.  Commissioner  General  for 
Paris  Exposition  of  1889;  made  Grand  Officer 
French  Legion  of  Honor,  October  20,  1889. 

FrankUn,  Bat'tle  of,  a  battle  of  the  U.  S. 
Civil  War  between  the  Confederates  under 
Gen.  Hood  and  the  Union  forces  under  Gen. 
Schofield.  After  the  fall  of  Atlanta  (Septem- 
ber 2,  1864),  the  Confederates  determined 
upon  an  invasion  of  Tennessee,  and  on  October 
1st  Hood  crossed  the  Chattahoochee  with  40,- 
000  men  to  destroy  Sherman's  communica- 
tions. Sherman,  becoming  aware  of  this  in- 
tention, proceeded  on  his  famous  "march  to 
the  sea."  The  Union  troops,  under  Schofield, 
fell  back  before  Hood's  advance,  until,  at 
Franklin,  Tenn.  (November  30th),  Schofield 
was  compelled  to  give  battle.  His  army  num- 
bered about  27,000  men.  Continued  assaults 
were  made  by  the  Confederates,  the  battle 
lasting  till  a  late  hour,  but  each  time  they 
were  repulsed  with  great  loss.  At  midnight 
Schofield  withdrew  his  troops  and  train  to 
Nashville.  The  total  Confederate  force  en- 
gaged was  about  55,000  men;  their  losses  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  about  7,000,  in- 
cluding twelve  general  officers.  The  Union 
losses,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  were 
about  3,000. 

Franklinite,  mineral  found  associated  with 
red  oxide  of  zinc,  found  both  crystalline  and 
noncrystalline  (amorphous),  chiefly  at  the 
Mine  Hill  and  Stirling  zinc  mines  in  Sussex 
Co.,  N.  J.  It  contains  from  66  to  69  parts  of 
peroxide  of  iron,  with  from  10  to  22  parts  of 
oxide  of  zinc,  and  about  the  same  proportion 
of  oxide  of  manganese.  Franklinite  is  worked 
for  making  zinc  paint,  and  the  residue,  itself 
called  franklinite,  is  used  as  a  raw  material 
for  Spiegeleisen. 

Frank  Har'riage^  peculiar  species  of  entailed 
estate  formerly  in  use  under  the  English  law 
(and,  subject  to  statutory  modifications,  still 
possible  to  exist),  consisting  in  a  gift  of  land 
by  a  father  or  kinsman  to  a  daughter  or  cousin 
and  her  husband  at  the  time  of  her  marriage, 
on  the  implied  condition  that  the  land  was 
to  descend  to  the  issue  of  the  marriage.  On 
birth  of  issue  the  condition  was  regarded  as 
performed,  and  the  estate  became  alienable. 

Frank'owitz,  Matthias  Flach.    See  Flacius. 

Frank  Pledge,  in  Old  English  law,  the  pledge 
of  one  freeman  for  the  good  behavior  of  an- 
other; the  system  by  which  each  freeman  of 
an  ancient  English  tithing  (a  subdivision  of  a 
county,  consisting  of  ten  freeholders  with 
their  families)  was  held  responsible  for  the 
conduct  of  their  fellow  freeholders.  On  the 
commission  of  an  offense  by  one,  the  others 
were  obliged  to  have  him  forthcoming  to  an- 
swer the  requisition  of  the  law,  or,  in  case 
of  his  escape,  to  bear  the  burden  of  any  pen- 
alty  that  might  be  imposed. 


Frankfly  Sir  Avgustvs  WoUaston,  1826-97; 
British  archieologist ;  b.  Geneva,  Switzerland; 
considered  one  of  the  greatest  authorities  on 
the  arts  of  the  Renaissance  and  Oriental  ce- 
ramics; long  was  keeper  of  the  departments 
of  British  and  mediaeval  antiquities  in  the 
British  Museum;  knighted,  1888;  President  of 
Society  of  Antiquarians  from  1892  till  his 
death ;  wrote  "  Recent  Excavations  and  Dis- 
coveries on  the  Site  of  Ancient  Carthage  "  and 
a  "  Guide  to  the  Christy  Collection  of  Prehis- 
toric Antiquities  and  Ethnography,"  and  ed- 
ited "HorsB  Ferales"  and  "Japanese  Pot- 
tery." 

Franks,  confederacy  of  German  tribes,  which 
first  appeared  under  this  name  near  the  lower 
Rhine  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century, 
and  finally  wrested  the  NE.  part  of  Gaul  from 
the  Romans  in  the  fifth  century.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fourth  century  they  gained  posses- 
sion of  the  islands  of  the  ^atavi  and  the 
country  on  the  Scheldt.  From  that  period 
they    appear    to    have    formed    two    separate 

? [roups,  the  Salian  and  Ripuarian  Franks,  the 
ormer  nearer  the  shores  of  the  North  Sea. 
These  established  an  empire  under  Clovis  and 
his  successors,  a  portion  of  which  finally  took 
from  them  the  name  of  France;  the  Ripuari- 
ans  spread  S.  on  both  sides  of  the  Rhine,  and 
gave  the  name  of  Franconia  to  the  country 
adjacent  to  the  Main. 

Frans  (fr&ntz),  Robertt  1815-92;  German 
composer;  b.  Halle;  professor  in  the  Conserva- 
tory of  Halle;  was  blind.  His  songs  number 
several  hundred,  and  in  merit  are  ranked  next 
after  Schubert's.  Wrote  also  many  accompani- 
ments to  the  music  of  Handel  and  Bach. 

Frans  Jo'sef  Land,  Arctic  archipelago  lying 
mostly  N.  of  the  eightieth  parallel  and  bi- 
sected by  the  meridian  of  60**  E.  longitude; 
consists  of  islands  whose  number  and  size  are 
still  undetermined,  though  most  are  small,  and 
probably  none  compares  in  size  with  the  main 
islands  of  the  Spitzbergen  group,  which  they 
resemble  in  geological  structure'  and  in  gen- 
eral aspect.  The  group  was  discovered  by  the 
Austro-Hungarian  expedition  commanded  by 
Carl  Weyprecht  and  Julius  Payer,  in  the  ship 
Tegetthof,  on  August  30,  1873.  Payer's  sledge 
journey  in  the  sprint  of  1874  extended  to 
Cape  Fligely,  82''  5'  N.  and  58*»  E.,  and  re- 
sulted in  a  map  of  the  archipelago.  That  map 
has  been  greatly  changed  by  the  explorations 
of  Leigh  Smith,  1880  and  1881,  who  extended 
the  limits  of  the  archipelago  to  the  NW.,  and 
by  the  Jackson-Harmsworth  expedition,  which 
spent  about  three  years  among  the  islands 
from  September  7,  1894. 

Frascati  (frfts-kft'td),  town  of  Italy,  on  the 
declivity  of  the  Tusculan  mount,  8  m.  ESE.  of 
Rome;  favorite  summer  residence  of  the  Ro- 
man nobility  and  cardinals  for  some  centuries; 
many  of  their  elegant  villas  remain,  the  most 
celebrated  being  the  Villa  Aldobrandini.  On 
the  summit  of  the  mountain,  2  m.  from  Fras- 
cati, are  the  ruins  of  Tusculum,  where  many 
of  the  most  eminent  ancient  Romans  had 
villas. 
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Fraser,  Charles,  1782-1860;  American  artist; 
b.  Charleston,  S.  C;  admitted  to  the  bar, 
1807;  retired  from  chat  practice  in  1818,  and 
took  up  art,  giving  his  attention  chiefly  to 
miniature  painting.  Besides  portraits  he  pro- 
duced landscapes,  interiors,  historical  pieces, 
and  pictures  of  genre  and  still  life.  Published 
''Reminiscences  of  Charleston,"  and  several 
poems. 

Fraseiy  Simon.    See  Lovat,  Lobd. 

Fraser  Riv^er,  in  British  Columbia;  next  to 
the  Columbia  and  the  Yukon,  the  largest  river 
in  America  falling  into  the  Pacific;  rises  by 
two  forks,  one  of  which  flows  S£.  from  near 
64''  N.  latitude  and  126'*  W.  longitude  for  260 
m.,  while  the  other  flows  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains  (in  latitude'  63^  26'  N.,  longitude 
118**  40'  W.),  and  reaches  the  junction  (near 
Fort  George)  after  a  NW.  course  of  2(>0  m. 
The  course  of  the  main  stream  is  S.  for  800  m. 
Large  steamers  descend  it  for  160  m.  from  its 
mouth  to  Hope.  Large  sea-going  vessels  most- 
ly stop  at  New  Westminster,  76  m.  from  the 
Gulf  of  Georgia.  The  Fraser  River  is  chiefly 
important  for  the  rich  gold  mines  along  its 
banks,  and  for  its  extensive  salmon  fisheries. 
The  Thompson,  an  important  tributary,  joins 
the  Fraser  172  m.  from  its  mouth. 

Frater'nal,  or  Friendly  Sod'eties,  associa- 
tions which  provide  for  their  members'  relief 
in  sickness  and  in  old  age,  and  a  small  sum 
at  death.  The  term  originally  included  soci- 
eties for  good  fellowship  and  conviviality,  and 
many  existing  societies  retain  traces  of  these 
purposes.  They  have  existed  from  very  an- 
cient time;  the  Chinese  have  had  burial  clubs, 
and  one  of  the  prominent  features  of  the  Ro- 
man trade  guilds  was  the  provision,  at  the 
cost  of  the  whole  body  of  members,  of  cere- 
monial observances  at  the  death  of  one  of 
them.     During  mediaeval  times  the  industrial 

fiiilds  represented,  on  the  Continent  and  in 
ngland,  the  idea  of  association  for  mutual 
benefit;  but  thev  died  out  and  the  modem 
friendly  society  is  of  new  birth. 

In  1793  the  British  Parliament  passed  an 
act  for  the  encouragement  of  friendly  societies, 
and  since  then  the  development  of  them  has 
been  promoted  to  such  an  extent  that  at  the 
present  time,  British  friendly  societies  include 
benevolent  societies,  cattle  insurance  societies, 
working  men's  clubs,  and  specially  authorized 
societies  for  various  purposes.  The  great 
friendly  benefit  societies  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes  those,  like  the  Odd  Fellows,  For- 
esters, and  Shepherds,  whose  branches  are  affil- 
iated to  the  "order"  or  "unity,"  but  sepa- 
rately registered,  and  those,  like  the  Hearts  of 
Oak,  Rational  Association,  and  Church  Tem- 
perance Benefit  Society,  which  are  centralized 
under  one  board  of  management,  and  have  one 
common  fund.  The  affiliated  societies  have 
been  extended  to  the  British  colonies  and  pos- 
sessions and  to  America.  Of  both  classes  the 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  the 
Ancient  Order  of  Foresters  are  by  far 
strongest  in  membership  and  financial  sup- 
port. The  niunber  of  members  of  friendly  so- 
(sieties  reported  by  the  chief  registrar,   1906, 


w^as  13,978,790;  their  funds  amounted  to  £60,- 
469,600.  The  ordinary  friendly  societies  re- 
ported 3,132,066  members,  societies  having 
branches,  2,606,029;  collecting  friendly  soci- 
eties, 7,448,649. 

Friendly  societies  in  France  are  of  three 
classes:  (1)  Societies  recognized  as  establish- 
ments of  public  utility;  (2)  approved  soci- 
eties ;  ( 3 )  authorized  societies.  The  first  two 
classes  have  many,  privileges,  such  as  exemp- 
tion from  certain  taxes,  etc.  In  Germany, 
legislation  aiming  at  the  universal  extension 
of  accident  insurance,  sickness  insurance,  and 
old-age  insurance  has  brought  the  friendly  so- 
cieties into  closer  relation  with  the  state  than 
exists  in  Great  Britain  or  elsewhere.  See 
Fbatebnities. 

Frater'nitiea.    See  College  Fbatebnities. 

Fratricelli  (frft-tre-chene),  zealots  of  the 
thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centiiries, 
who,  infiuenced  by  the  Franciscans'  ideas  on 
poverty,  adopted  extravagantly  ascetic  habits, 
then  later  immoral  practices  and  opposition 
to  the  papacy,  going  so  far  as  to  have  com- 
munity of  wives  and  a  pope  of  their  own.  They 
were  condemned  by  Honorius  IV,  1280,  Nicho- 
las IV,  1290,  and  Boniface  VIII,  1296,  and 
proceeded  against  by  the  Inquisition,  which 
finally,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  uprooted 
them. 

Also  a  name  for  the  "Spirituals,"  a  partv 
among  the  Franciscans,  which  in  the  fourteenth 
century  struggled  for  reform.  They  accepted 
the  prophetical  works  of  Joachim  of  Flore  as 
inspired.  Most  of  them  after  a  time  quietly 
returned  to  the  order  of  St.  Francis. 

Also  term  applied  to  the  schismatics  imder 
Michael  of  Cesena,  the  general  of  the  Francis- 
can order,  who  was  joined  by  Lewis  the  Ba- 
varian in  opposing  Pope  John  XXII,  on  ac- 
count of  his  refusal  to  go  their  length  in  praise 
of  poverty.  Michael  died  unreconciled  with 
the  Church. 

Fraud,  any  deception  by  which  another  p^- 
son  is  injured;  but  it  is  necessary  to  explain 
how  far  such  deception  may  go,  and  what  must 
be  its  character,  before  the  law  recognizes  it 
as  a  fraud  and  affords  redress  therefor;  for 
not  all  deception  is  fraud  in  law.  Some  lead- 
ing principles  which  run  through  the  cases  on 
this  subject  will  indicate  what  acts  the  law 
will  regard  as  frauds.  ( 1 )  The  fraud  must  be 
material  to  the  contract  or  transaction,  enter- 
ing into  its  very  essence.  (2)  The  fraud  must 
work  a  substantial  injury;  mere  intention  or 
expectation  is  not  sufficient.  ( 3 )  The  defraud- 
ed party  must  not  only  actually  have-  believed 
the  false  statement,  but  must  have  had  a  ra- 
tional right  to  believe  it.  (4)  A  distinction, 
founded  on  practical  reasons,  is  made  between 
concealment  and  misrepresentation.  Thus,  if 
one  buys  goods  on  credit  who  is  at  the  time 
insolvent,  but  says  nothing  about  his  affairs, 
the  sale  is  valid;  but  if  the  buver,  being  in- 
solvent, falsely  represents  himself  to  the  seller 
as  having  sufficient  resources  to  justify  the 
sale  or  credit,  this  is  a  fraud  which  permits 
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the  seller  to  avoid  the  Bale  and  reclaim  the 
goods. 

The  courts  of  the  U.  S.  have  held  that  a 
buyer  is  not  bound  to  inform  a  seller  of  par- 
ticular circumstances  material  to  the  price 
offered,  which  are  known  to  the  buyer  alone. 

If  one  injures  another  by  such  fraud  as 
the  law  recognizes,  he  is  responsible  therefor, 
although  not  interested  in  the  transaction  and 
not  himself  gaining  bv  the  fraud.  The  doc- 
trine of  constructive  fraud  is  that  by  which 
the  law  treats  as  fraudulent  certain  acts 
which  have,  or  are  adapted  to  have,  the  effect 
of  fraud,  though  none  be  intended;  thus  if  one 
buys  a  chattel,  and  leaves  it,  however  honest- 
ly, in  the  possession  of  the  seller,  this  is  a  void 
sale  as  to  a  third  party  who  buys  of  the  seller 
without  knowledge  of  the  previous  sale. 

Frauds,  Stat'ute  of,  peculiar  law  of  the  Brit- 
ish Empire  and  of  the  U.  8.,  which  originated 
in  the  desire  of  English  jurists  to  prevent  the 
frauds  perpetrated  by  suborned  and  perjured 
witnesses.  It  was  thought  this  could  be  done 
by  providing  that  a  large  number  of  the  most 
common  contracts  should  be  incapable  of  legal 
enforcement  imless  in  writing  and  signed  by 
the  party  sought  to  be  charged.  Accordingly, 
in  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  Charles  II  (1678), 
the  "  Statute  for  the  Prevention  of  Frauds  and 
Perjuries"  was  enacted,  and  its  provisions 
have  been  adopted  more  or  less  entirely  in 
most  states  of  the  U.  S.  By  the  fourth  section 
of  the  English  statute,  which  is  the  one  that 
American  statutes  copy  most  frequently,  no 
action  can  be  brought  on  an  agreement  not  re- 
duced to  writing  and  signed  by  the  party  to 
be  charged  therewith,  or  by  some  person  by 
him  authorized,  if  by  the  action:  (1)  any  ex- 
ecutor or  administrator  is  to  be  charged  to 
answer  damages  for  the  deceased  out  of  his 
own  estate;  or  if  (2)  any  person  is  to  answer 
for  the  debt,  default,  or  miscarriage  of  an- 
other; (3)  neither  can  suit  be  brought  on  any 
agreement  in  consideration  of  marriage;  or 
(4)  on  any  contract  for  the  sale  of  lands,  or 
any  interest  in  or  concerning  them;  or  (6)  on 
any  agreement  not  to  be  performed  within  one 
year  from  the  making  thereof. 

The  second  special  clause,  relating  to  a 
promise  "to  answer  for  the  debt,  default,  or 
miscarriage  of  another,"  covers  all  guarantees. 
The  third  clause,  relating  to  promises  "  in  con- 
sideration of  marriage,"  is  held  not  to  apply 
to  a  promise  or  contract  to  marry,  but  to 
promises  of  settlement  or  other  provision  in 
view  of  marriage.  Another  section  (the  seven- 
teenth of  the  English  statute)  enacts  that  "  no 
contract  for  the  sale  of  any  goods,  wares,  or 
merchandises,  for  the  price  of  £10  or  upward, 
shall  be  good,  except  the  buyer  shall  accept 
part  of  the  goods  so  sold  and  actually  receive 
the  same,  or  give  something  by  way  of  earnest 
to  bind  the  bargain,  or  in  part  payment,"  or 
that  some  note  or  memorandum  be  signed  as 
before.  This  provision,  in  some  form,  is  very 
common  in  the  U.  8. 

In  England  the  prevailing  authority  is  that 
shares  or  stocks  in  incorporated  companies  are 
not  ** goods,  wares,  or  merchandise"  within 
the  statute,  and  therefore  the  bargain  need  not 
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be  in  writing.  Perhaps  the  prevailing  rule  in 
the  U.  8.  is  the  other  way ;  but  the  authorities 
are  conflicting,  and  the  question  may  not  be 
considered  settled.  As  to  giving  something  by 
way  of  earnest  (the  exact  words  of  the  £)ng- 
lish  statute  are  "in  earnest"),  almost  any- 
thing which  has  an  actual  value  may  suffice, 
and  actual  part  payment  haa  the  same  effect 
as  earnest  money. 

Fraud'nlent  Convey'Aiice^  conveyance  the  ob- 
ject, tendency,  or  effect  of  which  is  to  defraud 
another  not  a  party  to  such  conveyance,  or  the 
intent  of  which  is  to  avoid  some  debt  or  duty 
due  by  or  incumbent  on  the  party  making  it. 
Such  conveyances  are  declared  invalid  by  two 
famous  English  statutes,  which  have  been  sub- 
stantially reSnacted  throughout  the  U.  8.  By 
one  of  these,  passed  in  the  thirteenth  year  of 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  (1671),  and  com- 
monly referred  to  as  the  statute  13  Elizabeth, 
chapter  6,  all  fraudulent  conveyances,  gifts,  or 
alienations  of  lands  or  goods  whereby  creditors 
might  be  in  any  wise  disturbed,  hindered,  de- 
layed, or  defrauded  of  their  just  rights,  are 
utterly  void.  The  second  statute  is  known  as 
the  statute  27  Elizabeth,  chapter  4,  enacted 
1585.  It  enacts  that  the  conveyance  of  any  in- 
terest in  lands  for  the  intent  and  purpose  to 
defraud  and  deceive  subsequent  bona  fide  pur- 
chasers of  the  lands  for  a  good  consideration 
shall  be  utterly  void.  This  act  differs  from 
the  previous  one  in  applying  simply  to  lands, 
and  in  protecting  the  interests  of  purchasers 
instead  of  creditors. 

Fravenbnrg  (frow'6n-MJrkh),  town  of  Prus- 
sia; province  of  E.  Prussia;  on  the  Frische 
Haff ;  42  m.  SW.  of  KOnigsberg;  is  the  seat  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Ermeland,  and 
has  a  curious  cathedral  with  six  towers,  which 
in  former  times  served  at  once  as  a  fortress 
and  as  a  waterwork.  The  machinery  intended 
for  the  latter  purpose,  and  contained  in  one 
of  the  towers,  is  said  to  have  been  constructed 
by  Copernicus,  who  was  a  native  of  Frauen- 
burg. 

Frannhofer  (frownHiO-f^r),  Joseph  von,  1787- 
1826;  German  mathematician  and  optician;  b. 
Straubing,  Bavaria;  while  a  glazier  he  studied 
optics,  mathematics,  and  astronomy ;  became  di- 
rector of  the  Mathematical  Institute  of  Mu- 
nich, 1806;  observed,  measured,  and  described 
about  590  black  lines  crossing  the  solar  spec- 
trum, now  called  Fraunhofer's  lines,  1815; 
admitted  to  Munich  Academy  of  Sciences, 
1817;  Prof,  and  Director  of  the  Cabinet  of 
Physics  at  Munich,  1823;  made  improvements 
in  fine  glass  making,  in  dioptric  instruments, 
and  in  the  machinery  for  making  lenses.  He 
also  built  the  refracting  telescope  of  the  Dor- 
pat  Observatory. 

Frazineria,  aromatic  European  herb  of  the 
family  Rutacece,  sometimes  raised  in  gardens; 
so  abounds  in  volatile  oil  that  in  warm,  still 
weather  the  air  around  it  becomes  charged 
with  inflammable  vapor.  This  phenomenon  is 
best  shown  by  inclosmg  the  plant  in  a  box. 

Frayssinoiu  ( f rA-sI-nO' ) ,  Denis  hue  (Comte 
de),  1765-1841;  French  preacher;  b.  Aveyron; 
was  an  ultrampntfA^  fuid  l^timist  priest,  re- 
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nowned  for  his  eloquent  lectures,  which,  under 
the  title  of  '*  Defense  of  Christianity,"  had 
many  editions.  Under  the  restoration  he  was 
successively  Royal  Preacher,  Titular  Bishop  of 
Hermopolis,  Grand  Master  of  the  Univ.  of 
Paris,  a  peer,  and  Minister  of  Ecclesiastical 
Affairs,  in  which  capacity  he  reinstated  the 
Jesuits. 

Fra'sier'Sy  or  Fray^ser'Sy  Farm,  Bat'tle  of,  also 
known  as  the  battle  of  Glendale,  Newmabket 
Road,  Nelson's  Farm,  and  Chables  City 
Cbossboads,  one  of  the  seven  days'  battles  be- 
fore Richmond,  fought  June  30,  1862,  between 
a  part  of  Lee*s  army  under  Lpngstreet,  Hill, 
Jackson,  Magruder,  and  Uuger,  and  a  part  of 
McClellan's  army  imder  W.  F.  Smith,  SSlocum, 
Sumner,  Hooker,  Franklin,  Kearny,  Richard- 
son, Sykes,  Porter,  and  McCall.  Longstreet 
and  Hill  crossed  the  Chickahominy  in  pursuit 
of  McClellan,  and  opened  the  battle  by  attack- 
ing McCaU's  division.  The  fighting  became 
general  and  desperate,  but  the  Confederates 
were  foiled  in  all  their  plans,  and  the  Union 
army  advanced  during  the  night,  and  was  in 
position  for  the  battle  of  Malvern  Hill  the 
next  day. 

Frechette  (fra-shSf),  Louis  Honor6,  1839- 
1908;  French-Canadian  poet;  b.  Levis,  P.  Q. 
He  was  educated  at  Laval  Univ.;  was  called 
to  the  bar  in  1864,  and  practiced  law  until 
1874,  when  he  was  returned  to  the  House  of 
Commons  for  Levis.  He  contributed  to  various 
newspapers,  and  in  1884  became  editor  of  La 
Patrie  m  Montreal.  .He  wrote  both  prose  and 
poetry.  Two  volumes  of  poems,  "  hes  Fleure 
Boreales "  and  "  Les  Oiseaux  de  Niege,"  were 
crowned  bv  the  French  Academy,  and  he  was 
awarded  the  first  Montyon  prize.  He  received 
honorary  degrees  from  both  McGill  and  Queens 
universities,  and  was  appointed  a  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Canada.  His  published 
works  include  "Mes  Loisirs,"  "La  Voix  d'un 
ExiU,"  "  Pele  Mele,"  etc. ;  the  dramas,  "  Ve- 
ronica," "Felix  Poutre,"  and  "Papineau"; 
and  in  prose,  "  Letters  ft  Bastile,"  "  Critique 
des  Rois  de  France,"  "La  NoSl  au  Canada," 
etc. 

Frecldes,  discolorations  of  the  skin  taking 
the  form  of  dark  round  spots,  and  found  usu- 
ally on  the  face  or  parts  of  the  body  exposed 
to  the  sun.  The  color  of  the  skin  is  due  to 
a  deposit  of  fine  pigment  granules  in  its  outer 
layer,  the  epidermis.  When  the  darkening  of 
the  skin  is  diffused,  and  temporary  in  char- 
acter, it  is  called  tan.  When  the  discoloration 
appears  in  the  form  of  small  round  spots,  and 
tends  to  be  more  permanent,  it  is  called 
freckles.  Freckles  are  most  apt  to  affect  those 
of  fair  complexion  and  reddish  hair. 

Frederi'da,  town  and  fortress  of  Denmark; 
in  Jutland,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Little  Belt. 
(^  July  6,  1849,  it  was  the  scene  of  a  victory 
of  the  Danes  over  the  troops  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein. 

Fred'ericky  name  of  several  European  sov- 
ereigns, the  most  important  of  whom  are  treat- 
ed in  the  alphabetical  order  of  the  countries 
over  which  ^ey  ruled: 


Under  the  reign  of  Fbedemck  III  of  Den- 
mark (1648-70)  the  constitution  of  the  coun- 
try was  changed  from  an  elective  to  a  hered- 
itary monarchy,  in  which  the  crown  was 
invested  with  unlimited  power.  Under  Fbed- 
ebick  VII  (1848-63)  this  constitution  was 
changed,  and  the  present  one  established 
( 1849 )  i  according  to  which  the  executive  power 
rests  with  the  king  and  his  responsible  minis- 
try ;  the  legislative  power,  with  the  Thingt  con- 
sisting of  an  upper  and  a  lower  house,  elected 
indirectly  and  directly  by  the  people;  and  the 
judicial  power,  with  courts,  in  which  the  judges 
are  appointed  by  the  king,  but  for  life.  At  the 
death  of  Fbedebick  VII  (1863),  the  Oldenburg 
dynasty  became  extinct,  and  was  succeeded  in 
Denmark  by  the  house  of  Sonderburg-Glttcks- 
burg — Christian  IX  of  that  house  being  suc- 
ceeded in  1906  by  his  son,  Fbeoerick  VIII, 
b.  in  1843. 

Fbederick  I,  1121-90;  German  emperor; 
also  known  as  Fbedebick  Babbabossa  (Red 
Beabd)  ;  son  of  Frederick,  Duke  of  Suabia; 
succeeded  his  imcle,  Conrad  III,  as  King  of 
Germany,  1152;  crowned  Emperor  of  the  Holy 
German  £mpire  at  Rome,  1155.  He  brought 
order  into  the  political  affairs  of  Germany  and 
into  his  Lombardian  possessions,  and  fostered 
literature,  arts,  and  sciences.  Rebellions  in 
Lombardy,  fostered  by  the  pope,  took  place,  and 
when  Frederick  for  the  fifth  time  entered  Italy 
he  was  terribly  beaten  at  the  battle  of  Legnano, 
1176.  Long  confiicts  between  the  Ghibellines 
(Frederick's  party)  and  the  Guelphs  (Duke 
Henry  of  Saxony's  party),  ended  in  the  parti- 
tion of  Henry's  dukedoms,  Bavaria  and  Sax- 
ony, among  the  emperor's  friends,  and  the 
imperial  rule  became  supreme  in 'Germany.  In 
1189  Frederick  organized  the  third  crusade. 
After  storming  and  taking  the  capital  of  the 
Sultan  of  Cr^,  he  was  drowned  in  crossing 
the  Calycadnus,  or,  as  some  say,  died  of  a 
fever.  Fbedebick  II,  1194-1250;  Grerman  em- 
peror; b.  Jesi,  March  of  Ancona;  son  of  Henry 
VI;  elected  Kiiu^  of  the  Romans  in  1196,  and 
of  Naples  and  Sicily,  1209;  succeeded  to  the 
imperial  crown,  1215;  made  two  unsuccessful 
expeditions  to  the  Holy  Land,  for  which  he  was 
twice  excommunicated;  finally  spent  fifteen 
years  in  the  Holy  Land;  took  Jerusalem  in 
1229,  and  crowned  himself  king;  but  was 
thereafter  twice  excommunicated,  and  was  in- 
volved in  lifelong  wars  incited  by  the  popes. 
Fbedebick  III,  1415-93;  German  emperor;  b. 
Innspruck;  son  of  Ernst,  Duke  of  Styria  and 
Carinthia;  elected  emperor,  1440.  His  reign 
was  one  of  almost  continual  wars;  but  he 
strengthened  his  own  family,  which  still  bears 
sway  in  Austria.  The  title  Frederick  III  is 
sometimes  given  to  the  Duke  of  Austria, 
elected  emperor  1314,  who  ruled  jointly  with 
Louis  IV  from  1325  to  his  death,  1330.  By 
others  he  is  reckoned  as  a  king  of  Germany, 
but  not  as  an  emperor. 

Fbedebick  I,  1667-1713;  first  King  of  Prus- 
sia; b.  KOnigsberg;  succeeded  his  father,  Fred- 
erick William  the  Great,  as  Elector  of  Prussia, 
with  the  title  of  Frederick  III,  1688.  On  com- 
ing to  power  he  declared  null  the  will  of  his 
father,  by  which  his  half  brothers  received  a 
part  of  his  inheritance.    By  skillful  diplomacy 
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strengthened  his  influence  abroad  and  enlarged 
his  boundaries  at  the  expense  of  small  neigh- 
boring states.  In  1701,  with  the  consent  of  the 
emperor,  he  took  the  title  of  king.  Fbedebick 
II,  1712--86;  third  King  of  Prussia;  surnamed 
The  Gbeat;  b.  Berlin;  son  of  Frederick  Will- 
iam I;  married  Elizabeth  Christina  of  Bruns- 
wick-Bovern;  ascended  the  throne,  1740.  He 
proclaimed  freedom  of  religion,  advanced  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  estoblished  impartial 
justice,  and  granted  the  absolute  right  of  peti- 
tion to  all.  In  1740  the  Emperor  Charles  VI 
died,  leaving  his  inheritance  to  his  daughter, 
Maria  Theresa.  Frederick,  who  laid  claim  to 
Silesia,  invaded  that  coimtry,  1741,  and  gained 
victories  at  Mollwitz  and  Chotusitz.  As  Maria 
Theresa  was  at  war  with  France,  she  consented 
to  the  Peace  of  Breslau,  June  11,  1742,  which 
ceded  to  Prussia  Upper  and  Lower  Silesia  as 
far  as  the  Oppa  River.  Convinced  that  Austria 
would  not  allow  this  treaty  to  be  permanent, 
he  formed  alliances  with  France  and  Bavaria, 
invaded  Bohemia  and  took  Prague,  1744.  In 
1745  he  fought  the  brilliant  battles  of  Hohen- 
friedberg,  Sohr,  Hennersdorf,  and  Kesseldorf. 
The  Peace  of  Dresden,  December  25,  1745,  con- 
firmed his  possession  of  Silesia.  During  the 
next  eleven  years  he  kept  at  peace,  and  labored 
successfully  to  develop  his  realm. 

To  regain  Silesia,  Maria  Theresa  made  an 
alliance  with  France,  which  Russia,  Saxony, 
and  Sweden  joined,  to  check  the  growing  power 
of  Prussia.  In  the  same  year  Frederick 
formed  an  alliance  with  England,  and  began 
the  Seven  Years*  War,  invading  Saxony,  de- 
feating the  Austrians  at  Lowositz,  and  com- 
pelling the  Saxon  army  to  surrender.  In 
November  he  crushed  the  French  at  Rossbach; 
a  month  later,  defeated  the  Austrians  at 
Lenthen,  and  drove  them  from  Silesia ;  in  1758 
he  overthrew  the  Russians  at  Zomdorf,  and 
in  1760  gained  important  victories  at  Liegnitz 
and  Torgaw.  On  August  12,  1759,  he  was  dis- 
astrously defeated  at  Kunersdorf;  in  1760 
Berlin  was  captured  by  the  Russians,  and 
nothing  but  a  combination  of  fortunate  cir- 
cumstances prevented  the  loss  of  his  cause, 
chief  of  which  was  the  death  of  the  Czarina 
Elizabeth,  on  which  Russia  became  an  ally  of 
Prussia.  In  1763  France  withdrew  from  her 
alliance  with  Austria,  and  Maria  Theresa 
signed  the  Peace  of  Hubertsberg,  by  which  the 
Prussian  claims  were  confirmed.  Joining  Rus- 
sia and  Austria  in  the  partition  of  Poland, 
1772,  Frederick  added  to  his  dominions.  He 
displayed  marked  genius  in  peace  as  well  as 
war^-efl'aoed  the  signs  of  disaster  caused  by 
the  war,  and  long  before  his  death  made  Prus- 
sia a  modern  nation.  He  was  actively  inter- 
ested in  literature,  and  his  collected  writings, 
published  1846-57,  fill  thirty  volumes.  Fbeiv 
ESICK  III,  1831-88;  second  Emperor  of  €rer« 
many  and  eighth  King  of  Prussia;  b.  near 
Potsdam;  son  of  Emperor  William  I;  learned 
the  art  of  war  under  Moltke;  married,  1858, 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Queen  Victoria;  entered 
the  military  service  early  in  life.  In  the  Aus- 
tro-Prussian  War  of  ^866  he  commanded  the 
Second  army,  numbering  125,000  men;  during 
the  Franco-German  War  led  the  Third  army 
of  about  200,000;  won  the  victories  of  Weis- 


senburg,  WOrth,  and  Sedan,  and  bore  a  distin- 
guished part  in  succeeding  events ;  succeeded  his 
father,  March  0,  1888;  died  of  a  malignant 
affection  of  the  throat. 

Frederick  in,  surnamed  The  Pious,  elector 
of  the  Palatinate,  1559-76;  educated  at  the 
court  of  Charles  V,  but  married  a  Lutheran 
princess,  1537,  and  openly  embraced  Lutheran- 
ism,  1549.  Under  him  the  Palatinate  became 
the  principal  home  and  chief  support  of  Cal- 
vinism in  Germany,  the  Lutheran  Church  being 
supplanted  by  the  Reformed. 

Frederick  Charles  Nich'olas  (Prince),  1828- 
85;  b.  Berlin;  nephew  of  Emperor  William  of 
Germany;  entered  the  army  m  youth;  served 
with  distinction  in  Schleswig,  1864;  had  an 
important  share  in  the  victory  of  Sadowa, 
1866.  Commanded  the  Second  Germany  army 
in  the  Franop-Gciman  War;  directed  the  si^e 
against  Metz;  after  the  surrender,  was  made 
a  field  marshal,  and  dispersed  the  Army  of  the 
Loire  in  six  weeks. 

Frederick  Will'Um,  1620-88;  called  The 
Great  Elector;  eleventh  elector  of  Branden- 
burg; b.  Berlin;  succeeded  his  father,  George 
William,  1640;  made  an  advantageous  peace 
with  Sweden,  1648;  reorganized  the  army; 
joined  Sweden  against  the  Poles,  1655,  and 
freed  Brandenburg  from  the  Polish  sover- 
eignty; was  recognized  as  Sovereign  of  Prus- 
sia, 1663;  took  a  leading  part,  1672-73,  in  the 
war  with  Louis  XIV;  routed  the  French  at 
Fehrbellin,  1675,  and  by  1679  had  expelled 
them  from  Prussia  and  Fomerania.  The  last 
years  of  his  reign  were  devoted  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  material  prosperity  of  his  terri- 
tories. Though  not  himself  proclaimed  king, 
he  prepared  the  way  for  his  successor,  Fred- 
erick L 

Frederick  William,  name  of  four  kings  of 
Prussia,  who  follow:  Fbedebick  Whjjaic  I, 
1688-1740;  b.  Berlin;  succeeded  his  father, 
Frederick  I,  1713;  forced  the  surrender  of  a 
large  part  of  Swedish  Pomerania  to  his  sway; 
abolished  feudal  tenures.  The  ruling  purpose 
of  his  life  was  the  assurance  of  the  future 
greatness  of  Prussia,  through  the  economical 
rule  of  his  own  family.  Fbedebick  Williah 
II,  1744-97;  succeeded  his  uncle,  Frederick  the 
Great,  1786;  lost  the  trans-Rhenish  provinces 
to  the  French  Republic,  1795,  but  his  share  in 
the  second  and  third  partitions  of  Poland, 
1793-95,  largely  extended  his  sway.  His  ex- 
travagance and  tyranny  were  partially  offset 
by  le^l  reforms  and  the  encouragement  of 
Prussian  industries.  Fbedebiok  William  III, 
1770-1840;  succeeded  his  father,  Frederick 
William  II,  1797;  undertook  at  once  the  re- 
form of  the  abuses  of  his  father's  reign,  and 
by  treaties  increased  his  dominions.  Was 
forced  by  his  subjects  to  declare  war  against 
the  French,  1806.  The  battles  of  Jena,  Auer- 
stadt,  Eylau,  and  Friedland,  followed  by  the 
Peace  of  Tilsit  (1807),  were  most  disastrous 
to  Prussia,  and  reduced  it  to  half  its  former 
extent.  In  1813  the  War  of  Liberation  from 
the  French  was  inaugurated;  the  battles  of 
Lfltzen,  Bautsen,  Leipzig,  and  Brienne,  and 
the  occupation  of  Paris  by  the  allies,  followed. 
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and  Prussia  became  more  powerful  than  ever, 
chiefly  at  the  expense  of  Saxony.  Fbbdsbick 
WnxiAM  IV,  1705-1861;  b.  Sans  Souci,  near 
Potsdam;  served  in  the  wars  against  Napoleon, 
and  was  popular  in  early  life;  succeeded  his 
father,  Frederick  William  III,  1840,  and 
adopted  a  reactionary  policy.  After  the  revo- 
lution of  1848,  in  place  of  the  constitution  pro- 
posed by  the  revolutionists,  he  promulgated 
one  of  his  own,  and  dissolved  the  popular  as- 
sembly; declined  the  imperial  crown  tendered 
him  by  the  Frankfort  Diet,  1849.  Became  in- 
sane, and  yielded  the*  crown  to  his  brother 
(afterwards  William  I),  who  became  regent, 
1858. 

Frederick,  capital  of  Frederick  Co.,  Md.;  60 
m.  W.  by  N.  of  Baltimore;  is  the  seat  of  the 
State  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dmnb,  Fred- 
erick College,  and  the  Woman's  College;  has 
manufactures  of  tobacco,  coaches,  leather,  knit 
goods,  shirt  waists,  shoes,  fiour,  castings,  and 
canned  goods.  Frederick  lies  within  3  m.  of 
the  Monocacy  battlefield,  and  12  m.  from  the 
battlefield  of  S.  Mountain.  The  Confederate 
army,  under  Gen.  Lee,  occupied  Frederick  for 
six  days  from  September  6,  1862,  and  on  the 
12th  of  the  same  month  the  Union  army,  un- 
der McClellan,  occupied  the  city.  On  July  9, 
1864,  it  was  again  occupied  by  the  Confederate 
army,  under  Gen.  Jubal  Early,  who  received 
as  a  ransom  from  her  citizens  $200,000.  The 
remains  of  Francis  S.  Key,  author  of  '*The 
Star-spangled  Banner,"  are  buried  in  Mount 
Olivet  Cemetery,  adjoining  the  city,  and  those 
of  Barbara  Frietchie,  immortalized  by  Whit- 
tier,  lie  in  the  old  cemetery  of  the  Reformed 
Church.    Pop.  (1900)  9,296. 

Frederick  Hen'ry  Island,  island  claimed  by 
Dutch;  area  about  400  sq.  m. ;  is  separated 
from  the  mainland  of  New  Guinea,  of  which 
it  forms  a  SW.  part,  by  the  narrow  Strait  of 
Dourga,  or  Marianne.  Arafura  Sea  separates 
it  from  Australia  on  the  S. 

Fred'ericksbmg,  city  in  Spottsylyania  Co., 
Va. ;  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Rappahannock,  92 
m.  from  its  mouth;  at  the  head  of  tidewater, 
61  m.  N.  of  Richmond.  The  city  has  very 
great  water  power  supplied  by  a  dam  con- 
structed across  the  Rappahannock  just  above 
the  city.  Fredericksburg  has  a  public  library, 
flour  mills,  a  tannery,  sumac  mills,  foimdries, 
a  shoe  factory,  woolen  mill,  silk  mill,  ice  fac- 
tory, cigar  factories,  a  carriage  factory,  lum- 
ber mills,  and  two  flne  iron  bridges  across  the 
Rappahannock.  During  the  Civil  War  it  was 
the  scene  of  several  bloody  contests.  Pop. 
(1900)  5,068. 

Fredericksburgy  Bat'tle  of,  next  great  battle 
of  the  Civil  War  in  the  U.  S.  after  Antietam; 
fought  December  13,  1862,  by  Confederate 
forces,  78,000  strong,  under  Gen.  Lee,  and  Fed- 
eral forces  estima^d  at  116,000,  under  Gen. 
Bumside.  The  Confederates  were  intrenched 
on  the  heights  back  of  the  city,  and  there  were 
attacked  by  divisions  imder  Franklin,  Sumner, 
and  Hooker.  After  an  all-day  flght  the  Fed- 
eral troops  were  defeated,  and  on  the  16th 
recrossed  the  Rappahannock.    The  Federal  loss 


in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing  was   12,653; 
the  Confederate,  5,377. 

Fred'ericton,  capital  of  New  Brunswick  and 
of  York  Co. ;  on  the  right  bank  of  the  St.  John 
River,  84  m.  from  its  mouth.  The  chief  public 
buildings  are  the  government  house,  the  prov- 
ince building,  Victoria  Hospital,  courthouse, 
city  hall,  l^rracks,  the  exhibition  building, 
customhouse,  jail,  etc.  Fredericton  is  the  seat 
of  an  Anglican  bishopric,  of  the  Univ.  of  New 
Brimswick,  and  of  the  Provincial  Normal 
School;  contains  also  Christ  Church  Cathedral 
(Anglican)  and  several  libraries.  The  chief 
business  is  commerce,  particularly  the  lumber 
trade.  The  town  was  founded  by  Villebon, 
1692,  as  a  fort;  under  the  name  of  St. 
Ann's  Point  was  temporarily  the  capital  of 
New  Brunswick,  1701;  the  government  was 
permanently  established  there,  1786.  Pop. 
7,800. 


Frederikahald 
Norway;  50  m. 
SE.  is  a  strong 
pendicular  rock, 
11,  1718,  at  the 
XII  of  Sweden 
flne  harbor  and 
lumber.     Pop.   ( 


(fred'ir-Iks-hftld),  town  of 
SS£.  of  Christiania.  To  the 
castle,  Frederiksten,  on  a  per- 
350  ft.  high.  Here,  December 
siege  of  this  fortress,  Charles 
was  killed.  The  town  has  a 
considerable  trade  in  iron  and 
1900)    11,936. 


FrederiksUd  (fred'6r:Ik-stlld),  seaport  of 
Norway;  50  m.  SE.  of  Christiania,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Glonunen;  has  a  spacious  harbor, 
with  a  good  deal  of  Norwegian  shipping;  a 
good  trade,  manufactures  of  luirdware,  pottery, 
agricultural  implements,  brandy,  etc.,  besides 
its  lumber  business.  In  olden  times  the  town 
was  strongly  fortified,  and,  1716,  Charles  XII 
of  Sweden  in  vain  attempted  to  capture  it. 
Pop.    (1900)   abt.  15,000. 

Fredro  (frA'dr5),  Alexander  (Count),  1793- 
1876;  Polish  dramatist,  called  "the  Moli^re 
of  Poland";  b.  Suchorow,  Galicia;  the  foimder 
of  Polish  comedy;  took  his  scenes  from  real 
life.  Chief  works,  "  Mr.  Moneybags,"  "  Ladies 
and  Hussars,"  "Man  and  Wife,"  and  "Re- 
venge." 

Free  Bench,  in  English  law,  an  estate  in 
many  respects  resembling  dower,  which  by  the 
custom  01  most  manors  the  widow  has  in  the 
copyhold  estates  of  which  her  husband  was 
tenant.  In  some  manors  the  husband's  estate 
in  the  copyholds  of  which  his  wife  was  tenant 
is  also  called  free  bench,  but  this  interest  is 
usually  termed  his  "courtesy." 

Free  Church  of  Scotland,  that  branch  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  which  separated  from  the 
Established  Church  of  Scotland,  1843,  surren- 
dering all  state  support  in  order  to  possess 
"spiritual  independence,"  especially  to  get  the 
rignt  to  veto  a  presentation  to  a  parish  when 
the  majority  of  the  people  opposed  it.  Under 
the  leadership  of  Thomas  Chalmers,  474  min- 
isters seceded.  In  1852  the  Synod  of  the  United 
Original  Seceders,  and  in  1876  the  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Church,  united  with  this  body; 
in  1900  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  united 
with  the  Free  Church  to  form  the  United  Free 
Church  of  Scotland,  at  which  time  the  Free 
Church  had  1,104  congregations,  and  296,085 
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communicants.  A  number  of  ministers,  elders, 
and  oonununicants  of  the  Free  Church  refused 
to  enter  the  new  union,  and  were  extruded,  or 
dispossessed,  by  the  majority  in  the  United 
Free  Church  from  the  use  of  the  Free  Church 
buildings  and  funds.  The  extruded  parties 
went  to  law,  and,  1904,  they  were  declared  to 
be  the  legal  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  and  en- 
titled to  all  the  invested  funds,  colleges, 
schools,  churches,  and  manses,  the  value  of 
this  property  being  estimated  at  £5,000,000. 
This  church  has  some  200  congregations  and 
100,000  communicants. 

Free  Cit'ies.    See  Free  Iicpebial  Cities. 

Free  Congrega'tionB,  those  formed  in  Ger- 
many, beginning  1841,  as  a  rationalistic  reac- 
tion against  the  revival  of  positive  Christianity 
imder  King  William  IV  of  Prussia.  They  were 
originally  known  as  **  Friends  of  Light,"  or 
"Protestant  Friends."  The  leaders  of  the 
movement  at  first  professed  to  be  Christians, 
but  later  affiliated  with  atheists  and  material- 
ists, and  were  compelled  by  the  government  to 
separate  from  the  church.  Then  they  formed 
"  Free  Congregations."  The  leaders  entered 
Parliament  abt.  1848,  and  represented  them- 
selves as  the  leaders  of  the  nation.  When  the 
reaction  following  the  Revolution  of  1848  set 
in,  the  government  began  to  deal  in  a  peremp- 
tory manner  with  these  congregations.  To-day 
there  are  in  Germany  only  about  sixty  of  them. 

Freed'men,  in  ancient  Rome,  free  men  who 
had  been  slaves.  Slaves  liberated  by  certain 
forms,  or  owned  with  certain  conditions  before 
liberation,  or  over  thirty  years  old  at  the  time 
of  acquiring  freedom,  became  not  only  freed- 
men  (libertini),  but  Roman  citizens;  others 
belonged  to  the  class  Latini;  still  others  {dedi- 
titii)  had  no  political  status.  The  descend- 
ants of  freedmen  were  free  citizens,  but  even 
so  they  did  not  have  the  rights  of  the  gens  or 
tribe.    See  Freeman. 

Freedmen,  in  U.  S.  history,  a  term  denoting 
the  colored  people  emancipated  by  the  Civil 
War.  Soon  after  its  commencement,  and  espe- 
cially after  the  Emancipation  Proclamation, 
January  1,  1863,  large  numbers  of  slaves  came 
within  the  Federal  lines.  The  duty  of  caring 
for  them  devolved,  first,  on  the  War  Depart- 
ment, and  afterwards  on  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. They  were  supplied  with  food  and 
clothing,  and  employed  on  fortification  and 
other  labor.  Plantations  abandoned  by  their 
owners  were  set  apart  for  their  use.  They  were 
enlisted  in  the  Federal  army  to  the  number  of 
186,097.  Various  charitable  and  religious  or- 
ganizations did  much  for  their  education  by 
organizing  schools  and  employing  teachers. 

After  the  war  the  late  slaves  who  flocked  to 
the  towns  were  transported  to  points  where 
work  could  be  obtained,  and  supervision  was 
necessary  to  protect  their  rights,  and  to  pre- 
pare them  for  a  life  of  freedom.  An  act  of 
Congress  was  passed,  March  3,  1865,  organiz- 
ing in  the  War  Department  the  "  Bureau  of 
Refugees,  Freedmen,  and  Abandoned  Lands," 
popularly  known  as  the  "  Freedmen's  Bureau," 
which  remained  in  operation  till  January  1, 
1869.     The  educational  department  continued 


till  July  1,  1870.  Several  institutions  for 
higher  education  were  opened,  some  of  which 
are  still  in  operation.  The  number  of  rations 
issued  to  freedmen  was  over  15,000,000.  The 
bureau  was  supported  mainly  by  Congressional 
appropriations.  Its  expenditure  for  educa- 
tional purposes  to  August  31,  1871,  was  $3,- 
711,264,  and  the  total  expenditure  for  all  pur- 
poses, $14,996,480. 

Freedmen's  Bu'reau,  a  bureau  of  the  War 
Department  of  the  U.  S.  Govt.,  established  in 
1865,  for  the  supervision  of  lands  abandoned 
during  the  Civil  War  and  for  the  control  of 
all  subjects  relating  to  refugees  and  freedmen 
from  any  part  of  the  territory  within  the  op- 
erations oi  the  army.  The  bureau  was  under 
the  control  of  a  commissioner  appointed  by  the 
President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  The 
work  thus  assigned  to  this  bureau  was  the  or- 
ganization into  the  methods  of  civil  govern- 
ment of  2,500,000  people  who  had  been 
driven  from  their  former  homes  by  the  war. 
Gen.  O.  O.  Howard,  of  the  U.  S.  army,  was 
appointed  commissioner,  and  he  at  once  in- 
stalled a  large  number  of  assistant  commis- 
sioners in  various  parts  of  the  country.  These 
were  organized  into  the  "  quartermaster's  divi- 
sion," the  '*  land  and  claim  division,"  the 
'*  medical  division,"  the  '*  transportation  divi- 
sion," the  "  school  division,"  the  "  bounty  divi- 
sion," and  the  **  financial  division."  The  work 
of  the  bureau  was  intended  to  be  only  tempo- 
rary. Gradually  the  schools,  banks,  and  other 
institutions  founded  for  the  purpose  of  aid- 
ing in  the  passage  over  a  rough  period  were 
turned  over  to  the  common  system  of  govern- 
ment in  the  country. 

Freehold,  estate  of  inheritance  or  for  life  in 
real  property.  An  estate  of  freehold  may  be 
either  corporeal,  as  in  land,  or  incorporeal,  as 
in  rents  or  franchises.  Freeholds  of  inher- 
itance are  fees  simple  and  fees  tail.  Freeholds 
not  of  inheritance  are  life  estates,  and  may  be 
either  conventional  (i.e.,  created  by  contract 
between  the  parties),  or  legal  (t.e.,  created  by 
operation  of  law).  Conventional  ones  may  be 
either  (1)  for  one's  own  life,  (2)  for  the  life 
of  another,  or  (3)  for  an  indefinite  period, 
which  may  or  may  not  last  during  one  s  life. 
Legal  life  estates  are  (1)  courtesy,  (2)  dower, 
and   ( 3 )   jointure. 

Free  Impe'rial  Cit'ies,  term  generally  used 
for  what  in  German  history  is  called  Freie 
ReichS'Stadte — ^that  is,  towns  which  governed 
themselves  by  elected  magistrates  ana  formed 
independent  communities  subject  only  to  the 
emperor.  They  were  the  natural  result  of 
the  unsettled  state  in  which  society  found  it- 
self in  the  early  Middle  Ages.  As  they  ac- 
quired the  power  of  defending  themselves 
against  the  robberies  of  the  knights  they  ob- 
tained political  influence.  They  first  appear 
fully  developed  in  their  distinct  character  as 
independent  members  of  the  empire  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII,  1308-13.  At  the  Diet  of 
Augsburg,  1474,  they  for  the  first  time  divid- 
ed themselves  into  two  benches,  the  Rhenish 
and  Suabian;  and  by  the  Peace  of  Westphalia, 
1648,  they  were  formally  reoognized  as  form- 
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ing  the  third  collegium  of  the  imperial  diet. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution  they 
numbered  fifty-one,  the  Suabian  bench  com- 
prising thirty-seven.  In  1803  their  number 
was  reduced  to  six,  viz,,  Hamburg,  LUbeck, 
Bremen,  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Augsburg,  and 
Nuremberg.  Augsburg  and  Nuremberg  were 
incorporated  with  Bavaria,  1806,  and  F'rank- 
fort-on-the-Main  with  Prussia,  1866. 

Free'maOy  Edward  Augustus,  1823^2;  Eng- 
lish historian;  b.  Harborne,  Stafford;  exam- 
iner in  law  and  modern  history  at  Oxford, 
1857-68,  1863-64;  took  a  like  position  in  the 
School  of  Modern  History,  1873,  and  became 
Regius  Prof,  of  Modern  History  and  fellow 
of  Oriel,  1884.  Author  of  many  works,  includ- 
ing *'  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest," 
"Growth  of  the  English  Constitution,"  "The 
Ottoman  Power  in  Europe,"  "  Chief  Periods  of 
European  History,"  "Methods  of  Historical 
Study,"  "The  History  of  Sicily." 

Freeman,  man  who  is  not  a  slave,  or,  in  a 
narrower  sense,  a  citi2en  or  burgess  who  has 
certain  specified  rights.  In  ancient  Rome  free- 
men {liheri)  were  of  two  classes— 4fMenui,  or 
free  bom,  and  liherti  or  Uhertini,  Jreedmen, 
who  had  been  slaves.  The  two  classes  had  a 
distinct  legal  status,  but  the  sons  of  freedmen 
were  ingenui,  though  without  tribal  privileges. 
See  Fbeedmbn. 

Fiee'masonry.    See  Masonbt. 

Free  Meth'odists,  small  sect  found  chiefly  in 
W.  New  York,  Illinois,  and  Michigan.  They 
reported  in  1908  in  the  U.  S.  1,117  churches, 
1,126  ministers,  and  31,436  members.  See 
Methodism. 

Free  Ports,  certain  area  in  any  one  of  a 
number  of  important  ports  of  Europe,  special- 
ly reserved,  within  the  limits  of  which  all 
goods  may  be  landed  or  stored  without  paying 
uty.  The  whole  area,  with  all  markets  and 
factories  in  it,  is  considered  as  "foreign  terri- 
tory." Thus  at  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Co- 
penhagen, the  three  chief  free  ports,  com- 
modities mav  be  brought  from  any  part  of  the 
world  into  the  area  set  apart  and  then  sent  to 
foreign  markets,  paying  duty  only  when  taken 
into  the  country  in  which  the  free  port  is  sit- 
uated. The  advantages  of  the  free  port  to 
commerce  are  similar  in  many  respects  to 
those  of  bonded  warehouses  in  Uie  U.  S. 

Free  Soil  Par'ty,  political  party  in  the  U.  S., 
founded  on  the  principle  of  nonextension  of 
slavery  to  the  territories.  The  immediate 
cause  of  its  establishment  was  the  acquisition 
of  new  territory  through  the  Mexican  War. 
It  was  organized  at  a  convention  (called  by 
seceders  on  antislavery  groimds  from  both  the 
Whig  and  Democratic  pai-ties)  in  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  August  0,  1848.  It  then  nominated  for 
President  and  Vice  President  Martin  Van  Bu- 
ren  and  Charles  Francis  Adams,  who  in  the 
election  received  a  popular  vote  of  about  291,- 
000.  The  second  National  Convention  of  the 
Freesoil  Party,  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  August  11, 
1852,  nominated  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent John  P.  Hale  and  George  W.  Julian,  who 
received  a  popular  vote  of  about  156,000.    The 


organization  was  merged  in  that  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party,  1856. 

Free'thinkerSy  name  applied  to  the  deistic 
opponents  of  Christianity  in  England  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  Their 
leading  representatives  were  Lord  Herbert  of 
Cherbury,  Hobbes,  Toland,  Tindal,  Woolston, 
Chubb,  Ajithony  Collins,  Bolingbroke,  Shaftes- 
bury, and  David  Hume.  They  were  never  an 
organized  sect.  In  the  eighteenth  century  the 
French  writers,  including  Voltaire,  D'Alem- 
bert,  Diderot,  and  Helv^tius,  who  labored  for 
the  overthrow  of  Christianity,  and  called 
themselves  esprits  forts,  were  in  England 
called  freethinkers. 

Free'town,  capital  of  the  British  colony  of 
Sierra  Leone,  Africa;  on  the  estuary  of  the 
Sierra  Leon6  River;  is  the  headquarters  of  the 
British  forces  in  W.  Africa;  has  schools  in 
which  Mohammedan  youths  are  trained  as 
teachers,  and  a  botanical  garden.  Pop.  ( 1901 ) 
30,033. 

Free  Trade,  trade  of  commercial  intercourse 
free  from  artificial  interference  or  restriction. 
In  general  use,  the  term  has  a  more  complex 
meaning,  and  expresses  the  doctrine  of  politi- 
cal economy  which  holds  that  the  prosperity 
of  a  state  or  nation  can  best  be  promoted  by 
freeing  from  governmental  interference,  so  far 
as  may  be,  the  exchange  of  commodities  and 
services  between  its  own  people  and  the  people 
of  other  nations  and  countries,  more  especially 
from  taxation  of  imports  or  of  exports.  "  Free 
trade,"  as  an  economic  principle  or  oolitico- 
commercial  system,  is  the  opposite  of  tne  prin- 
ciple or  system  of  "protection,"  which  main- 
tains that  a  nation  can  most  surely  attain  high 
material  prosperity  by  "protecting"  its  in- 
dustries from  underselling  by  competitive  for- 
eign industries;  the  same  to  be  effected  either 
by  prohibiting  the  importation  of  their  prod- 
ucts, or  by  laying  such  taxes  on  imports  as 
shall,  through  a  consequent  enhancement  of 
prices,   impede  their  introduction. 

It  is  essential  to  appreciate  at  the  outset 
the  relation  which  "free  trade"  and  "protec- 
tion," regarded  as  economic  systems,  sustain 
to  the  subject  of  taxation  and  revenue.  The 
nature  of  this  relation  is  as  follows:  The  com- 
mand of  revenue  being  essential  to  the  exist- 
ence of  government,  the  power  to  compel  con- 
tributions, or  "to  tax,"  is  inherent  in  every 
sovereignty,  and  rests  finally  on  political  ne- 
cessity. This  principle,  strictly  applied, 
means — ^no  taxation  but  for  maintaining  the  ex- 
istence of  the  government  and  the  operation  of 
its  several  departments,  i.e.,  to  defray  its  ordi- 
nary expenses  in  peace,  and  in  war  the  same 
plus  those  due  to  the  war.  It  seems,  however, 
to  be  generally  admitted  that  national  taxa- 
tion may  properly  aim  at  further  ends;  at 
least  to  the  extent  indicated  when  it  is  said 
that  the  state  "may  interfere  with  the  laws 
of  trade,  repress  one  form  of  industry  and 
stimulate  another,  discourage  even  to  the  ex- 
tent of  prohibition  the  indulgence  of  certain 
tastes  and  practices  which  it  may  judge  detri- 
mental to  itself  or  its  citizens,  and  expend  the 
money  raised  by   taxation  in  furtherance  of 
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such  objects";  and  the  great  source  of  any 
funds  needed  for  such  purposes  or  for  the 
more  essential  ends  of  government,  is,  in  the 
practice  of  all  governments,  mercantile  taxa- 
tion. 

Practically,  then,  there  is  no  contention  for 
absolute  free  trade ;  but  the  name  **  free  trad- 
ers" has  been  applied  loosely  to  those  who 
would  have  trade  in  all  legitimate  goods  ut- 
terly free  but  for  the  fact  that  trade  tariffs 
are  the  moat  convenient  means  of  revenue. 
This  school  would  adjust  such  tariffs  with  sole 
regard  to  the  national  treasury,  scaling  and 
placing  the  duties  with  a  view  to  just  about 
the  total  sum  expected  to  be  needed  for  gov- 
ernmental ends.  That  is  the  substance  of 
"tariff  for  revenue  only,"  which,  moreover, 
implies  that  no  purpose  of  taxation  is  to  be 
met  but  by  specino  appropriation  and  through 
disbursement  from  the  treasury. 

This  plan  may  be  illustrated  by  taxes,  high 
or  low,  on  imported  luxuries,  or  by  low  taxes 
on  articles  of  universal  use,  but  not  produced 
in  the  country,  or  produced  there  in  relatively 
slight  quantities.  This  illustration  points  the 
principle  of  avoiding  favor  to  selected  domes- 
tic industries.  The  exclusive  revenue  aim 
tends  also  to  "  horizontal "  tariffs,  i.e.,  to  put 
all  schedules  "on  a  common  level,  taxing  as 
nearly  as  may  be  "  according  to  the  value," 
or  by  a  uniform  percentage  of  appraised  val- 
ues. The  same  tendency  has  been  shown  in  a 
movement  for  tariff  reform,  by  demanding  a 
"horizontal  reduction,"  i.e.,  scaling  down  all 
schedules  by  a  common  rate. 

The  keen  lookout  against  inequitable  results 
in  taxation  is  the  ethical  element  opposed  to 
protection,  which  is  conceived  to  be  a  way  of 
making  the  consumer  pay  a  (bonus)  tax  to 
the  home  producer,  the  bonus  being  the  addi- 
tion to  the  home  price  caused  by  the  customs 
tax  on  the  imported  goods.  Thus  protective 
duties  are  seen  by  the  "  free  trader  "  as  a  sort 
of  "  class  legislation,"  or  social  and  simiptuary 
legislation  in  the  interest  of  one  class  and  dis- 
criminating against  another  and  larger  class. 
He  does  not  find  valid,  nor  always  sincere,  the 
protectionist's  answer  that  the  higher  price 
maintains  higher  home  wages  and  a  higher 
domestic  standard  of  living.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  through  an  actual  or  potential  lift 
to  the  wages  of  those  employed  in  the  pro- 
tected industries  that  the  protectionist  justi- 
fies this  sort  of  tariff. 

The  fiscal  objection  to  protective  duties  is 
that,  so  far  as  they  do  their  intended  work, 
i.e.,  keep  out  foreign  goods,  they  check  the 
stream  of  revenue.  Much  is  made  of  this  point 
in  argumentation.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however, 
that  the  high  duties  levied  by  the  U.  S.  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War  yielded  a  large  revenue, 
which  was  a  main  object  in  laying  them,  and 
continued  to  do  so  a  long  time  after  the  spe- 
cial circumstances  of  the  war  time  had  passed. 

Mediating  between  tariff  for  revenue  only 
and  tariff  equally  and  searchingly  for  protec- 
tion stands  the  doctrine  of  tariff  for  revenue 
with  incidental  protection,  i.e.,  duties  moder- 
ated so  as  to  admit  large  importations,  yet 
high  enough  and  so  adjusted  as  to  stimulate 
domestic  manufactures  by  increasing  the  price 


of  competitive  foreign  products.  This  plan  is 
much  favored  in  the  U.  S.,  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  "American"  or  protective  sys- 
tem against  overturn  or  a  too  close  approach 
to  free  trade.  The  plan  is  admittedly  feasible, 
but  so  far  as  it  fosters  explicitly  a  domestic 
industry,  it  incurs  the  objections  stated  above. 
While  even  tariffs  for  revenue  only  cannot 
avoid  some  effect  on  home  production,  yet  as 
they  do  not  contemplate  such  an  effect,  any 
protection  they  afford  must  be  not  merely  in- 
cidental, but  accidental. 

This  whole  subject  is  broadly  complex,  and 
various  interests  may  be  found  looking  both 
ways,  as,  e,g.,  certain  manufacturing  interests 
in  relation  to  free  raw  materials.     See  Pbo- 

TEGTION;    TaBIFF. 

Free  Will,  or  Free'dom  of  the  Will,  in  theol- 
ogy, the  question  of  free  will  is  associated 
with  the  doctrines  of  Predestination  and  Origi- 
nal Sin.  In  the  history  of  the  doctrine  the 
names  of  Augustine  and  Pelagius  are  special- 
ly representative.  Pelagius  taught  a  doctrine 
of  ability  of  will  which  divorced  the  will  from 
precedent  character  and,  indeed,  also  from  any 
effect  on  subsequent  character.  In  opposition 
to  him  Augustine  taught  a  doctrine  of  will, 
holding  that  the  will  is  determined  in  its 
activities  by  the  state  of  the  soul,  or  the  char- 
acter. On  these  lines  theological  opinion  has 
ever  since  been  divided  into  Augustinian  and 
Pelaffian  or  Semi-Pelagian.  Prior  to  the  out- 
break of  this  controversy  the  Greek  Church 
had  a  leaning  to  a  doctrine  similar  to  what 
was  afterwards  known  as  Semi-Pelagianism  *, 
the  Latin  Fathers  tended  to  the  views  which 
came  into  full  expression  in  Augustine.  The 
authorities  in  medieval  theology  followed  Au- 
gustine. Apparent  differences  are  interpreta- 
tional,  not  intentional.  In  the  Reformation 
both  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  churches 
took  strong  ground  against  the  entire  Pelagian 
tendency.  The  theory  of  synergism,  g^ven 
vogue  in  the  Lutheran  churches  through  the 
influence  of  Melanchthon,  was  an  attempt  at 
harmonizing  the  two  views.  The  Arminian 
doctrine  of  the  will  is  Semi-Pelagian;  and  the 
same  general  conception  has  become  very  influ- 
ential among  the  Congregationalista  of  the 
U.  S.,  under  the  "improved"  New  England 
theology.  Modern  Qerman  theology  is  largely 
synergistic. 

Free'will  (or  Free)  Bap'tirts,  sect  of  Bap- 
tists who  reject  the  tenet  of  predestination, 
declare  the  freedom  of  the  will  to  refuse  or 
accept  Christ,  and  urge  the  possibility  of  sal- 
vation to  all  through  a  general  atonement. 
This  is  the  principal  difference  between  them 
and  the  main  body  of  Baptists,  who  adhere  to 
Calvinistic  views.  Another  point  of  difference 
relates  to  communion,  the  Free-will  Baptists 
advocating  open  communion,  while  the  others, 
at  least  in  the  U.  S.,  are  in  the  practice  of 
restricted  communion.  As  a  result  of  the 
preaching  of  Whitefield,  numbers  of  people 
separated  from  the  Congregational  churches  of 
New  England,  and  formed  organizations  desig- 
nated as  Separate  churches  or  Separates. 
Numbers  of  these  churches  accepted  Baptist 
tenets,  and  became  known  as  Separate  Baptist 
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churches.  Abt.  1780  Benjamin  Randall,  a  na- 
tive of  New  Hampshire,  began  organizing  the 
churches  of  Arminian  sentiments  into  a  new 
denomination.  New  Hampshire  and  Maine 
were  the  field  of  his  early  labors,  but  churches 
were  soon  formed  in  most  of  the  New  Eng- 
land states  and  Canada,  and  in  several  of  the 
middle  and  W.  states.  Abt.  1830  a  union  was 
effected  with  the  original  Free-will  Baptists 
of  N.  Carolina.  Opposition  to  the  union  of 
the  Separate  Baptists  with  the  Regular  Bap- 
tists in  1787  led  not  a  few  into  the  Free  Bap- 
tist body,  thereby  giving  them  representatives 
in  nearly  every  S.  state.  In  1841  a  union  was 
effected  with  the  Free  Communion  Baptists  of 
New  York  and  other  N.  states,  who  were  some- 
times designated  as  Free  Baptists.  They  re- 
ported, 1908,  1,248  ministers,  1,409  churches, 
and  82,303  communicants.  They  are  repre- 
sented in  thirty-three  states,  but  are  strong- 
est in  New  England.  They  have  more  than 
12,000  members  in  the  S.  states.  Their  schools 
are  numerous  and  respectable.  Bates  College, 
Lewiston,  Me.,  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list, 
a  wealthy  and  progressive  institution,  with 
which  is  connected  the  Cobb  Divinity  School. 

Freez'ingy  change  from  a  liquid  to  a  solid 
state,  resulting  from  the  abstraction  of  heat. 
The  zero  of  the  centigrade  thermometer,  equiv- 
alent to  32**  F.,  is  the  freezing  point  of  water. 
It  has  been  shown  that  the  increase  of  pres- 
sure on  all  substances  which  expand  in  freez- 
ing, will  lower  the  freezing  pomt.  Under  a 
pressure  of  13,000  atmospheres  (195,000  lbs. 
to  a  square  inch)  water  will  not  freeze  at 
Fahrenheit's  zero.  On  the  other  hand,  such 
substances  as  paraffin,  which  contracts  in 
freezing,  have  the  freezing  point  raised  by 
pressure.  Artificial  freezing  can  be  best  in- 
duced by  the  liquefaction  of  solids  or  the  evap- 
oration of  liquids.  Bodies  so  treated  absorb 
heat,  «.e.,  these  processes  render  it  latent  in 
the  resulting  liquid  or  vapor,  and  by  abstract- 
ing it  from  the  surrounding  substances  freeze 
the  latter.  In  most  cream  freezers  the  lique- 
faction of  a  mixture  of  pounded  ice  and  salt 
is  the  means  employed.  In  artificial  ice  mak- 
ing the  evaporation  of  ammonia  or  of  the 
volatile  ethers  is  the  essential  element.  See 
IcE;  Refbigebation. 

Fregells,  ancient  Volscian  town,  colonized 
by  Rome,  328  B.G.;  stood  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Liris,  probably  nearly  opposite  Ceprano; 
was  large,  opulent  and  faithful  to  the  inter- 
ests of  Kome,  but,  125  b.o.,  was  destroyed  by 
L.  Opimius,  in  consequence  of  an  insurrection. 

Fxeiberg  (frl'b^rkh),  town  of  Saxony;  at 
the  foot  of  the  Erzgebirge ;  20  m.  S W.  of  Dres- 
den, in  one  of  the  richest  mining  regions  of 
Europe,  no  fess  than  1,500  mines  of  silver, 
copper,  and  lead  being  worked.  Its  mining 
school  is  celebrated.  The  town  has  silver- 
smelting  works  and  manufactures  of  machin- 
ery, gold  and  silver  ware,  leather,  and  chemi- 
cals. There  is  a  fine  relic  called  the  Golden 
Portal  belonging  to  the  ancient  church,  which 
stood  on  the  site  of  the  Gothic  cathedral. 
Here,  on  October  29,  1762,  Prince  Henry  of 
Prussia  defeated  the  allied  Austrian  and  Sax- 
on army.     Pop.  (1900)   30,175. 


Freiburg  ( f rl'bSrg) ,  town  of  the  grand  duchy 
of  Baden,  Germany;  on  the  W.  slope  of  the 
Black  Forest;  35  m.  S.  of  Strassburg.  Its 
cathedral,  commenced,  1122,  and  finished, 
1614,  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Grothic 
architecture  in  Germany.  Freiburg  is  the  seat 
of  an  archbishopric  and  has  a  university,  and 
manufactures  oi  sewing  silk,  beads,  buttons, 
paper,  etc.  The  town  was  founded  in  1091,  be- 
came a  town,  1115,  and  after  chaiiging  masters 
several  times  finally  fell  to  Baden,  1806.  Pop. 
(1900)  61,506. 

Freight,  (1)  goods  or  cargoes  transported 
from  one  place  to  another  by  carriers;  (2)  the 
price  to  be  paid  for  such  transportation.  Only 
the  second  meaning  of  the  term  will  be  here 
considered.  The  nature  of  the  obligation  to 
pay  freight,  its  amount,  and  the  time  of  pay- 
ment may  be  varied  to  a  great  extent  by  the 
stipulations  in  the  contract  of  affreightment, 
evidenced  by  the  charter  party  or  the  bill  of 
lading.  If  no  definite  stipulations  were  made 
in  regard  to  the  freight,  a  contract  for  its  pay- 
ment would  still  be  implied  by  law,  and  its 
amount  would  be  determined  by  the  usage  of 
trade  and  the  circimistlinces  of  the  particular 
case.  The  general  principle  governing  the  con- 
tract of  am-eightment,  and  not  often  modified 
by  particular  agreement,  are — ^that  the  ship- 
owner after  reoeivinff  a  cargo  on  board  has  a 
right  to  retain  it  imtil  the  completion  of  the  en- 
tire voyage  of  transportation ;  that  his  right  to 
claim  freight  does  not  exist  until  the  final 
destination  is  reach^;  and  that  he  has  then 
a  lien  upon  the  goods  for  the  satisfaction  of 
his  proper  charges.  The  amount  of  freight 
money  payable  is  sometimes  diminished  by  the 
arrival  of  the  goods  at  their  destination  in  a 
deteriorated  condition  or  diminished  in  quan- 
tity. If  the  deterioration  occurred  by  reason 
of  natural  causes,  and  could  not  have  been 
prevented  by  reasonable  care,  as  if  the  loss 
should  be  occasioned  by  natural  waste,  decay, 
or  evaporation,  or  by  unavoidable  perils  of 
the  sea,  the  carrier  is  not  answerable  for  the 
accident,  and  no  diminution  from  the  entire 
freight  is  allowed. 

FreiUgrath  (frl'Ukh-rftt),  Ferdinand,  1810- 
76;  Crerman  poet;  b.  Detmold;  in  1844  was 
prosecuted  for  his  republican  sentiments,  and 
fled  to  London;  returned  and  took  part  in  the 
Revolution  of  1848;  was  tried  for  the  opinions 
expressed  in  his  "  Confession  of  Faith,"  and, 
though  acquitted,  was  compelled  to  leave  the 
country;  returned  to  London,  1851;  in  1868, 
removed  to  Stuttgart.  His  first  volume  of 
"  Poems,"  1838,  reached  its  thirty-first  edition 
in  1874;  other  works  are  "Qa  Ira,"  1846; 
"The  Revolution,"  1848;  and  translation  of 
Victor  Hugo's  poems  and  of  Longfellow's  "  Hia- 
watha." His  later  songs,  such  as  "  Hurrah, 
Germania,"  and  "  The  Trumpet  of  Gravelotte," 
are  highly  popular. 

Freire  (frft'rfi),  Ramon,  1787-1861;  Chilean 
military  officer  and  politician;  b.  Santiago; 
joined  the  patriot  army,  1811;  later  held  inde- 
pendent commands;  on  the  deposition  of  O'Hig- 
gins,  was  elected  Supreme  Director  (virtually 
dictator),  1823;  in  1826,  drove  the  Spaniards 
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from  Chilo^,  thus  ending  their  rule  in  Chile. 
Was  reelected  Supreme  Director,  1827,  but  re- 
signed; h«ided  an  insurrection  against  the 
Conservatives  in  1830 ;  was  defeated,  captured, 
and  Uved  in  exile  in  Peru  till  1842. 

Fr€ju8  (fril-zhiis'),  Col  de,  depression  in  the 
crest  of  the  Cottian  Alps,  about  16  m.  2SW. 
from  the  summit  of  the  Mont  Cenis  Pass,  and 
rising  to  9,500  ft.  Here  a  tunnel  was  exca- 
vated by  Italy  and  France,  1857-71.  For  a 
long  time  this  great  work  has  been  known  as 
the  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel,  but  its  proper  designa- 
tion is  the  tunnel  of  the  Col  de  Fr^jus,  or 
Mont  Fr^jus. 

Prtoiet  (frft-myft'),  Bmniamiftl,  1824-  ; 
French  sculptor;  b.  Paris;  made  his  d^but  in 
the  Salon  of  1843  with  his  "GaiEelle";  in 
1875  became  Prof,  of  Drawing  in  the  Museum 
of  Natural  History.  Among  the  most  cele- 
brated of  his  works  are  "  Wounded  Dog  Run- 
ning," in  the  Museum  of  Luxembourg,  1849; 
"The  Horse  at  Montfaucon,"  1863;  an  eques- 
trian statue  of  Napoleon  I  at  Grenoble;  an 
equestrian  statue  of  Jeanne  d'Arc  at  Paris; 
an  equestrian  statue  of  the  Prince  of  Cond^; 
a  '*  She  Bear  Defending  its  Young  from  a  Man 
of  the  Stone  Age." 

Fr€montMe88ie  (Benton),  1824-1902;  Amer- 
ican author;  b.  Virginia;  daughter  of  Thomas 
H.  Benton;  at  fifteen  married  Lieut.  John  C. 
Fremont;  lived  in  California,  Washington 
City,  and  St  Louis.  PubUshed  "  Story  of  the 
Guard,"  "A  Chronicle  of  the  War,"  "Souve- 
nirs of  my  Time,"  "A  Year  of  American 
Travel,"  "Will  and  Way  Stories,"  and  a 
sketch  of  her  father  prefixed  to  her  husband's 
memoirs. 

Fr&nonty  John  Charles,  1813-90;  American 
explorer,  military  oflfieer,  and  politician;  b. 
Savannah,  Ga.;  son  of  a  French  immigrant; 
employed  as  an  engineer  by  the  government  in 
the  Mississippi  survey;  became  lieutenant  of 
engineers,  1838,  and  between  that  date  and 
1845  led  exploring  expeditions  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  California.  Led  another  ex- 
pedition to  California,  and  thwarted  the  at- 
tempt of  the  Mexican  governor,  De  Castro,  to 
destroy  the  American  settlements  on  the  Sac- 
ramento; defeated  him  in  battle,  and  was 
elected  Governor  of  the  province  by  the  set- 
tlers. Joined  the  U.  S.  naval  forces  at  Mon- 
terey imder  Commodore  Stockton,  sent  to 
conquer  California;  later  was  courtmartialed 
for  quarreling  with  other  officers,  and  declined 
reinstatement.  He  retrieved  his  honor  by  the 
survey  of  a  great  road  from  the  Mississippi  to 
San  Francisco.  Was  one  of  the  first  U.  S. 
Senators  from  California,  1849-51,  and  the  first 
Republican  candidate  for  President,  185^,  op- 
posing Buchanan,  who  defeated  him.  As 
major  general  of  volimteers,  he  served  in  Mis- 
souri and  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  1861-64; 
resigned;  was  Governor  of  Arizona,  1878-82; 
made  major  general  U.  S.  A.;  retired,  1890. 
Wrote  "Memoirs  of  my  Life." 

Fr^my  (frft-m6'),  Edmond,  1814-94;  French 


Gay-LuBsac,  in  the  Polytechnic  School,  1850. 
Made  chemical  discoveries,  and  published  many 
works,  including  "  Treatise  on  Chemistry " 
and  "  Chemical  Encyclopedia,"  ten  volumes. 

French,  Daniel  Chester,  1850-  ;  American 
sculptor;  b.  Exeter,  N.  H.  Works  include 
"  The  Minute  Man,"  at  Concord,  Mass. ;  *'  Peace 
and  War,"  in  the  St.  Louis  customhouse; 
"John  Harvard,"  at  Cambridge,  Mass.;  "Dr. 
Gallaudet  and  His  First  D^f-mute  Pupil," 
"  Memorial "  to  Milmore,  the  sculptor ; 
"  Statue  of  the  Republic,"  at  the  Columbian 
Exposition,  Chicago. 

Frendi  Ber'rieSy  name  given  by  dyers  to  the 
dried  berries  of  various  species  of  buckthorn 
from  the  Mediterranean  countries,  which  pro- 
duce a  bright  but  not  very  permanent  yellow 
dye.    Also  called  Persian  and  Avignon  berries. 

French  Broad  Kiv'ery  rises  in  Henderson  Co., 
N.  C,  near  the  Blue  Ridge,  flows  NW.  into 
Tennessee,  receives  the  Nolichucky,  and  joins 
the  Holston  (now  called  Tennessee)  3  m.  above 
Knoxville;  is  some  200  m.  long;  navigable 
30  m.,  to  Danbridge,  by  steamboats. 

French  Honiy  metallic  wind  instrument,  con- 
sisting of  a  tube  usually  coiled  to  make  it 
more  portable.  It  increases  in  diameter  from 
the  mouthpiece  to  the  bell  or  flaring-open  ex- 
tremity. It  is  provided  with  longer  or  shorter 
mouthpieces,  by  which  the  key  is  varied,  and 
the  whole  is  provided  with  valves  and  keys. 

French  Lit'eratnre.  French  literature  may 
be  divided  for  the  sake  of  convenience  into 
six  periods — ^the  first,  from  the  earliest  begin- 
ning to  the  second  third  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, or  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Valois — 
a  period  chiefly  devoted  to  the  expression  of 
feudal  and  knightly  society;  the  second,  to  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century  (the  boundary 
commonly  assigned  to  the  Middle  Ages),  re- 
flecting more  particularly  the  life  and  ideas  of 
the  bourgeoisie;  the  third,  including  the  six- 
teenth century,  i.e.,  the  period  of  the  Renais- 
sance; the  fourth,  the  period  of  French  classi- 
cism, coinciding  roughly  with  the  seventeenth 
century;  the  fifth,  sometimes  called  the  Age 
of  the  Philosophers,  comprising  the  eighteenth 
century  down  to  the  revolution;  and  the  last, 
the  period  of  realism,  extencUng  from  the 
revolution. 

It  was  the  Germanic  element  of  the  French 
nationality  that  was  the  starting  point  of  the 
most  vigorous  and  flourishing  part  of  its  first 
poetic  production — ^the  heroic  poems  or  ohan- 
8ona  de  geste,  the  germs  of  which  lie  in  the 
memories  of  the  exploits  of  the  royal  houses 
of  the  Franks,  from  the  time  of  Clovis  down- 
ward. The  most  famous  of  these  was  the 
"  Chanson  de  Roland."  Following  the  chan- 
sons  de  geste  came  the  court  poems,  and 
Chretien  de  Troies  was  the  most  popular  and 
brilliant  author  of  poems  of  this  class.  With 
the  fabliaua,  short  tales  in  verse,  the  subjects 
changed  to  common  life  and  the  bourgeoisie. 
The  fahUauv  were  in  turn  followed  by  the  "  Ro- 
man de  Renard,"  stories  of  animals,  having 
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stories  of  Renard,  the  fox ;  Isengrim,  the  wolf, 
etc.;  but  the  work  which  represents  the  great- 
est achievement  of  the  allegorizing  spirit  of 
the  time  is  the  "  Roman  de  la  Rose,  begun  by 
Guillaume  de  Lorris,  abt.  1237,  and  finished  by 
Jean  de  Meung  abt  1277.  Francis  Villon  ( 1431- 
1500)  was  the  greatest  of  the  poets  before  the 
Renaissance;  and  belonging  to  this  period  also 
are  Froissart's  "  Chronicles "  and  the  "  Me- 
moirs "  of  Philippe  de  Comines.  French  litera- 
ture of  the  sixteenth  century,  influenced  by  the 
revival  of  classical  learning  and  religious  re- 
form, is  characterized  by  vigor,  variety,  and 
freedom.  Prominent  writers  of  this  period 
were  Francois  Rabelais  and  Montaigne.  In  this 
century,  also,  flourished  the  famous  PMiade. 
The  seventeenth  century  opened  with  a  pre- 
dominance of  a  dramatic  production,  the  most 
distinctive  being  the  works  of  Hardy,  Mairet, 
Rotrou,  and  Comeille  in  the  early  part  of  the 
century,  followed  in  the  later  years  by  Racine 
and  Molidre.  In  this  century,  also,  Boileau 
(1636-1711)  holds  a  prominent  place  because 
of  his  critical  influence,  if  not  for  his  poetry. 
In  Action,  Le  Sage,  who  also  wrote  comedies, 
produced  his  immortal  *'Gil  Bias,**  and  La 
Fontaine  (1621-95)  produced  his  "Contes" 
and  his  collection  of  fables.  Of  seventeenth- 
century  prose  writers,  Pascal  (1628-62)  is  vig- 
orous and  satirical  in  his  "Lettres  Provin- 
ciales,"  profound,  if  somewhat  mystical  in  his 
"Pens^s."  The  memoirs  of  this  period,  the 
age  of  Louis  XIV,  are  important,  among  them 
are  those  of  the  Cardinal  de  Retz,  Madame  de 
Motteville,  and  Madame  de  S6vign& 

Among  the  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century 
Voltaire  holds  first  place,  claiming  notice  as 
an  epic,  lyric,  and  comic  poet;  as  an  historian, 
novelist,  tragic  and  comic  dramatist,  and  as 
a  philosopher.  Next  to  him  in  immediate  in- 
fluence on  the  age  stands  Rousseau,  made 
famous  by  his  "Nouvelle  Hfilolse,"  "Confes- 
sions," and  "  Contrat  SociaL**  Writers  of  fic- 
tion of  this  period  include  Bernardin  de  St. 
Pierre,  author  of  "Paul  and  Virginia,"  and 
Provost,  author  of  "  Manon  Lescaut,"  while 
dramatic  literature  was  enriched  by  the  "  Bar- 
bier  de  Seville  "  and  the  **  Manage  de  Figaro  " 
of  Beaumarchais.  The  natural  history  of  Buf- 
fon  (1707-88)  belongs  to  this  period,  as  do  the 
satires  and  historical  work  of  Montesquieu 
(1680-1755).  The  age  was  not  poetical,  and 
poetry  produced  was  chiefly  imitations  of  for- 
eign descriptive  poets.  Neither  the  revolution 
nor  the  first  empire  was  favorable  to  literature, 
and  the  early  nineteenth  century  has  only  Cha- 
teaubriand and  Mme.  de  Sta6l  as  its  most  prom- 
inent representatives.  Later  in  the  century 
the  influence  of  Goethe,  Schiller,  Shakespeare, 
Scott,  and  Byron  began  to  be  felt,  and  a  new 
school,  called  the  roma^c,  as  opposed  to  the 
old  classic,  sprang  up,  ^|ded  by  Victor  Hugo. 
The  most  notable  of  nis  associates  were  Alfred 
de  Vigny,  Alfred  de  Musset,  Theophile  Gautier, 
and  Sainte-Beuve.  Drama  of  this  period  has 
a  representative  in  Dumas,  the  elder,  better 
known  by  his  novels.  Other  writers  of  this 
time  include  B^ranger,  one  of  the  greatest 
French  song  writers;  Lamartine'  and  Scribe. 
Among  the  novelists  were  Balzac,  George  Sand 
(Mme.  Dudevant),  Eugene  Sue,  the  younger 


Dumas,  who  also  wrote  successful  plays,  Sar- 
dou,  Feuillet,  and  Flaubert,  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  period,  and  Zola,  Cherbuliez,  and  Daudet 
in  the  later  years.  The  post-romantic  poets  in- 
clude Baudelaire,  Leconte  de  Lisle,  Francois 
Copp6e,  Sully  Prudhomme,  Catulle  Mendes,  and 
the  Provencal  poets,  Fr^d^ric  Mistral,  and 
Theodore  Aubanel.  In  the  works  of  history 
the  last  century  has  been  proliflc,  the  leading 
historians  being  Michaud,  Sismondi,  Guizot, 
Thierry,  Thiers,  Michelet,  and  Dury,  together 
with  the  literary  historians,  Villemain,  Vinet, 
Littrtf,  Sainte-Beuve,  and  Taine.  Writers  on 
philosophy,  science,  and  arts  are  legion  in  this 
century,  and  cannot  here  be  mentioned, 

French'man'a  Bay,  an  arm  of  the  Atlantic 
extending  30  m.  into  Hancock  Co.,  Me.,  with  a 

5:eneral  width  of  some  10  m.     Mount  Desert 
sland  lies  on  the  W.  side  of  its  entrance,  and 
Sdioodic  Point  on  the  E. 

French  Proph'ets,  Protestant  enthusiasts, 
who  arose  in  France,  mostly  after  the  termina- 
tion of  the  religious  wars  in  the  C6vennes. 
They  were  originally  Huguenots.  At  the  open- 
ing of  the  eighteenth  century  they  amounted 
to  many  thousands  of  both  sexes.  They  be- 
lieved themselves  under  the  immediate  influ- 
ence of  the  Holy  Ghost,  went  into  trances,  saw 
visions,  and  were  by  the  populace  treated  with 
awe  and  veneration.  Abt.  1706  some  of  their 
prophets  went  into  England  and  Scotland,  and 
rapidly  gained  converts.  They  maintained  that 
Dr.  B^mes,  one  of  their  number  who  had  died, 
could  be  raised  from  the  dead,  and  failing  in 
this  they  speedily  declined  in  influence  and 
numbers.  Their  actions,  however,  left  a  stigma 
upon  all  Prottttant  refugees  in  Great  Britain. 

French  Reyolu'tioiiy  the  events  in  French  his- 
tory which,  beginning  with  the  meeting  of  the 
States-General  in  1787,  included  the  overthrow 
of  the  Bourbon  dynasty  and  the  abolition  of 
the  old  feudal  privileges,  and  ended  with  the 
establishment  of  the  consulate  in  1790. 

The  causes  which  led  to  the  French  Revolu- 
tion were  the  poverty  of  the  country,  due  to 
the  extravagances  of  its  kings,  beginning  with 
Louis  XIV;  the  emigration  of  thousands  of 
the  most  intelligent  and  industrious  citizens 
through  the  removal  of  the  guaranty  of  re- 
ligious freedom  by  the  revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes,  1685;  of  the  consequent  stoppage  of 
industry  and  diminution  of  revenue,  of  un- 
successful and  exhausting  foreign  wars  begun 
only  from  royal  vanity.  As  a  continuing 
cause  of  discontent  the  government  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  privileged  class,  the  nobility,  who 
held  over  one  half  the  soil  of  France  and 
claimed  all  the  exemptions  of  the  old  feudal 
system  without  rendering  any  feudal  services, 
except,  perhaps,  personal  attendance  upon  the 
monarch  at  the  most  extravagant  court  in  the 
world.  Popular  dissatisfaction  began  to  flnd 
voice  in  the  theoretical  works  of  such  idealists 
as  Rousseau,  Voltaire,  and  the  group  known 
as  the  Encyclopedists. 

The  French  court  was  the  ^vemment  of 
France.  There  was  no  constitution.  The  only 
authority  was  the  king,  who  could  interfere 
even  with  the  courts  of  justice  or  imprison 
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individuals  by  his  lettrea  de  cachet.  The 
Church,  too,  owned  over  one  sixth  of  the  soil, 
and  paid  no  regular  taxes.  The  state  verged 
on  bankruptcy.  The  king  tried  different  minis- 
^rs  of  finance — Necker,  Colonne,  and  Brienne; 
then  he  recalled  Necker,  and  convoked  the 
States-General  to  meet  at  Versailles,  May  25, 
1789.  In  this  assembly  the  votes  were  cast 
not  by  poll,  but  by  class,  and  thus  the  Third 
Estate  was  subordinated  to  the  privileged 
classes. 

On  June  17th  the  Third  Estate  consti- 
tuted itself  the  National  Assembly,  and  invited 
the  nobility  and  the  clergy  to  participate  in 
its  debates;  on  the  20th  the  Assembly  pledged 
itself  by  oath  (taken  in  the  tennis  court,  or 
jeu  de  paume,  their  regular  meeting  place  hav- 
ing been  closed)  not  to  separate  until  a  con- 
stitution was  made,  and  on  the  23d  it  declared 
its  members  inviolable.  To  this  the  king  an- 
swered by  dismissing  Necker  and  ordering 
troops  to  Versailles;  but  in  the  meanwhile  the 
nobility  and  clergy  had  given  way  at  the  king's 
request,  and  joined  the  Third  Estate.  On  July 
12th,  the  first  insurrection  took  place  in  Paris ; 
on  the  13th  a  national  guard  was  organized 
by  the  business  people,  and  revolutionary 
municipal  boards  were  formed;  on  the  14th 
the  Bastile  was  stormed,  and  on  August  4th 
the  National  Assembly — or,  as  it  was  generally 
called,  the  Constituent  Assembly — abolished  all 
feudal  rights  and  privileges.  The  roval  princes 
fled;  the  emigration  b^an.  Church  property 
was  confiscated  and  monasteries  suppressed, 
and  assignats  were  issued  upon  the  confis- 
cated property.  On  October  5th  the  mob  of 
Paris,  followed  bv  the  national  guard,  rushed 
to  Versailles,  ana,  after  massacring  the  royal 
guard,  carried  the  king  and  queen  back  to 
Paris,  whither  also  the  Constituent  Assembly 
removed.  July  14,  1790,  the  constitution  was 
ready,  the  king  took  his  oath  on  it,  and  those 
of  the  nobility  and  clergy  who  refused  to  do 
so  were  thrown  into  prison.  Still  the  excite- 
ment and  disorder  in  Paris  increased  every 
day,  and  on  the  frontier  the  royal  princes  or- 
ganized corps  of  6migr6s,  while  Austria,  Prus- 
sia, Saxony,  Great  Britain,  and  Spain  formed 
an  alliance,  and  offered  the  king  their  help 
against  his  subjects.  Mirabeau,  though  hated 
by  the  queen  and  court,  was  looked  to  as  the 
only  capable  leader,  and  his  death,  April  2, 
1791,  was  a  national  calamity.*  The  queen, 
Marie  Antoinette,  mistrusted  by  the  people  on 
account  of  her  Austrian  origin,  had  carried  on 
a  treasonable  correspondence  with  her  brother. 
Emperor  Leopold  II,  and,  June  21,  1791,  Louis 
XVI  and  the  queen  tried  to  fiee,  but  were 
stopped  at  Varennes,  brought  back  to  Paris 
and  confined  in  the  Tuileries.  On  September 
14th  the  king  had  to  take  oath  on  a  new  con- 
stitution, and  then  the  Constituent  Assembly 
considered  its  work  as  done,  dissolved,  and 
gave  place  for  the  Legislative  Assembly,  after 
having  unwisely  prohibited  any  of  its  members 
from  election  to  the  new  assembly,  so  that  the 
latter  was  composed  entirely  of  inexperienced 
men. 

This  assembly  met  October  1,  1791.  Mean- 
while Paris  was  excited  by  the  proteste  of  the 
foreign    courts    against    the    constitution,    the 


royalist  insurrections  in  Calvados  and  Vendte, 
and  the  movemenU  of  the  emigrants  on  the 
frontier.  War  was  declared  against  Austria 
and  Prussia,  and  when  reports  came  of  the 
defeate  of  the  French  army — and  when,  more- 
over, the  king,  confident  of  help  from  the  ap- 
proaching Austrians,  assumed  a  more  decided 
attitude  toward  the  Legislative  Assembly — the 
excitement  grew  to  wild  fury.  Armed  bands 
broke  into  the  Tuileries,  June  20th,  July  5th, 
and  August  10th.  On  the  last  occasion  the 
Swiss  guard  was  massacred,  and  the  king  and 
the  royal  family  had  to  seek  refuge  in  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  from  which  they  were 
brought  to  the  Temple  as  prisoners.  Robes- 
pierre, Marat,  Danton,  swayed  the  Parisian 
populace.  On  the  news  of  the  Prussian  inva- 
sion of  Champagne  and  the  fall  of  Verdun  a 
tribunal  of  national  defense  was  formed,  the 
constitution  abolished,  the  Legislative  Assem- 
bly dissolved,  and  a  National  Convention  con- 
voked. About  1,000  royalists  and  priests,  who 
had  refused  to  take  oath  to  observe  the  new 
law,  were  killed  in  the  massacre  of  September. 
But  the  news  of  the  victory  of  the  republican 
troops  at  Valmy  abated  the  popular  fury. 

The  National  Convention,  which  met  Sep- 
tember 21,  1792,  consisted  of  two  parties — 
Jacobins,  generally  called  the  "  Mountain,"  be- 
cause they  occupied  the  highest  seats  on  the 
left  of  the  hall,  and  comprising  the  most  radi- 
cal democrats — ^men  without  any  definite  ideas, 
but  determined  to  carry  the  passion  of  the  hour 
to  its  last  consequences;  and  the  Girondists, 
so  called  because  they  came  from  the  Gironde, 
the  representatives  of  law  and  order  under  the 
form  of  a  constitutional  monarchy,  who  were 
men  of  probity  and  telent.  The  convention 
declared  France  a  republic.  The  Jacobins  were 
in  the  majority,  and  their  power  was  strength- 
ened by  the  success  of  the  war.  The  Prussians 
were  driven  back,  Dumouriez  conquered  Bel- 
gium, Custine  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  Montes- 
quieu entered  Savoy.  The  French  armies  felt 
tnat  they  were  irresistible,  and  they  pushed 
forward,  trampling  down  everything  that  op- 
posed them. 

The  king  was  brought  to  a  trial  Decem- 
ber 11th,  and  executed  January  21,  1793. 
The  Girondist  leaders  were  arrested  June  2, 
1793,  and  executed  October  31st.  A  commit- 
tee of  public  safety  was  formed,  and  invested 
with  absolute  power,  which  it  exercised  from 
July,  1793,  to  July,  1794,  a  period  known  as 
the  "  Reign  of  Terror."  The  convention  passed  a 
decree  against  all  who  were  "suspected,"  and 
Bardre  declared  that  "terror"  was  the  order 
of  the  day.  In  Bordeaux,  Marseilles,  and 
Lyons  counter  revolutions  took  place,  but  they 
were  put  down  with  a  cruelty  which  had  not 
been  seen  since  the  days  of  the  Roman  em- 
perors. The  government  was  an  unlimited 
despotism,  exercised  not  by  one,  but  by  many. 
He  whom  the  Parisian  mob  lifted  on  their 
shoulders  became  the  despot  of  the  hour,  and 
he  could  do  with  lives  and  property  as  he 
willed. 

A  reaction  began  to  set  in,  but  the  Reign  of 
Terror  did  not  altogether  cease,  though  the 
revolutionary  frenzy  had  passed  ite  culmina- 
tion.   In  the  excesses  of  Hubert  and  his  party. 
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something  which  offended  and  diaguated  Robes- 
pierre. He  was  in  earnest.  Hie  wanted  a  per- 
fect democracy  with  "  liberty  and  equality/'  and 
he  was  willing  to  go  through  the  terror  of  an- 
archy in  order  to  break  down  the  old  social  or- 
der and  produce  the  new.  But  anarchy  itself 
was  not  his  ideal.  Hubert  and  twenty  of  his 
party,  the  Enragis  (''madmen")  were  ar- 
raigned as  vicious  men  and  traitors,  and  guillo- 
tined, March  24,  1794.  A  worship  of  the  Su- 
preme Being  was  substituted  for  that  of  Reason. 
But  the  reaction,  once  begun,  could  not  be 
stayed.  Hubert  was  followed  by  Danton  ( April 
5th),  and  Danton  by  Robespierre  himself  (July 
28th).  The  Jacobins  were  now  without  leaders, 
and,  November  11th,  their  club  was  closed,  and 
the  party  known  as  the  '*  Jeunesse  dorte''  (gild- 
ed youth)  even  dared  to  attack  all  who  had 
been  prominent  under  the  Terror.  During  the 
first  half  of  1795  the  convention  debated  and 
adopted  a  new  constitution,  which  placed  the 
executive  power  in  the  hands  of  a  Directory  of 
five,  and  the  insurrection  against  this  new 
constitution,  brought  about  by  the  intrigues  of 
the  radical  democrats  and  the  royalists,  was 
successfully  put  down  by  the  young  Gen. 
Bonaparte.  After  some  bread  rioU  and  other 
disorders  the  mob  of  Paris  was  disarmed,  Oc- 
tober 5th,  and  a  reaction,  known  as  the 
"White  Terror,"  exterminated  the  defeated 
radicals.  The  total  number  of  those  guillo- 
tined during  the  Terror  was  about  2,60(>---less 
than  the  fatalities  in  many  single  battles  of 
Napoleon's  campaigns. 

The  situation  of  the  Directory  was  by  no 
means  easy.  From  without  it  was  attacked  by 
Great  Britain,  Austria,  and  Russia,  but  it  of- 
fered a  vigorous  and  successful  resistance  to 
its  enemies.  By  regular  conscription  it 
brought  200,000  men  into  the  field.  The  war 
was  everywhere  carried  on  in  the  enemy's  ter- 
ritory, and  the  armies  of  the  youn^  republic 
seemed  to  be  imconquerable.  Foreign  coun- 
tries were  subdued,  and  French  ideas  were  im- 
pressed on  Europe.  In  dealing  with  its  do- 
mestic foes,  however,  the  Directory  was  less 
successful.  La  Vendue  was  still  in  an  uproar, 
and  when  more  peaceful  and  conciliatory 
measures  were  adopted,  the  royalists  returned 
and  began  their  intrigues.  At  the  election  of 
1797  the  royalists  gained  the  majority  in  the 
representation,  and  the  government  had  to  use 
harsh — not  to  say  terroristic — ^means  to  save 
itself.  The  Tuileries  was  surrounded  with 
troops  and  cannons,  and  the  royalist  members 
were  arrested.  Their  election  was  declared 
illegal,  and  they  were  banished.  Also  the 
financial  difficulties  proved  too  great  for  the 
government.  In  spite  of  the  enormous  sums 
which  it  drew  from  Belgium,  Germany,  and 
Italv,  the  Directory  was  unable  to  pay  the 
public  debt.  It  had  to  declare  the  state  bank- 
rupt, and  repudiate  two  thirds  of  its  obliga- 
tions. Society  and  the  public  men  of  the  Di- 
rectoire  period  were  generally  corrupt.  Under 
these  circumstances  there  arose  a  general  feel- 
ing of  the  necessity  of  concentrating  the  gov- 
ernment in  one  single  individual,  and  when, 
(November  9,  1799)  Gen.  Bonaparte  overthrew 
the  Directory  by  military  force,  and  grasped 


proved  the  change. 

French  Riv'er,  outlet  of  Lake  Nipissing,  On- 
tario, Canada;  flows  into  N£.  comer  of  the 
Georgian  Bay;  length,  55  m.  It  will  form 
the  W.  end  of  the  proposed  Georgian  Bay 
Canal,  connecting  Lake  Huron  with  the  Ottawa 
River.  The  scenery  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  river  is  rugged  and  magnificent.  Another 
Fbench  Riveb  flows  into  James's  Bay  through 
the  estuary  of  the  Abbitibbe  River. 

French,  or  Trea'ty,  Shore,  that  part  of  the 
W.  coast  of  Newfoundland  on  which  the  French 
had  the  right  of  flshing  and  preparing  fish 
under  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  1713:  a  right 
that  not  only  discouraged  settlement  on  that 
coast,  but  was  a  constant  cause  of  trouble  be- 
tween various  classes  of  flshermen  and  the 
local  British  and  French  governments  till  1904, 
when,  in  an  Anglo-French  Convention,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  French  should  abandon  their 
establishments  here  on  being  indemnified  by 
the  British. 

French  SpoHa'tion  Claims,  claims  arising 
from  the  damages  done  to  American  ships  and 
cargoes  by  French  ships  prior  to  the  convention 
between  the  U.  S.  and  France,  ratified  July 
31,  1801.  When  the  U.  S.  urged  these  claims, 
which  it  then  estimated  at  $20,000,000,  France 
retorted  with  a  counter  claim  many  times  as 
great  for  damages  resulting  from  the  failure 
of  the  U.  S.  to  keep  its  treaty  obligations.  The 
convention  of  1801  was  a  mutual  surrender  of 
these  claims,  the  U.  S.  thus  becoming  respon- 
sible to  its  citizens  for  their  indemnification. 
After  many  attempts  by  the  original  claimants 
and  their  heirs  to  secure  a  settlement.  Con- 
gress in  1885  authorized  claimants  to  apply  by 
petition  to  the  Court  of  Claims,  which  was  to 
determine  the  amount  and  validity  of  the 
claims,  and  report  to  Congress.  The  Fifty- first 
Congress  appropriated  more  than  $1,000,000  to 
pay  claims  then  adjudicated;  a  similar  bill  for 
a  like  appropriation  was  vetoed  by  President 
Cleveland,  1896;  and  a  third  was  approved  by 
President  McKinley,  1899. 

French  War,  French  and  In'dian  War,  or 
Old  French  War,  confiict  between  the  English 
and  the  French  in  N.  America,  1755-63;  was 
a  part  of  the  Seven  Years'  War.  In  1756  and 
1757  Montcalm  was  successful,  gaining  pos- 
session of  many  important  strategic  points; 
but  with  the  accession  to  power  oi  the  elder 
Pitt  in  England  (July,  1757)  the  character 
of  the  war  changed.  Fort  Duquesne  fell  to 
the  English,  who  destroyed  Fort  Frontenac, 
on  Lake  Ontario,  and  possessed  themselves  of 
Fort  Niagara,  Crown  Point,  and  Ticonderoga, 
driving  the  French  into  Canada.  The  conquest 
of  Canada  was  next  attempted.  Gen.  Wolfe 
led  an  expedition  agauist  Quebec,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  surrender  of  the  city,  1759,  and 
in  1759  the  English  were  in  full  possession  of 
Canada,  which  was  formally  ceded  to  England, 
1763. 

Frenean  (fr6-n6'),  PhiUp,  1762-1832;  Amer- 
ican poet  and  editor ;  b.  New  York ;  was  a  ship- 
master before  1780  and  after  1797;  captured 
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by  the  British,  1780,  and  confined  in  a  prison 
ship.  Aided  the  patriot  cause  in  the  Revolu- 
tion by  his  prose  and  verse.  Edited  the  New 
York  Daily  Advertiser,  1791;  the  Philadelphia 
National  Gazette,  1791-03;  the  Mount  Pleasant 
Jersey  Chronicle,  1795;  the  New  York  Time 
Piece,  1707.  Was  translating  clerk  for  Jeffer- 
son while  in  Philadelphia,  and,  like  him,  was 
a  violent  anti-federalist.  Published  "  The  Brit- 
ish Prison  Ship,"  "  A  Journey  from  Philadel- 
phia to  New  York  by  Robert  Slender,  Stocking 
Weaver";  other  volumes  of  verse,  and  collec- 
tions of  letters  and  miscellanies. 

Frere  (fr^r),  Sir  Henry  Bartle  Kdward, 
1815-84;  British  diplomatist;  b.  Wales; 
nephew  of  John  Hookham  Frere;  entered  the 
Bengal  Civil  Service,  1833;  became  British 
resident  in  Sind,  1856;  served  during  the  In- 
dian Mutiny;  Governor  of  Bombay,  1862-67; 
became  a  member  of  the  Frivy  Council,  1873. 
Was  president  of  the  Royal  Geographical  So- 
ciety, 1873-74;  negotiated  the  treaty  of  1873 
with  Zanzibar,  and  was  Governor  of  Cape 
Colony,  1877-80,  during  Kaffir  and  Zulu  wars. 

Frere,  John  Hookham,  1760-1846;  English 
diplomatist  and  author;  b.  London;  entered 
the  Foreign  Office;  was  in  Parliament,  1706- 
1802;  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  1700;  Envoy  to  Portugal,  1800;  to 
Spain,  1802-4;  made  Privy  Councilor,  1804; 
Minister  to  Spain,  1808-9;.  removed  to  Malta, 
1821.  Was  a  founder  of  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view ;  author  of  "  King  Arthur  and  His  Round 
Table"  (under  the  pseudonym  of  "Whistle- 
craft");  "Translations  of  Several  Plays  of 
Aristophanes,"  "Theognis  Restitutus/'  and 
other  writings. 

Frdre  (frSr),  Pierre  Kdoiiara,  1810-86; 
French  genre  painter;  b.  Paris.  His  pictures 
are  somewhat  anecdotal  in  sentiment,  out  are 
well  painted.  He  had  many  pupils  and  fol- 
lowers, and  his  works  are  popular  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic 

Frea'co,  or  Freico  Painfing,  term  vaguely 
applied  to  different  methods  of  decorating 
walls  in  colors  or  in  chiaroacuro,  but  which 
belongs  only  to  paintings  executed  on  fresh  or 
moistened  plaster.  In  the  so-called  huon 
fresco,  or  true  fresco,  mineral  colors,  mixed 
with  water  or  lime  water,  are  applied  directly 
to  the  smooth  wet  face  of  lime  mortar — ^the 
last  very  thin  layer,  called  the  intonaoo,  being 
of  a  particularly  fine  quality — ^in  which  case  a 
new  chemical  combination  takes  place,  and  a 
crystalline  surface  almost  impervious  to  mois- 
ture is  formed.  The  practice  of  steining  walls 
with  colors  in  this  way  may  be  traced  to  Egypt 
and  Greece,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  ever 
was  applied  to  works  of  high  art  till  near  the 
end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  usual 
method  of  painting  on  plastered  walls,  in  Gi- 
otto's time,  was  to  allow  the  plaster  to  dry 
thoroughly,  and  then  te  rewet  such  portions 
of  it  as  the  artist  could  cover  with  color  at  a 
single  sitting.  This  is  called  by  later  Italians 
fresco  secco,  or  dry  fresco. 

After  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century 
huon  fresco,  or  painting  on  undried  plaster. 


became  the  favorite  art  of  the  greatest  Italian 
masters,  and  Masaccio,  Mantegna,  Demonias, 
Ghirlandajo,  Francia,  Perugino,  Luini,  Fra 
Bartolommeo,  Raphael,  Michelangelo,  and  Cor- 
reggio  all  gloriea  in  it  and  became  glorious 
through  it.  The  swiftness  of  execution  required 
by  the  rapid  drying  of  the  morter,  the  impos- 
sibility of  correcting  a  misteke  without  remov- 
ing a  portion  of  the  plaster,  and  the  vast 
spaces  to  be  filled,  at  once  demanded  and  per- 
mitted the  exercise  of  the  highest  artistic 
faculties.  Michelangelo  went  so  far  as  to  de- 
clare oil  painting  to  be  work  for  only  women 
and  children.  One  obvious  advantage  of  fresco 
over  oil  painting  is  that  from  the  absence  of 
all  gloss  the  picture  may  be  seen  equally  well 
from  every  point  of  view;  another  is  ite  greater 
durability  under  the  same  exposure. 
.  In  Germany  fresco  secco  has  been  revived  in 
a  novel  form  through  the  invention  of  a  solu- 
tion of  silica  (in  form  of  fine  sand)  called 
water  glass.  Repeated  applications  of  this  so- 
lution are  made  to  the  well-dried  surface  of 
the  best  common  morter,  after  which  it  is 
again  allowed  to  dry.  The  whole  surface  is 
then  rubbed  and  polished;  after  this  it  is  twice 
rewashed  with  the  water  glass,  and  once  more 
left  to  dry  completely.  Mineral  colors,  pre- 
pared in  water,  are  then  applied  for  the  deco- 
ration, and  the  artist  can  correct  or  change 
as  freely  as  if  working  in  oils  and  on  canvas. 
When  the  whole  is  finished  the  surface  is 
sprinkled  with  tiie  water  glass  to  secure  the 
painting  against  atmospheric  infiuences.  This 
kind  of  fresco  is  called  stereockrotne,  and  may 
be  seen  in  ite  highest  perfection  in  Munich  and 
Berlin. 

Freanel  (frft-nsr),  Augnstin  Jean,  1788* 
1827;  French  physicist  and  inventor;  b.  Brog- 
lie,  Eure;  government  engineer  for  eight  years 
in  the  Vendte;  returned  in  1815  to  Paris.  His 
researches  on  light  at  once  placed  him  in  the 
front  rank  of  physiciste.  In  1819  he  was  ap- 
pointed, with  Arago  and  Mathieu,  as  one  of 
the  lighthouse  commissioners  of  France;  the 
same  year  he  gained  the  prize  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  for  a  memoir  on  the  diffraction  of 
light.  On  his  deathbed  he  received  the  Rum- 
ford  medal  of  the  Royal  Society,  London.  Fres- 
nel's  great  life  work  was  compressed  into  five 
years  (1810-24).  That  work,  for  which  com- 
merce, and  indeed  the  whole  human  race,  owes 
him  a  debt  of  gratitude,  was  the  perfecting  of 
the  dioptric  system  of  illumination  for  light- 
houses. 

Freund  (froint),  Hermann  Ernst,  1786-1840; 
Danish  sculptor;  b.  near  Bremen;  apprenticed 
in  youth  as  a  blacksmith.  Works  include 
stetues  of  "Eurydice,"  "Mercury,"  and  "St. 
Luke,"  and  the  Ragnarok  frieze  for  the  Chris- 
tiansborg  Palace;  lived  in  Copenhagen  and 
Rome.  His  nephew,  Georg  Christian  Freund, 
became  a  Danish  sculptor  of  rank. 

Frey  (fri),  or  Freyr  (frir),  in  Scandinavian 
mythology,  the  brother  of  Freya  and  the  son 
of  Nj5ra.  He  is  beloved  of  gods  and  men,  and 
is  himself  the  god  of  pleasure  and  fruitfulness. 
He  is  the  husband  of  Gerda,  the  beautiful 
daughter  of  the  giant  Gymir,  for  whose  love 
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ho  forfeited  his  good  sword,  which  the  gods 
sorely  needed  for  their  defense.  He  was  espe- 
cially worshiped  in  ancient  Sweden. 

Freya  (fri'ft),  or  Frey'ja  (the  beloved),  in 
Scandinavian  mythology,  the  goddess  corre- 
sponding to  the  Latin  Venus;  called  also 
Vanadis,  daughter  of  Nj5rd,  the  air  god,  and 
wife  of  the  gc^  Odur,  for  whom  she  perpetually 
weeps  tears  of  gold.  Half  the  heroes  who  die 
in  battle  belong  to  her,  doubtless  because  of 
old  the  passion  of  love  was  so  fruitful  a  cause 
of  wars.  Friday  {dies  Veneris)  is  Freya's  day, 
or,  as  others  say,  Frigga's  day. 

Freycinet,  Louis  Claude  de  Saulces  de,  1770- 
1842;  French  navigator;  b.  Montelimart;  ac- 
companied Baudin's  expedition  to  Australia, 
1800,  and  prepared  the  nautical  and  geograph- 
ical portion  of  the  report.  In  1817-20  he  com- 
manaed  an  expedition  round  the  world,  chiefly 
designed  for  the  study  of  the  figure  of  the 
globe,  the  elements  of  terrestrial  magnetism, 
and  weather  conditions  in  the  8.  hemisphere. 
His  narrative  of  this  voyage  is  in  thirteen 
volumes,  4to  (1824-44). 

Freytag  (fri'takh),  Gustav,  1816-95;  German 
author;  b.  Kreuzberg,  Prussian  Silesia;  edited 
the  Leipzig  Orenzboten,  1848-70;  held  for  some 
time  a  court  position  at  Gotha;  from  1879 
lived  at  Wiesbaden.  He  produced  successful 
plays,  tales,  and  poems;  was  author  of  numer- 
ous novels,  including  ''The  Journalists,^ 
"  Debit  and  Credit,"  "  The  Lost  Manuscript, 
**  Ancestors,"  and  "  Charlemagne. 
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Fri'ar,  member  of  a  monastic  brotherhood, 
especially  one  who  belongs  to  one  of  the  men- 
dicant orders— the  Franciscans,  Augustinians, 
Carmelites,  and  Dominicans.  The  Dominicans 
were  called  Black  Friars,  from  their  garments, 
and  also  Preaching  Friars.  The  Franciscans 
were  Gray  Friars.  The  Carmelites  at  one  time 
were  called  Barred  Friars,  from  their  striped 
robes,  but  in  later  times  they  were  called  White 
Friars.  Monks  not  priests  are  called  friars  in 
Ireland,  of  whatever  order;  but  after  taking 
priests'  orders  they  lose  this  distinctive  name. 
The  Franciscans  are  called  Friars  Minor,  and 
there  is  a  small  order  called  Friars  Minims, 
Crutched  Friars  were  canons  regular  of  the 
Holy  Cross. 

Friar  Bird,  local  name  given  to  an  Austra- 
lian bird  on  account  of  its  bare  head  and  neck ; 
known  also  as  the  monk,  leatherhead,  poor  sol- 
dier, and  four  o'clock. 

Fric'tion,  that  force,  always  acting  as  a  re- 
sistance which  is  experienced  when  it  is  at- 
tempted to  move  one  body  upon  another  which 
is  pressed  into  close  contact  with  it.  Friction 
is  generally  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  inter- 
locking of  the  asperities  of  the  two  surfaces, 
and  to  abrasion  by  tearing  them  off.  Friction 
is  of  two  kinds — sliding  friction,  which  is  en- 
countered when  one  body  is  forced  to  slide 
upon  another;  and  rolling  friction,  which  is 
that  resistance  which  is  met  with  when  it  i^ 
attempted  to  cause  one  body  to  roll  upon  an- 
other.   The  friction  of  a  sled  upon  the  ground 


or  of  a  sleigh  upon  snow  illustrates  the  first 
kind.  The  resistance  of  a  carriage  or  of  a 
railroad  train  consists  principally  of  the  rolling 
friction  of  the  wheels  upon  the  road  or  upon 
the  track,  and  of  the  sliding  friction  of  the 
wheels  with  their  axles.  When  two  bodies  are 
at  rest  and  in  contact,  it  reauires  more  force 
to  get  up  relative  motion  tnan  to  overcome 
friction  after  that  motion  has  commenced. 
The  "  friction  of  rest "  or  "  friction  of  quies- 
cence "  is  greater  than  the  "  friction  of  mo- 
tion." This  difference  is  most  marked  with 
comparatively  soft  materials  and  with  great 
pressures.  A  slight  jar  will  usually  r^uce 
the  friction  of  quiescence  of  hard,  smooth  sur- 
faces to  that  of  motion.  It  is  this  force  which 
has  most  effect  in  reducing  the  efficiency  of 
mechanical  combinations,  and  the  losses  from 
this  cause  alone  are  frequently  very  serious, 
amounting  to  twenty-five  or  even  fifty  per  cent. 

The  following  law  has  been  foimd  to  exist, 
but  only  within  certain  limits:  Frictional  re- 
sistance is  proportional  to  the  force  with  which 
the  rubbing  surfaces  are  pressed  together,  and 
is  independent  of  the  extent  of  those  surfaces 
and  of  the  velocity  of  rubbing.  The  law  is 
departed  from  whenever  the  surfaces  are  sub- 
jected to  such  intensity  of  pressure  as  to  be- 
come abraded  or  otherwise  deformed.  It  is 
also  inaccurate  where  the  surfaces  are  sep- 
arated by  an  unguent,  and  especially  when 
they  are  of  such  great  area  that  the  resistance 
due  to  viscosity  of  the  lubricant  becomes  con- 
siderable, as  compared  with  the  resistance  of 
true  friction.  In  this  case  the  resistance  varies 
approximately  in  proportion  to  the  area  of  the 
surfaces  in  contact.  This  latter  case  occurs 
less  frequently  than  the  preceding.  Great 
variations  of  velocity  also  cause  a  m^ification 
of  the  law,  the  friction  becoming  slightly  less 
with  high  speeds. 

The  maximum  pressure  which  the  more  fre- 
quently used  'unguents  will  bear  varies  with 
the  speed  of  the  rubbing  surfaces,  the  liability 
to  heat  being  measured  by  the  product  of 
pressure  into  velocity,  t.e.,  by  the  quantity  of 
energy  expended  in  a  given  time.  At  a  uni- 
form speed  of  200  ft.  per  minute,  the  maximum 
per  square  inch,  as  determined  by  experiments 
on  new  iron  shafts,  running  in  loaded  bear- 
ings, is  as  follows,  when  the  elevation  of  tem- 
perature of  bearing  is  not  above  50"  F.: 


Winter  sperm  oO. . .  .06  lb. 
Summer  q>ermoil..  .76  lb. 
Winter  Urd 661b. 


Best  mineral  oil 66  lb. 

light  mineral  oil. ..  .66  lb. 
lightest  mineral  oil  .30  lb. 


At  lower  speeds  and  with  very  hard  and 
smooth  surfaces  much  higher  pressures  may 
be  allowed.  .Sperm  oil,  lard  oil,  and  lard  or 
tallow  are  the  best  lubricants  for  use  on  heavy 
machinery,  either  by  themselves  or  dissolved 
in  mineral  oils.  Lubricants  having  less  "body" 
are  more  suitable  for  light  machinery.  All  of 
the  fixed  animal,  mineral,  and  vegetable  oils 
are  frequently  employed,  and  plumbago  and 
soapstone  are  sometimes  used. 

In  general,  to  reduce  the  amount  of  power 
lost  in  friction,  parts  should  be  made  as  light 
as  possible  consistently  with  proper  strength; 
rubbing  surfaces  should  be  given  as  great  an 
area  as  possible;  the  velocity  of  rubbing  and 
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distances  moved  over  should  be  kept  well  below 
the  maximum  due  the  pressure;  and  lu- 
bricants should  be  carefullv  chosen,  and  should 
be  supplied  to  the  journals,  if  practicable,  in 
streams,  and  collected  and  filtered  for  use  over 
and  over  again.  A  free  supply  is  the  only 
secret  of  the  remarkably  low  friction  some- 
times observed.  A  common  length  of  journal 
for  shafting,  as  made  by  the  best  builders,  is 
five  times  the  diameter.  With  ample  surface 
and  effective  lubrication,  wear  becomes  imper- 
ceptible. Heavy  weights  are  often  carried  on 
rollers,  and  wagons  and  carriages  are  mounted 
on  wheels,  rolling  friction  being  thus  substi- 
tuted for  the  more  serious  form  of  sliding 
friction.  **  Friction  wheels "  supporting  the 
shafts  of  grindstones,  or  as  applied  in  the 
"Atwood  machine,"  also  illustrate  this  case. 

Although,  in  the  operation  of  machinery  and 
in  many  other  instances,  friction  is  an  annoy- 
ance and  the  cause  of  even  very  serious  losses, 
it  is  also  frequently  very  useful.  The  friction 
of  the  driving  wheels  of  the  locomotive  upon 
the  track  is  essential  to  the  useful  application 
of  its  power.  "  Friction  gearing,"  driving  by 
the  friction  produced  by  contact  and  mutual 
pressures  of  smooth  peripheries,  has  now  many 
important  applications.  Nails,  screws,  and 
wedges  would  have  no  value  except  for  the 
frictional  resistance  which  retains  them  in 
place  when  once  "  driven  home."  The  checking 
of  the  recoil  of  ordnance  and  of  the  motion  of 
railroad  trains  is  accomplished  by  "  friction 
brakes."  Even  the  act  of  walking  becomes 
impossible  when,  as  upon  smooth  ice,  the  foot 
finds  no  frictional  resistance  to  its  movements. 

Fri'day,  sixth  day  of  the  week,  called  by  the 
Saxons  Frige  daeg,  or  day  of  Frigga  (the  wife 
of  Odin),  and  by  the  Romans  dies  Veneria,  or 
Venus's  day.  In  the  Eastern,  Latin,  and  An- 
glican churches  all  Fridays,  except  when 
Christmas  falls  on  a  Friday,  are  days  of  ab- 
stinence, in  memory  of  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus, 
which  occurred  on  a  Friday,  and  is  specially 
commemorated  on  Good  Friday.  In  the  folk- 
lore of  many  nations  Friday  is  considered  un- 
lucky, doubtless  on  account  of  its  religious  as- 
sociations. 

Frid'eswide,  Saint,  patroness  of  Oxford;  bom 
there  early  in  the  ei^th  century;  daughter  of 
Dida,  an  ealdorman;  preferred  the  religious 
life  to  marriage  with  Algar,  a  great  Mercian 
noble,  who,  coming  in  search  of  her,  was  struck 
blind.  She  died  in  Oxford;  was  canonized, 
1481.  Catherine,  Peter  Martyr's  wife,  was 
buried  beside  her  pillaged  shrine,  1662;  later 
exhumed  by  Cardinal  Pole,  but  reinterred 
there,  1561,  when  the  remains  of  the  virgin 
saint  and  of  the  ex-nun  were  indissolubly  min- 
gled together. 

Friedland  (fret'lttnt),  town  of  Prussia;  27 
m.  E.  of  KSnigsberg.  Here  the  allied  Russians 
and  Prussians  under  Bennigsen  were  defeated 
by  the  French  under  Napoleon,  June  14,  1807. 
This  reverse  caused  the  retreat  of  the  Russian 
general  on  Tilsit,  where  the  treaty  known  as 
the  Treaty  of  Tilsit  was  drawn  up. 


Friendly  Is'lands.    See  Tonga  Islands. 


Friends  of  God,  body  of  religious  persons  in 
the  fourteenth  century.  They  were  an  unor- 
ganized brotherhood,  some  being  laymen,  like 
Nicholas  of  Basel,  their  greatest  leader;  oth- 
ers  were  monks,  like  Tauler,  the  great  Domini- 
can mystic.  The  Friends  of  God  adhered  to 
the  Church,  but  attempted  great  reforms  with- 
in it.  They  were  mystics,  but  intent  on  realiz- 
ing in  practical  life  their  ideas  of  holiness,  and 
strict  in  attending  church  service.  They  gave 
novel  and  fantastic  explanations  of  the  re- 
ligious symbols,  and  unsparingly  denounced 
ecclesiastical  abuses.  They  formed  no  sect, 
but  attempts  were  now  and  then  made  at  or- 
ganizing local  brotherhoods. 

Friends,  Soci'ety  of,  commonly  called  Quak- 
ers, sect  of  Christians,  distinguished  by  their 
belief  in  the  "  Light  Within,"  or  the  im- 
manence of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  origin  of 
this  body  is  connected  with  the  teaching  of 
George  Fox  (1624-90),  who  sought  to  promote 
a  revival  of  Christianity  in  its  original  sim- 
plicity and  freedom.  The  central  point  of  his 
doctrine  is  the  direct  responsibility  of  each 
soul  to  God,  without  mediation  of  priest  or 
form,  because  of  the  presence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  heart  of  every  human  being.  The 
Quaker  insisted  on  tolerance,  and  on  the  equal- 
ity of  all  members  of  the  state,  refusing  to 
doff  his  hat  to  men  of  rank,  or  to  address  them 
with  the  plural  pronoun  "you"  when  com- 
mon folk  were  addressed  with  ''thou"  and 
"  thee." 

The  Quaker  avoided  forms  and  written 
creeds,  rejected  music,  and  built  a  simple 
meetinghouse;  he  proclaimed  a  baptism  of 
repentance  and  conviction,  instead  of  baptism 
by  water,  and  the  communion  of  the  spirit 
rather  than  the  breaking  of  bread;  and  he  cre- 
ated an  ecclesiastical  democracy,  giving  women 
equal  rights  with  men,  and  allowing  any  mem- 
ber to  lift  up  voice  in  the  meetings  for  wor- 
ship. The  teaching  of  the  Bible  led  Fox  to 
put  a  literal  interpretation  upon  the  command 
of  Christ,  "  Swear  not  at  all " ;  and  this  re- 
fusal to  take  oaths  led  the  Quakers  into  their 
chief  difficulties  with  the  state.  Another  com- 
mand, "Thou  shalt  not  kill,"  was  regarded  as 
forbidding  military  service. 

The  members  of  this  sect  called  themselvea 
at  first  the  Friends  of  Truth,  and  later  the 
Society  of  Friends.  According  to  Fox,  Justice 
Bennett  at  Derby  in  1650  "  was  the  first  that 
called  us  Quakers,  because  1  bade  him  tremble 
at  the  word  of  the  Lord."  They  were  cruelly 
persecuted,  and  by  1662  there  were  over  4,000 
Friends  in  prison  at  one  time.  In  1666  Fox 
established  the  monthly  meeting;  in  1672  a 
yearly  meeting  was  held  in  London;  in  1675 
articles  of  discipline  were  communicated  to 
the  quarterly  meetings;  in  1688  violent  perse- 
cution ended. 

The  work  of  the  society  was  carried  into 
many  parts  of  Europe,  to  Barbados,  and  N. 
America — even  into  Turkey.  Its  most  impor- 
tant colonies  were  in  N.  America.  In  New 
England,  at  first,  Quakers  were  persecuted. 
New  Jersey  received  large  numbers,  and  Penn- 
sylvania owes  its  foundation  to  Quaker  immi- 
grants.   Among  prominent  Quaker9  were  John 
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Woolman,  John  G.  Whittier,  Elizabeth  Fry, 
John  Bright,  William  E.  Forster,  and  William 
Tuke;  in  science,  Dalton  and  Young. 

In  1827-28  the  body  in  the  U.  S.  divided. 
One  party,  the  "  Hicksites,"  protested  against 
interference  with  the  liberty  of  individual  be- 
lief; the  other  party,  known  aa  "Orthodox," 
against  those  ministers,  notably  Elias  Hicks, 
who  threw  doubt  on  the  absolute  divinity  of 
Christ  and  the  full  meaning  of  the  atonement. 
In  this  division,  the  Hicksites  took  a  majority 
of  Friends  in  the  middle  states.  In  1837,  J.  J. 
Gumey,  an  English  Friend,  was  engaged  in 
religious  work  in  New  England;  John  Wilbur, 
a  native  preacher,  who  charged  him  with  un- 
sound doctrine  (i.e.,  with  preaching  not  based 
on  the  New  Testament),  was  disowned  for  his 
proceedings,  and  took  with  him  a  minority  of 
the  Yearly  Meeting,  now  known  as  "  Wilbur- 
ites." 

A  number  of  educational  institutions  in  the 
U.  S.  have  been  founded  by  Friends;  these  in- 
clude the  Westtown  Boarding  School,  the 
Friends'  School  at  Providence  (founded  in 
1819),  Haverford,  Swarthmore,  Bryn  Mawr, 
Wilmington,  Earlham,  Penn,  and  Guilford  col- 
leges. Li  1908  there  were  1,075  churches,  1,466 
ministers,  and  122,081  communicants  belonging 
to  the  four  branches  of  the  society. 

Fries  (frSs),  Jacob  Friedrich,  1773-1843; 
German  philosopher;  b.  Barby  near  Magde- 
burg; lectured  at  Jena,  1801-5;  Prof,  of  Phi- 
losophy and  Mathematics  at  Heidelberg,  1805; 
returned  to  Jena  as  Prof,  of  Theoretical  Phi- 
losophy, 1816,  and,  though  for  political  reasons 
deprived  of  his  chair  during  1819-24,  he  re- 
mained there  until  his  death.  In  philosophy 
he  followed  Kant,  with  whose  principles  he 
blended  Jacobian  conceptions,  calling  his  sys- 
tem "  philosophical  anthropology,"  since  he 
made  all  further  knowledge  dependent  on  man's 
self-knowledge.  His  works  include  "  New  or 
Anthropological  Critique  of  Reason"  and 
"  System  of  Metaphysics." 


Frieze  (fr§z),  coarse  woolen  cloth  having  a 
shaggy  nap  on  one  side,  and  once  much  em- 
ploy^ for  making  cloaks  and  jackets  for 
laboring  men.  The  Low  Countries  (Friesland) 
were  a  principal  seat  of  the  frieze  manufac- 
ture, and  hand-woven  friezes  of  good  quality 
are  still  made  in  Ireland. 


Frieze,  in  architecture,  generally  a  decorated 
horizontal  band  or  belt;  and  in  a  more  tech- 
nical sense  the  band  or  member  between  the 
architrave  and  cornice  of  an  entablature  of  the 

classic  type,  whether  plain 
or  ornamented.  In  an- 
cient Greek  architecture 
the  frieze  often  was  dec- 
orated with  sculptured 
life  forms,  and  called  the 
Fbibsb.  zodphoroa;     the     Romans 

more  often  adorned  it 
with  conventional  carved  ornaments  or  gro- 
tesque and  symbolic  forms.  The  Doric  order, 
as  used  by  both  these  peoples,  had  a  frieze 
of  alternate  metopes  and  triglyphs;  the  other 
orders  had  no  distinguishing  type  of  frieze. 
At  Athen9  the  metopes  were  frequently  dec- 
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PRINGiLLIDiE 


both  beiuiBpbereB.     A  distinct  plant  of  the  Old 
World  is  eotnetimes  called  fringe  tree,  but  it 


FllDgil'lids,  familj  of  small  singing  birds, 
cheracteriEed  by  a  conical  beak;  is  one  of  the 
most  extensive  among  birds,  numbering  over 
GOO  apecies,  and  inclumng  those  known  as  s^r- 
rowB,  finches,  buntinga,  and  groBbeaks.  The 
distribution  is  somewhat  peculiar,  for  tha  fam- 
ily is  not  found  in  the  Australian  region,  al- 
though represented  over  the  greater  portion  of 
the  globe. 

Frisixua  (frlzh'&nz),  Germanic  people,  in- 
habiting the  NW.  coasts  of  Germany,  portions 
of  the  Netherlands,  and  some  a.djacent  islands. 
Cicsar  makes  no  mention  of  them;  Pliny  states 
that  they  dwelt  beyond  the  Batavians.  They 
were  conquered  by  JJrusus,  but  soon  regained 
their    liberty.     The    advance    of    the    Franks 

fushed  them  to  the  very  coast  of  the  North  Sea. 
epin  of  Heristal  gained  a  decisive  victory  over 
them,  689.  In  the  next  century  they  became 
Christians.  The  SW.  Frisians  were  the  first  to 
lose  the  characteristic  features  as  well  as  the 
laws  and  the  language  of  their  race,  and  in 
the  thirteenth  century  the  name  of  Friealand 
belonged  only  to  the  district  E.  of  the  Zuyder 
Zee.  The  Frisians  between  the  Lauwers  and 
the  Vly  outlet  of  the  Zuyder  Zee  offered  a  flrni 
resistance  to  the  counts  of  Holland,  and  were 
finally  amalgamated  with  the  empire  of  Charles 
V.  Those  between  the  Kms  and  the  Jade  be- 
came subject  to  the  counts  of  Oldenburg,  1234. 
Those  between  the  Jade  and  the  Weser  were 
subjugated  by  Oldenburg,  1514. 

The  small  remnant  of  Frisians  who  still  ad- 
here to  their  ancient  peculiarities  and  dialects 
are  divided  into  three  branches.  The  W.  Fris- 
ians inhabit  the  E.  coast  land  of  the  Nether- 
lands; the  E.  Frisians  live  in  the  fens  and 
morasses  of  Saterland  and  on  the  island  of 
Wangerof^:  the  N,  Frisians  occupy  the  W. 
shore  of  Kehleswig,  and  the  ndjncent  islands  of 
Sylt.  FOhr.  Amrum.  and  Helgoland.  There  is 
a  wide  difference  among  their  dialects.  The 
N,  Frisian  brmnch  alone  has  ten  distinct  dia- 


lect*. The  Frisian  dialects  are  closely  related 
to  Anglo-Saxon.  In  the  literature  of  the  old 
Frisian  are  some  of  the  most  ancient  sources 
of  Germanic  jurisprudence. 

Frit'iHary,  n  liWIike  plant  spotted  with,  pur- 
ple, red,  end  yellow — its  llower  being  often 
called  "checkered  lil^";  many  varieties  are 
cultivated.  One  species,  the  crown  imperial, 
is  a  iiae  showy  flower  of  Persian  origin. 

VUti,  Samuel,  1863-I72S;  Jesuit  mission- 
ary ;  b.  Bohemia ;  being  sent  to  Peru,  be  en- 
tered the  Mainaa  missions  of  the  upper  Ama- 
son,  1686,  and,  1089,  descended  the  river  to 
Pari,  where  he  was  imprisoned  by  the  Portu- 
guese governor  for  two  years;  then  returned 
to  Lima,  and,  1693,  resumed  his  labors  on  the 
Amazon.  The  Omaguas  missions  were  founded 
by  bim,  and  he  established  thirty-nine  Chris- 
tian villages.  Be  explored  the  whole  of  the 
Amaton  and  many  of  its  tributaries,  and  made 
the  first  good  map  of  the  river  system,  first 
published  at  Quito,  1707. 

FioliiBher,  Sir  Hartin,  abt.  1636-94;  Eng- 
lish explorer;  b.  Doncaster;  in  June,  1676, 
sailed  with  three  barks  in  search  of  the  NW. 
Passage,  going  as  far  as  Labrador  and  Green- 
land, discovering  the  bay  now  known  by  his 
name,  and  returning  in  October.  In  1677  he 
commanded  a  government  expedition  to  the 
ssme  regions,  fitted  out  in  consei]Uence  of  indi- 
cations of  gold,  and  in  1678  another,  with  fif- 
teen ships,  wbicb  were  scattered  by  storms. 
Was  knighted  for  his  services  against  the  Ar- 
mada, 1688;  later  commanded  a  fleet  on  the 
Spanish  coast;  and,  16S4,  supported  Henry  IV 
against  the  Leaguers  and  Spaniards. 

Frobiahei  Strait,  arm  of  the  sea,  in  British 
N.  America,  between  Hudson  Strait  and  Nor- 
thumberland Inlet,  extending  from  the  Atlantic 
at  the  entrance  of  Davis  Strait;  is  240  m.  long, 
and  has  a  mean  width  of  30  m. 

Fr««b«l  (frB^el},  Friedrich,  1782-1862;  Ger- 
man educator;  founder  of  the  Kindergarten 
system;  b.  Oberweissbach,  Thuringia;  pub- 
lished the  first  volume  of  his  work  on  educa- 
tion, 1826;  afterwards  edited  a  weekly  jour- 
nal; in  1837  be  founded  a  model  school  for 
little  children  at  Blankenburg,  Thuringia,  and 
later  a  normal  school  for  female  teachers  at 
Marientbal,  near  Liebenstein,  Saxe-Meiningen. 
The  great  freedom  allowed  the  children  led  to 
charges  of  atheism  and  socialism  against  Froe- 
bel's  system,  snd  in  1851  all  KindergSrten  in 
which  it  prevailed  were  prohibited  in  Prussia. 

Fioebfll,  Jnlins,  1805-93;  German  publicist; 
b.  Griesheim;  nephew  of  the  preceding:  Prof, 
of  Mineralogy  and  other  sciences,  Oniv.  ol 
Zurich,  18.'i3~44;  edited  the  organ  of  the  ex- 
treme radical  party.  Returning  to  Germany, 
he  became  a  democratic  leader;  member  of  the 
Frankfort  Parliament,  1849;  was  sentenced  to 
death,  with  Robert  Blum,  but  pardoned,  and 
afterwards  settled  in  the  U.  S.,  where  be  edited 
a  German  paper.  From  1860  he  traveled  in 
Central  America,  and,  ISHS,  edited  a  journal 
in  San  Francisco,  Then  he  returned  to  (!er- 
meny;  went  to  Vienna  in  1862,  and  reentered 
politics  as  Iwder  of  the  Qroas-Deutache,  or 


Froz,  batnwfaian  reptile  of  the  tailleu  order, 
embracing  the  families  Ranidte,  or  oommon 
{tc^,  and  EyUtda,  or  tree  froffi.  The  Ranidm 
pass  naoet  of  their  time  in  the  water,  being 
excellent  swimmera;  the  length  of  their  hind 
limbs  enables  them  to  make  coneiderable  leaps, 
and  thus  travel  long  distances  in  search  of  wa- 
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ter;  uniilie  the  tree  frogs,  they  eaonot  climb 
trees.  Some  species  prefer  moist  localities  and 
damp  woods,  where  th^  hide  in  the  grass  and 
under  leaves;  others  dwell  in  hollows  which 
they  dig  on  the  borders  of  marshes,  ooroing 
forth  at  evening  or  on  rainy  days.  All  the 
epeciea  when  adult  are  camivorous,  and  of 
great  voracity.    The  tadpole,  or  larval  stage  of 
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frogs,  Ib  distinguished  by  the  large  head,  com- 
pressed tapering  tail,  and  (in  the  youngest 
stage)  want  of  legs.  The  name  Is  also  applied 
to  the  corrasponding  stage  in  other  amphib- 
ians and  even  to  the  larvn  of  many  ascidians, 
having  a  superfldal  reaembUnee  to  the  tad- 
poles of  frogs. 


The  genua  Bona,  which  includes  the  common 
frogs,  is  the  best  known  and  the  most  inter- 
esting, and  comprises  about  forty  species,  found 
in  almost  all  portions  of  the  world  except  Aus- 
tralasia and  S.  America,  the  U.  S.  having 
nearly  a  doien.  The  best-known  are  ( 1 )  the 
common  bullfrog,  (2)  the  shad  frog,  (3)  the 
wood  frog,  ( 4 1  the  marsh  frog,  and  ( 5 )  the 
spring  frog.  Much  the  largest  of  th^,  and 
only  rivaled  in  siie  by  a  species  {Rana  ti- 
grina)  of  the  E.  Indies,  is  the  bullfrog.  Its 
color  is  green,  bronzed  with  olive,  and  with 
dusky  blotches.  The  abad  frog  is  recognizable 
by  its  eyelike  spots,  which  are  dark  brown  bor- 
dered with  yellow,  and  in  allusion  to  which 
it  is  also  called  leopard  frog;  the  name  "shad 
frog  "  has  been  derived  from  its  appearing  in 
spring  nearly  at  the  same  time  as  the  shad. 
Tbe  wood  frog  is  of  reddish-brown  color,  and 
has  a.  dark  bridle-shaped  stripe  passing  from 
the  snout  and  through  the  ^e  backward ;  it  is 
moat  abundant  in  woods.  The  marsh  frog  haa 
four  to  six  rows  of  squarish  dark  spots  on 
the  back  and  sides,  and  is  also  called  the  tiger 
or  pickerel  fro^.  The  spring  fri^,  or  green 
frog,  is  of  a  bright  green  color,  with  a  yellow 
throat  and  with  a  very  large  eardrum;  it  ia 
one  of  the  most  common  species,  and  one  of  the 
moat  esteemed  as  a  delicacy  for  the  table.  See 
Batkackia. 

Frog,  device  used  on  a  railway  track  where 
one  rail  croesea  another,  so  named  from  its  re- 
semblance to  the  "  frog "  in  a  horse's  hoof. 
Frogs  were  formerly  made  of  cast  iron,  but 
now  steel  ralla  suitably  connected  together  are 
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generally  used.  The  "plate  frog"  has  the  r^b 
riveted  to  an  iron  plate  placed  beneath  them. 
The  "  bolted  frog "  is  one  in  which  the  rails 
are  oonnected  hy  bolts  pssaing  through  the 
webs,  the  spaces  between  being  SHed  bj  cast- 
iron  pieces.  The  "  keyed  frog,"  shown  in  the 
illustration,  has  the  rails  held  together  t^ 
clamps,  which  can  be  tightened  by  keys  or 
wedgea.  A  "  spring  frog  "  has  the  point  held 
against  the  wing  of  the  main  track  rail  by  a 
spring,  thus  preventing  the  jolt  caused  by  the 
wheel  in  striking  it.  "  CroBslng  frogs "  are 
used  where  tracks  cross  each  other,  and  if  the 
angle  is  large,  it  is  usual  to  have  an  inner  rail 
running  around  the  quadrilateral  to  serve  as  a 
guard  rail  and  give  extra  stiffness. 

Fios'flah.    See  Anoleb. 

Ftot  Spawn,  properly  the  name  of  the  gelat- 
inous mass  inclosing  the  eggs  of  frogs ;  but  the 
name  is  extended  in  rural  districts  to  some  of 
the  large  green  freah-water  Algte,  which  form 
slimy  masses  in  streams  and  ditches. 
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Frog  Spit'tle,  Cuck'oo  Spit,  or  Toad  Spit, 
frothy  substance  often  seen  on  grasses,  ^^eds, 
and  even  trees,  closely  resembling  hiiman  saliva 
in  appearance,  and  consisting  of  the  sap  of  the 
plant.  It  contains  grubs,  the  larve  of  leaf 
hoppers — insects  of  numerous  families  of  the 
Hemiptera,  In  the  U.  S.  the  genera  Hele- 
ochara  and  Aphrophora  are  among  the  froth 
producers.  These  insects  are  great  pests  to 
vegetation. 

FrShlich  (frO'Ukh),  Abraham  Emanuel,  1796- 
1869;  Swiss  author;  b.  Brugg.  His  first  work 
was  a  volume  of  "  Fables,"  1825,  followed  in 
1827  by  a  small  volume  of  "  Swiss  Lays."  In 
1835  he  published  "  The  Gospel  of  St.  John  in 
Songs."  He  also  wrote  three  epics  on  the  re- 
formers Zwingli,  Ulrich  von  Hutten,  and  Cal- 
vin ;  a  volume  of  "  Rhymed  Proverbs,"  1860 ; 
*'  Selected  i'salms  and  Spiritual  Songs,"  1845. 

Fiohschammer  (fr5'sh&m-§r),  Jakob,  1821- 
93;  German  philosopher;  b.  lUkosen,  Bavaria; 
was  a  Catholic  priest  when  he  began  the  series 
of  writings  which  include  "  Christianity  and 
Modem  Science,"  1868;  "The  Imagination  as 
the  Fundamental  Factor  in  Cosmic  Evolution," 
1877;  and  "Outline  System  of  Philosophy" 
(Part  I,  1892). 

Proissart  (frwH-sftr'),  Jchan  or  Jean,  1337- 
abt.  1410;  French  chronicler;  b.  Valenciennes; 
was  barely  twenty  years  old  when  Robert  of 
Namur  induced  him  to  write  chronicles ;  became 
a  priest;  was  made  clerk  of  the  chapel  and 
secretary  to  Philippa  of  Hainaut,  queen  of  Ed- 
ward III  of  England,  1362;  and  attached  suc- 
cessively to  several  princes  and  lords,  he 
traveled  widely  in  Europe.  He  showed  no  par- 
ticular predilection  for  any  country,  nor  any 
political  bias,  but  graphically  described  page- 
ants, festivals,  and  individual  exploits,  as  he 
witnessed  them.  His  chronicle  is  the  living 
picture  of  his  age.  He  completed  it  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  life,  while  he  was  canon  of 
Chimay.  It  extends  from  1326  to  1400,  and 
first  appeared  in  Paris  abt.  1498  under  the 
title  of  "  Chroniques  de  France,  d'Angleterre, 
d'l^cosse,  d'Espagne,  de  Bretagne,  de  Gascogne, 
Flandres  et  Lieux  d'Alentour."  Henry  VIII 
had  it  translated  into  English  as  "  Chronicles 
of  England"  (two  volumes,  folio,  1523-25). 
A  more  exact  and  learned  translation  was  made 
by  Thomas  Johnes   (1803-5). 

Fromentin  (frd-m&A-t&fi')f  Sug^ne,  1820- 
76 ;  French  painter  and  author ;  b.  La  Rochclle ; 
won  a  first-class  medal.  Salon  of  1859;  became 
officer  Legion  of  Honor,  1869.  His  pictures  are 
remarkably  fine  in  color,  and  his  drawing  of 
horses  is  excellent.  He  wrote  charmingly  and 
with  critical  knowledge  on  art  subjects.  His 
"  The  Masters  of  a  Former  Day "  is  an  ad- 
mirable book  on  painting,  and  his  "  A  Summer 
in  the  Sahara  "  is  a  delightful  book  of  travels. 
"Algerian  Falconer,"  1873,  and  "Arab  En- 
campment" (his  last  work  imfinished)  are  in 
the  Louvre.  Many  of  his  best  works  are  in  the 
U.  S. 

Fronde  (frdAd),  faction  of  French  nobles 
who  opposed  Mazarin  during  the  minority  of 
Louis  XIV.     The  breaking  up  of  the  feudal 
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system  by  Richelieu  led  to  a  centralized  des- 
potism, against  which  the  Parliament  (high 
court)  of  Paris  was  the  first  to  rise.  It  re- 
fused to  register  the  royal  edicts;  and  when 
the  king  forced  it  to  register,  the  populace  rose 
in  its  defense,  August  27,  1648.  In  October 
following  the  popular  demands  were  acceded 
to,  but  the  malcontent  nobles  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity of  trying  to  overthrow  Mazarin  and  to 
regain  their  old  power,  the  princes  of  Cond6 
and  Conti,  the  dukes  of  Longueville,  Beaufort, 
Orleans,  Bouillon,  VendOme,  Nemours,  etc.  The 
struggle  lasted  from  1649  till  1652,  and  in 
military  results  was  favorable  to  the  nobles, 
who  thus  gained  opportunity  for  a  great  con- 
stitutional reform;  but  as  they  had  no  strong 
leadership,  no  fixed  principles,  and  no  definite 
object  except  self-aggrandizement,  Mazarin, 
1653,  snatched  from  his  mutually  jealous  and 
strangely  frivolous  enemies  the  n*uit8  of  their 
victory. 

Frontenac  (fr5fi-td-n&k'),  Louis  de  Baade 
(Comte  de),  1620-98;  governor  of  the  prov- 
ince of  New  France;  b.  in  France;  served  in 
the  army  in  Italy,  Flanders,  Germany,  and  re- 
ceived many  wounds;  became  Governor-Gen- 
eral of  Canada,  1672.  His  first  governorship 
( 1672-82)  was  marked  by  the  building  of  Fort 
Frontenac  (now  Kingston,  Ontario)  and  the 
expeditions  of  La  Salle,  Marquette,  and  Joliet; 
but  Frontenac,  a  man  of  great  abilities,  was 
hampered  b^  the  action  of  his  intendant  and 
of  Laval,  Bishop  of  Quebec,  so  long  the  virtual 
ruler  of  Canada.  He  was  accordingly  recalled, 
but,  1689,  Canada  being  almost  ruined  under 
his  successors,  he  was  sent  out  again.  He  now 
punished  the  Iroquois,  destroyed,  through  his 
lieutenants,  the  English  fieet  in  Hudson  Bay, 
ravaged  Newfoundland,  terrified  all  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking coast  towns  as  far  S.  as  New 
Jersey,  captured  Pemaquid,  Casco,  Salmon 
Falls,  Schenectady,  and  in  1690  repulsed  the 
forces  of  Phips  before  Quebec.  He  succeeded 
in  restoring  for  a  time  the  fallen  fortunes  of 
France  in  America, 

Front'let    See  PHTLAcnaiiEs. 

Frosaard  (frd-s&r'),  Charles  Augaste,  1807- 
75;  French  soldier;  served  many  years  in  Al- 
geria; chief  of  engineers  in  the  Crimea;  a  gen- 
eral in  Italy,  1859;  and  governor  of  the  prince 
imperial.  As  conunander  of  the  Second  Corps 
of  the  Army  of  the  Rhine,  he  opened  the  War 
of  1870  by  attacking  Saarbrfick,  August  2d; 
was  defeated  at  the  Spichem  heights,  August 
6th;  withdrew  to  Metz;  fought  at  Courcelles, 
Mars-la-Tour,  and  Gravelotte;  and  was  made 
a  prisoner  at  Metz.  He  wrote  a  report  on  the 
operations  of  his  corps  in  the  war. 

Frost,  William  Edward,  1810-77;  English 
painter;  b.  Wandsworth,  Surrey;  in  early  ca- 
reer executed  over  300  portraits;  became 
Royal  Academician  in  1870.  His  **  Prometheus 
Bound"  gained  the  gold  medal  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  1839;  "Una  and  the  Wood  Nymphs" 
was  purchased  by  the  queen,  1847.  Other  noted 
works,  "  Disarming  of  Cupid,"  "  Bacchanalian 
Revel,"  "  Diana  Surprised  by  Actaeon,"  and 
"  The  Graces," 
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Frosty  frozen  dew,  the  congelation  usually 
taking  place  during  the  deposition,  so  that  the 
water  takes  a  crystalline  form.  The  most  re- 
markable formation  of  frosts  are  seen  on  the 
summit  of  Mt.  Washington  in  aucumn  and 
winter,  when  crystals  a  foot  or  more  in  length 
attach  themselves  to  exposed  objects.  When 
the  soil  is  frozen  in  winter  it  is  said  to  con- 
tain frost,  and  it  is  true  that  the  frozen  mois- 
ture then  exists  in  a  crystalline  condition;  but 
it  is  not  strictly  hoarfrost,  such  as  is  seen 
on  exposed  objects.  When  vegetation  is  killed 
by  cold  it  turns  brown  or  black,  and  the  action 
is  commonly  called  black  frost.  Frost  gen- 
erally makes  the  atmosphere  more  healthful. 

Frosfbite,  condition  caused  by  the  action  of 
cold  upon  the  animal  economy.  Frostbite  is 
local  and  partial — freezing  is  general  and 
more  or  less  complete.  Severe  frostbite  may 
lead  to  gangrene,  but  the  milder  forms  often 
result  in  nothing  worse  than  chilblains,  which 
are  very  annoying,  but  not  often  dangerous. 

Fronde  (fr6d),  James  Anthony,  1B18-94; 
English  historian;  son  of  Archdeacon  Froude; 
b.  Partington;  elected  fellow  of  Exeter  college, 
1842;  he  sympathized  with  the  High-church 
views  then  prevalent,  and  was  ordained  dea- 
con (1845),  but  abandoned  theology  for  liter- 
ature. In  1847  published  a  volume  of  stories 
entitled  "The  Shadows  of  the  Clouds,"  and, 
1849,  "The  Nemesis  of  Faith."  These  were 
condemned  by  the  university  authorities,  and 
soon  he  resigned  his  fellowship.  In  1856  he 
published  the  first  two  volumes  of  his  "  His- 
tory of  England  from  the  Fall  of  Wolsey  to 
the  Defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada,"  which 
was  completed,  1870,  in  twelve  volumes.  His 
contributions  to  periodicals  were  reprinted  as 
"Short  Studies  on  Great  Subjects."  He  was 
made  lord  rector  of  the  Univ.  of  St.  Andrews, 
1869;  lectured  in  the  U.  S.  on  "The  English 
in  Ireland  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,"  1872- 
73 ;  was  engaged  for  the  government  in  an  in- 
vestigation in  S.  Africa  respecting  the  Kaffir 
insurrection,  1874-75;  and  on  the  death  of 
Prof.  Edward  A.  Freeman  (1892)  succeeded 
him  as  Regius  Prof,  of  History  in  Oxford 
Univ. 

Frnctidor  (frttk-t6-dor'),  in  the  French  Re- 
publican calendar  of  1792-1806,  the  twelfth 
and  last  month  in  the  year,  extending  from 
August  18th  to  September  16th.  In  the  year 
6  (1796-97)  occurred  the  "coup  d'Hat  of  the 
18th  Frnctidor"  (September  4,  1797),  in 
which  Augereau,  acting  for  the  majority  of 
the  Directory,  removed  the  minority  from  that 
body. 

Fruits,  in  a  wide  sense,  are  the  perfected 
ovaries  of  a  flowering  plant,  with  proper  en- 
velopes. Some  fruits,  like  the  strawberry,  re- 
sult from  the  blending  of  many  ovaries  with 
a  fleshy  receptacle.  In  others,  as  the  flg,  the 
fleshy  receptacle  is  hollow,  and  the  whole  in- 
florescence, including  many  pericarps,  is  blend- 
ed in  the  fruit.  Strictly  speaking,  a  fruit  con- 
sists of  the  seed  and  its  surrounding  pericarp, 
and  fruits  receive  various  general  names  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  pericarp;  for  in- 
stance, the  achenium,  the  samara,  tne  drupe. 


the  pome,  the  berry,  the  sorosis,  the  pepo,  and 
many  other  forms,  of  which  the  more  impor- 
tant are  noticed  in  this  work  under  their 
alphabetical  heads.    See  Pomologt. 

Fnimen'tins,  Saint,  Christian  missionary  of 
the  fourth  century;  b.  Phoenicia;  captured  by 
the  Abyssinians  while  traveling  in  their  country 
with  his  kinsman,  a  Tyrian  philosopher,  who 
was  murdered  by  them.  Frimientius  was  tiUcen 
to  the  court,  and  became  tutor  to  the  young 
prince,  on  whose  succession  he  returned  home. 
Consecrated  bishop  by  Athanasius  at  Alexan- 
dria, he  again  went  to  Abyssinia,  where  he 
became  the  foiinder  and  apostle  of  the  Abys- 
sinian Church. 

Fry,  Elizabeth  (Gubney),  1780-1845;  Eng- 
lish philanthropist;  belonged  to  the  Society  of 
Friends;  married  Joseph  Fry,  1800;  in  1810 
became  a  minister;  and,  1813,  began  to  devote 
herself  to  prison  reform,  laboring  not  only  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  but  also  on  the  Con- 
tinent. Her  "Memoirs,  with  Extracts  from 
her  Journals,"  was  published  by  her  daugh- 
ters, 1847. 

Fryken  (frtl'kSn),  series  of  lakes  in  Sweden 
extending  in  a  N.  and  S.  direction  over  about 
15  m.,  and  emptying  into  Lake  Wener.  To- 
gether they  give  the  appearance  of  a  broad 
river;  the  valley  inclosing  them  presents  fine 
scenery,  and  has  been  called  the  Swedish 
Switzerland. 

FryzeU  (frtiks'61),  Anders,  1795-1881;  Swe- 
dish historian;  b.  Hesselskog;  successively  a 
professor,  a  clergyman,  and  (till  1847)  provost 
of  North  Wermland.  His  chief  work,  "  Nar- 
ratives of  Swedish  History,"  appeared  in  forty 
volumes   (1823-71). 

Fuad  Pasha  (fO'&d  p&-shr),  1814-69;  Turk- 
ish statesman;  b.  Constantinople;  physician  to 
the  admiralty,  1834;  occupied  various  diplo- 
matic posts,  and  held  portfolios  of  the  Interior 
and  of  Foreign  Affairs.  In  1861  he  was  made 
Grand  Vizier — resigned  1863;  was  Minister  of 
War  from  then  till  1866,  and  again,  1867. 
Was  regarded  as  the  ablest  Turkish  statesman 
of  his  day.  He  published  a  Turkish  grammar 
(1852),  and  "La  V4rit6  sur  la  Question  des 
Saints  Lieux"  ("The  Truth  about  the  Holy 
Land")   in  1853. 

Fuca  (fO'kft),  Juan  de,  d.  1602;  Greek  navi- 
gator whose  real  name  was  Aposiolos  Valeri- 
anos;  b.  Cephalonia;  was  many  years  in  the 
Spanish  service,  and,  1592,  discovered  the 
channel  known  as  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca, 
which  he  believed  to  join  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific. 

Fuchau  (fO'chow),  walled  city  and  treaty 
port  of  China;  capital  of  province  of  Fukien; 
on  the  Miu  River,  30  m.  above  its  mouth.  Its 
walls  have  a  circuit  of  6^  m.,  are  about  25  ft. 
high,  and  are  pierced  by  seven  gates  sur- 
mounted by  high  watch  towers.  From  the 
number  of  mock-banian  trees  found  in  the  tem- 
ple gardens  and  the  indosures,  the  city  has 
received  the  name  of  Yung  Ch'ing,  or  "  Banian 
City."  The  E.  part  of  the  inclosure  contains 
the  Tartar  town,  where  a  Manchu  garrison  has 
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been  kept  Bince  the  Manchu  coaqueat  of  Fnkien 
in  the  latter  halt  of  the  Beventeenth  centur;. 
The  most  importaut  suburb  Ib  that  which 
stretches  from  the  8.  sate  to  the  river  bank, 
where  a  atone  bridge,  tne  Bridge  of  Ten  Thou- 
iand  Ases,  1,360  ft.  in  length,  connects  it  with 
Chungchau  (Middle  Island);  from  which  an- 
other and  similarlj'  constructed  bridge  (less 
than  300  ft.  in  length)  stretches  to  the  island 
of  Kantai.  The  river  here  awanns  with  junks 
and  boats,  large  numbera  of  which  are  used  bj* 
the  natives  as  dwellings.  Sea-going  junks 
anchor  below  this  bridge,  while  foreign  ships 
discharge  their  cargoes  into  lighters  10  m. 
lower  down  off  an  island  called  I^  Sing  by  the 
Chinese  and  Pagoda  Island  by  foreigners.  Here 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  is  the  Fuchau 
arsenal  (founded  1807),  the  most  important 
naval  establishment  In  the  empire.  It  includes 
a  school  of  navigation  and  ahops  and  ship- 
building jarda  from  which  many  war  veasels 
faava  been  launched.  Pop.  (1904,  est.)  636,000. 
Fachala  (ffl'shl-fi),  genua  of  dicotyledonous 
plants,  belonging  to  tne  natural  family  Ona- 
qracea;  has  a  popular  name,  lady's  eardrop, 
from  the  hanging  flowera.  These  are  very 
showy,  and  of  a  red,  violet,  or  rose  color  in 
their  native  state.  They  sport  and  cross  easily, 
and  hence  result  in  numerous  varieties.  Those 
vrith  white  or  cream-colored  tints  are  the  most 
prized.     The  tube  of  the  calyx  is  showy,   like 


the  corolla,  and  is  eittendcd  much  beyond  the 
ovary.  It  is  bell  shaped  or  tubular,  with  four 
spreading  lobes.  The  petals  are  also  four  in 
number,  and  the  stamens  eight.  The  plants 
are  mostly  smooth,  with  oppoaite  or  whorled 
leaves.  They  are  natives  of  S.  America  as  far 
as  Terra  del  Fuego,  and  also  of  the  B.  parts 
of  N.  America;  and  New  Zealand  has  some 
native  species.  Their  best-known  habitat  is 
the  Andes  of  Chile  and  Peru.  The  apeciea  in 
cultivation  have  been  ao  changed  by  art  that 
it  is  often  difficult  to  trace  the  line  of  their 
descent. 
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Italy,  near  the  towns  of  Avezzano  and  GelBim; 
about  50  m.  B.  of  Rome ;  at  2,200  ft.  above  the 
sea,  in  a  mountain  basin  of  the  Apennines  bar- 
ing no  known  natural  outlet.  The  ancient  and 
medittval  accounte  of  the  dimensions  of  lake 
Fucino  and  of  its  changes  of  level  are  con- 
flicting; laiO,  it  coveied  42,000  acres,  nith  a 
TnaTimiim  depth  of  75^  ft.;  1835,  its  area  nas 
33,000  acres,  and  greatest  depth,  34  fL  Juliua 
Cesar  planned  the  drainage  of  the  lake  b; 
means  of  a  tunnel;  the  Emperor  Claudius  spent 
eleven  years  in  building  one  18,606  ft.  long, 
which  soon  fell  into  decay.  Prince  Torlonia 
of  Rome  built  (in  1862-S2)  a  new  and  Urger 
one  than  the  Claudiau,  at  a  cost  of  over  ¥6,- 
000,000,  and  by  1876  the  entire  lake  wu 
drained. 

Fv'coiila,  the  FwnAdem,  an  order  of  brotm 
seaweeds  commonly  represented  on  the  coast 
of  the  U.  S.  by  the  rockweeds.  They  are  ptanb 
of  considerable  size,  ranging  from  a  few  inches 
to  several  feet  in  extent,  and  often  show  a 
differentiation  into  stems  and  leaves.  Their 
outer  tissues  are  composed  of  small  and  closely 
crowded  cells,  while  the  interior  celU  are 
loosely    arranged,    leaving    large    intercellular 

There  are  about  twenty  genera,  all  of  which 
are  included  in  the  single  family  Fitoaeea. 
The  common  rockweeds  of  the  coast  are  species 
of  Fuous  and  Ascophyllum.  The  fucoida  are 
all  of  a  brownish  or  smoky  green  color,  re- 
sembling the  kelps,  which  have  often  been  in- 
cluded with  them  under  the  same  name.  The 
most  common  genus,  the  fuout,  is  recognii^d 
by  the  inflated  air  vessels  in  the  aubatance  of 
the  stem  or  branches;  there  are  but  two  specie! 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  U.  8.,  two  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  two  on  the  coaAs  of  Green- 
land and  Newfoundland.  They  are  found  on 
rocky  shores  growing  between  high  and  low 
water  marks.  Our  Atlantic  specips,  Fucm 
vaictilotvt  and  *".  nodoaus,  are  popularly  called 
rockweed  and  bladder  weed,  and  form  a  large 
share  of  the  vegetetion  of  the  tidal  rocka  from 
New  Jersey  northward,  where  they  are  con- 
spicuous at  low  tide  and  give  the  rocks  a  aom- 
ber  appearance.  Their  chief  value  is  as  a  (er- 
tiliier. 

Fn'd,  any  substance  which  may  be  used  for 
the  generation  of  heat  by  ite  combustion  in 
air.  Heat  is  evolved  in  many  processes,  as 
the  slaking  of  lime  with  water,  but,  proper); 
speaking,  only  carbon  and  hydrogen  and  their 
compounds  are  fuels.  Fuels  such  as  wood  and 
peat  contain  a  large  amount  of  water  and 
volatile  matters,  and  burn  with  abundant 
flame,  often  with  smoke,  from  imperfect  com- 
bustion. The  harder  fuels,  such  as  anthracite 
and  coke,  burn  with  little  flame  and  no  smoke, 
and  evolve  little  watery  vapor.  Fuels  differ 
as  to  the  amount  of  aah  they  leave.  The  best 
coal  yields  five  per  cent  of  ash,  while  many 
contain  ten  or  even  twenty  per  cent.  The  ash 
not  only  reduces  the  actual  amount  of  cnrbon, 
but  itself  consumes  heat  in  being  fused  inte 
clinkers.  The  mineral  oils  are  a  valuable 
liquid  fuel,  one  pound  of  crude  petroleum  or 
paraffin  oil  generating  20,000  heat  units,  as 
compared  with    14,000  to   16,000   units  gener 


f  shipa,  etc.,  liquid  fuel 
perior  to  coal,  in  ita  efficiency  ob  well  as  in  the 
saving  of  storage  space,  and  the  elimination 
of  the  labor  of  stoking  the  furnaces.  Natural 
gas  and  water  gaa  are  used  to  some  extent  as 
fuel. 

Theoretically,  the  burning  of  one  pound  of 
carbon  in  oxygen  erolveB  14,644  English  heat 
units,  i.e.,  enough  to  do  the  work  called  one 
borae  power  (or  five-and-a-half  hours.  TracU- 
cal  results,  however,  fall  far  short  of  this.  In 
the  Siemens  furnace  the  objects  t4>  be  heated 
are  placed  in  an  atmosphere  of  burning  gas, 
atmospheric  oxygen  arriving  by  one  inlet  and 
tjie  combustible  gases  1^  another,  the  two  unit- 
ing as  in  the  blowpipe  flame.  The  calorittc 
power  of  a  fuel  Is  the  total  amount  of  beat 
that  can  be  obtained  by  its  combustion-  It  is 
determined  by  burning  a  known  weight  of  the 
fuel,  and  allowing  all  the  heat  to  act  upon  a 
known  weight  of  water.  The  apparatus  used 
for  this  purpose  is  called  *  calorimeter.  See 
CoicBnanoN. 

Fveio  (fO-a'rd),  SfHUiiBh  name  for  the  old 
local  codes  of  certain  towns  and  districts, 
chiefly  in  the  N.  of  iSpain.  The  (ueros  are  very 
ancient,  and  are  r^farded  with  jealous  affection 
by  the  places  that  possess  them.  They  are 
mostly  of  Basque  and  Gothic  origin. 

Pnerteventnra  (fwer-tfi-ven-tA'rfi),  moun- 
tainous and  volcanic  island,  second  in  size  of 
the  Canary  Islands,  and  the  most  thinly  popu- 
lated of  the  group;  is  but  little  cultivated; 
area,  006  sq.  m. ;  chief  town,  Puerto  de  Cabraa. 
Pop.  abt.  11,000. 

Fug'geT,  celebrated  German  family,  now  rep- 
resented by  two  lines  of  princes  and  several 
linea  of  counts  and  "  moat  illustrious  counts." 
JOBANN  FuooEB,  A  Weaver  of  Graven,  near 
Augsburg,  was  the  founder  of  the  family.  It 
gained  more  influence  from  the  success  of  his 
eldest  son,  Jokark,  who  became  a  citixen  of 
Augsburg,  1370,  and  died  1409.  Andrew  Fuq- 
OEB,  eldest  son  of  the  second  Johann,  founded 
the  noble  line  of  Fufj^er  vom  Reh,  which  died 
out,  1683.  The  descendants  of  the  younger 
line  became  leading  bankers,  miners,  and  mer- 
chants, and  the  family  was  ennobled  in  1604 
by  Emperor  Maximilian,  who  borrowed  largely 
from  them.  Charles  V  was  also  a  borrower 
from  the  house  of  Fugger,  represented  in  his 
day  chiefly  by  Ahtoby  and  Raimubd,  who  re- 
ceived the  county  of  Kirchberg  and  Weissen- 
heim,  the  title  of  counts,  and  princely  priv- 
ileges. They  were  stanch  Roman  Catholics, 
and  used  their  money  freely  in  opposing  the 
Reformation.  Several  were  distinguished  sol- 
diers and  statesmen,  and  many  were  liberal 
patrons  of  art. 

Fa'gitive,  one  who  flees  away ;  term  applied 
(1)  to  fugitives  from  justice,  who  flee  from 
one  jurisdiction  to  another;  and  (2)  to  per- 
sons fleeing  to  avoid  compulsory  labor  (or  oth- 
ers. Under  Article  4,  Section  2,  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  U.  S.,  Congress  enacted  laws 
in  1703  and  1850  for  the  rendition  or  return 
of   fugitive  slavea.     The   latter   act  contained 
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provisions  that  intensifled  the  hostility  to 
slavery,  and  waa  repealed  after  the  Civil  War 
broke  out. 

Putne  (fflff),  in  music,  atpecies  of  composi- 
tion in  whicn  one  voice  or  part  seems  to  be 
perpetually  flying  away  from  another.  Fugues 
are  simple,  double,  or  counter,  the  last  being 
much  the  most  complicated. 

Fnjijruiu  (fO-je-^'mH),  or  Mount  Fn'ji,  the 
highest  mountain  in  Japan;  is  a  dormant  vol- 
cano said  to  have  arisen  in  one  night  in  286 
B.C.,  white  at  the  same  moment  the  earth  near 
Kioto  sank,  and  Lake  Biwa  was  formed.  The 
last  eruption  of  Fuji  took  place,  November  24, 
1707,  and  continued  until  January  22,  1708. 
It  stands  between  tbe  provinces  of  Suruga  and 
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Kai,  about  60  m.  W.  of  Tokyo  and  the  same 
distance  from  Yokohama,  from  both  of  which 
places  it  can  be  aeen  towering  above  the  in- 
tervening mountains.  It  is  an  almost  perfect 
cone,  12,366  ft.  high,  rising  clear  cut  from  the 
plain,  and  presenting  the  same  appearance  on 
every  aide.  The  summit,  about  2)  m.  in  cir- 
cuit, may  be  reached  by  four  ditfereot  paths. 
Fuji  is  one  of  the  sacred  mountains  of  Japan, 
and  is  visited  by  many  pilgrims.  It  forma  a 
prominent  feature  in  Japanese  deoorative  art. 

Ful'da,  town  of  Germany ;  in  the  electorate 
of  Hesse-Cassel ;  on  tlie  Fulda;  07  m.  NE.  of 
Frankfort  on  the  Main ;  the  capital  of  a  for- 
mer principality  of  the  same  name ;  has  a 
cathedral,  built  in  the  style  of  St.  Peter's  in 
Rome;  the  site  of  a  famous  medieeval  monas- 
tery and  abbey,  and  possessed  a  university, 
1734-1803.  The  town  has  some  manufactures. 
Pop.   (1000)    10,900. 

FnlgentiDs  (fai-jen'shl-fls),  Fabitu  dandioa 
Gardianus,  Saint,  abt.  478-633 ;  African  bishop ; 
b.  Leptis;  chosen  Bishop  of  Ruspina,  or  Ruspa, 
Numidla.  by  the  Catholics,  608;  called  the  Au- 
gustine of  the  sixth  century;  chief  writings — 
on  the  Trinity,  Predeatination,  Faith,  and 
Arianism. 
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Pul'gnrites,  tubes  of  Titrifted  BKnd  found  in 
sandbanks  and  sandy  boMs;  produced  bj  the 
intense  heat  of  electrical  dischargea,  which 
fuses  the  sand  together. 

PnU'er,  Andrew,  1754-1S16;  English  Baptist 
theologian;  b.  VVicken i  pastor  at  Soham,  J766, 
and  at  Kettering,  1782;  tlie  flrat  secretary  of 
the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  which  he  as- 
sisted in  founding,  1762.  His  works  include 
"  The  Gospel  Worthy  of  all  Acceptation," 
17S4;  "The  Calvinistic  and  Socinian  Systems, 
Examined  and  Compared  as  to  their  Moral 
Tendency,"  17B4,  which  excited  much  contro- 
versy ;  many  other  treatises,  sermons,  etc. 

Fuller,  Mariaret.    See  Oasou. 

Puller,  Helville  Weiton,  1833^  ;  Amer- 
ican jurist;  b.  Augusta,  Me.;  graduated  at 
Bowdoin  College,  1X63;  admitted  to  the  bar, 
1855;  settled  in  Chicago,  111.,  1B56;  practiced 
there  till  1S8S;  delegate  to  the  National  Demo- 
cratic conventions  of  1804,  1872,  1870,  end 
18B0;  became  Chief  Justice  of  the  U.  S.  Su- 
preme Court,  April  30,  18SS. 

Fuller^  Thomas,  1608-41;  English  clergy- 
man; b.  Aldwincle;  prebendary  of  Salisbury 
ajid  rector  of  Broad  Windsor,  Dorset.  Abt. 
1640  bis  eloquence  secured  for  him  the  lecture- 
ship of  the  Savoy,  Loudon.  In  the  civil  war 
was  a  chaplain  in  the  Royal  army,  la  1648 
be  became  rector  of  Walthom  Abbey,  Essex; 
in  1668  chaplain  to  Lord  Berkeley  and  rector 
of  Crauford;  and  after  the  Restoration  chap- 
lain extraordinary  to  the  king.  Principal 
works,  "  Historie  of  the  Holy  Warre,"  "  Good 
Thoughts  in  Bad  Times,"  "  Good  Thoughts  in 
Worse  Times,"  "  The  Holy  and  Profane  State," 
"  Church  History  of  Britain,"  and  "  History 
of  the  Worthies  of  England." 

Fuller's  Earth,  greeaiah- white  clay,  chiefiy 
found  in  Bedford.  Kent,  and  Surrey  in  Eng- 
land, and  at  many  points  on  the  Continent. 
From  one  fourth  to  one  fifth  of  the  mass  is 
alumina  (the  base  of  clay),  the  rest  chieHy 
silica  (sand)  and  water,  with  some  lime  and 
other  ingredients.  It  was  formerly  much  used 
by  cloth  dressers  for  cleansing  the  oil  from 
woolen  fabrics ;  whence  its  name. 

Fnll'erton,  Lady  GeoiKiaiui  Charlotte  (Gow- 
EB),  1812-85;  English  author;  b.  StaSord; 
daughter  of  Lord  Granville  and  wife  of  Alex- 
ander George  FuUerton;  followed  her  husband 
into  the  Roman  Catholic  Church;  was  distin- 
guished for  her  benevolence  and  philanthropy. 
Her  books,  some  thirty  in  number,  include  sev- 
eral novels,  numerous  lives  of  saints,  memoirs 
of  Catholic  worthies,  and  translations  from 
the  French  and  the  Italian. 

Fnll'ing,  operation  by  which  fabrics  made  of 
carded  wool  are  shrunk,  thickened,  and  par- 
tially felted.  The  woven  goods  are  scoured 
and  boiled  (to  remove  knots  and  lumps),  then 
thoroughly  soaped,  and  flnallii'  either  beaten  in 
the  fulling  stocks  or  passed  bptween  great 
rollers.  This  operation  is  much  like  the  pre- 
vious scouring,  except  that  fuller's  earth,  hog's 
dung,  and  urine  are  used  in  the  scouring,  while 
soap   and   hot   steam   are  used   in  the  fulling 
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proper.  When  fulled,  the  threads  of  the  cloth 
are  scarcely  perceptible,  the  tendency  to  un- 
ravel is  overcome,  and  the  cbth  is  much 
shrunken,  sometimes  nearly  one  fourth  in 
length  and  about  one  half  in  breadth. 

Fnl'mar,  any  one  of  several  web-footed  les 
birds  that  feed  on  fish,  dead  whales,  cirrip«da, 
mollusks,  etc.  The  best  known  is  the  fuhnir 
or   fulmar   petrel   oY   the   N.   Atlantic     This 


bird  is  much  sought  for  by  the  fowlers  on  the 
cliffs  of  St.  Kilda,  who  gather  its  eggs  (whicli 
are  highly  prized),  its  feathers  and  down,  and 
the  fish  oil  in  its  stomach,  which  is  salable. 

Fnlmin'ic  Ac'id,  one  of  the  several  different 
forma  of  cyanic  acid  (all  of  which  have  the 
same  composition,  or  are  "isomeric"),  lis 
compounds  are  distinguished  for  their  explo- 
sivencBs,  in  which  they  differ  from  those  of 
cyanic  acid.  All  attempts  to  obtain  It  isolated 
have  failed,  because  as  soon  as  formed  it  de- 
composes and  explodes. 

Fnl'ton,  Robert,  170S-1815;  American  in- 
ventor; b.  Little  Britain.  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.; 
was  at  first  a  miniature  painter  in  Philadel- 
phia; went  to  London,  1T80,  where  he  became 
a  pupil  of  Benjamin  West  and  an  inmate  of 
his  house.  Later  be  became  a  civil  engineer, 
and  devised  an  improved  mill  for  sawing  mar- 
ble, and  invented  machines  for  spinning  flax 
and  for  making  ropes,  and  an  excavator  for 
scooping  out  canals  and  aqueducts.  In  1796 
he  published  a  treatise  on  the  improvement  of 
canals.  In  1797  he  settled  in  Paris,  where  he 
devised  the  submarine  boat,  afterwards  styled 
the  Kautilas,  connected  with  which  were  sub- 
marine bombs,  afterwards  known  as  torpedoes. 
Having  failed  to  induce  either  the  French  or 
the  English  governments  to  adopt  this  inven- 
tion, he  returned  to  the  U-  S-  and  obt^ned 
from  Congress  an  appropriation  for  experi- 
ments. Various  reports  were  made  by  the 
commissioners,  but  Commodore  Rodger*  pro- 
nounced Fulton's  system  impracticable.  Ful- 
ton constructed  a  working  model  of  a  steam- 
boat, 1603,  and  soon  afterwards  completed  a 
vessel,  which  did  not  move  with  satisfactory 
speed.     In  1807  he  finished  a  boat,  named  the 
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Clermont,  equipped  with  »n  engine  mode  in 
England,  which  obtained  on  the  Hudson  a 
ap^  of  6  ID.  an  hour.  This  waa  soon  en- 
larged to  a  iKiat  140  ft.  keel  and  16}  ft.  beam. 
So  completely  wrs  the  utility  of  the  invention 
establiahed  that  the  Legislature  extended  the 
time  of  the  exclusive  privilege  of  navigating 
the  waters  of  the  state  b^  steam,  which  bod 
been  granted  to  Robert  Livingston,  179S,  and 
later  to  liim  and  Fulton  jointly.  Fulton  soon 
put  another  large  boat  on  the  Hudson.  In 
1809   he  obtained   hie  first  patent  from   the 
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U.  S.,  and,  ISll,  took  out  a  second  patent  for 
improvements  in  his  boat  and  machinery.  The 
power  of  the  state  to  grant  the  steamboat 
monopoly  was  questioned  in  the  courts,  but 
the  monopoly  was  held  by  Fulton  and  his  part- 
ner during  the  lifetime  of  the  former.  Fulton 
also  built  several  steamboats  for  other  parts 
of  the  country,  and  a  war  steamer  for  the 
Government.  In  11109  there  waa  in  New  York 
a  joint  Hudson-Fulton  celebration  commemo- 
rating at  the  same  time  the  discovery  of  the 
Hudson  River  and  the  inauguration  of  steam 
navigation.  Reproductions  of  Hudson's  Half 
Moon  and  Fulton's  Clermont  figured  in  the 
celebration. 

FtlI'viA,  Roman  lady;  daughter  of  M.  Ful- 
vius  Bamt^lio  and  wife  of  P.  Clodius,  by 
whom  she  had  a  daughter,  Clodia,  afterwards 
wife  of  Augustus.  After  the  murder  of  Clo- 
dius, she  married  C.  Scriboniua  Curio,  and  her 
third  husband  was  Hark  Antony,  whom  she 
loved  sincerely,  and  for  whose  sake  she  aban- 
doned the  dissolute  habits  of  her  earlier  life, 
entering  heartily  into  his  ambitions  and  be- 
having with  cruelty  to  his  enemies.  When  her 
husband  was  dallying  with  Cleopatra  she  cre- 
ated an  insurrection  to  recall  him,  but  waa 
driven  from  Italy.  At  Athens  she  met  her 
husband,  and  was  treated  by  him  with  harsh' 
nesa,  whereupon  she  retired  to  Sicyou,  and 
died  of  chagrin   (40  B.C.). 

Ftimbi'lu.    See  Adauawa. 

Fnmiga'tion,  application  of  smoke,  gases,  or 
vapors  for  various  purposes,  as  to  produce  or 
destroy  odors;  to  bleach  in  certain  manufac- 
turing processes — to  destroy  infection;   to  act 
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aa  a  local  application  in  diseases  of  the  air 
passages,  and  to  form  a  part  of  the  ritual  in 

certain  religious  ceremonies.  The  fumes  ot 
burning  sulphur  are  employed  for  bleaching 
straw.  For  medicinal  purposes  the  fumes  <rf 
stramonium,  tobacco,  nascent  muriate  of  am- 
monia, oxide  of  mercury,  and  of  various  gum 
resins  are  sometimes  employed.    Bee  Disinfeo- 


Fn'mitoiy,  weed  of  Europe,  now  naturalized 
in  the  V.  S. ;  belonging  to  the  fumitory  fam- 
ily; is  a  handsome  herb,  witli  a 
strong,  disagreeable  taste;  its  sap 
abounds  in  saline  matter  and  a 
principle  called  fumarin.  This 
herb  IB  in  parts  of  Europe  val- 
ued as  a  tonic,  diaphoretic,  and 
aperient,  and  is  useful  in  skin 
diseases.  The  climbing  fumitory 
of  the  U-  6.,  called  also  moun- 
tain fringe,  is  a  delicate  biennial, 
the  Adiumta  cirrosa  of  the  same 
family,  which  is  very  fine  in  cul- 
tivation when  trained  in  a  shady 
place  on  latticework. 

Funcbal  (fOn-shBI'),  capital  of 
the  island  of  Madeira;  on  its  S. 
coast;  is  a  handsome  place,  with 
a  good  harbor,  and  the  center  of 
the  wine  trade  of  the  island,  and 
is  a  bishop's  see.  The  climate  is 
healthful,  and  the  place  has  a 
hospital  for  consumptives.  Pop.  ( 1900) 
20,844. 

Pnoc'tioii,  in  mathematics,  a  quantity  which 
is  conceived  to  depend  upon,  or  be  produced 
by,  some  other  quantity  to  which  values  can 
be  assigned  at  pleasure.  The  latter  quantity 
is  called  an  independent  variable.  We  tlien 
conceive  that  for  every  value  we  choose  to 
assign  to  the  independent  variable  a  certain 
value  of  the  function  will  result.  Function, 
eiipressed  as  equal  to  a  certain  algebraic  ex- 
pression containing  an  independent  variable,  is 
called  an  explicit  function.  There  may  be  aa 
many  kinds  of  explicit  functions  as  we  can 
form  algebraic  expressions,  and  they  are  there- 
fore classified  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ex- 
pression which  represents  them.  Entire  func- 
tions are  of  the  nature  ot  an  integer,  or  entire 
number,  and  the  formation  of  which  involves 
no  operation  except  addition,  subtraction,  and 
multiplication.  A  rational  function  is  one 
which  involves  only  the  operations  of  addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division.  An 
irrational  function  is  one  which  requires  the 
extraction  of  a  root  and  which  cannot  be  rep- 
resented by  a  rstional  quantity.  The  three 
classes  of  functions  just  defined  are  sometimes 
called  algebraic,  and  all  others  transcendental. 
An  implicit  function  is  one  which  is  expressed 
as  the  unknown  quantity  or  root  of  an  equa- 
tion. Such  a  root  depends  for  its  value  upon 
the  coefficients  of  the  unknown  quantity,  and 
it  therefore  considered  as  a  function  of  those 
coefficients. 

Fnn'dy,  Bay  of,  arm  of  the  Atlantic  extend- 
ing NE.  between  New  Brunswick  on  the  NW. 
and  Nova  Scotia  on  the  SE.;  iU  NE.  extrem- 
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ity  divides  into  two  parts — Ghignecto  Channel, 
and  Minas  Channel  and  Basin.  The  bay  is 
deep,  but  its  navigation  is  dangerous.  It  is 
remarkable  for  its  extraordinary  tides;  spring 
tides,  in  parts  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  have  been 
known  to  rise  over  70  ft.,  and  come  pouring 
in  as  an  immense  "bore."  The  bay  receives 
the  waters  of  the  St.  John  and  St.  Croix 
rivers. 

Fiineii  (ftt'n6n)»  or  Fuh'nen  (Danish  Ften), 
next  to  Seeland,  the  largest  of  the  Danish 
Islands;  separated  from  Seeland  by  the  Great 
Belt  and  from  Jutland  by  the  Little  Belt; 
area,  1,123  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1901)  240,359;  prin- 
cipal towns,  Odense,  Svendborg,  and  Nyborg. 

Fu'neraly  or  Funeral  Rites.  The  two  prin- 
cipal modes  of  disposal  of  dead  bodies  are 
burial  in  the  earth  or  sea,  and  cremation,  in- 
cineration, or  burning.  Burials  are  either  in 
graves,  in  which  the  body,  inclosed  in  a  coffin 
or  wrapped  in  graveclothes,  is  covered  directly 
with  the  earth,  or  is  placed  in  a  vault,  tomb, 
or  sepulcher.  Bodies  buried  in  the  sea,  from 
ships  too  far  from  the  land  to  permit  inter- 
ment, are  placed  in  a  canvas  sack  and  com- 
mitted to  the  sea,  weights  being  attached 
to  the  feet.  Burial  is  usually  accompanied 
by  obsequies  or  ceremonies  prompted  by  the 
religious  faith  and  sentiments.  Masses  and 
requiems  are  prescribed  in  the  rituals  of  some 
Christian  churches;  eulogies  or  formal  ser- 
mons are  pronounced  at  or  soon  after  the 
funerals  of  distinguished  persons.  Music  is 
not  universal  at  funerals;  when  used,  it  is 
either  in  a  minor  key  and  expressive  of  grief, 
or  of  a  kind  intended  to  inspire  hope  and  re- 
ligious faith.  A  catafalque  or  hearse  is  em- 
ployed for  the  support  of  the  coffin;  and  fu- 
neral cars  (also  called  hearses)  are  almost 
uniformly  employed  in  carrying  the  dead  to 
the  grave.  Many  W.  aboriginal  tribes  sus- 
pended their  dead  in  trees  or  placed  them 
upon  raised  platforms — ^probably  to  keep  them 
from  ravenous  beasts.  Some  Indian  tribes 
carry  the  bones  of  the  dead  with  them  on  their 
migrations ;  others  have  the  greatest  horror  of 
ever  speaking  of  the  dead;  among  some  tribes 
prevails  a  system  of  ancestral  worship.  The 
Parsees  expose  their  dead  until  the  kites  and 
vultures  have  removed  the  soft  tissues,  when 
the  bones  are  placed  in  an  ossuary. 

Fiinfkirchen  fttnf'klrkh-6n),  literal  transla- 
tion, ."  Five  Churches  " ;  town  of  Hungary ; 
capital  of  the  countv  of  Baranya;  139  m.  8. 
by  W.  of  Budapest;  has  a  cathedral — ^the  larg- 
est and  handsomest  church  building  in  Hun- 
gary; a  college  and  other  educational  institu- 
tions ;  is  a  bishop's  see,  established  1009.  Near 
the  town  are  coal  mines,  marble  quarries,  and 
vineyards,  and  it  has  manufactures  of  woolens, 
flannels,  brandy,  paper,  leather,  and  majolica. 
There  are  interesting  remains  of  the  Roman 
and  Turkish  periods,  for  the  Turks  held  this 
town,  1543-1686.     Pop.   (1891)  33,780. 

Fungi  (filn'jl),  extensive  group  of  crypto- 
gamic  plants,  generally  known  in  its  divisions 
as  mushrooms,  toadstools  (a  popular  name  for 
poisonous  mushrooms),  rusts,  smuts,  bunt,  and 
mildews.    With  rare  exceptions,  they  are  para- 
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sitic,  growing  on  and  drawing  their  nourish- 
ment (or  at  least  a  part  of  it)  from  the  sub- 
stance of  another  plant.  Fungi  occur  in  all 
parts  of  the  globe,  but  most  abundantly  in 
moist,  temperate  zones.  They  are  found  wher- 
ever there  is  decaying  vegetation,  on  which 
thejr  feed;  they  often  prey  on  living  tissues, 
which  they  destroy ;  no  vegetation  is  free  from 
their  ravages  when  under  influences  favorable 
to  their  growth. 

Fungi  are  of  purely  cellular  growth*  They 
form  no  woody  flber  like  flowering  plants, 
though  many  be- 
come corky,  woody, 
and  horny  in  the 
course  of  their 
growth,  nor  do 
they  form  chloro- 
phyl  (green  color- 
ing matter)  in  their 
tissues.  They  con- 
sist of  aggregations 
of  homogeneous 
cells,  but  occur  in 
a  great  variety  of 
forms.  Their  posi- 
tion is  between  al- 
gte  and  lichens,  into 
which  classes  they 
gradually  merge. 
The    larger    fleshy 

forms  present  an  endless  variety  of  tints. 
Their  texture  is  as  variable  as  their  color. 
Some  are  almost  fluid,  others  fleshy,  papery, 
leathery,  corky,  or  hard  and  homy.  Their 
size  is  equally  various,  from  mere  specks  to 
masses  some  feet  in  girth.  Their  rapid  growth 
is  astonishing.  Puffballs  sometimes  grow  6  in. 
in  diameter  in  a  night. 

Prof.  Mordecai  C.  Cooke,  author  of  **  British 
Edible  Fungi,"  speaks  of  the  uses  of  fungi  as 
follows:  ''In  European  countries  the  common 
mushroom  enjoys  the  widest  popularity  as  an 
esculent,     especially 
the  cultivatcKi  vari- 
eties.    The  meadow 
mushroom  is  scarce- 
ly   inferior,    though 
stronger    in    flavor, 
and  is  preferred  b^ 
many   to    the  culti- 
vated    species.      In 
France     the     cham- 
pignon    is     largely 
eaten,   and   in   Aus- 
tria   Collyhia    extu- 
herans,    which     has 
no  admirers  in  Eng- 
land,   flnds    a    con- 
stant place  in  the  marfcets  during  the  sum- 
mer.    Truffles   and   morels   are   favorites   not 
only    in    Europe,    but    also    in    the    vales    of 
Kashmir.      The    great    puffball    is    increasing 
in    reputation    as    a    breakfast    delicacy    in 
Great    Britain,    while    Lactariua    delicioauSf 
the  chantarelle,  and  the  hedgehog  fungus  have 
each  their  circle  of  admirers.    Numerous  other 
species  are  also  eaten,  although  they  are  never 
found  in  the  public  markets.     Boletus  edulis 
cut    in    slices    and    dried    may    be    purchased 
throughout  the  year  in  most  of  the  Continental 
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the  Kabul  bills  into  the  plains  of  NW.  India. 
Several  Bpeciea  af  Cyttnria  are  eaten  in  the 
S.  parts  of  S.  America,  and  in  Australia  the 
Uylitta  australia  is  a  favorite  article  of  food." 

Fno'SicidH.     See   Inbecticides   and   Fcnoi- 


Fur,  the  abort,  fine,  soft  coat  or  covering  of 
eome  animals ;  in  general  shorter,  finer,  and 
aofter  than  hair,  but  there  is  no  definite  line 
of  diBtinctioQ.  The  lue  of  the  ikina  of  wool- 
bearing  and  fur-bearing  animals  as  convenient 
and  readilj'  adapted  clothing  is  general  among 
all  savage  and  half-civilized  nations  in  cold 
climates,  and  some  of  those  In  semitropical 
regions;  but  apart  from  the  uae  of  these  skins 
of  animals  as  clothing,  there  early  grew  up  a 
demand  for  the  finer  and  handsomer  fura  for 
ornament  and  luxury.  They  were  used  in  dec- 
orating the  tabernacle  in  tbe  wilderness. 
Costly  furs  formed  a  part  of  the  luxurious 
coverings  of  couches  in  tbe  palace  of  Sar- 
danapaluB.  Tbe  Chinese  and  Japanese  have 
used  furs  as  luxuries  for  at  least  2,600  years 
(the  Chinese  probably  more  than  3,000),  and 
the  robes  of  ermine,  sable,  and  flery-fox  furs 
worn  by  the  nobles  of  both  nations  are  remark- 
able for  their  beauty.  The  choicest  and  finest 
furs  were  very  generally  worn  as  articles  of 
luxury  by  the  aristocraty  in  the  decline  of  the 
Roman  Empire. 

The  trib^  of  Ooths,  Huns,  and  Ostrogoths 
which  migrated  in  hosts  from  the  N.  carried 
with  them  the  choice  furs  of  the  arctic  r^ons, 
and  during  tbe  Middle  Ages  they  came  into  use 
throughout  8.  snd  central  Europe.  Sumptuary 
decrees  were  issued  abt.  a.d.  1200  by  Richard  1 
of  England  and  Philip  11  of  France,  prohibit- 
ing the  wearing  of  costly  furs  either  by  princes 
or  people,  but  before  the  close  of  that  century 
Louis  IX  of  France  appeared  in  public  with  a 
surcoat  lined  with  the  skins  of  746  ermines. 


kind  of  fur,  and  permitted  to  put  in  its  armori- 
al bearings  a  figure  of  tbe  animal  producing 
that  fur.  Thus  tbe  ermine,  the  sable,  the  Hun- 
garian squirrel,  the  Podolian  or  fiery  fox,  and 
possibly  also  the  beaver  and  the  wolf,  came  to 
find  a  place  in  the  coat«  of  arms  of  some  of 
the  highest  aristocracy  of  Continental  Europe. 

The  furs  principal^  worn  are  those  of  tna 
Alaska  seal  or  sea  otter;  the  fur  seal,  of  which 
r  300,000  are  taken  annually,  the  sable, 
usually  called  the  Russian  sable,  though  the 
finest  specimens  come  from  NE.  Siberia  or 
Kamchatka.  The  pine  marten  or  Hudson  Bay 
sable  is  sometimes  colored  and  passed  off  aa 
the  Russian  sable.  The  stone  marten  is  of  in- 
ferior quality,  and  of  yellowish-brown  color. 
It  is  often  colored  in  Europe,  where  it  is  much 
used.  Tbe  Bsber  marten  is  a  scarce  and  valu' 
able  fur,  and  is  sold  moatly  in  Europe.  The 
mink  is  a  favorite  fur  in  the  U,  S.  The  best 
specimens  are  a  dark  chestnut  brown,  ap- 
proaching to  black,  and  resemble  the  Russian 
sable  in  color  and  fineness.  The  ermine,  called 
in  Great  Britain  the  stoat,  is  very  abundant 
in  the  N.  parts  of  America,  Europe,  and  Asia. 
It  is  pure  white  in  winter,  except  the  tip  of 
its  tail,  which  is  jet  black;  in  summer  it  is 
yellowish  brown.  Its  fur  was  once  allowed  to 
be  worn  only  by  the  highest  nobility  and  on 
the  official  robes  of  judges  and  magistrates. 
The  fur  of  the  skunk  is  fine,  and  the  black 
portion  beautiful, 

Ampng    other    furs    ai 
muskrat,  French  rabbit  o 
bit,  wildcat,  house  cat,  badger,  and  r 
Virginia  opossum.     Most  of  these  skins  are  ex- 
ported to  Germany  and  Poland,  where  tbey  are 
used    for    trimming    overcoats.     The    choicer 
grades  of  fox  furs  are  used  to  some  extent  for 
trimming,  but  rarely,  if  at  all,  for  muffs,  col- 
lars, or  tippets.    The  color  of  tlie  white  fox  is 
only  white  in  winter;  in  summer  he  i«  brown- 
gray,  or  bluish,  and  is  then  called  a  cross  o 
pied  fox.    The  choicest  of  all  the  arctic  var 
ties  of  fox  is  the  silver  fox.     Its  color  whep 
prime  fur  la  a  deep,  glossy,  bluish  black,  wi 
silvery  grizsle  on  the  forehead  and  Banks. 
skins  of  the  different  species  of  bears,  v 
Canada   lynxes,   badgers,    panthers,   and 
cats  are  made  up  into  carriage  robes, 
in  great  demand ;  and,  until  the  buffal 
nearly  extinct,  its  skin  was  in  gener 
this  purpose  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canad 

Po'ries,  or  Pn'riK.    See  EuMBNir 

Fv'rins,  the  name  of  many  Rod 
characters,  mostly  of  the  patricis 
hut  some  plebeians  bore  the  na 
family  was  very  old ;   its  orig' 
but   the   name   is   common   oi 
Tnsculum,  from  which  it  has 
it  came  to  Rome   from  tha' 
famous  of  all   was   L.   Pu 
overthrew   the   Gauls   in 
Cremona,  200  B.C.,  and  f 


reBponding  to  the  stadium,  vrhicb  was  the 
eighth  of  a  Roman  mile.  There  are  also  sev- 
eral local  furlongs,  and  the  word  is  sometimes 
used  for  the  name  of  a  square  oi  land  measure. 

Frn'oace,  in  general,  a.  structure  or  inclosed 

flace  in  which  heat  is  generated  b;  the  com- 
ustion  of  fuel  for  a  particular  purpose;  spe- 
ciflcaliy,  a  Btructure  of  iron  or  brick  lined 
with  some  refractory 
substance,  as  Are  brick, 
for  the  generation  of 
intense  heat  for  use  in 
Bome  process  of  the 
industrial  arts,  espe- 
cially in  the  treatment 
and  utilization  of 
metals  and  minerals. 
Nearly  all  important 
types  of  furnaces  are 
employed  in  iron  and 
steel  manufacture,  and 
may  be  classed  as 
follows: 

(a)  According  to  the 
methods    of    applying 
heat.      ( 1 )   Open  fires, 
in  which  the  material 
under  treatment 
is  heated  in  the 
fuel   chamber 
either  in  contact 
with  the  fuel  or 
with     the     heat 
radiated  directly 
from  it,  or  witn 
both.    Such  fur- 
in  crucible  steel 
works   for  heat- 
ing small  ingots 
and  bars.     Iron 
smelting  or  blast 
furnaces  are  of 
this  class,  as  are 
also  the  different  kinds  of  furnace  used 
for  heating  steam  boilers.     The  metal- 
lurgical  furnaces  of  this  class   are  the 
cupolas   for   melting   iron   for   castings, 
etc.    {See  figure.)    Modifications  of  this 
style  of  furnace  are  the  smith's  "  Are  " 
in  all  its  forms;    the  pot  furnace  for 
melting  steel  in  crucibles;  also  the  usu- 
al  forms   of   cementing  furnaces.     This 
variety  of   furnace   is  used   for   heating 
wrought    iron    in    contact   with    carbon 
to  make  a  carbonized  iron  called  blister 
steel.     In   pot  and   cementing   furnaces 
the  vessel  that  holds  the  metal,  rather 
than  the  metal   itself,  is  in  direct  con- 
tact with  the  fire.    All  forms  of  appa- 
ratus for  heating  air  for  domestic,  met- 
allurgical,  or   manufacturing   purposes, 
by  means  of  conducting  walls,  placed  between 
the  heat-imparting  medium  and  the  air  to  be 
heated,  are  properly  classified  aa  "stoves"  and 
"  bloat  furnaces."    The  Bessemer  converter  and 
the  "  sponge "  or  ore-reducing  furnace  are  of 
this  class,  and  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
steel.      (2|    Reverberator}/  furnacet,   in  which 
the   material   under  treatment  is   heated  in  a 


FURNACE 

chamber  separate  from  and  adjoining  the  fuel 
chamber  by  means  of  the  hot,  gaseous  products 
of  combustion  and  by  radiation  from  the  heated 
walls  of  the  chamber.  Most  of  the  furnaces 
used  in  wrought-iron  and  steel  manufacture 
are  of  this  class.  The  principal  varieties  are 
the  puddling  furnace,  the  "  heating  "  furnace, 
the  open-hearth  or  Siemens-Martin  steel  fur- 
nace, and  the  "  air  "  furnace,  which  is  a  re- 
verberatory  melting  furnace.  Fig.  2  shows  a 
vertical  section  of  a  reverberatory  furnace  for 
solid  fuel  aa  employed  for  heating  steel  masses 
of  from  300  to  S,000  lbs.,  while  in  tigs.  3 
and  4  two  forms  of  a  reverberatory  melting 
furnace  or  air  furnace  for  solid  fuel  are  illus- 

(6)  Furnaces  are  further  classified  accord- 
ing to  the  method  of  utilizing  the  fuel.  (1) 
Coal  fumaoea,  in  which  the  heat  utilized  is  the 
direct  product  of  tlie  combustion  of  solid  fuel. 
(2)  Qaa  furnaces,  in  which  the  fuel  enters  the 
furnace  in  the  form  of  a  ^a;  in  metallurgical 
furnaces  this  is  chiefly  carbon  monoxide;  if 
bituminous  coal,  wood,  or  peat  is  employed, 
some  hydrocarbons  are  present.  To  say  that 
in  the  coal  furnace  fuel  is  used  where  it  is 
burned,  and  that  in  the  gas  furnace  fuel  Is 
made  into  gas  in  one  place  and  used  in  an- 


FlO.  2. — RETEBBnATOaT  Heaitho  FCHHiCE  (VeBIICU. 

A.  Qrate.  J.  Ttoon  throuih  which  heated  muHS  am  with- 
dmn.  K.  Bridge  vblch  ubidda  metal  [rom  direct  flame. 
C.  Co&tnoted  throat  (ending  to  check  eiiiannioD  and  main- 
tain temperatim  of  bumins  taam  at  this  paint.  D.  Flue 
up  whioh  hot  produoti  of  eombustian  pui,  thenoe  under 
the  boilw,  E.  thioiiih  boiler  flun  (a  chimney  O,  The 
tub«a  an  aooesaible  lor  clsauing  thnnigh  the  doora  H. 


other,  would  not  accurately  distinguish  be- 
tween the  two  varieties,  because  the  gas  pro- 
ducer may  be  a  part  of  the  furnace  where  the 
heat  Is  utilized,  and  yet  the  combustion  which 
produces  the  carbon-monoxide  gas  may  be  a 
distinct  chemical  process  from  the  combustion 
which  generates  the  utilized  heat.  The  blast 
furnace   and   the   cupola   are   necessarily   cool 


furnaces;  the  other  fumacea  enumerated 
whether  the  heat  is  applied  in  the  chambe 
where  the  combuBtion  takea  place  or  in  ai 
adjoining  chamber,  may  be  either  coal  or  gai 
furnaces.  In  the  employment  of  furnaces  ii 
manufacturing  plants  the  variety  best  adaptet 
to  the  specif  indiutry  is  used,  and  for  iti 


description  reference  must  be  made  to  the  text- 
books on  that  particular  industry,  but  in  a 
general  way  they  are  all  modifications  of  the 
typical  forma  referred  to  here.  In  those  arts 
where  fuel  is  used  on  the  largest  scale,  such 
as  the  manufacture  of  wrought  irou,  steel,  and 
glass,  and  where  the  highest  temperatures  are 


required,  the  greatest  development  has  been  in 
the  use  of  gaseous  fuel,  and  its  regeneration 
by  means  of  the  escaping  heat  of  the  furnace. 
One,  at  least,  of  the  most  important  modem 
manufactures^that,  of  open-hearth  steel — Is 
the  direct  result  of  the  rf^nerative  gas  fur- 
nace.   See  Heat. 

Faroes  (ftlm),  town  of  Belgium;  province 
of  W.  Flanders ;  at  the  junction  of  three 
canals;  13  m.  £.  by  N.  of  Dunkirk,  France; 
has  manufactures  of  linen  and  leather,  and  a 
large  trade  in  grain,  butter,  cheese,  and  linen. 
Noticeable  among  its  public  buildings  are  the 
Church  of  Walpurgia  (ninth  century),  and  the 
townhall   (thirteenth  century). 

Fni'nitnre,  that  with  which  anything  is  fur- 
nished or  supplied,  especially  articles  used  in 
a  dwelling  house,  office,  etc.  The  Egyptians 
bad  chairs,  wooden  bedsteads  and  couches, 
often  elaborately  decorated;  gold  and  silver 
plate,  vases,  dishes,  spoons,  and  other  articles 
of  wood,  carved  and  painted,  and  sometimes 
inlaid  with  glass  or  ivory.  The  people  of  In- 
dia have  been  for  centuries  makers  of  splendid 
articles  of  both  use  and  beauty.  The  ancient 
peoples  of  Asia  Itlinor  had  couches  and 
thrones,  bedside  tnblps,  stoves,  chests,  coffers, 
and   massive   dishes   of  gold   and  silver.     The 
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seats  were  thronelike  chairs  with  footstools, 
high  backs,  but  even  canopies;  the  tables  were 
sometimes  less  permanent.  The  decorative 
table  was  apt  to  be  a  ponderous  thing,  some- 
times combined  with  shelves  or  cupboards  be- 
low, for  the  two  or  three  books  of  the  scholar's 
library,  sometimes  having  a  revolving  reading 
desk  above. 

With  the  fifteenth  century  the  forms  were 
more  light,  the  sculpture  more  delicate,  the 
ironwork  hammered  and  chased  as  finely  as 
bronze;  the  pieces  of  furniture  more  numerous, 
more  varied,  and  serving  more  numerous  and 
varied  requirements.  Most  of  all,  painting  had 
almost  disappeared  from  furniture.  For  the 
two  centuries  beginning  with  the  year  1500  the 
furniture  was  again  in  the  main  like  that  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  massive,  of  plain,  solid  wood, 
without  upholstery  in  our  modem  sense.  The 
great  change  appeared  with  the  introduction  of 
upholstered  furniture;  there  is  record  of  stuff- 
ing as  well  as  of  covering  a  textile  fabric  or 
leather  as  early  as  the  fourteenth  century,  but 
there  was  not  much  upholstered  furniture  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Then  all  at  once,  in  the  times  of  Louis  XIII  of 
France,  James  I  of  England,  and  their  con- 
temporaries, the  seats  of  armchairs  and  of 
chairs  appeared  as  covered  with  leather  or  bro- 
cade, sufficiently  stuffed  and  ornamented  with 
rows  of  nails  and  fringes.  Later,  and  under 
Louis  XIV,  the  seats  made  for  elegant  rooms 
put  on  the  air  familiar  to  us  in  the  nineteenth 
century — ^the  seats,  backs,  and  arms  were  all 
stuffed  and  covered  alike ;  pieces  of  tapestry  or 
silk  damask  were  woven  for  the  purpose,  and 
fitted  the  wooden  frames  accurately;  the  forms 
of  the  wooden  frames,  previously  square  and 
firm,  became  yielding,  and,  as  it  were,  pliant 
in  the  curves  they  aZfected;  the  sofa  took  the 
place  of  the  setue;  pieces  of  furniture  were 
made  in  sets,  the  two  armchairs  and  four  or 
six  chairs  being  covered  with  the  same  pat- 
tern of  tapestry,  as  well  as  alike  in  the  wood- 
work. 

During  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI  there  was  a 
return  to  the  more  natural  forms  in  furniture. 
Straight  legs  and  straight  horizontal  pieces 
became  the  fashion,  accompanied  by  extreme 
lightness  and  delicacy,  and  the  use  of  exquisite 
ornamentation  by  means  of  veneers  and  inlays 
of  metal  and  shell.  The  most  dainty  and 
charming  furniture  known  to  us  is  that  of 
France  between  1750  and  1780.  In  England, 
the  Chippendale  style,  1720-1800,  character- 
ized by  the  traceried  splat,  bow-shaped  back 
and  cabriole  legs,  was  replaced  abt.  1800  by 
the  "  Empire,"  which  gave  claw  feet  and  roll- 
ing (Egyptian)  backs,  modified  in  America  by 
a  covering  of  horsehair.  A  return  abt.  1868 
to  Grothic  lines,  relieved  by  arches  and  spin- 
dles, was  followed  by  the  Romanesque. 

Many  articles  of  furniture  are  distinctly 
American,  such  as  the  rocking-chair  and  most 
of  the  combination  pieces,  like  the  bureau  and 
folding-bed.  Woods  used  for  furniture  are 
varied,  and  subject  to  change  of  fashion.  Ma- 
hogany, maple,  and  black  walnut,  used  in  the 
early  nineteenth  century,  were  followed  by 
cherry  and  ash,  and,  next,  by  oak,  which  has 
retained  its  popularity,  though  mahogany  is 


much  used  for  dining-room  and  drawing-room 
furniture. 

Fur'nivallt  Frederick  James,  1825-  ;  Eng- 
lish philologist;  b.  Egham,  Surrey;  a  la^'yer 
by  profession,  he  taught  for  ten  years  in  the 
Workingmen's  College,  of  which  he  was  a 
founder.  Later  he  took  up  the  study  of  philol- 
ogy, and  organized  societies  for  the  publication 
of  the  ori^nal  texts  of  early  English  books. 
Since  1854,  has  been  honorary  secretary  of  the 
Philological  Society,  and,  on  his  sixtieth  birth- 
day, he  received  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  from  the 
Univ.  of  Berlin.  He  has  published  some  thirty 
editions  of  classical  English  texts,  the  best 
known  being  that  of  the  "Canterbury  Tales." 

Fttrst,  Julius,  1805-73;  Polish  Orientalist; 
b.  Zerkowo,  Prussian  Poland;  before  1829  was 
converted  from  Jewish  orthodoxy;  became  a 
journalist  in  Leipzig,  1833;  later  a  lecturer  at 
the  university  there;  in  1864,  was  made  a  pro- 
fessor. Had  a  remarkable  knowledge  of  rab- 
binical literature;  published  historical,  crit- 
ical, and  lexicographical  works,  including 
**  History  of  Jewish  General  and  Literary 
Culture  in  Asia,"  and  "  History  of  Biblical 
Literature  and  of  Hellenico-Judaic  Letters  " ; 
edited  Der  Orient,  1840-51. 

Fu'roncle.    See  Bon.. 

Furze  (f^rz),  or  Gorse,  the  Ulew  europeeus, 
an  interesting  Old  World  shrub  of  the  Legu- 
mino8<B,  having  numerous  solitary  golden- 
yellow  flowers  of  much  beauty.  It  has  several 
varieties,  some  of  which  are  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens. It  is  also  grown  as  a  cover  to  foxes  and 
as  sheep  pasture.  In  Belgium  the  waste,  sandy 
lands  yield  laige  crops  of  furze,  which  is  gath- 
ered when  green,  cut  fine  in  a  mill,  and  fed 
to  live  stock  as  forage. 

Fusan  (fO-sftn'),  Chinese,  literally  "kettle 
mountain,"  one  of  the  open  ports  of  Korea ;  on 
the  SE.  coast  of  the  peninsula,  and  about  10  m. 
from  the  Naktong  River;  is  locally  called  Kan 
(the  post),  the  Japanese  having  maintained  a 
military  station  there  almost  continuously 
since  1502.  Kan  is  neatlv  built,  in  the  Japa- 
nese style,  and  contains,  besides  the  consulate 
and  the  warehouses  of  the  trading  companies, 
a  chamber  of  commerce,  a  bank,  and  a  hos- 
pital. The  liarbor  is  landlocked,  large,  and 
deep.  The  principal  exports  are  rice,  beans, 
and  hides.  Pop.  abt.  16,800.  About  3  m.  from 
Kan,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  harbor,  is  Fusan 
proper,  consisting  of  an  old  and  a  new  city, 
the  former  wall^.  A  hill  back  of  the  city, 
bearing  a  fancied  resemblance  to  an  inverted 
kettle,  gives  Fusan  its  name. 

Fusang',  country  said  to  have  been  visited  in 
the  fifth  century  by  a  Buddhist  monk  named 
Hwei-shin,  and  so  called  from  a  tree,  supposed 
to  have  been  the  Mexican  aloe,  found  growing 
there.  Fusang  has  been  identified  by  Charles 
G.  Leland  and  others  with  Mexico  or  some 
part  of  the  N.  American  continent  bordering 
on  the  Pacific,  and  by  Klaproth  and  many  oth- 
ers with  Japan. 

Fuse.    See  Fuze. 

Fusee',  in  the  machinery  of  watches  and 
chronometers,    a    cone    spirally   grooved,    oon- 
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nected  with  a  chain  which  may  be  wound  upon 
the  grooved  cone.  One  end  of  this  chain  is 
attached  to  the  base  of  the  cone,  the  other  to 
the  barrel  or  box  containing  the  mainspring, 
which  operates  through  the  fusee  the  wheels 
connected  in  train  to  the  arbor  of  the  latter. 
The  barrel,  when  the  watch  is  wound  up, 
rotates,  being  moved  by  the  uncoiling  of  the 
spring.  As  this  uncoils  it  loses  its  elastic 
force,  but  as  a  compensation  the  chain,  un- 
winding from  the  peak  of  the  cone,  gains  lever- 
age, since,  as  the  fusee  rotates,  the  working 
point  or  angle  of  the  chain  continually  ap- 
proaches the  base  of  the  fusee.  Thus  the 
lengthening  lever — ^the  changing  radius  of  the 
cone — gives  the  weakening  spring  more  lever 
power  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  wheels, 
and  so  a  imiform  rate  of  driving  force  is  main- 
tained. In  watches  the  fusee  is  largely  dis- 
placed with  other  devices  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

Fusdi  (WzH-le),  Henry,  or  Fnesali  (fttsle), 
Heinrichy  1741-1826;  Swiss  historical  painter; 
b.  Zurich;  son  of  Johann  Caspar  Fuessli,  por- 
trait painter  ( 1707-81 ) .  He  entered  the  Church 
ministry,  but  left  it  after  two  years,  and,  visit- 
ing England,  1765-67,  began  the  study  of 
painting;  studied  in  Italy,  1770-79,  and,  re- 
turning to  London,  attracted  public  notice  by 
a  picture,  "The  Nightmare,"  in  1782;  was 
elected  a  Royal  Academician  in  1790,  and  a 
professor  in  the  Academy,  1799.  He  lectured  on 
art  and  wrote  eloquently  on  art  subjects,  but 
his  pictures  are  deficient  in  technical  qualities 
and  confused  in  composition. 

Fn'sel  Oily  collective  name  for  a  variety  of 
alcohols  and  compound  ethers  produced  during 
vinous  fermentation,  and  which  pass  over  with 
the  alcohol  upon  distillation.  It  is,  in  fact,  to 
the  fusel  oil  that  spirits  owe  their  distinguish- 
ing qualities;  for  when  it  is  completely  re- 
moved from  them,  ordinary  («.e.,  ethyl)  alco- 
hol, more  or  less  dilute,  alone  remains.  Fusel 
oil  varies  with  the  material  from  which  the 
spirits  are  prepared,  but  both  that  from  pota- 
toes and  that  from  Indian  com  oonsiat  chiefly 
of  amyl  alcohol. 

Amyl  alcohol  is  often  called  fusel  oil,  even 
when  freed  entirely  from  the  other  alcohols, 
etc.  It  is  a  colorless  liquid,  having  a  peculiar 
sickening  odor  which  causes  coughing.  It  has 
a  burning  taste.  Sp.  gr.  0.811  at  19^  C;  boils 
at  132®  C;  bums  with  a  white  smoky  flame; 
freezes  at  — ^22°  C;  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in 
ether ;  nearly  insoluble  in  water.  The  ordinary 
amyl  alcohol  consists  of  two  liquids  having 
the  same  composition  and  vapor  density,  but 
differing  in  relation  to  polarized  light.  Some 
of  the  compound  ethers  of  amyl  derived  from 
this  alcohol,  as  the  acetate,  butyrate,  valerian- 
ate, etc.,  constitute  the  fruit  essences — straw- 
berry, pineapple,  banana,  apple,  pear,  etc.,  now 
generally  used  for  flavoring  confectionery, 
sirups,  etc 

Fusibirity,  property  by  which  solids  become 
fluid  when  heated.  Most  solids  are  fusible; 
some,  however,  undergo  decomposition  without 
fusing.  The  temperature  at  which  solids  melt 
(the  melting  point)  differs  greatly  for  differ- 
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name  and  composition  of  the  principal  fusible 
alloys,  all  of  which  can  easily  be  made  by 
simply  melting  the  constituents  together  in  the 
proper  proportions: 


.  1 

1 

■ 

• 

Nams. 

•2 

p 

• 

• 

a 
H 

Mdtiag  Point. 

■i 

J 

•a 

« 

PQ 

50 
50 
50 

ei 

S 

Newton's. 

31.25 
28.10 
25.0 

18.75 

24.1 

25.0 

94.5*  C- 202®  F. 

Rose's...  . 

95**     C.-203**F. 

d'Arcet's, 

94*»    C.-20l'»F. 

d'Aroet's 

with 

m  6  r  - 

cury.. . 

50 

25.0 

25.0 
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12.5 
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Lipowitz'H 

50 

26.9 

12.78 

10.4 

65°    C.-149*F. 

Guthrie's 

Eutectic 

50 

20.55 

21.10 

14.03 

Stated    to   have 
the       lowest 
melting-point. 

D'Arcet's  alloy  is  a  remarkable  one,  for,  when 
it  cools  from  fusion,  it  expands  while  soft, 
and  when  used  for  taking  impressions  of  dies 
reproduces  the  finest  lines  with  the  greatest 
accuracy.  An  alloy  containing  cadmium  is 
used  for  filling  teeth,  and  is  applied  in  the 
melted  state.  Plugs  of  fusible  metal,  mixed 
to  fuse  at  certain  definite  temperatures,  have 
been  used  as  safety  valves  for  steam  boilers. 
See  Metals;;  Metallubot. 

Fus'tian,  cotton  fabric  resembling  velvet.  In 
addition  to  the  usual  warp  and  weft  there  is 
an  additional  weft,  which  is  brought  above  the 
surface  in  loops.  When  these  are  cut  the  ends 
rising  above  the  surface  produce  a  short  fur, 
which  hides  the  tissue  beneath.  This  is 
smoothed  by  shearing,  singeing,  and  brushing. 

Fus'tic,  several  yellow  dye-woods.  True  fus- 
tic, tree  fustic,  yellow  Brazil  wood,  old  fustic, 
etc.,  is  the  wood  of  Morua  {Brouaaonetia  or 
Mcbclura)  tinctoriaf  a  fine  large  tree  of  the  or- 
der MoracecB  growing  in  the  W.  Indies  and  S. 
and  Central  America.  It  affords  a  permanent 
and  valuable  yellow  dye,  and  is  largely  ex- 
ported to  Europe  and  the  U.  S.  Bastard  fustic 
is  believed  to  be  a  smaller  variety  of  the  same 
wood,  but  is  inferior  in  quality.  No  kind  of 
fustic  is  of  practical  value  except  when  com- 
pounded with  other  dyestuffs.  The  fustics  are 
employed  for  cottons,  woolens,  and  silks. 

Fu'ta  Jallon'y  S.  part  of  French  Senegambia; 
the  highest  of  that  portion  of  W.  Africa  in 
which  the  rivers  Senegal,  Gambia,  and  Grande 
have  their  sources.  Its  elevation  mav  not 
average  much  above  2,000  ft.,  but  some  peaks 
are  so  high  that  they  are  said  to  be  occasion- 
ally covered  with  snow  during  the  rainy  season. 
Timbo  is  the  capital. 

Fn'ture  State,  in  brief,  the  state  of  man 
after  death;  here  considered  according  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  set 
forth  by  Bishop  John  J.  Keane;  of  the  Ortho- 
dox Protestant  churches  by  Prof.  William  G. 
T.  Shedd,  and  according  to  the  non-Orthodox 
theories  by  Prof.  Samuel  M.  Jackson. 

I.  Roman  Catholic  Doctrine. — ^The  Catholic 
Church  teaches  that  the  soul  of  each  man,  im- 


mediately after  death,  is  judged  and  assigned 
to  one  of  three  states — heaven,  hell,  or  purga- 
tory. Heaven  consists  of  the  eternal  beatific 
vision  of  God,  to  which  those  are  admitted 
who  pass  from  earth  without  stain,  either  be- 
cause their  life  has  been  sinless  or  because 
their  transgressions  have  been  fully  expiated. 
Hell  is  likewise  everlasting,  and  is  the  inflic- 
tion of  a  twofold  punishment.  Those  who  die 
in  original  sin  only  are  there  deprived  of  the 
beatific  vision — poena  damni;  those  who  die  in 
grievous  actual  sin  are  subjected,  moreover,  to 
unending  torment — poena  aenaua.  Purgatory  is 
a  temporary  middle  state  in  which  those  who 
depart  this  life  in  the  grace  of  God  are  de- 
tained, to  expiate,  by  sufl'ering,  the  slighter 
offenses  not  forgiven  before  death,  or  to  com- 
plete the  expiation  of  grievous  sins  which  had 
been  forgiven.  At  the  final  and  general  judg- 
ment, the  Church  teaches  that  soul  and  body 
shall  be  reunited,  and  that  the  risen  body  shall 
share  for  eternity  the  existence  of  the  soul — 
the  glory  of  heaven  or  the  torments  of  hell. 

II.  Orthodox  Proteatant  Doctrine. — ^This  is 
commonly  expressed  under  the  subjects  of  ( 1 ) 
The  Intermediate  State,  (2)  The  Resurrection, 
(3)  The  Last  Judgment,  (4)  The  Blessedness 
of  the  Redeemed,  (5)  The  Punishment  of  the 
Lost.  (1)  The  doctrine  of  the  intermediate 
state  has  been  somewhat  fluctuating  in  form, 
owing  to  the  paucity  of  the  Scripture  data. 
The  representation  in  the  parable  of  Lazarus 
and  Dives  has  furnished  the  basis  of  the  gen- 
eral statement  that  the  believer  is  happy  and 
the  unbeliever  is  wretched  between  death  and 
the  final  judgment.  The  Protestant  affirms 
that  at  death  the  soul  of  a  believer  is  made 
perfect  in  holiness.  He  denies  purgatorial 
pains  and  purification,  as  well  aa  an  uncon- 
scious sleep  of  the  soul  between  death  and  the 
resurrection.  (2)  The  doctrine  of  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body  was  from  the  beginning  a 
cardinal  and  striking  tenet  of  Christianity. 
Most  of  the  early  Fathers  believed  in  the  re- 
suscitation of  the  very  same  body  materially. 
The  Alexandrine  school  alone  adopted  a  spir- 
itual theory  of  the  resurrection.  Origen  as- 
serted that  a  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  the 
body  is  not  absolutely  essential  to  the  profes- 
sion of  Christianity,  provided  the  immortality 
of  the  soul  be  maintained.  In  the  Protestant 
Church  the  existence  of  a  real  body,  and  of  a 
body  that  preserves  the  personal  identity,  is 
affirmed.  (3)  The  doctrine  of  the  last  judgment 
was,  from  the  first,  immediately  coniiected 
with  that  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  The 
Fathers  founded  their  views  of  the  day  of  doom 
on  the  representations  and  imagery  of  Script- 
ure. In  the  Middle  Ages  representations  varied 
with  the  bent  of  the  individual  theologian.  In 
the  modern  Church  the  course  of  thought  on 
this  doctrine  has  been  similar  to  that  in  the 
ancient  and  mediaeval.  The  symbols  of  the  dif- 
ferent Protestant  communions  explicitly  affirm 
a  day  of  judgment  at  the  end  of  the  world,  but 
enter  into  no  description.  (4)  That  the 
blessedne-ss  of  the  redeemed  is  endless  has  been 
the  uniform  faith  of  the  Church.  Justin  Mar- 
tyr regards  the  blessedness  of  heaven  as  con- 
sisting mainly  in  the  increase  of  the  happiness 
of  the  millennial  reign.    Origen  holds  that  the 
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blessed  pass  from  one  heaven  to  another  as 
they  advance  in  holiness.  Augustine  believed 
that  the  heavenly  happiness  consists  in  the 
enjoyment  of  peace  which  passes  knowledge 
and  the  beatific  vision  of  God.  The  Schoolmen 
divided  heaven  into  three  parts:  the  visible 
heaven,  or  the  firmament ;  the  spiritual  heaven, 
where  saints  and  angels  dwell;  and  the  intel- 
lectual heaven,  where  the  beatific  vision  of  the 
Trinity  is  enjoyed.  The  modem  Church  main- 
tains the  doctrine  of  everlasting  blessedness  in 
substantially  the  same  form  with  the  ancient 
and  mediicval.  (5)  The  punishment  inflicted 
on  the  lost  was  regarded  by  the  ancient  Church 
as  endless.  The  principal  exception  appears  in 
the  Alexandrine  school,  represented  by  Clement 
and  Origen ;  but  Clement  is  careful  to  say  that 
the  doctrine  of  endless  perdition  must  be 
preached,  in  order  to  deter  men  from  sin.  The 
mediaeval  Church  was  likewise  a  unit  in  hold- 
ing to  the  endlessness  of  punishment.  The 
modem  Church  has  also  received  the  historical 
faith  on  the  subject,  though  a  tendency  ap- 
pears in  individuals  and  parties  to  the  doc- 
trine of  a  secqnd  probation  and  the  final 
restoration  of  all  mankind. 

III.  Non-Orthodow  Theories, — ^Two  theories 
respecting  the  future  state  of  those  who  die 
impenitent,  which  differ  radically  from  one  an- 
other and  equally  from  the  Church  theory, 
have  found  many  adherents.  (1)  The  theory 
of  conditional  immortality,  i.e.,  that  the  hu- 
man soul  is  not  naturally  immortal.  It  asserts 
that  immortality  or  eternal  life  is  given  only 
to  those  w^ho  have  faith  in  Christ.  Those  des- 
titute of  such  faith  do  at  death  pass  into  an 
estate  of  punishment,  and  are  finally  destroyed. 
(2)  The  theory  of  restorationism,  i.e.,  that  the 
time  will  come  when  the  impenitent  will  re- 

gent,  and  then  be  restored  to  the  favor  of  Grod. 
uch  passages  as  Rom.  v,  18;  xi,  32;  I  Cor. 
XV,  22,  are  appealed  to,  and  much  use  is  made 
of  the  idea  that  the  object  of  punishment  in 
the  future  life  is  remedial  and  reformatory. 
The  theory  has  been  a  favorite  with  specu- 
lative minds  from  Origen  to  the  present  time; 
it  is  predominant  in  the  Universalist  Church. 
See  Immobtalitt. 

Fuze,  device  by  means  of  which  an  explosion 
may  be  effected  at  a  safe  distance  from  its 
destructive  action.  The  charge  may  be  in  mo- 
tion or  be  stationary,  and  a  short,  a  long,  or 
an  indefinite  time  may  be  desirable  between 
the  act  of  the  operator  and  its  effect.  For 
projectiles,  including  shells,  shrapnel,  etc., 
fuzes  are  classified  as  time,  percussion,  and 
combination.  Time  fuzes  consist  of  cases  of  pa- 
per, wood,  or  metal  containing  the  ingredients 
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G,  seventh  letter  in  the  Latin  alphabet,  and 
in  others  derived  directly  from  it,  as  the  Eng- 
lish, French,  German,  and  Italian.  In  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  some  other  alphabets  of  Phoenician 
origin,  it  is  the  third  letter.  In  English  it  has 
two  distinct  sounds:  the  hard,  as  in  get,  and 
the  soft   (also  represented  by  J),  f^  in  gem. 
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Spanish  before  ua,  and  as  a  terminal  in  Dan- 
ish.   See  Abbbeviations. 

6,  in  music,  the  fifth  degree  in  the  ascending 
scale  of  0,  major  or  minor,  being  the  dominant 
in  that  scale.  Oamut  O  is  the  note  on  the 
lowest  line  of  the  bass  stave,  a  seventh  below 
F  on  the  clef  line.  Double  O  is  one  octave 
lower  than  gamut  G.  G  dur  is  the  German 
for  G  major,  and  G  moll  for  G  minor.  Ois,  in 
German,  is  G  sharp.  G  in  alt,  the  first  note 
in  alt,  situated  one  octave  above  the  treble  clef 
line.  G  in  altissimo,  a  note  one  octave  higher 
than  G  in  alt. 

Ga'al  (Hebrew  *' contempt"),  in  the  Old 
Testament,  son  of  £bed  and  father  of  Shechem ; 
joined  the  Shechemites  against  Abimelech,  son 
of  Gideon;  led  them  to  battle;  defeated  and 
afterwards  excluded  from  the  city.  (Judges  ix, 
26-41 ;  Gen.  xxxiv,  2-6. ) 

Gab'bro,  a  rather  coarse-grained  granular 
rock;  in  structure  and  origin  analogous  to 
granite.  Mineralogically  it  is  essentially  py- 
roxene and  triclinic  feldspar;  it  also  contains 
some  iron  oxide,  usually  ilmenite.  The  name 
gabbro  was  first  used  by  Italian  miners  to 
designate  a  black  serpentine.  It  was  intro- 
duced in  its  present  meaning  by  the  German 
geologist.  Von  Buch,  in  1810.  The  best- known 
gabbros  are  those  of  N.  Italy  and  the  Alps  of 
Silesia  and  the  Hartz  Mountains  in  Germany. 
In  the  U.  S.  gabbros  are  found  in  the  White 
Mountains,  on  the  N.  shore  of  Lake  Superior, 
in  Minnesota,  and  near  Baltimore,  Md. 

Gabii  (gfi'bl-I),  an  ancient  Latin  city  which 
stood  12  m.  E.  of  Rome,  on  the  banks  of  a 
lake  in  a  volcanic  crater.  In  early  Roman 
days  it  was  important,  but  it  decayed,  as  al- 
lusions in  Cicero,  Horace,  and  Juvenal  show. 
It  afterwards  revived  and  became  a  bishop's 
see,  but  is  now  deserted. 

Gabin'ius,  Aulus,  d.  abt.  47  b.c.;  Roman 
politician;  became  tribune  at  Rome  in  66  B.C.; 
served  under  Pompey,  64-63,  and  gained  im- 
mense wealth;  was  prsetor  in  61,  consul  in  58, 
proconsul  in  Syria  and  Judea,  57;  restored 
Ptolemy  Auletes  in  55,  and  was  convicted  of 
corruption  and  exiled.  He  was  recalled  toward 
the  end  of  49  by  Csesar,  and  stationed  with 
troops  in  Illyricum,  where  he  died  abt.  47  B.c. 

Gal>le,  that  part  of  the  outer  wall  of  a  build- 
ing which  lies  between  the  slopes  of  the  roof 
and  above  the  upper  line  of  the  side  walls; 
called  in  classic  architecture  the  pediment. 
The  bounding  lines  of  the  gable  were  in  the 
richer  forms  of  the  Gothic  treated  with  great 
freedom  and  profusely  decorated,  and  often 
broken  by  corbie  steps  and  other  diversities. 
Small  gables  are  called  gablets,  and  are  intro- 
duced into  many  Gothic  exteriors.  The  term 
"  gable  wall "  is  used  by  builders  in  some  citied 
of  the  U.  S.  to  designate  the  side  walls  or  party 
walls  of  houses  built  in  continuous  blocks,  ir- 
respective of  the  actual  form  of  these  walls. 
When  inclosed,  as  in  classic  architecture,  be- 
tween a  horizontal  cornice  below  and  **  raking  " 
cornices  above,  it  is  called  a  pedim>ent. 


Gablenz  (g&'bldnts),  Ludwig  Karl  Wilhelm 
(Baron  von),  1814-74;  Austrian  general;  son 
of  the  Saxon  Lieut.-gen.  Gablenz;  b.  Jena; 
served  first  in  the  Saxon  horse  guard,  but, 
1833,  entered  the  Austrian  service;  in  1848, 
fought  in  Italy  under  Radetzky;  next  became 
chief  of  staff  to  (Dount  Schlick;  distin^ished 
himself  at  Kaschan;  obtained  the  Mana  The- 
resa cross,  and  soon  after  was  employed  in 
diplomatic  negotiations.  In  1859  he  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  battle  of  Solferino,  and 
by  his  defense  of  Caoriana  covered  the  retreat 
of  the  center;  1864,  commanded  the  Sixth 
Army  Corps  against  the  Danes;  as  Governor 
of  Holstein,  made  a  favorable  impression; 
1866,  commanded  the  Tenth  Army  Corps,  and 
at  Trautenau,  on  June  28th,  gained  the  only 
advantage  which  the  Austrians  could  boast  of 
in  that  war.  After  the  war  he  retired,  and 
was  chosen  member  for  life  of  the  Austrian 
Upper  House,  in  which  he  belonged  to  the  Lib- 
eral Party;  1867,  commandant  of  Croatia  and 
Sclavonia;  1869,  general  in  command  of  Hun- 
gary. 

Gaboriaa  (g&-bd-r6-6'),  Amile,  1835-73; 
French  novelist,  famous  for  his  detective 
stories;  b.  Saujon;  contributed  to  the  Paris 
newspapers  early  in  life;  published  his  first 
story,  "L*Affaire  Lerouge,"  1866,  followed  by 
**Le  Dossier  113,"  1867;  "  Le  Crime  d'Orci- 
val,"  1868;  "Monsieur  Lecoq,"  1869;  "  Les 
Esclaves  de  Paris,"  1869 ;  "  La  Vie  Infemale," 
1870;  "La  Clique  Dor6e,"  1871;  and  "La 
Corde  au  Cou,"  1873;  left  MSS.  of  "  L'Argent 
des  Autres  "  and  "  La  D^ringolade." 

Gal>riel  (Hebrew,  **man  of  (5od,"  "mighty 
one  of  God"),  the  heavenly  being  who  com- 
municated prophetic  tidings  to  Daniel  (Dan. 
viii,  16;  ix,  21),  and  later  foretold  the  birth 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist  and  of  Jesus  (Luke  i, 
19,  26).  Gabriel  in  Jewish,  Christian,  and 
Mohammedan  traditions  is  one  of  the  great 
archangels.  In  the  Koran  he  is  the  special 
medium  of  commimication  between  (jrod  and 
Mohammed,  for  he  caused  the  Koran  to  de- 
scend on  Mohammed's  heart  {Koran,  Sura  2). 

Gabriel,  Saint,  Or'der  of  (Roman  Catholic), 
(1)  a  congregation  of  lay  conventual  brethren 
and  of  nonconventual  gentlemen  at  Bologna, 
founded  in  1638,  engaged  in  work  of  instruc- 
tion; (2)  the  Order  of  the  Brothers  of  Saint 
Gabriel  in  France,  foimded  in  1835  by  the  Abb4 
Deahayes;  also  engaged  in  instruction,  chiefly 
in  matters  of  doctrine,  and  especially  in  rural 
places. 

Gaban  (£^-b6n'),  so-called  river,  but  prop- 
erly an  estuary  on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa  near 
the  equator,  extending  50  m.  or  more  inland; 
width  about  7  m. ;  receives  two  small  rivers 
near  its  upper  end.  It  has  given  its  name  to 
the  adjacent  coast. 

Gad  (Hebrew,  "fortune"),  seventh  son  of 
Jacob  and  elder  son  of  Zilpah;  foimder  of  the 
tribe  of  Gad,  one  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel. 
The  Gadites  had  permission  to  settle  E.  of  the 
Jordan;  became  half  nomads,  and  were  carried 
away  captive  by  Tiglath-pileser  abt.  740  b.o. 
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Gad'ara,  ancient  city  of  Palestine,  capital  of 
Persa,  and  one  of  the  ten  cities  of  the  Decapo- 
lis.  It  was  about  8  m.  SE.  of  Lake  Tiberias, 
and  gave  its  name  to  Gadaritis,  or  the  country 
of  the  Gadarenes.  It  was  strongly  fortified, 
and  famous  for  its  baths.  Vespasian  captured 
and  burned  it.  It  became  the  seat  of  a  bishop, 
but  was  abandoned  after  the  Mohammedan  con- 
quest.   There  are  extensive  ruins. 

Gaddi  (giid'dg),  celebrated  family  of  Floren- 
tine painters.  Gaddo  (1249-1312)  was  the  re- 
puted founder  of  modem  mosaic  art,  and 
decorated  the  Basilica  of  Saint  Peter  and  the 
Church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  in  Rome.  Uis 
son,  Taddeo  ( 1300-60 ) ,  painted  frescoes  in  the 
Church  of  Santa  Croce,  Florence,  on  New 
Testament  subjects.  "  The  Virgin  Surrounded 
by  Saints  "  is  considered  his  masterpiece.  Ue 
rebuilt  the  Ponte  Vecchio  and  continued  the 
Campanile  of  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore  after  Giot- 
to's death.  His  son,  Angelo  (abt.  1324-87), 
has  been  considered  the  founder  of  the  Vene- 
tian school  of  painting;  his  best  works  are  the 
'*  Madonna,"  in  the  Church  of  St.  Ambrose, 
and  the  fresco,  "  History  of  the  True  Cross," 
in  the  Church  of  Santa  Croce,  Florence. 

Gade  (ga'de),  Niels  Wilhelm,  1817-90;  Dan- 
ish composer;  b.  Copenhagen;  early  excelled 
on  the  violin  and  pianoforte ;  produced  *'  Echoes 
of  Ossian,"  an  overture,  in  1841;  and,  after 
studies  in  Germany  and  Italy,  a  symphony  in 
C  minor.  He  succeeded  Mendelssohn  in  1844 
as  conductor  of  the  Gewandhaus  concerts  at 
Leipzig,  and,  1850,  became  royal  chapelmaster 
in  Copenhagen.  His  productions  include  sym- 
phonies, overtures,  sonatas,  quintets,  romances; 
a  lyrical  drama,  "Comala";  cantatas,  "TheErl 
King's  Daughter,"  "The  Crusaders,"  "Zion," 
"Psyche";  and  the  " Nibelungen,"  an  opera. 

Gades  (g&'dez).    See  Cadiz. 

Gad'fly,  name  applied  to  the  breese  or  horse- 
fly {Tabanus  bovinua)  and  other  dipterous  in- 
sects of  the  TabanidcB,  the  females  of  which 
goad  or  sting  horses  and  cattle.  Their  bite  is 
painful,  but  not  poisonous.  The  name  is  also 
erroneously  applied  to  botfly,  and  insects  of 
the  family  (EatridcB, 

Gad'idae,  family  of  fishes  of  commercial  im- 
portance; includes  the  cod,  haddock,  hake,  ling, 
rockling  and  cusk;  sixty  or  seventy  species 
have  been  described;  family  divided  into  the 
Gadinm,  PhyciruB,  Lotince,  GaidropaarincB,  and 
BroamincB,  The  species  are  chiefiy  confined  to 
cold  waters,  and  mostly  to  the  N.  hemisphere, 
but  several  genera  are  peculiar  to  the  cool 
depths  of  tropical  and  subtropical  seas,  whence 
they  reascend  toward  the  surface  in  oceans  of 
the  S.  hemisphere. 

Gads'den,  Christopher,  1724-1806;  American 
statesman;  b.  Charleston,  S.  C.  He  was  a 
delegate  to  the  Stamp  Act  Congress,  1765,  and 
to  the  first  Continental  Congress,  1774;  became 
brigadier  general,  1775;  took  part  in  the  de- 
fense of  Charleston,  1776;  resigned,  1779;  as 
lieutenant  governor  of  the  state,  signed  the 
capitulation  when  Charleston  was  taken  by  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  1780.     Shortly  after,  in  viola- 
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among  the  Italian  towns  to  form,  after  the 
Roman  downfall,  an  independent  communal 
government;  was  a  republic  in  the  time  of 
Charlemagne;  coined  money,  and  was  ruled  by 
its  own  dukes,  or  dc^es,  until  1230.  It  sus- 
tained many  sieges  during  the  Middle  Ages; 
was  the  retreat  of  Pius  lA,  1848-49;  and  was 
the  only  stronghold  that  made  a  spirited  re- 
sistance to  Victor  Emmanuel's  forces,  1860,  in 
defense  of  Francis  II,  ex-King  of  Naples. 

Gaetii'lia,  ancient  name  for  W.  part  of  the 
desert  of  Sahara.  It  was  S.  of  Mauritania  and 
Numidia,  and  inhabited  by  the  Gietulians,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  aboriginal  Berbers.  The 
Ga;tulians  first  came  in  contact  with  the  Ro- 
mans during  the  war  with  Jugurtha,  in  whose 
army  they  served  as  light  cavalry.  They  were 
subdued  by  Lentulus. 

Gage,  Matilda  Joslyn,  1826-98;  American 
author;  b.  Cicero,  N.  Y.;  early  interested  in 
woman  suffrage,  and  held  various  offices  in  or- 
ganizations to  promote  the  movement;  presi- 
dent of  the  Woman's  National  Liberal  Union, 
1893.  She  was  editor  of  The  National  Citizen, 
1878-81;  an  editor  of  the  History  of  Woman 
Suffrage,  1881-86;  author  of  "  Woman's  Rights 
Catechism,"  1870 ;  "  Woman  as  an  Inventor," 
1871;  "Woman,  Church,  and  State,"  1893. 

Gage,  Thomas,  abt.  1596-1656;  English  mis- 
sionary ;  b.  probably  in  Surrey ;  sent  to  a  Jesuit 
college  in  Spain,  but  disliked  the  order  and 
join^  the  Dominicans.  In  1625,  started  for 
the  Philippine  Islands  with  a  party  of  mis- 
sionaries; going  by  way  of  Mexico,  he  deserted 
the  party  there,  and  for  twelve  years  was  a 
missionary  in  Chiapas  and  Guatemala.  In 
1637,  returned  to  Europe,  and  in  1641  re- 
nounced the  Roman  Catholic  religion  for  the 
Protestant;  joining  the  parliamentary  party, 
became  rector  of  Acrise,  Kent,  1642,  and,  1651, 
at  Deal.  In  1648  he  published  "  English- Amer- 
ican or  New  Survey  of  the  West  Indies,"  which 
attracted  attention  and  led  to  privateering  ex- 
peditions against  the  Spanish  colonies. 

Gage,  Thomas,  1721-87;  colonial  governor; 
b.  England;  major  general  and  Governor  of 
Montreal,  1769;  commander  of  the  British 
forces  in  America,  1763;  arrived  in  Boston  to 
succeed  Hutchinson  as  Governor  of  Massachu- 
setts, 1774;  seized  the  powder  in  Charlesto^n; 
began  to  fortify  Boston;  planned  the  expedi- 
tion to  Concord,  which  resulted  in  the  battle 
of  Lexington;  declared  martial  law  in  Massa- 
chusetts, June  12,  1775;  superseded  by  Gen. 
Howe,  and  returned  to  England,  October,  1775. 

Gail  Ham'ilton.    See  Dodoe,  Mabt  ABiGAiii. 

Gaillard,  Edwin  Samuel,  1827-85;  American 
physician;  b.  Charleston  district,  S.  C. ;  went  to 
Europe,  1857;  settled  in  New  York  City; 
awarded  the  Fisk  Fund  prize  for  an  essay  on 
"  Ozone,"  1861 ;  during  the  Civil  War  ro8e 
from  assistant  surgeon  to  medical  director  and 
inspector  of  hospitals  in  the  Confederate  ser- 
vice; established  The  Richmond  and  Louisville 
Medical  Journal,  1866;  Prof.  Medical  College 
of  Virginia,  1867 ;  removed  to  Louisville,  Ky. ; 
published  his  journal  there;  for  nine  years 
Prof,  in  the  Louisville  Medical  Collie. 


Gaillardet  (g&-y&r-d&'),  Theodore  FrMeric, 
1808-82;  French  author  and  dramatic  writer; 
b.  Auxerre;  became  known  throu^  the  drama, 
"  La  Tour  du  Nesle,"  performed  in  Paris,  1832, 
the  authorship  of  which  he  claimed  against 
Dumas  pire.  After  this  he  settled  in  New 
York,  founded  Le  Courrier  dea  Etats-Unis,  of 
which  he  was  Paris  correspondent  after  his 
return  to  France,  1852.  He  published  '*  Struen- 
s^,  ou  le  M^decin  de  la  Reine  "  and  "  Georges, 
ou  le  Criminel  par  Amour  " ;  was  also  the  au- 
thor of  the  "  M^moires  du  Chevalier  d'Eon  " 
and  of  the  "  Professions  de  Foi  et  Considera- 
tions sur  le  Svst^me  R^publicain  des  £tats- 
Unis." 

Gaines,  Edmund  Pendleton,  1777-1849;  Amer- 
ican general ;  b.  Culpeper  Co.,  Va.  At  the  bat- 
tle of  Chrystler's  Field,  November  11,  1813, 
rendered  important  services,  and  later  success- 
fully defended  Fort  Erie;  made  brevet  major 
general,  and  received  the  thanks  of  Congress 
and  a  gold  medal;  afterwards  engaged  in  the 
Creek  and  Seminole  wars. 

Gaines,  Myra  Clark,  1805-85;  American 
claimant;  b.  New  Orleans;  daughter  of  Daniel 
Clark  and  wife  of  the  preceding.  Her  father, 
supposedly  a  bachelor,  died  in  New  Orleans, 
August  16,  1813,  and  his  estate  was  disposed 
of  under  the  provisions  of  a  will  which  gave 
the  property  to  his  mother.  In  1832  Myra 
married  W.  W.  Whitney,  of  New  York.  On 
the  evidence  of  an  old  letter  referring  to  a 
later  will,  and  other. evidence,  suits  were  insti- 
tuted for  the  recovery  of  the  estate,  and  finally 
the  lost  or  destroyed  will  was  recognized  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Louisiana  (February  18, 
1856)  as  the  last  will  of  Daniel  Clark.  In  a 
suit  in  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  she  established 
her  legitimacy.  Mrs.  Whitney  survived  her 
husband,  married  Gen.  Gaines  in  1839,  and  sur- 
vived him  also.  In  1856  she  sued  in  the  U.  8. 
Supreme  Court  to  recover  real  estate  in  New 
Orleans,  and  a  decision  in  her  favor  was  ren- 
dered in  1867.  The  value  of  the  property  was 
estimated  in  1861  at  $35,000,000,  of  which  Mrs. 
Gaines  had  up  to  1874  received  $6,000,000. 
Appeals  and  counter  suits  were  in  progress  at 
the  time  of  her  death. 

Gaines's  Mill,  locality  in  Virginia,  about  8  m. 
NE.  of  Richmond;  scene  of  an  engagement  in 
the  Civil  War  in  the  Seven  Days'  Battles,  and 
called  also  the  battle  of  Gaines's  Mill,  of  Cold 
Harbor,  and  of  the  Chickahominy.  It  was 
fought  June  27,  1862,  between  the  Fifth  Corps 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  under  Gen.  Fitz- 
John  Porter,  reinforced  by  Meagher's  and 
French's  brigades.  First  Division,  Second  Corps, 
numbering  about  35,000  men,  and  a  Confeder- 
ate force,  under  G^s.  Longstreet,  A.  P.  and 
D.  H.  Hill,  Ewell,  and  Jackson,  of  about  60,000 
men.  The  fighting  was  along  the  entire  line, 
and  the  Confederates  were  everywhere  repulsed. 
Union  loss  reported,  6,587;  Confederate,  3,284. 
At  night  Porter  moved  his  army  across  the 
Chickahominy  toward  McClellan's  new  base  on 
the  James,  and  burned  the  bridges  behind  him. 

Gain8ni>orongh,  Thomas,  1727-88;  English 
painter;  b.  Sudbury,  Suffolk;  one  of  the  orig- 
inal thirty-six  Academicians,  1768,  and  from 
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then  until  1784  sent  pictures  to  the  Academy. 
His  portraits  of  members  of  the  royal  family 
and  others  gave  him  celebrity.  As  a  landscape 
painter  he  achieved  the  highest  excellence,  and 
was  the  first  in  England  to  show  real  orig- 
inality; has  been  called  the  father  of  modem 
landscape. 

Gainsborough,  town  of  Lincoln,  England;  on 
the  Trent;  21  m.  above  its  junction  with  the 
estuary  of  the  Humber;  has  manufactures  of 
linseed  oil,  and  has  an  important  transit  trade 
between  the  interior  and  the  North  Sea,  vessels 
of  200  tons  being  able  to  reach  it;  its  old  hall, 
used  for  exchange,  assembly  rooms,  etc.,  is  a 
curious  structure,  forming  the  three  sides  of  a 
quadrangle,  with  a  tower  75  ft.  high;  sup- 
posedly built  by  John  of  Gaunt.  Pop.  ( 1901 ) 
17,660. 

Gaisford  (g&z'f6rd),  Thomas,  1779-1856; 
English  Hellenist;  b.  Ifort,  Wilt;  took  orders 
in  the  Church,  but  devoted  himself  to  classical 
learning;  Prof,  of  Greek,  Oxford,  1811;  dean 
of  Christ  Church,  1831;  and  curator  of  the 
Bodleian  Library,  1847.  He  was  regarded,  af- 
ter the  death  of  Porson,  as  the  best  represent- 
ative of  English  scholarship,  and  he  was  con- 
sulted about  the  MS.  treasures  in  England. 
His  literary  activity  was  great,  and  began 
early. 

Gaits,  various  peculiar  combinations  of  move- 
ments of  the  legs  and  bodies  of  certain  animals, 
due  to  differences  in  the  associations  of  the 
legs,  or  to  the  special  characters  and  relations 
of  their  movements,  or  to  both.  In  bipeds,  as 
man,  there  are  only  three  gaits — ^the  walk,  the 
run,  and  the  jump.  In  quadrupeds  the  number 
is  increased,  owing  to  the  greater  number  of 
legs  and  the  possible  variations  in  their  associ- 
ated movements.  The  labor  of  propulsion  is 
accomplished  almost  solely  by  the  hind  legs, 
the  fore  legs  doing  but  little  more  than  afford- 
ing support.  In  all  except  the  walk,  the  feet 
are  entirely  off  the  ground  for  variable  inter- 
vals. The  l^s  are  always  paired  in  their  ac- 
tions, the  combinations  sometimes  being  lat- 
eral, at  others  diagonal,  and  at  others  opposite. 
In  some  instances  there  is  a  constant  shifting 
from  the  lateral  to  the  diagonal,  and  vice 
versa.  In  spite  of  a  dual  association  in  the 
movements  of  the  legs,  no  two  feet  are  raised 
from,  or  touch,  the  ground  at  precisely  the 
same  time,  although  the  intervals  in  some  in- 
stances are  exceedingly  small. 

The  chief  distinguishing  features  of  the  va- 
rious gaits  of  horses  are  as  follows:  In  the 
walk  the  legs  are  paired  diagonally  and  lat- 
erally alternately  during  each  act;  the  body 
is  supported  by  two  or  three  feet,  never  by  one, 
nor  is  it  ever  without  support,  as  in  the  amble, 
trot,  canter,  gallop,  and  run;  four  hoof  sounds 
are  heard,  but  at  irregular  intervals.  In  the 
amble  the  pairing  is  constantly  lateral,  the 
two  left  and  the  two  hind  legs  respectively 
forming  the  couples;  the  pairs  move  forward 
and  backward  together;  the  feet  of  each  pair 
strike  the  ground  almost  simultaneously,  so 
that  but  two  sounds  are  heard.  In  the  trot 
the  pairing  is  constantly  diagonal,  and  they 
move  forward  and  backward  in  the  same  re- 
lationship  as    in   the   amble,   producing,   sim- 
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Gains  (gfl'ytis),  in  the  New  Tefltament,  the 
name  of  apparently  three  persons  associated 
with  St.  Paul's  preaching,  though  it  may  have 
heen  confined  to  one  or  two  persons  only,  viz,: 
a  Macedonian  who  accompanied  St.  Paul  in 
his  travels, .  and  whose  life  was  in  danger  at 
Ephesus;  a  Corinthian  convert  who  entertained 
the  apostle  while  preaching  in  Corinth;  and 
one  who  accompanied  him  from  Corinth  on  his 
last  journey  to  Jerusalem.  The  "  well-beloved 
Gains/'  to  whom  St.  Paul  addressed  his  third 
epistle,  is  believed  to  have  been  the  Corinthian 
convert. 

Ga'ius,  or  Cains,  Roman  jurist  of  the  sec- 
ond century  a.d.;  author  of  more  than  fifteen 
works,  of  which  the  "  Institutes  "  was  the  most 
important.  This  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
first  popular  text-book  of  Roman  law.  It  was 
incorporated  almost  bodily  into  Justinian's 
*'  Institutes."  The  work  was  lost,  but  a  large 
part  was  recovered,  1816-17,  from  a  much  de- 
faced palimpsest  found  by  Kiebuhr  in  the  Ca- 
thedral Library  at  Verona. 

Galabat',  a  district  and  town  on  the  frontier 
between  Egypt  and  Abyssinia;  was  down  to 
1873  the  center  of  the  Egyptian  slave  trade, 
and  is  still  a  great  entrepot  between  Egypt 
and  Abyssinia.  The  town  and  the  district  were 
originally  peopled  by  Tokruris  from  Darfur. 
It  IS  now  under  Italian  control. 

Galac'tic  Cir'de,  the  great  circle  of  the 
heavens,  coinciding  with  the  course  of  the 
Galaxy,  or  Milky  Way. 

Galactom'eter.    See  Lactometeb. 

Gal'ahad,  Sir.    See  Sangbeal. 

Galan'thiSy  in  Greek  mythology,  a  servant- 
maid  of  Alcmene.  Uer  sagacity  saved  her  mis- 
tress great  pain  at  the  birth  of  Hercules,  and 
defeated  the  plots  of  Juno.  She  was  changed 
by  Lucina  into  a  weasel,  and  condemned  to 
bring  forth  her  young  by  the  mouth,  in  great 
suffering. 

Galapagos  (gft-l&p'H-gOs)  Islands  ("Tortoise 
Islands  " )  ;  group  of  thirteen  small  islands  of 
volcanic  origin  in  the  Pacific,  on  the  equator, 
and  between  longitude  89''  and  92""  W.;  total 
area,    about    2,400    sq.    m.     The    Ecuadorians 

Slanted  a  penal  colony  here,  1832,  in  an  en- 
eavor  to  people  the  group,  but  the  population 
is  now  confined  to  a  few  fishermen,  turtle  hunt- 
ers, and  wreckers,  mainly  on  Chatham  Island. 
The  islands  are  noticeable  on  account  of  the 
many  large  land  turtles.  The  flora  and  fauna 
of  the  group  are  peculiar  and  interesting. 

Galate'a,  or  Galaths'a,  in  Greek  mythology, 
a  sea  nymph,  daughter  of  Nereus  and  Doris. 
She  was  passionately  loved  by  the  Cyclop 
Polyphemus,  whom  she  treated  with  disdain, 
while  Acis,  a  young  shepherd  of  Sicily,  en- 
joyed her  affection.  The  happiness  of  the  lov- 
ers was  disturbed  by  the  Cyclop,  who  crushed 
his  rival  to  atoms  with  a  piece  of  rock.  Grala- 
tea  was  inconsolable,  and,  as  she  could  not 
restore  him  to  life,  changCKi  him  into  a  foun- 
tain. The  love  of  Polyphemus  was  a  favorite 
subject  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets. 


Gala'tia,  ancient  province  of  Asia  Minor,  E. 
of  Phrygia,  of  which  it  once  formed  part.  The 
Halys  traversed  it  from  N.  to  S.  It  was  called 
Gallo-Grecia,  or  Galatia,  from  the  Gauls,  who 
conquered  it  and  settled  in  it  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  third  century  b.o.  The  inhabitants 
retained  the  Gallic  language  up  to  the  fourth 
century  a.d.  It  was  governed  by  tetrarchs,  one 
of  whom,  Deiotarus,  was  made  king  by  the 
Ronuins  for  his  services  against  Mithridates, 
receiving  also  Pontus  and  Armenia  Minor.  On 
the  death  of  his  successor,  Amyntas,  the  coun- 
try was  annexed  to  the  Roman  Empire,  25  b.c. 
Paul  first  preached  and  organized  churches  in 
Gralatia.  The  country  is  the  home  of  the  An* 
gora  goat,  which  produces  mohair. 

Gala'tians,  Epis'tle  of  St.  Panl  to  the,  a  book 
of  the  New  Testament  written — some  say  from 
Ephesus  in  65  or  50  a.d.,  but  probably  from 
Corinth  in  57  or  58 — ^to  the  disciples  in  Gala- 
tia, where  Paul  had  founded  churches.  The 
epistle  is  addressed  not  to  a  particular  church 
or  individual,  but  to  the  churches  of  a  district. 
The  occasion  of  the  epistle  was  the  attempt  to 
impose  Jewish  laws  on  Paul's  converts.  Ue 
discusses  the  relations  of  Christianity  to  Juda- 
ism, and'  his  treatment  of  the  question  shows 
the  infiuence  of  his  rabbinical  education.  This 
is,  next  to  the  Romans,  doctrinally  the  most 
important  of  his  epistles. 

Galatx  (gil'lftts),  city  of  Roumania;  on  the 
Danube ;  here  navigable  for  vessels  of  300  tons ; 
85  m.  above  the  Sulina  mouth.  It  is  the  great 
center  of  trade  between  Vienna  and  Constanti- 
nople, exporting  grain,  wine,  wool,  and  timber, 
and  importing  cloth,  cotton,  and  silk  goods, 
ironware,  leather,  and  tobacco.  It  is  the  seat 
of  the  European  Danube  Commission  and  of  a 
bishopric;  has  often  been  taken  in  the  wars 
between  the  Russians  and  Turks  since  1789. 
It  ceased  to  be  a  free  port  in  1883.  Pop. 
(1907)   62,545. 

GaFazy,  or  Milk'y  Way,  an  irregular  band 
of  light  visible  in  the  heavens  on  a  clear  night. 
Its  course  is  nearly  that  of  a  great  circle  in- 
clined at  an  angle  of  63**  to  the  equator,  and 
cutting  that  circle  in  two  points,  whose  right 
ascensions  are  respectively  Oh.  47m.  and  12h. 
47m.  The  most  condensed  stratum  does  not, 
however,  lie  exactly  in  one  plane,  but  in  two 
difi'erent  ones,  inclined  at  an  angle  of  about 
10^ ;  but  the  great  circle  to  which  it  so  nearly 
conforms  was  called  by  Sir  John  Herschel  the 
galactic  circle.  At  several  points  it  throws  off 
streams  or  branches,  as  in  Perseus,  and  also  in 
Argo,  where  it  opens  out  into  a  fanlike  expan- 
sion nearly  20^  in  breadth.  At  Sagittarii  there 
is  an  oval  mass  of  4^  by  6**  containing  upward 
of  100,000  stars.  Spaces  often  occur  in  its 
course,  entirely  devoid  of  stars  and  perfectly 
black,  the  most  remarkable  one  being  in  the 
Southern  Cross,  and  called  by  navigators  the 
"  coal  sack." 

The  ancients  held  a  variety  of  opinions  oon* 
ceming  the  milky  way.  Aristotle  regarded  it 
as  constituted  of  the  same  substance  as  comets, 
but  Democritus  formed  the  opinion  that  the 
milky  way  consists  of  a  multitude  of  stars.  It 
was  not  until  the  invention  of  the  telescope 
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Lexington,  Ky.,  where  it  occurs  in  fissure  veins, 
and  in  the  lead  regions  of  the  upper  Missis- 
sippi and  8.  Missouri,  where  it  fills  or  lines 
crevices  called  gash  veins  in  the  carboniferous 
and  lower  Silurian  limestones.  Galena  is  met 
with  throughout  most  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
silver-mining  districts. 

Galeopithecus  (ga-Ie-5-pI-th3'ktlB).  See  Fly- 
ing Lemubs. 

Gale'rius,  Caius  Valerius  Mazimianns,  a  Ro- 
man emperor;  reigned  305-11  A.D.;  was  the 
son  of  a  Dacian  peasant;  distinguished  by  his 
courage;  was  appointed  Caesar,  292,  by  Diocle- 
tian, whose  daughter  he  married,  and  received 
the  government  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia.  Af- 
ter the  abdication  of  Diocletian,  305,  he  reigned 
over  the  East  as  Maximianus  II.  When  Italy 
recognized  Maxentius,  he  marched  to  besiege 
Rome,  but  was  defeated  by  Maxentius,  307. 

Gales,  Joseph,  abt.  1760-1841;  American 
journalist;  b.  England;  was  a  printer,  book- 
seller, and  journalist  of  Sheffield;  gave  offense 
by  his  republicanism,  and,  1793,  emigrated  to 
Philadelphia.  Conducted  the  Independent 
Gazetteer,  and  introduced  shorthand  reports 
of  the  debates  in  Congress;  1799,  established 
the  Raleigh,  N.  C,  Register,  which  he  con- 
ducted for  nearly  forty  years. 

Galesni>iirg,  capital  of  Knox  Co.,  III.;  53  m. 
NW.  of  Peoria;  in  a  rich  agricultural  region; 
has  important  manufactures,  and  is  the  center 
of  a  large  trade ;  contains  the  shops  and  stock- 
yards of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy 
Railroad;  brick  yards,  agricultural  implement 
works,  carriage  and  wagon  factory,  etc.  The 
city  is  the  seat  of  Lombard  Univ.  ( Universal - 
ist),  Knox  College  ( nonsectarian ) ,  and  St. 
Joseph's  Academy  (Roman  Catholic)  ;  Gales- 
burg  Kindergarten  Normal  School,  Knox  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  Corpus  Christi  Lyceum, 
etc.     Pop.   (1900)   18,607. 

Galia'ni,  Ferdinando,  1728-87;  Italian  polit- 
ical economist;  b.  Chieti;  educated  for  the 
Church,  but  devoted  himself  to  archaeology,  let- 
ters, history,  and  political  and  commercial  sci- 
ence; published,  1750,  his  great  work, 
"Money";  resided,  1759-69,  in  France,  and 
published  shortly  after  his  return  to  Naples 
his  "  Dialogues  on  the  Trade  in  Corn  " ;  coun- 
cilor to  the  Neapolitan  Board  of  Trade,  1769; 
its  secretary,  1770;  Finance  Minister,  1782. 

Galicia  (gil-IIsh'I-&),  a  former  province  of 
Spain,  originally  a  separate  kingdom,  compris- 
ing the  NW.  part  of  the  peninsula;  bounded 
S.  by  Portugal  and  N.  and  W.  by  the  Atlantic ; 
divided  into  four  provinces,  Corunna,  Lugo, 
Orense,  and  Pontevedra,  1833.  The  principal 
towns  are  Santiago  di  Compostella  and  the  two 
strongly  fortified  seaports,  Corufia  and  Ferrol. 
Galicia  was  a  kingdom  under  the  Suevi  from 
411  to  585,  and  again  from  1060  to  1071,  at 
which  date  it  was  incorporated  with  Leon  and 
Castile.  The  inhabitants  are  known  as  Gal- 
legos.  In  language  they  are  more  closely  allied 
to  the  Portuguese  than  to  the  Spanish. 

Galicia,  province  of  Austria,  consisting  of  the 
old  territories  of  Galicia,   Lodomeria,  Ausch- 


witz, Zator,  and  Cracow,  and  divided  into  two 
governmental  districts,  Lemberg  and  Cracow; 
bounded  S.  by  Hungary;  E.  and  W.  by  Russia 
and  Poland.  The  earliest  regular  settlement 
of  Galicia  was  by  the  Ruthenians,  who  now 
occupy  the  E.  division  (E.  of  the  San),  also 
call^  Red  Russia.  The  territory  was  subject 
to  different  powers,  and  various  principalities 
were  formed  in  it,  the  chief  of  which  was 
Halicz,  from  which  the  present  name  is  de- 
rived. It  belonged  to  Poland  from  1340  till 
the  time  of  the  first  partition,  1772,  when  it 
was  taken  by  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  on 
the  grounds  of  the  old  claims  of  the  crown  of 
Hungary.  Polish  is  now  the  dominant  ele- 
ment, but  strongly  opposed  by  the  Ruthenian. 
Pop.    (1900)    7,315,939. 

GaUgnani  (gH-ISn-y&'ng),  John  Anthony, 
1796-1873;  French  publisher;  b.  London;  son 
of  an  Italian,  who,  removing  to  Paris,  founded 
a  monthly,  which  became  a  weekly  paper,  and, 
1814,  OalignanVs  Messenger,  which  did  much 
to  promote  cordiality  between  France  and  Eng- 
land. After  his  death,  1821,  John  and  his 
brother  William  (1798-1882)  continued  the 
business,  and  issued  reprints  of  English  books, 
as  well  as  the  Messenger.  They  built  a  hospi- 
tal at  Corbeil,  near  Paris,  for  indigent  Eng- 
lishmen, and  a  home  for  indigent  printers, 
booksellers,  etc.,  at  Neuilly. 

Gal'ilee,  northernmost  of  the  three  W.  main 
divisions  of  Palestine  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans,  subdivided  into  Upper  and  Lower 
Galilee;  was  bounded  N.  and  W.  by  Mount 
Lebanon,  Ccele-Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  the  Medi- 
terranean, E.  by  the  Jordan  and  Lake  of  Ti- 
berias or  Gennesaret,  and  S.  by  Samaria;  em- 
braced the  ancient  territories  of  Naphtali, 
Zebulon,  and  Asher,  and  parts  of  Issachar. 
The  upper  or  N.  division  was  called  Galilee  of 
the  Nations  or  Gentiles.  The  inhabitants  were 
of  mixed  blood,  spoke  a  corrupt  dialect,  and 
were  of  a  turbulent  spirit.  It  contained  Naza- 
reth, Cana,  and  Capernaum.  The  apostles  were 
all  Galileans  by  birth  or  residence. 

Galilee,  Sea  of.    See  Gennesaret,  Lake  of. 

Galilee,  in  certain  ancient  churches,  a  chapel, 
sometimes  the  entrance  chapel  or  porch,  or, 
in  other  cases,  a  portion  of  the  church  whose 
floor  was  depressed  one  step  below  the  rest. 
In  the  galilee  monks  assembled  to  receive  visits 
from  their  female  relatives,  for  it  was  con- 
sidered less  sacred  than  the  rest  of  the  build- 
ing. The  term  is  also  applied  to  an  unusual 
projecting  or  partly  separated  structure  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Peterborough,  one  in  the  Church 
of  St.  Mary  at  Melton  Mowbray,  and  one  at 
Lincoln;  in  modem  usage  it  has  no  very  exact 
meaning,  and  is  given  by  local  tradition. 

Galilei  (g&lMa'e),  Galileo,  commonly  called 
Galileo,  1564-1642;  Italian  philosopher  and 
astronomer;  b.  Pisa,  of  a  noble  Florentine  fam- 
ily. He  received  a  fair  education;  resolved  to 
be  a  painter,  and  his  love  of  drawing  led  him  to 
the  study  of  geometry.  Abt.  1583  he  discovered 
the  isochronism  of  the  vibration  of  the  pendu- 
lum by  noticing  the  swinging  of  a  lamp.  In 
1589  he  became  Prof,  of  Mathematics  at  Pisa ; 
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demonstrated  the  fallacy  of  the  theory  that  the 
velocity  of  falling  bodies  is  proportional  to 
their  weight,  by  letting  fall  unequal  weights 
from  the  top  of  the  leaning  tower.  From  1592- 
1610  was  Prof,  of  Mathematics,  Univ.  of  Padua, 
and  soon  afterwards  he  became  a  convert  to  the 
Copemican  theory.  In  1609,  made  his  first  tele- 
scope, whereupon  the  Venetian  Senate  con- 
firmed him  in  his  professorship  for  life.  He 
published  an  account  of  his  wonderful  discover- 
ies with  this  instrument,  1610,  in  his  "  Sidereal 
Messenger,"  which  secured  him  the  enmity  of 
the  astronomers  of  the  old  school.  Abt.  1611  he 
removed  to  Florence,  where  the  grand  duke  made 
him  his  philosopher  and  mathematician,  with  a 
liberal  salary  and  nominal  duties.  In  1612  he 
combated  the  common  opinion  that  the  tend- 
ency of  substances  to  sink  or  swim  in  water 
depends  on  their  shape.  The  malice  of  his 
enemies  now  b^B^n  to  acquire  a  dangerous  in- 
tensity. In  1616  he  was  summoned  before  the 
Inquisition  in  Rome,  charged  with  interpreting 
the  Scriptures  to  suit  his  own  theory,  and  for- 
bidden ever  again  to  teach  the  motion  of  the 
earth  and  the  stability  of  the  sun.  In  1632  he 
published  his  "  Dialogue  on  the  Two  Principal 
Systems  of  the  World,  the  Ptolemaic  and 
Copemican,"  in  which  he  summed  up  the  argu- 
ments for  and  against  his  theory.  This  being 
regarded  as  a  violation  of  the  injunction,  Gal- 
ileo was  siunmoned  to  Rome,  tried  1633,  re- 
quired to  abjure  his  errors  and  heresies,  and 
condemned  to  be  imprisoned  at  the  Inquisition 
during  pleasure,  and  to  recite  once  a  week  for 
three  years  the  seven  penitential  psalms.  He 
was  released  after  four  days'  confinement,  but 
for  the  rest  of  his  life  was  under  surveillance. 
He  seems  now  to  have  employed  himself  in 
other  branches  of  natural  philosophy,  and  his 
book   of  **  Dialogues  on   Local   Motion,"   com- 

?leted  1636,  was  printed  at  Amsterdam,  1638. 
n  1636  he  discovered  the  moon's  diurnal 
libration.  In  1637  a  disease  which  had  im- 
paired his  right  eye  for  some  years  attacked 
the  left  also,  and  in  a  few  months  be  became 
blind.  Almost  complete  deafness  afterwards 
came  upon  him,  and  he  died  while  preparing 
for  a  continuation  of  his  ''Dialogues  on  Mo- 
tion." 

Gal'ingale,  various  plants,  especially  certain 
sedges  of  the  genus  Cyperus,  and  more  par- 
ticularly O,  Umgus,  a  bulbous  sedge  of  Europe. 
Its  bulbs  have  been  employed  in  medicine,  but 
are  more  used  by  perfumers,  who  extract  from 
them  a  substance  having  a  fragrance  like  vio- 
lets. Other  species,  especially  those  found  in. 
tropical  lands,  yield  perfumes. 

Gal'ipot,  concrete  turpentine  which  collects 
on  pine  trees  in  the  S.  of  France;  called  also 
harraa;  is  an  article  of  commerce,  and  after  it 
is  melted  and  strained  enters  into  some  phar- 
maceutical compounds  in  European  practice. 

Gall,  Franz  Joseph,  1758-1828;  founder  of 
phrenology;  b.  Tiefenbronn,  Baden,  Germany. 
From  childhood  noticed  and  extensively  com- 
pared the  differences  in  the  shapes  of  men's 
heads,  believing  that  these  differences  would 
afford  the  best  index  to  the  mental  and  moral 
characters  of  persons  examined.     In  1796  he 
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are  partly  Mohammedan,  while  the  majority 
are  pagans;  remarkable  for  their  bravery  and 
savage  character,  and  are  dark  brown,  and 
have  frizzled  hair. 

Gariatin,  Albert,  1761-1840 ;  American  states- 
man; b.  Geneva,  Switzerland;  graduated  at 
Univ.  of  Geneva,  1779;  came  to  the  U.  S., 
1780;  enlisted  in  the  Continental  army,  and 
was  given  command  of  the  fort  at  Passania- 
quoddy.  Me.  In  1783,  taught  French  in  Har- 
vard; in  1786,  settled  in  Fayette  Co.,  Pa.; 
1789,  was  a  member  of  the  convention  to  revise 
the  state  constitution,  and  in  1790-91  was  a 
member  of  the  legislature.  In  1793  he  was 
elected  to  the  U.  8.  Senate,  but  was  declared 
ineligible.  In  the  "  whisky  insurrection  "  of 
1794  his  mediation  secured  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment. From  1795  to  1801  he  was  a  member 
of  Congress,  where  he  became  the  leader  of  the 
Republican  Party.  From  1801  to  1813  he  was 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  attained  a  high 
reputation  as  a  financier.  In  1813  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  negotiate  with  Great  Britain  imder 
the  mediation  of  Russia,  and  went  to  St. 
Petersburg;  but  the  Senate  refused  to  confirm 
the  appointment  because  it  was  incompatible 
with  his  secretaryship.  He  was  one  of  the 
commissioners  who  negotiated  the  treftty  of 
peace  with  England  at  Ghent,  1814,  and  as- 
sisted in  concluding  the  commercial  convention 
in  London,  1815;  1815  to  1823,  Minister  to 
France.  On  his  return  he  refused  a  seat  in  the 
Cabinet,  and  declined  to  be  a  candidate  for 
Vice  President,  for  which  office  he  had  been 
nominated  by  the  Democratic  Party.  In  1826- 
27  he  was  Envoy  Extraordinary  to  England, 
and  afterwards  resided  in  New  York.  He  was 
chosen  president  of  the  Council  of  the  Univ.  of 
New  York,  1830;  president  of  the  National 
Bank,  1831-39,  and  of  the  New  York  Historical 
Society  from  1843  till  his  death.  Besides  im- 
portant pamphlets  on  financial  and  political 
subjects,  he  published  "  Considerations  on  the 
Currency  and  Banking  System  of  the  United 
States,"  "  Synopsis  of  the  Indian  Tribes  within 
the  United  States,"  "  Semicivilized  Nations  of 
Mexico,  Yucatan,  and  Central  America,"  and 
"  Vocabularies  of  North  America." 

Gallatin,  Mounts  mountain  some  10,000  ft. 
high;  near  the  NW.  comer  of  Wyoming,  and 
in  the  National  Park.  Near  its  base  rise  the 
Gallatin  River  and  the  E.  fork  of  the  Madison. 

Gallatin  Riv'er,  one  of  the  head  streams  of 
the  Missouri;  rises  in  Montana,  near  the  Na- 
tional Park;  general  course  is  N.  through  one 
of  the  most  beautiful,  healthful,  and  fertile 
parts  of  Montana;  length,  125  m. 

Gallaudet  (g&l-&-d$t'),  Thomas  Hopkins, 
1787-1851;  founder  of  the  first  institution  in 
American  for  instruction  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb;  b.  Philadelphia;  licensed  to  preach, 
1814,  but  soon  superintended  the  establishment 
of  an  institution  for  the  instruction  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  at  Hartford,  Conn.  After  ex- 
amining the  institutions  of  Europe,  he  opened 
the  Hartford  asylum,  1817;  resigned  his  post 
as  principal,  1830,  but  continued  to  be  a  di- 
rector; from  1838  till  his  death  was  chaplain 
of  the  Connecticut  Retreat  for  the  Insane  at  '  by  the  Phoenicians,  Carthaginians'  Greeks,  and 
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Hartford ;  published  "  The  Child's  Book  of  the 
Soul,"  "The  Youth's  Book  of  Natural  Theol- 
ogy/' and  other  works,  and  edited  six  volumes 
of  the  "  Annals  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb." 

Gall  Blad'der,  pear-shaped  membranous  reser- 
voir of  the  bile,  in  a  slight  depression  on  the 
lower  surface  of  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver. 
The  gall  bladder  receives  through  the  cystic 
and  hepatic  ducts  the  bile  secreted  by  the  liver, 
and  discharges  its  contents  through  the  com- 
mon bile  duct  into  the  upper  portion  of  the 
small  intestine.  A  thick  mucus  secreted  by 
the  lining  of  the  gall  bladder  may  obstruct  the 
bile  duct,  causing  biliousness,  or  even  plug  it 
and  produce  jaundice. 

Galle  (g&l),  or  Point  de  GaBe,  town  of  Cey- 
lon, on  the  SW.  coast  of  the  island;  is  forti- 
fied, well  built,  and  has  a  good  harbor.  Its 
trade  is  insignificant,  notwithstanding  the  fer- 
tility of  the  surrounding  districts  and  the 
commercial  advantages  of  its  position.  Pop. 
(1901)   34,000.     See  CetijON. 

GaUe  (g&l'^),  Johann  Gottfried,  1812-  ; 
German  astronomer;  b.  Pabsthaus;  astronom- 
ical assistant  in  the  Berlin  Observatory,  under 
Encke;  discovered  three  comets,  1839-40.  In 
1846,  following  directions  sent  him  by  Lever- 
rier,  he  found  the  planet  Neptune,  the  discov- 
ery occurring  on  the  evening  of  the  very  day 
(September  23d)  on  which  the  directions  were 
received.  In  1851  he  became  Prof,  of  Astron- 
omy at  Breslau;  twice  received  the  Lalande 
prize;  prolific  author  on  climatology  and  as- 
tronomy. 

Galleass  (g&n6-&8),  a  sort  of  three-masted 
galley  formerly  built  in  Spain  and  Italy. 
There  were  enormous  towering  structures  at 
either  end.  As  many  as  300  galley  slaves  were 
employed  in  rowing  one  of  these  vessels.  They 
were  much  larger  than  the  galleys,  and  (un- 
like them)   had  guns  in  broadside. 

Garieon,  class  of  large  ships  formerly  built 
in  Spain.  Some  galleons  were  used  in  war, 
and  had  four  gun  decks.  Others  were  em- 
ployed as  treasure  ships  in  bringing  precious 
metals  from  America  to  Spain.  They  were 
large,  clumsy  structures,  and  were  the  easy 
prey  of  pirates  and  hostile  navies.  Their  bul- 
warks were  3  or  4  ft.  thick. 

Gallery,  originally  a  room  long  in  propor- 
tion to  its  width.  As  such  rooms,  whidi  were 
frequent  in  large  English  country  houses,  were 
used  for  the  family  portraits,  often  numerous 
and  important,  and  for  other  works  of  art,  the 
term  gallery  has  come  to  be  used  for  rooms  of 
whatever  shape  meant  for  the  exhibition  of 
paintings,  sculptures,  etc.  The  term  is  also 
used  for  long  and  narrow  uninclosed  or  half- 
inclosed  parte  of  buildings,  and  especially  for 
a  partial  upper  floor  in  a  church  or  a  theater, 
built  in  projection  like  a  balcony  from  the 
inner  face  of  the  wall  of  the  room,  and  sup- 
ported by  brackets  or  pillars. 

Gariey,  long,  narrow  ship,  propelled  partly 
by  sails,  but  chiefly  by  oars,  and  used  both  in 
war  and  in  commerce.    Such  ships  were  built 


the  seventeenth  century;  indeed,  email  boats  of 
similar  model  are  still  to  be  found.  The  oars 
of  the  old-time  galleys  were  in  one  or  more 
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banks  or  tiers,  and  often  were  worked  by  con- 
victs or  by  staves,  who  were  sometimes  chained 
to  them.  The  swift  piratical  K«lleye  of  Bar- 
bary  were  rowed  by  Christian  slaves.  Galley, 
in  printing,  is  the  tray  upon  which  type  is  de- 
posited after  being  set  and  before  being  made 
up  into  page  form. 

Galli  Igai'I),  the  name  borne  at  Pesslnus  in 
Phrygia  (Asia  Minor)  by  the  self -mutilated 
priests  of  the  great  Asiatic  goddess  who  was 
known  in  Phr^ia  as  Cybele-Agdistis,  though 
she  was  worshiped  in  different  countries  under 
different  names.  Her  religion  was  an  impure 
worship  of  the  procreative  powers  of  nature; 
her  priestesses  devoted  themselves  to  wicked- 
ness in  the  name  of  religion. 

Oallia,  conuuonl}'  Anglicized  as  Gacl,  name 
given  by  the  Romans  to  the  regions  inhabited 
by  Celts  in  Italy,  and  what  is  now  France. 
When  the  Greeks  first  became  acquainted  with 
SW.  Europe,  they  called  it  Celtice,  and  the 
inhabitants  Celts.  Afterwards  arose  the  desig- 
nations, Calatia-Galati  and  Gallia-Galli,  and 
the  latter — the  shortest  one,  nearly  syonymous 
with  Celtiee-Celts— was  adopted  by  the  Ro- 
mans. Celtic  Italy  was  callrf  Cisalpine  Oaul, 
and  that  part  N.  of  the  Po  was  Transpadane 
Uaul ;  while  what  is  now  France  was  Tranaal- 
pinc  Gaul.  Gallia  Ulterior;  alao  Gallia  Comata, 
or  "long-haired  Gaul."  from  the  length  of  the 
hair  worn  by  the  inhabitants.  Gallia  Brac- 
cata,  "  breecbed  Gaul "  (from  the  use  of 
breeches  as  clothing),  was  also  called  Oallia 
Narbonensis,  and  was  a  strip  aloi^  the  Medi- 
terranean coast  of  Frsnee. 

CiaALPiNB  Gaol,  in  a  general  way,  may  be 
defined  as  that  part  of  Gaul  which  was  between 
the  summits  of  the  Alps  on  the  N.  and  the 
Trebia  and  the  Rubicon  on  the  8.  Traces  of  a 
Celtic  language  exist  in  the  names  of  places 
•till  farther  S.,  and  Celts  must  early  have  had 
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under  the  Roroana. 
Tkanbalfine  Oaxtl,  the  Gallia   of  Ctesar, 

was  divided  in  his  time  into  Aquitania,  which 
lay  8W.  of  the  Garonne,  whose  people 
were  probably  of  Basque  race;  Gallia 
proper,  or  the  region  of  the  Celta  or 
Gialli,  extending  from  the  Garonne  to 
the  SaOns  and  Uarne;  and  Gallia  Bel- 
bounded  E.  by  the  Rhine.  It 
been  conceived  that  the  Beiges 
HHB  Gauls  (Celts)  of  the  Cymric 
branch,  but  the  point  has  never  been 
established;  and  it  is  certain  that  a 
large  Germanic  element  existed  there. 
Julius  CKsar  and  his  successors  adopt- 
ed, with  success,  the  policy  of  Roman- 
izing Gaul,  and  in  later  times,  chiefly 
under  Frankish  infiuenee,  it  became 
Germanised,  and  most  of  its  Celtic 
traits  disappeared. 

Gallic  Ac'ia  (C,H.O.  =  H,C,H.O.), 
acid  found  in  most  astringent  parts 
of  plants  associated  with  ttumic  odd; 
obtained  in  slender,  silky  needles  or 
crystals.  When  pure,  these  are  color- 
less, without  odor,  sour,  and  astringent. 

They  are  soluble  in  100  parts  of  cold  or  three 

nrts  of  boiling  water,  very  soluble  in  alcohol, 
IS  so  in  ether.  When  gallic  acid  is  heated 
to  410°  F.  it  is  volatilized  and  converted  Into 
pyrogallic  acid  and  carbonic  anhydride.  When 
swallowed,  gallic  acid-  is  rapidly  absorbed  from 
the  stomach  into  the  blood,  and  remains  in  the 
blood  unchanged.  Medicinally,  gallic  acid  is 
used  as  an  astrinaent,  especially  for  internal 
use,  as  tannic  acid,  though  more  powerful,  is 
rendered  insoluble  by  gelatin,  white  gallic  acid 
is  not.  Used  to  che^  hemorrhage  from  the 
cheat,  uterus,  etc. 

Gallicaniim,  a  movement  within  the  Romi 
Catholic  Church  in  France  which  aimed  a' 
vindication   of   the  national    position   of 
French   Church   against  the  encroachmen' 
the  papal  court.     The  question  was  one  o 
stitution  and  administration  only,  not  . 
trines  and  dogmas;  and  the  liberty  wh' 
desired  was  not  a  schism  or  the  estab 
of  an  independent  Galilean  Church,  b' 
a  limitation  of  the  papal   authority 
of  the  episcopal.    The  Vatican  Cour 
gave  the  deathblow  to  Oallicanism 
Catholicism.     Bishop    Dupanloup 
was  the   last  distinguished  Gall' 
voted   against   papal    infallibilr' 
wards  submitted  to  the  Counci' 

Gallie'niu,  Pablioa  licinitu ' 
tins,  d.   26Si   Roman  emper 
cesser  of  Valerian ;  raised  ti* 
father,  263,  and,  200,  be 
His  reign  was  disturbed  ' 
mans,    Franks,    Goths,    t 
and   others ;    a   dire   p» 
people,  and  the  so-callc 
anarchy  throughout  tb 
by  bis  own  soldiers  r 
tlie  fiftieth  year  of  ' 
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Gallinae  (g&l-irn6),  order  of  birds  embracing 
the  fowls  in  the  widest  acceptation  of  the 
term,  the  equivalent  of  the  old  term  Raaores, 
less  the  pigeons,  and  synonymous  with  Oallinti- 
oeas.  The  Oallinw  are  birds  with  stout  legs 
and  feet;  short,  strong  claws,  small  heads, 
curved  bills,  and  short,  rounded  wings.  The 
species  lay  numerous  eggs,  the  young  are 
clothed  with  down  and  run  about  as  soon  as 
hatched;  they  include  the  mound  builders, 
curassows,  grouse,  pheasants,  turkeys,  and  all 
related  forms. 

Gall  In'sects,  a  name  for  several  hymenop- 
terous  insects  of  the  family  Cynip%d(B,  which 
form  upon  plants  the  morbid  products  known 
as  galls,  each  species  seeming  to  be  addicted  to 
a  particular  plant  and  a  particular  part  of 
the  plant.  The  tumor,  or  ^11,  is  due  to  the 
morbid  action  of  an  irritating  fluid  deposited 
with  the  egg  of  the  Uisect.  Three  kinds  of 
gall  insects  are  often  reared  in  one  gall:  the 
true  gallfly  which  causes  the  gall,  the  guests 
which  lay  their  eggs  in  the  galls  caused  by  the 
true  gallfly,  and  the  parasites  which  prey 
upon  both  of  these  insects.  The  large  galls  at 
the  base  of  oak  leaves  are  produced  by  the 
Cynipa  quercua  haooarum,  a  fly  of  a  brown 
color,  with  black  antennee,  chestnut-brown  legs, 
and  white  wings.  The  small  galls  on  the  un- 
der surface  of  oak  leaves  are  due  to  another 
species,  O,  quercus  folii;  those  on  the  stems  of 
oaks  to  O.  terminalia.  The  shrubby  oak  (Q. 
infectoria)  of  Syria  is  attacked  by  0.  gaJlcB 
tinctoricB,  which  gives  rise  to  the  hard  gall, 
or  gall  nut,  which  is  chiefly  used  in  commerce. 
The  hairy  gall  of  the  rose,  called  a  Bedeguar, 
is  also  the  work  of  a  species  of  Cynipa,  The 
larvae  in  this,  as  in  the  oak  gall,  do  UQt  come 
out  till  the  following  spring.  Other  familiar 
species  of  gall  insecto  are  the  plant  lice,  gall 
weevils,  and  mite  galls. 

Gariinule,  name  for  various  birds  closely  re- 
lated to  the  rails.  The  common  species  of  the 
U.  S.  is  the  Florida  gallinule,  or  mud  hen,  a 
bird  about  a  foot  long;  is  widely  distributed, 
inhabiting  marshes  and  the  reedy  borders  of 
streams  and  ponds.  The  purple  gallinule  is  a 
much  smaller  bird,  of  a  rich-blue  color ;  a  resi- 
dent of  Central  and  S.  America  and  the  W. 
Indies;  found  also  in  the  S.  U.  S.,  and  strag- 
gling N.  to  New  England. 

Gal'lio,  proconsul  of  Achaia;  elder  brother 
of  Seneca  the  philosopher;  adopted  by  Junius 
Gallio,  a  rhetorician.  According  to  Eusebius, 
he  committed  suicide,  65  a.d. 

Gallipoli  (gfiMlp'd-li),  small,  fortified,  mari- 
time town  of  Italy;  province  of  Lecce;  59  m. 
S.  of  Brindisi;  is  on  a  high  rock,  formerly  a 
promontory,  but  now  entirely  surrounded  by 
the  Ionian  Sea,  and  only  connected  with  the 
mainland  by  a  bridge.  Gallipoli  exports  olive 
oil,  which  is  stored  in  great  tanks  cut  in  the 
solid  rock,  and  has  some  manufactures.  Pop. 
(1901)    13,552. 

Gallipoli,  city  of  European  Turkey;  prov- 
ince of  Roumili;  at  the  NE.  end  of  the  Dar- 
danelles, and  110  m.  WSW.  of  Constantinople. 
It   has    two   good   harbors,    manufactures    of 


earthenware  and  morocco  leather,  and  an  ex- 
tensive trade.  Gallipoli  is  the  key  to  Con- 
stantinople and  the  Black  Sea.  Pop.  abt. 
30,000. 

Gallipoli,  Penin'sula  of,  tongue  of  land  sepa- 
rating the  Hellespont  from  the  iEgean  Sea  and 
the  Gulf  of  Saros,  62  m.  long,  by  a  varying 
breadth  of  from  4  to  12  m. 

Gallipoli  Oil,  coarse  oil  used  in  Turkey-red 
dyeing,  etc.;  prepared  from  olives  grown  in 
Calabria  and  Apulia,  the  latter  being  consid- 
ered the  best;  conveyed  in  skins  to  Gallipoli, 
where  it  is  clarified  and  shipped  in  casks. 

Gallisonnidre  (gft-le-s5-nl-llr')»  Augnstin  F£lix 
Elisabeth  Barrin  (Count  de  la),  1742-1828; 
French  military  officer;  b.  Anjou.  He  entered 
the  army,  serving  against  Hanover;  made 
mar4chal  de  camp,  1788,  and  grand  seneschal 
of  the  sword  for  Anjou,  1789,  by  virtue  of 
which  office  he  was  president  of  the  nobles  in 
the  States-General,  1789;  presided  over  the  as- 
sembled Three  Estates  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Revolution,  and  was  premier  deputy  of  the 
nobles  in  the  Constituent  Assembly;  was  in 
public  life  under  Napoleon.  When  the  Bour- 
bons returned,  was  lieutenant  general,  but  re- 
tired, 1815. 

GaUisonnidre,  Roland  Michel  Barrin  (Mar- 
quis de  la),  1693-1756;  French  naval  officer; 
b.  Rochefort;  entered  the  French  navy,  1710; 
while  captain  was,  1747-49,  Governor  G^eneral 
of  Canada,  where  he  displayed  great  energy  in 
naval  construction  and  in  establishing  forts 
between  Canada  and  Louisiana.  Gallisonnidre 
next  was  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Maps  and 
Charts,  with  the  rank  of  chef  d'eaoadre;  in 
1756  he  defeated  Byng  off  Minorca. 

Gallitdn  (gft-l6t'zen),  a  Russian  princely 
house  whose  origin  is  Lithuanian,  the  Prince 
Gedemin,  the  ancestor  of  the  Jagellon  princes, 
being  also  ancestor  of  the  Gallitzins.  The  name 
comes  from  Oolitza  (leather  gauntlet),  a  sur- 
name of  Mikhail  Ivanovitch  Bulgak,  one  of  the 
ancestors  of  the  family,  distinguished  as  the 
wearer  of  gloves  of  this  kind.  Ivan  the  Ter- 
rible in  the  sixteenth  century  made  one  of  the 
family  a  boyar,  and  since  that  time  there  have 
been  many  diplomatists,  generals,  and  politi- 
cians among  the  princes. 

Gal'Hiim,  a  chemical  element  discovered,  in 
1875,  in  a  zinc  blende,  by  Lecoq  de  Boisbau- 
dran,  by  means  of  the  spectroscope,  as  gallium 
gives  a  brilliant  violet  line  in  the  spectrum. 
It  owes  its  name  to  the  Latin  name  of  France, 
Oallia.  Its  properties  were  foretold  by  Men- 
del4eff  some  years  before  it  was  discovered, 
and  it  was  described  by  him  under  the  name 
ekaaluminium.  Gallium  resembles  aluminium 
in  the  composition  and  character  of  its  com- 
pounds. Since  its  discovery  it  has  been  found 
in  a  number  of  zinc  blendes,  but  in  largest 
quantity  in  those  at  Bensberg,  on  the  Rhine, 
at  Asturia,  and  at  Pierrefitte.  The  metal 
forms  two  oxides  and  tWo  chlorides;  atomic 
weight,  69.9;  symbol,  Ga. - 

Gallon,  old  English  measure  of  capacity, 
subdivided  into  four  quarts,  or  eight  pints,  or 
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of  different  capacities,  one  for  wine,  another 
for  ale  or  beer,  and  a  third  for  grain  and  dry 
articles.  The  wine  gallon,  called  also  the 
standard  gallon,  contained  231  cu.  in.,  the  ale 
gallon  282  cu.  in.,  and  the  com  gallon  268.8 
cu.  in.  The  imperial  gallon  was  established 
by  the  British  Parliament,  January  1,  1826; 
its  capacity  was  10  lbs.  avoirdupois  of  dis- 
tilled water,  that  weighed  252.458  grains  to 
the  cubic  inch,  thus  making  its  contents 
277.274  cu.  in.  =  4.54346  liters.  The  gallon  of 
the  U.  S.  is  the  English  wine  gallon  of  231 
cu.  in.,  and  contains  8.3388822  avoirdupois  lbs., 
or  58,372.1754  troy  grains  of  distilled  water  at 
30.83*'  F.,  the  barometer  being  at  30  in.  It  is 
equal  to  3.785207  liters. 

GaUotan'nic  Ac'id,  the  variety  of  tannic  acid 
or  tannin  which  is  found  in  the  gall  nuts  of 
Quercus  infectoria  and  other  oaks,  in  sumac, 
and  in  Chinese  gall  nuts.  It  differs  from 
caffetannic,  catechutannic,  morintannic,  quer- 
citannic,  and  quinotannic  acids  in  certain  im- 
portant properties,  although  it  resembles  them 
in  possessing  a  rough,  astringent  taste,  color- 
ing ferric  salts  blue-black  or  green,  precipitat- 
ing albumen  and  gelatin,  and  converting  ani- 
mal membranes  into  leather. 

Galloway,  Joseph,  abt.  1720-1803;  American 
lawyer;  b.  near  West  River,  Md.;  began  prac- 
tice in  Philadelphia,  and  became  a  member  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Assembly,  1764,  and  a  dele- 
gate to  the  first  Congress,  1774.  Having  aban- 
doned the  Whigs,  he  remained  with  the  British 
army  in  Philadelphia  and  New  Jersey  till 
1778,  after  which  he  lived  in  England.  His 
literary  remains  comprise  "  Candid  Examina- 
tion of  the  Mutual  Claims  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  Colonies,"  1776 ;  "  Letters  to  a  Noble- 
man," 1770,  and  "  Reply  to  Sir  WUliam  Howe," 
1780. 

Gall,  St    See  St.  Gaul. 

Gall  Stones.    See  Calculus. 

Gallup'pi,  Pasquale,  1770-1846;  Italian  phi- 
losopher; b.  Tropea,  Calabria;  in  1810,  pub- 
lished the  first  two  of  his  six  volumes  entitled 
'*  Saggio  Filosofico  suUa  Critica  della  Cono- 
scenza."  In  1821  appeared  his  **  Elementi  della 
Filosofia  ad  uso  dei  giovinetti."  His  greatest 
work,  "  Lettere  suUe  Vicende  della  Filosofia 
Relativamente  ai  Principii  delle  Conoscenze 
Umane  da  Cartesio  Fino  a  Kant  Inclusiva- 
mente,"  was  published,  1827;  1831,  Prof,  of 
Logic  and  Metaphysics,  Univ.  of  Naples,  and, 
1832,  published  the  first  two  voliunes  of  his 
"Filosofia  della  Volontft."  He  was  the  first 
among  the  modem  philosophers  of  Italy  to  co- 
incide with  Kant  in  considering  the  prompt- 
ings of  the  moral  law  as  paramount  in  ethical 
psychology. 

Gallus,  Cains  Cornelius,  abt.  70-26  b.c.;  Ro- 
man orator;  friend  of  Vergil;  distinguished 
poet  and  soldier;  b.  Forum  Julii;  commanded 
a  division  against  Antony  at  Actium,  and  soon 
after  was  sent  to  Egypt,  of  which  he  was 
governor.  Augustus  removed  him  from  his 
position,  and  the  Senate  condemned  him  to 
exile,  with  loss  of  his  estates,  on  which  he  put 


admired  by  his  contemporaries,  and  is  praised 
by  Vergil  and  Ovid. 

Galofaro  (g&-l5-f&'rd).    See  Chabtbdis. 

Gait,  Sir  Alexander  Tilloch,  1817-03;  Cana- 
dian statesman;  b.  Chelsea,  England;  son  of 
John  Gait,  author;  entered  the  service  of  the 
British  and  American  Land  Company,  1833; 
its  manager,  1844-56;  member  Cana^an  Par- 
liament, 1840;  Finance  Minister,  1858-62, 
1864-66,  xmder  Cartier;  principal  foimder  of 
the  railway  system  of  Canada;  knighted,  1860; 
long  a  member  of  the  Canadian  Parliament 
from  Sherbrooke,  Quebec;  High  Commissioner 
for  Canada  in  England,  1880-83;  delegate  for 
Canada  in  the  International  Monetary  Confer- 
ence in  Paris,  1881 ;  president  Alberta  Railway 
A  Coal  Company,  1880;  author  of  *' Canada 
from  1840  till  1850." 

Gait,  John,  1770-183(10;  Scottish  author;  b. 
Irvine,  Ayr;  studied  law;  spent  three  years  in 
travel;  assisted  in  the  management  of  The 
Star  newspaper;  produced  a  large  number  of 
dramas,  novels,  and  other  writings,  many 
marked  by  great  originality.  Among  his  best 
works  are  "The  Ayrshire  Legatees,"  " The  An- 
nals of  the  Parish,"  "  Lawrie  Todd,"  "  Life  of 
Byron,"  and  an  "  Autobiography."  He  was  in 
Canada  as  agent  for  the  Canada  Company, 
1826-20,  and  founded  the  town  of  Guelph,  On- 
tario. 

Gal'ton,  Sir  Douglas,  1822-00;  English  en- 
gineer; b.  Worcester;  educated  at  the  Royal 
Military  Academy  at  Woolwich,  where  he 
passed  the  highest  examination  on  record,  tak- 
ing the  first  prize  in  every  subject.  He  was 
commissioned  in  the  Royal  Engineers,  1840; 
inspector  of  railroads  and  secretary  of  the 
railroad  department  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
officially  visiting  the  U.  S.,  1856;  assistant  in- 
spector of  fortifications,  1860;  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  1862-70,  later  director  of 
public  works  and  buildings;  retired  1875. 

Galton,   Francis,   1822-        ;    English  scien 
tist;  b.  Duddeston,  Warwick;  traveled  exte 
sively   in    Africa;    entered    the    British    O' 
Service  in  the  Board  of  Trade ;  chairman  C 
mittee  of  Management  of  Kew  Observato^ 
Royal   Society,    1880-1000.     Besides   bor 
travel,  etc.,  he  wrote  "  Meteorographica," 
in  which   he  demonstrated  the   existe* 
established    the    theory   of    anticyclo* 
made  the  first  attempt  to  chart,  o^ 
scale,    the    progress    of    the    elemer 
weather;    "The  Art  of  Travel,"  " 
Genius,"    "  English    Men    of    Sci 
Nature  and  Nurture,"  "Inquiry 
Faculty  and  its  Development,'*  "  ? 
"  Deciphering  of  Blurred  Finge 

Galup'pi,    Balthasare,    170? 
comic  opera;  b.  near  Venice, 
(whence  he  is  often   called 
cated    in   the   Conservator 
composed  fifty-four  opera* 

Galvani  (gfll-vll'ne),  A 
08;  Italian  physicist;  i 
anatomy;  accidentally 
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tricity,  17S6,  while  dJHaectins  a  frog,  the  con- 
tact of  the  l^s  with  his  scalpel  causing  mua- 
cular  coDtractions;  publlahed  "  Commentarv 
OB  the  Electrical  ForceB  m  Muscular  MotioQ, 
1791.  A  itatus  of  him  was  erected  in  Bologna, 
1879. 

Gal'TUiMd  rron,  sheet  or  other  iron  coated 
with  sine  by  dipping  It  Into  a  bath  of  melted 
amalgam  ot  zinc  and  mercury,  containing  a 
little  sodium.  The  iron  is  first  cleansed  with 
sulphuric  acid,  and  is  then  washed  and  scoured. 
Before  galvanizing  it  is  usually  dusted  with 
sal  ammoniac.  It  is  a  very  useful  treatment 
for  iron  roofs,  telegraph  and  fence  wire,  ships' 
bolts,  etc.,  the  zinc  acting  as  a  paint. 

0«lranom'etei,  instrument  for  measuring  the 
electric  current.  Tha  tangent  galvanometer 
ooneiats  of  a  circular  coil  of  wire  wound  on  a 
frame  about  30  cm.  in  diameter.  At  the  cen- 
ter  of   the   coil   is   placed   a   compass   needle. 
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below  which  is  a  graduated  circle.  When  in 
use  the  coil  of  the  instrument  is  placed  N. 
and  B.  and  the  current  sent  through  the  coil 
is  measured  by  the  deflection  of  the  needle. 
The  current  is  proportional  to  the  tangent  of 
the  needle's  aOKle  of  deflection.  For  the  meas- 
urement and  detection  of  smalt  currents  the 
astatic  galvanometer  is  aometimes  used.  Two 
simitar  magnetic  needles  are  attached  to  a 
vertical  rod  so  that  their  N.  poles  point  in 
opposite  directions.  These  are  suspended  so 
that  the  lower  needle  swinge  within  a  coil  of 
wire  and  the  upper  needle  just  above  it. 
When  a  current  is  sent  through  the  coil  the 
tendency  is  to  throw  the  needles  out  of  their 
position.  Galvanometers  of  the  d' Arson val 
type  differ  from  those  almve  described  in  that 
the  magnet  is  stationary  and  the  coil  of  wire 
ntovabte,  being  suspended  by  a  wire.  The 
plane  of  the  coil  is  parallel  to  a  line  joining 
the  two  poles  of  a.  permanent  magnet  N.  and 
S.  A  current  sent  through  the  coil  will  turn 
it  until  the  magnetic  forces  arc  in  equilibrium 
with  the  torsional  resistance  of  the  suspension 
wire.  The  deflections  are  read  by  the  move- 
ment of  a  beam  of  light  reflected  from  a  small 
mirror  attached  to  the  coil. 

GalTaa'oidaat)',  art  of  separating  metats 
from  tbeir  chemical  compounds  and  causing 
Uiem  to  be  deposited  on  surfaces  in  various 
forms  by  means  of  dynamical  electricity.  Its 
principal  divisions  are  electroplating  iq.v.) 
and  electrotyping  tg-v.). 


GALWAY 

Gal'vMton,  capital  of  Gatveston  Co..  Tex.; 
on  Galveston  Island,  between  tiie  Uulf  of  Mex- 
ico and  Galveston  Bay,  214  m.  ESE.  ot  Austin. 
Galveston  stands  next  to  New  Orleans  in  im- 
portance as  a  gulf  port,  and  sixth  in  the  list 
of  porta  of  the  U.  S.  The  domestic  exporta 
are  cotton,  cotton -seed  oil,  oil  calte  and  meal, 
wheat,  flour,  copper,  and  iron  ores,  cattle,  lum- 
ber and  timber,  and  provisions ;  value  of  im- 
ports were,  lB05-fl,  «5,0I8,876;  exports,  «166,- 
317,652.  In  1905  there  were  sixty-seven 
factories,  having  aggregate  capital  of  e2,985,- 
755,  and  products  valued  at  $2,996,654.  includ- 
ing foundry  and  machine-shop  products,  lum- 
ber, cotton-seed  oil  and  cake,  baling,  flour, 
rope,  cigars,  and  ice.  Here  are  vast  grain 
elevators.  The  exchanges  at  the  clearing  house 
here,  1B08,  aggregated  8318,047,000,  an  in- 
crease in  a  year  of  over  930,000,000.  Among 
the  educational  and  charitable  institutions  are 
the  Univ.  of  St.  Mary's  (Roman  Catholic). 
School  of  Medicine  of  the  State  University,  and 
several   Roman   Catholic   academies. 

The  U.  S.  Govt,  spent  $7,190,000  in  the  con- 
struction of  jetties  at  the  entrance  to  the  har- 
bor, which  secured  a  deep-water  outlet  on  the 
gulf  coast,  with  a  channel  26-30  ft.  deep.  The 
city  has  a  flne  beach  on  the  gulf  side  of  the 
island  extending  30  m.,  and  a  healthful  cli- 
mate. Galveston  was  settled  1637 ;  captured 
by  the  Federal  forces,  1862;  retalien  by  the 
Confederates,  1863 ;  nearly  destroyed  by  Arc, 
1885;  and  on  September  8,  1900,  visited  by  a 
tornado  and  flood,  causing  the  loss  of  7,000 
lives  and  the  destruction  of  ^20,000,000  of 
property.  A  sea  wall  on  the  side  of  the  key 
fronting  the  gulf  has  since  been  built,  and  the 
surface  of  the  city  has  been  elevated  over  an 
area  of  4  sq.  m.  Fop.  (lOOO)  37.789.  In  1901 
the  state  legislature  placed  the  municipal  gov- 
ernment of  the  city  under  a  commission  con- 
sisting of  a  mayor  and  four  commissioners, 
having  full  charge  of  the  city  departments,  and 
elected  tor  two  years  without  regard  to  pol- 
itics. This  form  of  government,  sometimes 
called  the  "  Texss  idea,  has  proved  most  sat- 
isfactory, and  very  much  less  expensive  than 
previous  municipal   administrations. 

Galvei  7  Gallardo    (^I'vUh  S  gfll-jilr'do). 

Bernardo,  1746-86;  Spanish  administrator;  h. 
Macharaviaga ;  Governor  of  Louisiana,  1779; 
captured  Baton  Rouge  from  the  English,  1779, 
and  Mobile,  1780,  and  after  a  struggle  took 
Pensacola,  1781;  later  occupied  Jamaica;  was 
named  captain  general  of  Louisiana  and  Flor- 
ida, and  captain  general  of  Cuba;  1783,  created 
Count  of  Galvez,  and,  1785,  Viceroy  of  Mexico. 

Gftl'way,  borough  of  Ireland;  virtually  the 
county  of  the  same  name ;  on  Galway  Bay,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Corrib;  50  m.  NNW.  of  Lim- 
erick ;  has  an  excellent  harbor,  salmon  and  sea 
fisheries,  and  exports  of  farm  products,  wool, 
and  black  marble;  is  a  Roman  Catholic  bish- 
opric; contains  Queens  College.  Anglicaa 
Church  of  St.  Nioholns  (built  1320),  Catholic 
Church  of  St.  Augustine,  several  monasteries 
and  nunneries,  barracks,  infirmary,  and  prison; 
captured  by  Richard  de  Burgh,  1232,  by  Sir 
Charles  CooU,  1G62,  and  by  Gen.  Ginkell,  1091. 


Ga'nu,  V«sco  da,  abt.  1469-1525 -,  Portu- 
guese navigator;  b.  Sittea,  In  1497  lie  was 
placed  in  command  of  an  expedition,  fitted  out 
by  Emmanuel  II  of  Portugal,  with  view  of 
reaching  the  E.  Indies  by  way  of  Good  Hope. 
The  ex^ition  sailed  from  Lisbon  in  July,  and, 
doubling  the  cape,  visited  Mozambique,  Mom- 
basa, Alelinda,  and  Calicut,  returning  to  Lis- 
bon in  1499.  Upon  his  return  to  Lisbon  he 
was  received  with  great  honors — given  the  title 
of  Admiral  of  the  Indies.  In  1502  be  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  another  expedition,  and 
founded  establishments  at  Mozambique  and 
Safala.  He  alao  inflicted  signal  reprisale  on 
the  town  of  Calicut,  n'here  the  Portuguese  resi- 
dents had  been  massacred,  and  established  the 
first  Portuguese  factory  in  the  Indies.  In  1524 
be  was  appointed  Viceroy  of  India. 

GanM,  or  Gra'ma,  Giua,  large  grass  of  K. 
and  tropical  America,  culivated  as  a  forage 
plant  in  the  warm  regions  of  both  continents ; 
name  is  given  In  the  e:ttreme  W.  of  the  U.  S. 
to  various  species  of  buffalo  grass  (chiefly 
Bouteloua),  which  furnish  good  pasturage. 

Gam'ala,  a  strong  fortress  and  town  of  Pal- 
estine, besieged  in  vain  by  Agrippa,  but  taken 
by  Vespasian  after  a  brave  resistance,  when 
the  survivors,  B,()00  in  number,  perished.  It 
probably  was  at  El  Huan,  a  steep  hill  opposite 
Tiberias,  and  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Sea  of  Qal- 

Oamaliel,  name  of  two  persons  mentioned  in 
Bible  history.  Gauauel,  the  Eu>EK,  d.  abt. 
60  A.D. ;  was  a  famous  Jewish  doctor  of  the 
law  and  Pharisee,  instructor  of  St.  Paul.  Tra- 
dition says  he  became  a  Christian,  but  the  Jew- 
ish writings,  in  which  his  learning,  justice,  and 
wisdoia  are  commemorated,  do  not  allude  to 
this  conversion.  Gamaliel,  the  Yoiinoeb,  abt. 
60-116,    his    grandson;    also   a   famous    rabbi, 

e'csident  of  the  school  at  Jamnia,  and  strove 
blend  Platonism  with  Judaism. 

Gambet'ta,  Leon,  1838-62;  French  states- 
roan;  b.  Cahors;  educated  for  the  Church,  but 
E referred  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Paris 
»r,  1859;  defended  Delesluze,  editor  of  the 
lUveil,  for  having  published  the  Baudin  sub- 
acription,  and  thereby  obtained  the  leadership 
of  the  Republican  Party;  elected  member  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  1869,  where  he  be- 
came an  irreconcilable  Left;  opposed  the  em- 
pire and  the  party  that  promoted  the  war 
with  Priusia.  When  Paris  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Qermans,  Gambetta  established  head- 
quarters at  Tours,  and,  with  the  power  of  dic- 
^tor,  attempted  a  fierce  resistance  against  the 
invaders.  After  the  downfall  of  the  empire, 
1870,  he  took  charge  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  organized,  so  far  as  the  provinces 
were  concerned,  the  national  defense  with  great 
talent  and  marvelous  energy.  later  he  became 
the  recogniKed  leader  of  the  Left,  and  in  1881 
was  made  Premier.  The  reforms  he  and  his 
colleagues  attempted  attracted  much  opposi- 


It  falls  into 

Gambia,  British  colony  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Gambia  River,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa;  area 
of  colonv  proper,  69  sq.  m. ;  capital,  Bathurst: 
pop.  (1901)  13,458;  formed  part  of  the  W. 
African  settlements  till  1888,  when  it  was 
erected  into  a  separate  colony;  exports  ground 
nuts,    wax,   rice,   sweet   potatoes,   cotton,   and 


the  reduction  of  Charleston, 
served  with  distinction  against  the  French, 
1T8I  and  ITM;  rear  admiral,  1795;  vice  ad- 
miral, 1T99;  admiral,  1805>  bombarded  Copen- 
hagen, and  was  made  a  baron,  1607 ;  one  of  the 
commiBsioners  who  drew  up  the  Treaty  of 
Ghent,  1814. 

Gambier  lalandi,  a  group  of  small  coral 
islands  In  the  S.  Pacific,  about  latitude  23°  8' 
8,  and  longitude  134*  55'  W. ;  belonging  to 
France.  The  vegetation  is  luxuriant,  and 
there  are  numerous  birds,  but  no  indigenous 
quadrupeds.  A  French  mission  station  was 
formed  on  the  largest  island,  Alangareva,  1834. 

Gambier,  one  of  several  astringent  vegetable 
extracts  used  in  tanning,  dyeing,  etc. ;  is  the 
product  of  a  tree  which  is  now  placed  in  the 
genus  navelea,  of  the  family  Rubiatxa,  to 
which  the  Peruvian  bark  trees  belong;  it  is  a 
native  of  the  E.  Indies,  and  is  largely  culti- 
vated. Gambier  is  obtained  by  boiling  the 
bruised  leaves  and  young  shoots  in  ^ater,  and 
evaporating  the  decoction. 

Gam'bliiig,  the  playing  of  a  game  or  the 
making  of  an  agreement,  for  gain,  the  result 
of  which  depends  upon  a  hazard.  In  the  U.  0. 
practically  all  the  states  have  laws  prohibiting 
gambling,  some  prohibiting  private  as  well  as 
public  games  of  chance.  In  the  U.  S.  faro  la 
the  popular  game  with  professional  mmblers, 
although  roulette  is  also  favored.  Poker  is 
probably  more  widely  played  in  the  U.  S.  than 
any  game.  The  principal  public  gambling  re- 
sort at  present  is  the  Casino,  at  Monte  Carlo, 
the  Monaco  Company  having  a  concession  which 
will  not  expire  until  1048.  Innumerable  sys- 
tems have  been  devised  to  win  at  games  of 
chance,  the  most  popular  being  the  "  martin- 
gale," in  which  the  player  doubles  his  stake 
after  every  loss  till  a  win  is  made,  when  be 
starts  a  fresh  series.  The  "  paroli "  Is  a  eqts- 
tem  by  which  the  player  leaves  the  stake  on 
the  table  with  the  amount  won  with  a  view  to 
making  a  double  win. 

Gambt^e  (gfim-bOj'),  or  Gamboge',  a  yellow 
gum  resin  of  Slam  and  Cochin  China,  pro- 
duced sIho  in  Ceylon.  The  tree  from  which  it 
is  obtained  is  the  hebradendron  cambogioidet. 
The  gum  was  first  carried  t<i  Europe  by  the 
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Dutch  In  1603.  It  b  imported  into  the  U.  S. 
only  from  Cuit«n  and  Calcutta.  The  manner 
of  collecting  it  in  Siam  is  to  catch  in  leaves 
or  oocoannt  ahellB  the  yellow  milky  juice  irhich 
ezudea  from  the  fractured  eboots  and  leaves  of 
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the  tree,  and,  tranaferring  this  to  earthen  vm- 
eelti,  leave  it  to  thicken.  Qamboge  is  employed 
M  a  water  color,  and  also  as  a  medicine.  It 
is  a  drastic  cathartic,  and  in  lar^  doses  is  an 
acrid  poison,  one  drachm  having  produced 
death. 

Gambii'nna,  mythical  king  of  Flanders,  cred- 
ited with  the  invention  of  beer,  wlKiee  figure 
is  familiar,  usually  seated  astride  a  cask,  with 
a  tankard  of  the  foaming  beverage  in  hia  up- 
lifted hand. 

Game  LawB,  statutes  which  declare  what 
birds  and  beasts  are  game,  and  impose  penal- 
ties an  those  who  unlawfully  destroy  them. 
Since  the  Norman  conquest  game  has  been  a 
subject  of  l^slation  in  England.  A  property 
qualification  for  the  privilege  of  killing  game 
was  long  required,  but,  IS6(M1,  an  excise  tax 
was  Butotituted.  Poachers  are  severely  pun- 
ished, and  may  be  arrested  b^  gamekeepers. 
The  sale  of  game  in  England  is  also  strictly 
regulated.  In  the  U.  S.,  laws  have  been  en- 
acted by  most  of  the  states  to  protect  game 
from    pursuit   or   destruction   during    certain 

Oanulion,  seventh  month  of  the  Attic  year, 
so  called  { from  the  Greek  word  meaning 
"marry")  because  it  was  the  month  in  which 
marriEUKS  took  place;  corresponded  with  the 
last  half  of  January  and  the  tiret  half  of  Feb- 

Game  PieHma',  large  reservations  of  land 
set  aside  by  the  government  or  by  individuals 
for  the  propagation  and  preservation  of  game. 
In  Europe  the  privil^e  of  bunting  was  re- 
served for  the  king  and  the  nobility,  and,  even 
to-day  in  England,  so  jealously  is  this  priv- 
ilege guarded  that  poachers  often  receive 
heavier  punishments  than  is  dealt  out  to 
graver  criminals.  In  the  U.  S.  the  right  to 
bunt  belongs  to  the  owner  of  the  land,  though 


general  laws  prohibiting  the  destruction  of 
<™>ne  at  certain  "closed  seasons  are  enforced 
the  general  good,  and  efforts  are  made 
preserve  such  typical  animals  as  the  cari- 
bou and  the  bison.  Among  the  largest  inclosed 
game  preserves  in  America  are  Corbin  Park 
at  Newport,  N.  H.,  and  the  Vanderbilt  pre- 
serves at  Biltmore,  N.  C.  The  whole  island  of 
Anticosti,  in  the  Gulf  of  St.   I^wrence,   is  a 

6rivat«  preserve,  and  many  large  tracts  in  the 
'.  B.  and  Canada  are  kept  as  hunting  grounds 
by  cluba  of  sportsmen. 
Ganua.    See  Spobtb. 

Oam'maiDi,  genus  of  crustaceans  occurring 
in  both  fresh  and  salt  water,  but  without  com- 
mon name  except  that  of  beach  Hea  or  saDd- 
hopper,  which  they  share  with  most  amphi- 
pod  crustaceans.  They  are  an  important  ele- 
ment in  the  food  of  various   fishes. 

Gam'nt,  in  music,  name  formerly  given  to 
the  series  of  notes  forming  the  diatonic  scale. 
The  first  attempt  to  adjust  in  a  scientific  man- 
ner the  elements  of  the  diatonic  scale  is  usually 
ascribed  to  Quido  d'Arezzo,  a  Benedictine  monk 
of  the  tenth  century.  Ue  commenced  by  adding 
one  note  below  the  lowest  then  in  use.  To 
this  new  or  supplementary  note  he  gave  the 
name  of  j/amma,  from  the  third  Greek  letter. 
To  the  SIX  notes  of  the  heiachord  he  appro- 
priated these  syllables,  vh.,  Ut,  Re,  Mi,  Fa, 
Sol,  La,  and  the  scale  thus  formed  {Bi,  for  the 
seventh  grade,  being  added  afterwards)  ac- 
quired the  name  of  the  gamm-al,  or  gamut. 
The  scale  as  thus  r^ulated  appears  to  have 
embraced  two  octaves  and  a  sixth  in  its  range, 
*.e.,  the  original  gamut,  its  repetition  in  the 
octave,  and  six  notes  of  a  further  series.     See 

Gandamak  (g&n-^-mfik'),  village  In  Af- 
ghanistan, between  Kabul  and  Peshawar,  where 
the  last  remnant  of  the  British  force  was  mas- 
sacred during  the  retreat  from  Kabul,  1842, 
only  one  man  escaping,  and  where  also  the 
treaty  with  Yakub  Khan  was  signed,  1870. 

Ganeaba  (ga-n&'sha) ,  the  most  popular 
among  the  Brahnianic  gods  of  the  second  rank, 
the  special  deity  of  prudence,  invoked  at  the 
commencement  of  every  enterprise,  and  with 
whose  name  every  book  b^ins  (nama  Qane- 
Ciya,  "honor  to  Ganesha ")  was  the  son  of 
Siva  by  Parvati,  and  the  leader  of  his  father's 
train ;  represented  with  an  elephant's  head, 
riding  on  a  rat;  his  figure  is  found  In  almoHi 
all  temples,  and  also  in  houses  where  he  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  Vedic  Agni  as  domestic 

Gan'gei,  river  of  British  India,  rising  on  the 
S.  slope  of  the  Himalaya,  and  flowing  S.  and 
E.  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  The  Bha^rathi, 
regarded  as  its  true  source,  has  its  origin  in 
Gurhnal,  10,300  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  stream 
is  first  callml  the  Ganges  at  its  junction  yrilti 
the  Alaknanda,  120  m.  from  its  source.  At 
Hard  war,    47     m.     farther    down,     the    river 
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fluence  with  the  Jumna  the  Ganges  winds  E. 
563  m.  to  the  head  of  the  delta.  In  this  por- 
tion the  fall  is  about  5  in.  to  the  mile.  The 
head  of  the  delta  is  200  m.  from  the  sea.  Three 
W.  offshoots  of  the  main  stream  unite  to  form 
the  Hugli,  the  branch  on  which  Calcutta  is 
situated.  The  principal  stream,  retaining  the 
name  of  Ganges,  sends  out  other  branches  to 
the  S.,  which  combine  and  form  the  Haurin- 
gotta  arm  of  the  delta.  Finally,  it  falls  into 
the  Bay  of  Bengal  near  the  Brahmaputra,  but 
by  a  separate  mouth. 

The  average  descent  of  the  Ganges  from  the 
head  of  the  delta  is  3  in.  per  mile.  The  entire 
length  of  the  river  is  1,500  to  1,600  m.  Its 
depth  and  width  and  the  rapidity  of  its  flow 
vary  at  different  seasons.  The  average  width 
is  estimated  at  1  m.  in  the  dry  season.  The 
section  between  Hardwar  and  Allahabad  is 
navieable  ^y  small  boats  and  steamers.  From 
Allahabad  to  the  head  of  the  delta  the  river 
is  safely  navigable  throughout  the  year  only 
for  vessels  drawing  no  more  than  18  in.  The 
Hugli  is  the  only  arm  which  can  be  ascended 
by  lai^e  ships  for  any  considerable  distance. 
The  whole  delta  district  is  subject  to  annual 
inundation.  The  Ganges  is  the  main  artery  of 
an  extensive  and  intricate  natural  system  of 
Himalayan  drainage.  Of  the  nineteen  or  twenty 
affluents  which  it  receives  after  leaving  the 
mountains,  twelve  are  said  to  be  larger  than 
the  Rhine. 

Gan'glion,  in  anatomy,  a  small  rounded  or 
elongated  nervous  mass,  situated  in  the  course 
of  the  nerves.  There  are  two  kinds  of  nervous 
ganglia,  one  forming  part  of  the  cranial  system 
of  nerves,  the  other  part  of  the  sympathetic 
system.  Ganglia  are  composed  of  two  sub- 
stances—one  white,  like  the  medullary  sub- 
stance of  the  brain;  the  other  reddish  gray, 
somewhat  resembling  the  cerebral  cortical  sub- 
stance; the  internal  medullary  filaments  are 
the  continuation  of  the  nerve  upon  which  the 
ganglion  is  situated.  The  sympathetic  system 
of  ganglia  is  considered  as  a  series  of  more  or 
less  independent  centers,  giving  off  nerves  to 
the  organs  of  nutrition  or  communicating 
branches  to  the  cerebro-spinal  system.  The 
term  ganglion  is  also  applied  to  certain  parts 
of  the  brain  having  more  or  less  definite  shape 
and  being  the  seat  of  certain  fimctions.  The 
nervous  system  of  invertebrate  animals  is  made 
up  wholly  of  such  ganglia  united  by  nerve 
trunks,  or  bundles  of  nerves.  In  the  higher 
animals  the  ganglia  on  the  posterior  branches 
of  the  spinal  nerves  seem  to  play  an  important 
part  in  regulating  the  nutrition  of  the  muscles 
and  body  m  general.  The  ganglia  of  the  sym- 
pathetic system  with  their  intricate  connecting 
nerve  fibers  make  up  the  plemiaes,  among 
which  are  the  cardiac,  solar,  and  hypogastric 
plexuses,  which  play  an  important  part  in  the 
nutrition  and  control  of  the  internal  organs. 
This  ganglionic  connection  between  the  brain 
and  the  vessels  and  viscera  produces  many 
physical  manifestations  as  the  result  of  mental 
states.  Emotion  causes  us  to  blush  or  turn 
pale,  %.€.,  the  size  of  our  blood  vessels  has  been 
changed  and  their  current  affected  by  mental 
action*     Jaundice,  even,  may  be  produced  by 
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difference  to  danger,  and  the  gannet,  or  solan 
goose.  The  latter  breeds  at  a  few  localities  in 
the  British  Islands  and  on  the  rocky  islands 
near  the  coast  of  Labrador,  and  after  the 
breeding  season,  in  iiaj  and  June,  is  found 
along  the  Atlantic  states  to  the  Oulf  ot  Mex- 
ico; it  is  entirely  maritime,  and  never  seen  in- 
land unless  forced  in  by  violent  gales.  The 
length  to  end  of  tail  is  40  in.;  to  end  of  wings, 
38 i  extent  of  wings,  about  6  ft.;  bill,  4  in.; 
weight,  7  lbs.  Gannets  capture  fish  by  plung- 
ing headlong  downward  from  a  height  of  100 
to  200  ft  and  transfixing  them  with  their 
pointed  beaks. 

Ga'BOid  Fish'es,  an  order  of  flshes  charac- 
terized by  angular,  rhomboidal,  polygonal,  or 
circular  scales  composed  of  horny  or  bony 
platefl,  covered  with  a  thick  plate  ot  glossy, 
enamellike  substance.    The  ganoids  were  most 
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PalEBozoic  and  early  Mesozoic 
timet,  but  are  now  represented  by  the  Lepi- 
dotteua,  the  bony  spikes  or  garpikes  of  N. 
American  fresh-water  lakes ;  Amia,  the  fresh- 
water niudflsh  of  N.  America;  Adpenser,  the 
sturgeon ;  Soaphirhynehui,  best  known  by  the 
so-called  shovel- nosed  sturgeon  of  the  Missis- 
sippi basin ;  and  the  genus  Polyodon,  or  Bpat- 
ularia,  the  jMddleSsbes  of  the  Mississippi  and 
the  great  nvers  of  China. 

Gan'seroort,  Petei,  lT4e-lSI2;  American 
military  ofHcer;  b.  Albany,  N.  Y.;  major  ii^ec- 
ond  New  York  Rfviment,  1775,  and  accom- 
panied the  army  of  Montgomery  in  its  invasion 
of  Canada;  lieutenant  colonel,  1770.  While  in 
command  of  Fort  Stanwix,  1777,  withstood  a 
siege  of  nearly  three  weeks  by  both  the  British 
and  Indisn  forces  under  St.  Leger,  and  thereby 
prevented  the  latter  from  codpe rating  with 
Bur^yne.  In  1781  the  Stata  of  New  York 
appointed  him  brigadier  general,  and,  1809,  he 
was   appointed   to   the   U.   S.   array   with   the 

Gantlet,  a  running  down  a  lane.  "To 
run   the   gantlet "   is   a   military   punishment, 

which  consists  of  compelling  a  culprit  to  pass 
through  a  lane  farmed  of  two  rows  of  soldiers, 
each  of  whom  hita  him  with  a  stick  or  similar 
weapon  as  he  passes.  The  term  is  now  applied 
to  any  exposure  to  a  series  of  hostile  attacks 
or  criticisms,  or  to  a  succession  of  unpleasant 
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who  sent  his  eagle,  or  came  in  the  shape  of  sn 
eagle,  and  took  Ganymede  to  Olympus,  to  be 
the  cupbearer  of  the  gods. 

Gapea,  a  disease  of  fowls  and  other  birds, 
caused  by  the  presence  of  trematode  worms  in 
the  windpipe.  The  number  of  worms  is  some- 
times so  great  as  to  choke  the  bird.  More 
commonly  they  cause  inflammation  and  diffi- 
culty of  breathing.  A  feather  moistened  with 
spirits  of  turpentine  may  be  turned  about  in 
the  windpipe  till  the  worms  are  removed. 

Ga'pon,  Georges   ("Father  Gapos"),  Rus- 
sian  popular  leader;  b.  Poltava;  son  of  a  peas- 
ant;   was   sent   to   the   Poltava   Ecclesiastical 
Seminary  to  be  a  monk,  but  was  expelled  for 
his  liberal   ideas;   after  holding  a  position  as 
a   temstvo   clerk,   entered   the   St,    Petersburg 
Ecclesiastical  Seminary,  hut  was  placed  under 
limitations  which  did  not  permit  him  to  hold 
a    pastorate;     after    he    was 
ordained,     wrote    a    book    on 
"  Christian   Socialism,"   which 

twas  suppressed;  became  a 
trades-union  leaider,  and  by 
his  power  of  organization  and 
eloquence  acquired  much  in- 
fluence among  working  people ; 
established  the  Workmen's 
Union,  and  became  known  as 
'■Little  Father  of  all  the 
Little  Russians " ;  preached 
and  taught  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  St.  Petersburg;  head- 
ed the  march  to  the  Winter 
Palace  on  "  Red  Sunday," 
0;  forged  to  leave  the  country 
shortly  after  the  revolution  was  suppressed; 
accused  of  treachery  by  the  Revolutionary 
Workmen's  Tribunal,  April,  1906,  and  mys- 
teriously disappeared;  was  imprisoned  indefi- 
nitely, according  to  one  report,  by  the  Holy 
Synod. 

Garaman'tes,   ancient   n 
the  desert  of  Sahara.     They  were  n 
and  had  a  town  called  Garama   (noi 
were  warlike  nomads,  and  engaged  i; 
Tan  trade  across  the  desert,  and  their 
ontfi  probably  exist  under  other  names. 

Gar^,  Raphael  del,  14Q0-I524;  Italian 
painter;  b.  Florence;  had  great  facility  in 
drawing.  There  are  some  beautiful  angels  by 
him  in  a  chapel  of  S.  Maria  Sopra  Minerva  at 
Rome.  At  Monte  Olivete  at  Florence  there  is 
a  "  Resurrection "  with  such  exquisite  little 
figures  that  they  caused  him  to  be  called  Raf- 
faellino   ( little  Raphael )   del  Garbo. 

Garcia  (^r-se'H).  Calizto,  1836-g8;  Cuban 
revolutionist;  b.  Holquin;  was  a  lawyer;  as- 
sisted in  the  attempted  revolution  known  as 
the  Ten  Years'  War;  b^sn  operations  with 
160  men.  IB08;  captured  many  towns,  and  be- 
came brigadier  general  and  then  commander 
of  the  Cuban  forces;  gained  many  victories, 
but  in  September,  1873,  was  captured,  and 
deported  to  Spain;  freed,  1878,  and  returned 
to  Cuba;  again  captured,  and  lived  seventeen 
years  In  Madrid  under  surveillance;  escaped 
to  the  tl.  S.,  1805 ;  organiised  a  fllibustenng 
expedition  in  New  York;  arrested  1^  the  U.  S. 
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Govt.;  forfeited  his  bail,  and  landed  in  Cuba 
with  a  small  force;  after  a  niunber  of  small 
victories,  captured  Victoria  de  las  Yunas^  the 
loss  of  which  occasioned  the  recall  of  Gen. 
Weyler;  held  the  interior  of  the  province  of 
Santiago  de  Cuba  until  the  U.  S.  forces  ar- 
rived, 1808,  when  he  cooperated  with  them; 
November,  1898,  went  to  Washington  as  one 
of  a  commission  to  present  to  President  McKin- 
ley  the  views  of  the  Cuban  leaders;  died  in 
that  city. 

Garcia,  Manuel,  1805-1906;  Spanish  vocal 
teacher;  b.  Zafra,  Catalonia;  sang  in  opera  in 
the  U.  S.,  1825,  and  in  Mexico;  aided  his 
father  in  forming  singing  classes  in  Paris, 
1829;  Prof,  in  the  Conservatoire;  1841,  read 
before  the  Institute  his  famous  paper,  '*  On  the 
Human  Voice";  after  the  revolution  of  1848, 
removed  to  England,  and  taught  in  London; 
Prof,  in  the  lU)yal  Academy  of  Music  until 
1895;  invented  the  laryngoscope;  had  among 
his  pupils  Jenny  Lind,  Catherine  Hayes,  and 
Mme.  MarchesL 

Gai'da,  La'go  di,  ancient  Locus  BenaouSy  the 
largest  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  lakes  of 
N.  Italy,  on  the  boundary  between  the  Lom- 
bardian  and  Venetian  territories.  It  is  33  m. 
long,  10  m.  broad,  and  sends  its  waters  through 
the  Mincio  to  the  Po.  On  account  of  its  fine 
climate,  and  the  beauty  of  its  scenery,  its 
shores  are  lined  with  elegant  villas. 

Gar'den,  Alexander,  1728-01;  Scottish  sci- 
entist; settled,  1752,  at  Charleston,  S.  C, 
where  he  acquired  much  wealth;  was  an  able 
botanist  and  zoologist,  and,  1773,  was  elected 
to  the  Royal  Society.  In  1783,  went  to  Eng- 
land, being  a  loyalist,  and  his  property  was 
confiscated,  but  afterwards  given  to  his  son. 

Garden  Cit'y,  town  of  the  Borough  of  Queens, 
New  York  City;  originally  laid  out  by  Alex- 
ander T.  Stewart;  later  made  the  seat  of  the 
bishopric  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Diocese 
of  Long  Island.  The  Cathedral  of  the  Incar- 
nation is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  pieces  of 
Gothic  architecture  in  the  U.  S.  It  has  five 
organs,  which  can  be  played  from  one  key- 
board by  electrical  connections. 

Garde'nia  (named  after  Dr.  Alexander  Gar- 
den, of  Edinburgh,  and  Charleston,  S.  C),  ge- 
nus of  plants  of  the  order  RuhiacecB,  or  madder 
family,  including  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  fragrant  shrubs  and  trees  known.  Many 
species  are  cultivated  in  greenhouses.  Some 
of  these  are  called  Cape  jasmine,  and  came 
originally  from  E.  Asia  and  S.  Africa. 

Gar'diner,  James,  1688-1745;  British  mili- 
tary officer;  b.  Carriden,  Scotland;  served  in 
the  Dutch  and  then  in  the  British  army; 
conspicuous  in  the  army  of  Marlborough;  lieu- 
tenant colonel,  1730;  colonel  of  the  Ennis- 
killens,  1743;  commanded  a  regiment  at  Pres- 
tonpans,  where  he  fell.  His  death  is  described 
in  Scott's  "  Waverley  " ;  his  life  was  written 
by  Dr.  Doddridge  as  an  exemplar  of  piety. 


Gardiner,  Samuel  Rawson,  1829-1902;  Eng- 
lish historian;  b.  Ropley,  Hampshire;  Prof,  of 
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tag  the  head  from  side  to  side — a  power  which 
no    other    fishes    possess.     Three    species    are 


Garfish  ob  Garpikb. 

found  in  the  N.  lakes  and  W.  and  S.  rivers, 
and  in  tropical  America. 

Gar'ganey,  or  Sum'mer  Teal,  wild  duck  of 
Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia,  highly  prized  as 
food;  is  16  in.  long,  and  beautifully  variegated 
with  white,  brown,  and  green. 

Gar'garon,  or  Gar'gara,  lii^est  of  the  three 
peaks  of  Mount  Ida  in  the  Troad,  now  called 
Kaz-Dagh  (Snow  Mountain).  At  the  foot  of 
Mount  Ida  lay  Gargara,  the  city,  between  the 
promontory  and  the  peak. 

Gar'get  Root,  Poke,  or  Skoke,  large  peren- 
nial herb  of  the  U.  S.;  useful  in  veterinary 
practice,  and  has  some  power  as  an  alterative. 
The  berries  afford  a  ricn  but  fugitive  purple; 
employed  in  France  for  coloring  wines;  but 
the  berries  share  in  the  poisonous  properties  of 
the  plant.  Several  species  growing  in  China, 
India,  Cayenne,  Chile,  etc.,  share  the  proper- 
ties of  this  plant,  and  are  used  as  pot  herbs. 

Gar'goyle,  in  architecture,  the  carved  lower 
end  or  outlet  of  the  water  spout  from  the 

roof  of  a  building. 
In  mediaeval  times 
these  were  often 
curiously  shaped 
in  imitation  of 
men,  beasts,  birds, 
and  fanciful  crea- 
tures. 


Gargoyle. 


Garibal'di,  Giu- 
seppe, 1807-82; 
Italian  patriot;  b. 
Nice;  brought  up  as  a  mariner,  but  took 
part  in  the  Young  Italian  Movement,  1833- 
34,  and  driven  into  exile;  served  in  the  French 
army;  went  to  S.  America,  1836;  aided  the 
revolted  province  of  Rio  Grande  against  Bra- 
zil, and  the  Republic  of  Uruguay  against 
Buenos  Ay  res;  returned  to  Italy,  1848;  com- 
manded volunteers  in  the  war  against  Austria ; 
offered  his  sword  to  the  Republic  of  Rome; 
with  Gen.  Roselii,  had  supreme  conunand,  and 
was  foremost  in  the  defense  of  Rome  against 
French  intervention,  1849.  On  the  fall  of  the 
city  he  escaped  with  3,000  followers,  and  at- 
tempted to  penetrate  to  Venice,  but  was  obliged 
to  disperse  his  troops ;  lived  for  a  time  on  the 
island  of  Caprera;  in  1850,  came  to  the  U.  S. 


and  worked  in  a  candle  factory;  returned  to 
Ital^,  1854 ;  in  1859,  organized  the  band  of  the 
Alpme  Chasseurs  that  made  the  whole  Lom- 
bard campaign;  in  May,  1860,  landed  in  Sicily 
with  1,000  comrades,  defeated  the  Bourbon 
troops,  took  Palermo  and  Messina,  and  became 
dictator  of  Sicily.  In  August  he  won  a  victory 
at  Rq^o  in  Calabria,  entered  Naples,  and 
was  proclaimed  dictator  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 
Aided  by  Piedmontese  troops,  he  gained  a  vic- 
tory at  Voltumo;  on  the  annexation  of  the 
Two  Sicilies  to  that  part  of  Italy  governed  by 
Victor  Emmanuel,  retired  to  the  island  of 
Caprera;  entered  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
1861;  in  May,  1862,  undertook  for  Venice  the 
expedition  of  Sarnico,  which  was  prevented  by 
the  Italian  Govt.;  then  that  of  Romei  which 
ended  in  the  battle  of  Aspromonte,  where  he 
was  taken  prisoner.  He  was  amnestied,  De- 
cember, 1862,  and  returned  to  Caprera,  but, 
1866,  again  took  the  field,  and  won  some  vic- 
tories; in  1867,  joined  the  insurgents  on  the 
Roman  frontier,  defeated  the  papal  troops  at 
Monterotondo,  October  25th,  and  marched  on 
Rome,  but  was  defeated  by  the  French  and 
papal  army  at  Mentana;  was  for  some  time  a 
prisoner;  during  the  Franco-German  War, 
aided  the  French,  commanding  a  corps  called 
the  "Volimteers  of  the  Vosges";  returning  to 
Caprera,  published  three  romances  of  little  im- 
portance; in  1875,  became  a  member  of  the 
Italian  Parliament. 

Garigliano  (gft-rel-yft'nd),  river  of  8.  Italy; 
largest  and  most  important  stream  of  the  Ne- 
apolitan provinces;  receives  the  waters  of  Lago 
di  Fucina;  enters  the  Mediterranean  9  m.  £. 
of  Gaeta.  It  is  the  Liris  of  the  ancients,  sep- 
arating Latium  from  Campania,  and  is  reputed 
for  its  muddy  waters  and  fat  eels.  On  its 
banks  the  French  were  routed  by  the  Span- 
iards, 1503. 

Garlic,  the  bulb  of  the  Mium  sativum,  a 
plant  of  the  same  genus  as  the  onion  and  the 
leek.  It  is  perennial,  and  srows  wild  in  S. 
Europe,  but  its  native  place  is  not  known.  It 
is  cultivated  in  most  countries,  and  has  been 
esteemed  from  the  remotest  times  as  a  food 
or  as  a  condiment.  It  has  a  strong  odor  called 
alliaceous,  and  a  bitter  and  acrid  taste.  As  a 
medicine  it  is  most  employed  in  external  ap- 
plications, as  a  sedative  in  fevers,  and  in 
nervous  and  spasmodic  disorders  of  children. 

Gar'net,  the  name  of  a  mineral  species,  pre- 
senting many  varieties;  also  a  section  of  the 
silicates;  in  geology,  the  name  of  a  rock  made 
up  of  some  variety  of  the  mineral.  Garnet 
crystals  '  are  twelve  sided,  rhomboidal  and 
trapezoidal,  and  variously  modified  forms.  The 
hardness  of  garnet  is  from  6.5  to  7.5;  sp.  gr., 
3.15  to  4.3.  It  is  either  red,  brown,  black,  yel- 
low, white,  or  green,  with  a  vitreous  or  resin- 
ous luster.  There  are  six  species:  (1)  the 
alumina-lime  garnet,  (2)  alumina-magnesia, 
(3)  alumina-iron,  (4)  alumina- manganese,  (5) 
iron-lime,  and  (6)  lime-chrome.  Crystals  of 
garnet  are  common  in  the  granite  rocks  and 
the  metamorphic  slates  and  limestones.  The 
Oriental  garnet,  or  almandine  (so  called  from 
the  city  of  Alabanda,  where  it  was  anciently 
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wrought),  is  found  in  alluvial  soil,  into  which 
it  has  been  washed  out  of  its  matrix,  in  Pegu, 
Siam,  Ceylon,  and  India.  When  very  large,  as 
is  frequently  the  case,  it  is  cut  with  a  flat  base 
and  convex  upper  surface,  and  is  then  termed 
a  oarhuncle.  The  pyrope,  or  Bohemian  garnet, 
found  chiefly  in  Austria  and  Germany,  is 
smaller,  less  splendid  in  tint,  more  common, 
and  less  esteemed.  Spessartite  has  been  found 
in  Amelia  Co.,  Va.,  in  large  masses  of  great 
beauty,  yielding  fine  gems  up  to  ninety-six 
carats  each,  of  rich  wine  color  or  hyacinth  red. 
Rose  garnet,  a  beautiful  rose-red  grossularite, 
has  also  come  into  notice  from  Xalostoc,  Mex- 
ico; it  is  not  transparent,  but  when  cut  and 
polished  in  slabs  makes  a  fine  ornamental  ma- 
terial. '  The  garnet  was  frequently  engraved 
upon  by  artistis  of  the  Roman  Empire;  one  of 
the  finest  specimens  of  antique  skill,  the  head 
of  Sirius  in  the  Marlborough  collection,  is  on 
a  garnet.  This  stone  was  also  a  favorite  gem 
with  the  engravers  of  the  Sassanian  period, 
but  is  rarely  employed  now,  owing  to  its  hard- 
ness and  brittleness. 

Gar'nett,  Richard,  1835-1906;  English  au- 
thor and  philologist;  b.  Litchfield;  son  of 
Richard  Gamett,  assistant  keeper  of  printed 
books  in  the  British  Museum;  assistant  in 
same  department,  1851-75;  assistant  keeper  of 
same  and  superintendent  of  the  reading  room, 
1875-84;  keeper  of  printed  books,  1890-99; 
edited  the  Museum  "Catalogue,"  1881-90; 
published  "lo  in  Egypt  and  Other  Poems," 
"  Idylls  and  Epigrams,"  "  The  Twilight  of  the 
Gods  and  Other  Tales,"  "History  of  Italian 
Literature,"  "  Essays  in  Librarianship  and 
Bibliography,"  "William  Shakespeare,  Peda- 
gogue and  Poacher,"  etc. 

Gamier  (gftr-n6-&')>  Marie  Joseph  Frangois, 
1839-73;  French  explorer;  b.  St.  titienne;  en- 
tered the  French  navy;  served  through  the 
war  with  China,  1860-62;  appointed  to  a  civil 
office  in  French  Cochin  China;  commanded  an 
exploring  expedition  from  Cambodia  to  Shang- 
hai by  way  of  Yunnan;  took  part  in  the  de- 
fense of  Paris,  1870-71;  resumed  exploration 
in  China;  killed  after  capturing  Hanoi,  in  the 
Tonkin  War;  published  "Exploration  of  Indo 
China." 

Gamier-Pagis  (pA-zhfts'),  Louis  Antoine, 
1803-78;  French  statesman;  b.  Marseilles; 
during  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies;  Minister  of 
Finances  in  the  provisional  government  of  the 
republic.  When  the  empire  was  established, 
returned  to  private  life  until  1864,  when  he 
was  elected  to  the  Corps  L^slatif ;  reelected, 
1870 ;  wrote  an  "  Episode  of  the  Revolution  of 
1848,"  "History  of  the  Executive  Commis- 
sion," "  History  of  the  Revolution  of  1848." 

Gar'nishment,  a  process  of  attachment  by 
which  a  creditor  obtains  the  security  of  prop- 
erty belonging  to  his  debtor  which  is  in  the 
possession  of  third  persons.  It  consists  in  a 
teaming  or  notification  given  to  the  person 
holding  the  property,  who  is  called  a  garnishee, 
commanding  him  not  to  make  payment  or  de- 
livery to  the  debtor,  but  to  be  in  readiness  to 
answer  the  plaintiff's  claim  by  retaining  the 
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Royal  Institution.  His  papers  on  the  anatomy 
and  claesiftcation  of  birds  will  ever  remain  of 
service  to  ornttbologists. 

Ganote',  form  of  capital  punishment  em- 
ployed in  Spanista  dominions.  A  metallic  col- 
lar ia  put  around  the  neck  of  the  victim,  and 
a  screw  at  the  luck  of  the  collar  is  turned  in 
such  a,  way  that  its  point  touches  the  spinal 
cord,  causing  instant  death.  Originally  a  stout 
cord  was  tied  about  the  neck,  and  the  culprit 
waa  strangled  hy  twisting  the  cord  with  a  stick 
( garrote ) .  Bobbery,  accompanied  by  choking 
of  the  person  robbed,  is  often  called  garroting. 

Gar'ter,  Or'der  of  the,  the  most  illustrious 
British  order  of  knig-hthood,  founded,  1344,  by 
King  Edward  III.  The  common  tradition  is 
that  King  Edward  was  dancing  with  the 
Countess  of  Salisbury  at  a  ball,  when  she  let 
fall  her  garter,  which  the  king  at  flrst  tied 
about  his  own  leg;  but,  observing  that  the  act 
excited  much  attention,  he  restored  It  to  the 


fair  owner,  exclaiming:  Boni  aoit  qui  mat  y 
penie — "  Evil  be  to  him  who  evil  thinlu " — 
words  which  are  still  the  motto  of  the  order. 
The  knights  of  the  order  write  K.  Q.  after  their 
names.  The  distinguishing  badges  are  the  col- 
lar, badge,  star,  garter,  George,  ajid  lesser 
George;  there  are  also  a  mantle,  surcoat,  hood, 
hat,  and  plume  appropriate  to  the  order.  In 
strict  language  the  knights  are  termed 
"  knights  of  the  Golden  Garter,"  or  "  knights 
of  the  most  noble  order  of  St.  George  and  the 
Garter," 

Garth,  Sir  Samtwl,  1660-1710;  English  poet 
and  physician;  b.  Bolam,  Dnrhom;  removed 
to  London,  1803;  physician  to  George  I  and 
physician  general  of  the  army;  became  a  Whig 
leader^  knighted,  1714.  He  is  chiefly  remem- 
bered for  his  satirical  poem,  "  The  Dispen- 
sary," 1600,  directed  against  the  selflshness 
of  the  apothecaries  who  opposed  the  gratuitous 
distribution  of  medicines  to  the  poor. 

Gu'vie.    See  Spsat. 
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Ga'iy,  industrial  city  at  Indiana  harbor, 
Lake  Co.,  Imi.;  projected  lOOfl  by  the  U.  S. 
St«e1  Curporatiun;  and  designed  to  have  the 
largest  steel  plant  In  the  world,  comprising 
sixteen  vast  furnaces,  eighty-four  open-hearth 
furnaces,  and  six  finishing  mills;  also  large 
docks,  and  homes  for  the  operatives  and  others, 
accommodations  for  a  population  of  100,000 
being  made;  city  named  after  Elbert  Henry 
Gary,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Steel  Corporation.  Pop.  at  time  of  incor- 
poration (July,  1906)  334;  pop.  (1900)  16,- 
000. 

Gai,  a  permanently  elastic  fluid— perma- 
nently' elastic,  that  is,  under  the  usual  atmos- 
pheric conditions,  aud  thus  distinguished  from 
a  vapor,  which  is  the  aeriform  condition  of  a 
substance  normally  existing  in  the  liquid  or 
solid  state.  By  a  fluid  in  this  definition  is 
designated  a  condition  of  matter,  in  which 
the  particles  have  great  freedom  of  motion — 
a  condition  common  both  to  gases  and  liquids. 
By  etastic  is  meant  a  condition  in  which  the 
material  particles  are  in  a  state  of  tension, 
and  in  consequence  of  this  tension  exert  pres- 
sure against  every  surface  with  which  the 
body  comes  in  contact.  For  rules  governing 
the  equilibrium  and  motion  of  gases,  see 
Phbumatics.  The  different  gases  are  de- 
scribed under  their  own  names. 

The  word  gas  is  also  commonly  used  to  des- 
ignate illuminating  gas,  especially  as  employed 
for  lighting  houses  and  streets  and  as  fuel. 
Illuminating  gas  may  be  mode  by  the  destruc- 
tive distillation  of  coal  followed  by  the  con- 
densation of  the  volatile  products  with  the 
separation  of  water,  tar,  and  other  condensable 
matters,  and  the  purification  of  the  gae  by  the 
removal  of  carbon  dioxide,  hydrogen  disul- 
phide,   etc.,   by   scrubbers   and   washers.     This 

[iroduct  is  called  coal  gas.  It  has  been  large- 
y  superseded,  especially  in  the  U.  8.,  by  loater 
gas,  which  is  produced  in  great  volume  and 
with  great  rapidity  from  a  comparatively 
compact  apparatus,  whose  first  cost  is  much 
less  than  that  for  coal  gas.  It  is  made  by 
passing  steam,  i.e.,  vapor  of  water,  over  in- 
candescent coal,  which  causes  the  steam  to  de- 
compose with  the  formation  of  hydrogen  and 
carbon  monoxide,  which  mixture  is  then  en- 
riched or  carbureted  by  passing  the  gaa 
through  some  substance  rich  in  carbon,  oa 
naphtha.  Xalural  gat  {g.v.)  is  the  mixture 
of  gaseous  hydrocarbons  resulting  from  the  de- 
composition of  animal  or  vegetable  matter  in 
nature,  and  has  been  used  for  lighting  or  oa 
a  fuel  in  many  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  the 
Middle  West.  The  making  of  vfood  gas  was 
made  practicable,  1849,  by  Petten  Eofer,  who 
showed  that  a  higher  heat  than  hitherto  nsed 
was  required,  by  which  means  a  large  quoji- 
tity  of  heavy  hydrocarbon  gases  was  pro- 
duced. It  is  successfully  made  in  Germany, 
where  thoroughly  dried  wood  is  first  converted 
into  empyreumatic  vapors  in  one  Icind  of  re- 
torts, and  then  into  permanent  gases  in  others. 
Gas  of  good  quality  is  also  made  near  Munich 
from  peat,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  far 
wood.  Kesin  yields  a  ^  of  high  illuminat^ 
ing  power.     Petroleum  is  used  for  making  il- 
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luminating  gas  quite  largely  in  Qermany,  Aus- 
tria, and  Russia,  and  yields  about  thirty-three 
per  cent  of  heavv  hydrocarbons.  Oil  gas  is 
made  from  the  nxed  oils,  such  as  rape  and 
hemp  oils,  and  the  fatty  materials  resulting 
from  washing  woolens  in  soap. 

Every  section  of  a  gas  works  has  one  or 
more  meters  for  measuring  the  volume  of  gas 
before  it  passes  into  the  reservoirs.  They  are 
in  the  form  of  cylinders,  usually  about  12  ft. 
in  diameter  and  from  8  to  12  ft.  long,  consist- 
ing of  an  outer  cylinder  or  drum,  and  an  inner 
revolving  cylinder  with  four  spiral  apartments 
of  measured  capacity,  and  a  central  one  which 
receives  the  gas  and  delivers  it  to  the  spirals, 
which  again  deliver  it  to  the  space  between 
the  cylinders,  from  which  it  passes  to  the  gas 
holders,  the  large  cylindrical  structures  so  con- 
spicuous about  gas  works.  From  the  reservoir 
it  is  carried  in  cast-iron  main  pipes  through 
the  streets,  and  in  small  wrought-iron  pipes 
into  buildings,  where  it  is  used  not  only  for 
lighting,  but  for  cooking,  for  purposes  of  an- 
nealing, hardening,  assaying,  enameling,  etc., 
in  mints,  watch,  and  jewelry  manufactories, 
for  firing  china;  for  tempering  needles,  blades, 
springs,  and  screws;  for  melting  linotype  and 
similar  metals;  for  tinning  pipe  and  stopcocks; 
for  drying  out  tobacco;  for  roasting  coffee  and 
peanuts;  for  burnishing  photographs;  and 
many  other  purposes. 

The  profitable  consumption  of  gas,  whereby 
the  strongest  light  can  be  had  at  the  least 
expenditure  of  gas,  depends  considerably  upon 
the  form  of  the  burner,  and  the  mode  by  which 
the  flame  is  fed  with  the  air  necessary  for  its 
combustion.  In  the  Argand  burner  a  circle 
of  small  holes  supplies  the  gas,  and  a  current 
of  air  is  admitted  through  the  center  of  the 
flame,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  glass  chim- 
ney. In  the  Welsbach  incandescent  lamp  the 
light  is  produced  by  causing  the  burning  gas 
to  raise  to  white  heat  what  is  known  as  the 
mantle,  suspended  over  the  burner.  The  man- 
tle consists  essentially  of  cotton  fabric  steeped 
in  a  solution  of  salts  of  such  metals  as 'thori- 
um, cerium,  yttrium,  lanthanum,  magnesium, 
etc.,  and  when  the  thread  has  been  burned 
away  there  remains  a  skeleton  of  the  oxides  of 
the  metals  used. 

Gascoigne  (gfts-koin'),  George,  1626-77;  Eng- 
lish poet;  b.  Bedford;  distinguished  as  a  dram- 
atist, but  being  disinherit^  by  his  father, 
took  ship  for  Holland,  1672,  where  he  served 
with  distinction,  but  was  made  prisoner  by  the 
Spaniards,  who  sent  him  back  to  England. 
He  was  "  the  first  English  satirist "  and  "  the 
first  English  critic  in  poesy";  now  chiefly  re- 
membered for  "The  Steele  Glas,"  1676,  a 
blank-verse  satire,  and  "The  Complaynt  of 
Philomene,"  a  rhyming  elegy. 

Gascoigne,  William,  d.  1419;  English  jurist; 
Chief  Justice  abt.  1400;  according  to  tradi- 
tion, a  version  of  which  is  given  in  Shake- 
speare's "Henry  IV,"  he  arrested  and  pun- 
ished young  Prince  Henry,  who  had  violated 
the  dignity  of  the  court. 

Gas'cony,  old  province  of  France,  between 
the  Pyrenees,  the  Qaronne,  and  the  Atlantic, 
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GASPfi 

in  making  air  gai.  Gasoline  ia  used  in  large 
quantities  id  carburetors.  Tliese  are  raachines 
in  whicli  air  ia  made  to  bubble  through  the 
gasoline  and  dissolve  a  Buflicient  amount  of  the 
volatile  liquid  to  form  a  combustible  mixture, 
which  may  be  burned  like  ordinary  illuminat- 
ing gas,  or  used  for  explosion  in  cylinders  of 
motors,  alter  the  manner  in  which  gas  is  ex- 
ploded  in   the   cylinders  of   gas   engines. 

Gupe  (^8-pa'),  Philip  Anbert  de,  1T8&~ 
1871;  Canadian  author;  b.  Quebec;  became  a 
lawyer  and  student  of  Canadian  folklore  and 
traditions;  wrote  "Old-time  Canadians,"  an 
exceedingly  popular  work,  and  "  Memoirs." 

Gaspi,  district,  cape,  and  town  in  Quebec 
province,  Canada;  on  the  end  of  the  peninaula 
which  extends  into  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence; 
between  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  Chaleur 
Bay,  The  name  is  often  applied  to  the  penin- 
Bula  itself.  The  eape  ia  a  towering  rampart 
of  sandstone  890  ft.  high.  Gaapfi  town  la  the 
headquarters  of  immense  cod  and  ms«kerel 
fisheHes.  Its  attractive  acenery,  cool  summer 
climate,  and  the  excellent  trout  and  salmon 
fishing  in  neighboring  streams,  make  the  town 
a  favorite  resort  for  aportsmen. 

GAisendi  (gft-rilft-dfl'),  Piene,  1592-1666; 
French  philosopher;  b.  Champteroier,  Pro- 
vence; was  a  precocious  son  of  a  poor  peasant; 
Prof,  of  Theology  at  Digne,  of  Philosophy  at 
Aix,  and  of  Matlieroatica  at  Paris;  correspond- 
ed with  Galileo,  Hobbes,  Kepler,  and  Des- 
cartes; opposed  the  Aristotelian  scholastic 
philosophy,  and  by  his  championship  of  Epi- 
curianism  was  charged  with  infidelity;  es- 
poused the  cause  of  physical  science. 

Gastein  Con»«n'tion,  a  conTention  concluded 
at  Wildbadgastein  (August  14,  1865)  between 
Austria  and  Prussia,  and  intended  to  regulate 
the  relations  of  the  two  powers  with  respect  to 
the  duchies,  Bchleswig,  Holstein,  and  Lauen- 
burg,  which  they  had  taken  from  Denmark,  and 
then  occupied  in  common.  By  the  convention 
they  agreed  that  Schleswig  should  be  placed 
entirely  under  Prussian,  Holstein  entirely  un- 
der Austrian  administration,  while  Lauenburg 
should  be  annexed  to  Prussia,  Austria  ceding 
ita  part  of  it  for  2,000,000  thalers. 

Gasterop'oda,  class  of  raollusks  distinguished 
by  the  under  side  of  the  body  forming  a  sinp'" 
muscular  foot,  on  which  the  animal  creeps 
glides.      The   snails,   limpets,   and   chitons 
examples  of  tbe  class,  of  which  there  f—  ' 
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20,000  different  species.  They  usually  have  a 
coiled  spiral  shell,  although  m  the  slugs  thia 
shell  has  degenerated  to  a  amall  internal  scale- 
like  plate,   and   iu    the   chitons   or   armadillo 
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snaila  the  shell  consiats  of  eight  plates  which 
enable  tbe  animal  to  roll  up  like  an  armadillo 
when  diaturbed.  The  forward  end  of  the  body 
is  developed  into  a  well-marked  head,  bearing 
the  mouth  and  a  complicated  mechanism  for 
gathering  and  masticating  food,  together  with 
two  pairs  of  tentacles,  one  pair  of  whicli  car- 
ries the  eyes.  Slime  exudes  from  the  surface 
of  the  body,  which  givea  protection  a^inst 
heat  and  drought,  and  enables  the  animal  to 
slip  along  more  readily. 

GMton  <te  Foix  (g^s-tdA'  d«  fwa),  1439- 
1612;  French  general;  nephew  of  Louis  XII 
of  France;  became  Duke  of  Nemours,  1605; 
led  the  army  of  Louis  XII  in  Italy;  vanquishe-1 
the  besiegers  of  Bologna;  defeated  the  army 
of  Venice  near  Brescia,  and  took  the  city  by 
storm;  won  the  great  battle  of  Ravenna  (April 
11,  1612),  and  by  rash  exposure  after  the  vic- 
tory was  killed  on  the  same  day. 

Gas  Weill.    See  Natural  Gas;  Petbolruu. 

Gatacre  (gfit'&k^),  Sir  William  Forbes, 
1843-  ;  Ensliah  military  officer;  joined  the 
army,  1862;  instructor  of  surveying.  Royal 
Military  College,  1875-79;  Depu^  Adjutant 
and  Quartermaster  General,  Hasara  ^pedi- 
tion,  1888,  and  in  the  Burma  Tonbon  Expedi- 
tion, 1889.  He  led  the  British  forces  in  the 
Sudan,  1898 ;  later  commanded  a  division 
against  Khartum  and  Omdurmani  iu  the  war 
in  S.  Africa,  was  repulsed  at  Stormberg  with 
heavy  loss.  In  April,  1900,  was  recalled,  and 
received  the  Order  of  Knight  of  the  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Indian  Empire;  knighted,  1896. 

Gate  Cit'7,  popular  designation  of  Atlanta, 
Ga.;  first  applied  by  Jefferson  Davis  during 
the  Civil  War,  who  regarded  it  as  the  most 
important  inland  military  point  in  the  South. 

Gate  of  A'aia,  fortified  city  of  Kasan,  Rus- 
sia; center  of  commerce  between  Siberia,  Bok- 
hara, and  Russia. 

Gate  of  Tears,  translation  of  Bab  el  M&ndeb; 
applied  to  the  straits  of  that  name  because  of 
the  numerous  shipwrecks  there. 

Gates,  Horatio,  1728-1806;  American  mili- 
tary officer;  b.  Maiden,  England;  early  en- 
tered the  British  army;  was  an  officer  under 
Braddock;  1763  settled  in  Virginia;  accompa- 
nied Washington  to  Cambridge,  1775,  as  adju- 
tant general;  and  June,  1776,  received  the 
chief  command  of  the  army  which  had  just 
retreated  from  Canada.  March,  1777,  super- 
seded Schuyler  in  the  command  of  the  N.  army; 
was  superseded  by  him  in  May,  and  reinstated 
by  Congress,  August  4tb.  Tbe  surrender  of 
the  British  army  at  Saratoga  gave  him  a 
brilliant  military  repute;  and  in  the  following 
vrinter  the  "Conway  Cabal"  intrigued  to 
transfer  the  chief  command  from  Washington 
to  him.  June,  1780,  he  waa  appointed  to 
command  the  S.  forces.  After  the  disastrous 
battle  of  Camden  (August  16th)  he  was  auper- 
seded  by  Greene,  but  reatored,  1782,  after  the 
surrender  of  Comwallis.  In  1790.  having 
emancipated  hia  fllavea,  he  settled  in  New 
York. 


